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TO  PHILLIS,  TEN  MONTHS  OLD. 

Baby  Phillis.  lady  fair, 

Fat  and  small  of  size, 
With  the  sun's  gold  in  your  hair, 

And  the  sea*s  blue  in  your  eyes ; 
How  I  wonder  what  your  will  is, 
Winsome  Philiis  I 

When  you  point  with  tiny  hand 

At  your  tiny  toe. 
How  am  I  to  understand 

What  you  mean  by  doing  so  ? 
Prithee  tell  me  what  your  will  is, 
Dainty  Phillis  I 

When  you,  wide-mouthed,  on  the  floor 

Like  a  birdling  sit,  — 
Twenty  different  notes  try  o'er 

In  a  pretty  talking  fit,  — 
Guess  it,  can  I,  what  your  will  is, 
Saucy  Phillis  ? 

When  you  suddenly,  untaught, 

Clap  your  hands  amain. 
Is  it  that  some  new  sweet  thought 

Flashes  through  your  baby-brain  ? 
Come,  unriddle  what  your  will  is. 
Merry  Phillis  I 

When  you  gravely  fingering  scan 

Tiniest  scatterings, 
Studying  the  atomic  plan 

Are  you,  in  those  specks  of  things  ? 
Who  can  fathom  what  your  will  is, 
Quaintest  Pnillis  ? 

To  the  ceiling  when  you  raise 

Finger  and  rapt  face. 
Dear  new-comer,  do  you  gaze 

Back  towards  your  heavenly  place  ? 
Half  I  fancy  what  your  will  is, 
Happy  Phillis  I 

But  when  you  come  crawling  after 

Mc  with  eyes  ashine. 
And  with  sudden  burst  of  laughter 

Stretch  your  small,  plump  arms  to  mine,  — 
Ah  I  I  know  then  what  your  will  is. 
Darling  Phillis  t 

W.  Trego  Webb. 

Calcutta,  September.  Spectator. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

In  the  flush  of  youth's  beginning. 
When  renown  seems  worth  the  winning 
By  a  score  of  schemes  accomplished 

Ere  the  eve  of  life  draws  nigh, 
Then  the  mind  surveys  with  pleasure 
All  the  length  of  life  and  leisure 
For  researches  carried  forward 

To  completion  ere  we  die. 

But  the  march  of  time,  incessant, 
Proves  our  hopes  are  evanescent. 
And  the  plans  of  finished  labors 
Dwindle  down  to  two  or  one ; 


Strange  delays,  all  unexpected. 
One  by  one  appear,  detected. 
And  tne  more  we  do,  the  greater 
Seems  the  task  that  lies  undone. 

Still,  as  year  to  year  succcedeth, 
Each  in  turn  more  swiftly  speedeth ; 
Fifty  years  soon  fly  behind  us. 

And  are  dwindled  to  a  span ; 
Still  the  flnal  day  draws  nearer. 
And  the  truth  grows  ever  clearer 
That  a  life  is  all  too  little 

To  complete  the  cherish 'd  plan. 

What  remains?    Shall  we,  defeated. 
From  the  project  uncompleted 
Draw  aloof,  and  seek  for  solace 

In  an  indolent  repose  ? 
Rather  be  the  strife  redoubled, 
Though  the  light  grow  dim  and  troubled. 
As  the  swiftly  falling  twilight 

Hastens  onward  to  its  close. 

No  I  let  never  the  suggestion 
Of  thy  weakness  raise  a  question 
Of  the  duty  that  lies  on  thee 

Still  to  follow  on  the  trace ; 
Every  stroke  of  true  endeavor 
Often  wins,  and  wins  forever. 
Just  a  golden  grain  of  knowledge 

Such  as  lifts  the  human  race. 

Truth  is  one  I  To  grasp  it  wholly 
Lies  in  One  —  its  author  —  solely; 
And  the  mind  of  man  can  fathom 

But  a  fragment  of  the  plan  ; 
Every  scheme,  howe'er  extensive, 
Though  it  seem  all-comprehensive. 
Is  a  portion  of  a  portion. 

Fitting  life's  allotted  span. 

Death  is  near ;  and  then  —  what  matter 
Though  a  coming  hand  shall  shatter 
All  the  fair  but  fragile  fabric 

Thou  laboriously  didst  raise ; 
If  a  single  brick  abideth 
That  thine  honest  toil  provideth, 
Thou  hast  borne  thy  part  right  nobly. 

Thou  shalt  win  the  Master's  praise ! 

Academy.  WALTER    W.  SKEAT. 


ENGLISH  SAPPHICS. 
(Horace  to  his  cuf^bearer ;  Odes,  i  38.) 

Boy,  we  despise  that  revel  of  the  Persian, 
Loathe  the  lime-wreath,*  so  delicately  woven  ; 
Dream  not  of  where  some  sunny  rose  may 

linger 
Later  in  autumn  I 

Twine  me  thy  chaplet,  be  it  only  myrtle  I 
Myrtle  would  grace  thee,  filler  of  the  winecup, 
Myrtle  would  grace  me,  quafling  here  beneath 

this 
Vine-trellis  arbor  I 
Hallam  Tennyson. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

*  Made  of  lime-bark  interwoven  with  flowenu 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Reriew. 
STYLE. 

BY  WALTER  PATER. 

Since  all  progress  of  mind  consists  for 
the  most  part  in  differentiation,  in  the 
severance  of  an  obscure  complex  into  its 
parts  or  phases,  it  is  surely  the  stupidest 
of  losses  to  wear  off  the  edge  of  achieved 
distinctions,  and  confuse  things  which 
right  reason  has  put  asunder  —  poetry 
and  prose,  for  instance ;  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  the  characteristic  laws  and  excel- 
lences of  prose  and  verse  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  dwelt 
most  emphatically  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween prose  and  verse,  prose  and  poetry, 
may  sometimes  have  been  tempted  to 
limit  the  proper  functions  of  prose  too 
narrowly;  which  again  is  at  least  false 
economy,  as  being,  in  effect,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  a  certain  means  or  faculty,  in  a 
world  where  after  all  we  must  needs  make 
the  most  of  things.  Critical  efforts  to 
limit  art  a  priori^  by  anticipations  regard- 
ing the  natural  incapacity  of  the  material 
with  which  this  or  that  artist  works,  as 
the  sculptor  with  solid  form,  or  the  prose- 
writer  with  the  ordinary  language  of  men, 
are  always  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the 
facts  of  artistic  production ;  and  while 
prose  is  actually  found  to  be  a  colored 
thing  with  Bacon,  picturesque  with  Livy 
and  Carlyle,  musical  with  Cicero  and 
Newman,  mystical  and  intimate  with 
Plato  and  Michelet  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  exalted  or  florid  it  may  be  with 
Milton  and  Taylor,  it  will  be  useless  to 
protest  that  it  can  be  nothing  at  all,  except 
something  very  tamely  and  narrowly  con- 
fined to  mainly  practical  ends  —  a  kind  of 
**good  round-hand;"  as  useless  as  the 
protest  that  poetry  might  not  touch  pro- 
saic subjects  as  with  Wordsworth,  or  an 
abstruse  matter  as  with  Browning,  or  treat 
contemporary  life  nobly  as  with  Tennyson. 
In  subordination  to  one  essential  beauty 
in  all  good  literary  style,  in  all  literature 
as  a  fine  art,  as  there  are  many  beauties  of 
poetry  so  the  beauties  of  prose  are  many, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  esti- 
mate them  as  such ;  as  it  is  good  in  the 
criticism  of  verse  to  look  for  those  hard, 
k)gica],  and  quasi  •  prosaic  excellences 
which  that  too  has  or  needs.    To  find  in 


the  poem,  amid  the  flowers,  the  allusions, 
the  mixed  perspectives,  of  Lycidas  for 
instance,  the  thought,  the  logical  struc- 
ture, how  wholesome  !  how  delightful !  — 
as  to  identify  in  prose  what  we  call  the 
poetry,  the  imaginative  power,  not  treat- 
ing it  as  out  of  place  and  a  kind  of  gipsy 
intruder,  but  by  way  of  an  estimate  of  its 
rights,  that  is,  of  its  achieved  powers, 
there. 

Dryden,  with  the  characteristic  instinct 
of  his  age,  loved  to  emphasize  the  distinc- 
tion between  poetry  and  prose,  the  protest 
against  their  confusion  with  each  other, 
coming  with  somewhat  diminished  effect 
from  one  whose  poetry  was  so  prosaic. 
In  truth,  his  sense  of  prosaic  excellence 
limited  his  verse  rather  than  his  prose, 
which  is  not  only  fervid,  richly  figured, 
poetic,  as  we  say,  but  vitiated,  all  uncon- 
sciously, by  many  a  scanning  line.  Set- 
ting up  correctness,  that  humble  merit  of 
prose,  as  the  central  literary  excellence, 
he  is  really  a  less  correct  writer  than  he 
may  seem,  still  with  an  imperfect  mastery 
of  the  relative  pronoun.  It  might  have 
been  foreseen  that,  in  the  rotation  of 
minds,  the  province  of  poetry  in  prose 
would  find  its  assertor ;  and,  a  century 
after  Dryden,  amid  very  different  intellec- 
tual needs,  and  with  the  need  therefore  of 
great  modifications  in  literary  form,  the 
range  of  the  poetic  force  in  literature  was 
effectively  enlarged  by  Wordsworth.  The 
true  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry 
he  regarded  as  the  almost  technical  or 
accidental  one  of  the  absence  or  presence 
of  metrical  beauty,  or  say  metrical  re- 
straint; and  for  him  the  opposition  came 
to  be  between  verse  and  prose  of  course 
(you  can't  scan  Wordsworth's  prose),  but, 
as  the  essential  dichotomy  in  this  matter, 
between  imaginative  and  unimaginative 
writing,  parallel  to  De  Quincey's  distinc- 
tion between  "the  literature  of  power  and 
the  literature  of  knowledge,"  in  the  former 
of  which  the  composer  gives  us  not  fact, 
but  his  peculiar  sense  of  fact,  whether 
past  or  present,  or  prospective,  it  may  be, 
as  often  in  oratory. 

Dismissing  then,  under  sanction  of 
Wordsworth,  that  harsher  opposition  of 
poetry  to  prose  as  savoring  in  fact  of  the 
arbitrary  psychology  of  the  last  century, 
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and  with  it  the  prejudice  that  there  can  be 
but  one  only  beauty  of  prose  style,  I  pro- 
pose  in  this  paper  to  point  out  certain 
qualities  of  all  literature  as  a  fine  art, 
which,  if  they  apply  to  the  literature  of 
fact,  apply  still  more  to  the  literature  of 
the  imaginative  sense  of  fact,  while  they 
apply  indifferently  to  verse  and  prose,  so 
far  as  either  is  really  imaginative  —  cer- 
tain conditions  of  true  art  in  both  alike, 
which  conditions  may  also  contain  in  them 
the  secret  of  the  proper  discrimination 
and  guardianship  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  either. 

The  line  between  fact  and  something 
quite  different  from  external  fact,  is,  in- 
deed, hard  to  draw.  In  Pascal,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  persuasive  writers  g;enerally, 
how  difficult  to  define  the  point  where, 
from  time  to  time,  argument  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  must  consist 
of  facts  or  groups  of  facts,  becomes  a 
pleading  —  a  theorem  no  longer,  but  es- 
sentially an  appeal  to  the  reader  to  catch 
the  writer's  spirit,  to  think  with  him,  if 
one  can  or  will  —  an  expression  no  longer 
of  fact  but  of  his  sense  of  it,  his  peculiar 
intuition  of  a  world,  prospective,  or  dis- 
cerned below  the  faulty  conditions  of  the 
present,  in  either  case  changed  somewhat 
from  the  actual  one.  In  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  history  so  far  as  it  conforms 
to  scientific  rule,  we  have  a  literary  domain 
in  which  imagination  may  be  thought  to 
be  always  an  intruder.  And  as  in  all  sci- 
ence the  functions  of  literature  reduce 
themselves  eventually  to  the  transcript  of 
fact,  so  the  literary  excellences  of  its  form 
are  reducible  to  various  kinds  of  pains- 
taking; this  good  quality  being  involved 
in  all  ** skilled  work"  whatever,  in  the 
drafting  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  as  in 
sewing.  Yet  here  again,  the  writer's 
sense  of  fact,  in  history  especially,  and  all 
those  complex  subjects  which  do  but  lie 
on  the  borders  of  science,  will  still  take 
the  place  of  fact,  in  various  degrees. 
Your  historian,  for  instance,  with  abso- 
lutely truthful  intention,  amid  the  multi- 
tude of  facts  presented  to  him  must  needs 
select,  and  in  selecting  assert  something 
of  his  own  humor,  something  that  comes 
not  of  the  world  without  but  of  a  vision 
within.    So  Gibbon  moulds  his  unwieldy 


material  to  a  preconceived  view.  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Michelet,  moving  amid  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past  full  of  poignant  sensibility, 
each  after  his  own  sense  modifies,  who 
can  tell  how  and  where?  and  becomes 
something  else  than  a  transcriber ;  each, 
as  he  thus  modifies,  passing  into  the  do- 
main of  art  proper.  For  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  writer's  aim,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  comes  to  be  a  transcript, 
not  of  the  world,  not  of  mere  fact,  but  of 
his  sense  of  it,  he  becomes  an  artist,  his 
work  fine  art ;  and  good  art  (as  I  hope 
ultimately  to  show)  in  proportion  to  the 
truth  of  his  presentment  of  that  sense  ;  as 
in  those  humbler  or  plainer  functions  of 
literature  also,  truth  —  truth  to  bare  fact 
there  —  is  the  essence  of  such  artistic 
quality  as  they  may  have.  Truth  !  there 
can  be  no  merit,  no  craft  at  all  without 
that.  And  further,  all  beauty  is  in  the 
long  run  only  fineness  of  truth  —  expres- 
sion —  the  finer  accommodation  of  speech 
to  that  vision  within. 

The  transcript  of  his  sense  of  fact  rathet 
than  the  fact,  as  being  preferable,  pleas- 
anter,  more  beautiful  to  him.  In  litera- 
ture, as  in  every  other  product  of  human 
skill,  in  the  moulding  of  a  bell  or  a  platter, 
for  instance,  wherever  this  sense  asserts 
itself,  wherever  the  producer  so  modifies 
his  work  as,  over  and  above  its  primary 
use  or  intention,  to  make  it  pleasing  (to 
himself,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance) 
there,  "fine"  as  opposed  to  merely  ser- 
viceable art,  exists.  Literary  art,  that  is, 
like  all  art  which  is  in  any  way  imitative 
or  reproductive  of  fact  —  form,  or  color,  or 
incident  —  is  the  representation  of  such 
fact  as  connected  with  soul,  of  a  specific 
personality,  its  preferences,  its  volition 
and  power. 

Such  is  the  matter  of  imaginative  or 
artistic  literature  —  this  transcript,  not  of 
mere  fact,  but  of  fact  in  its  infinite  variety, 
as  modified  by  human  preference,  in  all 
its  infinitely  varied  forms.  It  will  be  good 
literary  art  not  because  it  is  brilliant  or 
sober,  or  rich,  or  impulsive,  or  severe; 
but  just  in  proportion  as  its  representation 
of  that  sense  —  that  soul-fact  —  is  true, 
verse  being  only  one  department  of  such 
literature,  and  imaginative  prose,  it  may 
be  thought,  being  the  special  art  of  the 
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inodern  world.  That  imaginative  prose 
should  be  the  special  and  opportune  art 
of  the  modern  world  results  from  two  im- 
portant facts  about  the  latter:  first,  the 
chaotic  variety  and  complexity  of  its  in- 
terests, making  the  intellectual  issue,  the 
really  master  currents  of  the  present  time 
incalculable  —  a  condition  of  mind  little 
susceptible  of  the  restraint  proper  to  verse 
form,  so  that  the  most  characteristic  verse 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  lawless 
verse ;  and  secondly,  an  all-pervading  nat- 
uralism, a  curiosity  about  everything  what- 
ever as  it  really  is  —  involving  a  certain 
humility  of  attitude  cognate  to  what  must, 
after  all,  be  the  less  ambitious  form  of 
literature.  And  prose  thus  asserting  it- 
self as  the  special  and  privileged  artistic 
faculty  of  the  present  day,  will  be,  how- 
ever critics  may  try  to  narrow  its  scope,  as 
varied  in  its  excellence  as  humanity  itself 
reflecting  on  the  facts  of  its  latest,  experi- 
ence—  an  instrument  of  many  stops,  med- 
itative, observant,  descriptive,  eloquent, 
analytic,  severe,  fervid.  Its  beauties  will 
be  not  exclusively  **  pedestrian ;  "  it  will 
exert,  in  due  measure,  all  the  varied 
charms  of  poetry,  down  to  the  rhythm 
which,  as  in  Cicero,  or  Michelet,  or  New- 
man, at  their  best,  gives  its  musical  value 
to  every  syllable. 

The  literary  artist  is  of  necessity  a 
scholar,  and  in  what  he  proposes  to  do 
will  have  in  mind,  first  of  all,  the  scholar 
and  the  scholarly  conscience  —  the  male 
conscience  in  this  matter,  as  we  must  think 
it  under  a  system  of  education  which  still  to 
so  large  an  extent  limits  real  scholarship 
to  men.  In  his  self-criticism,  he  sup- 
poses always  that  sort  of  reader  who  will 
go  (all  over  eyes)  warily,  considerately, 
though  without  consideration  for  him, 
over  the  ground  which  the  female  con- 
science traverses  so  lightly,  so  amiably. 
For  the  material  in  which  he  works  is  no 
more  a  creation  of  his  own  than  the  sculpt- 
or*s  marble.  Product  of  a  myriad  various 
minds  and  contending  tongues,  compact 
of  obscure  and  minute  association,  a  lan- 
guage has  its  own  abundant  and  often  re- 
condite laws,  in  the  habitual  and  summary 
recognition  of  which  scholarship  consists. 
A  writer,  full  of  a  matter  he  is  before  all 
things  anxious  to  express,  may  think  of 


those  laws,  the  limitations  of  vocabulary, 
structure,  and  the  like,  as  a  restriction, 
but  if  a  real  artist  will  find  in  them  an  op- 
portunity. His  punctilious  observance  of 
the  proprieties  of  his  medium  will  diffuse 
through  all  he  writes  a  general  air  of  sensi- 
bility, of  refined  usage.  Exclusiones  debitcs 
natura  —  the  exclusions,  or  rejections, 
which  nature  demands  —  we  know  how 
a  large  part  these  play,  according  to  Bacon, 
in  the  science  of  nature.  In  a  somewhat 
changed  sense,  we  might  say  that  the  art  of 
the  scholar  is  summed  up  in  the  observance 
of  those  rejections  demanded  by  the  nature 
of  his  medium,  the  material  he  must  use. 
Alive  to  the  value  of  an  atmosphere  in 
which  every  term  finds  its  utmost  degree 
of  expression,  and  with  all  the  jealousy  of 
a  lover  of  words,  he  will  resist  a  constant 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  use  them  to  efface  the  distinc- 
tions of  language,  the  faculty  of  writers 
often  reinforcing  in  this  respect  the  work 
of  the  vulgar.  He  will  feel  the  obligation 
not  of  the  laws  only  but  of  those  affinities, 
avoidances,  those  mere  preferences  of  his 
language,  which  through  the  associations 
of  literary  history  have  become  a  part  of 
its  nature,  prescribing  the  rejection  of 
many  a  neology,  many  a  license,  many  a 
gipsy  phrase  which  might  present  itself  as 
actually  expressive.  His  appeal,  again, 
is  to  the  scholar,  who  has  great  experience 
in  literature,  and  will  show  no  favor  for 
short  cuts,  or  hackneyed  illustration,  or 
an  affectation  of  learning  designed  for  the 
unlearned.  Hence  a  contention,  a  sense 
of  self-restraint  and  renunciation,  having 
for  the  susceptible  reader  the  effect  of  a 
challenge  for  minute  consideration;  the 
attention  of  the  writer,  in  every  minutest 
detail,  being  a  pledge  that  it  is  worth  the 
reader^s  while  to  be  attentive  too,  that  the 
writer  is  dealing  scrupulously  with  his  in- 
strument, and  therefore,  indirectly,  with 
the  reader  himself,  that  he  has  the  science 
of  the  instrument  he  plays  on,  perhaps, 
after  all,  with  a  freedom  which  in  such 
case  will  be  the  freedom  of  a  master. 

For  meanwhile,  braced  only  by  those 
restraints,  he  is  really  vindicating  his  lib- 
erty in  the  making  of  a  vocabulary,  an  en- 
tire system  of  composition,  for  himself, 
his  own  true  manner ;  and  when  we  speak 
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of  the  roanoer  of  a  true  master  we  mean 
what  is  essential  in  his  art.  Pedantry 
being  only  the  scholarship  of  U  cuistrt 
(we  have  no  English  equivalent)  he  is  no 
pedant,  and  does  but  show  his  intelligence 
of  the  rules  of  language  in  his  freedoms 
with  it,  addition  or  expansion,  which  like 
the  spontaneities  of  manner  in  a  well- 
bred  person  will  still  further  illustrate 
good  taste.  The  right  vocabulary! 
Translators  have  not  invariably  seen  how 
all-important  that  is  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation, driving  for  the  most  part  at  idiom 
or  construction ;  whereas,  if  the  original 
be  first-rate,  one*s  first  care  should  be 
with  its  elementary  particles;  Plato,  for 
instance,  being  often  reproducible  by  an 
exact  following,  with  no  variation  in  struc- 
ture, of  word  after  word,  as  the  pencil  fol- 
lows a  drawing  under  tracing-paper,  so 
only  each  word  or  syllable  be  ni>t  of  false 
color,  to  change  my  figure  a  little. 

Well !  that  is  because  any  writer  worth 
translating  at  all  has  winnowed  and 
searched  through  his  \-ocabularv,  is  con- 
scious of  the  words  he  would  select  if  he 
read  a  dictionary,  and  still  more  of  the 
words  he  would  reject  were  the  dictionary 
other  than  Johnson's :  and  doing  this  with 
his  peculiar  sense  of  the  world  ever  in 
view,  in  search  of  an  instrument  for  the 
adequate  expression  of  that,  begets  a 
vocabulary  faithful  to  the  coloring  of  bis 
own  spirit,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
original.  That  living  authority  which 
language  needs  lies,  in  truth,  in  its  schol- 
ars, who  recognizing  always  that  every 
language  possesses  a  genius,  a  very  fas- 
tidious genius,  of  its  own,  expand  at  once 
and  purify  its  very  elements,  which  must 
Deeds  change  along  with  the  changing 
thoughts  of  living  people.  Ninety  jrears 
ago,  for  instance,  great  mental  force,  cer- 
tain! v,  was  needed  by  Wordsworth,  to 
break  through  the  consecraied  poetic 
associations  of  a  century,  and  speak  the 
language  that  was  his,  and  was  to  become 
in  a  measure  the  language  of  die  next 
generation.  But  he  did  it  with  the  tact 
of  a  scholar  also.  Engitsh,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  cen:urv  past,  has  been  assimilating 
the  phraseology  of  pictorial  an ;  for  half 
a  century,  the  phraseology  of  the  great 
German  metaphysical  movement  of  e:ghiy 
years  ago:  in  part  also  the  language  ox 
mv>::cal  theoiocw  :  and  none  but  oeda^ts 
JK-^  regret  a  great  consequent  increase  of 
its  resources.  For  many  years  to  c^me 
its  enterprise  may  wcii  l;e  ia  the  caturaj- 
ization  of  the  vocabulary  oi  science,  so 
oaly  it  be  under  the  eve  of  a  sensitive 
5  r!' 61arship :  in  a  liberal  naturalization  of 


the  ideas  of  science  too,  for  after  all  the 
chief  stimulus  of  good  style  is  to  possess 
a  full,  rich,  complex  matter  to  grapple 
with.  The  literary  artist  therefore  will  be 
well  aware  of  physical  science  ;  science 
too  attaining,  in  its  turn,  its  true  literary 
ideal.  And  then,  as  the  scholar  is  nothing 
without  the  historic  sense,  he  will  be  apt 
to  restore  not  really  obsolete  or  really 
worn-out  words,  but  the  finer  edge  of 
words  still  in  use ;  ascertain,  communi- 
cate, discover  —  words  like  these  it  has 
been  part  of  our  ** business"  to  misuse. 
And  still  as  language  was  made  for  man, 
he  will  be  no  authority  for  correctnesses 
which,  limiting  freedom  of  utterance,  were 
yet  but  accidents  in  their  origin  ;  as  if  one 
vowed  not  to  say  "its,"  which  ou^ht  to 
have  been  in  Shakespeare;  "his  and 
"  hers,"  for  inanimate  things,  being  but 
a  barbarous  and  really  inexpressive  sur- 
vivaL  Yet  we  have  known  many  things 
like  that.  Racy  Saxon  monosyllables, 
close  to  us  as  touch  and  sight,  he  will  in- 
termix readily  with  those  long,  savorsome 
Latin  words,  rich  in  "  second  intention." 
In  this  late  day  certainly,  no  critical  proc- 
ess can  be  conducted  reasonably  without 
eclecticism.  Of  such  eclecticism  we  have  a 
justifying  example  in  one  of  the  first  poets 
of  our  time.  How  illustrative  of  monosyl- 
labic efiEect,  of  sonorous  Latin,  of  the 
phraseology  of  science,  of  metaphysic,  of 
colloquialism  even,  are  the  writings  of 
Tennyson ;  yet  with  what  a  fine,  fastidious 
scholarship  throughout ! 

\  scholar  writing  for  the  scholarly,  he 
will  of  course  leave  something  to  the  will- 
ing intelligence  of  his  reader.  ''To  go 
preach  to  the  first  passer-by,"  says  Mon- 
taigne, ^  to  become  tutor  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  first  I  meet,  is  a  thing  I  abhor; "  a 
thing,  in  fact,  naturally  distressing  to  the 
scholar,  who  will  therefore  ever  be  shy  of 
offering  uncomplimentary  assistance  to 
the  reader^s  wit.  To  really  strenuous 
minds  there  is  a  pleasurable  stimulus  in 
the  challenge  for  a  continuous  effort  on 
their  part,  to  be  rewarded  by  securer  and 
naore  intimate  grasp  of  the  author's  sense. 
Self-restraint,  a  skilful  economy  of  means 
—  ascitis  —  that  too  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own:  and  for  the  reader  supposed  there 
will  be  an  aesthetic  satisfaction  in  that 
frugal  closeness  of  style  which  makes  the 
most  of  a  word,  in  the  exaction  from  every 
sentence  of  a  precise  relief,  in  the  just 
spacnz  out  of  word  to  thought  —  the  log- 
ically tiled  space  —  connected  always  with 
lie  eel >':£-!  sense  of  difficulty  overcome. 

D-.3tre3t  classes  of  persons,  at  differ- 
ent :5aKs,  make,  of  course,  very  various 
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demands  upon  literature.  Still,  scholars; 
I  suppose,  and  not  only  scholars  but  all 
disinterested  lovers  of  books,  will  always 
look  to  it,  as  in  all  other  fine  art,  for  a 
refuge,  a  sort  of  cloistral  refuge,  from  a 
certain  vulgarity  in  the  actual  world.  A 
perfect  poem  like  "Lycidas,"  a  perfect 
fiction  like  "  Transformation,"  the  perfect 
handling  of  a  theory  like  Newman*s  "  Idea 
of  a  University,'*  has  for  them  something 
of  the  uses  of  a  religious  *•  retreat."  Here, 
then,  with  a  view  to  the  central  need 
of  a  select  few,  those  **  men  of  a  finer 
thread,"  who  have  formed  and  maintain 
the  literary  ideal  —  everything,  every  com- 
ponent element,  will  have  undergone  exact 
trial,  and,  above  all,  there  will  be  no  un- 
characteristic or  tarnished  or  vulgar  deco- 
ration, permissible  ornament  being  for  the 
roost  part  structural  or  necessary.  As  the 
painter  in  his  picture,  so  the  artist  in  his 
book,  aims  at  the  production  by  honorable 
artifice  of  a  peculiar  atmosphere.  "  The 
artist,"  says  Schiller,  "may  be  known 
rather  by  what  he  omits j^^  and  in  litera- 
ture, too,  the  true  artist  may  be  best  rec- 
ognized by  his  tact  of  omission.  For  to 
the  grave  reader  words  too  are  grave ;  and 
the  ornamental  word,  the  figure,  the  acces- 
sory form  or  color  or  reference,  is  rarely 
content  to  die  to  thought  precisely  at  the 
right  moment,  but  will  inevitably  linger 
awhile,  stirring  a  long  "brain-wave"  be- 
hind it  of  perhaps  quite  alien  associa- 
tions. 

Just  there,  it  may  be,  is  the  detrimental 
tendency  of  the  soft  of  scholarly  attentive- 
ness  I  am  recommending.  But  the  true 
artist  allows  for  it.  He  will  remember 
that  as  the  very  word  ornament  indicates 
what  is  in  itself  non-essential,  so  the  "one 
beauty  "  of  all  literary  style  is  of  its  very 
essence,  and  independent,  in  prose  and 
verse  alike,  of  all  removable  decoration; 
that  it  may  exist  in  its  fullest  lustre,  as  in 
Flaubert's  "  Madame  Bovary,"  for  in- 
stance, or  in  Stendhal's  "  Rouge  et  Noir," 
in  a  composition  utterly  unadorned,  with 
hardly  a  single  suggestion  of  visibly  beau- 
tiful things.  Parallel,  allusion,  the  allusive 
way  generally,  the  floivers  in  the  garden, 
—  he  knows  the  narcotic  force  of  these 
upon  the  negligent  intelligence  to  which 
any  diversion  (literally)  is  welcome,  any 
vagrant  intruder,  because  one  can  go  wan- 
dering away  with  him  from  the  immediate 
subject.  Jealous,  if  he  have  a  really  quick- 
ening motive  within,  of  all  that  does  not 
hold  directly  to  that,  of  the  facile,  the 
otiose,  he  will  never  depart  from  the 
strictly  pedestrian  process,  unless  he  gains 
a  ponderable  something  thereby.    Even 


assured  of  its  congruity,  he  will  still  ques- 
tion its  serviceableness :  is  it  worth  while, 
can  we  a£ford,  to  attend  to  just  that,  to 
just  that  figure,  or  literary  reference,  just 
then?  Surplusage!  he  will  dread  that, 
as  the  runner  on  his  muscles.  For  in 
truth  all  art  does  but  consist  in  the  re- 
moval of  surplusage,  from  the  last  finish 
of  the  gem-engraver  blowing  away  the 
last  particle  of  invisible  dust,  back  to  the 
earliest  divination  of  the  finished  work  to 
^»  lyiQg  somewhere,  according  to  Michel- 
angelo's fancy,  in  the  rough  hewn  block  of 
stone. 

And  what  applies  to  figure  or  flower 
must  be  understood  of  all  other  accidental 
or  removable  ornaments  of  writing  what- 
ever ;  and  not  of  specific  ornament  only, 
but  of  all  that  latent  color  and  imagery 
which  language  as  such  carries  in  it.  A 
lover  of  words  for  their  own  sake,  to  whom 
nothing  about  them  is  unimportant,  a 
minute  and  constant  observer  of  their 
physiognomy,  he  will  be  on  the  alert  not 
only  for  obviously  mixed  metaphors,  as 
we  know,  but  of  the  metaphor  that  is 
mixed  in  all  our  speech,  though  a  rapid 
use  may  involve  no  cognition  ol  it.  Cur- 
rently recognizing  the  incident,  the  color, 
the  physical  elements  or  particles  in  words 
like  absorb,  consider,  extract,  to  take  the 
first  that  occur,  he  will  avail  himself  of 
them,  as  further  adding  to  the  resources 
of  expression.  The  elementary  particles 
of  language  will  be  turned  into  color  and 
light  and  shade  by  his  scholarly  living  in 
the  sense  of  them.  Still  opposing  the  con- 
stant degradation  of  language  by  those 
who  use  it  carelessly,  he  will  not  treat 
colored  glass  as  if  it  were  clear,  and  while 
half  the  world  is  using  figure  uncon- 
sciously, will  be  fully  aware  not  only  of  all 
that  latent  figurative  texture  in  speech, 
but  of  the  vague,  lazy,  half-formed  person- 
ification—  a  rhetoric,  depressing,  and 
worse  than  nothing,  because  it  has  no 
really  rhetorical  motive  —  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  there,  and,  as  with  more 
ostentatious  ornament,  scrupulously  exact 
of  it,  from  syllable  to  syllable,  its  precise 
value. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  literary  art  aris- 
ing out  of  the  medium  or  material  in  or 
upon  which  it  works,  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  language  and  its  aptitudes  for 
contingent  ornamentation,  matters  which 
define  scholarship  as  science  and  good 
taste  respectively.  They  are  both  sub- 
servient to  a  more  intimate  quality  of 
good  style;  more  intimate,  as  coming 
nearer  to  the  artist  himself.    The  otiose. 
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the  facile,  surplusage :  why  are  these  ab- 
horrent to  the  true  literary  artist,  except 
because,  in  literary  as  in  all  other  art, 
structure  is  all-important,  felt  or  painfully 
missed  everywhere?-*— that  architectural 
conception  of  work,  which  foresees  the 
end  in  the  beginning  and  never  loses 
sight  of  it,  and  in  every  part  is  conscious 
of  all  the  rest,  till  the  last  sentence  does 
but,  with  undiminished  vigor,  unfold  and 
justify  the  first  —  a  condition  of  literary 
art,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  another 
quality  of  the  artist  himself,  to  be  spoken 
of  later,  I  shall  call  the  necessity  of  mind 
in  style. 

An  acute  philosophical  writer,  the  late 
Dean  Mansel  —  a  writer  whose  works 
illustrate  the  literary  beauty  there  may  be 
in  closeness,  and  with  obvious  repression 
or  economy  of  a  fine  rhetorical  gift — 
wrote  a  book  of  fascinating  precision  on 
a  very  obscure  subject,  to  show  that  all 
the  technical  laws  of  loeic  are  but  means 
of  securing,  in  each  and  all  of  its  appre- 
hensions, the  unity,  the  strict  identity  with 
itself,  of  the  apprehending  mind.  All  the 
laws  of  ^ood  writing  aim  at  a  similar  unity 
or  identity  of  the  mind  in  all  the  processes 
by  which  the  word  is  associated  to  its 
import.  The  term  is  right,  and  has  its 
essential  beauty,  when  it  becomes,  in  a 
manner,  what  it  signifies,  as  with  the 
names  of  simple  sensations.  To  give  the 
phrase,  the  sentence,  the  structural  mem- 
ber, the  entire  composition,  a  song,  or  an 
essay,  a  similar  unity  with  its  subject 
and  with  itself:  style  is  in  the  right  way 
when  it  tends  towards  that.  All  depends 
upon  the  original  unity,  the  vital  whole- 
ness and  identity,  of  the  initiatory  appre- 
hension or  view.  So  much  is  true  of  all 
art,  which  therefore  requires  always  its 
logic,  its  comprehensive  reason  —  insight, 
foresight,  retrospect,  its  simultaneous  ac- 
tion —  true,  most  of  all,  of  the  literary  art, 
as  being  of  all  the  arts  most  closely  coe- 
nate  to  the  abstract  intelligence.  Such 
logical  coherency  may  be  evidenced  not 
merely  in  the  lines  of  composition  as  a 
whole,  but  in  the  choice  of  a  single  word, 
while  it  by  no  means  interferes  with,  but 
may  even  prescribe,  much  variety,  in  the 
building  of  the  sentence  for  instance,  or 
in  the  manner,  argumentative,  descriptive, 
discursive,  of  this  or  that  part  or  member 
of  the  entire  design.  The  blithe,  crisp 
sentence,  decisive  as  a  child's  expression 
of  its  needs,  may  alternate  with  the  long, 
contending,  victoriously  intricate  sen- 
tence ;  the  sentence,  born  with  the  integ- 
rity of  a  single  word,  relieving  the  sort  of 
sentence  in  which,  if  you  look  closely,  you 


can  see  much  contrivance,  much  adjust- 
ment, to  bring  a  highly  qualified  matter 
into  compass  at  one  view.  For  the  liter- 
ary architecture,  if  it  is  to  be  rich  and 
expressive,  involves  not  only  foresight  of 
the  end  in  the  beginning,  but  also  devel- 
opment or  growth  of  design,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  execution,  with  many  irregularities, 
surprises,  and  afterthoughts;  the  contin- 
gent as  well  as  the  necessary  being  sub- 
sumed under  the  unity  of  the  whole.  As 
truly,  to  the  lack  of  such  architectural 
design,  of  a  single,  almost  visual,  image, 
vigorously  informing  an  entire,  perhaps 
complex  composition,  which  shall  be  aus- 
tere, ornate,  argumentative,  fanciful,  yet 
true  from  first  to  last  to  that  vision  within^ 
may  be  attributed  those  weaknesses  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  repetition  of 
word,  phrase,  word,  motive,  or  member  of 
the  whole  matter,  indicating,  as  Flaubert 
was  aware,  an  original  structure  in  thought 
not  organically  complete.  With  such 
foresight  the  actual  conclusion  will  most 
often  get  itself  written,  out  of  band,  before,, 
in  the  more  obvious  sense,  the  work  is 
finished.  With  some  strong  and  leading 
sense  of  the  world,  the  tight  hold  of  which 
secures  composition  and  not  mere  loose 
accretion,  the  literary  artist,  I  suppose, 
^oes  on  considerately,  setting  joint  to 
joint,  sustained  by  yet  restraining  the  pro- 
ductive ardor,  retracing  the  negligences  of 
bis  first  sketch,  repeating  bis  steps  only 
that  be  may  give  the  reader  a  sense  of 
secure  and  restful  progress,  readjusting 
mere  assonances  even  that  they  may 
soothe  the  reader,  or  at  least  not  interrupt 
him  on  bis  way ;  and  then,  somewhere 
before  the  end  comes,  is  burdened,  in- 
spired, with  his  conclusion,  and  betimes 
delivered  of  it,  leaving  off,  not  in  weari- 
ness and  because  he  finds  himself  at  aa 
end,  but  in  all  the  freshness  of  volition* 
His  work,  now  structurally  complete,  with 
all  the  accumulating  effect  of  secondary 
shades  of  meaning,  he  finishes  the  whole 
up  to  the  just  proportion  of  that  ante- 
penultimate conclusion,  and  all  becomes 
expressive.  The  bouse  be  has  built  is 
rather  a  body  he  has  informed.  And  so 
it  happens  to  its  greater  credit,  that  the 
better  interest  even  of  a  narrative  to  be 
recounted  will  often  be  in  its  second  read- 
ing. And  though  there  are  instances  of 
great  writers  who  have  been  no  artists,  an 
unconscious  tact  sometimes  directing 
work  in  which  we  may  detect,  very  pleas- 
urably,  many  of  the  effects  of  conscious 
art,  yet  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
really  good  prose  literature  is  in  the  crit- 
ical tracing  out  of  that  conscious  artistic 
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structure,  and  the  pervading  sense  of  it  as 
we  read.  Yet  of  poetic  literature  too ;  for, 
in  truth,  the  kind  of  constructive  intelli- 
gence here  supposed  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  imagination. 

That  is  the  special  function  of  mind,  in 
style.  Mind  and  soul :  hard  to  ascertain 
philosophically,  the  distinction  is  real 
enough  practically,  for  they  often  inter- 
fere, are  sometimes  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  Blake,  in  the  last  century,  is  an 
instance  of  preponderating  soul,  embar- 
rassed, at  a  loss,  in  an  era  of  preponderat- 
ing mind.  As  a  quality  of  style,  at  all 
events,  soul  is  a  fact,  in  certain  writers  — 
the  way  they  have  of  absorbing  language, 
of  attracting  it  into  the  peculiar  spirit  they 
are  of,  with  a  subtlety  which  makes  the 
actual  result  seem  like  some  inexplicable 
inspiration.  By  mind,  the  literary  artist 
reaches  people,  through  static  and  ob- 
jective indications  of  design  in  his  work, 
legible  to  all.  By  soul  he  reaches  them, 
somewhat  capriciously  perhaps,  one  and 
not  another,  through  vagrant  sympathy 
and  a  kind  of  immediate  contact.  Mind 
we  cannot  choose  but  approve  where  we 
recognize  it ;  soul  may  repel  us,  not  be- 
cause we  misunderstand  it.  The  way  in 
which  theological  interests  sometimes 
avail  themselves  of  language  is  perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  the  force  I  mean 
generally  in  literature.  Ardent  religious 
persuasion  may  exist,  may  make  its  way, 
without  finding  any  equivalent  heat  in 
language ;  or,  again,  it  may  enkindle  words 
to  various  degrees,  and  when  it  really 
takes  hold  on  them  doubles  its  force. 
Religious  history  presents  many  remark- 
able instances  in  which,  through  no  mere 
phrase-worship,  an  unconscious  literary 
tact  has,  for  the  sensitive,  laid  open  a 
privileged  pathway  from  soul  to  soul. 
"  The  altar-fire,"  people  say,  "  has  touched 
those  lips!"  The  Vulgate,  the  English 
Bible,  the  English  Prayer-book,  the  writ- 
ings of  Sweden borg,  the  *^ Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  — there,  we  have  instances  of 
widely  ditierent  and  largely  diffused 
phases  of  religious  feeling  in  operation  as 
soul  in  style.  But  something  of  the  same 
kind  acts  with  similar  power  in  some  writ- 
ers of  quite  other  than  theological  litera- 
ture, on  behalf  of  some  wholly  personal  and 
peculiar  sense  of  theirs.  Most  easily  illus- 
trated by  theological  literature,  this  quality 
lends  to  profane  writers  a  kind  of  religious 
influence.  At  their  best,  these  writers 
become,  as  people  say,  ^*  prophets ; "  such 
character  depending  on  the  effect  not 
merely  of  their  matter,  but  of  their  matter 
as  allied  to,  in  ** electric  affinity"  with, 


peculiar  form,  and  working  in  all  cases  by 
an  immediate  sympathetic  contact,  on 
which  account  it  is  that  it  may  be  called 
soul,  as  opposed  to  mind,  in  style.  And 
this  too  is  a  faculty  of  choosing  and  reject- 
ing what  is  congruous  or  otherwise,  with 
a  drift  towards  unity  —  unity  of  atmo- 
sphere here,  as  there  of  design  —  soul 
securing  color  (or  perfume,  misht  we  say  ?) 
as  mind  secures  form,  the  Tatter  being 
essentially  finite,  the  former  vague  or  infi- 
nite, as  the  influence  of  a  living  person  is 
practically  infinite.  There  are  some  to 
whom  nothing  has  any  real  interest,  or 
real  meaning,  except  as  operative  in  a 
given  person;  and  it  is  they  who  best 
appreciate  the  quality  of  soul  in  literary 
art.  They  seem  to  Know  a  person^  in  a 
book,  and  make  way  by  intuition  ;  yet,  al- 
though they  thus  enjoy  the  completeness 
of  a  personal  information,  it  is  still  a  char- 
acteristic of  soul,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
that  it  does  but  suggest  what  can  never  be 
uttered,  not  as  being  different  from,  or 
more  obscure  than,  what  actually  gets 
said,  but  as  containing  that  plenary  sub- 
stance of  which  there  is  only  one  phase  or 
facet  in  what  is  there  expressed. 

If  all  high  things  have  their  martyrs, 
Gustave  Flaubert  might  perhaps  rank  as 
the  martyr  of  literary  style.  In  his  printed 
correspondence,  a  curious  series  of  letters, 
written  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  records 
what  seems  to  have  been  his  one  other 
passion  —  a  series  of  letters  which  with 
its  fine  casuistries,  its  firmly  repressed 
anguish,  its  tone  of  harmonious  gray,  and 
the  sense  of  disillusion  in  which  the  whole 
matter  ends,  might  have  been,  a  few  slight 
changes  supposed,  one  of  his  own  fictions. 
Writing  to  Madame  X.  certainly  he  does 
display,  by  "taking  thought  "  mainly,  by 
constant  and  delicate  pondering,  as  in  his 
love  for  literature,  a  heart  really  moved, 
but  still  more,  and  as  the  pledge  of  that 
emotion,  a  loyalty  to  his  work.  Madame 
X.,  too,  is  a  literary  artist,  and  the  best 
e^fts  he  can  send  her  are  precepts  of  per- 
fection in  art,  counsels  for  the  effectual 
pursuit  of  that  better  love.  In  his  love- 
letters  it  is  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  art 
he  insists  on,  its  solaces ;  he  communi- 
cates secrets,  reproves,  encourages,  with 
a  view  to  that.  Whether  the  lady  was 
dissatisfied  with  such  divided  or  indirect 
service,  the  reader  is  not  enabled  to  see ; 
but  sees  that  on  Flaubert's  part,  at  least, 
a  living  person  could  be  no  rival  of  what 
was,  from  first  to  last,  his  leading  passion, 
a  somewhat  solitary  and  exclusive  one. 

I  must  scold  you  [he  writes]  for  one  thing, 
which  shocks,  scandalizes  me,  the  small  con- 
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cem,  namely,  you  shon  (or  art  just  nonr.     As  problem    of    style  ! —  the    unique    word, 

regards  glory  be  it  so:  there,  I  approve.     But  phrase,    sentence,    paragraph,    essay,    or 

for  artJ  — ihe  one  thing  in  life  that  is  good  song,  absolutely  proper  to  the  single  meo- 

and  real,  — can  you  compare  with  it  an  eorihly  jg]  presentation  or  vision  within      In  that 
love?  — prefer   the    adoration  of   a  relative         f^^j  justice,  over  and  above 'the  many 

w^.7  TJif   ''"h'i'.''^,"'Vw'i,^r„^I  contingent  and   removable   beauties  tvitS 

trgUt'r;\'hVo'n"eV4^"ate?tome  which  beautiful  style  may  charm  us,  but 

esliinible.     For  yourself,  you  blend  with  the  "hich  It  can  exist  without,  independent  of 

beautiful  a  heap  of  alien  things,  the  useful,  them  yet   dexterously   avaihng   itself    of 

the  agreeable,  what  not?  —  them,  omnipresent  in  good  work,  in  func- 

The  only  way  not  lobe  unhappy  is  to  shut  tion  at  every  point,  from  single  epithets 

yourself  up  in  art,  and  count  everything  else  to  the  rhythm  of   a  whole   book,  lay  the 

as  nothing.     Pride  lakes  the  place  of  all  be-  specific,   indispensable,   very    inlellectual 

side  when  It  13  established  ai>  a  large  basis,  beauty  of    literature,   the    possibility    of 

WorkI     Godw^sit.     1  hat,  . I  seems  to  me,  «hich  constitutes  it  a  fine  art. 
"  I  amVeading  over  again  the  *neld,  certain        0°=  seems  to  detect  the  influence  of  a 

verses  of  which  I  replat  to  myself  to  satiety,  philosophic   idea   there  —  the   idea   of   a 

There  are  phrases  there  which  stay  in  one's  natural    economy,   of    some    pre-existent 

head,  by  which  I  find  myself  beset,  as  with  adaptation,  between  a  relative  somewhere 

those  musical  airs  which  are  forever  returning,  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  its  correlative 

and  cause  you  pain,  you  love  them  so  much,  somewhere  in   the  world   of   language  — 

I  observe  that  I  no  longer  laugh  much,  and  both  alike,  rather,  somewhere  in  the  mind 

ara  no  longer  depressed.     I  am  npe.     Vou  of  the  artist,  desiderative,  expectant,  in- 

talkot  my  serenity,  and  envy  me.     It  mav  ventive,  meeting  each  other  with  the  read- 

Th'oVaTtS^eraV^'i'crX^^^^  i-"  ."^   'T'   ''i    "^^   '"T'^''':   '" 

my  labor  like  a  good  working-man  who,  with  g^l^es   rapturous   des.gn_;  and,   in   fact, 

sleeves  turned  up,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  Flaubert  was  fond  of  giving   his   theory 

beats  away  at  his  anvil,  never  troubling  him-  philosophical  expression. 
self  whether  it  rains  or  blows,  for  hail  or       xhere  are  no  beautiful  thougbls  [he  saysj 

thunder.     1  was  not  like  that  formerly.    The  without  beautiful  forms,  and  conversely.     As 

change  has  taken  place  naturally,  though  my  ■„  ;,  impossible  to  extract  from  a   physical 

will  has  counted  for  something  in  the  matter,  body  [j,e  qualities  which  really  constitute  it  — 

Those  who  vnia  in  good  style  are  some-  ^a\OT,  extension,  and  the  like  — without  rc- 

twics  accused  of  a  neglect  of  ideas,  and  of  the  ju^ing  i(  ,„  ^  |,o,|o„  abstraction,  in  a  word, 

moral  end,  as  if  the  end  of  the  physician  were  „i,houi  destroying  it;  just  so  it  is  impossible 

snm,.rhinn  rW-   <h>n  hcji.nn    n(  tl,,-  namt^r  ^^  j^j^^.^  the  firm  from  the  idea,  for  the  idea 
only  exists  by  virtue  of  the  form. 

All  the  recogniied  flowers,  the  remova- 

Whal,  then,  did  Flaubert  understand  by  ble  ornaments  of  literature  (including  liar- 

beaiity.in  thearthepnrsuedwithsomuch  niony   and  ease  in  reading  aloud,  verv 

fervor,  witn  so  much  self  command?     I-et  carefully  considered  by  bim)  counted,  cer- 

us  hear  a  sympathetic  commentator :  —  tainly ;  for  these  too  are  part  of  the  actual 

Possessed  of  an  absolute  belief  that  there  value  of  what  one  says.     But  still,  after 

exists  but  one  way  of  expressing  one  thing,  all,  with  Flaubert  the  search,  the  unwea- 

one  word  to  call  it  by,  one  adjective  to  qualify,  ried  research,  was  not  for  the  smooth,  or 

one  verb  to  animate  it.  he  gave  himself  lo  winsome,  or  forcible  word  as  such,  as  with 

superhuman  labor  for  the  dUcovery  in  every  false    Ciceronians,  but   quite  simply  and 

phri^e  of  thai  word,  that  verb,  that  epithel.  honestly,  for  the  word's  adiuslraent  to  its 

In  this  way  he  believed  in  some  mysterious  n,eaning.     The  first  condition  of  this  must 

harmony  in  expression,  and  when  a  true  word  , c         .        .     i  n   .     i. 

seemed  to  him  to  lack  euphony  still  went  on  ''*•  °    ?"""•'■  '"  '"'°™  yourself,  to  have 

seeking  another,  with  invincible  patience,  cer-  ascertainefl     your     own     sense     exactly, 

tain  that  he  had  not  yet  got  hold  of  the  i.»ai?w  Then,  if  we  suppose  an  artist,  he  says  to 

word.  ...  A  thousand  preoccupations  would  the  reader,  I   want   you  to  see   precisely 

beset  him  at  ihe  same  moment,  always  with  what   I  see.     Inio  the  mind  sensitive   to 

this  desperate  certitude  fixed  in   his  spirit.  ■•  form,"  a  flood  of  random  sounds,  colors. 

Among  all  the  expressions  in  the  world,  all  incidents,   is  ever   penetrating    from   the 

forms  and  turns  of  expression,  thete  is  but  „orld  without,  to  become,  by  sympathetic 

one  — one  lorm,  one  mode  — to  express  whit  selection,  a  part  of  its  very  structure,  and, 

^      "*  ^"^'  in  turn,  the  visible  vesture  and  expression 
The   one  word   for  the  one   thing,  the  of   that   other  world   it   sees   so   steadily 
one  thought,  amid  the  multitude  of  words,  within,  nay,  already  with  a  partial  con- 
terms,  that  might  just  do :  there  was  the  forroity  thereto,  to  be  refined,  enlarged, 
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corrected,  at  a  hundred  points;  and  it  is  day.     Art  1  art!  art!  bitter  deception  I  phan- 

just  there,  just  at  those  doubtful   points  torn  that  glows  with  light,  only  to  lead  one  on 

that  the  function  of  style,  as  tact  or  taste,  ^o  destruction, 

intervenes.     The  unique  ternj  will  come  Again:  — 

more  quickly  to  one  than  another,  at  one  l  am  growing  so  peevish  about  my  writing, 

time  than  another,  according  also  to  the  I  am  like  a  man  whose  ear  is  true  but  who 

kind  of  matter  in  question.     Quickness  plays  falsely  on  the  violin :  his  fingers  refuse 

and  slowness,  ease  and  closeness   alike,  to  reproduce  precisely  those  sounds  of  which 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  artistic  char-  ^e  *>as  the  inward  sense.    Then  the  tears 

acter  of  the  true  word  found  at  last.     As  <=o"™e  rolling  down  from  the  poor  scraper's 

there  is  a  charm  of  ease,  so  also  a  special  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^"*  ^^°°^  ^'^  ^^''^' 

charm  in  the  signs  of  discovery,  of  effort  Coming    slowly    or    quickly,    when    it 

and  contention  towards  a  due  end,  as  so  comes,  as  it  came  with  so  much  labor  of 

often  with  Flaubert  himself  —  in  the  style  mind,  but  also  with  so  much  lustre,  to 

which  has  been  pliant,  as  only  obstinate,  Gustave  Flaubert,  this  discovery  of  the 

durable   metal    can    be,  to  the  inherent  word  will  be,  like  all  artistic  success  and 

perplexities  and  recusancy  of  a  certain  felicity,  incapable  of  strict  analysis ;  effect 

difficult  thought  of  an  mtuitive  condition  of  mind,  it  must 

If  Flaubert  had  not  told  us,  perhaps  we  be  recognized  by  like  intuition  on  the  part 
should  never  have  guessed  how  tardy  and  of  the  reader,  and  a  kind  of  immediate 
painful  his  own  procedure  really  was,  and  sense.  In  everv  one  of  those  masterly 
after  reading  his  confession  may  think  that  sentences  of  Flaubert  there  was,  below 
his  almcst  endless  hesitation  had  much  to  all  mere  contrivance,  shaping,  and  after- 
do  with  diseased  nerves.  Often,  perhaps,  thought,  by  some  happy  instantaneous 
the  felicity  supposed  will  be  the  product  concourse  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
of  a  happier,  a  more  exuberant,  nature  mind  with  each  other,  the  exact  apprehen- 
than  Flaubert's.  Aggravated,  certainly,  sion  of  what  was  n^^/^// to  carry  the  mean- 
by  a  morbid  physical  condition,  that  anx-  ing.  And  that  it  fits  with  absolute  justice 
iety  in  **  seeking  the  phrase,''  which  gath-  will  be  a  judgment  of  immediate  sense  in 
ered  all  the  other  small  ennuis  of  a  really  the  appreciative  reader.  We  all  feel  this 
quiet  existence  into  a  kind  of  battle,  was  in  what  may  be  called  inspired  translation, 
connected  with  his  lifelong  contention  Well !  all  language  involves  translation 
against  facile  poetry,  facile  art  —  art,  facile  from  inward  to  outward.  In  literature,  as 
and  flimsy;  and  what  constitutes  the  true  in  all  forms  of  art,  there  are  the  absolute 
artist  is  not  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  and  the  merely  relative  or  accessory  beau- 
the  process,  but  the  absolute  success  of  ties;  and  precisely  in  that  exact  propor- 
the  result.  As  with  those  laborers  in  the  tion  of  the  term  to  its  purpose  is  the 
parable,  the  prize  is  independent  of  the  absolute  beauty  of  style,  prose  or  verse, 
mere  length  of  the  actual  day's  work.  All  the  good  qualities,  the  beauties,  of 

You  talk  [he  writes  — odd,  trying  lover—  verse  also,  are  such  only  as  precise  ex- 

to  Madame  X.],  You  talk  of  the  exclusive-  prcssion. 

ness  of  my  literary  tastes.  That  might  have  In  the  highest  as  in  the  lowliest  litera- 
enabled  you  to  divine  what  kind  of  a  person  I  ture,  then,  the  one  indispensable  beauty 
am  in  the  matter  of  love.  I  grow  so  hard  to  is,  after  all,  truth  :  truth  to  bare  fact  here, 
please  as  a  literary  artist,  that  I  am  driven  to  as  to  a  sense  of  fact  there,  diverted  some- 
despair.  I  shall  end  by  not  writing  another  ^hat  from  men's  ordinary  sense  of  it; 
Ime.  Happy  [he  cries,  m  a  moment  of  dis-  ^^uth  here  as  accuracy,  truth  there  as  ex- 
couragement  at  that  patient  labor,  which  for  j^j,  ^^at  finest  and  most  intimate 
him,  certainly,  was  the  condition  of  a  great  F'^^^'"">  "•«».  "uwav  «mu  luwafc  luumai^ 
success]  happy  those  who  have  no  doubts  of  ^^™  ?^  ^\^^^*  the  vrate  v/nU.  And  what 
themselves !  who  lengthen  out,  as  the  pen  runs  a°  eclectic  pnnciple  this  really  is!  em- 
on,  all  that  flows  forth  from  their  brains.  As  ploying  for  its  one  sole  purpose  — that 
for  me,  I  hesitate,  I  disappoint  myself,  turn  absolute  accordance  of  expression  to  idea 
round  upon  myself  in  despite;  my  taste  is  — all  other  literary  beauties  and  excel- 
augmented  in  proportion  as  my  natural  vigor  lences  whatever ;  how  many  kinds  of  style 
decreases,  and  I  afflict  my  soul  over  some  it  covers,  explains,  justifies,  and  at  the 
dubious  word  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  s^me  time  safeguards  I  Scott's  facility, 
pleasure  I  get  from  a  who  e  page  of  good  piaubert's  deeply  pondered  evocation  of 
writing.  One  would  have  to  live  two  centuries  ....  ,  »»*^-'*^  n  j  ..  o 
to  attain  a  true  idea  of  any  matter  whatever.  ^^^  P^^'^^f"^  ^'^  equally  good  art  Say 
What  Buffon  said  is  a  big  blasphemy :  genius  what  you  have  to  say,  what  you  have  a 
is  not  long-continued  patience.  Still  there  is  will  to  say,  m  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
some  truth  in  the  statement,  and  more  than  and  exact  manner  possible,  with  no  sur- 
people  think,  especially  as  regards  our  own  plusage ;  there,  is  the  justification  of  the 
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sentence    so   fortunately   born,    **  entire,  the  one  word,  the  one  acceptable  word, 

smooth,  and    round,"  that   it   needs  no  recognizable  by  the  sensitive,  by  those 

punctuation,  and  also  (there  is  the  point !)  **  who  have  intelligence  "  in  the  matter,  as 

of  the  most  elaborate  period,  if  it  be  right  absolutely  as  ever  anything  can  be  in  the 

in  its  elaboration.    That  is  the  office  of  evanescent  and  delicate  region  of  human 

ornament ;  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  re-  language.    The  style,  the  manner,  would 

straint  in  ornament.    As  the  exponent  of  be  the  man,  not  in  his  unreasoned  and 

truth,  that  austerity  (the  beauty,  the  func-  really  uncharacteristic  caprices,  involun- 

tion,of  which  in  literature  Flaubert  under-  tary  or  affected,  but  in  absolutely  sincere 

stood  so  well)  becomes  not  the  correctness  apprehension  of  what  is  most  real  to  him. 

or  purism  of  the  mere  scholar,  but  a  se-  But  let  us  hear  our  French  guide  again:  — 

curity  against  the  otiose,  a  jealous  exclu-  ^    ,     r        ^    «      . 

sion  of  what  does  not  really  tell,  in   the  Styles  [says  Flaubert's  commentator],  5/y« 

pursuit  of  relief,  of  life,  an/vigor,in  the  -  -  r L«^ pTu J'utlr^^^U^ 
portrai  lire  of  one's  sense.  License  again,  ^^  j^^^  .^  ^^e  whole  content  of  his  ideas, 
the  making  free  with  rule,  if  it  be  indeed,  ^ere  no  part  of  his  theory.  What  he  be- 
as  people  fancy,  a  habit  of  genius,  fling-  Heved  in  was  style:  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
ing  aside  or  transforming  all  that  opposes  absolute  and  unique  manner  of  expressing  a 
the  liberty  of  beautiful  production,  will  be  thing,  in  all  its  intensity  and  color.  For  him 
but  faith  to  one's  own  meaning.  The  the  form  was  the  work  itself.  As  in  living 
seeming  baldness  of  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  creatures,  the  blood,  nourishing  the  body,  de- 
Noir"  is  nothing  in  itself;  the  wild  orna-  terminesits  very  contour  and  external  aspect, 
mentof  "Les  Mis^rables  "  is  nothing  in  just  so  to  his  mmd,  the  i«a//^  the  basis,  m  a 

itself ;  and  the  restraint  of  Flaubert,  amid   .^/t^f  Sir.Xtf  thrrS^u^^^   h!  rh^Sh'' 
,       ^       ,  ,  ,         J     i_i    1    ttie  just  expression,  tne  measure,  the  rhythm 

a  real  natural  opulence,  only  redoubled  _the>n»  in  all  its  characteristics, 
beauty,  —  the  phrase  so  colorable  and  so 

precise  at  the  same  time,  hard  as  bronze  If  the  style  be  the  man  in  all  the  color  and 

in  service  to  the  more  perfect  adaptation  intensity  of  a  veritable  apprehension,  it 

of  words  to  their  matter.    Afterthoughts,  will  be  in  a  real  sense  ** impersonal." 
retouchings,  finish,  will  be  of  profit  only       I   said,  looking  at  books  like  Victor 

so  far  as  they  too  really  serve  to  bring  out  Hugo's  "  Les  Mis^rables,"  that  prose  lit- 

the  original,  initiative,  germinating  sense  erature  was  the  characteristic  art  of  the 

in  them.  nineteenth  century,  as  others,  thinking  of 

In  this  way,  according  to  the  well-  its  triumphs  since  the  youth  of  Bach, 
known  saying,'  **  The  style  is  the  man,"  have  placed  music  just  there.  Music  and 
complex  or  simple,  in  his  individualit}*,  his  prose  literature  are,  in  one  sense,  the  op- 
plenary  sense  of  what  he  really  has  to  say,  posite  terms  of  art ;  the  art  of  literature 
his  sense  of  the  world ;  all  cautions  re-  presenting  to  the  imagination,  through  the 
garding  style  arising  out  of  so  many  natu-  intelligence,  a  range  of  interests,  as  free 
ral  scruples  as  to  the  medium  through  and  various  as  those  which  music  presents 
which  alone  he  can  expose  that  inward  to  it  through  sense.  And  certainly  the 
sense  of  things,  its  purity,  its  laws  or  tendency  of  what  has  been  here  said  is  to 
tricks  of  refraction.  Nothing  is  to  be  left  bring  literature  too  under  those  conditions, 
there  which  might  give  conveyance  to  any  by  conformity  to  which  music  takes  rank 
matter  save  that.  Style  in  all  its  varie-  as  the  typically  perfect  art.  If  music  be 
ties,  reserved  or  opulent,  terse,  abundant,  the  ideal  of  all  art  whatever,  precisely  be- 
musical,  stimulant,  academic,  so  long  as  cause  in  it  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
each  is  really  characteristic  or  expressive,  the  form  from  the  substance  or  matter, 
finds  thus  its  justification,  the  sumptuous  the  subject  from  the  expression,  then  lit- 
good  taste  of  Cicero  being  as  truly  the  erature,  by  finding  its  specific  excellence 
man  himself,  and  not  another,  justified,  in  the  absolute  correspondence  of  the 
yet  insured  inalienably  to  him  thereby,  as  term  to  its  import,  will  be  but  fulfilling 
would  have  been  his  portrait  by  Raffaelle,  the  condition  of  all  artistic  quality  in  things 
in  full  consular  splendor,  on  his  ivory  everywhere,  of  all  good  art. 
chair.  Good  art,  but  not  necessarily  great  art ; 

A  relegation,  you  say,  perhaps  —  a  rele-  the  distinction  between  great  art  and  good 

gation  of  style  to  the    subjectivity,  the  art  depending  immediately,  as  regards  lit- 

mere  caprice  of  the  individual,  which  must  erature  at  all  events,  not  on  its  form,  but 

soon  transform  it  into  mannerism.     Not  on  the  matter.    Thackeray's  "  Esmond," 

so!  since  there  is,  under  the  conditions  surely,  is  greater  art  than  "Vanity  Fair," 

supposed,  for  those  elements  of  the  man,  by  the  greater  dignity  of  its  interests.     It 

for  every  lineament  of  the  vision  within,  is  on  the  quality  of  tlie  matter  it  informs 
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or  controls,  its  compass,  its  variety,  its 
alliance  to  great  ends,  or  the  depth  of  the 
note  of  revolt,  or  the  largeness  of  hope  in 
it,  that  the  greatness  of  literary  art  de- 
pends, as  "  The  Divine  Comedy,"  "  Par- 
adise Lost,"  "  Les  Mis^rables,  the  En- 
glish Bible,  are  great  art.  Given  the 
conditions  I  have  tried  to  explain  as  con- 
stituting good  art ;  then,  if  it  be  devoted 
further  to  the  increase  of  men's  happiness, 
to  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed,  or  the 
enlargement  of  our  sympathies  with  each 
other,  or  to  such  presentment  of  new  or 
old  truth  about  ourselves  and  our  relation 
to  the  world  as  may  ennoble  and  fortify  us 
in  our  sojourn  here,  or  immediately,  as 
with  Dante,  to  the  glory  of  God,  it  will  be 
also  great  art  —  if,  over  and  above  those 
qualities  I  summed  up  as  mind  and  soul 
—  that  color  and  mystic  perfume,  and  that 
reasonable  structure  —  it  has  something 
of  the  soul  of  humanity  in  it,  and  finds  its 
logical,  its  architectural  place,  in  the  great 
structure  of  human  life. 
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Mary,  Countess  de  Villermay,  was  a 
widow  who  lived  at  Hampstead.  Her 
father  had  been  a  pig-killer  in  Chicago ; 
but  Mary  had  long  forgotten,  in  the  delight 
of  spending  his  money,  how  the  money 
was  made.  When  she  found  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  her  father's  trade,  she  used  to 
say  with  the  frank  air  that  was  one  of  her 
points,  **  He  made  his  money  in  business, 
1  think  —  something  to  do  with  steel,"  — 
which  was  true  as  far  as  it  went. 

When  Miss  Mary  Schwell  married  the 
Comte  de  Villermay  she  was  twenty-four 
and  he  was  seventy.  The  speculation 
turned  out  admirably  —  for  her;  he  died 
within  a  year  of  her  marriage.  He  had 
been  very  kind  to  her,  and  she  had  become 
really  attached  to  him.  She  mourned  very 
sincerely  the  success  of  her  speculation, 
and,  losing  sight  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  her  marriage,  was  quite  desolated 
for  some  months.  When  she  began  to 
go  out  again  she  was  much  courted  by 
younger  sons  and  ineligibles  generally, 
and  also  by  more  prosperous  persons  of 
sporting  tendencies,  who  admired  her  fig- 
ure and  style. 

The  Countess  de  Villermay  was  what 
Joe  Gargery  called  "a  fine  figure  of  a 
woman."  She  had  large  arms,  and  an  ob- 
trusive bust.  Her  throat  was  massive 
and   round  —  her  hands    and   feet   very 


plump.  Her  face  was  large  and  dimpled 
—  she  had  two  well-formed  chins,  and  a 
promise  of  a  third.  Her  nose  and  ears 
were  small.  She  wore  her  ample  red  hair 
in  a  Greek  fly-away  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head.  Her  white,  even  teeth  showed 
when  she  laughed,  and  she  was  always 
laughing.  Women  called  her  coarse ;  men 
called  her  jolly.  All  who  knew  her  called 
her  good-natured ;  those  who  did  not  know 
her  called  her  "  loud."  She  was  the  kind 
of  person  at  whom  even  the  best-bred 
women  will  turn  round  and  stare.  Being 
rich,  she  was  extravagant  and  generous  in 
an  impulsive  and  unreasoning  way.  Had 
she  been  poor,  she  would  probably  have 
been  an  excellent  household  manager,  and 
the  rigid  *'  both  ends  "  would  in  her  hands 
have  grown  elastic  and  met.  She  was 
**fond  of  poetry;"  she  liked  Tennyson 
better  than  Shakespeare,  and  Longfellow 
better  than  either.  But  she  never  con- 
fessed it.  She  knew  her  world  better 
than  that. 

For  her  main  ambition,  since  she  had 
been  a  free  countess,  was  to  be  considered 
"cultured."  To  this  end  she  crammed 
somewhat,  and  got  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
current  jargon. 

She  could  floor  the  ordinary  person 
completely  on  such  subjects  as  "  square- 
marked  Worcester,"  "  book-plates,"  **  first 
editions,"  Bartolozzis,  and  the  **  sonnet 
idea."  But  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
specialists  in  these  lines  soon  exhausted 
her.  In  a  word,  the  countess  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  per- 
sons who  will  not  submit  to  the  evident 
intentions  of  nature,  and  be  commonplace. 

Her  servants  and  social  inferiors  adored 
her.  Hers  was  the  nature  that  insists  on 
love  and  admiration;  and,  to  gain  it,  will 
do  a  thousand  kindnesses  which  it  would 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  your  really 
unselfish  person  to  conceive,  much  less  to 
carry  out.  This  kind  of  selfishness  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  philan- 
thropy, and  one  would  not  quarrel  with  it, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  apt  to  grow  exacting 
in  the  returns  which  it  demands  for  its 
acts  of  benevolence.  The  countess  would 
visit  her  servants  if  they  were  ill,  and  her 
common  sense  taught  her  to  take  more 
fruit  than  flowers,  and  more  beef-tea  than 
either;  but  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  service  and  endurance  which 
she  exacted  from  them  when  they  recov- 
ered. She  would  give  the  crossing-sweeper 
a  shilling,  and  feel  (though  she  did  not 
think)  that  the  money  was  well  laid  out, 
to  purchase  the  smile  that  thanked  her, 
and  the  bright  recognition  that  met  her 
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next  time  she  passed  that  way.  She  had 
many  protigies  and  pensioners,  who  had 
come,  by  all  sorts  of  odd  roads,  within  the 
radius  of  her  patronage. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  position  of  the 
countess's  **  companion  '*  was  not  an  envi- 
able one,  and  more  than  one  young  woman 
had  precipitately  resigned  it,  worn  out  by 
the  '*  perpetual  droppings  "  of  an  inex- 
haustible egoism.  The  countess's  com- 
panion had  no  time  of  her  own.  Even 
when  the  good-night  had  been  said,  and 
the  bedroom  key  turned  in  the  lock,  it 
was  not  at  all  certain  that  a  tap  at  the  door 
would  not  announce  a  dressing-gowned 
countess,  anxious  for  a  listener  to  some 
long  monologue  on  her  one  eternal  sub- 
ject. Of  course  the  question,  "Am  I 
disturbing  you?"  admitted  of  only  one 
answer,  and  the  companion  would  open 
the  door,  and  then  sit  sleepily,  biting  her 
tongue  to  keep  herself  awake,  while  the 
countess  discussed  her  admirers,  her  fig- 
ure, her  disposition,  her  prospects,  her 
handwriting,  or  her  music-master. 

Mary,  though  luxurious,  had  some 
healthy  tastes.  She  liked  sea-bathing, 
she  liked  onions,  she  liked  toffee,  and  she 
liked  long  walks.  Few  of  her  acquaint- 
ances cared  for  any  of  these  things,  so 
she  took  her  walks,  as  well  as  her  onions 
and  toffee,  alone.  Many  people  turned  to 
stare  at  the  tall,  resilient  figure,  with  its 
extremely  fashionable  costume  —  at  the 
red  heaa,  with  its  extremely  high  and 
pointed  bonnet  —  as  it  walked  along  the 
country  roads  that  lead  away  from  Hamp- 
stead  towards  Harrow. 

One  hot  June  afternoon  the  countess 
had  been  talking  at  high  pressure  for  a 
good  hour  to  the  author  of  a  new  socialist 
novel,  who  had  gone  away  undecided 
whether  she  had  or  had  not  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  She  had  also  received  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  a  sporting^  nobleman,  for 
whom  she  entertained  a  Icindly  feeling, 
and  had  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
*'  had  no  ideals."  His  reply,  that  his  ideal 
stood  before  him  at  that  moment,  pleased 
but  did  not  soften  her.  She  dismissed 
him,  and  immediately  felt  a  need  for  com- 
plete change  of  scene. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  walking 
along  a  country  road  at  a  swinging  pace, 
which  was,  to  the  gait  of  her  women 
friends,  what  the  pace  of  the  sheep-dog  is 
to  that  of  the  superannuated  toy-terrier. 
The  day  was  hot,  the  roads  were  dusty. 
The  sky  was  blue,  but  for  a  black  cloud- 
bank  in  the  north.  Presently  the  cloud- 
bank  spread,  the  sky  grew  grey ;  the  sun 


was  covered,  the  birds  stopped  singing, 
the  thunder  pealed,  and  the  rain  came 
down  by  the  pailful. 

The  countess  kept  up  her  sunshade  and 
walked  on ;  she  had  not  passed  any 
houses  for  some  time,  and  she  concluded 
that  she  would  reach  house-shelter  sooner 
by  going  on  than  by  turning  back. 

As  she  walked,  she  saw  through  the 
rain  a  small  figure  leaning  against  a  tree. 
She  passed  it,  half-stopped,  hesitated,  and 
went  back. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "  but  do  you 
know  it's  dangerous  to  stand  under  trees 
in  a  storm?" 

The  small  woman  who  stood  there 
turned  dark  eyes  upon  the  speaker  and 
said,  — 

"  I  don't  care." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  you  know  your  own 
business  best,"  Mary  answered,  and 
walked  off  in  a  huff.  But  again  she  turned 
—  she  never  did  know  her  own  mind  — 
and  said  persuasively,  — 

"  I  think  there's  a  cottage  not  far  down  ; 
won't  you  come  and  shelter  there?  I'd 
offer  you  half  my  sunshade,  but  it's  wet 
through." 

Here  she  laughed,  showing  her  teeth. 

Ail  this  time  the  rain  was  pouring  down. 
The  road  was  a  network  of  little  streams 
and  pools. 

The  woman  under  the  tree  looked  at 
the  other  with  an  expression  of  extreme 
repugnance. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Madame  de  Viller- 
may,  in  her  loud,  hearty  voice,  and  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  invitation. 
The  other  woman  frowned,  half  drew 
back,  and  then  came  across  the  wet  grass 
and  walked  along  the  road  beside  her. 

Mary  felt  interested.  That  •*  I  don't 
care "  suggested  a  romance.  As  they 
walked  along  in  silence  she  looked  at  her 
companion  —  a  small  person  in  black,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  a 
very  pale  face,  a  slim  figure,  and  a  quick, 
light  step. 

No  house  was  in  sight,  but  the  strength 
of  the  storm  was  abating. 

"I  think  it's  going  to  leave  off,"  said 
the  countess.  **  Which  way  were  you 
going  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mary  abruptly ;  **  I 
see  you're  in  some  trouble.  Can't  I  help 
you  ?  I  will  if  I  can." 

**  That  is  a  very  rash  offer,"  remarked 
the  little  woman  in  black. 

"  Not  at  all.  Please  tell  me,  if  you 
don't  mind,  where  you  are  going." 

"  I  have  nowhere  to  go  to,  since  you 
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insist  on  an  answer.  I  wish  you  good- 
afternooD." 

Mary  stretched  out  a  plump,  detaiuing 
hand. 

**  Now  don't  be  oflFended/*  she  cried ; 
••  I  didn't  ask  you  out  of  idle  curiosity." 

"  People  never  do  ask  a  question  out  of 
idle  curiosity." 

"  Well,  I  didn't,  at  any  rate.  I  thought 
—  don't  be  so  angry  —  I  thought  you 
might  come  home  with  me,  if  you  have 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

The  other  looked  at  her  with  prolonged 
scrutiny. 

"  For  all  you  know  I  may  be  —  anything 
and  everything  that  is  bacf." 

•*  And  for  all  you  know,"  echoed  the 
countess,  with  one  of  her  rare  but  brilliant 
flashes  of  tact,  •*  /may  be  —  well,  anything 
and  everything  that  I  m  not  —  too.  Come, 
shall  we  walk  tack?  " 

With  a  sudden  gesture  of  confidence 
the  other  turned  to  her. 

"  You  are  good,"  she  said.  "  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  myself  —  my  name  is  Em- 
den." 

'*  You  shall  tell  me  everything  you  think 
you  can  trust  me  with,  Dy-and-oy,  when 
you  are  rested.  Let's  talk  about  the 
weather  till  then." 

And  she  stepped  forward  briskly. 

That  evening,  in  a  cool,  flower-scented 
drawing-room,  the  countess  heard  Jean 
Emden's  story:  a  story  too  sad  and  too 
common ;  a  story  of  a  weary  fight  against 
poverty,  wherein  poverty  always  won. 

"  My  father  had  genius,"  she  said  proud- 
ly. **  He  wrote  nearly  sixty  volumes  of 
prose  and  verse.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Lady  Blessington's,  and  used  to  know  all 
the  people  in  her  set ;  but  when  he  grew 
old,  his  friends  had  died  or  forgotten  him, 
and  he  could  not  get  a  pension,  and  we 
got  poorer  and  poorer ;  and  I  have  worked 
at  anything  I  could  get,  and  a  year  ago  he 
died,  and  I  have  done  all  I  could  since 
then.  I  have  done  plain  sewing,  and  I 
have  sent  stories  to  every  magazine  in 
London,  I  do  believe ;  but  I  suppose  I 
write  too  badly,  for  they're  always  re- 
turned. Oh  !  it  has  been  hard,  and  he 
had  a  pauperis  funeral  at  last !  " 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  The  countess  touched 
her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  —  as  women 
always  do  under  such  circumstances, — 

"  Don't  cry  ! " 

Presently  John  Emden's  daughter  went 
on  with  her  story ;  how  she  had  fallen  into 
deeper  poverty  when  her  father's  death 
had  removed  her  chief  incentive  to  work. 
How  at  last,  unable  to  pay  her  rent,  which 


had  not  been  paid  for  three  weeks,  she 
left  her  boxes  as  hostages,  and  came  hope- 
lessly away  from  London. 

**  1  thought  I  would  come  away  and 
have  done  with  it." 

She  did  not  explain  further,  nor  did 
Mary  seek  an  explanation.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  hers  with  the  commonplace  ques- 
tion, — 

"  Was  there  anything  valuable  in  your 
boxes  ? " 

Miss  Emden  laughed.  "  Poor  Mrs. 
Fry ! "  she  said ;  **  she  will  only  find  re- 
jected MS. ;  and  unless  she  can  command 

a   better   market    than    I Though 

there's  always  the  butterman,  of  course. 

"  We  will  get  them  back ;  give  me  the 
address,  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  things 
over.    Good-night,  my  dear." 

Jean  Emden  went  to  sleep  that  night, 
her  whole  being  suffused  with  a  elow  of 
gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had  taken  her 
in  —  without  fear  or  question  brought  her 
home. 

"  Talking  things  over  "  next  day  ended 
in  Miss  Emden's  being  installed  as  useful 
companion  to  the  countess,  with  an  ample 
salary.  Another  set  of  links  in  the  chain 
of  gratitude.  The  boxes  with  their  pre- 
cious manuscripts  were  redeemed  —  an- 
other link.  But  the  final  riveting  of  the 
chain  was  done  when  the  countess  caused 
a  monument  to  be  raised 

To  the  memory  of 
John  Emden, 

bearing  further  a  laudatory  inscription 
and  a  list  of  his  **  sixty  books  in  prose  and 
verse." 

When  Jean  Emden  returned  from  Ken- 
sal  Green  (whither  the  countess  had  sent 
her,  in  the  carriage)  she  entered  the  room 
where  Mary  (or  May  as  she  called  herself) 
sat  alone,  and  running  to  her  kneeled  at 
her  feet. 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you  !  "  she  cried  — 
taking  the  fat  hands  and  covering  them 
with  kisses  —  "you  are  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Let  me  do  things  for 
you ;  find  plenty  of  things  that  I  can  do 
—  not  to  repay  you,  but  to  ease  my  own 
heart." 

Mary,  much  moved,  kissed  her,  and 
deprecating  the  idea  that  she  had  done 
anything  "out  of  the  way,"  promised  to 
give  her  companion  ample  opportunity  of 
repaying  "any  little  kindness  she  had  had 
it  in  her  power  to  show." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  As  the 
days  and  weeks  went  on,  these  opportu- 
nities became  more  and  more  frequent,  till 
!  Miss  Emden,  like  all   her  predecessors. 
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found  that  her  whole  h'fe  was  given  up  to 
the  countess.  But,  unlike  her  predeces- 
sors, she  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  it ;  and 
Mary  felt  the  difiEerence  between  the 
fi;rudging  payment  of  hired  service  and  the 
free  gift  of  the  service  of  love. 

Miss  Emden  had  been  for  three  months 
an  inmate  of  the  pretty  house  at  Hamp- 
stead,  when  the  countess  received  on  her 
birthday,  among  some  half-hundred  costly 
bouquets  and  brilliant  uselessnesses,  the 
following  verses :  — 

To  such  a  one  on  such  a  day 

What  is  it  I  can  bring, 

How  to  your  summer  can  my  spring 
Make  any  offering,  say  ? 

The  brightest  gems  that  I  can  bring 
Show,  by  your  beauty,  grey. 
Too  poor  the  flowers  that  deck  my  way 

To  ask  your  gathering. 

But  near  you,  round  you.  Lady  May, 
My  heart  goes  wandering, 
w  hile  autumn  winds  are  whispering 

Down  paths  your  face  makes  gay. 

Thmk  that  they  say  the  unsaid  thing 
I  have  no  words  to  say. 
Nor  shut  me  out,  on  tnis  your  day. 

From  your  remembering. 

They  were  carefully  drawn  on  a  card,  on 
which  a  spray  of  hawthorn  was  painted, 
and  for  a  blest  five  minutes  the  countess 
believed  that  they  were  written  by  Ever- 
ard  Dobbs,  the  reigning  critic  in  ner  set, 
and  the  handsomest  man  she  knew,  who 
combined  the  gift  of  verse-writing  with 
the  rarer  one  of  discretion.  He  seldom 
published  his  verses,  and  the  few  he  did 
publish  appeared  only  in  an  ultra-demo- 
cratic weekly,  which  he  ran  himself  (at  a 
loss  of  about  forty  pounds  a  month),  and 
which  was  never  read  by  his  own  most  in- 
timate circle. 

"Look  here!*'  The  countess  passed 
the  card  across  the  breakfast  table  to  the 
companion.  As  she  did  so  her  eye  caught 
a  glimpse  of  writing  on  the  back  of  it. 
She  drew  back  her  band.  The  companion 
was  crimson. 

"  Why, you  wrote  it !  You  dear/''  The 
countess  ran  round  to  kiss  her,  knocking 
over  a  light  chair  with  her  skirts.  **  Why, 
you  never  told  me  you  wrote  poetry  ! " 

"That's  not  poetry,  I  fear.  I  should 
have  written  better  if  I  had  not  wished  so 
much  to  write  well." 

"  Not  poetry  ?  why,  it's  charming !  It's 
the  first  time  any  one  has  ever  written  any 
poetry  to  me  that  did  not  make  roe  want  to 
laugh ! " 

The  countess  did  not  take  much  interest 


in  her  other  letters  and  presents.  She 
read  and  re-read  her  poem.  She  was 
rather  silent  during  breakfast.  As  she 
finally  set  down  her  cofiEee-cup  she  said 
thoughtfully,  — 

**  I  wonaer  whether  /  could  write  po- 
etry." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Miss  Emden 
cheerfully ;  •*  it's  very  easy." 

Mary  plunged  again  into  reverie.  She 
was  distraite  all  day.  That  night  at 
twelve  o'clock  she  knocked  at  Miss  Ena- 
den's  door. 

"Am  I  disturbing  you?  I've  been  try- 
ing to  write  poetry,  and  I've  come  to  read 
you  my  first  attempt." 

Next  spring  the  literary  world  was  taken 
by  storm. 

"May-blossoms,"  by  the  Countess  de 
Villermay  —  with  its  white  binding,  its 
gold  hawthorn  spray  (designed  by  Jean 
Emden),  its  wide  margin  and  clear  type  — 
was  the  verse  book  otthe  season.  Critics 
praised  it ;  people  read  it,  and,  above  all, 
the  public  bought  it.  Its  special  feature 
was  the  piquancy  given  to  it  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  Its  democratic  sentiments  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  countess. 
"Not  Wanted  — a  Life's  Story,"  the  most 
striking  piece  in  the  volume,  was  a  real- 
istic poem  of  real  power  and  merit.  It 
was  a  tale  of  a  desperate  struggle  against 
starvation. 

Probably  the  countess  had  never  been 
so  happy  in  her  life.  From  her  former 
position  of  a  sprat  among  salmon,  she  was 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  salmon  among 
minnows.  People  who  had  snubbed  her, 
now  cultivated  her.  She  received  dinner 
invitations  from  those  who  had  formerly 
sent  her  "  At  Home  "  cards.  Her  friends 
became  more  friendly,  her  acquaintances 
more  numerous.  The  Athenceutn  called 
her  our  greatest  livine  poetess,  the  dis- 
cerning reviewer  remarKing  of  the  weakest 
poem  in  the  book,  "Surely  this  has  in  it 
somethins^  of  the  inductiveness  of  vital- 
ity;" and  even  the  Saturday  vouchsafed 
encomiums. 

Miss  Emden  was  to  the  full  as  happy  as 
the  countess  in  the  success  of  "  May  blos- 
soms." She  had  copied  out  the  manu- 
script, corrected  the  proofs,  designed  the 
cover.  She  collected  the  favorable  re- 
views; there  were  no  unfavorable  ones, 
for  the  press  was  unanimous  —  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  praising  a  countess.  And  she 
read  and  re-read  the  book  with  a  devotion 
that  sometimes  made  Mary  almost  impa- 
tient. 

When  Everard  Dobbs  wrote  and  asked 
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to  be  permitted  to  call  and  ofiEer  his  hom- 
age to  the  author  of  "  May-blossoms/* 
Miss  Emden  and  countess  were  equally 
excited. 

'*rve  only  met  him  twice,"  said  the 
countess,  **  to  speaic  to,  that  is.  I  almost 
wish  he  wasn't  coming,  I  am  horribly 
afraid  he  will  tind  me  out." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Well,  he  will  expect  the  author  of 
*  May-blossoms '  to  shine  more  in  conver- 
sation than  she  will  do." 

"  You  are  much  more  brilliant  than  most 
of  the  poets  we  know." 

And  Mary,  mentally  reviewing  in  a  flash 
a  line  of  long-haired,  flabby  youths,  felt 
her  remark  to  be  just. 

She  had  dressed  herself  to  receive  Mr. 
Dobbs^s  visit,  in  a  gown  whose  fashion- 
able trimmings  were  more  than  usually 
elaborate.  She  was  now  engaged  in  "  put- 
ting the  drawing-room  straight,"  as  she 
called  it.  That  is,  she  was  dexterously 
obliterating  all  marks  of  human  occupa- 
tion, and  reducing  the  room  to  something 
between  the  drawing-room  of  an  hotel, 
and  that  represented  on  our  national  stage. 

It  was  a  delicious  May  afternoon. 
Hampstead  Heath  was  profusely  dotted 
with  nursemaids  and  perambulators. 

Everard  Dobbs,  in  his  hansom,  leaned 
back  and  enjoyed  through  his  pince-nes 
the  beauty  of  the  day.  It  was  to  him  an 
hour  more  interesting  than  his  hours  were 
wont  to  be.  He  was  a  man  whose  un- 
healthy social  environment  had  proved 
too  much  for  his  own  healthy  impulses. 
At  five-and-twenty  he  had  become  an  ex- 
treme Radical,  but  his  early  expressions 
of  his  changed  views  had  been  sneered 
and  laughed  at  by  his  intimates,  and  he 
had  reached  thirty  without  having  ever 
found  strength  enough  to  defy  public 
opinion  —  which  with  nim,  as  with  all  of 
us,  meant  the  prejudices  of  a  very  narrow 
circle.  The  five  years'  struggle  with  his 
own  moral  consciousness  nad  left  its 
marks  upon  him,  and  he  was  unhappy. 
He  compounded  with  his  conscience  for 
his  cowardice  by  running  the  before-men- 
tioned paper  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
by  subscribing  out  of  an  ample  income 
to  several  democratic  and  socialist  socie- 
ties. But  the  hush-money  brought  him 
no  comfort.  His  own  set  voted  him  a 
"little  mad  on  those  questions,"  and 
promptly  changed  the  conversation  when 
he  approached  them,  which  he  did  rarely 
now.  His  few  working-class  acquaint- 
ances, while  they  took  his  money,  dis- 
trusted him,  and  called  him  dilettante, 
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"  May  -  blossoms  "  encouraged  him. 
Here  at  last  was  a  woman  of  his  kind. 
Surely  a  countess,  though  only  a  foreign 
one,  would  be  able  to  live  with  a  foot  in 
both  worlds,  —  that  of  the  "haves"  and 
the  "  have  nots."  By  her  side  he  might 
be  able  to  occupy  the  same  uncomfortable 
position. 

And  he  enquired  about  the  authoress, 
not  identifying  her  in  his  recollection  with 
a  stout  lady  whom  he  had  occasionally 
observed  at  receptions  and  concerts.  The 
poems  haunted  him.  He  read  them  again. 
They  were  stronger  than  he  had  supposed. 
They  expressed  not  only  subtle  refine- 
ments of  sentiment,  and  dainty  fancies, 
but  a  seriousness,  a  determined  champion- 
ing of  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed 
which  he  had  not  met  with  in  the  poetry 
of  any  woman,  and  which  he  had  never 
been  quite  able  to  get  into  his  own. 

So  he  wrote  and  asked  if  he  might  call 
upon  her. 

His  mind  was  filled  with  the  beauty  of 
her  poems,  and  when  she  came  forward 
to  meet  him  in  her  Parisian  costume,  he 
bowed  low,  rendered  speechless  by  the 
emphasis  of  the  contrast  between  her 
poems  and  herself.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  which  he  took  mechanicallv. 

"  Lovely  weather,  isn't  it?  "  she  asked, 
as  he  seated  himself. 

"  Yes,  quite  perfect,"  he  replied,  as  ear- 
nestly as  though  that  needed  saying,  with 
the  sun  shining  outside  and  the  May  airs 
blowing  through  the  room. 

He  was  violently  disappointed.  He 
could  not  have  said  what  he  expected  her 
to  be ;  but  whatever  it  was,  she  was  noth- 
ing like  it.  He  pulled  himself  together, 
however,  and  plunged  into  praises  of  her 
book,  she  listening  with  a  delight  which 
Miss  Emden,  in  the  background,  seemed 
to  share. 

"  Do  you  mind  my  talking  of  your 
work  ?  "  he  asked,  when  his  stock  of  ad- 
jectives began  to  run  low. 

"  Oh  no,  I  like  it  of  all  things ;  people 
who  write  always  do,  don't  they?  Only 
perhaps  so  much  sugar  is  not  good  for 
me  all  at  once." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  repeat  the  dose, 
as  often  as  you  will  let  me,"  with  a  banal 
smile  which  she  found  delightful. 

"  No  more  sugar  now,  please,"  with  a 
look  at  Jean  ;  "let  me  have  some  criticism 
—  a  good  strong  tonic." 

He  leaned  back  a  little  and  looked  at 
her  through  his  glasses.  "  I  don't  want 
to  criticise ;  I  should  like  to  question." 

The  countess  moved  her  arm  suddenly. 
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and  overturned  a  glass  of  Mardchal  Niel 
roses  that  stood  near  her.  When  the  con- 
fusion consequent  on  this  accident  and  on 
its  reparation  was  over,  Mr.  Dobbs  re- 
turRed  to  his  point. 

"  I  was  asking  you  if  I  might  put  ques- 
tions." 

"  If  you  don't  ask  very  difficult  ones." 

"  Well,  your  poem  called '  Not  Wanted.* 
How  did  you  find  out  all  that  about  the 
work-girls?  Or  was  it  sheer  inspira- 
tion?^* 

She  looked  thoughtful. 

*'  Oh,  one  gets  to  know  things  ! "  was 
the  vague  reply. 

**  And  you  really  believe  then,"  with  the 
slightest  possible  glance  round  the  dain- 
tily furnished  room,  **  that  this  awful  pov- 
erty must  go  on  so  long  as  we  have  all  — 
all  our  good  things  ?  " 

**Oh,  dear!  I  don't  think  I  meant  quite 
that.    One's  poems  are  poems  of  moods 

—  not  of  opinions,  don't  you  know  ?  "  She 
had  heard  a  jolly  poet  thus  excuse  a  pes- 
simistic sonnet. 

His  face  suggested  agreement,  and  she 
was  emboldened  to  go  on,  assuming  an 
argumentative  tone, — 

"Of  course,  you  know,  Mr.  Dobbs,  I'm 
not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  can 
do  mucli  to  alter  these  things ;  though,  of 
course,  it's  very  sad,  and  all  that." 

**  Don't  believe  her,"  cried  Jean  Emden, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  her  audience. 
"  That  poem  was  never  written  by  a  per- 
son who  thought  such  things  could  not  be 
helped." 

The  countess  laughed. 

**  You  see  what  a  champion  I  have,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  leave  her  to  fight  my  bat- 
tles. I  believe  she  knows  what  I  mean  as 
well  as  I  do  myself." 

Dobbs  turned  to  her. 

**  Of  course,  like  the  rest  of  us,  you 
admire  these  wonderful  poems  tremen- 
dously." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  admire  them 
so  very  much.     I  think  they  have  faults 

—  but  I  am  very,  very  fond  of  them." 

"  An  attached  dependent,"  was  the 
man's  comment,  "  but  not  a  toady."  And 
he  looked  with  some  kindness  at  the  little 
woman  in  black. 

•*  Are  you  going  to  the  Derby  ?  "  said 
the  countess  suddenly. 

Everard  Dobbs  accepted  this  remark  as 
a  finger-post  to  point  him  away  from  her 
book.  He  took  the  path  indicated,  and 
the  talk  turned  on  the  frivolities  of  life. 

Here  she  was  eloquent  —  even  brilliant. 
When  he  left  her  presence  he  left  a  mys- 
tery, and  took  with  him  a  problem.     How 


such  a  woman  should  have  written  such  a 
book !  this  was  the  mystery.  The  prob- 
lem was  the  old  one,  how  to  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  the  sensual  and  the  spirit- 
ual.    Had  she  solved  it  ?  he  wondered. 

Apparently  not,  judging  by  her  talk, 
and  yet  her  book  —  so  strong  —  so  earnest 
—  so  utterly  true.  He  read  the  poem 
again,  "  Not  Wanted." 

The  companion  had  been  right.  "  Not 
Wanted"  had  been  written  by  one  who 
believed  every  word  she  wrote.  Dobbs 
had  written  enough  poetry  of  that  kind 
himself  to  know  the  real  thing  when  he 
saw  it,  and  for  him  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  note  of  passionate  sincerity. 
Then  how  explain  the  contradiction  of 
her  poems  and  herself  ? 

Suddenly  the  humiliating  thought 
Hashed  upon  him  that  it  was  not  in  her 
but  in  him  that  the  fault  lay.  Had  she 
perhaps  seen  through  him  —  seen  that  he 
was  more  or  less  of  a  timeserver  and 
dilettante  democrat,  and  had  she  simply 
assumed  that  uncommonly  commonplace 
manner,  as  the  easiest  way  of  expressing 
her  determination  not  to  cast  conversa- 
tional pearls  before  a  half-hearted  swi^e  ? 

He  got  hot  all  over  —  as  we  all  do  when 
we  think  we  are  found  out.  He  made  one 
of  those  sudden  resolutions  of  honesty 
whereby  we  seek  to  deceive  ourselves  and 
those  whom  we  suspect  of  not  being 
deceived  by  us. 

He  fiung  himself  into  a  chair  and  began 
to  formulate  to  himself  his  confession  — 
shaping  it  to  be  understood  by  the  writer 
of  "  Not  Wanted." 

"I  will  write  and  ask  her  to  see  me 
alone,  and  then  she  will  help  me.  I  am 
certain  she  could  help  me." 

And  at  the  moment  rose  a  vision  of  the 
countess,  her  Parisian  dresses,  her  smile, 
her  voice.  How  cou/d  thzt  confession  be 
made  to  a  woman  with  three  chins?  He 
stified  the  thought.  After  all,  the  real 
woman  was  in  that  book  and  not  in  that 
French  gown.  But  the  memory  of  that 
triple  chin  somehow  kept  pen  from  paper, 
and  the  letter  was  not  written. 

The  next  morning  brought  him  a  coro- 
neted  envelope  containing  an  invitation  to 
a  garden  party,  with  a  little  line  across 
the  corner,  "  I  do  hope  you  are  not  al- 
ready engaged." 

He  was  already  engaged,  but  he  broke 
his  engagement  and  went  to  Hampstead 
at  the  day  and  hour  indicated.  He  hardly 
hoped  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  much,  but 
reality  surpassed  expectation  as  far  as 
opportunities  of  talk  went.  He  almost 
monopolized  her,  and  she  seemed  quite 
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willing  to  be  monopolized ;  but  he  had  no 
chance  of  making  his  confession,  for,  trv 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  get  her  to  talk 
of  her  book.  She  carried  her  afEectation 
of  unconcern  so  far  as  to  pretend  not  even 
to  remember  the  name  of  a  certain  church- 
yard, which  had  inspired  two  sonnets  in 
'*  May-blossoms." 

He  came  home  baffled  —  read  her  book 
again,  and  determined,  with  renewed  en- 
thusiasm, to  break  down  the  wall  of  re- 
serve she  had  built  up  between  her  work 
and  him,  and  to  get  at  her  real  self. 

A  v^ain  determination.  It  was  not  that 
he  did  not  meet  her  often.  He  met  her 
constantly,  and  sometimes  wondered  how 
it  was  that  whereas  before  he  had  seen  so 
little  of  her  as  not  to  connect  her  with  her 
name,  he  now  met  her  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  at  dance,  concert,  reception,  and 
literary  riunion.  He  also  found  that  he 
was  receiving  invitations  from  people  who 
were  not  quite  in  his  own  pet  set ;  and  as  he 
had  not  written  anything  just  lately,  and 
had  done  nothing  very  glorious,  he  found 
this  sudden  influx  of  cards  mysterious. 
But  he  concluded  that  talent  was  becom- 
ing more  popular,  and  accepted  his  invita- 
tions. 

When  he  could  not  talk  to  the  countess 
he  talked  to  Miss  Emden,  who  interested 
him,  in  spite  of  her  shy,  constrained  ways, 
by  her  evident  enthusiasm  for  and  com- 
prehension of  Madame  de  Villermay. 
But  when  he  did  talk  to  the  countess  he 
found  it  always  impossible  to  get  her  to 
talk  of  the  things  he  cared  for.  And  his 
final  stroke  of  ill-fortune  in  this  direction 
was  given  by  himself  by  the  unlucky 
remark  which  he  made  one  day  at  a 
picnic,  — 

"  I  believe  you  hate  me  to  talk  of  your 
book." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  "I 
do,"  and  laughed  the  loud  gay  laugh  that 
always  echoed  through  his  thoughts  of 
her. 

He  then  tried  to  get  the  companion  to 
talk  of  the  book  and  of  the  writer^s  views. 
She  would  talk  of  the  book  readily  enough, 
but  of  the  writer's  views  she  had  little  to 
say.  And  the  impression  deepened  in 
him,  that  they  considered  him  unworthy 
of  confidence  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  And  yet  the 
countess  did  not  seem  to  think  him 
unworthy  of  attention  and  kindness.  In- 
deed, Hampstead,  after  its  manner,  soon 
"  began  to  talk,"  and  to  foretell,  the  good- 
natured  a  match,  and  the  ill-natured  an 
esclandre. 

One  evening  in  July  he  had  been  asked  | 


to  one  of  the  well-known  Hampstead 
Drawing-Room  Meetings  held  to  "con* 
sider  Socialism."  Unkind  Philistines 
have  said  that  at  these  meetings  there  is 
more  flirtation  than  socialism  ;  but  Dobbs, 
at  any  rate,  went  single-heartedly,  and  with 
that  consciousness  of  extreme  virtue  which 
is  one  of  the  compensations  of  those  who 
attend  discussions  on  political  economy. 

He  was  there  early,  and  when  the  arri- 
val of  the  next  guest  drew  his  hostess 
from  his  side,  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece,  watching  the  door,  and 
amusing  himself  with  speculations  and 
criticisms  on  those  who  entered.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  accredited  Social- 
ists, and  there  was  about  most  of  the 
others  an  air  of  premeditated  good-humor 
—  the  kind  of  expression  which  guests 
wear  at  desert  when  the  children  are 
brought  in. 

He  rather  started  to  find  himself  look- 
ing up  with  increased  interest  when  Miss 
Emden  came  into  the  room,  and  he  was 
still  more  astonished  to  find  that  disap- 
pointment was  not  quite  the  feeling  with 
which  he  noticed  that  the  countess  was  not 
with  her. 

He  went  forward  to  greet  her,  and  sat 
by  her  during  the  meeting.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  him  to  see  every  point  made  by 
the  Socialist  lecturer  met  by  a  flash  of 
approval  from  her  dark  eyes.  She  looked 
very  handsome,  he  thought,  when  her  face 
lit  up  like  this.  The  greater  part  of  the 
audience  listened  with  the  tolerance  whidh 
one  shows  to  a  schoolboy  exhibiting  his 
stamp  album,  or  his  collection  of  birds' 
eggs. 

When  Socialism  had  been  "  consid- 
ered "  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  meeting 
broke  up,  and  Dobbs  found  himself  walk- 
ing along  beside  Miss  Emden  under  the 
pale  July  stars. 

She  walked  along  quickly,  only  replying 
by  rather  snappish  monosyllables  to  his 
conventional  commonplaces  about  the 
meeting. 

"  Tm  afraid  something's  vexed  you,"  he 
said  presently. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  quickly. 

"  Have  I  been  disagreeable  ?  I  didn't 
mean  to  be.  But  this  sort  of  thing  does 
annoy  me  fearfully  —  more  than  I  can 
say." 

"This  sort  of  thing?" 

"  Yes  —  I  mean  —  oh,  it's  too  much  to 
hear  these  smug,  smirking  people,  in  their 
comfortable  drawing-rooms,  talking  about 
the  poverty  they  are  causing  and  profit- 
ing by —  just  as  they  would  discuss  Chel- 
sea china  or  the  last  new  novel." 
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"jYou  see  they  don't  realize  it." 

"Then  they  should  hold  their  silly 
tongues.  When  one  knows  what  poverty 
means,  one  can  hardly  sit  still  and  hear 
them  talk.  One  wants  so  to  jump  up  and 
knock  their  empty  heads  together." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  felt  so  strongly 
about  this.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor  ?  " 

She  kicked  a  pebble  along  the  pave- 
ment. 

•*  There  !  that's  another  of  the  phrases 
that  drive  me  nearly  wild.  Looked  into  ! 
I've  been  in  the  condition." 

"Oh  —  I    beg  your  pardon "  and 

he  stopped  short,  confused. 

**  Oh,  there's  no  reason  why  you  should 
beg  my  pardon.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
thin-skinned,  thank  God !  about  having 
been  poor.     And  since  we  are  on    this 

subject I  was  penniless  when  the 

countess  took  me  to  live  with  her.  I  owe 
everything  to  her  —  everything  —  my  very 

The  vehemence  of  this  astonished 
Dobbs  still  more.  He  hardly  knew  what 
to  say. 

"  I  suppose  then  it  was  from  you  that 
the  countess  got  her  knowledge  of  —  of 
that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  a  remarkable  woman  she  is !  — 
she  must  have  a  wonderfully  subtle  and 
sympathetic  mind  to  transmute  all  this  — 
into  those  beautiful  poems." 

She  smiled,  frowned,  and  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  know,  she  interests  me  pro- 
foundly. Her  brain  seems  to  be  in  water- 
tight compartments.  The  poet  is  so 
completely  apart  from  the  woman." 

"Perhaps  not  so  completely  apart  as 
you  think." 

They  walked  alone  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  suddenly,  without  know- 
ing how,  Everard  Dobbs  found  himself 
making,  to  Miss  Emden,  the  confession  he 
bad  meant  to  make  to  the  countess.  He 
told  her  how  he  had  believed  —  and  not 
had  the  courage  of  his  faith;  how  he 
had  vainly  tried  to  satisfy  his  soul  with 
the  husks  of  conventionalism ;  and  how, 
though  he  was  still  starving,  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  seek  noble  food.  She  lis- 
tened absorbedly ;  now  and  then  throwing 
in  a  word  or  a  Question. 

"And  when  I  read  that  book,  I  said  to 
myself  that  the  woman  who  wrote  it  was 
the  only  human  being  who  could  help  me ; 
that  the  sort  of  strength  there  is  in  that 
book  was  just  the  sort  of  strength  I 
wanted.  That  was  why  I  wrote  and  asked 
her  to  let  me  come   to  see   her.    Miss 


Emden,  I  felt  I  loved  the  writer  of  that 
book." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  feel  I  haven't  yet  found  her. 
But  I  hope  to  find  her.  I  have  failed  to 
understand  Madame  de  Villermay,  but  I 
mean  to  understand  her  yet." 

"  You  shall,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"  You  will  help  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  —  good-night." 

"  Weill  but  this  is  not  the  house." 

"  No ;  but  I  feel  I  must  run  the  rest  of 
the  way." 

And  without  a  hand-shake  she  left  him. 
He  was  a  fastidious  man,  and  had  culti- 
vated the  fastidious  side  of  his  nature. 
Somehow  Madame  de  Villermay  was  a 
little  too  big,  a  trifle  too  fat;  her  laugh 
was  a  little  too  loud  —  her  embonpoint  a 
little  too  pronounced.  Why  hadn't  the 
book  been  written  by  some  quiet,  refined, 
spirituelle^  dainty  little  woman,  like  — 
well,  even  like  Miss  Emden  ? 

Madame  de  Villermay  at  that  moment 
was  sitting  alone  ;  on  her  lap  a  little  bun- 
dle of  bis  notes  —  harmless,  necessary 
notes  —  about  dinners  and  at  homes  ;  and  ' 
in  her  hand  a  photograph  —  his  photo- 
graph. 

She  was  looking  at  it  with  a  tender  ex- 
pression which  became  her  much  less 
than  her  usual  society  air.  Her  eyes  half- 
closed  and  grew  moist,  and  her  features, 
beine  a  trifle  relaxed,  looked  larger  than 
usual.  She  kissed  the  photograph  —  a 
soft,  hot  kiss,  and  at  the  moment  a  tap  at 
her  door  brought  her  up  with  a  start. 
With  one  swift  movement  she  thrust  the 
letters  and  photograph  under  a  pile  of 
papers  beside  her,  and  was  reading  Mr. 
Whistler's  "  Ten  o'clock,"  when  the  door 
opened  and  Miss  Emden  came  in.  She 
looked  up. 

"  Well,  dear  ?  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
evening  ?    Who  was  there  ?  " 

Miss  Emden  mentioned  a  few  names. 

"And  Mr.  Dobbs  was  there,  and  he 
walked  home  with  me." 

"  Oh  I  Why,  what  a  pity  !  Why  ever 
didn't  you  bring  him  in,  dear?  " 

"  Because  he  told  me  he  loved  the  au- 
thor of  that  book,  and  I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer." 

She  caught  up  a  copy  of  "  that  book," 
—  there  was  one  in  every  room  in  the 
bouse  — and  flung  it  across  the  room. 

The  countess  sat  bolt  upright,  her  skirt 
stretched  ungracefully  tight  across  her 
knees.     Her  eyes  shone. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  told  you  he 
loves  me  f  " 

"  Vou  /  "  —  the  contemptuous  intonation 
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stuQg  the  countess  like  a  lash  —  **  no,  not 
you,  but  the  woman  who  wrote  that  book ! " 

The  other  leaned  back. 

**  I  suppose  you're  caught  yourself, 
since  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  it." 

**  Well,  if  I  am,  I  haven*t  shown  it  to 
him  and  everybody  else ! " 

The  countess  jumped  up  and  walked 
across  the  room,  and  picked  up  the  book, 
which  lay  face-downwards  on  the  carpet. 

"  You  seem  very  much  excited.  I  must 
say  your  Socialism  doesn't  seem  to  agree 
with  you." 

"Look  here"  —  the  other  came  quite 
close  to  her,  —  "  this  man  has  been  for 
the  last  ten  years  doing  his  best  to  lose 
his  own  soul,  and  stifle  everything  that's 
good  in  him.  He  can  be  saved,  I'm  cer- 
tain of  that.  Do  you  think  you  can  save 
him?" 

The  countess  turned  away. 

••  Oh  !  bother  !  "  She  tossed  her  head. 
"You  know  I  don't  understand  all  this 
high-falutin  talk  of  losing  souls  and  saving 
men,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Tell  me  straight 
out  what  you  want.  You  can  be  business- 
like enough  when  you  like." 

'•  I  want  you  to  give  up  trying  to  catch 
this  man ;  he's  not  your  kind  of  man  at 
all,  and  it's  not  much  of  a  sacrifice.  You'll 
never  catch  him  on  your  merits,  and 
though  you  mayn't  understand  it,  you'll 
just  kill  the  little  good  there  is  in  him, 
and  in  you  too." 

"  Well  ? " 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  tell  him  the  truth 
about  the  book." 

"Tell  him  yourself." 

"  No,  that  I  never  will.  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  we  agreed  to  publish  the  book 
under  your  own  name,  you  said  a  hundred 
times  that  if  it  succeeded,  you  would  tell 
the  whole  world  ?  Well,  I  don't  ask  that, 
and  I  never  will  ask  it,  but  I  do  ask  you 
to  tell  A/fflf." 

"  Agreed.  Wasn't  it  your  own  pro- 
posal ?  " 

"Yes,  and  a  wicked  one  it  was.  A  lie 
always  ends  like  this." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  proposed  it." 

"  Didn't  you  wish  me  to  ?  Don't  you 
understand  that  I  felt  so  grateful  to  you 
that  I  would  have  cut  oS  my  hands  if 
you'd  wanted  it?" 

"  Your  feelings  have  changed  pretty 
much  now.     I  believe  you  hate  me." 

"  No,  1  don't  hate  you ;  but  I  hate  to 
see  you  playing  th^se  stupid  tricks,  and 
trying  to  entangle  men  you  don't  care 
about.  Some  men  aren't  worth  anything 
better,  but  I  think  this  one  is." 

The  countess  had  suddenly  grown  calm. 


"  Even  worth  your  trying  to  catch,  eh  ?  " 

"Oh!  how  can  you  say  such  things? 
Have  I  ever  " 

"There,  there,"  coldly,  "don't  let's 
have  any  heroics  —  there's  no  need.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  telling 
your  friend  that  you  wrote  the  book,  and 
you  can  devote  yourself  to  saving  his  val- 
uable soul.    Good-night." 

She  smiled  as  Miss  Emden  left  her. 
When  she  was  alone  she  flung  her  hands 
above  her  head,  and  then  threw  herself 
face-downwards  on  the  sofa.  She  had 
lost  the  man  she  loved  —  but  she  had  kept 
her  secret.  She  could  not  have  refused 
to  tell  Everard  Dobbs  ;  and  she  was  glad 
she  had  consented  in  such  an  off-hand  way 
as  to  put  herself  completely  in  the  right, 
and  Miss  Emden  in  the  wrong. 

"  It's  always  the  way,"  she  said  to  her- 
self ;  "  the  more  you  do  for  people  the  less 
grateful  they  are.  She'll  go  away  now  — 
of  course.  So  much  the  better.  I  hate 
these  up-in-the-clouds  people,  perpetually 
criticising  you.  She  can  have  the  money 
that's  come  in  from  'May-blossoms.' 
She'd  not  take  anything  else,  but  she  has  a 
right  to  that.  Nobody  would  ever  have 
published  her  book,  without  my  name  — 
she  ought  to  remember  that." 

An  hour  later  Jean  Emden  came  down 
—  her  eyes  red  with  crying,  her  hair  dis- 
ordered, her  chin  firmly  set. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  "you  have  been 
good  to  me  —  you  have  saved  my  life. 
I'm  an  ungrateful  brute !  Don't  tell  him. 
I'll  go  away." 

"  And  what  about  his  soul  ?  "  said  the 
countess  maliciously. 

She  looked  troubled.  Madame  de  Vil- 
lermay  laughed. 

"  Well,  make  your  mind  easy.  I've  just 
been  out  myself  and  posted  a  letter  to 
him,  telling  him  the  whole  thing." 

The  letter  Dobbs  received  put  the  mat- 
ter in  a  light  not  very  unfavorable  to  the 
countess;  there  is  a  way  of  confessing  a 
sin  which  makes  the  sinner  seem  more 
spotless  even  than  before — and  he  still 
visits  her  at  Hampstead,  occasionally.  He 
much  more  often  visits  Miss  Emden,  in 
Shadwell,  where  she  manages  a  Co-opera- 
tive Needlewomen's  Association,  estab- 
lished with  his  capital,  running  now  at  a 
small  annual  loss.  She  has  published  an- 
other volume  of  poems,  in  her  own  name 
this  time,  and  all  the  reviews  say  she  has 
cribbed  shamefully  from  the  authoress  of 
"  May-blossoms."  She  believes  that  Mr. 
Dobbs  is  on  the  right  road  at  last.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  managing  a  recent 
women's  strike,  and  he  is  at  present  laid 
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up  with  a  sore  throat  caught  in  lecturini 
from  an  i averted  tub  outside  the  DocI 
Gates.  Fabian  Bland. 


From  The  Coatempoiary  Review. 
THE  FUTURE   OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

BY  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

The  very  uame  "  Westminster  Abbe^  " 
indicates  the  venerable  associations  which 
have  clung  for  so  many  centuries  to  that 
glorious  building.  It  is  an  abbreviation 
for  Ecclesia  Aboatiae  WestmonasterUn" 
sis  J  and  for  more  than  three  centuries  it 
has  been  a  beloved  and  inveterate  mis- 
nomer for  **  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Peter,"  which  since  1 560  has  been  the  le^l 
designation  for  what  Shakespeare  calls 
**  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Westminster." 
If  we  may  place  any  reliance  on  tradition, 
a  church  was  built  there  by  King  Sebert 
in  616.  Of  the  abbey  church  built  by 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  Henry 
III.  demolished  quasi nullius  omnino  va- 
loris,  the  bases  of  two  pillars  may  still  be 
seen  under  the  splendid  mosaic  of  the 
sacrarium.  The  present  building  was  the 
slow  growth  of  five  centuries.  Begun  by 
Henry  III.,  and  by  him  carried  as  far  as 
the  first  piUar  of  the  choir,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Edward  I.  as  far  as  the  lirst 
pillar  of  the  nave.  Richard  II.  built  four 
or  five  more  bays  of  the  nave,  and  when  it 
it  had  been  still  further  extended  under 
Henry  V.,  the  nearly  completed  building 
was  used  at  the  Te  Deum  for  the  victory 
at  Agincourt  on  November  23, 141 5.  The 
west  end  was  built  by  Islip,  who  became 
abbot  in  1500.  Henry  VII.*s  glorious 
chapel  was  begun  in  1513.  The  western 
towers,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
were  not  finished  till  about  1740.  Thus 
the  mere  material  structure  reminds  us  of 
the  condition  and  fortunes  of  England 
during  many  stages  of  her  national  career, 
and  represents  the  three  great  phases  of 
Norman,  Gothic,  and  perpendicular  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  the  Italian  taste  of  the 
Georgian  era. 

By  any  nation  in  the  world  Westminster 
Abbey  would  be  regarded  as  a  precious 
possession,  but  it  is  not  always  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  unique  in  its  preciousness. 
Other  nations  possess,  or  have  possessed, 
the  burial-places  where  '*  kings  had  their 
gorgeous  obsequies."  The  Byzantine 
emperors  lay  in  their  splendid  sarcophagi 
of  porphyry  at  St.  Sophia:  the  kings  of 
France  were  entombed  at  St.  Denys ;  the 
kings  of  Spain  at  the  Escurial ;  the  czars 


of  Russia  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg ; 
.the  emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  at 
Innspruck  and  Vienna ;  the  popes  of  Rome 
at  St.  Peter's.  In  few  of  these  instances 
was  the  scene  of  burial  the  scene  also  of 
coronation;  but  in  the  Abbey 

that  antique  pile  behold, 
Where  royal  heads  receive  their  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  their  crowns  and  does  their  ashes 

keep, 
Here  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  here  they 

sleep. 

Other  nations,  too,  have  had  buildings 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Athens  had  her  Stoa  Poecile  in 
memory  of  Marathon;  Rome  had  her 
statue-crowned  Forum;  France  has  her 
Pantheon  ;  Germany  her  Valhalla ;  Italy 
her  Santa  Croce  in  Florence.  But  West- 
minster Abbey  is  something  more  than  all 
these.  It  is  a  church  which  for  centuries 
has  gathered  myriads  of  worshippers 
under  its  "  high-embowed  roof,"  as  well 
as  a  place  where  kings  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  crowned,  and  married,  and 
interred.  It  is  a  place  of  commemoration 
for  every  varietv  of  departed  genius  and 
worth.  It  is  haunted  by  innumerable 
memories.  English  literature  is  crowded 
with  allusions  to  its  majestic  solemnity. 
It  enshrines  and  illustrates  the  many  va- 
rying tendencies  of  art.  It  has  received 
an  impress  in  age  after  age  from  the 
changing  phases  of  religion.  It  has  wit- 
nessed a  thousand  tragic  and  tender 
scenes  in  which  the  grandest  of  national 
events  has  been  colored  with  the  joy  or 
pathos  of  individual  destinies.  Through 
every  chapel  and  ambulatory  of  it  flows 
the  full  majestic  stream  of  English  his- 
tory ;  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  it 
have  eddied  the  lesser  rivulets  and  back- 
waters of  human  life. 

There  is  no  other  building  in  the  whole 
world  where  it  is  so  impossible  to  take 
a  single  step  without  being  endlessly 
reminded  of  great  thoughts,  of  great  men, 
of  great  events.  Its  popular  name  recalls 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  East  on  Christian  feelings, 
the  growth  of  monasticism,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  scholastic  theology,  the  Refor- 
mation. The  entire  structure,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  detail,  is  one  vast  religious 
symbol  of  the  Trinity,  the  crucifixion,  the 
resurrection,  the  communion  of  saints, 
the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  the  expul- 
sion of  evil  spirits  and  evil  influences. 
The  immediate  impression  it  was  meant 
to  make  on  the  beholder  was  to  recall  to 
him  the  thought  of  God  and  the  thought 
of  death. 
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They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes ; "  or  he  shall 

Who  thus  could  build.    Be  mine  in  hours  of  take  us  to  look  at  the  monument  of  Pitt 

^^9      ,       ,              ,         r       ,  over  the  western  door,  where  the  heaven- 

Or  grovelhne  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here,  ^o^n  minister  stands  in  the  attitude  so 

C)r  through  the  aisles  of  Westmmster  to  roam,  ,_-ii  u„-,„„  ^^  kjo  ^,^^*^r^,^r^.^^i^^    «,k;i«^ 

Where   Bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  dancmg  \^^^^  known  to  his  contemporaries,  while 

f^a—                  *               ^               *  drawing  up  his  haughty  head  and  stretch- 
Melts  if  il^ross  the  threshold.  ing  out  his  arm  with  commanding  gesture, 
,      ,         ,    ,            ,    ., ,.  he  pours  forth  the  lofty  language  of  inex- 
As  we  wander  through  the  vast  building,  tinguishable  hope, 
the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  himself  might  g^,  leaving  the  graves  and  cenotaphs  of 
seem  to  glide  with  us,  and  point  us  now  po^ts,  orators,  musicians,  and  great  actors, 
^^  and  passing  to  the  north  transept  by  Flax- 
A  base  foul  stone  made  precious  by  the  foil  man^s  monument  over  the  grave  where 
Of  England's  chair ;  ♦  Murray,  long  enough  his  country's  pride, 
now  to  —  Is  now  no  more  than  Tully  or  than  Hyde  — 

The    monumental    sword    that    conquered  is  there  any  other  spot  of  ground  in  all  the 

France;  world  in  which,  within  the  space  of  a  few 

now  to  the  helmet yards,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  a  group 

„„.,,.,    «  .  ,     ,      .     -.   .  of  statesmen  so  eminent  as  Chatham,  Pitt, 

Which  did  affright  the  air  of  Agmcourt ;  p^^^  Grattan,  Wilberforce,   Castlereagh, 

or  to  the  saddle  into  which  the  young  the  two  Cannings,  and  Palmerston?    As 

hero  king —  he  stands  upon  their  graves  who  can  fail 

xr    1..  J    -.u       u         •  *    u«        *.  to  feel  the  force  of  the  lesson  pointed  alike 

Vaulted  with  such  ease  mto  his  seat  1      ^yr  i-     -   j  u    c^  •♦d     t-^  \x  ^ 

As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  ^X  Macaulay  and  by  Scott  ?    To  Macau- 

To  witch  the  worlcfwith  noble  horsemanship.!  jay,  ♦who  so  often  alludes  to  the  Abbey, 

it  was  "that  temple  of  silence  and  recon- 

And  here,  hard  by  his  own  cenotaph,  dilation  where  the    enmities  of  twenty 

in   Poets    Corner,  on  the  spot  which,  as  generations  lie  buried ;  the  great  Abbey 

Fuller  says,  "is  enough  almost  to  make  which  has,  during  many  ages,  afforded  a 

passengers   feet  to  move  metrically,  who  quiet  resting-place  to  those  whose  minds 

go  over  the  place  where  so  much  poetical  and  bodies  have  been  shattered  by  the 

dust  is  interred,"  is  the  grave  of  Spenser,  contentions  of  the  great  hall."    To  Scott 

by  which  Shakespeare  may  himself  have  it  pointed  the  same  lesson.     Speaking  of 

stood  at  the  poet's  funeral  with  Beaumont  the  close  vicinity  of  the  coffins  of  Pitt  and 

and  Fletcher,  and  into  which  his  own  pen   pox  he  says  : 

may  have  been  thrown  with  the  elegies  of  ' 

other  poets  and  the  pens  that  wrote  them.t  iP«  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry. 

But  while  the  words  of  Shakespeare  add  ^^'^  ^""l  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

so  deep  an  interest  to  the  torn bs'and  relics  ^t  ^:iV:sll^^^^^^^^^                  , 

of  the  Abbey,  we  may  take  many  another  Here  where  the  fretted  ais  es  prolong 

master  of  English  literature  as  our  guide.  The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  will  accom-  As  if  some  angel  spoke  again, 

pany   us  with    Sir    Roger  de   Coverley.  "All  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men;  " 

Steele  will  take  us  with  him  to  find  mate-  If  ever  from  an  English  heart 

rials  for  his  "  Tatler,"  and  Charles  Lamb  O  here  let  prejudice  depart  1 1 

for  his"  Elia,"  and  Washington  Irving  for  «,..     u^.„^„^^   ?«  k.,«^ /^«^  ^*  ♦!..»  «,-,«,. 

I.-    £*oi    *.  u  u    I  »>      J  ^u  -1      rr-      i  This,  however,  is  but  one  ot  the  many 

forhis-Amtca^ll^^^^^^^  ^^''^^^^  lessons \vhich  here  "the   stoni 

for  his     American  I-ecture.      Macaulay  ^j^  jj                  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^ 

shall  point  out  to  us  where  "over  those  ♦:^k-.- ^«^«.^J;«.»»     r  .«:ii  ««*ri.«oii^«  ♦u^ 

Vi                .           au      *  *  1  timber  answer  It.      1  will  notdweilon  the 

venerable  Reives  towers  the  stately  monu-  ^^.                     .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.     ,^f 

ment  of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  ^       ^  ^.^      ^.^^  ^^^^  Washington 

ef3&gy,  graven  bv  a  cunmng  hand   seems  i^vingsee  "in  this  vast  assembly  of  sep- 

stilTwith  eagle  face  and  outstretched  arm  ^^f                      ^  humiliation,  a  huge 

to  bid  Engfand  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  p.,^  ^^  reiterated^omilies  on  the  empd- 

•  Richard  III.,  act  t.,  «.  j.   Compare  Henry  VI..  pess  of  renown  and  the  certainty  of  obliv- 

Part  II.,  actLsca:—  lon."    Nor  need  I  repeat  with  Kingsley, 

'*  Methinks  I  sate  in  seat  of  majesty  that  "  awful  IS  the  Abbey,  but  not  sad ;  for 

In  ihc  Cathedral  Church  of  Westminster,  it  {3  a  symbol  of  both  WOrlds,  the  SCen  and 

And  m    that  chair  where   kmgs   and  queens   are  ^                                            ' 

crowned." 

t  Henry  IV.,  part  I.,  act  iv.,  sc.  2.  *  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 

t  SMnley's  MemcriaJs,  p.  zjo.  t  Marmion,  Introduction  to  Canto  I.  (abbreyiated). 
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the  unseen,  and  of  the  veil,  thin  as  a  cob- 
web, and  yet  opaque  as  night  which  parts 
the  two."  But  I  think  that  all  raay  here 
be  taught  a  duty  much  needed  at  all 
epochs,  and  not  least  in  our  own — the 
duty  of  tolerance,  founded  on  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  Christian  faith,  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  death.  Amid  the  vast  diver- 
sity of  religious  opinions,  in  spite  of  the 
internecine  conflicts  of  antagonistic  sects, 
good  men  and  saints  of  God  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  have  here  worshipped, 
with  holy  worship,  the  same  Lord,  in 
whose  name  they  would  fain  have  sent 
each  other  to  the  block  or  to  the  stake. 
We  pause  beside  the  pulpit.  Here  the 
Puritan  divines  thundered  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome.  Here  the  Romish 
preachers  anathematized  the  apostasies  of 
Puritanism.  These  walls  have  heard  the 
voice  of  Cranmer  as  he  addressed  the 
boy-king  on  whom  rested  the  hopes  of  the 
Reformers,  and  of  Abbot  Feckenham  as 
he  preached  in  cope  and  mitre  to  Philip 
of  Spain  and  Mary  Tudor.  They  have 
heard  the  Anglican  South  shooting  out  his 
arrows,  even  bitter  words,  against  the 
Independents,  and  the  Nonconformist 
Baxter  pleading  the  cause  of  comprehen- 
sion. They  have  heard  Bishop  Bonner, 
as  he  sang  the  Latin  Mass,  coming  fresh 
perhaps  from  the  death-warrant  of  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  the  Puritan  Stephen  Marshall 
pouring  forth  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  eulogy  of  Pym.  They  heard 
the  angry  murmur  of  the  people  when 
the  timeserving  Sprat  read  James  IL's 
declaration  of  indulgence,  and  their  deep 
hum  of  applause  when  Burnet  proph- 
esied the  coming  glories  of  William  III. 
Here  Wolsey  received  the  hat  of  a  cardi- 
nal, and  Leighton  the  consecration  of  an 
archbishop.  Here  Cardinal  Pole  solemnly 
welcomed  back  the  Church  of  England 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Here,  side  by  side,  in  their  stately 
tomb  lie  the  Tudor  queens,  of  whom 
the  one  burnt  Protestants  for  their  faith, 
and  the  other  sent  Romish  priests  to  the 
block  for  their  treason,  of  whom  one 
defeated  the  Armada  equipped  for  the 
thraldom  of  England  by  the  husband  of 
the  other  —  Regno  consortes  et  urna  Ma- 
ria et  Elizabetha  sorores,  sharers  in  one 
quiet  grave,  and  wearers  of  the  same  un- 
easy crown.  And  opposite  them  lies  the 
other  ill-fated  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  whom 
Elizabeth  sent  to  the  block,  and  whose 
tomb  was  once  supposed  to  be  **  resplen- 
dent with  miracles."  Here  are  alike  the 
monuments  of  Dryden  the  Catholic  and 
Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  highly 


unorthodox,  and  Watts  the  Independent. 
The  tomb  of  Popham  the  Roundhead 
colonel  stands  close  beside  that  of  Cary 
the  Cavalier,  who  died  heartbroken  at  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  And  here  stands 
the  statue  of  Milton,  the  mere  mention  of 
whose  name  in  a  single  line  of  another's 
epitaph  was  once  held  to  defile  the  Abbey. 
Many  who  would  have  cursed  each  other 
when  living  here  lie  side  by  side  at  peace, 
judged  not  by  their  unessential  differ- 
ences, but  by  the  larger  eyes  of  divine 
wisdom  and'  national  gratitude.  Man's 
opinionativeness  is  no  measure  of  God's 
infinitude,  nor  ought  we  to  exclude  from 
our  sympathy  those  whom  God  does  not 
exclude  from  his  forgiving  love.  The 
censers  may  be  different,  yet  the  incense 
is  the  same;  the  form  may  be  different^ 
yet  the  faith  one ;  the  theology  different, 
yet  the  righteousness  identical.  It  is  a 
fact  of  which  we  need  often  to  be  re- 
minded, and  which  nowhere  finds  so  em- 
phatic a  witness  as  within  these  venerable 
walls,  —  that  "God  is  not  the  leader  of  a 
sect." 

But  the  ways  in  which  the  Abbey  exer- 
cises a  beneficent  and  inspiring  influence 
are  very  numerous. 

It  does  so,  for  instance,  by  its  direct 
appeal  to  noble  ambition.  The  colossal 
monuments  raised  by  the  nation  to  her 
sea-warriors ;  to  the  gallant  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel,  to  Harvey,  and  Hutt,  and  Mon- 
tague, killed  at  Brest  in  1794;  to  Blair, 
and  Blayne,  and  Lord  Robert  Manners,^ 
who  fell  in  the  West  Indies  under  Rod- 
ney in  1782;  to  brave  Captain  Come  well, 
shot  down  at  Toulon  in  1743  >  ^^  Admiral 
Vernon,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  others* 
show  the  pride  that  England  felt  in  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  the  gratitude  which 
she  desired  to  show  to  her  brave  defend- 
ers. They  explain  the  enthusiasm  which 
consoled  Nelson  even  under  the  thought 
of  death  in  battle,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  exclamation  :  "  To-morrow  a 
peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey."  The 
trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  allow 
Themistocles  to  sleep.  These  monu- 
ments may  have  had  a  like  effect  on  the 
minds  of  many  an  English  sailor. 

Nor  have  the  great  soldiers  been  for- 
gotten. We  still  look  with  interest  at  the 
tomb  of  the  standard-bearer  of  Agincourt, 
of  Major  Creed  and  Colonel  Bingfield,  who 
fell  by  Marlborough's  side  at  Blenheim ; 
and  of  Major  Andr^,  who  died  a  spy's 
death  in  the  American  war.  Athens  was 
proud  that  her  sons  had  in  one  year  fallen 
in  many  parts  of  Greece.  Does  it  tell 
nothing  of  the  warlike  activity  of  England 
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that  OD  the  tablet  to  Sir  R.  BiDgham 
(1598)  we  read  how  he  had  served  his 
country  ia  Scotland  and  Ireland,  *'in  the 
Isle  of  Candy  under  the  Venetians,  at 
Lepanto  against  the  Turks,  in  the  civil 
wars  of  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
at  Smerwich  where  the  Romanes  and 
Irish  were  vanquished"?  And  we  see 
how  long  that  martial  energy  continued, 
when,  on  the  neighboring  tomb  of  General 
Trigge,  we  read  that  he  fought  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Miriden  and  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
and  captured  Surinam  in  the  West  Indies, 
dying  in  1814. 

Again,  who  can  say  how  many  may  have 
been  encouraged  and  stimulated  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  by  these  memorials  of 
faithful  duty  and  unforgotten  effort? 

Ever  their  statues  rise  before  us, 

Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 

At  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us, 

With  looks  of  beauty  and  thoughts  of  good. 

One  day,  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  weary 
boy  of  fifteen,  struggling  under  a  load  of 
books,  which  he  had  to  carry  as  a  book- 
seller^s  apprentice,  turned  into  the  Abbey 
for  a  moment's  rest ;  he  laid  down  his  load 
and  burst  into  involuntary  tears  as  he 
thought  of  an  obscure  and  lifelong  serf- 
dom. Then  suddenly  looking  up,  he 
caught  sight  of  all  the  statues  around  him, 
and  he  thought:  ** These  men  fought 
bravely  the  battle  of  their  life  and  won ; 
and  so  will  I."  The  incident  proved  to 
be  a  turning-point  in  his  career.  That  boy 
was  Joshua  Marshman,  the  father-in-law 
of  Havelock,  the  colleague  of  William 
Carey,  the  joint  author  of  the  Bengali 
grammar  and  the  Sanskrit  dictionary,  the 
translator  into  English  of  the  works  of 
Confucius  —  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
modern  missions  in  the  East.  And  if, 
as  Johnson  said,  "the  man  is  not  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or 
whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona,*'  so  it  is  certain 
that  multitudes  have  been  taught  and  en- 
nobled by  the  influences  of  the  Abbey.  I 
was  in  residence  as  canon  during  the  last 
day's  work  of  Dean  Stanley  and  heard  his 
last  sermon.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, aod  was  one  of  a  series  —  marked 
with  all  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  dean's 
style  ^  on  the  Beatitudes,  illustrated  by 
the  characters  of  those  buried  in  the  Ab- 
bey. I  remember  well  how  he  spoke  of 
Newton,  **than  whom  none  ever  had  a 
whiter  soul ; "  and  of  Margaret  of  Rich- 
mond, whose  humility  he  illustrated  by 


her  saying  that  **if  the  princes  of  Europe 
would  cease  their  mutual  quarrels  and 
would  go  on  a  crusade,  she  would  ac- 
company them  as  their  laundress."  The 
dean's  professed  object  was  **  to  show  that 
we  have  something  in  life  worth  striving 
for,  and  that  this  Abbey,  by  its  various 
examples,  has  something  worth  teaching." 

How  deeply,  too,  have  the  influences  of 
the  Abbey  anected  the  literature  of  En- 
gland !  Besides  the  poets  and  prose-writ- 
ers whom  we  have  mentioned,  in  what 
glowing  terms  is  it  alluded  to  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Milton,  and  Waller,  and  Burke,  and 
by  many  another  poet  and  orator  from 
Chaucer  and  Skelton  down  to  Wordsworth 
and  Emerson !  And  who  can  szy  how 
many  literary  efforts  owe  their  ongin  to 
the  memories  which  it  has  awaked  ?  To 
mention  but  one  instance:  it  was  while 
standing  with  Dean  Milman  under  the 
bust  of  Warren  Hastings,  that  Macaulay 
first  determined  to  enrich  our  history  with 
his  splendid  essay  on  the  great  proconsul. 

Once  more  :  have  none  been  inspired  to 
conspicuous  self-denial  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-men  by  observing  that  men 
and  women,  without  any  other  pre-emi- 
nence, have  yet  won  themselves  immortal 
names  simply  by  the  part  they  have  played 
in  great  philanthropic  movements?  For 
there  we  find  the  tombs  or  memorials  of 
Mrs.  Katherine  Bovey,  who  claims  some 
share  in  the  honor  of  having  originated 
the  plan  of  Sunday-schools  ;  of  Jonas 
Han  way,  founder  of  the  Foundling  and 
Magdalen  Hospitals ;  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  noted  for  her  charities;  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  chief  founder  of  the 
pupil-teacher  system  ;  of  William  Wilber- 
force  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  the  liberators 
of  the  slaves ;  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who 
helped  to  reform  our  criminal  code. 
There,  on  the  tomb  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
we  may  read  how  "during  a  protracted 
life,  with  an  intense  but  quiet  persever- 
ance which  no  success  could  relax,  no 
reverse  subdue,  no  toil,  privation,  or  re- 
proach could  daunt,  he  devoted  his  time, 
talents,  fortune,  and  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  body  to  the  service  of  the  most 
injured  and  helpless  of  mankind;  "*  and 
on  the  tomb  of  Granville  Sharpe,  how  he 
aimed  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  guilt 
of  using  the  arm  of  freedom  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  the  slave. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  I  must  not 
entirely  pass  over  the  teaching  of  epitaphs 


*  The  epitaph  was  written  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen* 
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and  inscriptioDS.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
them  are  long,  pompous,  pedantic,  illegi- 
ble ;  and  that,  in  some  instances,  as  on 
the  shocking  epitaph  of  Gay  — 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it : 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it  — 

they  strike  a  radically  false  note.  But 
here  and  there — not  to  speak  of  mere 
felicities  of  language  —  they  inculcate  a 
noble  lesson.  On  the  tomb  of  brave  young 
Francis  Holies  we  read  that  — 

Man's  life  is  measured  by  his  works,  not  days ; 
Not  aged  sloth  but  active  youth  hath  praise. 

Solon  had  the  Athenian  Hermae  in- 
scribed with  moral  gnomes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  multitude.  Many  a  brief 
expression  on  an  Abbey  tomb  serves  the 
same  purpose.  Is  there  nothing  striking  in 
the  line,  "  He  feared  man  so  little  because 
he  feared  God  so  much,"  on  the  tomb  of 
Lord  Lawrence  ?  Have  none  been  stirred 
to  generosity  by  the  prayer  that  God  would 
enable  him  to  bless  his  fellow-men,  re- 
corded on  the  place  where  lie  the  remains 
of  George  Peabody  ?  Who  is  not  touched 
by  the  energetic  reprobation  of  the  slave- 
trade,  **  that  open  sore  of  the  world,"  the 
last  words  ever  written  by  Livingstone  in 
his  solitude,  and  here  engraved  upon  his 
tomb  ?  The  two  monosyllables,  **  Love  — 
Serve,"  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  will  epitomize  for  thou- 
sands the  main  moral  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pels. Many  more  instances  might  be 
given,  but  I  will  only  add  that  they  may 
often  be  found  in  unnoticed  corners.  Few 
slabs  are  less  noticed  than  that  humble 
piece  of  marble  which  records  Jeremiah 
Horrox,  the  young  curate  of  Hoole,  and 
the  inventer  of  the  micrometer,  who  died 
at  twenty-two,  after  detecting  the  long  in- 
equality in  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  and  determining  the  motion 
of  the  lunar  apse.  He  was  the  first  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  on  Sunday, 
November  24,  i639(O.S.)»  in  the  brief  in- 
terval between  three  full  Sunday  services. 
Important  and  intensely  interesting  as  he 
knew  the  observation  to  be,  he  yet  would 
not  sacrifice  to  it  one  moment  of  his  sa- 
cred duties,  but  nobly  says  of  them,  "  Ad 
majora  avocatus  quae  ob  haec  parerga 
negligi  non  decuit." 

1  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  Abbey  and  its  monu- 
ments as  preserving  for  us  in  a  striking 
and  concrete  form  the  marvellously  chang- 
ing phases  of  art  as  represented  by  sculp- 
ture, and  the  manner  in  which  those 
phases  represent  the  influence  of  age  after 


age  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on 
their  mode  of  contemplating  death.  This 
and  much  more  must  be  left  untouched. 

Obviously  in  this  paper  —  spatiis  inclu- 
sus  iniquis-^l  have  only  been  able  to 
touch,  as  it  were,  on  the  outermost  fringe 
of  the  subject ;  but  even  what  I  have  wnt- 
ten  here  may  suffice  to  show  the  reason 
why  I  ask  the  question,  and  I  would  fain 
ask  it  of  the  whole  English  and  American 
people  —  IVhat  is  to  be  the  future  of 
Westminster  Abbey  f 

I  say  of  the  American  people  as  well  of 
the  English,  for  America,  too,  has  a  share, 
and  a  large  one,  in  our  national  mauso- 
leum. One  great  purpose  that  the  build- 
ing and  its  history  mav  serve,  is  to  bind 
the  two  nations  —  whicn  are  vet  one  nation 
—  in  closer  union.  Such  ournin?  ques- 
tions as  "  fishery  disputes  "  ought  very 
rapidly  to  burn  themselves  out  when  En- 
glishmen and  Americans  worship  side  by 
side  in  the  Abbey,  and  remember  that  all 
its  glories  and  memories  up  to  the  days  oi 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  nay,  up  to  the  Wai 
of  Independence,  belong  equally  to  both. 
"  In  signing  away  his  own  empire  George 
III.  did  not  sign  away  the  empire  of  En- 
glish law,  of  English  literature,  of  English 
blood,  of  English  religion,  or  of  the  En- 
glish  tongue.  Elsewhere  I  have  shown 
more  fully  the  share  of  Americans  in 
Westminster  Abbey.*  It  contains  the 
bust  of  their  most  beloved  poet.  It  is 
enriched  by  their  gifts.  It  is  the  first 
object  of  their  pilgrimage.  They  feel 
rightly  and  proudly  that  it  is  theirs  as  weli 
as  ours.  Therefore,  I  ask  Americans  anc 
Englishmen  what  shall  be  the  future  of  i 
building  which  has  been  equally  "a  seai 
of  royalty  and  a  cradle  of  freedom  "  ? 

For  hitherto  there  have  always  been  om 
or  two  interments  in  it  every  year  of  met 
whose  fame  England  would  not  willingl} 
let  die,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  ver^ 
few  years  those  burials  must  finally  cease 
The  dust  of  the  mighty  shall  mingle  unde 
its  pavement  no  longer ;  and,  what  is  evei 
more  to  be  regretted,  a  few  more  memo 
rials  —  and  very  few  —  will  exhaust  th( 

Cossibility  of  continuing  the  long,  un 
roken  line  of  its  famous  records.  Th( 
stream  of  English  history  which  ha 
flowed  through  it  since  the  days  of  th( 
sainted  Confessor  will  cease  to  flow.  I 
will  become  a  record  of  a  proud  past,  bu 
of  a  past  which  it  will  no  longer  link  int 
any  continuity  with  the  living  present.  1 
the  student  or  the  patriot  wishes  to  fin 
some  contemporary  trace  of  any  past  ag 

*  In  a  paper  in  Harper's  Magazine^ 
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of  English  story  —  of  the  struggles  of 
Saxon  and  Norman,  of  the  Plantagenets, 
of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  Barons*  War,  of 
mediaeval  thought,  and  worship,  and  le- 

fend,  of  the  Tudors,  of  the  Stuarts,  of  the 
ouse  of  Hanover,  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
the  Reformation,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  dawn  of  literature,  of  the  dawn 
of  science,  of  the  dawn  of  philanthropy, 
of  the  dawn  of  art,  of  the  drama,  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  of  glorious  wars  by  sea 
and  land,  of  education,  of  men*s  thoughts 
about  life  and  death  at  any  particular 
epoch — he  has  only  to  walk  into  the 
Abbey  and  he  will  nnd  them.  He  may 
look  at  the  sculptured  shields  of  the  Con- 
fessor, of  Louis  IX.,  of  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  of  Simon  de  Montfort ;  he  may  see 
Aylmer  de  Valence,  riding  to  Bannock- 
burn  with  the  mantelets  streaming  from 
his  helmet ;  he  may  see  the  bas-relief  of 
the  first  pupil  teacher  instructing  his  class 
of  junior  boys ;  he  may  look  on  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer;  he  may  read  the  epitaphs  of 
Pope.  The  antiouarian  may  study  the 
armor  of  Prince  John  of  Eltham,  or  the 
jewelled  bodice  of  Blanche  de  la  Tour, 
or  the  peaked  shoes  of  Edward  the  First, 
or  the  horned  headdress  of  Queen  Phi- 
lippa,  or  the  exquisite  Limoges  enamel  on 
the  tomb  of  William  de  Valence,  or  the 
fine  hammered  ironwork  which  protects 
the  tomb  of  good  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
herald  may  find  a  hundred  quaint  devices 
which  are  but  little  known,  and  the  histo- 
rian may  find  proofs  of  facts  and  feelings 
which  have  found  their  way  into  no  ordi- 
nary record.  Are  these  memorials  to  cease 
forever  ?  Shall  our  descendants,  centuries 
hence,  look  in  vain  in  the  Abbey  for  any 
traces  of  the  thoughts,  emotions,  discov- 
eries, arts,  religion,  of  the  generations 
which  succeeded  Queen  Victoria  ? 

It  need  not  be  so.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  has  mentioned  a  plan  for  build- 
ing a  cloister  or  chapel  —  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  Abbey,  and  forming 
part  of  its  buildings  —  which  many  years 
ago,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  excited 
the  warm  interest  of  the  late  prince  con- 
sort. He  has  suggested  that  part  of  a 
certain  derelict  fund  of  public  money  be 
applied  to  assist  in  the  large  expense 
which  will  be  required  for  carrying  out 
this  design.  If  this  sum  be  granted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  rest  can  and 
will  be  raised  by  public  subscriptions. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  exact  design 
suggested  will  be  ultimately  carried  out. 
Other  plans,  and  perhaps  better  ones,  may 
be  devised ;  but  the  great  main  question 


is  whether  there  be  in  the  English  nation 
—  aided  as  we  doubtless  shall  be  by  the 
splendid  generosity  of  America  —  enough 
of  magnanimity,  of  public  spirit,  of  pride 
in  and  gratitude  for  £ngland*s  unequalled 
past,  to  consider  the  advantage  of  the 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  to  see  that 
Westminster  Abbey  should  continue  to  be 
in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
When  the  Athenians  bade  Pheidias  to 
make  his  statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthe- 
non of  ivory  and  gold,  because  those  were 
the  costliest  materials,  they  showed  the 
spirit  of  a  great  nation  which  says,  Nil 
Parvo  aut  huinili  modo. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  both  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  all  the  meaner 
self-interest  and  niggardly  economies  of 
the  present  may  be  laid  aside,  and  that 
the  question  how  best  to  preserve  and 
continue  the  rich  historic  associations  of 
the  Abbey  for  ages  yet  to  come,  may  be 
approached  in  the  large  and  generous 
spirit  which  shall  prove  us  to  be  worthy 
inheritors  of  the  memories  which  the 
great  Abbey  sets  before  us  in  so  visible  a 
Form? 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
IRISH    HOUSEKEEPING    AND  IRISH  CUS- 
TOMS IN  THE   LAST  CENTURY.* 

The  past  exercises  a  certain  fascination 
over  the  mind.  We  like  to  hear  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  days  when  we  were  not; 
their  customs  interest  us,  and  distance 
veils  in  part  the  discomforts  they  endured. 
A  sketch,  then,  though  necessarily  brief 
and  imperfect,  of  every-day  life  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  century,  may  have  a  degree 
of  novelty  for  readers  already  familiar 
through  history,  biography,  ana  tradition 
with  English  customs  at  the  same  period. 

Irish  life  one  hundred  years  ago,  while 
marked  by  characteristic  features,  resem- 
bled in  many  particulars  that  of  the  Scotch, 
as  depicted  by  their  great  novelist  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  anerwaros  Mrs.  Delany,  who 
first  visited  the  country  in  1731,  writes  of 
the  people  :  **  There  is  a  heartiness  among 
them  that  is  more  like  Cornwall  than  any 
I  have  known,  and  great  sociableness ; 
but  if  one  may  judge  of  the  contemporar}' 
Cornish  from  Baring  Gould's  **  Gave- 
rocks"  and  "John   Herring,"  the   Irish 

*  The  writer  begs  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  of  Loncfield,  Co.  Tip- 
(>erary,  who  supplied  many  interesting  details  of  Clare, 
Cork,  and  Kerry  customs,  and  also  gave  permission  to 
print  extracts  from  MSS.  in  her  possession. 
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had  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  refine- 
ment. This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
constant  communication  kept  up  with 
France  and  Spain. 

Visitors  to  the  capital  describe  it  as 
having  been  a  gay  and  charmine  city.  In 
most  ways  it  was  superior  to  tne  Dublin 
of  1888.  Men  of  rank  and  wealth  resided 
there,  and  kept  up  state  consistent  with 
their  position ;  it  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the 
level  of  a  provincial  town ;  and  we  get 
glowing  accounts  of  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
sterns  stately  dwelling  in  Kildare  Street, 
and  the  decorations  of  Moira  House,  of 
Lord  Charlemont*s  town  house  in  Rutland 
Square,  and  his  country  place,  Marino,  at 
Clontarf ;  of  "  Buck  "  Whalley's  residence 
in  Stephen^s  Green,  and  the  Earl  of 
Meath's  mansion  close  by,  — all  of  which, 
and  many  others,  have  now  been  trans- 
formed into  convents,  colleges,  hospitals, 
government  offices,  or  other  public  insti- 
tutions. There  were  balls,  dinners,  recep- 
tions, masquerades,  operas,  and  concerts 
in  abundance.  Arthur  Young  says : "  Dub- 
lin far  exceeded  my  expectations.  .  .  . 
There  is  very  good  society  there  in  a 
Parliamentary  winter ;  a  great  round  of 
dinners,  and  parties,  and  balls,  and  sup- 
pers every  night  in  the  week,  some  of 
which  are  very  elegant.'* 

Ridottos  were  held,  to  which  the  men 
subscribed  two  moidores  apiece,  and  got 
in  return  two  tickets  to  present  to  ladies 
of  their  acquaintance.  There  were  also 
subscription  concerts  on  the  same  plan, 
so  that  we  are  told  •*  the  women  were  at 
no  expense  for  their  entertainment."  One 
curious  custom  is  mentioned  —  namely, 
that  on  the  23d  of  October,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  open 
house  was  held  at  the  Castle,  and  the  nu- 
merous guests  were  sumptuously  feasted. 
Dinner  over,  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  crowd  outside  permitted  to  rush 
in,  clear  the  dishes,  and  carry  o£E  the 
fragments. 

We  read  with  interest  of  a  visit  paid 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  by  two 
ladies,  thus  recorded  by  one  of  them :  — 

We  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  put  on  our  genteel 
dishabille,  and  went  to  the  Parliament  House 
at  eleven  to  hear  an  election  determined.  The 
parties  were  Brigadier  Parker,  the  sitting 
member,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  petitioner. 
Mr.  Southwell's  interest  was  the  first,  and  the 
last  was  Sir  Richard  Meade's.  ...  I  believe 
we  were  the  most  impartial  hearers  among  all 
the  ladies  that  were  there,  though  rather  in- 
clined to  Sir  Richard  Meade's  side.  I  was 
very  well  entertained.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamilton 
brought  us  up  chicken  and  ham  and  tongue, 
and  everything  we  could  desire.      At  tour 


o'clock  the  Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till 
five.  We  then  were  conveyed  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  our  acquaintance  into  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod's  room  where  we  had  a  good 
fire,  meat,  tea,  and  bread-and-butter.  When 
the  House  reassembled  we  resumed  our  seats, 
and  stayed  till  eight 

Dublin  was,  however,  at  no  period  a 
typically  Irish  citv,  and  if  we  seek  traces 
of  customs  now  oosolete,  we  must  collect 
the  traditions  of  the  west  and  south-west, 
for  there  old  ways  lingered  longest,  and 
isolation  from  the  busy  world  o?  fashion 
and  politics  tended  to  concentrate  the  in- 
terest of  women  in  particular  on  their 
household  affairs.  Life  in  these  remote 
districts,  if  sometimes  painfully  exciting, 
was  not  lively  as  a  rule ;  but  the  people 
were  always  gay  and  light-hearted,  until 
the  famine  of  1848,  which  changed  at 
once  and  forever  the  national  character. 
A  ride  of  fifteen  miles  or  thereabouts  to  a 
neighbor's  house  for  dinner  or  a  dance 
was  quite  an  ordinary  affair;  every  one 
was  hospitable,  and  it  was  customary  to 
set  each  day  two  or  three  extra  places  at 
table  on  the  chance  of  stray  guests. 
"They  not  only  treat  us  magnificently," 
writes  Mrs.  Pendarves  from  Mayo,  "  but 
if  we  are  to  go  to  an  inn,  they  constantly 
provide  us  with  a  basket  crammed  with 
good  things.  No  people  can  be  more 
hospitable  or  obliging,  and  there  is  not 
only  great  abundance,  out  great  order  and 
neatness.  The  roads  are  much  better  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  mostly  cause- 
ways, a  little  jumbling,  but  very  safe."  In 
all  parts  of  which  this  last  remark  held 
good,  the  gentry  kept  handsome  coaches 
or  chariots,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses, 
according  to  their  rank  and  means ;  but 
in  mountainous  districts,  where  there 
were  only  rough  bridle-paths,  ladies  rode 
on  pillions  behind  a  male  relative  or  a 
groom,  and  continued  the  practice  even 
when  quite  old  women.  It  may  be  added, 
that  until  about  seventy  years  ago  horses 
were  not  clipped,  while  cobs  were  cropped 
—  that  is,  had  their  ears  and  tail  docked, 
like  terriers.  Every  lady,  no  matter  how 
remote  the  place  where  she  lived,  wore  at 
that  period  a  silk  gown  when  dressed  for 
the  day,  it  being  an  epoch  when  people 
kept  things  ** for  best."  In  the  morning, 
and  when  occupied  in  household  duties, 
woollen  was  in  winter  the  favorite  wear, 
and  in  summer,  linen,  stamped  in  gay 
colors  like  chintz,  and  very  durable.  The 
manufacture  has  since  been  discontinued, 
but  it  might  with  advantage  be  revived. 
Hunting  and  dancing  were  the  favorite 
amusements,  together  with  the  national 
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rame  of  hurling,  a  species  of  hockey. 
[^reat  interest  was  taken  in  matches  be- 
ween  opposing  counties  or  baronies,  and 
¥e  even  hear  of  games  played  in  Paris  by 
he  Irish  Jacobite  exiles,  wherein  Munster 
.vas  pitted  against  Leinster,  and  each  side 
lad  its  champion  hurler.  Nearly  all  the 
»ons  and  daughters  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
rentry  were  educated  abroad.  They  thus 
lad  engrafted  on  their  Irish  liveliness  that 
itateliness  and  dignity  characteristic  of 
Continental  society  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution.  The  difficulty  was  to  get 
them  safely  away,  to  conceal  their  absence, 
and  then  to  secure  their  return  home. 
Jane  O'Conor  of  Clonalis,  great  grand- 
mother to  the  present  writer,  was  brought 
back  from  her  Parisian  convent  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  a  priest  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  great  danger  to  both  was  involved  in 
the  journey.  Dr.  Clifford's  clerical  char- 
acter of  course  was  concealed,  and  the  girl, 
who  rode  behind  him  on  a  pillion  through 
France  and  England,  her  maid  similarly 
mounted  on  a  groom's  horse,  doubtless 
passed  for  his  daughter.  All  the  upper 
classes  spoke  and  wrote  English.  Irish 
was  in  general  use  for  communicating 
with  servants  and  tenants  unacquainted 
with  the  Sassenach  tongue.  French  or 
Spanish  was  naturally  acquired  by  the 
upper  classes  while  residing  in  the  coun- 
try where  one  or  other  was  spoken ;  and 
Latin  was  a  language  familiar  even  to 
Kerry  and  Galway  peasants,  as  we  learn 
from  the  pope's  hfuncio  Rinuncini. 

All  the  best  Irish  families  were  poor  — 
at  any  rate,  all  who  were  purely  Irish,  as 
distinguished  from  Anglo-Irish  ;  but  they 
were  proud  to  a  degree.  They  looked  on 
most  of  their  rich  neighbors  as  parvenus^ 
and  received  and  exacted  as-  much  respect 
and  homage  as  if  still  in  possession  of  the 
estates  that  had  fallen  into  other  hands. 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  Galway  lady  of  the 
old  school,  speaking  of  a  well-known  no- 
blemain,  **  you  cannot  say  he  is  of  ancient 
birth  ;  why,  his  ancestor  only  came  to  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.!"  —  a 
fair  record,  some  dukes  might  think,  who 
trace  no  higher  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

After  the  invasion  of  Ireland  in  11 72, 
five  families  —  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  the 
O'Conors  of  Connaught,  the  O'Melachlins 
of  Meath,  the  M'Morraghs  of  Leinster, 
and  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond  —  were 
granted  a  special  charter  allowing  them 
the  benefit  of  English  laws,  and  were 
known  as  de  quinque  sanff^inibus^  or  the 
^five,  bloods.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  descendants    of    the    first    and    last 


named.  Viscount  O'Neill  and  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  bore  English  titles,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  three  were  men  of 
fallen  fortunes.  Arthur  Young,*  writing 
in  1779,  says:  "At  Clonells  (Clonalis), 
near  Castlerea,  lives  O'Connor,  the  direct 
descendant  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  who 
was  kinj;  of  Ireland  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  There  is  a  monument  of  him 
in  Roscommon  Church,  with  his  sceptre, 
etc.  I  was  told  as  a  certainty  that  this 
family  were  here  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  Milesians.  Their  possessions,  for- 
merly so  great,  are  much  reduced.  .  .  . 
The  common  people  pay  him  the  greatest 
respect,  and  send  him  presents  of  cattle, 
etc.,  upon  various  occasions.  They  regard 
him  as  the  prince  of  a  people  involved  in 
one  common  ruin." 

We  are  told  of  M*Dermot,  known  as 
the  Prince  of  Coolavin,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  Connaught  families, 
that  his  income  in  1776  barely  amounted 
to  ;f  100  a  year,  yet  he  never  suffered  his 
children  to  sit  down  in  his  presence.  Lady 
Morgan  adds  that  his  daughter-in-law 
alone  was  permitted  to  eat  at  his  table ; 
even  his  wife  was  not  accorded  this  privi- 
lege, as,  though  well-born,  she  was  not  of 
royal  blood.  When  Lord  Kingsborough, 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Sandford, 
and  others,  all  men  of  position,  came  to 
see  him,  he  only  took  notice  of  the  two 
last-named^  whom  he  thus  addressed : 
**  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome  !  Sandford,  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  mother's  son  "  (his 
mother  was  an  O^Brien).  •*  As  to  the  rest 
of  ye,  come  in  as  ye  can."  One  more 
illustration,  and  we  have  done.    A  certain 

Mrs.  D y  a  Roscommon  woman,  and  a 

friend  of  the  writer's  family,  died  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  being  then 
an  extremely  old  woman,  but  retaining  her 
memory,  her  sharp  tongue,  and  her  grand 
manner  to  the  last.  Of  her  it  was  related 
that  in  her  youth,  being  a  noted  beauty 
and  toast,  she  was  complimented  by  being 
requested  to  open  a  county  ball.  On  her 
way  to  the  entertainment  some  delay  oc- 
curred through  her  carriage  breaking 
down,  and  on  arriving  she  found  to  her 
mortification  that,  having  waited  for  her 
in  vain,  the  stewards  had  called  on  a 
rival    belle   to  lead  off  the  first  dance. 

*  While  accurate  on  the  whole,  Arthur  Young,  from 
not  knowing  Irish  history,  falls  into  two  or  three  errors. 
The  O'Conors  are  descended  from  Thorlough  O* Conor, 
Roderick's  father,  through  his  second  son,  Cathai 
Crcvdeargn  or  Charles  of  the  Red  Hand.  Roderick 
is  buned  at  Cong  in  County  Galway.  The  monument 
in  Roscommon  Abbey  is  that  of  Felim  C>*Conot,  the 
i^on  of  Cathai  Crovdearg,  who  died  in  1265,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Dominican  monastery  he  had  founded 
ten  years  befote. 
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The  indignaDt  fair  one  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  She  promptly  desired  the 
atteDdants,  who  dared  not  disobey,  to 
place  benches  across  the  assembly  room, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  party  dancing  at  the 
upper  end,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order 
to  the  musicians  to  cease  playing  until 
she  gave  a  signal.  Then  taking  up  her 
position  with  her  friends  outside  the  bar- 
rier she  had  created,  she  announced: 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  ball  will  now 
begin  ;  and  you  will  please  remember  that 
wherever  Mrs,  Z?— -  of  C  stands^  is 
the  head  of  the  room  /  ' 

At  all  times  the  Irish  carefully  traced 
and  preserved  their  pedigrees,  the  Ollams, 
or  Seanchaidhe,  being  especially  devoted 
to  genealogy  before  the  advent  of  the 
Normans.  Vet  while  haughtiness  of  man- 
ner and  family  pride  were  characteristic 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  these  people 
were  kindly,  warm-hearted,  sympathetic  to 
their  equals  and  to  those  admittedly  their 
inferiors.  The  consciousness  of  having, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  lost  land,  money, 
and  position,  occasioned  and  excused 
many  outbursts  of  self-assertion,  that  un- 
der happier  circumstances  would  have 
been  unpardonable. 

We  have  said  that  women  found  their 
chief  interest  and  occupation  in  household 
afiEairs.  They  attended  to  many  details 
now  delegated  to  servants,  and  frequently, 
like  the  gentlewomen  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
led  a  secluded  life  spinning  or  embroider- 
ing with  their  maids.  Numerous  atten- 
dants were  de  rigueur  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write.  Wages  were  low,  and 
food  was  plentiful,  so  the  kitchens  of 
country-houses  were  filled  with  troops  of 
sturdy,  red-armed,  bare-footed  lasses,  who 
carried  home  peat,  the  sole  fuel,  drew 
water  in  pitchers  from  the  well,  ground 
corn  in  a  stone  quern  as  Eastern  women 
still  do,  milked  the  cows  and  helped  about 
the  dairy  in  summer ;  prepared  flax, 
cleaned  and  scutched  it,  and  spun  it  into 
thread  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
by  the  glare  of  a  bog- wood  torch  or  tne 
feebler  nght  of  rush  candles. 

Bad  to  have  many  horses  without  ploughing 

to  do; 
Bad  to  have  many  maidens  without  spinning 

to  do, 

says  a  Kerry  proverb. 

Rough  lads  were  always  to  be  found 
hanging  about  the  stable-yard,  ready  to 
run  errands  or  lead  round  a  visitor^s  horse. 
Besides  these  irregulars,  there  was  a  staff 
of  upper  servants  who  waited  at  table, 
cooked,  washed,  did  fine  sewing,  and  all 


the  lighter  work  of  the  establish meni 
The  men  were  provided  with  livery ;  th 
women  were  neatly  dressed,  and  wor 
shoes  and  stockings.  Families  of  an 
position  kept  a  butler ;  each  lady  had  he 
own  maid,  each  gentleman  his  man,  thes 
being,  as  a  rule,  foster-sister  and  fostei 
brother  to  those  the^  served.  The  ties  c 
fosterage  were  considered  in  Ireland  to  b 
as  sacred  as  those  of  blood ;  and  as  al 
children  of  the  better  classes  were  give 
out  to  nurse,  they  had  a  number  of  quoi 
relations  amongst  their  tenants  and  d( 
pendants.  We  frequently  hear  of  one  fos 
ter-brother  giving  his  life  for  another,  am 
of  a  young  man  of  family  joining  the  Iris! 
brigade  in  France,  or  Spain,  or  Austria,  ac 
companied  by  the  son  of  his  peasant  fos 
terer,  who  would  fight  as  a  private  in  th 
regiment  his  master  commanded,  and  die  i 
need  be  at  his  side.  In  the  romantic  famil 
traditions  common  in  Ireland,  when 
beautiful  girl  falls  in  love  with  one  wh< 
differs  from  her  in  rank,  creed,  or  politics 
a  foster-sister  is  almost  invariably  reporte< 
to  have  been  her  messenger  and  confidant 

A  well-known  character  in  Irish  couc 
try-houses  was  the  old  sportsman  o 
keeper,  who  could  do  a  litde  of  ever) 
thing ;  who  knew  the  bend  of  the  rive 
where  salmon  rose  freely  or  trout  lurke< 
behind  stones,  the  coppice  where  a  litte 
of  foxes  was  hidden,  the  corner  of  th 
plantation  nearest  the  oat-field  beloved  b 
the  pheasants  ;  who  was  an  authority  o 
bait,  traps,  and  snares,  and  whose  princi 
pal  duty  was  to  keep  his  master's  tabl 
supplied  with  game  and  fish. 

The  cost  of  living  was  less  than  in  Ec 
gland  at  the  same  period.  We  hear  of  ; 
wife,  three  children,  a  nurse,  three  maids 
three  men,  a  good  table,  a  carriage  an 
four  horses,  being  kept  for  ;£soo  a  yeai 

Servants  in  the  last  century  were  nc 
highly  paid.  Fifteen  shillings  to  a  poun 
a  year  was  all  the  rougher  domestics  n 
ceived,  in  addition  to  food  and  clothing 
A  footman  earned  from  four  to  six  guinea 
per  annum;  a  professed  woman-coo 
might  be  had  for  six  guineas,  a  goo 
housemaid  for  three  pounds,  a  kitcher 
maid  for  two  pounds  or  less ;  and  a  bu 
ler,  the  best  paid  of  all,  was  happy  wit 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  a  year.  Thei 
food  was  plain  but  abundant.  For  breal 
fast  thev  had  porridge  or  "brick  bread 
and  milfc.  Brick  bread  consisted  of  whol 
meal  coarsely  ground  and  made  into  fi; 
round  cakes,  baked  on  a  griddle  over  pes 
embers ;  it  probably  derived  its  name  fro 
the  Irish  word  brack,  speckled.  For  dii 
ner  there  was  salt  meat  and  vegetable 
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eggs,  and  occasionally  fish,  with  abundance 
of  potatoes,  accompanied  bv  "piggins" 
or  "  noggins "  of  butter-milk  or  cider. 
Piggins  and  noggins,  it  may  be  explained, 
are  beechen  drinking-vessels  with  a  han- 
dle, resembling  miniature  milking-pails. 
Delf  was  little  used,  the  servants  eating 
ofiE  pewter.  Arthur  O'Leary,  the  outlaw, 
was  proscribed  by  the  government  for 
refusing  to  sell  his  priceless  mare  for  £$, 
as  was  then  the  law  for  Catholics.  He 
stood  a  siege,  and  resisted  stoutly,  aided 
by  his  beautiful  wife.  Dark  Eileen  O'Con- 
nell.  She  had  married  him  in  opposition 
to  her  family,  and  clung  to  him  with  un- 
swerving devotion  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  checkered  career.  She  loaded 
his  guns  as  he  fired,  and  when  ammuni- 
tion ran  short,  had  the  servants'  pewter 
plates  and  dishes  melted  down  and  cast 
into  bullets,  while  her  linen  was  torn  up 
for  gun-wads.  Her  husband  was  after- 
wards shot  by  soldiers.  May  14,  1773,  and 
she  wrote  in  Irish  a  highly  poetical  caoin 
[pronounced  keen),  or  funeral  chant,  which 
is  still  in  existence.  In  this  she  tells  of 
her  happy  home,  her  wedding,  the  feast 
on  her  home-coming,  her  peaceful,  luxuri- 
ous life,  their  many  friends,  the  gay  hunt- 
ing-parties, and  contrasts  past  joys  with 
present  woe.  She  describes  the  murder, 
—  how  the  rideriess  mare  came  home, 
how  she  sprang  on  its  back  and  rode  to 
find  the  corpse  —  her  horror  at  the  sight ; 
and  she  ends  by  fiercely  vowing  ven- 
geance on  Morris,  the  instigator  of  the 
crime.  Truly,  from  some  aspects,  one 
hundred  years  ago  seems  very  far  off; 
and  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  .Dark 
Eileen,  with  her  outlawed  lover  and  her 
wild  death-song,  was  aunt  to  a  personage 
as  prosaic  and  modern  as  Daniel  0*Con- 
neli.  There  was  infinitely  less  difference 
between  manners  and  customs  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  those  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  than  between  the  times 
of  George  III.  and  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

To  return  to  our  domestic  details.  Sal- 
mon was  so  abundant  in  some  places  that 
It  was  not  unusual  for  servants  entering  a 
new  situation  to  stipulate  that  they  should 
not  be  required  to  eat  it  oftener  than  three 
daj^  in  the  week.  Similar  agreements, 
we  are  told,  used  to  be  made  between 
masters  and  servants  in  the  districts  wa- 
tered by  the  Scottish  salmon  rivers,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Every  mansion  had  an  orchard  and  a  cider- 
house  attached,  with  press  and  various 
utensils  complete,  so  that  no  one  entered 
the  servants*  hall  and  retired  with  thirst 


unquenched.  As  tea  cost  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  a  pound,  it  was  a  luxury 
never  bestowed  on  domestics,  unless  bv 
way  of  a  special  favor,  or  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, its  medicinal  value  being  rated 
highly}  but  the  butler  or  lady's-maid  some- 
times secured  a  little  after  the  family 
meals.  In  the  breakfast-room  two  tables 
were  laid  every  morning.  At  one  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  presided ;  it  was  sup- 
plied with  tea,  coffee,  and  sometimes 
chocolate.  Mrs.  Delany  speaks  of  *'tea, 
coffee,  toast-and-butter,  caudle,  etc.'* 
There  was  abundance  of  home-made  bread, 
white  and  brown,  soda-cakes,  slim-cakes, 
and  other  delicacies  familiar  to  Irishmen 
—  cream,  fresh  butter,  honey,  preserves, 
and  fruit.  At  the  other  table,  intended 
for  the  men  of  the  family,  appeared  sub- 
stantial joints  of  cold  beef  and  mutton, 
ham,  cold  fowl,  game  pies,  and  fish,  with 
potatoes,  washed  down  by  claret,  cider, 
and  strong  ale  in  abundance.  The  ladies 
seldom  partook  of  this  substantial  fare  ex- 
cept on  a  hunting  morning ;  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  men,  having  satisfied  their 
appetites,  to  draw  near  their  hostess  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  from  her  hands.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  those  days  lunch  as 
a  meal  was  not  known  ;  even  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  it  was  looked  on  as  an 
effeminate  institution,  nor  is  it  to  this  day 
as  much  favored  in  Ireland  by  gentlemen 
as  in  England.  In  the  last  century  only 
two  meals  a  day  were  eaten  by  many  men, 
or  three  at  the  most,  the  third  being  a 
nine-o'clock  supper;  and  though  their 
wives  and  daughters  sipped  tea  in  the 
interval,  the  lords  of  creation  disdained 
the  beverage. 

Dinner  was  generally  served  at  four 
P.M.  It  was  abundant  to  profusion.  The 
wines  were  excellent,  being  the  choicest 
produce  of  French  and  Spanish  vineyards, 
whose  quality  was  remarked  by  almost  all 
visitors  to  Ireland;  and  the  potations 
were,  as  at  the  same  period  in  England, 
long  and  deep.  Costly  silver,  handsome 
glass  and  china,  and  the  finest  linen,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  better-class  houses.  A 
characteristic  feature  was  "  the  potato- 
ring."  This  was  of  silver,  richly  chased, 
and  was  used  to  support  the  great  bowl  in 
which  potatoes  were  then  brought  to  table. 
The  sequence  of  the  courses  differed 
widely  from  that  now  general.  Soups 
came  in  the  third  or  fourth  place ;  fish, 
fiesh,  and  sweets  jostled  each  other; 
while  potted  meats  and  cold  pasties  were 
not  unfrequent  items  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
For  more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  our 
ancestors  ate  at  their  principal  meal,  we 
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are  indebted  to  a  chronicler  of  the  time. 
In  1747  she  sends  the  following  menu  of 
a  dinner  to  her  sister ;  the  quaint  spelling 
is  retained :  — 

First  Course,  —  Fish,  beef-steaks,  rabbit 
and  onions,  fillet  of  veal,  blamange,  cherries, 
Dutch  cheese. 

Second  Course. — Turkey,  pout  (poult?), 
salmon,  pickled  salmon,  grilde  (grilse  ?),  and 
quaills,  little  terrene  peas,  cream,  mushrooms 
terrene,  apple-pye,  crabs,  leveret,  cheese- 
cakes, almond  cream,  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries, orange  butter. 

Dessert.  —  Raspberries  and  cream,  sweet- 
meats and  jelly,  strawberries  and  cream. 

She  adds :  — 

I  give  as  little  hot  meat  as  possible.  The 
invitation  was  "to  beef-stakes,"  which  we 
are  famous  for. 

A  less  elaborate  meal  is  thus  recorded : 

First  Course.  —  Turkeys  endove  (?),  bovled 
neck  of  mutton,  greens,  etc.,  soup,  plum- 
pudding,  roast  loin  of  veal,  venison  pasty. 

Second  Course.  —  Partridge,  sweetbread, 
collared  pig,  creamed  apple-tart,  crabs,  fricas> 
see  of  eggs,  pigeons. 

No  dessert  to  be  had. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1764,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  eleven  persons  in  honor  of  a  mar- 
riage, this  was  the  bill  of  fare  :  — 

Turbot  and  soles,  remove  ham,  forcemeat, 
etc.,  2  partridges  and  2  grouse,  rabbits  and 
onions  [apparently  a  favorite  dish],  sweet- 
breads and  crumbs,  salmigundi,  soup,  boyled 
chicken,  collop  veal  and  ouves,  pease,  cream- 
puddinc,  plumb  crocant,  chine  of  mutton, 
turkey  m  jelly,  hare,  lobster  fricassee. 

Dessert. — Nine  things,  six  of  them  fruit 
out  of  our  own  garden,  and  plate  of  fine  alpine 
strawberries. 

As  the  writer  was  a  woman  who  mixed 
in  the  best  society  from  her  childhood, 
and  as  her  husband,  if  not  rich,  was  com- 
fortably off,  her  dinners  may  be  taken  as 
fair  specimens  of  their  class.  Supper  dif- 
fered from  dinner  only  in  the  number  of 
dishes  being  fewer. 

A  novel  mode  of  cooking  was  popular  in 
Mayo.  It  consisted  in  roasting  a  sheep 
whole  in  its  skin,  and  was  called  **  swilled 
mouton.*'  This  is  the**hogg  in  hairst," 
as  it  was  stvled  north  of  the  Tay.  We 
are  assured  oy  those  who  tasted  it  that  it 
was  excellent  —  so  good,  indeed  that  noth- 
ing else  was  eaten  when  it  was  to  be  had. 

While  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
cheap  and  abundant,  the  gentry  of  the 
west  and  south-west  coasts  depended  for 
rum,  claret,  Spanish  wines,  snuff,  silk 
stockings,  cambric,  French  shoes  and 
gloves,  laces,  dried  fruit,  and  other  luxu- 


ries, on  the  smugglers  who  abounded  at 
the  time.  None  amongst  them  thought 
smuggling  wrong.  The  eovernment  tor 
bade  it,  of  course;  but  then  it  forbade 
many  things  which  they  knew  were  not 
sinful,  and  moreover,  being  Jacobites  to  a 
man,  they  did  not  acknowledge  its  author- 
ity. Protestants  condoned  the  practice 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  things  the) 
gained  thereby;  and  even  some  magis- 
trates, it  was  whispered,  were  not  averse 
to  finding  mysterious  casks  of  rum,  01 
rolls  of  silk,  laid  at  their  door  during  the 
night.  If  they  suspected  the  donors,  the) 
were  prudent  men,  who  held  their  peace 
on  the  subject,  and  were  discreetly  blind 
to  the  comings  and  goings  of  strange 
craft.  The  Catholics,  apart  from  profit^ 
were  thrown,  by  circumstances  and  the 

Cenal  laws,  into  the  arms  of  the  contra- 
and  traders,  who,  when  no  ordinary  sea- 
men would  take  the  risk,  conveyed  theii 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  Continent  foi 
education ;  who  brought  tidings  from  ex- 
iled friends  and  relatives  at  the  courts  oi 
St.  Germains,  Vienna,  or  Madrid ;  and 
who  perilled  their  lives  many  a  time  and 
oft  to  secure  spiritual  ministrations  tc 
their  patrons,  by  landing  diseuised  priests 
on  their  shores.  They  were  brave  fellows 
those  smugglers,  and  Icindly  despite  theii 
calling. 

In  country  places,  remote  from  shops 
all  ordinary  domestic  requisites  were  msulc 
at  home.  Most  Irish  gentlewomen,  evec 
poetesses  like  Eileen  Dhuv,  were  notabl( 
housekeepers ;  with  the  valiant  woman  o; 
the  Scriptures,  they  **  sought  wool  anc 
flax,  and  wrought  by  the  counsel  of  theii 
hands."  "  Go  to  your  spinners  "  was,  on< 
hundred  years  ago,  a  form  of  rebuke  fron 
a  husband  to  a  wife,  when  the  latter  showec 
a  disposition  to  meddle  in  matters  outside 
her  province. 
The  heroine  of  the  old  ballad  says,  — 

I'll  sell  my  rock,  I'll  sell  my  reel, 
I'll  sell  my  only  spinning-wheel, 
To  buy  my  love  a  sword  of  steel ; 

and  devotion  could  go  no  further. 

English  ladies  at  the  same  period  ha< 
not  abandoned  the  spinning-wheel.  Mrs 
Delany,  and  her  mother  Mrs.  Granville 
were  noted  spinners.  The  former  bad  th 
honor  of  giving  a  lesson  in  the  art  t 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  we  hear  the  pupi 
succeeded  "  tolerably  well  for  a  queen. 
Many  Irish  families  possess  to  this  da 
fine  linen  woven  from  thread  spun  by 
great-great-grandmother.  Weavers  live 
in  ^v^rw  viflage  who  were  glad  to  earn 
few  shillings  in  the  week  by  working  fc 
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families  around.    The  web  was  made  in 
difiEerent  qualities,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose  for   which    it   was   intended ;    one 
almost  as  coarse  as  canvas  was  for  ser- 
vants* sheets  and  shirts,  or  linen  to  be 
given   to   the    poor;    another  somewhat 
finer,  such  as  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  now  em- 
ploys for  embroidering  on,  was  intended 
for  the  upper  servants ;  the  very  finest 
was  for  family  use.    A  kind  of  diaper  was 
also  made  with  a  diamond   pattern,  for 
towelling,  very  strong  and  durable,  and 
tablecloths  of  various  lengths  and  degrees 
of  fineness.    One  of  the  patterns,  having 
a  raised  double  cross-bar,  was  known  as 
**farmer*s  fancy,"  and  is  still  made   in 
Clare  and  Kerry.     It  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible to  wear  out  these  home-made  linens. 
Wool,  too,  was  spun  at  home,  and  made 
into  frieze,  fiannel,  blankets,  and  coarse 
stuff  for  maidservants*  gowns    and  pet- 
ticoats.    The  blankets  were   much    too 
heavy  for  use,  according  to  modern  no- 
tions, but  our  ancestors  associated  weight 
with  heat,  and  bore  the  load  uncomplain- 
inglv.     They  were  woven  in  the  favorite 
douole-diamond  or  herring-bone  patterns, 
and    were    almost   everlasting   in   wear. 
Counterpanes  for  servants'  use  were  made 
of  dull  green  or  russet  fiannel,  stuffed  with 
the  dhags  or  dhaggauns  —  that    is,  the 
short  coarse  wOvM  off  the  sheep's  legs, 
with   the  trimmings  of  the  fieeces,  and 
quilted  on  a  frame.    Similar  articles  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  many  Connaught  cot- 
tages.    The  wife  of  the  shepherd  always 
claimed,  as  her  perquisite,  such  tufts  of 
wool  as  were  founcf  attached  to  briers, 
and  many  a  comfortable  pair  of  socks  her 
husband  gained  thereby.    Angry  farmers 
often  accused  the  women  of  deliberately 
driving  sheep  through  hedges  to  secure  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  their  fieecy  cov- 
ering.   To  make   grey  frieze,  a  certain 
proportion  of  black  sheep's  wool  was,  and 
still  is,  taken ;  a  small  quantity  of  undyed 
wool ;  the  same  of  wool  colored  with  in- 
digo ;  and  the  rest,  having  first  been  boiled 
in  a  decoction  of  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  the  alder,  was  dyed  with  dhuv^ 
a  sticky  resinous  black  stuff,  most  likely 
a  vegetable  product,  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  certain  bog-holes. 

A  great  feature  of  Kerry  life  in  the  last 
century  was  the  annual  slaughtering  of 
the  cattle.  Stall-feeding  was  unknown, 
and  at  that  period  very  few  grew  turnips 
or  mangels ;  consequently,  in  the  Novem- 
ber of  each  year,  all  the  superfluous  stock 
was  sacrificed  and  pickled  for  winter  use. 
This  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  custom,  from 
which   November  derived  its    name    of 
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Slagtmaand,  or  the  month  of  slaughter. 
An  old  lady  still  living  in  County  Limerick 
remembers  the  last  survival  of  the  usage, 
the  killing  of  a  cow  each  Christmas  for 
distribution  amongst  the  poor.    One  can 
fancy  how  busy  all  good  housekeepers 
must  have  been,  having  personally  to  su- 
perintend the  scouring  and  scalding  of 
pickle-vats,  and    the   making   of    strong 
brine  to  fill  them  anew.    Salt  meat,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  last  until  summer, 
no   matter  what  demands  were  made  on 
*'the  master's"  hospitality,  was  laid  by, 
and  formed  during  the  cold  season  the 
pihe  de  rests tancs  at  the  family  board, 
supplemented    by  fresh  fish,  fowl,  and 
game.    The  hides  were  salted  and  laid 
aside  for  a  time,  then  thrown  into  tan-pits 
filled  with  water  and  oak-bark.     When 
dressed,  they  were  made  into  the  brogues 
formerly  worn  by  the  peasantry.    Though 
the  word    is   now  used  to  designate  a 
clumsy,  hobnailed  boot,  the  original  Irish 
brogue  was  a  kind  of  moccasin  of  soft 
skin,  doubled  or  trebled  for  the  sole,  and 
laced  with  thongs  of  hide  or  sinew  half- 
way to  the  knee.    The  skin  of  a  little 
Kerry  sufficed  to  make  two  pairs.     Italian 
contadini  still  wear  a  somewhat  similar 
foot-covering,  but  made  with  the  hair  on. 
A    home    industry  arising   from    this 
prodigious  storing  of  provisions  was  the 
manufacture  of  rushlights  or  dips  for  the 
servants'   use.    While  wax  candles  illu- 
mined the  dining-room,  the  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  bed-chambers,  these  others  were 
alone  employed  in  the  kitchen.    All  the 
superfluous  fat  was  set  aside  to  make  them 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  slaughter ;  but 
if  the  supply  ran  short,  it  was  readily 
augmented  by  the  contents  of  the  drip- 
ping-pan, which  no  mistress  at  that  pe- 
riod dreamt  of  considering  as  her  cook's 
perquisite.    On  this  point  modern  mis- 
tresses   might,   with   advantage,   imitate 
their  great-grandmothers,  who  knew  that 
granting  perquisites  encouraged  dishon- 
esty.   Amongst  the  kitchen  utensils  the 
**  greasehood    (pr.  grisset)  held  a  promi- 
nent place  —  this  being  a  long,  shallow 
iron  vessel,  resembling  an  exaggerated 
ladle,  used  for  melting  the  tallow.     Old- 
fashioned  pairs  of  tongs  may  yet  be  seen 
which  were  used  in  conjunction  with  it. 
These  had  in  the  centre  of  each  plate  a 
groove  through  which  the  liquid  grease 
ran  into  the  pan  beneath,  when,  as  was 
sometimes  customary,  they  were  heated 
red-hot,  and  used  to  squeeze  pieces  of  fat. 
This  was  considered  wasteful  and  extrav- 
agant, and  was  adopted  only  by  the  care- 
less, who  had  neglected  to  store    their 
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rushlights  ia  time,  and  so  were  compelled 
to  make  some  hurriedly  for  immediate 
use.  In  summer,  the  very  old  and  the 
very  young,  with  other  feeble  persons, 
were  employed  in  cutting  rushes,  the  best 
kind  for  candle-making  being  the  common 
soft  Juncus  conglomeratus.  These  grow 
best  by  ri  ver-banlcs  and  in  marshy  pastures. 
The  longest  and  plumpest  were  selected, 
and  deprived  of  the  outer  green  covering, 
a  process  facilitated  by  first  steeping  them 
in  water.  One  very  narrow  strip  alone 
was  left  from  top  to  bottom  as  a  support 
for  the  pith,  or  two  if  the  dip  was  intended 
for  a  night  light,  when  it  burned  slowly 
and  with  a  feeble  flame.  After  being 
pealed,  the  rushes  were  bleached  on  the 
grass,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Six 
pounds  of  grease  were  allowed  to  a  pound 
of  rushes;  these  last  required  to  cool 
between  each  immersion  in  the  boiling 
fat,  and  were  dipped  again  and  again  untU 
of  sufficient  size.  Where  bees  were  kept, 
a  small  quantity  of  wax  was  added  to  the 
tallow,  the  candles  acquiring  greater  con- 
sistencv  thereby,  but  mutton  fat  was  con- 
siderea  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
rushlights  thus  formed  burned  from  half 
an  hour  to  forty  minutes  on  an  average. 
A  curiously  shaped  candlestick  was  used 
to  hold  them,  and  similar  ones  are  still 
employed  for  the  purpose  by  some  of  the 
Connaught  peasants.  Machine-made  can- 
dles, however,  are  now  so  cheap,  and  par- 
affine  oil  is  in  such  general  use,  that  only 
in  the  remotest  districts  does  one  see  a 
home-made  rushlight. 

A  County  Tipperary  lady,  living  until 
quite  recently,  remembered  making  harts- 
horn jell V  from  the  horns  of  her  I ather^s 
deer  in  aays  when  prepared  isina;lass  and 
gelatine  were  unknown,  except  by  name, 
in  country  parts  of  Ireland.  The  horns 
were  cleaned,  scraped,  and  boiled  down 
for  the  purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  that  women,  who  were 
expected  to  overlook  these  wonderful 
processes,  not  to  mention  the  making  of 
pickles,  preserves,  and  home-made  wines, 
led  no  idle  life,  as  each  season  brought  its 
round  of  household  duties. 

When  a  girl  of  good  family  married, 
immense  droves  of  cattle  formed  her 
dowry,  either  with  or  without  a  sum  of 
money  down.  An  old  steward  living  in 
1820  remembered  the  herds  of  black 
Kerry  cows  that  had  formed  the  portion  of 
a  Miss  O^Connell  of  Darrynane,  seventy 
years  before.  This  lady  was  sister  to  the 
oeautiful  Eileen  OXeary ;  and  her  mother, 
Mor-ni'Dhuv^  or  Dark  Mary  (of  the 
0*Donoghues  Dhuv  —  a  younger  branch 


of  the  O^Donoghues  of  the  Glens),  was  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
at  once  a  notable  housekeeper,  the  mother 
of  twenty-two  children  (one  of  them  the 
father  of  Daniel  O'Connelh,  and  a  poetess 
who  composed  a  farewell  to  sons  and 
nephews  going  to  France.  The  themes 
that  inspired  Irish  verse  at  the  period 
were  chiefly  sad,  and  the  wrench  of  parting 
drew  forth  many  a  lament,  of  which  not 
the  least  pathetic  is  the  old  peasant 
song :  — 

'Tis  my  grief  that  Patrick  Loughlin  is  not 

earl  in  Irrul  still ; 
And  that  Bryan  Dhu  no  longer  rules  as  lord 

upon  the  hill ; 
And  that  Colonel  Hugh  O'Grady  is  lying 

stark  and  low, 
And  I  sailing,  swiftly  sailing,  from  the  count 

of  Mayo. 

Though  Morni-Dhuv  spoke  and  wrote 
English  habitually,  she  could  order  dinner 
in  improvised  Irish  verse  ;  and  a  rhymed 
dispute  about  a  farm,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  her  and  the  tenant,  still 
exists.  Some  of  her  belongings  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Darrynane, — amongst  the 
rest,  an  immense  silver  spoon  with  a  long 
handle  (used  after  one  hundred  and  flfty 
years  of  service  for  skimming  preserves), 
two  huge  christening-bowls  of  rarely  beau- 
tiful china,  a  dessert-service,  blue  china 
baskets  with  open-work  edges  for  fruit, 
and  plates  to  match ;  a  collection  of  queer 
teapots  and  old  porcelain;  and  a  mirror 
with  a  very  thick  bevelled  plate  and  a 
deep  rococco  gilt  frame,  smuggled  from 
France.  Through  her  good  friends  the 
smugglers,  the  old  chieftainess  got  over 
every  year  a  piece  of  cambric,  a  length  of 
black  silk,  French  shoes,  and  silk  stock- 
ings. Her  eldest  son,  John  O'Connell, 
who  died  early,  married  a  Miss  Faley  of 
Faha,  near  Killarney,  and  lived  his  brief 
life  with  his  bride  in  the  house  of  his 
father  and  mother.  For  their  exclusive 
use  they  had  her  maid,  his  man,  and  a 
"  boy,"  whose  duties  are  not  specified  — 
possibly  a  last-century  **buttoos.*'  These 
they  clothed  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  paid 
them  very  low  wages,  since  in  an  account- 
book  belonging  to  the  young  husband,  and 
dated  1749,  we  find  the  following  entry: 
"  One  Quarter's  wages  to  Bridget  Sulivane, 
Sj*.  5^  From  the  same  book  it  appears 
that  Bridget  got  cloaks  and  dresses,  but 
the  cost  of  these  items  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, since  they  are  included  in  the  bulk 
sum  of  a  paid  bill.  The  man,  Martin 
Geran,  got  linen,  serge,  cloth,  and  livery, 
buttons,  also  shoes,  knee  and  shoe-buckles, 
etc.    The  "boy"  was  likewise  supplied 
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with  serge-cloth,  '*bftiKlle<loth,"  —  that  is, 
homespuQ  flannel,  sold  by  the  handle,  or 
length  of  the  extended  arms,  —  combs, 
gaiters,  shoes,  and  ink.  The  curious  item 
occurs,  "  Thirteen  pence  to  Jasper  Lisk, 
for  one  year's  schooling  of  my  boy."  The 
lad  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years,  and 
the  portion  of  his  indentures  that  had  not 
expired  at  the  time  of  his  young  master's 
death  was  left  by  will  to  his  mistress,  who 
survived  her  husband.  A  great  variety  of 
gloves,  shoes,  and  boots  are  debited  in 
Joh  n  O'Connell's  account-book.  The  long 
silk  stockings  worn  by  gentlemen  when  in 
full  dress  are  set  down  as  costing  fifteen 
shillings  a  pair.  Fine  linen  for  shirts 
came  to  three  shillings  and  threepence; 
cambric  for  the  rufnes,  imported  from 
France,  to  eight  shillings  and  sixpence. 
At  the  same  period,  in  Kerry,  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  cost  only  one  pound  five  shil- 
lings. Everything  of  the  kind  being 
provided  for  the  young  couple,  there  are 
naturally  but  few  entries  relating  to  pro- 
visions, except  on  one  notable  occasion. 
A  son  was  bom  in  due  time  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  O'Connell,  and  the  father  ap- 
pears to  have  paid  the  incidental  expenses. 
We  find  these  entries :  — 

For  a  christening  suit    .        .        .     ;fi  ii  8 
Cambric,  linen  and  lawn  (baby's  out- 
fit)   3  19  8 

On  the  1 2th  of  January,  1750,  occurs  the 
following,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
fees  usual  on  such  occasions  in  the  last 
century :  — 

To    cash    to    Mrs.    Carr    (the 

nurse?)    ....     i  guinea 

To  Dr.  Cronin  ....    ^a  guinea 

To  a  pint  of  Cinnamon  water 

for  my  wife      .        .        .2  shillings 

A  pint  of  Hungary  water  "  for  my  wife  " 
is  also  entered.  Brown  sugar,  white  wine, 
almonds,  barley,  nutmegs,  oranges,  and 
candied  fruit  appear  as  ingredients  re- 
quired for  making  caudle.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  young  husband  bought  twen- 
ty-nine pounds  of  beef  at  2^^.,  the  pound, 
and  a  side  of  lamb  at  iidf.,  doubtless 
for  the  christening  feast.  The  maternal 
grandparents  sent  four  guineas  to  buy 
silver  spoons,  and  the  paternal  erancl- 
parents  presented  thirteen  guineas  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  infant,  while  the  father  of 
the  child  sent  a  present  of  rum  and  salt 
fish  to  his  father-in-law. 

Another  book  from  which  the  writer  has 
been  permitted  to  make  extracts  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Coppinger,  of  Barry's  Court,  in 
Cork.  She  had  been  a  Miss  M'Mahon,  of 
CUre,  and  brought  with  her,  as  maid  to 


her  new  home,  on  her  marriage  in  1777, 
her  foster-sister,  Nellie  Buckley.  When 
Nellie  married,  she  was  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  with  a  neat  slated  house 
thereon,  —  quite  an  aristocratic  dwelling 
amongst  the  thatched  cottages  round, — 
such  a  reward  for  faithful  service  being 
not  uncommon  at  the  time.  The  tie  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  mistress  and 
maid  has  not  been  broken.  The  son  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  and  a  Mrs. 
O'Neil,  one  of  his  tenants,  are  respectively 
the  great-grandchildren  of  Jane  M^Mahon 
and  her  foster-sister. 

Mrs.  Coppinger's  collection  of  house- 
hold receipts  is  interesting;  some  are 
medicinal,  others  culinary,  and,  judging 
by  the  antiquated  spelhng,  not  a  few 
would  appear  to  have  been  copied  from 
some  older  book.  The  handwritings,  too, 
differ,  friends  and  relations  having  ap- 
parently contributed  cherished  formulas. 
When  reading  the  ingredients  of  these 
supposed  remedies,  one  is  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  that  paper  in  the  '*  The  Specta- 
tor"  which  attributes  the  unusually  high 
death-rate  of  a  certain  village  to  the  min- 
istrations of  a  charitable  lady.  Who,  for 
instance,  could  survive  this  "  Cure  for 
Fits,"  at  any  rate,  if  he  knew  of  what  it 
was  composed?  —  "Equal  parts  of  pow- 
der of  human  skulls,  red  earth-worms,  and 
wall-rue  mixed  "  I 

About  the  same  period  Mrs.  Delany 
recommended  to  her  sister  "  two  infallible 
receipts  for  ague."  The  first  consisted  in 
applying  a  plaster  of  ground  ginger  and 
brandy  spread  on  sheep's  leather,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  efficacious;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  second  ?  —  "  A 
spider  put  into  a  goose-ouill,  well  sealed 
and  secured,  and  hung  SHX>ut  the  child's 
neck  as  low  as  the  pit  of  his  stomach  "  ! 
To  return  to  Mrs.  Coppinger.  Many  of 
the  diseases  and  their  supposed  remedies 
are  given  in  language  unsuited  to  the  more 
refined  taste  of  our  day.  Besides  specifics 
for  rheumatism,  jaundice,  cancer,  warts 
and  corns,  we  find  a  diet-drink  and  sev- 
eral ointments.  One  of  the  items  is 
called  '*  Lord  Trimbleston's  Universal 
Plaster,"  purchased  abroad  by  a  member 
of  the  Butler-Esmonde  family,  to  which 
Mrs.  Coppinger's  mother  belonged.  A 
note  says  "  it  was  brought  from  foreign 
parts,"  where  the  secret  of  its  composition 
was  secured  for  "a  hundred  pistoles  in 
gold,  and  a  promise  never  to  sell  it,  but  to 
give  it  away  for  the  relief  of  suffering." 
The  book  states  that  the  receipt  was  at 
that  time  (1777)  eighty  years  old.  This 
plaster  contained  new  bees-wax,  burgundy 
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pitch,  black  pitch,  and  **  the  best  fresh  and 
greenish  Venice  turpentine,"  boiled  to- 
gether, and  rolled  into  sticks  like  sealing- 
wax.  When  required  for  use,  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  melted  and  spread  upon 
linen.  Lord  Trimbleston  studied  medi- 
cine on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return 
home  practised  gratuitously.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Delany  as  living  in  her 
day.  Amongst  the  culinary  receipts  are 
one  for  beef-stock,  two  for  curing  beef; 
another,  very  old,  for  "  oyster  pve ; "  one 
for  oyster  soup,  and  one  for  making  rasp- 
berry jam  —  the  two  last  signed  by  fair 
Frances  Esmonde,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
£smonde,*a  relative  of  Mrs.  Coppinger. 
Most  of  the  puddings,  tarts,  and  cakes 
mentioned  are  familiar  to  us.  Instructions 
for  pickling  samphire  remind  one  of  a 
scene  in  "The  Gaverocks."  There  are 
two  receipts  for  barm,  and  one  each  for 
ginger  beer,  with  real  beer  —  no  temper- 
ance beverage  —  currant  wine,  and  rasp- 
berry wine. 

With  regard  to  wills  made  by  Irish  gen- 
tlemen in  the  last  century,  one  finds  that 
the  husband  always  left  the  wife  her  own 
jewels,  the  family  coach,  and  at  least  one 
pair  of  horses,  to  be  selected  by  her,  if 
they  lived  in  a  level  place  ;  if  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  her  **  riding-horse,  pil- 
lion, and  horse-furniture."  Jointures  in 
money  were  small  as  a  rule,  but  the  widow 
was  allowed  to  select  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cows,  some  young  horses,  and  a 
flock  of  sheep,  as  her  own  property,  a 
portion  of  the  demesne  being  allotted  to 
her  for  pasturage.  Sometimes  there  was 
a  choice  between  a  fixed  jointure  and  hold- 
ing certain  lands  for  life.  Generally  the 
widow  had  the  use  for  life  of  a  certain 
amount  of  plate  and  furniture,  as  also  of 
all  the  property,  whether  in  cattle,  money, 
or  land,  which  she  had  brought  as  a  dowry 
to  her  husband.  She  and  her  eldest  son 
were  given  in  most  cases  almost  despotic 
power  over  the  younger  children.  Faith- 
ful servants  were  not  forgotten,  and  the 
gitt  of  land,  either  rent-free  or  at  a  nomi- 
nal sum,  often  rendered  an  aged  domestic 
independent.  In  conclusion,  we  may  cite 
in  proof  of  the  kindly  spirit  existing  be- 
tween classes,  and  of  the  comfortable 
sums  amassed,  despite  the  low  wages  cus- 
tomary at  the  time,  the  will  of  Andrew 
Connell,  butler  to  Maurice  O'Connell, 
uncle  to  "  the  Liberator,"  wherein  a  farm, 

*  Sir  John  senred  as  a  captain  of  horse  in  Spain 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant.  Sir  Thomas  Grattan  Es- 
monde, M.P..  and  that  of  his  beautiful  daughter  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  (yConneil  of  Longfield,  Mrs.  Coppinger 
havmg  been  her  late  husband's  maternal  g^ndmother. 


cattle,  and  numerous  feather-beds  are  dis- 
posed of,  and  his  master  is  appointed  sole 
executor.  C.  0*Conor-Eccles. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  BEOTHUKS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

BY  LADY  BLAKE. 

There  are  few  of  our  colonies  whose 
name  is  better  known,  and  about  which 
people  are  so  ienorant,  as  "  the  ancient  and 
loyal  colony  of  Newfoundland."  In  En- 
gland, if  pictured  at  all,  it  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a  small  rocky  island,  situ- 
ated somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
arctic  regions,  incapable  of  producing  any- 
thing but  codfish,  seals,  and  misunder- 
standings with  France,  but  with  a  certain 
interest  as  being  the  home  of  the  magnifi- 
cent white  and  black  dogs  to  whose  race 
Landseer  gave  world-wide  renown  in  his 
great  picture  of  "  A  Member  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  island  is  larger  than 
Ireland;  the  greater  portion  is  covered 
with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  for- 
ests of  spruce  and  pine  trees,  interspersed 
with  birch,  larch,  and  poplar.    The  forests 

five  way  at  intervals  to  open  spaces, 
nown  locally  as  "barrens."  They  are 
covered  with  a  dense  carpet  of  mosses, 
which,  in  places,  attains  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  two  feet.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  mosses,  and  some  of  them  are  of  much 
beauty.  Long  trails  of  stagVhorn  moss 
strike  the  eye  amongst  the  velvety  greens 
and  deep  ohves,  ana  the  delicate  g^ey  and 
intricate  tracery  of  the  reindeer  lichen 
eive  a  pleasing  contrast  of  color  and 
form.  Besides  mosses,  the  barrens  are 
rich  in  bilberries  or  hurts,  partridge-ber- 
ries, swamp-berries,  and  berries  of  various 
other  kinds  in  extraordinary  abundance. 
In  summer,  flowers  are  not  wanting,  and 
the  rose-colored  kalmia  and  azaleas  afford 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  pervading  sombre 
tones  of  green  and  grey. 

Innumerable  lakes,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  Newfoundland  "ponds,"  are  thickly 
dotted  over  the  country,  and  though  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  mountain 
in  the  island  (the  highest  elevation  being 
only  twenty-four  hundred  feet)  there  are 
hills  from  one  of  which  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  lakes  or  ponds  have 
been  counted. 

Large  rivers  traverse  the  island  in  vari- 
ous directions,  but  none  are  navigable,  for 
any  distance,  for  craft  larger  than  a  canoe, 
as  they  are  broken  by  falls  and  rapids,  and 
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soon  become  shallow.  The  two  principal 
rivers  are  the  Humber,  running  westwards 
into  Bay  of  Islands,  and  the  Exploits, 
which  falls  into  Notre-Darae  Bay  to  the 
north-east. 

As  to  its  arctic  position,  the  most  north- 
ern point.  Cape  Bauld,  is  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Bristol  —  the  presence  of  seals, 
which  visit  the  coast  in  vast  numbers  on 
the  floating  ice,  bein^due,  not  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  polar  seas,  but  to  the  fact  of 
the  great  current  that  sweeps  down  floes 
and  icebergs,  which  in  spring  keep  the 
coast  fast  locked  for  weeks  in  their  chilling 
embrace. 

Lastly,  the  typical  spotted  black  and 
white  dog  is  altogether  a  delusion,  and  if 
he  were  to  make  nis  appearance  in  New- 
foundland would  be  regarded  as  of  very 
doubtful  parentage.  The  so-called  New- 
foundland dog  cannot  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  native  of  the  island,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  aborigines,  unlike 
most  Indians,  did  not  possess  any  dogs. 
The  breed  prized  in  Newfoundland  is 
coal  black,  with  only  a  few  white  hairs  on 
the  chest. 

The  theories  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
island  are  contradictory.  John  Cabot  is 
popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
discoverer  of  Newfoundland.  However, 
the  Borg^an  map  in  the  Vatican  library, 
which  the  pope  permitted  to  be  copied  for 
the  Colonial  Exhibition  of  the  year  before 
last,  seems  to  settle  the  point  that  Labra- 
dor, and  not  Newfoundland,  was  the  land- 
fall of  Cabot.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Newfoundland  was  known  to  the  North- 
men, who  settled  Greenland  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  who  about  the  same  time  ap- 
pear to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
The  Icelandic  sagas  relating  to  the  doings 
of  the  Norsemen  in  Helluland,  Markland, 
Vinland,  and  Greenland  were  by  many 
aathorities  regarded  as  untrustworthy  till 
the  runic  inscriptions  discovered  in  Green- 
land, and  brought  to  Copenhagen  in  1 831, 
not  only  vindicated  the  authenticity  of 
the  sagas,  but  even  determined  the  sites 
of  the  settlements  of  Eric  the  Red  and  his 
successors. 

The  claims  that  have  been  advanced  for 
Newfoundland  as  the  Vinland  of  the  sagas 
are  more  difficult  to  settle,  Rhode  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  all  laying 
claim  to  the  distinction,  the  two  latter  be- 
ing able  to  advance  strong  pretensions  to 
being,  one  or  other,  the  country  where 
Lief,  Biorn,  and  their  thirty-five  followers 
remained  for  a  winter,  and  made  them- 
selves happy  with  tHe  abundance  of  fine 
salmon  and  good  fish,  and  where,  later  on. 


Thorwald,  Lief's  brother,  built  a  new  ship, 
having  damaged  the  old  one,  which  they 
laid  up  on  a  promontory  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Kioller  Ness,  and  where 
they  fought  with  the  Skroellingers,  or 
dwarfs.  Thorwald  soon  after  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  skirmish  with  the 
Skroellingers,  and,  in  viking  fashion,  was 
buried  by  his  people  on  the  same  promon- 
tory to  which  they  had  previously  con- 
signed their  stout  old  ship.  Two  crosses 
were  now  erected  on  it  by  Thorwald's  de- 
sire, and  it  received  the  name  of  Krossa 
Ness.  If  by  any  fortunate  chance  this 
ship  be  ever  unearthed,  like  the  celebrated 
viking's  ship  in  Norway,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute as  to  the  identity  of  Vinland  will  be 
satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  The  pretensions 
of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  to  being 
Vinland,  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  that 
country  received  the  name  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  wild  vines.    • 

A.  German  named  Tyrkoer,  who  was  one 
of  Liefs  party,  having  been  missed  for  a 
time,  his  companions  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  ultimately  found  him  in  the  woods 
regaling  himself  with  grapes,  from  which 
he  told  them  "  in  his  country  they  used  to 
make  wine."  Grapes  are  said  to  grow  wild 
in  Rhode  Island,  but  are  not  found  in  the 
countries  which  are  rival  claimants,  but 
the  hurts  or  whortleberries  found  in  such 
profusion  in  Newfoundland  grow  in  clus- 
ters or  bunches,  and  are  almost  the  size 
of  the  diminutive  German  grapes.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Tyrkoer  pointed  out  to 
these  dwellers  in  rugged  Greenland  that 
they  now  beheld  fruit  resembling  the 
grapes  of  which  he  had  often  spoken. 
Lief  tasted  the  berries,  and  thereupon 
called  the  country  "  Winland  dat  Gode,* 
that  is,  **  the  good  wine  country ; "  but  w^e 
hear  of  no  attempt  being  made  by  the 
party  to  manufacture  wine  there.  It  seems 
highly  improbable  that  such  men  as  the 
vikings  should  have  passed  large  coun- 
tries abounding  in  deer,  otter,  beaver,  and 
numerous  animals  valuable  for  food  and 
fur,  and  have  sailed  on  till  they  arrived  at 
a  small  island  which  would  never  have 
offered  so  many  attractions  to  men  of  their 
stamp  as  a  residence  for  several  years. 
Wherever  Vinland  was,  the  colony  in- 
creased; but  the  people,  probably  influ- 
enced by  the  paganism  of  the  surrounding 
Skroellingers  or  Innuits,  relapsed  into 
heathenism.  In  1121  a  certain  Eric  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Greenland,  but  in- 
stead of  going  straight  there,  he  deter- 
mined on  first  visiting  Vinland,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  About  1401 
the  ice  increased  around   Greenland  to 
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such  aD  extent  that  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  communication  hav- 
ing been  cut  ofiE  between  that  country  and 
Europe. 

If  the  supposition  be  correct  that  Lab- 
rador was  the  country  discovered  by 
Cabot,  the  first  voyager  of  the  more  mod- 
ern times  with  whose  name  we  are  ac- 
quainted, who  visited  Newfoundland,  is 
the  Portuguese  Caspar  de  Cortereal.  In 
1500  he  sailed  into  and  named  Conception 
Bay,  and  found  that  fishermen  from  Brit- 
tany and  the  Basque  provinces  were 
already  availing  themselves  of  the  teem- 
ing fisheries  around  the  coast 

Of  succeeding  expeditions  to  Newfound- 
land there  is  no  necessity  to  now  take 
notice  in  detail,  as  the  present  object  is 
to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  country.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  three  natives  brought  by  Cabot 
to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
who,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  that 
when  taken  "they  did  cat  raw  flesh," 
would  appear  to  have  been  Skroellingers 
or  Eskimo,  the  first  description  we  have 
of  the  Indians  of  Newfoundland  is  from 
Jacques  Cartier,  who,  in  1534,  states  that 
the  natives  were  "of  indifferent  good 
stature  and  bigness,  but  wild  and  unruly. 
They  wear  their  hair  tied  on  the  top  lilce 
a  wreath  of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden  pin  in 
it,  or  any  other  such  thing  instead  of  a 
nail,  and  with  them  they  bind  certain 
birds'  feathers.  Thev  are  clothed  with 
beasts*  skins,  as  well  the  men  as  the 
women;  but  the  women  go  somewhat 
straighter  and  closer  than  the  men  do, 
with  their  waists  girded." 

In  1578  a  disastrous  expedition  to  New- 
foundland was  undertaken  by  Master 
Hore  and  a  party  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  "  whereof  were  thirty  gen- 
tlemen." They  sailed  in  two  ships,  and 
after  two  months  "fell  in  with  Cape 
Breton,"  from  whence  they  steered  north- 
east and  reached  Newfoundland.  The 
details  we  have  of  this  expedition  are 
from  Master  Richard  Hakluyt  of  Oxford, 
who,  as  he  tells  us,  rode  two  hundred 
miles  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  voyage,  from  the  only  man 
then  alive  who  had  participated  in  it. 
This  man  was  Master  Oliver  Dawbeney, 
who  informed  Hakluyt  that  after  they  had 
been  at  anchor  some  days,  he  (Dawbeney) 
"saw  a  boat  with  savages,  rowing  towards 
them,  to  gaze  upon  the  ship  and  our  peo- 
ple. They  manned  their  ship's  boat  in 
order  to  have  taken  them,  but  they  fled  to 
an  island  in  the  bay  and  escaped  our  men. 
They  found  a  fire  and  a  side  of  a  bear  on 


a  wooden  spit,  also  a  boot,  garnished  on 
the  calf  as  it  were  with  raw  silk,  also  a 
great  warm  mitten." 

Master  H ore's  people  were  driven  to 
sore  straits  for  want  of  food.  At  one  time 
they  obtained  a  scanty  supply  from  the 
"nest  of  an  osprey  or  eagle  that  hourly 
brought  to  her  young  great  plenty  of  divers 
sorts  of  fishes,''  which,  however,  roust  have 
been  short  commons  for  a  company  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  amongst  whom  were 
several  merchants  of  Lx>ndon,  who,  doubt- 
less, were  no  less  addicted  in  those  days 
to  good  livine  than  at  the  present  time. 
Famine  stared  the  miserable  travellers  in 
the  face,  so  that  they  were  fain  to  hunt  on 
the  mainland  for  herbs  and  roots,  which 
not  being  suflicient  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  one  man  was  driven  to  the  horri- 
ble expedient  of  killing  one  of  his  com- 
panions as  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  root, 
afterwards  cutting  pieces  from  the  body 
to  broil  and  eat.  The  murdered  man  was 
missed,  but  for  some  time  his  fate  was  not 
suspected.  When  the  crime  was  discov- 
ered the  captain  made  a  "  notable  oration, 
containing  how  much  these  dealings  of- 
fended the  Almighty.  He  exhorted  them 
to  repentance  and  besought  all  the  com- 
pany to  pray  that  it  might  please  God  to 
look  on  their  present  miserable  state ;  and 
such  was  the  mercy  of  God  that  the  same 
night  there  arrived  a  French  ship  in  that 
port,  well  furnished  with  vittaile ;  and 
such  was  the  policy  of  the  English  that 
they  became  masters  of  the  same,  and 
changing  ships  and  vitaling  them  they  set 
sail  for  England ;  they  saw  many  islands 
of  ice,  and  arrived  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall 
the  latter  end  of  October."  How  the 
French  crew  supported  themselves  after 
Master  Hore  and  his  company  had  an- 
nexed their  ship  and  provisions,  we  are 
not  told.  Probably  there  were  fishermen 
among  them  who  would  fare  sumptuously 
where  cockneys  and  landsmen  starved  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  Support  themselves 
they  did,  for  in  a  few  months'  time  the 
Frenchmen  arrived  in  England  and  made 
a  complaint  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
"  hearing  the  great  distress  his  subjects 
were  in,  and  the  necessity  there  was  to  do 
as  they  did,  paid  the  Frenchmen  full  rec- 
ompense of  his  own  purse." 

The  next  notice,  with  any  details,  that 
we  find  of  the  natives  of  Newfoundland  is 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1583,  landed  in  the 
harbor  of  St.  John's,  where  lay  several 
fishing  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  royal  arms  cut 
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xpUining  lo  all  toreigners  not    »PP"*".'  P' 

-itbthc^ngli.hl^nguagt  tbe   ^P^'^'^^j  livdy  .ppr.hin^,.,.. 
meaning  of  the  proclamation.     Two  eye-        ^  '    '^^ 

witnesses  of  this  ceremony.  Captain  I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Whit- 
Hayea  of  the  Golden  Hind  and  Captain  bourne  as  bis  testimony  is  valuable  as 
Richard  Whitbourne  of  Exmouth,  have  showing  the  apparently  tractable  and  doc- 
iefl  descriptions  of  the  aborigines  as  they  He  disposition  of  the  native  Indians  prcvi- 
found  them.  The  latter  had  during  a  ous  to  intercourse  with  the  British.  Later 
period  of  forty  years  made  numerous  voy-  on  we  shall  see  how  the  "  pious  work  "  of 
ages  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  his  redeeming  them  from  barbarism  was 
"  chamber  at  the  sign  of  the  gilded  cocke    effected. 

in  Paternoster  Row  in   London  "  in  1622        Captain   Hayes  bears  similar  evidence 
wrolea  discourse  to  prove  bow  "worthy  as  to  the  natives;  he  says,  "  The  savages 
and  beneficiall  a  plantation  may  there  be   are  altogether  harmless, ' 
made."  John  Guy,  afterward  mayor  of  Bristol 

He  says  :  —  in  1610,  established  a  plantation  or  colony 

The  natural  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  ^\  Cupid's  Cove  in  Conception  Bay.  One 
they  are  but  tew  in  number,  so  are  they  sJme-  f  ^^^  patentees  of  Guy  s  grant  was  the 
thing  rude  and  savage  people,  having  neither  "tnous  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Guy  inet 
knowledge  of  God  nor  living  under  any  kind  Wh  the  Datives,  whom  he  found  friendly 
of  civil  government.  In  their  habits,  customs,  and  with  whom  he  established  a  trade  in 
and  manners  they  resemble  the  Indians  of  the  furs.  For  two  years  he  persevered  in  the 
continent,fromwheQce(Iauppose)thcycome.  attempt  to  colonize,  when  scurvv  —  the 
They  live  altogether  in  the  north  and  west  scourge  of  many  of  the  early  attempts  at 
part  of  thccountry,  which  is  seldom  frequented  colonizing  — broke  out,  and  several  of  his 
ty  the  EnglUh.  But  the  French  and  Bis-  company  died,  which  induced  Guy  to 
canie»(whotesortthilher  yearly  for  the  whale-  „k,Jj!,„  vi.  n.,,„,...  ..„,i  ,-^t.irr,  m  r„ 
fishing,  and  also  for  the  cid-fisb)  report  them  af«°doa  his  purpose  and  return  to  En- 
to  beln  ingenious  and  tractable  peoVle  (being  K^^^'^'  °°[y  ^  f*,"  mdi  VI duals  who  thought 
well  used) :  they  arc  ready  to  assist  tbera  with  tl^ey  miRht  make  some  profit  by  contin- 
grcat  labor  and  patience  in  the  killing,  cutting,  u'°g  there,  remaining  in  the  country, 
and  boiling  of  whales,  and  making  o?  train  oil,  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  un- 
nithout  eipectadon  of  other  reward  than  a  happy  natives  if  men  like  John  Guy  and 
little  bread  or  some  such  small  hire.  Whitbourne    had  established   permanent 

Further  on  the  same  writer  says :  —  hold  on  the  country,  but  before  long  the 
It  (Trinity  Harbor)  is  near  such  a  great  bay  ihoffsighled  policv  that  too  often  rules  In 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  it,  to  whTch  place  England  induced  the  Britisb  government 
no  ships  repair  to  fish,  partly  in  regard  of  '<>  discourage  and  even  to  forbid  coloniza- 
aondry  tockt  and  ledges  lying  even  with  the  tion  in  Newfoundland.  Prompted  by  a 
water  and  full  of  dinger,  but  chieSy  (as  I  con-  handful  of  interested  merchants,  England 
jecture)  because  the  savage  people  of  that  endeavored  to  keep  the  island  as  a  mere 
country  do  there  inhabit;  many  of  them  fishing  station,  which  she  believed  would 
secreUy  every  year  come  into  Trinity  Bay  and  prove  a  nursery  for  her  navy.  In  spite, 
harbor  in  the  night-time  purposely  to  steal  however,  of  stringent  rules  to  that  effect,  it 
sails,  lines,  hatchets,  hooks,  kmves,  and  such,      ^^^^j   impossible  altogether  to  prevent 

like  .  .  .  which  people,  if  they  mioht  be  re-       ,.,        r    _       .  ui-  i.__  .u   _     f.  . 

duced  to  the  knowle'dg;  of  the  trSe  Trinity  ""  '«"  from  esUblishing  themselves  on 
indeed,  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  a  most  sweet  *°  ^^''E!  ^^  island,  but  instead  of  the  ad- 
and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  an  everlasting  "enl  of  respecUble  and  energetic  colo- 
honor  to  your  Majesty,  and  the  beavenliest  nists,  it  became  "a  sanctuary  for  men  that 
blessing  to  those  poor  creatures,  who  are  broke  in  England."  Deserters  from  the 
buried  in  their  own  superstitious  ignorance,  navy,  refugees  from  Ireland,  reckless  and 
The  task  thereof  would  prove  easy,  if  it  were  unruly  characters  of  all  kinds  who  dared 
but  well  begun  ind  constantly  seconded  by  Qot  return  to  their  own  country,  sought  an 
industrious  spirits,  and  no  doubt  but  God  asylum  in  Newfoundland.  There  was  no 
Himself  would  set  his  hand  to  rear  up  and  goVernment;  every  man  could  do  what 
advance  so  noble,  bo  pious,  and  so  Christian   ^     _    ,         J  ■     i,-  ■'„„„„  „„   „,„„! j.j  it 

a  building if.  therefore,  near  the  harbor   ^""'«''  g""**'"  his  own  eyes  provided  it 

of  Trini^  it  were  inhabited  by  some  of  your  ^"^  ""»  interfere  with  the  fishery  reguU; 
Majesty's  subjects,  I  see  no  reason  10  the  con-  ''"OS  laid  down  by  the  "fishing  admiral, 
trary  but  that  a  speedy  and  more  certain  as  the  master  of  the  first  fishing  vessel 
knowledge  might  be  had  of  the  country,  by    from   England,    Wales,  or   Berwick  that 
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entered  a  harbor  on  the  opening  of  the  fish- 
ing season  was  termed.  The  English 
statute-book  was  then  disgraced  by  the 
sanguinary  code  which  decreed  that  a 
man's  life  paid  the  penalty  of  the  theft  of 
a  sheep,  or  the  stealing  of  a  cow  ;  and  no 
doubt  to  rough  and  ignorant  men,  as  were 
for  the  most  part  these  skippers  of  fish- 
ing vessels,  it  appeared  simple  justice, 
while  invested  with  the  brief  authority  of 
a  fishing  season,  to  punish  petty  larceny 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  with  death.  We 
know  that  the  Red  Indians,  hitherto  only 
acquainted  with  implements  of  stone  or 
bone,  did  not  resist  the  temptation  of  oc- 
casionally purloining  such  inestimable 
treasures  as  a  steel  knife,  or  iron  hatchet 
and  fishhooks.  Probably  if  any  trifling 
article  were  missed,  the  nrst  Indian  seen 
was  shot  in  revenge.  After  a  time  it 
became  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  fisher- 
men to  shoot  an  Indian  whenever  they 
^ot  a  chance.  Cupidity  added  to  the  zest 
for  shooting  Indians,  as  they  often  wore 
rich  furs,  and  the  French  and  English 
furriers  deliberately  shot  the  natives  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  their  deer  and  fox-skin 
robes.  Not  many  years  ago  persons  were 
still  living  on  the  north-western  coast  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 
number  of  "head"  of  Indians  they  had 
killed,  the  record  of  such  murders  being 
scored  on  their  gun-stocks. 

The  Newfoundland  Indians  were  distin- 
guished as  Red  Indians  from  their  habit 
of  daubing  their  garments,  canoes,  weap- 
ons, and  all  their  possessions  with  red 
ochre  mixed  with  grease.  Whether  this 
custom  had  any  religious  significance,  as 
with  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who 
regard  red  as  a  sacred  color;  whether 
it  was  merely  a  traditional  custom,  or 
whether  it  arose  from  the  habit  of  using 
a  coating  of  ochre  and  grease  on  their 
skins  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of 
mosquitos  and  black  flies  which  swarm  in 
countless  myriads  in  woods  and  wilds 
during  the  summer,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

"  Beothuk  "  is  believed  to  be  the  name 
by  which  these  Indians  distinguished  their 
nation  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  generic  expres- 
sion for  Indian,  equivalent  to  our  "men." 
So  the  Apaches,  Dakotahs  (Sioux)  and 
many  other  Indian  tribes,  are  all  names 
signifying  "the  people."  The  Eskimo 
call  themselves  Innuits,  which  has  a  sim- 
ilar meaning,  Eskimo  being  derived  from 
"  Ashkimai,"  i>.,  "  eaters  of  raw  flesh,"  a 
term  applied  to  them  in  contempt  by  the 
Cree  and  Sauteaux  Indians. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Beothuks 
were  never  a  numerous  race ;  but,  apart 


from  the  sadness  of  their  fate,  they  were 
a  peculiarly  interesting  race ;  their  origin 
is  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  the  scanty 
vocabulary  of  their  language  which  alone 
has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  is  said  to 
show  little  or  no  affinity  to  the  ^reat  Al- 
gonquin tongue,  dialects  of  which  were 
spoken  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
north-west  of  America.  The  distinguished 
American  ethnologist,  Mr.  A.  Gatschet, 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  remnants 
of  the  Beothuk  language,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  a  "  sepa- 
rate  linguistic  family,  clearly  distinct  from 
Innuit,  Tinn^,  Iroquois,  and  Algonkin." 
The  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  isolated  tribes,  on  an  island 
like  Newfoundland,  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance  to  the  ethnologist,  when  it 
is  found  that  such  a  people  diner  substan- 
tially in  these  respects  from  the  nations 
on  the  neighboring  continent,  it  being  a 
received  axiom  that,  in  general,  islands 
derive  their  aboriginal  population  from 
the  nearest  mainland. 

Whence,  then,  came  the  Beothuks  to 
Newfoundland? 

Some  authors  have  asserted  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  Northmen  about 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  If  New- 
foundland be  really  identical  with  Vinland, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  that  some  of 
the  company  of  Thorfin  and  Gudrid  his 
wife,  numbering  about  seventy  men  and 
women,  who  settled  in  Vinland,  and  estab- 
lished a  trade  with  the  Skroellingers  after 
the  death  of  Thorwald,  may  have  inter- 
married with  Skroellingers  and  Indians^ 
and  that  some  of  the  old  vikinp:  blood  ran 
in  the  veins  of  the  Beothuk  tribe. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  F.R.S.,  informs 
us,  in  his  interesting  work  on  "Fossil 
Men,"  that  the  Mic-macs  of  Nova  Scotia 
have  traditions  of  a  primitive  people  whom 
their  ancestors  had  driven  from  Nova 
Scotia  into  Cape  Breton,  and  pursued  into 
Newfoundland  across  the  comparatively 
narrow  sea  separating  the  two  islands. 
In  1768  Mr.  John  Cartwright  made  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Newfound- 
land. He  had  been  told  by  a  Red  Indian 
boy,  named  June,  that  a  people  called 
by  the  boy  Canadians  possessed  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  great  lake,  over  sixty 
miles  long,  which  is  now  known  as  Red 
Indian  Lake.  On  the 'eastern  shores  of 
this  lake  a  great  part  of  the  Beothuk 
tribe  had  their  headquarters.  June  also 
said  that  his  people  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  Canadians,  and  that  they  saw  no 
signs  of  each  other  during  whole  winters. 
Cartwright  did  not  explore  the  western 
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shores  of  the  lake,  so  that  we  know  noth- 
ing as  to  the  tribe  to  which  these  Cana- 
dians belonged.  So  entirely  ignorant  were 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the 
interior  of  the  island,  that  possibly  the 
Mic-niacs  had  effected  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  country  long  before  their 
presence  was  suspected. 

It  seems  singular  that  so  little  was  then 
known  of  an  island  that  had  nominally 
been  a  British  possession  for  a  couple  of 
centuries.  However,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  another  hundred  years  the 
coasts  alone  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. One  or  two  enterprising  travel- 
lers have  indeed  visited  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers,  but  except  to  them  and  a  few 
hunters  and  trappers,  the  interior  remains 
as  much  as  ever  terra  incognita.  No 
Beothuk  has  been  seen  alive  since  1828, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  a  few  individ- 
uals of  the  persecuted  tribe  mav  still  drag 
on  a  life  of  concealment  and  misery  in  the 
&;reat  trackless  forests,  or  hiding  litce  wild 
beasts  amid  the  unknown  rocks  and  bar- 
rens of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
of  which,  till  the  coming  of  the  white  men, 
they  had  been  the  free  and  happy  owners. 
The  more  probable  supposition,  however, 
is,  that  if  any  remnant  of  the  race  escaped 
the  barbarity  of  trappers  and  fishermen,  it 
retreated  across  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  vast  interior  of 
Labrador. 

Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  mentions  be- 
in^,  in  183 1,  in  the  Bay  of  the  Seven 
Islands  in  Labrador,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  "  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance amongst  them  of  a  fierce-looking 
people  of  whom  they  had  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  tradition,*'  and  who  were  di£Eerent 
from  the  Montagnais  with  whom  they 
sometimes  traded.  Professor  Jukes,  when 
residing  in  Newfoundland,  was  told  of  a 
body  of  '* strange  men  in  red-deer  skins 
having  been  seen  on  the  Labrador  coast." 
James  Howley,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  geological 
surveyor  to  the  Newfoundland  govern- 
ment, whose  unwearying  researches  have 
brought  to  light  and  preserved  many  val- 
uable Beothuk  remains  that  otherwise 
would  have  perished,  and  whose  authority 
on  all  matters  relating  to  theories  and 
facts  concerning  the  island  and  its  aborigi- 
nes is  of  great  value,  is  of  opinion,  that  if 
any  representatives  of  the  people  remain, 
they  must  have  migrated  to  the  coast  op- 
posite the  Belle  Isle  Straits. 

The  Beothuks,  it  is  said,  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  a  tribe  of  Indians 
from  Labrador,  whom  they  named  "  Shau- 
oamuncs.*'    These  people  were  not  Eski- 


mo, whom  the  Beothuks,  like  most  other 
Indians,  hated,  and  despised  on  account  of 
their  filthy  habits. 

The  Shaunarouncs,  like  the  Beothuks, 
dressed  in  deerskins,  but  did  not  redden 
them  with  ochre.  Most  probably  they 
were  Nas^uapee  or  Montagnais  Indians, 
both  of  which  tribes  still  inhabit  Labrador. 
With  this  friendly  tribe  some  kind  of 
trade  was  carried  on,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  mutually  visited  each  other's  coun- 
tries in  former  days.  The  stone  hatchets 
and  celts  used  by  the  Beothuks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  supplied  by  the  Shau- 
namuncs.  The  art  01  making  stone  im- 
plements was  very  generally  Icnown  and 
practised  amongst  Indian  tribes,  though 
some  were  much  more  skilful  than  others 
in  the  manufacture.  To  shape  and  polish 
a  celt  or  arrow  out  of  stone,  to  people  un- 
acquainted with  metals,  was  a  tedious  and 
lengthy  process ;  to  perfect  a  fine  hatchet 
or  tomahawk  was  sometimes  the  work  of 
a  lifetime.  The  art  was  not  universal, 
some  tribes  being  especially  famous  for 
the  skill  of  their  arrow  and  hatchet  mak- 
ers. The  productions  of  these  skilled  ar- 
tificers were  eagerly  sought  by  warriors 
and  hunters  of  other  nations,  and  traders 
of  stone  weapons  seem  to  have  been  priv- 
ileged persons,  often  permitted  to  journey 
from  tribe  to  tribe  unmolested.  This  fact 
accounts  for  green-stone  and  fiint  celts, 
etc.,  being  found  in  far  distant  countries, 
where  no  such  stone  as  that  of  which  they 
are  made  is  to  be  found.  Such  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Beothuks ;  they  had 
plenty  of  material,  but  their  skill  may  not 
have  been  so  great  as  that  of  the  Shau- 
namuncs.  That  they  manufactured  stea- 
tite or  soapstone  utensils  for  themselves 
is  certain,  as  the  quarry  may  still  be  seen 
whence  they  obtained  it,  some  of  the  half- 
cut  vessels  being  in  statu  quo.  The  soap- 
stone  pots,  however,  were  a  rough  manu- 
facture and  the  material  soft  and  easily 
worked. 

After  Europeans  began  to  settle  in 
Newfoundland  the  intercourse  between 
the  Shaunamuncs  and  the  Red  Indians 
must  have  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  maintain,  and  as  the  latter  were  now 
able  to  purloin  the  metal  axes  and  knives 
of  the  invaders,  it  would  be  of  less  impor- 
tance to  them  to  maintain  a  trade  for  stone 
ones.  As  their  white  enemies  gained  a 
greater  extent  of  the  coast,  the  Beothuks 
were  hemmed  more  and  more  into  the  in- 
terior, till  at  length  their  position  became 
one  of  complete  isolation. 

We  are  wont  to  shudder  over  the  bar- 
barities inflicted  on  the  Indians  by  their 
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Spanish  coDquerors,  and  to  deplore  the  from  the  settlers.     It  cannot  be  wondered 

cmclty  with  which  the  native  races  are  still  at    if,    when    opportunity    offered,    the; 

too  frequently  treated  by  our  American  avenged  iheir  wrongs,  though,    as  they 

cousins  ;  but    no  Spanish  freebooter  or  possessed  no  weapons  except  arrows  and 

Yankee  could  show  more  utter  disregard  spears,  the  odds  were  all  against  tbera. 

for  the  life  of  an  Indian  thaa  did  British-  When  at  length  a  government  was  es- 

ers  in  Newfoundland.  tablished,  which  was  not  till   1728,  when 

Cartwright  says  :  —  the  first  governor  was  appointed  by  the 

The  Red  Indians  have  no  intercourse  with  C™"".  V'  ""st  not  be  supposed  that  .ucb 

Europeans,  except  an  hostile  one,  which  there  proceedings  were  approved  ;  probably  the 

is  great  reason  to  think  is  founded  on  their  government   was   altogether   ignorant   of 

part  upon  a  just,  and  to  an  uncivilized  people,  what  was  going  on,  for  >when  Mr.    Catt- 

a  noble  resentment  of  wrongs.     On  the  part  wright,  in  1768,  brought  the  cruel   treat- 

of  the  English  fishers,  it  is  an  inhumanity  that  ment  of  the  Red  Indians  under  the  notice 

sinks   them  far  below  the  level  of  savage*,  of  governor  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  he  issued 

The  wantonness  of  their  cruelties  toward  these  a  proclamation  to  theteffect  that,  it  having 

poor  wretches  has  frcquenUy  been  almost  in-  ^ome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  that 

""''''=■  his  subjects  in  Newfoundland 

In  illustratron   of  his    assertion  he  re-  do  treat  the  said  savages  with  the  greatest  in- 

lates  the  following  incident.  humanity,  and  frequently  destroy  thfm  without 

One  day  a  small  family  Of  Beothuks  the  least  provocation  or  remorse:  in  order, 
was  surprised  in  their  wigwam  by  a  party  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  inhuman 
of  fishermen.  On  the  appearance  of  their  barbarity,  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  such 
foes,  the  Indians  fled  in  consternation,  all  atrocious  crimes  may  be  brought  to  due  pun- 
except  one  woman  on  theeve  of  becoming  iahment,  it  is  his  Majesty's  royal  will  and 
a  mother,  who,  being  unable  to  follow  her  pleasure  that  I  do  express  his  abhorrence  of 
companions,  gave  herself  up  as  a  prisoner,  ?".'^"  inhuman  harbarity.  and  I  do  strictly  en- 
endeavoring  %y  signs  to  implore  mercy  ?'"  and  require  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  to 
from  her  caW-  .^Her  gesti emulations  aJ  bv:sX'e^n^S;°sSrd'^^e"v;^o^^ 
entreaties  were  in  vain  ;  one  ot_  the  jg^d.  I  do  also  require  and  command  al!  offi- 
wretches  with  a  well-directed  blow  ripped  cers  and  magUtrales  to  use  their  utmost  dili- 
open  the  body  of  the  unhappy  woman,  and  gence  to  discover  and  apprehend  all  persons 
in  a  few  minutes  she  expired  in  agony  at  who  maybeguilty  of  murderinganyof  thesaid 
their  feel.  Not  content  with  murder,  the  native  Indians,  in  order  that  such  offenders 
monsters  proceeded  to  mutilate  the  body  niiy  be  sent  over  to  England  to  be  tried  for 
in  a  barbarous  manner,  and  on  their  re-  such  capital  crimes  as  by  the  statute  of  10  and 
turn  boasted  of  what  they  had  done,  ex-  "  William  III.  for  encouraging  the  trade  to 
hibitiog  in  triumph  the  knds  o£  their  Nevrfoundland  is  directed, 
victim,  which  they  had  cut  off  and  re-  After  Sir  Hugh  Palliser'stiine  a  similar 
tained  as  a  trophy.  proclamattoo  was  issued  by  succeeding 

Such   shocking    barbarities    were    not  governors  for  many  years,  but  to  no  effect. 

confined  to  the  last  century,  as  the  fol-  There  were  no  means  of  enforcing  in  the 

lowing  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  a  gen-  interior,  or  at  any  considerable  distance 

tlemaa  who  heard  it  from  one  of  the  party  along  the  coasts,  the  provisions  of  a  proc- 

present,  will  show.    Some  fifty  years  ago  lamation  issued  at  St.  John's.    So  perse- 

a  small  party  let  out  from  one  of  the  set-  cution  and  slaughter  of  the  Red  Indians 

tiements  to  "look  for  Indians,"  as  it  was  continued,  till  at  the  present  day  the  race 

termed.     Before  long   some   tracks  were  is  generally  regarded  as  extinct, 

discovered,  and  on  rounding  a  point  of  According  to  Whiibourne  the  French 

rock  three  or  four  Indians  came  in  view,  were  at  first  on  friendly  terms    with  the 

al)  of  whom  they  forthwith  shot,  save  one  Beothuks,  who  assisted  them   in  fishing, 

who  was  taken  alive  and  brought  up  to  the  and  preparing  oil.     What  led  to  a  rupture 

leader  of   the   hand.     The   Indian    made  of  friendly  relations  is  not  very  clear,  but 

gestures  beseeching  for  mercy,  then  tore  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 

open  the  breast  of  her  robe  to  show  them  French  offered  a  reward  for  the  heads  of 

siie  was  a  woman,  whereupon  the  leader  Red  Indians. 

(whose  name   il  is   unnecessary   to  give)  After    the    English    had    made    them- 

fired  and  shot  her  dead.  selves  roasters  of  Nova  Scotia  nnd  Cape 

There  is  no  object  in  quoting  further  Breton,   the   governor   of    Newfoundland 

stories   all  of   the   same   t;rrible  nature;  was  alarmed  at  receiving  information  that 

these  two  will  sufficiently  prove  the  sort  parties  of  Mic-mac  Indians  were  coming 

_c  . — . ^  tjjg  Beothuks  experienced  over  from  Cape  Breton  and  establishing 
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themselves  in  Newfoundland.  All  through 
the  war  these  Indians  had  been  efficient 
and  faithful  allies  of  the  French,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  latter  were  now 
using  them  to  further  designs  upon  New- 
foundland. Accordingly  the  governor  is- 
sued orders  to  the  Mic-roacs  to  withdraw 
from  the  island,  which  seems  to  have  met 
with  little  attention,  for  the  Mic-macs  in- 
stead of  retiring  efiEected  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  colon}',  maintained  their 
friendly  relations  with  the  French,  and 
before  long  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  ofiEered  re- 
ward for  the  heads  of  Beothuks. 

At  first  the  Mic-macs  and  the  native 
Indians  are  said  to  have  been  on  friendly 
terms;  if  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
tribes  entered  into  some  alliance  together, 
as  no  less  an  authority  than  Schoolcraft 
says  that  *'an  Indian  nation  regards  it- 
self as  at  war  with  all  others  not  in  actnal 
alliance."  Unhappily  some  of  the  Mic- 
macs,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  reward 
from  the  French,  privately  shot  two  of  the 
Red  Indians,  and  were  descending  a  river 
near  St.  George's  Bay  with  the  heads 
hidden  in  their  canoe,  when  they  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  Beothuks.  The 
latter,  with  the  usual  hospitality  of  Indians, 
ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  which  the 
Mic-macs  had  been  guilty,  invited  them 
ashore  to  a  feast  The  Mic-macs  accepted 
the  invitation.  Whilst  preparations  were 
in  progress  for  the  entertainment,  some  of 
the  children  of  the  tribe  examined  the 
canoe  of  the  visitors,  discovered  the  con- 
cealed heads,  and  confided  the  secret  to 
their  people.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
discovery  till  eath  Mic-mac  had  taken  his 
place  at  the  feast,  seated  between  two  of 
the  Beothuks,  who  at  a  given  signal  turned 
on  their  guests  and  slew  them.  After  this 
the  two  tribes  fought  whenever  opportu- 
nity ofiEered ;  the  Mic-macs,  being  supplied 
by  the  French  with  firearms,  of  course 
had  the  advantage. 

Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  who  was 
for  some  time  engaged  on  a  survey  of  the 
Newfoundland  coasts,  where  several  of 
bis  surveying  marks  are  still  to  be  seen, 
penetrated  for  some  distance  into  the  in- 
rior,  where,  it  is  said,  he  discovered  some 
of  the  large  lakes,  but  John  Cartwright  is 
the  first  European  with  whom  we  are  ac- 

?uainted  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Red 
ndian  Lake  by  way  of  the  Exploits  River. 
His  account  of  his  journey,  though  most 
interesting,  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
published  in  full,  but  it  has  been  the 
source  from  which  much  of  the  informa- 
tion we  have  of  the  Beothuk  manners  and 


customs  has  been  derived.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  owner  of  the  MS.  I  am 
enabled  to  quote  from  it.  Mr.  Cartwright 
undertook  **  to  explore  the  unknown  inte- 
rior parts  of  Newfoundland,  to  examine 
into  the  practicability  of  travelling  from 
shore  to  shore,  across  the  body  of  that 
island,  and  to  acquire  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  the  settlements  of  the  Red 
Indians,  as  well  as  to  surprise  if  possible 
one  or  more  of  those  savages,  for  the 
purpose  of  efiEecting  in  time  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  them ''  —  a  tribe,  as  he  ob- 
serves, with  whom,  though  the  original 
native  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  long  in 
our  possession,  we  held  no  intercourse 
whatever,  **  except  indeed  the  unfriendly 
one  of  reciprocal  injuries  and  murders.^* 
Cartwright  believed  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  great  lake  now  known  as  Red  In- 
dian Lake,  but  called  by  him  Lieutenant's 
Lake.  He  and  his  brother  (who  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Labrador),  with  a 
party  of  thirteen  others,  started  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1768,  from  Indian  Point 
in  Notre-Dame  Bay  and  pulled  a  short 
distance  up  the  river  Exploits  to  a  place 
named  Start  Rattle.  Here  they  left  the 
boats  and  began  their  search  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  party  was  divided 
into  two,  each  company  taking  opposite 
banks  of  the  river.  They  had  to  carry  all 
their  provisions  on  their  backs,  as  well  as 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  and  **  heavy  rifled 
guns,"  which  were  always  loaded,  as  they 
feared  an  attack  from  lurking  enemies  in 
the  unknown  region.  Before  long  they 
came  upon  wigwams  recently  erected  and 
**  other  apparatus,"  which,  indeed,  were  so 
numerous  that  the  party  were  in  high  spir- 
its, as  they  expected  soon  to  *'find  parties 
of  the  savages."  Their  attention  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  great  scale  of  the 
preparations  maae  by  the  Beothuks  for 
taking  deer.  Vast  herds  of  cariboo  deer 
range  throughout  the  interior  of  New- 
foundland. On  the  approach  of  winter 
they  migrate  southwards,  crossing  the 
river  Exploits  in  thousands ;  and  in  order 
to  capture  the  deer  on  these  migrations  the 
Indians  made  fences  so  high  and  strong 
that  the  deer  could  neither  jump  over,  nor 
force  a  way  through  them,  but  were  obliged 
to  avail  themselves  of  purposely  left  open- 
ings, at  which  the  hunters  stationed  them- 
selves and  slaughtered  abundance  of  deer 
with  comparative  ease.  These  fences 
were  made  by  partially  cutting  through 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  causing  it  to  fall  in 
the  desired  direction,  parallel  with  the 
river,  each  tree  being  guided  so  as  to  fall 
on  the  one  next  to  it.    The  fences  were 
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from  six  to  ten  feet  high  ;  the  weak  parts 
were  filled  up  and  strengthened  with 
branches.  In  places  where  the  trees  grew 
too  stunted,  or  were  too  scattered  to  be 
available  for  fences,  the  Indians  placed 
«*  sewels.**  These  were  thin  sticks  about 
six  feet  long,  which  were  stuck  into  the 
f^round,  tassels  of  birch  bark  being  fas- 
tened to  the  end  so  as  to  wave  to  and  fro 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  The  sewels 
were  pricked  into  the  ground  at  a  distance 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  yards  apart,  and  were 
effectual  in  frightening  and  turning  back 
the  deer. 

Deer-fences  skirted  the  banks  of  the 
river  for  thirty  or  forty  miles.  At  certain 
places  there  were  small  half-moon  breast- 
works erected,  behind  which  the  hunters 
crowded  and  shot  the  passing  deer  with 
arrows,  though  sometimes  thev  killed  their 
game  with  spears,  and  would  follow  in 
their  canoes  when  deer  took  to  the  water. 

Fences  on  a  similar  plan  were  used  by 
Indians  on  some  of  the  Canadian  rivers, 
though  nowhere  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
undertaken  on  so  great  a  scale  as  in  New- 
foundland. 

At  that  time  the  number  of  the  Beothuks 
was  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred souls,  but  from  the  numerous  wig- 
wams he  saw  on  his  journey,  Cartwright 
was  inclined  to  believe  the  tribe  must 
amount  to  at  least  five  hundred  individ- 
uals. As  it  is  probable  they  had  resi- 
dences in  other  localities,  the  computation 
does  not  appear  excessive. 

Although  numerous  dwellings  and  traces 
of  Red  Indians  were  found,  none  ot  the 
natives  were  met  with  on  this  journey. 
The  adroitness  of  the  Beothuks  in  hiding 
themselves,  learnt  no  doubt  from  sad  ne- 
cessity, was  extreme.  Any  of  the  people 
still  occupying  the  country  through  which 
Cartwright  passed  could  probably  easily 
have  concealed  themselves,  but  as  it  was 
summer,  the  greater  number  would  then 
have  left  the  Take  and  their  wigwams  by 
the  river.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Beo- 
thuks to  go  inland  during  the  winter  and 
to  return  to  the  coasts  and  adjacent  islands 
during  the  summer  months.  It  was  when 
resorting  to  the  seashore  that  they  were 
so  cruelly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
fishermen,  but  the  reason  for  their  run- 
ning the  risk  was  obvious. 

During  autumn  they  were  able  to  sup- 
ply themselves  abunclantly  with  venison, 
which  was  kept  in  large  storehouses  forty 
or  fifty  feet  long,  for  use  during  winter, 
the  frost  preservi ng  the  meat.  I n  January, 
1810,  a  party  who,  at  the  instance  of  Gov- 
ernor HoUoway,  set  out  up  the  Exploits 


River,  then  frozen  over,  in  quest  of  Rei 
Indians,  came  upon  one  of  these  store 
houses,  in  which  they  found  about  a  huo 
dred  carcases  of  venison.  The  Beothol 
cuisine  must  have  been  a  good  one,  for  ii 
these  storehouses  they  also  preserver 
dried  salmon,  dried  eggs,  dried  lobstei 
tails,  seal-oil,  and  deer's  paunches  fillet 
with  fat.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  0 
seal's  fat,  livers,  and  eggs  was  one  of  th< 
dainties. 

The  wigwams  were  conical  in  shape 
formed  of  long  poles  covered  with  deer 
skins  or  sheets  of  birch-rind  laid  shee 
upon  sheet  in  the  manner  of  tiles.  Ii 
these  wigwams  they  made  oblong  hollow; 
in  the  earth,  and  lined  them  with  younj 
branches  of  fir  and  pine,  for  sleeping 
places.  This  kind  of  sleeping-place  hai 
been  considered  peculiar  to  the  Indians  o; 
Newfoundland.  However,  among  a  far 
distant  tribe  at  the  foot  of  the  Rock] 
Mountains,  the  Atnahs,  whose  lands  an 
contiguous  to  Thompson's  River,  th< 
women  are  accustomed  to  prove  thei: 
industry  by  digging  holes  in  the  groum 
which  they  inlay  with  grass  or  branches 
Such  nest-like  nollows  can  only  be  usee 
as  places  of  repose,  and  seem  to  bear ; 
strong  resemblance  to  the  sleeping-placei 
of  the  Beothuks.  Beds  of  spruce  branches 
are  commonly  used  amongst  various  tribe; 
of  North  American  Indians.  They  an 
made  by  sticking  a  number  of  spring] 
branches  close  together,  in  a  standing 
position  in  the  ground,  and  in  this  fashioi 
form  an  elastic  and  comfortable  substitute 
for  a  mattress.  In  Cape  Breton  a  dyin^ 
Indian  is  always  laid  on  a  bed  of  spruc< 
branches,  as  it  is  held  an'  Indian  can  die 
on  no  other  couch. 

The  Beothuk  canoe  is  said  to  be  differ 
ent  in  shape  from  that  of  all  other  Indians 
It  was  about  seventeen  feet  long  anc 
seven  wide,  and  made  of  birch-bark,  anc 
was  shaped  something  like  an  elongatec 
crescent  coming  to  a  point  at  the  centn 
of  each  side  of  the  vessel.  A  slight  roc 
served  as  a  keel,  and  the  seairs  wen 
sewn  with  fine  spruce-root,  and  caulkec 
with  a  preparation  of  turpentire,  oil,  am 
ochre.  A  thwart  was  introduced  in  th< 
centre  and  at  each  end  of  the  canoe,  tc 
keep  the  sides  apart,  and  the  inside  of  th< 
frail  structure  was  lined  throughout  witl 
thin,  flat  sticks.  These  canoes  were  bal 
lasted  with  stones,  over  which  was  laid  : 
covering  of  sods  and  moss,  on  which  th< 
Indians  knelt  while  paddling.  In  fim 
weather  they  occasionally  fixed  a  veri 
slight  mast  to  the  midale  thwart^  an^ 
sailed  these  rickety  craft,  in  which  the; 
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must  have  ventured  considerable  dis- 
tances, as  Beothuk  remains  have  been 
found  on  Funk  Island,  which  is  thirty 
miles  from  the  main  island.  Funk  Island 
was  formerly  covered  with  multitudes  of 
the  now  extinct  great  auk,  whose  presence 
doubtless  induced  the  Beothuks  to  visit 
an  island  on  which  landing  is  impossible 
unless  the  weather  be  exceptional^  calm. 

Until  recent  times  the  walrus  frequented 
Newfoundland  seas,  and  the  Beothuks 
must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  securing 
these  huge  visitors  from  arctic  regions,  as 
some  of  the  Red  Indian  ornaments  and 
counters  for  games  are  carved  out  of 
walrus-tusk.  These  ornaments  are  pe- 
culiar. Cartwright  supposed  some  which 
be  found  to  have  been  worn  as  amulets  or 
charms,  from  the  fact  of  a  slender  thong 
being  attached  to  some  of  them.  The 
recent  discoverv  of  a  grave  containing  the 
body  of  a  child  enveloped  in  a  deer-skin 
robe,  has  shown  that  the  supposed  amu- 
lets were  worn  as  ornaments  attached  to 
a  fringe  into  which  the  edges  of  the  deer- 
skin were  sliced.  Some  are  triangular  in 
shape,  but  many  of  the  ornaments  resem- 
bled two  or  three  pronged  forks  with  a 
wide  handle.  They  vary  from  an  inch  to 
five  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  are  made 
of  deer-bone.  Usually  on  both  faces  are 
scratched  or  engraved  notches  and  lines, 
forming  designs,  some  of  which  are  intri- 
cate and  show  considerable  ingenuity  and 
fertility  of  invention. 

The  common  Indian  vapor  bath  was  in 
frequent  use  amongst  the  Beothuks.  It 
was  made  by  heatine  stones  red  hot, 
which  were  then  introduced  under  a  small 
birch-bark  hut  somewhat  resembling  a 
large  beehive,  the  patient  or  bather  —  as 
the  case  might  be  —  pouring  water  on  the 
stones,  by  which  a  dense  steam  was  pro- 
duced. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Red  Indians, 
we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  Whit- 
bourne  declares  that  they  believed  the 
Great  Spirit  stuck  an  arrow  into  the 
ground,  and  from  thence  they  issued. 
This  seems  but  another  version  of  the 
tradition  very  general  amongst  Indian 
nations,  many  of  which  assign  their  oridn 
to  the  earth  or  rocks.  The  Choctaws  be- 
lieved that  they  *'  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  earth,  a  numerous  and  mighty  people." 
The  Oneidas  point  to  a  large  boulder  of 
flesh-colored  granite,  from  which  they 
think  they  sprang,  and  the  Hurons  are 
said  to  have  believed  that  they  issued 
from  a  hole  in  the  mountain-side.  Cart- 
Wright  says  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
**  obtain  the  least  insight  into  the  religion 


of  the  Red  Indians,*'  and  thought  it  re- 
markable    that    in    a   journey   of    about 
seventy  miles  through  the  heart  of  their 
winter  resort,  he  had  not  met  with  a  single 
object  that  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  any 
religious  or  superstitious  purpose,  unless 
it  were  the  carved  bones  of  which  we  have 
spoken.    It  has  been  stated  by  some  per- 
sons that  if  the  natives  had  any  worship  it 
was  that  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  on  this 
point  the  evidence  is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory.    It   is    singular    that,   although 
vocabularies  have  been  taken  of  their  lan- 
guage, supplied  by  natives  captured  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  Beothuk  society  was 
established,  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  to  preserve  any  knowledge  that  could 
be  obtained  of  the  fast-expiring  race,  no 
information  seems  ever  to  have  been  ac- 
quired on  such  an  important  point.    How- 
ever the  recent  discovery,  in  Notre-Dame 
Bay,  on  a  small  island,  of  the  child's  grave 
already  alluded  to,  throws  some  light  on 
the  hopes  and  beliefs  of  the  Red  Indians 
regarding  a  future  state.     The  bodv  lay 
on  the  left  side  as  if  asleep,  the  legs  arawn 
up,  and  the  arms  lying  along  the  sides,  as 
if  the  child  slept.    The  body  was  in  won- 
derful preservation,  even  the  skin    and 
nails  remaining.     We  know  some  tribes 
lament  more  over  the  loss  of  a  child  than 
at  the  death  of  a  grown  person,  on  the 
ground  of  the  helplessness  of  its  soul  in 
the  strange  spirit-land.    The  **  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds    to  which  nearly  all  Indian 
people  looked  forward  after  death,  lay  to 
the  westward,  far  beyond  the  setting  sun. 
The  Beothuk  parents  believed  that  their 
child's   journey  to  that  distant  country 
would  be  a  toilsome  and  tedious  one,  so 
with  the  little  corpse  they  had  buried  all 
things  needful  by  the  way:  packets  of 
dried    meat   and    fish,  drinking-cups    of 
birch-bark,  tinv  canoes  lest  there  should 
be  rivers  or  lakes  over  which  the  soul 
must  cross,  and  bows  and  arrows  to  bring 
down  game  when  the  supply  of  food  which 
was  provided  should  be  exhausted.    Sev- 
eral pairs  of  moccasins  were  ready,  so  that 
the  youthful  feet  might  not  be  bruised  on 
the  long,  long  journey.    Beside  the  bodv 
was  a  curious  little  wooden  figure,  which 
one  would  suppose  was  a  doll,  but  for  the 
fact    that    Cormack    found    three    small 
wooden  images  of  a  similar  kind  when  he 
visited  the  bunal-place  of  Mary  March  at 
Red  Indian  Lake.     This  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  these  images 
or  dolls  interred  with  the  dead  had  some 
religious  or  mystical  signification.     The 
idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  and  its 
reception  in  the  unseen  world,  were  infiu- 
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enced  by  the  value  and  variety  of  the  ODeofthesmall  islaods  to  take  birds*  eggs, 

offerings  iaterred  with  the  body  may  have  Her  captor,  id  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reward, 

been  held  by  the  Beothulcs,  for  in  this  took  her  to  the  capital  city.    The  foUow- 

instance  the  boy  had  been  buried  in  his  ing  account   is   given   by    the    Rev.   Mr, 

finest  clothes,  the  deer-skin  robe  being  Anspach :  — 

fringed,  and  many  carved  ornaments  dec  gj^^  appealed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age, 

orated  the  border.  j^.X.  and  evidently  di^rint  from  all 

Few  Indian  nations  were  free   from  a  n,e  tribes  of  Indians  or  savages  of  which  we 

belief    in   the    malienaot   powers   of   evil  have  any  knowledge.     She  was  of  a  copper 

Spirits,  and  a  dread   of   their   vindictive-  color,  with  black  eyes  and  hair  like  the  hair  of 

□ess,   which    was   so   vivid   as,   in    some  a  European.     She  showed  a  passionate  fond- 

cases,  to  embitter  existence,  and  to  drive  ness  for  children.     Being  introduced   into  a 

whole  tribes  to  actions  of  "folly  and  cru-  '"ge  assembly  by  Governor  Gambier,  never 

elty."       A   black    man    or    devil,   called  were  astonishment  and  pleasure  more  strongly 

•'  Aicli-miiri.vim  "    mai    dprlarcH    to    have  depicted  in  a  human  countenance  than   hen 

hZTl^    T,ul  „,!^  iflf.  ,„!r^.=nri^^  ex&biled.     After  having  walked  through  the 

been  seen  a   the  great  lake,  and  described  ^^^  ^j„^^„  ^^e  goveraor  and  the  general. 

as  having  a  long  beard  and  being  dressed  ^^ose  gold  ornaments  and  feathers  seemed  ti 

in  beaver-skins.  attract  her  attention  in  a  particular  manner, 

The  chief  obstacle  in  deciding  to  what  she  squatted  on  the  floor,  holding  fast  a  bun- 
branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  the  die,  in  which  were  her  fur  clothes,  whicb  she 
Beothuks  belonged,  is  the  difficulty  of  would  not  suffer  to  be  taken  away  from  hei. 
tracing  their  language  to  a  common  root.  She  was  then  placed  in  a  situation  from  which 
The  vocabularies  extant  arc  principally  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  room,  and  on 
derived  from  one  taken  in  1820  by  the  the  instant  lost  her  usual  serious  or  melan- 
Rev.  J.  Leigh  from  a  Red  Indian  wbman  ^^°^y  deportment.     She  looked  at  the  mus.. 

II   J   r>          J   -.    L      .1.         L-.           _   J  wans  as  if  she  wished  to  t>e  near  them.     A 

^Ued   Demasduit    by   the   whiles  named  „t,,„,„  to„k  her  to  the  band.  poinUng  to 

Mary   March;   and   another  obtained  by  ^^^^  at  the  same  time;  she  perfeHly  under- 

Mr.  Cormack,  who  traversed  the  country  jtood  his  meaning,  went  through  the  crowd, 

in  1828.     Cormack  seems  to  have  taken  a  jat  with  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then  ex- 

lively  interest  in   everything  concerning  pressed,  in  her  way,  a  wish  for  retiring.     She 

the  native  Indians,  and  had  good  opportu-  was    everywhere    treated   with   the   greatest 

nity  for  studying  them,  as  while  he  resided  kindness,  and  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  it. 

in  Newfoundland,  an   Indian   girl    called  ^^'"8  allowed  to  take  m  the  shops  whatever 

Shannandithil  was  captured  and  lived  for  '°°^  ^"  f?".*?-  she  showed  a  decided  prefer- 

.»_..  <:_>  :_  c.    i_k_>..   _   _(  „.k:„k  ence   for   bnant   colors,    accepted   what   was 

some  time  in  St  John  s  a  year  of  which  .        ^       j^  „„^,j  ^i,  j     ^               j 

she    spent     in    Cormack's    house.      She  g„[j  '„[  ;,„  bundle,  keenly  resenting  any  at- 

learned  a  little  English,  but  when  we  re-  u^jp,  ,3  take  it  from  her. 
member  how  difficult  it  is  for  educated 

persons  to  translate  into  a  foreign  tongue,  The  authorities   decided  to    send  the 

we  must  allow  for  grave  errors  in  a  vocab-  woman  back  to  her  people,  provided  with 

ulary  acquired  from  an   Indian  whose  Ian-  presents  which  it  was  hoped  might  concil- 

guage  probably  had  no  term  to  convey  the  iate    them.     The    presents    consisted   of 

word  she  was  called  upon  to  translate.  aails,   fishing-lines,    handsaws,  blankets. 

When  Elliot  was  engae^ed  on  bis  Massa-  :lasp-knives,  and  such  articles,  It  is  mel- 
chusetts  Indian  Bible,  in  working  at  the  locboly  to  know  that  the  man  who  cap- 
song  of  Deborah,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  Lured  and  brought  the  woman  to  St.  John's 
rendering  the  passage.  "The  mother  of  — who  for  his  trouble  in  the  matter  had 
Sisera  cried  through  the  lattice,"  At  ilready  received  fifty  pounds  —  is  sup- 
length  he  called  an  Indian  and  described  posed  to  have  murdered  his  captive  on  the 
to  him,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  lattice  win-  return  journey  to  the  interior,  the  crime 
dow ;  but  on  further  inquiry  the  mission-  !>eing  inspired  by  the  desire  of  possessing 
ary  found  that  bis  translation,  according  liiraself  of  the  trilling  articles  given  by 
to  the  assistance  he  badreceived  from  the  ;he  governor  to  the  unfortunate  woman. 
Indian,  would  literally  mean,  "The  mother  About  1S09  Governor  HoUoway,  who  was 
of  Sisera  looked  through  an  eel-pot."  The  inxious  to  open  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indian,  having  no  idea  of  any  lattice-work  Red  Indians,  after  consultation  with  Lord 
except  for  eel-pots,  supplied  the  only  term  Castlereagh,  the  colonial  minister,  who  ap- 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  proved  ot  the  expedient,  had  a  painting 

No  Red  Indian  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  England  which  represented 

seen  in  SL  John's  till  the  time  of  Governor  Indians  bringing  furs,  etc.,  to  traffic  with 

Gambier,  when,  in  1803,  a  woman  was  cap-  ihe  English,  who  were  offering  blankets, 

tured  as  she  was  paddling  in  a  canoe  to  hatchets,  and  trinkets  in  exchange.    It 
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Dtended  that  this  picture  should  bt  aaj  deaign  or  intention,  they  felt  deeply  con- 

ogether  with  a  few  presents,  in  som<  cerned,  and  resolved  at  once  to  leave   (be 

jIc  spot,  where  the  natives  would  ht  hunting-ground  and  return  home.     In  passing 

0  find  it,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  'hrough  a  drokc  of  woods,  ihey  came  up  with 
mplation  of  such  a  work  of  art  would  ?  "!8"=™.  "'"ch  they  entered,  and  look  three 
nrf  ihi.  oUnHorinH  nf  ihn  naf-ifir  in  "a'">  females,  which  have  since  been  found 
nee  the  abori^nesot  the  pacific  in-  toheamother  and  her  two  daughters.  These 
ms  of  the  ^nghsh  governaient,  women  they  brought  to  their  o,^  house,  where 
enant  Spratt  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  ,hcy  kept  them  uniil  ihey  could  carry  them  to 
Sled  with  the  charge  of  the  expedi.  St,  John's,  and  receive  the  government  re- 
md  of  the  painting,  but  was  unsuc-  wardfor  bringing  a  Red  captive  Indian.  The 
il  in  opening  communications  with  parlies  were  brought  to  trial  for  shooting  a 
idians,  and  returned  with  the  picture  "nan,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  agamst 

John's.  them  they  were  acquitted, 

masduit,  or  Mary  March,  was  taken  ,J^^  women  were  first  taken  to  Government 

>me  men  from  Twillingale  in  1819.  """«'  "'<'•  ^y  °^^"°^  """  Exce  iency  the 

, ■     J       _    ,       I  T   J-  Oovemor,  a  comfortable  room  m  the  court- 

;  men  surprised  a  party  of  Indians  ^ouse  wai  assigned  to  them  as  a  place  of  pwi. 

sice,  and  succeeded  in  capluringone  dence,  where  Ihey  were  treated  with  eiery 

:m,  the  rest  taking   lo   fliEht.     The  possible  kindness.      The  molher  is  far  aJ- 

re  was  Demasduil ;  her  husband,  a  vanced  in  life,   but  seems  in  good   health. 

ine-looking  Indian,  seeing  his  wife  Beds  were  provided  for  them,  b\it  they  did 

soner,  turned  back  to   come  to  her  not  understand  their  use,  and  slept  on  their 

B,  and  was  forthwith  shot  dead,  and  deer-akins  in  the  comer  of  the  room.     One  of 

len   relumed  homewards  wilh  their  the  daughters  was  ill,  yet  she  would  take  no 

ler.     The  poor  woman,  it  afterwards  racdicmc.     The   doctor   recommended  phle. 

reil  left  behind  her  an  infant  whirh  DOlOmy,  and  a  gentleman  allowed  a  vein  to  be 
reo,  lett  Denma  ner  an  inlant  wnico  ^^^  .„  j^  ^       (^      ^      j^ 

1  couple  of  days  after  the  capture  of  ^rintention  to  kill  her ;  but  IhU  was  to  no 
illier,  who  only  survived  her  husband  purpose,  (or  when  she  saw  Ihe  lancet  brought 
hild  one  year.  near  her  own  arm,  both  she  and  her  tompan- 
:  last  Beothuks  seen  alive  were  ions  got  into  a  state  of  fury,  so  that  the  doctor 
prisoners  101823.  The  account  of  had  to  desist.  Her  sister  was  in  good  health. 
capture  and  arrival  in  St.  John's,  I  She  seemed  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
:t  from  Ihe  journal  of  the  Rev.  W.  1*  she  had  ever  used  red  ochre  about  her  per- 
m   a  Wesleyan  missionary  '°"'  ^^"'  w**  'hen  no  sign  of  it  in  her  face. 

'  '  Her  complexion  was  swarthy,  not  unlike  the 

:    23,    1323.  —  Last  week    there  were  Mic-macs;  her  features  were  handsome;  she 

ht  to  this  town  three  Red  Indians,  so-  had  a  tall,  fine  figure,  and  stood  nearly  six 

,  who  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  feet  high ;  and  sudi  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth  I 

land.     They  are  all  females,  and  their  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  head, 

e  was  accomplished  in  the  following  In  her  manner  she  was  bland,  aSablc,  and 

T.  ifEectionaie.      I  showed  her  my  watch;  she 

he  month  of  March  last,  a  party  of  men  put  it  to  her  ear,  and  was  amused  with  its 

be  neighborhood  of  Twillingale  were  in  tick.     A  gentleman  put  a  looking-glass  before 

untry  hunting  for  fur.     The  party  went,  tier,  and  her  grimaces  were  most  extraordi- 

id  two,  in  different  directions.     After  a  lary ;  but  when  a  black-lead  pencil  was  put 

one  of  these  smaU  parties  saw,  on  a  dis-  into  her  hand,  and  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon 

ill,  a  man  coming  towards  them.     Sup-  :he  table,  she  was  in  raptures.     She  made  a 

;  him,  while  at  a  distance,  lo  be  one  of  lew  marks  on  Ihe  paper,  apparently  10  try  the 

<wn  party,  they  fired  a  powder  gun  to  let  piendl ;  then  in  one  flourish  she  drew  a  deer 

iriends  know  their  whereabouts.     The  perfectly,  and,  what  is  most  surprising,  she 

ndian  generally  runs  at  the  report  of  a  began  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.     One  person 

tj  not  so  in  the  present  instance.    This  pointed  to  his  fingers  and  counted  ten,  which 

uickened  bis  pace  towards  them.    They  the  repeated  in  good  English ;  but  when  she 

lom  bis  gait  and  dress,  discovered  that  lad  numbered  all   her  bngers,  her   English 

I  an  Indian,  but  thought  he  was  a  Mio-  *as  exhausted,  and  her  numeration,  if  numer- 

nd  therefore  felt  no  anxiety.     Soon  they  ition  il  were,  was   in   the   Umothic  tongue, 

their  mistake,  and  aicerlained  that  the  This  person,  whose  Indian  name  is  Slianan- 

Er  was  one  of  the  Red  Indians.      He  lithit.  is  thought  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man 

pproaching  in  a  threatening  attitude,  vho  was  shoe.     The  old  woman  was  morose, 

large  club  in  his  hand.     They  now  put  ind  had  the  lookandactionof  asavage.     She 

:lves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  beck-  vould  sit  all  day  on  the  floor  with  a  deer-skin 

he  Indian  10  surrender.     This  was  of  ihawl  on,  and  looked  with  dread  or  hatred 

;   he  came  on  with  double  fury,  and  ipon  everyone  that  entered  the  court-house- 

learly  at  (he  muzzle  of  their  guns,  one  When  we  came  away  Shanandithit  kissed  all 

men  fired,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  at  he  company,  shook  hands  with  US,  and  dis- 

t.     As  they  had  killed  a  man  withoul  incily  repeated  "good-bye." 
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After  a  few  weeks  the  womea  were  sent 
back  to  where  tbey  had  beea  taken,  but 
when  the  boat  landed  them  on  the  beach 
and  was  about  to  leave  them,  they  cried, 
they  screamed,  and  rushed  into  the  water 
after  the  boat,  so  they  were  taken  to  Twil- 
lingate  till  the  pleasure  of  the  governmeat 
conceroing  tliem  could  be  known.  Before 
long  the  sick  girl  died,  and  the  mother 
did  not  live  long  after  her,  but  Shannao- 
dithit  survived  tor  many  years,  and  died 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  John's.  From  her 
it  was  understood  that  the  reason  she  and 
her  mother  and  sister  had  been  so  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  their  own  people  was  that, 
having  been  for  some  time  amongst  the 
white  men  regarded  by  their  tribe  as 
deadly  enemies,  they  would  be  put  to 
death  as  traitors. 

The  man  supposed  to  have  been  Shan- 
nanditbit's  husband  was  in  reality  her 
uncle.  The  family  had  been  driven  by 
want  of  food  to  the  seacoast  to  look  for 
shell&sh.  At  that  time  the  tribe  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  few  individuals, 
and  the  fate  of  the  remnant  of  the  race  is 
wrapped  in  mystery. 

No  doubt  the  Red  Indians  retaliated  on 
the  fishermen  and  settlers  in  many  in- 
stances. Driven  from  his  fishing-grounds, 
robbed  of  his  lands,  his  kinsmen  shot 
down  like  wild  beasts,  what  wonder  that 
the  despairing  Beothuk,  lurking  amid  the 
surrounding  Dushes,  when  he  got  the 
chance  stealthily  let  fly  his  arrows  at  the 
encroaching  white  man,  who  possibly,  in 
cold  blood,  bad  murdered  the  Indian's 
wife  and  child? 

As  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to 
Christiaoiie,  or  even  to  civilize,  them,  the 
sin  could  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
When  a  tardy  conscience  awoke  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Red  Indians,  like  most 
tardy  consciences  it  came  too  late.  The 
wrongs  of  the  Beothuks  had  been  too 
many  and  too  deep  for  them  ever  again  to 
trust  the  white  man.  In  silence  they 
passed  away,  aud  the  solemn  pine  forests 
and  desolate  barrens  of  Newfoundland 
alone  know  the  secret  of  the  doom  of 
those  who  have  been  termed  the  "most 
forlorn  of  all  human 


From  Tcmpli  Bir. 
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To  treat  of  trifles  in  a  style  not  trivial 
—  this  is  the  art  of  the  society  poet.  It 
may  be  Uken  as  an  axiom,  that  the  more 
trifling  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  the  more 


exquisite  should  be  the  vrorkniaubip. 
Writers  oivtrs  dt  soeUU  exitt  by  legions; 
but  as  fine  workmen  must  in  every  art  be 
rare,  the  names  which  attain  to  the  first 
rank  are  few.  None  but  a  master  of  style 
can  write  a  ballad  to  bis  mistress's  eye- 
brow that  will  live  ;  but  for  a  master-hand 
there  is  no  theme  too  slight.  De  Mtisset 
never  excelled  in  finish  and  felicity  the 
immortal  lines  on  Mimi  Pinson's  bonnet. 
Pope  on  Belinda's  ravished  lock  is  at  his 
highest  point  of  sparkle.  Gray  left  no 
choicer  stanzas  than  the  "  lines  on  a  Fa- 
vorite Cat:"  — 

's  side 

t  ait  had  dyed 
.  ..>;  .uu..^  ...j-ci's  that  blow, 
Demurest  of  (he  tabby  kind 
The  pensive  Selima,  reclined, 
Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  (ail  her  joy  declared : 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard. 

The  velvet  ai  her  paws. 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes  — 

She  saw,  and  purred  applause. 


The  curiosa  felicitai  of  Horace  is  not 

Among  society  poets,  par  exetlUnce,  of 
this  century,  who  have  more  or  less  of  this 
preserving  quality  of  style,  Pracd's  is  the 
earliest  and,  on  the  whole,  is  still  the 
highest  name.  His  art,  when  at  its  best, 
was  of  that  highest  kind  which  seems  to 
be  spontaneous.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  remarked  of  Wordsworth,  with  ex- 
treme felicity,  that  nature  seems  cot  only 
to  have  inspired  his  greatest  poems,  but 
to  have  writiea  them  for  him.  Just  such 
is  the  impression  of  Praed's  finest  work. 
Take  the  merest  trifle  of  it :  -, 


Of  Lady  Sophonistia's  airs. 

Of  Lady  Susan's  eyes; 
Let's  talk  of  Mr.  Atlwood's  cause. 

Of  Mr.  Pocock's  play. 
Of  fiddles,  bubbles,  rattles,  sttkws  I 

No  politics  to-day  I 

The  lines  seem  to  have  sprung  into  being 
without  conscious  effort,  as  the  leaves 
come  to  a  tree.  Take  a  longer  specimen 
—  the  result  is  still  the  same.  Here  ia 
part  of  Miss  Medora  Trevilian's  "Letter 
of  Advice  "to  Miss  Araminta  Vavasour, 
her  absent  friend :  — 
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You  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week ; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat  and  his  cheek  ? 
Alas !  if  he  look  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau, 
Be  deaf  to  your  father  and  mother  — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  No  I 

If  he  studies  the  news  in  the  papers 

While  you  are  preparing  the  tea. 
If  he  talks  of  the  damps  and  the  vapors 

While  moonlight  lies  soft  on  the  sea. 
If  he's  sleepy  while  you  are  capricious, 

If  he  has  not  a  musical  '*  oh  I  " 
If  he  does  not  call  Werther  delici  ous  — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  No  I 

If  he  speaks  of  a  tax  or  a  duty. 

If  he  does  not  look  grand  on  his  knees. 
If  he's  blind  to  a  landscape  of  beauty, 

Hills,  valleys,  rocks,  water,  and  trees. 
If  he  dotes  not  on  desolate  towers, 

If  he  loves  not  to  hear  the  blast  blow. 
If  he  knows  not  the  language  of  flowers  — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  No  I 

Don't  listen  to  tales  of  his  bounty, 

Don't  hear  what  they  say  of  his  birth. 
Don't  look  at  his  seat  in  the  county. 

Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worth ; 
But  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on, 

And  see  if  he  turns  out  his  toe ; 
If  he's  only  "an  excellent  person," 

My  own  Araminta,  say  No  I 

Such  lines  possess,  in  full  perfection,  what 
Mr.  Afoold,  in  another  of  his  happy 
phrases,  has  called  **the  note  of  the  in- 
evitable." This  stream  of  verse,  limpid 
and  sparkling,  dancing  like  a  mountain  rill, 
as  if  it  could  not  help  it,  is  Praed^s  pe- 
culiar excellence. 

We  will  take  one  more  example.  Here 
are  some  verses  from  the  '*  Prologue  to 
the  Honeymoon : "  — 

"  Cruel  papa  I  don't  talk  about  Sir  Harry —  " 
So  Araminta  lisped;  **  I'll  never  marry; 
I  loathe  all  men ;  such  unromantic  creatures. 
The  coarsest  tastes,  and  ah !  the  the  coarsest 

features  I 
Betty,  the  salts  I  — I'm  sick  with  mere  vexa- 
tion 
To  hear  them  called  the  Lords  of  the  Creation. 
They  swear  fierce  oaths,  they  seldom  say  their 

prayers ; 
And    then,  they  shed    no  tears  —  unfeeling 

bears  1 
I,  and  the  friend  I  share  m^  sorrows  with, 
Medora  Gertrude  Wilhelmma  Smith, 
Will  weep  together  through  the  world's  dis- 
asters 
In  some  green  vale,  unplagued  by  Lords  and 

Masters, 
And  hand  in  hand  repose  at  last  in  death 
As  chaste  and  cold  as  Queen  Elizabeth." 
She  spoke  in  May,  and  people  found  in  June 
I'his  was  her  Prologue  to  the  Honeymoon  1 
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But  lo  I  where  Laura,  with  a  frenzied  air. 
Seeks  her  kind  cousin  in  her  pony  chair, 
And    in    a   mournful   voice,   by  thick  sobs 

broken. 
Cries,  ''Ves,  dear  Anne!  the  favors  are  be- 
spoken ; 
I  am  to  have  him ;  so  my  friends  decided ; 
The  stars  knew  quite  as  much  of  it  as  I  did  1 
You  know  him,  love;  he  is  so  like  a  mum- 
my— 
I  wonder  whether  diamonds  will  become  me  I 
He  talks  of  nothing  but  the  price  of  stocks ; 
However,  I'm  to  have  my  opera  box. 
That  pert  thing,   Ellen,  thought  she  could 

secure  him  — 
I  wish  she  had,  I'm  sure  I  can't  endure  him  I 
The  cakes  are  ordered;   how  my  lips  will 

falter 
When  I  stand  fainting  at  the  marriage  altar  1 
But  I'm  to  have  him  I  — oh,  the  vile  baboon  I  " 
Strange    Prologue  this  for  Laura's  Honey- 
moon I 

This  is  the  very  spirit  of  Pope's  lightest 
satire  —  of  such,  for  example,  as  the 
sketch  of  Papillia  — 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades  —  **  How  charming  is  a 

park  I  " 
A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bathed  in  tears  —  '^Oh,  odious,  odious 

trees  1  " 

Such  facility  as  Praed^s  nearly  always 
slides  into  slipshodness.  There  could  be 
DO  surer  proof  of  his  innate  artistic  sense 
of  style  than  that  his  verse,  spontaneous 
as  it  is,  can  stand  beside  Pope's  own. 

Charles  Stewart  Calverley  —  the  bril- 
liant C.  S.  C.  —  was  a  writer  of  quite 
different  Qualities.  His  song  had  more 
the  note  of  a  trained  bird's ;  there  is  art 
in  every  turn  of  it.  His  verse  is  less  nat- 
ural, less  ** catching,"  than  Praed's ;  it  less 
often  remains  humming  in  the  reader's 
brain  like  an  air  which  one  hears  and  goes 
away  whistling.  He  had  studied  Horace 
like  a  lover — his  versions  of  the  odes 
are  among  the  best  existing  —  and  that 
most  artistic  of  all  poetic  workmen  had 
taught  him  something  of  his  craft.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how,  in  the  lightest 
branches  of  an  art,  the  study  of  great  mas- 
ters gives  a  touch  of  greatness.  Both 
Praed  and  Calverley  (like  Gray)  were 
Cambridge  classics  of  great  fame. 

Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  Calverley*s 
•*  Ode  to  Tobacco : "  — 

Thou  who,  when  fears  attack, 
Bidd'st  them  avaunt,  and  black 
Care,  at  the  horseman's  back 

Perching,  unseatest; 
Sweet,  when  the  morn  is  grey ; 
Sweet,  when  they've  cleared  away 
Lunch ;  and  at  close  of  day 

Possibly  sweetest  I 


so 
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Just  thus  might  Horatius  Flaccus  have 
conceived  an  ode  **  Ad  Tobacconem." 

Calverley  never  wrote  anything,  in  our 
opinion,  better  than  the  piece  called  **  In 
the  Gloaming ;  '*  indeed,  there  are  few 
better  verses  of  their  kind  existing  than 
the  four  which  we  will  quote :  — 

In  the  gloaming  to  be  roaming  where  the 

crested  waves  are  foaming, 
And  the  shy  mermaidens  combmg  locks  that 

ripple  to  their  feet ; 
What  the  gloaming  is  I  never  made  the  ghost 

of  an  endeavor 
To  discover — but  whatever  were  the  hour,  it 

would  be  sweet. 

Sweet  to  roam  beneath  a  shady  cliff,  of  course 

with  some  young  lady, 
Lalag^,  Neaera,  Haidee,  or  Elaine,  or  Mary 

Ann  — 
Love,  you  dear  delusive  dream  you!   very 

sweet  your  victims  deem  you 
When,  heard  only  by  the  seamew,  they  talk 

all  the  stun  they  can. 

Then,  to  bring  your  plighted  fair  one  first  a 

ring  —  a  rich  and  rare  one  — 
Next,  a  bracelet,  if  she'll  wear  one,  and  a 

heap  of  things  beside ; 
And  serenely  bending  o*er  her,  to  inquire  if  it 

would  bore  her 
To  say  when  her  own  adorer  may  aspire  to 

call  her  bride  ? 

Then,  the  days  of  courtship  over,  with  your 

wife  to  start  for  Dover 
Or  Dieppe — and  live    in  clover  evermore, 

whatever  befalls ; 
For   I've  read  in  many  a  novel  that,  unless 

they've  souls  that  grovel, 
Folks  prefer^  in  fact,  a  hovel,  to  your  dreary 

marble  halls. 

Quite  apart  from  the  wit  and  sparkle  of 
the  thought,  it  is  a  treat  to  read  lines 
moving,  in  the  phrase  of  Marvel,  "on 
plumes  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft." 

Calverley,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  was 
not  a  society  poet  alone.  He  was  a  fine 
translator;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very 
best  of  parodists.  "The  Cock  and  the 
Bull,"  after  the  manner  of  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book"  of  Mr.  Browning,  is  perhaps 
the  most  exquisite  piece  of  mockery  in 
the  world. 

Mortimer  Collins  had  much  of  Calver- 
ley's  Horatian  finish  —  when  he  chose  to 
use  it,  which  was  not  always.  There  is 
not  much  choicer  work  in  its  own  line 
than  "A  Game  of  Chess,"  or  "Chloe, 
M.A.  —  ad  amantem  suumP  This  last 
—  an  admirable  example  of  Mortimer  Col- 
lins at  his  best  —  it  will  suit  us  well,  in 
our  comparisons  of  diverse  styles,  to  call 
to  mind. 


Careless  rhymer  I  it  is  true 
That  my  favorite  color's  blue : 

But  am  I 
To  be  made  a  victim,  sir, 
If  to  puddings  I  prefer 

Cambridge  ir  ? 

If  with  giddier  girls  I  play 
Tennis  through  the  summer  day 

On  the  turf. 
Then  at  night  ('tis  no  great  boon) 
Let  me  study  how  the  moon 

Sways  the  surf. 

Tennyson's  idyllic  verse 
Surely  suits  me  none  the  worse 

If  I  seek 
Old  Sicilian  birds  and  bees  — 
Music  of  sweet  Sophocles  — 

Golden  Greek. 

You  have  said  my  eyes  are  blue ; 
There  may  be  a  fairer  hue, 

Perhaps  —  and  yet 
It  is  surely  not  a  sin 
If  I  keep  my  secrets  in 

Violet 

Judging  by  the  conclusions  of  the  fi; 
stanza  and  of  the  last,  this  most  persi 
sive  and  engaging  of  girl  graduates  p< 
sessed  one  tiny  fault  —  no  doubt  the  or 
one  —  a  taste  for  puns.  Shall  we  add,  1 
the  benefit  of  ladies  who  are  not  Chic 
in  Greek  learning,  that  ir  is  pronounc 
pi? 

Mortimer  Collins,  Calverley,  and  Pra 
have  all  three  passed  away.  Let  us  mat 
them  with  three  poets  who  are  still  amo 
us :  Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  Mr.  Ausi 
Dobson,  and  Mr.  Ash  by  S  terry. 

Mr.  Locker  is,  at  times,  a  charming  po 
Yet  he  has  some  defects  which  a  lit 
mar  our  pleasure.  His  verse,  which  at 
best  is  excellent,  is  seldom  at  its  best  i 
long  together.  He  has  a  habit  now  a 
then  of  changing  his  mood  complete 
without  warning — or  passing  from  tl 
gayest  laughter  into  ecstasies  of  woe. 
the  lines  "  To  my  Grandmother,"  for  < 
ample,  the  sudden  change  of  view  frc 
the  young  and  blooming  bride,  with  li 
bridal  wreath,  bouquet,  lace  farthinga 
and  gay  falbala,  to  the  poor  old  wom 
waiting  for  the  end,  afflicts  us  with  a  sen 
of  pain,  but  nothing  more.  The  path 
has  been  sprung  upon  us  when  we  are  c 
of  tune  with  it ;  we  have  had  no  time 
quench  our  laughing  humor.  The  effe^ 
at  least  to  us  (and  in  this  we  speak  oc 
for  ourselves)  is  as  if  a  marriage  chii 
had  died  into  a  knell,  as  if  a  harlequin  h 
burst  into  tears,  as  if  a  death's-head  h 

frinned  suddenly  upon  our  joyous  fea 
*robably,  the  first  half  of  the  poem  ix 
written  at  a  different  time,  and  in  a  diff 
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ent  humor,  from  the  last  half.  But  the 
reader,  who  runs  through  the  whole  poem 
in  two  minutes,  has  not  time  to  change 
his  mood  with  speed  enough  to  corre- 
spond. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  Locker's  place 
stands  very  high.  Some  of  his  best 
verses  are  quite  captivating ;  these,  from 
the  first  halt  of  the  very  poem  —  **  To  my 
Grandmother  "  —  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  for  example :  — 

This  relative  of  mine 
Was  she  seventy-and-nine 

When  she  died? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen 

As  a  bride. 

Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm ; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste  — 
What  an  arm  I  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm  I 

With  her  bridal  wreath,  bouquet. 
Lace  farthingale,  and  gay 

Falbala—  , 
Were  Romney's  limning  true 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you. 

Grandpapa  I 

Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love ; 
They  are  parting  1  do  they  move  ? 

Are  they  dumb  ? 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  "Gomel 


tt 
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What  funny  fancy  slips 

From  between  those  cherry  lips  I 

Whisper  me. 
Sweet  deity  in  paint. 
What  canon  says  I  mayn't 

Marry  thee  ? 

Could  anything  be  better,  also,  of  their 
kind,  than  these  stanzas  from  the  poem 
To  my  Mistress's  B00T&  "  ?  — 

They  nearly  strike  me  dumb. 
And  I  tremble  when  they  come 

Pit-a-pat : 
This  palpitation  means 
That  the  boots  are  Geraldine's — 

Think  of  that  I 

O,  where  did  hunter  win 
So  delectable  a  skin 

For  her  feet  ? 
You  lucky  little  kid. 
You  i>erished,  so  you  did, 

For  my  sweet  I 

The  fairy  stitching  gleams 
On  the  toes  and  in  the  seams. 
And  reveals 


That  Pixies  were  the  wags 
Who  tipped  these  funny  tags 
And  tiie  heels. 

The  simpletons  who  squeeze 
Their  extremities  to  please 

Mandarins, 
Would  positively  flinch 
From  venturing  to  pinch 

Geraldine's. 

Come,  Gerry,  since  it  suits 
Such  a  pretw  Puss-in-boots 

These  to  don. 
Set  your  little  hand  awhile 
On  my  shoulder,  dear,  and  I'll 

Put  them  on. 

Here,  a^in,  are  stanzas  from  **  The  An- 
gora Cat,*^  of  quite  a  different  kind,  but 
which,  once  read,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Long  hair — soft  as  satin  — 

A  musical  purr  — 
'Gainst  the  window  she'd  flatten 

Her  delicate  fur. 

Once  I  drove  Lou  to  see  what 

Our  neighbors  were  at. 
When  in  rapture  cried  she,  **  What 

An  exquisite  cat  1 

"  What  whiskers  I  she's  purring 

All  over.     A  ^ale 
Of  contentment  is  stirring 

Her  feathery  tail. 

**  Monsieur  Pons,  will  you  sell  her  ?  " 

**  Mafemme  est  sortie ^ 
Your  offer  I'll  tell  her. 

But  —  will  she  ?  "  says  he. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Monsieur 
Pons  proved  not  to  be  of  adamant,  and 
that  the  charming  creature  went  home  in 
Louisa's  lap. 

Mr.  Locker  has  a  natural  love  for  what 
is  old  and  of  the  past  —  an  old  muff,  an 
old  oak-tree,  an  old  letter,  an  old  cradle  — 
these  are  among  his  themes  of  song.  The 
lines  on  "An  Old  Cradle,"  we  must  not 
quote  in  full  as  we  should  like  to  do ;  but 
here  are  two  stanzas  :  — 

And  this  was  your  cradle?  why  surely,  my 
Jenny, 
Such  slender  dimensions  go  somewhat  to 
show 
You  were  a  delightfully  small  Pic-a-ninny, 
Some  nineteen  or  twenty  short  summers 
ago. 

To  hint  at  an  infantine  frailty  were  scandal ; 
Let  bygones  be  bygones  —  and  somebody 
knows 
It  was  bliss  such  a  baby  to  dance  and  to 
dandle. 
Your  checks  were  so  velvet  —  so  rosy  your 
toes. 
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And  here  is  the  delightful  termination:  — 


Ay,  here  is  your  cradle  I  much,  much  to  my 
liking, 
Though  nineteen  or  twenty  long  winters 
have  sped ; 
But  hark  I  as  I'm  talking  there's  six  o'clock 
striking, 
It  is  time  Jenny's  baby  should  be  in  its  bed. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  not,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  society  poet,  but  a  serious  poet, 
first  of  all.  Such  stanzas  as  '*  The  Song 
of  Angiola  in  Heaven  "  are  fine  and  great 
poetry,  and  will  endure.  But  his  lighter 
work  is  often  admirable  of  its  kind.  It 
has  a  color  of  its  own,  not  easy  to  define, 
but  quite  distinct,  and  not  the  least  re- 
sembling that  of  any  of  the  writers  at 
whom  we  have  been  glancing.  The  mas- 
ters whom  he  most  delights  to  study  are 
not  classical,  but  French  ;  and  perhaps  no 
English  writer  has  more  skilfully  adopted 
foreign  forms  of  verse — the  rondeau,  in 
particular.  He  is  a  poet,  too,  of  great 
variety  of  subject,  and  very  difficult  to 
represent  by  extracts.  Of  his  very  light- 
est manner  **  Tu  Quoque :  an  Idyll  in  the 
Conservatory,'*  is  an  admirable  example. 
De  Musset,  in  his  happiest  humor,  could 
hardly  have  improved  the  little  comedy. 

Nellie. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 

Beckon  and  nod  a  melodrama  through, 
I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 
If  I  were  you  I 

Frank. 

If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected 

Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to 
Kew, 
I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recollected, 
If  I  were  you  I 

Nellie. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish, 
Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 
I  would  not    dance  with  odious  Miss  Mac- 
Tavish, 
If  I  were  you ! 

Frank. 

If  I  were  you,  who  vow  you  cannot  suffer. 

Whiff  of  the  Ijest,  the  mildest  honeydew, 
I  would    not    dance  with  smoke-consuming 
Puffer, 
If  I  were  you  I 

Nellie. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter, 
Even  to  write  the  Cynical  Review 

Frank. 

No,  I  should  doubtless  find  flirtation  fitter, 
If  I  were  you  1 


Nellie. 

Really  1  you  would  1  why,  Frank,  you're  quit 
delightful  I 
Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue  — 
Borrow  my  fan  —  I  would  not  look  so  fii^ 
ful, 
U  I  were  you  1 

Frank. 

*'  It  is  the  cause  "  —  I  mean  your  chaperon  i 
Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.    Adieu 
/  shall  retire.     I'd  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 
If  I  were  you  I 

Nellie. 

Go,  if  you  will — at  once  —  and  by  express 
sir, 
Where  shall  it  be  ?  to  China,  or  Peru  ?  — 
Go  f  I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sii 
If  I  were  you ! 

Frank. 

No,  I  remain.    To  stay  and  fight  a  duel 

Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  dc 
Ahl  you  are  strong — I  would  not  then  b 
cruel, 
If  I  were  you  1 

Nellie. 
One  does  not  like  one's  feelings  to  be  doubted 

Frank. 
One  does  not  like  one's  friends  to  misconstrue 

Nellie. 
If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee  bit  pouted  ? 

Frank. 
I  should  confess  that  I  was/A^n/,  too. 

Nellie. 

Ask  me  to  dance.     I'd  say  no  more  about  it. 
If  I  were  you  1 

fVa/tB  —  exeum 

Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  is  an  eminently  tanta 
lizing  poet.  The  immortal  maxim  for 
picture-critic,  **  that  the  picture  would  hav 
been  better  if  the  artist  had  taken  mor 
pains,**  is  literally  applicable  to  the  grea 
bulk  of  his  work%  His  verse,  even  at  it 
best,  seems  as  if  he  might  easily  hav 
made  it  better ;  his  slap<Iash,  happy-g( 
lucky  manner  never  seems  to  give  itsel 
fair  play.  He  appears  to  be  absolutel 
without  the  artist*s  aching  for  perfection 
he  has  certainly  never  taken  to  his  heai 
the  noble  precept,  '*  A  little  thing  make 
perfection,  but  perfection  is  not  a  littl 
thing.*' 

And  yet  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  has  ever 
gift  of  the  society  poet  in  an  eminent  d< 
gree.  He  has  a  quick  and  pretty  fancy 
he  can  turn  out  with  facility  a  copy  < 
verses  on  the  first  trifle  that  presents  i 
self ;  a  fan  or  a  feather  is  enough  for  te 
stanzas  —  as   a  French  cook  can  mak 
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twenty  dishes  out  of  a  nettle-top.     He  is  of  Tarpauline,  in  navy  blue,  with  silver 

emphatically,  as  he  calls  himself,  the  "lazy  whistle  and  saiIor*s  necktie,  dreaming  in 

minstrel;**  he  is  forever  loun^ine  some-  her  skiff  —  of  St.  May,  plump,  dimpled,  a 

where — in  a  boat  among  the  ripples,  in  a  nimbus  of  bright  hair  about  her  head, 

hammock  in  the  summer  shadows,  in  an  kneeling  in  the  old,  high,  black  oak  pew 

easy  chair  before  the  winter  fire.    And  all  — when  we  think  of  these  and  of  their 

this  is  extremely  pleasant,  but  that  his  charming  sisterhood,   we  become  aware 

laziness  infects  his  verses,  which  are  at  that  we  owe  the  lazy  minstrel  a  debt  of 

times  as  thin  and  jingling  as  the  twanging  gratitude  which,  in  carping  at  his  laziness, 

of  a  banjo.    It  is  curious  to  remark  that  we  seem  to  have  but  ill  repaid, 
the  more  difficult  his  form  of  metre,  the       A  full  treatise  on  the  subject  of  society 

better,  very  often,  is  the  poem  —  the  fet-  poets  would  includ.e  several  other  present- 

ters  force  nim  to  be  careful  of  his  steps,  century  names.    But  it  is  not  our  aim  to 

Here  is  a  charming  rondeau,  for  example  :  be  exhaustive.   An  essay  has  its  privilege, 

^.  .      _  ,,  ,  L    .     L   i  ^o  P^<^k  and  choose.    We  have  entered 

A  Divmg  Belle!  pray  who  IS  she?  ^|t£   ^^^  reader  into  a  rich  garden,  we 

^mT™e?U^like1[rerofS^^^  ^^^^    '^^"^^^^d    at    our    pleasure,    have 

A  graceful  girl  in  trouserettes,  P^^^^^^d  whatever  flowers  most  struck  our 

And  tunic  re^hmg  to  the  knee.  lancy,  and  now  leave  the  rest  behmd  us. 

Her  voice  is  in  the  sweetest  key,  

Her  laugh  is  full  of  gladsome  glee ; 
Her  eyes  are  blue  as  violets  — 

A  Diving  Belle  1  From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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I  wonder  what  her  name  can  be  ?  _  1  ,     ,        . 

Her  sunny  tresses  flutter  free ;  1  DO  not  know  whether  it  was  merely 

Now  with  the  ripples  she  coquets,  from  love  of  adventure,  or  from  curiosity 

First  one  white  foot,  then  two,  she  wets,  to  see  a  place  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  has 

A  splash !  she's  vanished  in  the  sea —  been  only  once   before   looked   upon  by 

A  Diving  Belle  I  Christian  eyes,  that  1  made  up  my  mind  to 

Tu-    •    «j«*:^ui- .  ..^4.  .„^  «^«f^«»  ♦u^*  attempt  to  reach  Sheshouan,  a  fanatical 

This  IS  admirable  ;  y^^^J^^^^J^onfess  t^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.      ^.^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  mountainous 

u^uf""  ^^a-^xf  ^  enamored    of  these  district    of  northern    Morocco,  between 

highb;  artificial  forms  ofverse.    To  w^^^^  ^^^^         tribe-lands  of  Beni-Hassan  and 

a  good  example  -as  good  as  that  above  ^^^  ^f^     g^^  whatever  was  my  first  im- 
--IS  certainly  a  very  clever  tnck  of  words ;       j^    ^^is  helped  to  bring  me  to  a  decision 

but  the  result,  after  all,  IS  but  a  step  or  Lthe  very  fact  that  there  existed  within 

two  removed  from  the    old  conceits  of  ^^^    hours*  ride  of  Tangier,  a  city  into 

verses  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  butterflies,  ^^jj^  j^  ^^^  considered  an  utter  impossi- 

or  true-love  gariands.    Poetry,  even  the  j^.jj     ^^^  ^  christian  to  enter.    That  such 

poetry  of  wit,  is  a  bird  which,  if  pent  in  ^    j^^^  ^„  ^^.      ^^^^^  ^  incredible 

these  close  cages,  sometimes  sings   but  to  those  whose  sole  experience  of  Morocco 

often  droops  and  dies.    The  best  rondeau  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  luxurious  Tangier  hotels, 

in  the  language,  to  our  thinking,  is  Leigh  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^an  semi-civilizTtion  of  that 

""°^^--  town. 
Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met.  My  mind  once  made  up,  it  did  not  take 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in ;  long  to  prepare  myself  for   my  journey  ; 

Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get  and  on  a  Friday  of  July  in  this  year  I 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  iAaiinl  ^ight  have  been  seen  purchasing  in  the 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I  m  sad,  ^^^^^^  Tangier  shops  the  articles  of  cloth- 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me,  .  „  ♦u,*.  «fL«  «^oril/4  f^^  ^„  r?:^^.,;^^ 

Say  I'm  growing  old  -  but  add.  l"S  ^^^^  ^^^'^  "f «^«^  ^o*.  Tu^.^'^^u^se, - 

Jenny  &ssed  me  1  for  any  attempt  to  proceed  thither  in  Eu- 
ropean dress    must  prove  unsuccessful. 

The  form  of  this,  indeed,  is  far  from  The  costume  that  I  chose  consisted  of  the 

the  correct  rondeau  form.    But  what  a  white  long  shirt  and  baggy  trousers  of  the 

dainty  little  piece   it  is!    how  graceful.  Moors,  a  small   crimson  silk  sleeveless 

light,  and  witching!  jacket,  the  tarboosh  ox  fez ^  and  2ijelaba  or 

Mr.  S terry's  "  Diving  Belle,*' is  one  of  white-hooded  cloak  that  envelops  one  from 

the  many  pictures  of  delightful  maidens  at  one's  ankles  to  one's  head.     Having  sue- 

which  he  is  at  his  best.    When,  indeed,  cessfully  purchased  these  articles,  my  next 

we  think    of    these  —  of  Kitten,  in  her  business  was  to  send  for  a  boy  —  byname 

short  skirts,  playing  cricket  like  a  boy —  Selim  —  who  lived  in  Tangier,  but  who 
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was  a  native  of  Sheshouan.  An  hour 
later  he  came,  looking  very  thin  and  down 
on  his  luck ;  I  told  him  of  my  idea,  and 
found  him  —  much  to  my  surprise  —  ready 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money 
to  accompany  me,  and  act  as  guide.  I 
forthwith  sent  him  into  town,  where  he 
hired  two  mules  with  bur  das  ^  or  Moorish 
pack-saddles,  which  were  to  be  at  my  hotel 
at  two  o'clock  the  following  morning.  I 
then  packed  my  luggage  —  a  not  very 
tedious  proceeding,  —  as  it  consisted 
merely  of  a  small  red  leather  native  bag, 
which  I  wore  slung  over  my  shoulder, 
containing  a  tooth-brush,  a  revolver, 
twenty-five  rounds  of  cartridges,  a  few 
sheets  of  writing-paper,  a  pencil,  and  fifty 
cigarettes.  Beyond  this  I  only  took  a 
blanket,  which  was  spread  over  the  rough 
pack-saddle. 

About  three  the  next  morning  we  left, 
and  arrived  at  Tetuan^our  first  sta^e, 
distant  from  Tangier  some  forty-five  miles 
—  in  about  ten  hours.  I  shall  not  describe 
the  journey  thither,  as  it  is  one  so  easily 
and  so  often  undertaken;  but  I  cannot 
pass  on  without  some  little  mention  of  the 
splendid  situation  of  that  town,  with  its 
mosque  towers  and  fiat -roofed  white 
houses,  its  gor£;eous  gardens,  its  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  crimson  with  olean- 
ders—  now  in  full  bloom  —  and  the  glo- 
rious background  of  wooded  and  rocky 
mountains. 

I  put  up  at  a  Moorish  /bff^^^  or  cara- 
vanserai —  a  dirty  place,  nill  of  mules  and 
vermin;  but  it  was  a  necessity  to  keep 
up  my  disguise  and  go  through  any  dis- 
comforts rather  than  risk  discovery. 

My  guide  spoke  no  language  but  Ara- 
bic, of  which  I  was  only  sufficiently  cog- 
nizant to  be  able  to  understand  the  gist  of 
his  remarks,  and  just  render  myself  un- 
derstood by  him  ;  but  of  course,  had  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  other  Moors,  I  should  have  been  at 
once  detected. 

The  following  morning  we  were  up  be- 
fore dawn,  and  fording  the  river  near 
Tetuan,  proceeded  on  our  way.  As  soon 
as  it  was  daylight,  we  began  to  pass  Moors 
coming  into  town  with  vegetables  and 
wood,  laden  on  donkeys;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  my  disguise  was  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  lead  them  to  as- 
sume that  I  was  an  Arab,  and  to  salute 
me  with  the  salutation  —  never  offiered 
to  a  Christian  —  Salaam  ^alikdm*  After 
about  two  hours  on  the  road,  we  passed 
through  the  village  of  Zenat,  perched  high 
on  the  mountain-side,  —  a  pretty,  pictur- 
esque little  place,  half  hidden  in  its  groves 


of  olives  and  oleanders,  with  tiny  stream: 
and  miniature  waterfalls  in  every  direction 
and  rocks  clustered  with  maidenhair  fern 
When  we  had  left  the  village  behind,  thi 
road  led  us  alone  the  mountain-side  at  i 
great  distance  above  the  valley  beneath 
till,  an  hour  later,  we  descended  by  \ 
winding  path,  forded  the  river,  and  pro 
ceeded  up  the  valley  on  the  left-hand  bank 
Up  to  this  point  the  countrv  bad  been  fer 
tile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  ful 
of  men  and  women  gathering  in  the  bar 
vest ;  but  now  we  had  entered  the  country 
of  the  wild  Beni-Hassan  tribe,  and  the 
aspect  entirely  changed  ;  instead  of  fields 
nothing  but  steep  mountains,  coverec 
with  arbutus  and  other  stunted  growth 
being  visible,  except  ahead  of  us,  when 
the  great  bare  rocky  peaks  of  the  Shesh 
ouan  mountains  stood  out  boldly  agains 
the  morning  sky. 

The  next  object  that  we  passed  was  \ 
mined /ontidk  or  caravanserai,  not  unlik< 
that  which  exists  half-way  between  Tan 
gier  and  Tetuan,  but  entirely  desertec 
and  out  of  repair.  1 1  was  near  this  fondal 
that  my  first  adventure  befell  me.  W< 
had  been  overtaken  by  two  Beni-Hassai 
tribesmen,  who,  I  had  noticed,  had  scanne( 
me  very  closely  —  far  more  closely  than  '. 
appreciated;  and  I  was  not  particularly 
pleased  suddenly  to  discover  these  two 
and  a  third  who  was  holding  a  chestnu 
horse,  stationary  about  two  hundred  yard: 
in  front  of  me,  engaged  in  conversation 
and  now  and  again  turning  in  my  direc 
tion.  There  was  no  other  course  than  t< 
proceed,  which  I  did.  On  nearing  them 
the  owner  of  the  horse  placed  it  acrosi 
the  road,  completely  blocking  my  way 
while  his  two  companions  took  up  thei 
position  on  either  side.  On  my  reachinj 
them,  one,  seizing  ray  bridle,  told  me  ! 
must  go  no  further,  while  a  second  pullec 
me  from  my  mule  by  my  jelaba  or  cloak 
I  knew  that  if  I  uttered  a  sound  my  chano 
of  reaching  Sheshouan  was  at  an  end,  s< 
grasping  my  revolver  firmly  under  m; 
cloak,  for  the  double  reason  of  having  i 
ready  in  case  of  necessity  and  keeping  i 
from  the  sight  of  my  assailants,  I  remained 
dumb.  My  Arab  boy  proved  himself  oi 
this  occasion  —  as  he  did  on  several  aftei 
wards  —  to  be  quite  worthy  of  the  confi 
dence  I  had  placed  in  him,  for,  lying  in  : 
calm  and  collected  manner,  he  assertei 
that  I  was  a  Moor  from  Fez. 

"  Why  does  he  not  speak  ?  "  asked  on 
of  the  men. 

**  Is  it  likely  a  Moorish  gentleman  woul 
speak  to  roboers  who  attack  him  on  th 
road,  and  insult  him  by  pulling  him  o: 
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his  mule?"  responded  Selim;  "but  he 
will  be  revenged,  for  when  the  sultan 
comes  (referring  to  the  approaching  visit 
of  the  sultan  to  Tetuan)  he  will  come  here 
and  lay  your  country  waste." 

Thereupon  the  men,  with  a  still  incred- 
ulous look,  relinquished  their  hold  of  me, 
and  mounting  once  more  I  proceeded  on 
my  way.  An  elevation  having  rendered 
us  invisible  to  the  tribesmen,  we  thought 
it  as  well  to  place  a  more  satisfactory  dis- 
tance between  ourselves  and  them,  so 
whipped  the  mules  into  a  gallop,  and  were 
soon  some  way  ahead. 

Turning  a  corner,  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  band  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
Beni-Hassant  working  by  the  roadside. 
These  we  passed  without  any  difficulty, 
though  the  minute  or  two  that  we  took  to 
pass  through  them  was  scarcely  a  pleasant 
time,  as  I  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
our  first  assailants  shouting  to  them  to 
arrest  my  progress.  Then  we  again  pro- 
ceeded at  a  gallop  over  terribly  open 
country;  I  say  terribly  open  —  for  I  felt 
sure  that  before  many  minutes  were  over 
I  should  need  some  place  of  concealment. 
We  were  crossing  the  high  tableland  that 
exists  between  the  Zenat  and  Sheshouan 
valleys — an  elevation  that  is  entirely  ig- 
nored on  most  of  the  maps  of  the  country 
—  and  the  only  spot  that  would  offer  any 
cover  was  a  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
were  overgrown  with  oleanders.  For  this 
we  at  once  made,  and  entering  the  bed  of 
the  stream  I  dismounted  and  hid  myself 
amongst  the  shrubs,  while  Selim  led  the 
mules  to  a  spot  some  little  way  further  up 
the  river. 

By  this  time  the  three  men  who  had 
£rst  stopped  me  had  reached  the  band  we 
had  seen  at  work,  and  informed  them  of 
their  belief  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian ; 
and  as  I  had  expected,  a  few  minutes 
later  some  dozen  Arabs  appeared  in  sight 
running  along  the  path  we  had  just  trav- 
elled over.  In  Rve  minutes  they  had  found 
our  mules,  and  were  questioning  Selim  as 
to  ray  whereabouts.  From  my  hiding- 
place  I  could  overhear  sufficient  of  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  them. 

"  Where  is  the  Christian  ?  "  they  asked. 

"What  Christian?"  said  Selim. 

"  The  Christian  who  was  with  you." 

**  There  was  no  Christian  with  me." 

"  Who  was  with  you  ?  " 

"  A  Moor ;  the  son  of  Abdul  Malek 
from  Fez,  who  is  going  to  Sheshouan  to 
see  some  of  his  mother's  people." 

"  Bring  him  here." 

•*  I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

Then  for  a  minute  or  two  the  talking 


was  carried  on  in  whispers,  and  I  saw  my 
boy  and  an  elderly  mountaineer  leave  the 
group  and  wander  off  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. A  few  minutes  later  I  was  discov-^ 
ered  and  marched  forth  from  the  river-bed 
to  a  large  tree  growing  near  by  on  the 
plain,  where  I  found  myself  alone  with  a 
dozen  or  so  wild-looking  fellows.  I  knew 
that  to  deny  I  was  a  Christian  was  use- 
less now,  so  I  informed  them  at  once  that 
I  was  one,  and  that  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Sheshouan,  handing  them  meanwhile 
(much  to  my  grief  !)some  of  my  cigarettes. 
They  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  the 
calm  way  in  which  I  took  matters,  and 
hot  a  little  amused;  and  five  minutes 
later,  conversation  —  as  far  as  my  Arabic 
would  allow  —  was  being  carried  on  in  an 
animated  but  amicable  manner.  Suddenly 
my  boy  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  face  of  greater 
surprise  than  he  wore  then,  on  finding  me 
seated  in  the  group  of  Berber  mountain- 
eers, who  a  minute  or  two  before  had  been 
telling  him  to  bring  me  out  from  my  hid- 
ins-place,  presumably  to  kill  me,  —  and  not 
only  seated  there,  but  apparently  on  the 
best  of  terms ! 

On  my  rising  a  few  minutes  later  to 
proceed  on  my  journey,  they  begged  me 
to  go  no  further,  assuring  me  that  if  I 
were  discovered  I  would  for  certain  lose 
my  life,  and  that  even  their  own  people 
would  kill  me  if  they  detected  that  I  was 
a  Christian.  I  told  them  that  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  reach  Sheshouan  at  any 
risk,  and  bade  them  adieu,  shaking  hands 
with  all  of  them,  but  closing  my  ears  to 
their  ill-omened  warnings. 

We  had  soon  left  the  watershed,  and 
once  more  the  path  led  us  along  the  steep 
mountain-side  —  the  new  valley  running 
almost  due  south,  while  that  we  had  left 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction.  From 
where  we  were  now  we  obtained  a  glorious 
view,  rivalling  any  scenery  I  have  seen  in 
Morocco,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  which 
it  much  resembled.  Thousands  of  feet 
into  the  now  sunset  sky  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Sheshouan  reared  its  rocky  crags  ; 
while  far  below,  purple  in  the  evening 
shadow,  lay  the  wooded  and  cultivated 
valley,  with  its  rapid  river  turning  and 
twisting  here,  there,  and  everywhere  like 
a  thread  of  silver. 

We  were  now  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sheshouan,  so  concealing  ourselves  in  the 
bushes,  we  awaited  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
As  soon  as  be  was  down  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  an  hour  later,  in  bright  moon- 
light, crossing  the  sharp  ridge  of  a  hill. 
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came  suddenly  upon  Sheshouan,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  sdko,  or  market- 
place, situated  outside  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Crossing  the  sdko  at  a  brisk  trot, 
we  entered  the  town  by  the  Bab-el-S6k, 
and  proceeding  through  several  streets, 
passed  under  a  dark  archway.  Here  dis- 
mounting, we  knocked  at  a  door,  which 
being  opened,  we  entered  the  house  of  my 
guide*s  parents.  In  the  dark  they  did  not 
recognize  me  as  a  Christian  —  in  fact  it 
was  not  till  some  minutes  later,  when  we 
had  secured  the  mules  in  the  patio  of  the 
house,  and  ourselves  in  a  large  bare  room, 
that  my  boy  confided  in  them.  They 
were  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  me,  but  they 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  —  and  therein  lay 
my  safety  —  that  my  detection  meant 
death  to  their  son  for  bringing  me,  as  well 
as  to  myself.  Half  an  hour  later,  having 
partaken  of  some  food,  and  rested  a  little 
—  for  we  had  been  sixteen  hours  en  route 
from  Tetuan,  I  left  the  house,  and  with 
Selim^s  father  walked  through  the  town. 

Sheshouan,  which  is  a  large  town  cov- 
ering more   acreage   than   Tangier,  and 
possessing  seven  mosques  and  nve  gates, 
is  magnificently  situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  which  rises  from  the  town 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height. 
The  houses  are  different  from  those  of 
any  other  city  in  the  country,  as  they  do 
not  possess  the  general  flat  roof,  but  are 
gabled  and  tiled  with   red    tiles,  which 
gives  the  place  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  than  a  Moorish  town.     But  what 
to  the  natives  is  the  great  attraction  of 
Sheshouan  is  the  abundance  of  water ;  for 
issuing  from  caves  far  above  in  the  moun- 
tain-side are  three  waterfalls,  whose  water 
is  so  cold  that  the  natives  use  the  expres- 
sion that  '*  it  knocks  one's  teeth  out  to 
drink  it.*'     I  tasted  it,  and  found  it  too 
cold  to  be  pleasant  drinking.    From  the 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  these  three  falls  aque- 
ducts carry  the  water  to  the  numerous  mills 
which  are  clustered  there,  after  turning 
the  wheels  of  which  it  continues  its  course 
to  the  many  fruit-gardens  for  which  Shesh- 
ouan is  famous.    After  about  two  hours' 
walk  in  the  town,  we  returned  once  more 
to  the  house,  where  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
roll  myself  in  my  blanket  and  surrender 
my  weary  body  to  sleep.    All  next  day  I 
lay  in  hiding.     During  the  afternoon  we 
decided  that  my  safest  means  of  leaving 
would  be  after  dark  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman,  as  that  would  render  me  almost 
entirely  hidden  from  sight  under  the  enor- 
mous naik  that  completely  envelops  wom- 
ankind in  Morocco. 

About  sunset  my  boy  returned  from 
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purchasing  some  fowls  and  eggs  for  sup* 
per,  looking  very  much  upset  and  in  tears. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  this,  for  up  till  now  he 
had  behaved  splendidly,  though  his  mother 
had  been  in  one  long  fit  of  hvsterical  cry- 
ing ever  since  I  had  arriveci  —  a  circum- 
stance which  was  not  warranted  to  improve 
any  one's  spirits.  Even  when  I  saw  Selim 
in  this  state,  I  never  suspected  anything 
was  wrong,  except  that  his  spirits  bad 
given  way  under  the  strain,  and  it  was 
quite  casually  that  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

"Oh,  sir,"  he  cried,  "it  is  all  up! 
Those  Beni-Hassan  men  have  told  that 
they  had  seen  a  Christian  on  his  way  to 
Sheshouan,  and  all  the  town  is  on  the  alert 
to  catch  you  !  " 

I  went  at  once  to  the  tiny  window  and 
looked  into  the  street.  It  was  full  of  men 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  Twice  I  heard  the 
question  asked, "  Have  you  seen  the  Chris- 
tian?" My  prospects  certainly  did  not 
look  golden;  but  nothing  could  be  done 
for  an  hour  or  so,  till  it  was  dark ;  and  on 
an  empty  stomach  one  can  do  very  little, 
so  I  set  to  work  and  cooked  and  ate  my 
supper.  I  had  not  much  appetite,  but  I 
made  a  point  of  eating  half  a  roast  fowl 
and  drinking  a  large  jugful  of  milk,  mean- 
while carefully  considering  my  plans  in 
my  mind.  First,  I  determined  to  abandon 
the  woman's  disguise,  as  being  of  a  sus- 
picious nature,  and  instead  borrowed  a 
torn  and  ragged  mountaineer's  brown 
cloak. 

Supper  was  over,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  it  would  be  sufllciently  dark  for  me 
leave.  What  a  wretched  half-hour  that 
was !  Selim  was  in  tears,  his  mother  in 
hysterics,  his  father  sulky ;  in  fact,  the 
only  persons  who  kept  up  any  show  of 
spirits  were  myself  —  and  I  confess  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  "  show  "  of 
spirits  — and  a  man  whose  help  had  been 
sought,  a  native  of  a  mountain  village 
some  hours  distant,  and  who  all  through 
never  lost  his  cheerfulness,  though  the 
risk  of  losing  his  own  life  —  a  risk  that  he 
was  voluntarily  running  —  was  very  great. 

At  last  the  half-hour  was  over,  and 
all  our  plans  completed.  Mahomed,  my 
new-found  friend  (and  verily  a  friend  in 
need),  was  to  accompany  me  out  of  the 
town  by  the  principal  gate,  thus  hoping  to 
excite  less  suspicion  than  if  we  attempted 
to  escape  by  one  of  the  less  important  and 
more  obscure  exits;  while  Selim  was  to 
proceed  by  another  way  and  meet  us  out- 
side the  sdko.  The  mules  we  left  for 
the  present,  arranging  for  Selim's  father 
to  bring  them  early  in  the  morning  to  our 
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next  hiding-place,  the  cottage  of  Mahoraed, 
situated  ia  a  village  some  four  hours 
distant. 

My  disguise  was  light  and  airy,  —  far 
too  light  and  airy  for  such  a  cold  night  — 
consisting  as  it  did  merely  of  a  brown 
jelaba  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  Creeping 
quietly  through  the  door  we  left  the  house, 
and  walked  through  the  now  crowded 
streets  to  the  gate.  Every  now  and  again 
1  felt  an  uncomfortable,  creepy  sensation, 
as  I  heard  the  hurrying  natives  saying  to 
one  another — and  saying  it  once  or  twice 
even  to  ray  companion  and  myself  — 
*•  Where  is  the  Christian?"  "  Have  you 
seen  the  dog  of  a  Christian  ?  *'  At  the  gate 
was  a  guard  placed  to  stop  me  ;  but  in  my 
disguise  I  passed  them  successfully  and 
entered  the  s6ko,  where  men  were  passing 
ta  and  fro  on  the  lookout  for  me.  Here, 
to  avoid  suspicion  we  seated  ourselves 
cross-legged  on  the  ground  and  remained 
sitting  for  several  minutes,  —  it  seemed 
like  an  hour.  While  in  this  position  a 
native  came  and  seated  himself  next  to 
me,  and  cariped  on  a  short  conversation 
with  my  companion.  Every  moment  I 
expected  detection  —  it  seemed  an  impos- 
sibility that  I  should  escape.  Then  we 
rose  and  were  once  more  en  route. 

Soon  we  had  reached  the  spot  where 
Selim  was  to  have  met  us,  but  there  were 
no  signs  of  him.  We  sat  down  on  some 
rocks  and  waited,  but  he  did  not  come. 
Then  Mahomed  left  me  to  search  for  him, 
and  I  was  alone,  but  completely  hidden 
among  the  ferns  and  stones.  While  Ma- 
homed was  away,  a  man  passed  me  so 
closely  that  his  jelaba  touched  my  knees ; 
but  he  went  on  without  perceiving  me.  A 
few  minutes  later  Mahomed  and  Selim 
appeared,  the  latter  having  mistaken  the 
tryst  ing-place. 

We  at  once  setofEat  a  brisk  walk  across 
country  to  Mahome;l*s  cottage.  For  four 
hours  and  a  half  we  walked  in  the  cold 
night,  over  the  most  terrible  ground.  We 
had  not  been  on  our  way  half  an  hour, 
when  I  slipped  in  crossing  a  stream,  and 
got  my  shoes  soaked  with  water,  which 
rendered  them  impossible  to  walk  in. 
From  that  moment,  till  we  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  I  walked  bare-legged  and  bare- 
footed, pushing  my  ankles,  already  raw 
from  sunburning,  through  the  sharp, 
thorny  bushes,  till  the  blood  was  trickling 
down  over  my  feet.  At  last  we  reached 
the  village,  and  creeping  from  tree  to  tree, 
Mahomed  reconnoitring  ahead,  we  entered 
the  cottage.  I  was  at  once  taken  to  my 
hiding-place,  a  kind  of  cellar,  but  very 
clean,  where,  half  an  hour  later,  when  I 


had  bound  up  my  legs  in  some  strips  of 
sacking,  we  ate  a  supper  of  native  bread 
and  eoat^s  milk,  and  very  good  it  was  too. 
My  kind  friends  then  left  me,  and  were 
soon  slumbering  in  another  part  of  the 
cottage,  —  their  snore  reaching  me  even  in 
my  cellar.  I  felt  better,  though  far  from 
safe,  yet  I  was  out  of  Sheshouan.  I  opened 
my  red-leather  bag,  and  drew  out  some 
cigarettes;  then  rolling  myself  in  my 
blanket,  I  lay  and  watched  the  blue  smoke 
curl  up  and  up  till  it  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. Never  did  I  enjoy  a  cigarette  so 
much  as  then,  and  were  I  a  poet,  I  would 
have  written  an  ode  to  that  benefactor  of 
mankind,  Nestor  Gianaclis.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  1  fell  asleep,  worn 
out  with  the  excitement  of  the  day,  and 
the  long  night  walk;  nor  did  I  wake  till 
late  the  next  morning.  My  breakfast  — 
bread  and  eggs  and  milk  —  was  brought 
me  at  once,  and  !  received  the  welcome 
news  of  the  arrival  of  my  mules. 

Luck,  however,  was  against  me,  for  one 
of  the  very  Beni -Hassan  men  who  had 
accosted  me  on  the  road  turned  up  in  the 
village  by  some  evil  chance  and  recog- 
nized my  beasts.  However,  Mahomed 
denied  that  they  belonged  to  Christians ; 
but  the  suspicion  of  the  villagers  was 
aroused,  and  again  I  was  in  great  danger. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  proceed  on 
our  way  when  the  sun  set,  but  toward 
evening  we  discovered  that  the  villagers 
were  on  the  lookout  for  me,  and  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  leave  before  the  moon 
went  down,  about  midnight. 

That  day  and  evening  seemed  very  long, 
but  Mahomed  never  lost  his  cheerful 
mien,  and  kept  me  interested  by  telling 
me  stories  of  himself  —  how  he  was  the 
head  of  a  robber  band,  and  only  a  f^w 
months  before  had  shot  two  rich  Moors, 
whom  he  had  robbed,  and  whose  mules  he 
had  stolen.  Never  for  a  moment  did  I 
mistrust  him,  as  I  knew  that  whatever  he 
might  be,  his  ideas  of  hospitality  —  the 
greatest  virtue  the  Arabs  possess  —  would 
render  impossible  any  treachery.  The  only 
reason  I  can  think  of  why  he  should  have 
rendered  me  such  services  was  his  love 
of  adventure,  for  he  positively  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  risk  he  was  himself  running  in 
saving  me.  There  was  no  monetary  rea- 
son in  his  acts ;  for  on  my  parting  from 
him  the  next  day,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
take  what  I  offered  him,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  persuaded  him  even 
to  accept  payment  for  the  food,  etc.,  I  had 
partaken  of  in  his  house. 

At  last  the  moon  went  down,  and  ac- 
companied by  Mahomed  I  set  out,  again 
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creeping  from  tree  to  tree  and  hedge  to 
hedge,  once  even  taking  refuge  in  an 
empty  stable,  till  the  village  and  the  guard 
around  it  were  safely  passed.  Then  Ma- 
homed hid  me  in  a  clump  of  trees  while  he 
returned  to  the  village,  and,  with  Selim, 
brought  out  my  mules.  The  cold  was  in- 
tense, in  spite  of  its  being  July,  and  I  felt 
cramped  and  sore  indeed  as  I  crouched 
down,  not  daring  to  move  a  muscle.  So 
an  hour  passed,  then  my  eyes  were  glad- 
dened with  the  welcome  sight  of  Ma- 
homed, Selim,  and  the  mules.  Selim  and 
I  at  once  mounted  the  beasts,  while  Ma- 
homed walked  ahead  to  show  us  the  way. 
When  dawn  appeared  we  were  well  on 
our  way,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise 
had  left  almost  all  danger  behind  us.  At 
the  ruined  fondak,  which  we  reached  after 
about  eight  hours*  ride,  Mahomed  left  us 
and  turned  back.  Never  did  I  grasp  a 
hand  to  say  good-bye  with  more  kindly 
feelings  than  I  did  that  of  this  stalwart, 
handsome  mountaineer,  who  had  risked 
his  own  life  and  had  saved  mine.  I  tried  to 
thank  him  in  fitting  words,  but  he  stopped 
me  and  said,  **  It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing." 
Four  hours  later  the  white  walls  of  Tetuan 
were  in  sight;  and  thirteen  hours  after 
leaving  the  village,  tired  and  hungry,  w^ith 
blood-stained  legs  and  torn  clothes,  I 
passed  through  the  gates  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  such  as  I  have  seldom  sighed,  and 
felt  myself  —  at  last  —  safe  from  all  dan- 
gers. 

Possibly  in  three  months'  time  there 
will  be  no  such  place  as  Sheshouan,  for 
the  inhabitants  have  always  been  at  war 
with  the  sultan's  people,  and  denied  his 
authority.  Not  long  ago  his  Majesty  sent 
a  governor  there  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
more  orderly  state  of  anairs  ;  and  had  he 
survived,  he  might  have  done  so,  but  he 
was  at  once  murdered  by  the  fanatical  in- 
habitants. Rumor,  which  often  speaks 
the  truth,  says  that  the  sultan,  on  his  ap- 
proaching visit  to  Tetuan,  intends  to  turn 
aside  from  his  route  and  revenge  his  gov- 
ernor's death,  to  lay  waste  their  country, 
kill  their  men,  carry  their  women  and 
children  captive,  and  burn  their  city.  My 
only  hope  is  that  my  friends  may  escape. 

Walter  B.  Harris. 

Tangier,  1888. 
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Year  after  year,  and  term  after  term, 
the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  division 


meet  in  the  vain  hope  of  reforming  the 
circuit  system.  The  summit  of  their  rea- 
sonable ambition  must  necessarily  be  to 
succeed  in  reducing  inevitable  inconven- 
ience to  a  minimum.  The  provinces  will 
not  be  denied  in  their  claim  for  a  share  of 
the  judicial  talent  which  is  collected  upon 
the  Common  Law  Bench,  and  so  long  as 
that  claim  is  recognized,  London  suitors 
and  London  lawyers  will  continue  to  have 
ground  for  complaint.  There  is  here,  in 
truth,  no  question  of  fairness  or  unfair- 
ness. Except  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view,  it  matters  very  little  whether  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  to  take  cases  which 
are  important,  or  Bodmin  and  Presteign, 
to  select  cases  which  are  of  less  gravity, 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  services 
of  the  bench  than  their  population  de- 
serves. Yet  this  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  problem  is  commonly  discussed,  as 
though  the  principles  of  arithmetic  were 
the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  society.  In  truth,  we  stand 
in  some  danger  lest  arithmetic  should 
become  our  tyrant,  and  even  the  judges 
occasionally  show  a  tendency  to  hasten 
the  advent  of  the  tyranny.  »*  What  is  the 
amount  in  dispute?"  So  a  lord  justice 
will  interrogate  counsel  for  an  appellant 
in  the  court  to  which  appellants  must  go ; 
and  when  the  halting  answer  comes  that 
the  question  is  only  one  concerninsr  the 
right  destination  of  a  hundred  pounds  or 
less,  the  court  assumes  an  attitude  which 
is  partly  pitiful  and  partly  indignant.  It 
is  a  scandal  —  so  we  read  the  thoughts 
lying  behind  those  serenely  contemptuous 
faces — that  the  trained  judgment  of  the 
most  eminent  men  on  the  bench  should  be 
forced  to  direct  itself  to  the  settlement  of 
these  petty  disputes  at  a  time  when  mo- 
mentous issues  are  waiting  for  solution. 
So  London  lawyers  and  I^ndon  suitors 
exclaim  that  it  is  an  outrage  that  the  com- 
mon-law judges  should  be  engaged  in  try- 
ing prisoners  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, while  the  courts  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
division  are  an  echoing  desert.  Nothing, 
in  reality,  is  more  difficult  to  justify  than 
the  tone  of  these  complaints.  The  same 
principles  of  law  apply  to  a  bill  for  £20 
as  to  a  bill  for  ;^5,ooo;  a  dispute  over 
a  peasant's  will  is  as  important  to  the  par- 
ties concerned  as  a  quarrel  over  millions 
is  to  men  of  greater  wealth.  A  question 
affecting  the  fiberty  of  the  humblest  sub- 
ject is  at  least  as  grave  as  one  in  which 
millions  of  money  are  involved.  More- 
over, if  the  truth  must  be  told,  this  fact 
is  one  to  which  the  minds  not  only  of  the 
public,  the  poor  purblind  public   which 
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may  easily  be  misled,  but  also  of  the 
judges  who,  above  all  others,  ousht  to 
recognize  to  the  full  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ought  to  be 
earnestly  directed. 

The  existence  of  a  circuit  system  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  principles  which 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  lines. 
That  such  a  system  has  certain  special 
advantages  to  recommend  it,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  prove  later.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  are  concerned  to  show  that  the 
metropolis,  although  it  puts  its  complaint 
in  a  form  which  is  almost  immoral,  in  that 
it  involves  the  assumption  that  wealth  de- 
serves better  justice  than  poverty,  has  a 
genuine  and  serious  grievance  to  exhibit 
notwithstanding.  A  map  of  this  griev- 
ance may  be  bought  for  a  penny  in  the 
shape  of  the  circuit  paper,  which,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  complete  as  a  map,  must 
be  supplemented  with  a  note  to  the  effect 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  special  commission, 
two  additional  judges  are,  as  far  as  ordi- 
nary litigation  goes,  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  community.  The  paper  shows  that 
Mr.  Justice  Field  opened  the  commission 
at  Reading  on  November  loth.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cave  was  due  at  Aylesbury  on  the 
I4tb,  but  has  since  found  time  to  hurry  up 
to  London  in  order  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness as  bankruptcy  judge.  Looking  round 
the  other  circuits,  we  find  the  commission- 
day  at  Carlisle  fixed  for  the  17th,  Salis- 
bury for  the  same  day,  Cambridge  for  the 
19th,  Newcastle  for  the  22nd,  Carnarvon 
for  the  27th.  The  net  result  is  that  from 
November  27th  till  the  end  of  the  term. 
Baron  Pollock,  Justices  Field,  Stephen, 
Mathew,  Cave,  Wills,  Grantham,  and 
Charles,  have  engagements  in  the  prov- 
inces. There  remain  in  London,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  Baron 
Huddleston,  and  Mr.  Justice  Denman; 
and  of  these,  one  must  be  engaged  daily 
in  judges'  chambers.  Surely,  then,  Lon- 
don has  reason  to  complam  that  three 
judges  are  a  ridiculous  force  to  oppose  to 
the  common-jury  list,  the  special-jury  list, 
the  without-jury  list,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
multifarious  matters  which  call  for  the 
attention  of  a  divisional  court.  Yet  the 
period  of  Autumn  Assizes  is  not  that  at 
which  the  grievance  is  most  conspicuous, 
for,  except  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
the  judges  have  only  to  deal  with  criminal 
business  ;  and  on  the  smaller  circuits  the 
prisoners  of  many  counties  will  be  con- 
centrated in  a  few  centres  for  trial.  An- 
glesey men,  for  example,  will  be  tried  at 
Carnarvon ;  prisoners  from  the  counties 


of  Merioneth  and  Montgomerv  must  jour* 
ney  to  Denbighshire ;  and  if  they  are  poor 
men,  who  might  have  been  able  to  call 
witnesses  if  they  bad  been  tried  in  their 
own  counties,  their  cases  call  for  no  small 
measure  of  sympathy.  Soon,  too,  Bir- 
mingham will  be  added  to  the  list  of  towns 
which  will  not  be  denied  a  civil  assize  at 
every  circuit,  and  those  who  know  her 
well  predict  that  her  assize  courts,  the 
fabric  of  which  is  now  rising,  will  find 
occupation  forjudges  for  many  weeks  at  a 
time. 

Beyond  question,  such  a  state  of  a£Eairs 
as  this  is  not  creditable  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  community,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
look  for  remedies.  Tinkering  at  the  ex- 
isting circuit  system  is  obviously  of  no 
avail.  The  judges  have  been  engaged  in 
that  hopeless  task  for  many  a  year,  with 
the  same  result  in  every  case.  The  prov- 
inces protest,  the  members  of  the  various 
circuits  complain  that  a  constant  state  of 
uncertainty  is  ruinous  to  them,  and  preju- 
dices them  in  mapping  out  their  forensic 
careers;  and  metropolitan  suitors  com- 
plain without  ceasing  that  their  interests 
are  neglected.  In  truth,  the  problem  be- 
fore the  judges  is  insoluble  under  existing 
conditions.  Fifteen  men  cannot  do  the 
work  of  twenty,  nor  can  they  so  arrange 
the  work  of  twenty  that  it  can  be  done  by 
fifteen.  All  that  they  can  achieve  is  to 
crowd  the  work  of  the  provinces  into  as 
little  time  as  possible,  insomuch  that  pro- 
vincial solicitors  urge  that  the  work  is 
scamped  at  assizes ;  to  sit  on  occasion  for 
fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch — the  writer 
has  twice  known  this  to  happen  —  and  by 
this  means  snatch  a  few  days  for  London. 
The  evil  is  one,  in  short,  which  calls  for 
thorough  reform.  Either  the  number  of 
the  judges  must  be  increased,  or  something 
must  be  done  in  the  direction  of  decentral- 
ization; or»  in  other  words,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  county  courts  and  quarter-sessions 
must  be  extended.  Whichever  course  is 
adopted,  money  must  be  spent ;  and  here 
the  traditional  parsimony  of  the  Treasury 
stands  in  the  way.  The  Treasury,  which 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  find  funds  in 
obedience  to  the  express  commands  of 
Parliament,  invariably  opposes  any  meas- 
ure which  threatens  to  call  upon  it  for 
money.  Now,  new  judges  would  have  to 
be  paid;  that  is  beyond  question.  An 
extension  of  the  county-court  jurisdiction 
would  involve  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
the  county-court  judges,  since,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  unjust  to  increase  men's  work 
without  raising  their  pay  ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  pay  of  county-court  judges 
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is  not  at  present  sufficient  to  tempt  first- 
rate  men  to  leave  the  bar.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  quarter-sessions,  as  at  present 
constituted,  it  not  seldom  happens  that 
the  real  arbiter  upon  questions  of  evi- 
dence is  not  the  chairman,  but  the  local 
attorney,  who  as  clerk  directs  the  bench. 
If  the  jurisdiction  of  quarter-sessions  is  to 
be  enlarged,  then  the  justices  must  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  professional 
chairmen  of  ability  and  experience,  and 
such  men  must  be  paid.  But  for  all  that, 
it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  any 
call  need  eventually  be  made  upon^the 
Treasury,  for  courts  of  law  pay  their  own 
expenses,  and  increased  facilities  for  litiga- 
tion have  invariably  been  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the* number  of  suitors.  Nor 
is  increased  litigation  an  evil  of  necessity, 
since  your  sad-litigious  individual,  whether 
he  be  the  typical  party  in  person  or  a 
speculative  attorney,  will  go  to  law  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  while  honest  men  are 
coerced  into  vi elding  to  injustice  because 
of  the  law's  aelays. 

Between  the  two  remedies  suggested 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  in  the  way 
of  expense;  but  it  is  submitted  that  the 
balance  of  convenience  is  in  favor  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  judges  such 
as  would  enable  circuit  business  to  be 
done  properly,  and  London  work  to  be 
efficiently  performed.  Decentralization 
involves  crystallization.  County  -  court 
judges,  after  some  years  in  a  given  locality, 
begin  to  know  too  much  of  the  inhabitants, 
become  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
suitors,  and  the  manners  of  the  advocates 
who  appear  before  them.  Sometimes 
they  become  —  but  this  is  rare  —  violently 
dogmatic,  or  take  an  objection  on  prin- 
ciple to  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  writer 
has  experience  of  one  who  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  recognize  the  Married  Wom- 
en's Property  Act,  and  of  more  than  one 
whose  patience  yields  to  the  strain  caused 
by  the  feeling  that,  if  he  listens  to  argu- 
ment, he  may  lose  a  convenient  train. 
Moreover,  if  you  increase  the  jurisdiction, 
you  make  it  inevitable  that  the  county- 
court  judge  should,  from  time  to  time,  be 
compelled  to  try  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  his  friends  are  involved,  which  is 
a  thing  by  no  means  to  be  desired,  for,  let 
him  be  ever  so  impartial,  he  will  in  such 
cases  be  accused  of  favoritism.  Under 
the  circuit  system,  on  the  contrary,  legal 
intelligence  circulates.  Judges  fresh  from 
London,  from  contact  with  the  highest 
ability  at  the  bar,  go  through  the  country 
administering  justice  to  men  who  are 
complete  strangers  to  them,  and  knowing 


nothing  of  the  antecedents  of  the  parties. 
They  have  the  evidence  before  them,  and 
decide  accordingly ;  and  so  deciding,  or 
in  criminal  cases  apportioning  punish- 
ment, they  are,  in  addition,  an  example  of 
judicial  demeanor.  A  judge  on  circuit  is, 
in  fact,  a  teacher  of  the  law  no  less  thaL 
an  administrator,  and  the  lessons  which, 
by  example  and  precept,  he  instils  into 
the  magistrates  in  his  grand-jury  box  are 
of  inestimable  value.  Further,  the  cir- 
cuits are  of  great  profit  as  a  practical,  if 
expensive,  school  to  young  barristers.  In 
the  prosecution  of  prisoners,  a  simple 
task  and  a  lightly  paid,  they  flesh  their 
forensic  steel  and  learn  to  conquer  ner- 
vousness ;  at  the  bar  mess  they  are  brought 
into  closer  contact  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible  with  men  who  are  imbued  with 
the  best  traditions  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fession. Thus  do  they  establish  friend- 
ships with  and  profit  by  the  experience  of 
men  who  are  worth  knowing,  and  the 
country,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  gainer,  for 
the  code  of  honor  on  circuit  is  high,  and 
the  nation  would  be  indeed  in  evil  case 
if  its  barristers,  as  a  body,  were  not 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  SUBMISSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO 
QUEENSLAND. 

The  government  has  announced,  through 
Baron  de  Worms  in  the  Commons,  and 
Lord  Knutsford  in  the  Lords,  that  it  has 
submitted  to  the  ministry  of  Queensland  in 
the  matter  of  Sir  H.  Blake,  and  that  this 
officer,  though  his  ability  and  services  are 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  will  not  be 
appointed  governor  in  that  colony.  We 
are  not  about  to  remonstrate  further,  for 
the  submission  once  announced  is,  of 
course,  irreversible,  but  we  doubt  if  those 
who  have  approved  it  are  quite  aware  of 
all  the  many  and  serious  consequences  it 
will  entail.  One  of  them  is,  that  it  dis- 
tinctly puts  back  that  federation  of  the 
empire  of  which  so  many  politicians, 
some  of  them,  like  Lord  Rosebery,  desir- 
ous of  reputation  as  practical  men,  have 
recently  been  dreaming.  To  use  one  of 
the  American  phrases,  which  fifteen  years 
ago  were  so  familiar  to  us  all,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Queensland  government, 
whether  justified  or  not,  has  ended  in  a 
victory  for  State  rights,  and  not  for  any 
closer  union  of  the  empire,  federal  or 
otherwise.  The  great  bond  which  has 
hitherto  united  the  kingdom  with  its  free 
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colonies  has  been  the  imperial  authority 
expressed  and  exercised  through  the  free 
choice  of  governors  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  this  bond  is  now  materially  relaxed. 
It  will  henceforth  be  impossible  for  the 
colonial  minister  to  appoint  a  governor, 
whether  in  Australia,  Canada,  or  the  Cape, 
without  ** previous  communication'*  with 
the  government  of  the  colony,  and  as  that 
is  a  party  government,  it  will  have  a  strong 
interest  in  vetoing  particular  men  and  sug- 
gesting others.  It  will  be  found  much  less 
troublesome  in  practice  to  allow  a  colony 
to  submit  names;  and  the  governor  so 
chosen  will  feel  that  he  derives  his  ap- 
pointment from  a  kind  of  informal  elec- 
tion by  the  colonists  themselves.  He  will 
therefore  seek  favor  in  the  colony,  and 
become  a  colonial  officer,  and  the  royal  or 
central  authority  will  he,  pro  tanto,  weak- 
ened, the  Colonial  Office  having  no  longer 
freedom  in  giving  its  rewards.  There  will, 
in  fact,  hardly  remain  any  official  tie  with 
the  mother  country  at  all  except  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  and  that  cannot  stand  long  against 
the  growth  of  colonial  jealousy  fostered  by 
every  local  barrister.  When  that  has  dis- 
appeared there  will  remain  no  semblance 
of  authority  except  the  seldom  used  royal 
veto  on  legislative  acts,  and  the  colonies 
will,  in  fact,  have  become  protected  States 
in  an  unusually  strict,  but  not  mutually 
equal,  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  We 
shall  have  the  expense  of  defending  them, 
and  they  all  the  profit  of  being  defended. 
That  may  be  a  good  development  or  a  bad 
one,  but  it  is  a  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  State  rights  only,  and  is  fatal,  until 
totally  new  policies  have  been  adopted,  to 
any  scheme  whatever  of  imperial  federa- 
tion. There  will  be  but  one  flag,  as  at 
present,  but  that  will  be  the  only  symbol 
of  a  united  empire  visible  to  all  eyes  in 
the  colonies. 

Secondly,  the  blow  to  the  colonial  ser- 
vice will  be  much  more  severe  than  is 
imagined.  We  have  before  explained 
that  the  Colonial  Office  will  lose  its  power 
of  keeping  up  a  regular  flow  of  promotion, 
but  the  injury  to  the  service  will  go 
deeper  than  this.  Able  governors  with 
characters,  wills,  and  conspicuous  histo- 
ries will  soon  be  at  a  discount*  The 
colonial  governments  will  henceforward 
watch  the  service,  and  their  natural  dispo- 
sition will  be  to  veto  any  striking  individ- 
uality; first,  because  he  is  sure  to  be 
**  unaccountable  "  to  some  class  or  other, 
—  for  instance,  a  very  philanthropic  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica  would  arouse  much  trep- 
idation among  Queensland  planters  —  and, 


secondly,  because  ministers  wish  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  a  figurehead,  and  not  a  man 
with  a  policy  of  his  own.  Colonial  minis- 
ters are  human,  and  they  can  hardly  help 
wishing  for  governors  with  colorless  char- 
acters, who  will  be  very  pleasant  to  every- 
body, and  will  not  detract  in  any  way  from 
ministers*  credit  or  even  overshadow  them 
in  society.  Strong  governors  will  find 
themselves  by  degrees  tabooed  and  re- 
stricted to  the  crown  colonies,  which 
neither  are  nor  can  be  objects  of  the  high- 
est ambition,  while  they  are  from  climatic 
considerations,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
educating  children  in  them,  avoided  by  the 
most  experienced  men.  The  change  will 
lower  the  tone  of  the  whole  service,  which 
will  see  its  prizes  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  in  value,  at  least  in  the  certainty  with 
which  they  can  be  attained,  and  which 
will  be  taught  in  the  most  practical  manner 
that  to  gain  reputations,  and  thereby  make 
enemies  is  not  the  quickest  or  the  most 
successful  road  to  advancement.  The 
ablest  will  be  laid  aside,  as  they  are  in 
presidential  elections,  both  in  America 
and  France,  in  favor  of  those  who  are  the 
least  disliked.  Ordinary  Englishmen  are 
hardly  aware  how  good  this  colonial  ser- 
vice is,  or  how  valuable  an  instrument 
will  be  injured  by  any  change  which 
greatly  impairs  either  its  hopefulness  or 
its  freedom  in  administering  the  colonies 
entrusted  to  it  to  the  best  advantage  of 
their  populations. 

Thirdly,  the  service  will  also  be  impov- 
erished Dy  another  cause,  the  intrusion 
into  its  prize  appointments  of  persons  who 
in  England  possess  distinction  either 
political  or  sociaL  The  first  objection  of 
the  Queensland  government  to  Sir  H. 
Blake  is,  no  doubt,  that  he  is  an  Irishman 
and  a  Unionist,  but  the  second  is  that  he 
was  only  a  police  magistrate  without  any 
distinction  at  all,  except  that  of  having 
won  the  confidence  of  his  superiors.  The 
colony  desired  a  man,  the  ministry  said, 
and  was  entitled  to  a  man,  who  might  have 
entered  a  Cabinet,  or  have  been  entrusted 
with  a  great  English  department.  Such 
men  are  not  often  willing  to  exile  them- 
selves in  mature  life  after  a  long  struggle 
to  attain  political  position  at  home,  but  it 
is  well  understood  that  persons  of  rank 
will  be  accepted  as  their  equivalent. 
They,  if  they  cannot  help  in  governing, 
can  at  least  help  in  giving  colonial  society 
that  tone  and  distinction  for  which  En- 
glishmen who  are  growing  rich  instinct- 
ively sigh.  Nowhere  is  the  value  of  a  title 
hieher  than  in  a  colony,  and  peers  and 
eldest  sons  will  be  the  most  acceptable 
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candidates  for  governorships.  There  is 
no  particular  objection  to  that,  for  the 
poorer  peers  are  as  able  as  any  other 
class,  and  make,  for  example,  fair  govern- 
ors  in  India,  but  they  will  interfere  greatly 
with  the  prospects  of  the  regular  servants 
of  the  office,  who  are  expected  to  work 
hard  in  unpleasant  climates,  and  so  earn 
their  promotion.  Their  character  as  a 
corporation  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
empire,  and  in  abandoning  Sir  H.  Blake, 
Lord  Knutsford  has,  we  fear,  suffered  it 
to  be  lowered.  There  may  have  been  no 
alternative  in  the  present  condition  of 
opinion,  and  the  annouucement  has  been 
made  in  the  most  decorous  and  gentle- 
manly way,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
feeling  that  Sir  T.  Mcllwraith,  the  Queens- 
land premier,  has  succeeded  in  weakening 
considerably  the  ties  which  bind  the  free 
colonies  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  reducing 
perceptibly  the  hopefulness  of  the  valuable 
class  who  depend  upon  a  just  exercise  of 
its  patronage  by  the  Colonial  Office. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
THE  TRAINING  OF   KINGS. 

The  occasional,  though,  we  are  happy 
to  see,  the  infrequent  telegrams  from 
Madrid  about  the  king  of  Spain  seem,  we 
fancy,  to  most  readers  to  have  in  them 
something  a  little  pathetic.  The  strange- 
ness and  separateness  of  the  position  of 
the  only  child  who  in  all  modern  history 
has  been  born  a  king,  excites  even  in  for- 
eigners a  sympathy  which  in  Spain  itself 
is  so  deep  as  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  all 
political  combinations.  A  monarch  in  the 
measles,  a  king  crying  for  his  toys,  the 
possessor  of  the  last  Bourbon  throne  hold- 
ing audiences  from  his  nurse's  lap,  — these 
startling  incongruities,  though  they  pro- 
voke a  smile,  awaken  also  a  sentiment  of 
pity.  The  contrast  between  the  loftiness 
of  the  position  and  the  powerlessness  of 
its  holder  is  so  great,  that  it  arouses  the 
natural  protecting  instinct  of  grown-up 
mankind ;  and  republicans  of  the  kindlier 
sort,  while  detesting  thrones,  catch  them- 
selves wishing  better  luck  than  usual  to 
this  occupant  of  the  Spanish  one.  He  is 
a  sovereign,  but  a  baby  too.  He  has  need 
of  good  wishes,  if  they  are  of  any  use ; 
for  although  he  has  the  advantage  of  an 
able  mother,  who  displays  the  freedom 
from  fidget  characteristic  of  her  house, 
every  member  of  which  seems  to  believe 
that  Hapsburgs  are  part  of  the  economy 
of  nature,  there  is  nothing  which  is  so 


difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  as  the  fit 
training  of  a  modern  king.  So  much  has 
to  be  attempted,  and,  in  this  special  in- 
stance, so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
the  task  may  well  seem  overwhelming. 
Everything  must  be  finished,  after  some 
fashion  or  other,  within  the  next  fourteen 
years ;  for  once  crowned,  a  king  can  be 
trained  only  by  the  work  of  his  life,  or  by 
some  dominant  minister  who  may  never 
arise,  or  arising,  may  wish  nothing  less 
than  to  make  his  pupil  capable  of  doing 
without  him.  The  little  king  will,  fortu- 
nately, not  be  oppressed  from  the  first, 
like  his  cousin  of  Austria,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking  in  five  languages  ;  but  he 
must  learn  two,  Spanish  and  French,  and 
will  probably  from  the  first  use  his  moth- 
er's tongue  besides.  There  is  a  theory 
growing  in  England  that  such  an  obliga- 
tion is  a  pure  advantage ;  and  so  it  is  as 
far  as  the  mere  knowledge  of  languages  is 
concerned ;  but  it  may  be  gravely  doubted 
whether  it  conduces  to  strength  of  thought, 
whether  the  mind  is  not  confused  rather 
than  benefited  by  the  multiplying  of  its 
instruments.  We  do  not  find  that  chil- 
dren born  in  border  lands,  or  in  India,  or 
in  the  great  houses  of  Russia,  excel  in 
thinking;  while  the  mark  of  the  royal 
caste,  which  is  very  cosmopolitan  in  re- 
spect of  language,  is  want  of  originality. 
Learning  the  etiquettes  is,  fortunately,  no 
burden,  for  the  courts  have  decided  by  a 
happy  inspiration  that  etiquettes  worry 
least  those  who  always  observe  them,  and 
that  an  observance  of  forms,  if  it  is  only 
so  constant  as  to  escape  notice,  does  not 
impair  simplicity  of  character.  The  wor- 
ship paid  to  royalty,  if  it  begins  with 
birth,  is  hardly  perceived,  and  no  more 
inflates  the  character  than  do  the  eti- 
auettes  which,  in  all  private  houses  where 
tncre  are  servants,  constitute  such  an  im- 
passable and  separating  wall.  Still,  a 
king  of  Spain  should  be  a  trained  soldier, 
a  politician  of  ability,  well  read  in  history 
at  least,  a  competent  critic  of  the  arts,  a 
man  familiar  with  social  questions,  and, 
besides,  a  stately  gentleman ;  and  how  to 
make  him  all  these  things  almost  before 
his  life  has  really  commenced,  must  be  a 
rare  perplexity.  Something  may  be  done, 
no  doubt,  by  the  regular  device  of  substi- 
tuting tutors  for  books,  living  dictionaries 
for  dead  ones,  and  pouring  into  the  mind 
results  without  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  usually  attained  ;  but  the  system 
is  "the  royal  road,"  and  speed  is  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  mental  disci- 
pline, and  by  the  reduction  of  opportuni- 
ties for  mental  effort.    The  position  helps 
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a  little,  for  a  lad-king,  unless  incompetent 
by  nature,  or  made  irivolous  by  surround- 
ings, can  hardly  fail  to  **  take  an  interest " 
in  his  soldiers,  in  the  governing  men 
around  him,  in  his  subjects,  and  in  the 
Cjeat  topics  which  cannot  be  kept,  even 
when  that  is  intended,  out  of  courts.  You 
learn  rapidly  what  vou  care  about,  and  we 
know  that  Louis  XIV.  became,  under  no 
other  pressure,  a  sort  of  professor  of  roy- 
alty, and  that  his  great-grandson,  also  a 
cbild'king,  was  spoiled  by  the  inherent 
tendency  of  his  character  towards  vice, 
rather  than  by  want  either  of  capacity  or 
knowledge.  (It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  Louis  XV.  was  almost  throughout  his 
reign  a  working  king,  and  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  any  minister.)  Still,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  of  training  must  be 
enormous,  as  great  as  if  we  had  to  make 
of  a  lad,  while  still  under  age,  a  fair  sol- 
dier, a  good  barrister,  and  a  competent 
manager  of  estates  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
special  gifts,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
anticipate  failure.  Nature  smiles  at  us 
all  with  the  irony  of  absolute  power,  and 
the  next  king  of  Spain  may  be  a  great 
man,  able  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
history ;  but  if  he  is,  it  will  be  by  virtue 
of  that  power  of  governing  which  of  all 
powers  seems  to  be  the  most  independent 
of  education,  and  which  historians  even 
now  hardly  define  or  describe.  It  lies 
somewhere  in  the  nature  rather  than  the 
mind,  though  all  successful  rulers  have 
clearness  of  insight,  a  perception  of  the 
relation  between  their  means  and  their 
ends  —  this,  no  doubt,  is  affected  by  train- 
ing, though  mere  training  will  not  give  it 
—  and  the  gift  of  understanding  the  pow- 
ers as  well  as  the  characters  of  those 
about  them,  a  variety  of  insight  by  no 
means  common.  Women,  who  usually 
understand  character,  constantly  make 
egregious  mistakes  in  their  marriages 
through  their  misreading  of  their  favorites* 
powers. 

The  difficulty  of  training  kings  must  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  the  want  of  a 
clear  ideal.  No  one  that  we  can  recollect 
has  defined  successfully  what  a  modern 
king  should  belike  —  in  mind,  we  mean  — 
and  this  failure  is  not  confined  to  the  phil- 
osophers. Princes  themselves,  as  they 
appear  in  memoirs,  are  either  without 
ideals,  or  set  before  themselves  some  one 
king  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  one  of  the  most  successful 
kings  of  our  time,  never,  it  is  said,  ceased 
to  consider  his  father  his  political  exem- 
plar; and  all  who  can  read  may  hear  the 
German  emperor  at  least  three  times  a 
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week  declaring  that  bis  ideal  is  his  grand- 
father, whose  chief  royal  faculty,  which 
supplied  every  defect  and  carried  him  to 
the  top  of  the  world,  was  insight  into  men, 
a  faculty  which,  unhappily,  is  incommuni- 
cable. In  truth,  it  is  very  difficult,  with 
all  aid  from  the  lights  of  history,  to  think 
out  what  manner  of  mind  one  would  de- 
sire an  ideal  king  to  possess.  The  judicial 
mind,  it  is  suggested,  self-controlled,  open 
to  the  teaching  of  evidence,  incapable  of 
rancor,  unmoved  by  passion  ;  and  no  doubt 
there  is  in  modern  monarchy  much  of  the 
judicial  position,  and  a  man  who  might  be 
a  good  judge  would  also  make  a  good 
"constitutional  "  king.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
would  have  reigned  well  in  England,  and 
successive  Cabinets  would  often  have  felt 
it  a  relief  to  take  his  carefully  concealed 
opinion.  Unequalled  influence  and  per- 
fect irresponsibility  would  exactly  have 
suited  him,  and  so  brought  out  his  powers 
that  in  a  long  reign  he  would  probably 
never  have  made  a  mistake.  But  then, 
there  is  only  one  monarchy  of  that  sort, 
and  if  the  king  is  to  govern,  to  act  quickly, 
to  run  risks,  and  to  seize  happy  moments 
for  adventure  —  all  things  necessary,  say, 
to  the  three  emperors  and  the  kings  of 
Italy  and  Spain  —  something  more  than 
the  judicial  capacities  would  seem  to  be 
required.  There  was  certainly  something 
more  in  the  emperor  Frederick,  who  was 
in  many  ways  the  most  ideally  kingly  man 
of  our  time,  but  who  was  so  because,  be- 
sides so  much  else,  there  was  a  Hohenzol- 
lern  bite  in  him,  a  possibility  of  sharp  and 
angry  action,  which  his  biographers,  Mr. 
Rennell  Rodd  included,  are  all  tempted  by 
their  pity  for  his  fate  to  overlook.  The 
scholar  cioes  not  do  as  the  ideal,  scholars 
not  being  necessarily  efficient,  though,  as 
literary  men  are  the  distributors  of  fame, 
scholarly  kings  are  usually  admired.  We 
do  not  know  that  Sweden  is  much  the  hap- 
pier because  her  king  is  a  poet ;  fancy 
that  there  was  more  kingliness  in  the 
emperor  William  than  in  his  brother  and 
predecessor ;  and  would  much  rather  see 
Queen  Victoria  reigning  than  Queen 
"Carmen."  The  wide-minded  officer  of 
engineers,  the  officer  who  is  cultivated, 
and  who  may  possess  a  certain  loftiness 
of  character,  is  a  very  good  ideal,  and  has 
struck  all  Frenchmen  in  particular  in  a 
very  curious  way.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  best  type  of  all  is  not  the  king 
himself,  though  he  is  so  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, —  the  man  with  a  certain  royalty 
of  nature  which  is  consistent  with  mucn 
or  little  ability,  but  is  inconsistent  with 
smallness  of  any  kind,  whether  of  view,  or 
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action,  or  temper.  The  man  nearest  that 
ideal  in  our  cycle  was  probably  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  though,  like  his  great  pro- 
totype, William  III.,  he  lacked  the  gra- 
ciousness  a  king  should  have;  and  Baron 
Ricasoli  must  have  come  very  near  it.  So 
did  Mazzini,  strangely  enough,  though  he 
was  rather  high  priest  than  king ;  and  of 
all  men  living  among  us,  so  does  Lord 
Hartington,  though  the  last  lacks  some- 
thing which  we  misdescribe  in  using  the 
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only  word  for  it,  pliability.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  say,  though  we  did  not  expect 
to  do  so,  that  the  best  ideal  happens  to 
have  been  a  king,  and  that  if  kings  were 
makable,  the  wiser  part  of  the  world 
would  probably  make  one  as  like  the 
emperor  Frederick  as  they  could  reach. 
But  then,  training  a  Bourbon  into  an  em- 
peror Frederick  is  work  not  only  for  a 
Mentor,  but  for  a  Mentor  who,  when  he 
cast  his  skin,  revealed  himself  divine. 


Elephants  at  Work.  —  For  a  fortnight 
the  employes  about  the  arsenal  in  Central 
Park  have  been  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  the  winter  quarters  of  the  animals  in  the 
menagerie.  The  tank  in  the  lion-house  has 
been  enlarged,  so  that  it  will  afford  room  for 
the  hippopotami,  which  begin  to  find  their  out- 
door bath  unpleasant  of  a  keen,  frosty  morn- 
ing. The  prairie  dogs  are  getting  ready  to 
retire  for  the  winter,  the  black  bears  are  be- 
coming sluggish,  and  the  polar  bears  corre- 
spondingly active  when  a  sharp  northwest 
wind  blows  and  the  sky  and  the  air  arc  wnitry. 
The  most  active  animals  in  the  course  of 
these  preparations  have  been  the  elephants. 
Three  younc  elephants  which  have  been  in  the 
menagerie  during  the  summer  were  secured 
by  Director  Conklin  for  four  years.  They  are 
the  property  of  Cole,  the  old  circus  proprie- 
tor, and  were  with  Barnum's  animals  last 
year  in  Bridgeport  when  the  big  fire  destroyed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  collection.  These 
animals  escaped  uninjured,  though  badly 
scared  by  the  conflagration.  These  elephants 
were  taken  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  only  a  few  years  old,  and  have  passed 
most  of  their  lives  in  captivity.  Their  ages 
are  about  twenty-five  years  each,  which  in  the 
elephant's  career  is  tne  full  period  of  youth. 
The  two  males,  Tom  and  Billy,  are  the  largest, 
but  Jennie,  the  female,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
telligent and  tractable.  The  keeper  of  the 
elephants  says  that  she  knows  everything  that 
is  said  to  her;  she  will  follow  him  about,  if 
permitted,  like  an  immense  Newfoundland 
dog.  The  elephants  average  in  weight  nearly 
five  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  their  sides 
have  become  round  and  fat  during  the  summer 
from  eating  great  quantities  of  fresh  Central 
Park  grass.  In  the  winter  these  animals  are 
kept  in  a  large  outer  building  in  the  mena- 
gerie, but  during  the  summer  they  remain 
almost  all  the  time  in  the  open  air,  and  have 
become  acclimated  and  able  to  endure  ex- 
tremely severe  weather  without  taking  cold. 
The  only  way  of  tethering  these  enormous 
animals  is  by  fastening  a  heavy  chain  around 
the  ankle  of  one  foot  and  attaching  the  end  of 
the  chain  to  a  staple  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
ground.     This  answers  all  ordinary  purposes. 


but  by  putting  forth  a  small  portion  of  their 
enormous  strength,  they  can  readily  snap  the 
massive  links  of  iron. 

The  tremendous  strength  which  these  ani- 
mals are  capable  of  putting  forth  cannot  be 
realized  until  it  is  seen.  The  keeper  says  that 
any  one  of  the  elephants  has  the  strength  of  a 
dozen  horses.  When  they  exert  this  power 
they  suggest  some  enormous  engine  which  has 
become  endowed  with  life  instead  of  moving 
mechanically  by  steam  power.  Whenever 
any  heavy  weight  is  to  be  moved  about  the 
arsenal  tne  elephants  are  employed.  The 
keeper  has  a  short  hook  which  he  uses  like  a 
spur,  directing  the  animal  by  a  touch  on  the 
trunk.  Last  week  a  frame  building  was  to  be 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  grounds.  It 
was  a  small  two-story  structure  partly  filled 
with  grain  and  implements,  making  a  weight 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  tons.  With  some  diffi- 
culty the  workmen  raised  the  huge  mass  on 
rollers.  The  elephant  Jennie  was  then  brought 
up  to  push.  She  would  place  her  great  head 
against  the  structure  and  brace  herself ;  then 
the  building  would  strain  and  creak  and  move 
on  as  rapidly  as  the  rollers  could  be  placed  in 
position.  Jennie  and  her  keeper  would  follow 
it  up,  and  she  would  bend  her  head  to  give 
the  building  another  push  when  the  foreman 
shouted  "Ready!  "  The  crowd  which  col- 
lected to  watch  the  spectacle  cheered  their 
admiration,  and  Jennie  would  reply  with  a 
trumpet-like  snort  of  pleasure  at  their  appre- 
ciation. 


Notwithstanding  the  considerable  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  met  with  in  the  dig- 
ging of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Obi  with  the 
Yenisei,  and  the  want  of  money  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking,  the  work  of  con- 
necting the  two  great  arteries  of  navigation  in 
Siberia  is  still  advancing.  In  the  summer  of 
the  present  year  a  boat  fifty-six  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  wide,  taking  three  and  a  half 
feet  of  water,  was  drawn  from  the  Obi  Into 
the  Yenisei  with  a  load  of  forty  tons  of  flour. 
The  two  rivers  are  six  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  apart.  Nature. 
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THE  MISTLETOE. 


The  wind  blows  cold,  and  the  sun  is  low, 
And  the  sapphire  sky  has  changed  to  gray ; 

But  blithely,  blithely  over  the  snow 
The  children  troop  from  the  woodland  way, 

Laden  with  holly  and  evergreen, 

And  the  mistletoe  peeps  out  between. 

From  many  a  church  tower  far  and  wide 
The  bells  rin^  out  with  their  merry  chimes, 

Telling  glad  tidmgs  of  Christmas-tide : 
And  the  old  folks  dream  of  bygone  times ; 

But  the  lads  —  O  the  lads,  they  whisper  low 

As  slyly  they  hang  up  the  mistletoe. 

Grandfather  sits  in  his  old  armchair 
Spreading  cold  hands  to  the  cheerful  blaze ; 

Dear  grandmamma,  in  her  kerchief  fair. 
Remembers  Christmas  in  Aer  voung  days ; 

But  the  maidens  smile,  and  their  soft  cheeks 
glow 

As  they  linger  under  the  mistletoe. 

With  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  ivy  bound 
On  the  ruffled  curls  of  her  silken  hair. 

Baby  sits  like  an  empress  crowned 
(Her  only  throne  is  a  cushioned  chair). 

Ah !  many  a  kiss  is  in  store,  I  know, 

For  our  small  sweet  queen  'neath  the  mistle- 
toe. 

Open  the  purse  and  unbar  the  door ; 

Let  the  Christmas  angels  in  to-night; 
Hearts  that  remember  the  sad  and  poor 

Are  filled  with  joy,  though  the  purse  grows 
light : 
The  milk  of  kindness  should  freely  flow 
Under  the  holly  and  mistletoe. 

Let  anger,  and  envy,  and  strife  all  cease. 
Old  wounds  be  healed,  and  old  wrongs  set 
right : 

We  hail  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  — 
Shine  into  our  hearts,  O  kindly  light. 

That  brotherly  love  may  bum  and  glow 

Under  the  holly  and  mistletoe  I 

Chambers' Journal.  E.   MaTHESON. 


VILLANELLE  OF  THE  LOYAL  JACKASS. 

Tm  sick  of  Harcourt's  sounding  brass, 

Of  Morley's  tinkling  symbolism : 
Why  am  I  such  a  loyal  ass } 

I  wish  they'd  put  me  out  to  grass 

Far  from  this  everlasting  schism : 
I*m  sick  of  Harcourt's  sounding  brass. 

My  features  in  the  looking-glass 

Seem  sicklied  o'er  with  pessimism : 
Why  am  I  such  a  loyal  ass  ? 

I  flounder  in  the  rank  morass 

Of  Separatist  syllogism : 
I'm  sick  of  Harcourt's  sounding  brass. 


The  Pamellites  are  not  first-class : 

Their  creed's  the  rankest  Communism : 
Why  am  I  such  a  loyal  ass  ? 

I  cannot  worship  with  the  mass : 
I  can't  endure  this  fetishism : 
I'm  sick  of  Harcourt's  sounding  brass : 
Why  am  I  such  a  loyal  ass  ? 

Ecko:  Ass! 
Spectator.  C.   L.  G. 


FIRST  FROSTS. 


Black  where  last  night  gleamed  ranks 
beaten  gold ; 
Death   where   but   yestemoon   late   ros' 

hung; 
Silence  where  bees  their  languorous  vespe 
sun^ 
Deep  in  fair  sunflower's  heart :  all,  all  is  told 
The  promise  that  bright  Spring  spake  fr 
and  bold. 
The  tale  that  Summer  heard  from  flatterei 

tongue. 
The  thnlling  songs  that  through  yon  fore 
rung. 
In  haste  are  gone :  the  world  lies  white,  li 
cold  I 
The  crisped  leaves  flutter  through  the  ai 

ber  air. 
Scarce  changed  in    color,   dying  in  th< 
prime. 
And  sunshine  mocks  them  as  they  slowly  fal 
The  clear  blue  sky  beams  chilly,  bright,  ai 

fair. 
And  robin  —  harbinger  of  Christmas-time 
Sings  loud,  sings  clear,  triumphant  over  all 

World 


THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

The  holiday  time  has  come, 
But  the  boys,  where  are  they  now  ? 

The  boys  who  made  the  home 
So  bright  'mid  frost  and  snow. 

The  holiday  time  —  'tis  years 
Since  I  counted  the  short'ning  days, 

Then,  hark  1  for  the  ringing  cheers 
Their  boyish  voices  raise. 

But  the  boys  are  gone :  one  wed, 

A  man  who  is  full  of  care ; 
The  other,  ah !  he  is  dead  — 

And  winter  days  are  bare. 

Yet  Christmas  joy  is  meet, 
Though  the  holidays  never  come 

With  the  boys  we  loved  to  greet 
And  bid  them  welcome  home. 

Academy.  B.   L.  TOLLEMACHE. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Ceotnrf. 

UE     RECENT    CHANGE    IN    EUROPEAN 

AFFAIRS. 

When  at  the  lord  mayor *s  dinner  Lord 
alisbury  abandoned  the  optimistic  tone 
1  which  it  is  his  habit  to  speak  of  foreign 
fairs,  he  must  have  raised  in  many  a 
ritish  mind  the  question,  What  has  hap- 
ened,*then?  what  has  changed  of  late? 
be  truth  is  that  a  great  deal  has  hap- 
ened  since  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
angers  long  visible  in  the  distance  have 
rawn  nearer ;  and  so  considerable  is  the 
bange  in  the  whole  aspect  of  European 
GEairs  that  the  anxiety  which  the  prime 
linister  allowed  us  a  glimpse  of  is  fully 
ccounted  for. 

To  Germany  we  should  look  for  the 
lain  or  the  more  immediate  cause  of  a 
isquietude  which  runs  high  enough  to 
etermine  our  government  upon  adding  to 
s  naval  armaments  without  delay.  No 
oubt  the  Germans  would  point  behind 
lemselves  to  France  as  the  source  and 
rigin  of  the  uneasiness  that  afflicts  all 
Europe  ;  and  much  that  they  have  to  say 
Q  that  point  is  true  enough  as  a  state- 
lent  of  fact  though  slightly  ridiculous  as 
latter  of  complaint.  It  is  true  that  in 
'ranee  the  Germans  are  hated  vengef ully ; 
ut  Prince  Bismarck*s  fellow-countrymen 
light  acknowledge  the  feeling  to  be  what 
:  is,  a  perfectly  natural  one,  without  weak- 
ning  their  right  to  the  provinces  they 
ave  conquered  or  enfeebling  an  equally 
atural  resolve  to  retain  them.  It  is  true 
bat  the  French  mean  to  be  revenged  for 
be  losses  and  humiliations  inflicted  upon 
bem  by  Germany,  and  moreover  that  they 
re  steadily  and  constantly  preparing  to 
trike  the  blow.  But  they  are  not  on  that 
ccount  so  obviously  wicked  that  all  the 
rorld  should  be  called  upon  to  hold  them 
1  restraint;  and  yet  this  really  seems  to 
e  the  general  opinion  in  Germany,  where 
be  crimes  imputed  to  the  French  would 
ecome  the  highest  of  all  virtues  if  ever 
be  tricolor  or  the  white  flag  were  car- 
ied  in  triumph  across  the  Rhine.  There 
(nothing dignified,  nothing  Roman,  noth- 
ig  even  reasonable  in  the  complaints  of 
'rcDch  preparations  for  revenge  which 
onstantly  arise  from  Berlin;  and  when 
e  see  that  these  complaints  proceed  from 


the  most  serious  and  thoughtful  persons 
in  that  city,  and  when  we  find  that  any 
slackness  in  sympathizing  with  them  is 
regarded  as  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
righteousness,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that 
anxiety  has  disturbed  the  minds  of  those 
persons.  And  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
of  this :  there  is  no  set  of  statesmen  in 
Europe  so  conscious  of  danger,  or  so  anx- 
ious for  the  future,  as  the  rulers  of  the 
German  Empire.  In  France  there  may  be 
graver  reasons  for  dread  in  point  of  fact; 
but,  to  all  appearance  at  any  rate,  there  is 
far  less  nervousness,  more  of  the  spirit  of 
hope,  less  of  the  spirit  of  foreboding 
amongst  the  ruling  men  of  that  country 
than  of  the  other.  In  a  very  large  meas- 
ure, no  doubt,  the  di£Eerence  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  temperament,  by  a  more 
thoughtful  if  not  a  more  vigorous  German 
patriotism,  or  by  the  absence  or  the  silence 
of  all  perceptive  and  alert  intellect  in 
French  statesmanship.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  things  afford  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  greater  anxiety  which  is  so 
plainly  visible  in  the  nation  accounted  so 
much  the  more  powerful  and  fortunate. 
As  for  the  fear  of  **a  gush  of  popular 
passion  "  in  France,  which  is  the  common 
explanation,  we  need  not  believe  that  that 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  truth  is  that 
all  the  grounds  of  uneasiness  which  have 
troubled  German  statesmanship  from  the 
time  when  France  showed  such  amazing 
alacrity  in  providing  the  expiatory  mil- 
liards have  deepened  and  broadened  very 
sensibly  since  the  year  began. 

Let  us  look  back  a  few  months  to  the 
death  of  the  august  personage  who  is  now 
most  often  heard  of  as  the  present  em- 
peror's grandfather.  The  general  belief 
as  to  the  temper  and  policy  of  the  em- 
peror William  was  not  a  mistaken  one. 
Content  to  leave  the  government  of  his 
empire  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
he  did  so  with  one  reservation  at  least: 
namely,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  end 
his  days  in  peace — that  there  should  be 
no  more  fighting  in  his  time  except  for 
defence  and  on  compulsion.  For  years 
this  desire,  this  injunction,  remained  the 
best  security  for  peace  in  Europe ;  though 
we  should  not  forget  that  for  a  long  period 
of  time  much  was  due  to  the  patience  of 
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successive  Freacb  governments  under 
provocations  many  and  grievous.  All 
the  while,  possibly,  Prince  Bismarck  was 
as  firmly  fixed  on  the  maintenance  of 
peace  as  his  master  was ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  his  heart  the 
great  chancellor  was  not  at  all  content 
with  a  long-continuing,  ever- amassing 
burden  of  armament  at  home,  while  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year  the  strength  of 
the  nations  he  dreaded  most  was  increas- 
ing in  formidable  proportion.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  a  very  old  man  whose  personal 
desire  limited  the  schemes  and  put  re- 
straints upon  the  policy  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  therefore  submission  to  the 
restraint  and  the  limitation  was  the  more 
easy;  in  ail  likelihood  they  would  soon 
be  removed.  And  yet  that  was  a  doubt- 
ful matter ;  for  whosoever  looked  forward 
to  the  death  of  the  emperor  William  saw 
another  prince  advance  to  take  his  place. 
What  prince  ?  Prince  Frederick ;  of 
whom  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
was  yet  more  likely  than  his  father  to 
limit  the  schemes  and  put  restraints  upon 
the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  This 
should  be  remembered  as  an  important 
particular;  because  it  not  only  accounts 
for  a  great  deal  that  happened  at  Berlin, 
but  it  may  have  affected  the  calculations 
of  other  governments;  our  own,  for  in- 
stance, when  projects  of  alliance  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  later  days  of  the  emperor 
William  the  Second.  It  may  be  that  the 
greater  dread  amongst  the  chancellor's 
friends  was  that  Prince  Frederick  would 
bring  his  own  will  to  bear  upon  domestic 
government,  and  might  even  revolutionize 
it  by  too  sudden  and  too  full  an  applica- 
tion of  Liberal  doctrine.  But  that  was  not 
all.  There  was  an  apprehension  that  the 
crown-prince  was  for  peace  a  little  too 
much ;  that  is  to  say,  for  armaments  of 
defence  as  great  as  need  be  perhaps,  but 
not  for  wars  of  defence,  planned  to  fore- 
stall a  potential  enemy  and  destroy  him 
before  he  could  strike.  More.  This  con- 
ception of  what  might  be  expected  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  was  strengthened  by  a 
belief,  now  openly  avowed,  that  the  crown- 
prince  Frederick  had  become  perverted 
to  English  ideas  and  poisoned  with  En- 
glish sympathies.    Therefore  it  did  seem 


not  improbable  that  the  restraint  im- 
posed by  one  sovereign,  and  for  one  set 
of  reasons,  on  a  particular  line  of  policy 
might  be  continued  by  his  successor  for 
another  set.  Now  this  was  no  solace  for 
a  German  statesman  who  feared  that  race- 
hatred and  ambition  in  Russia  and  that 
race-hatred  and  revenge  in  France  would 
combine  to  strike  at  the  new  great  Empire 
before  it  had  become  fairly  consolidated. 
However,  all  that  could  be  done  in  the 
emperor  William's  day  to  secure  friends 
and  to  embroil  friends  with  enemies  (the 
operations  of  German  diplomacy  are  often 
of  the  crudest  and  most  elementary  kind 
—  I  do  not  say  unfair)  was  done ;  and 
though  from  time  to  time  leagues  of  peace 
were  established  under  the  immutable 
security  of  imperial  words  of  honor,  in 
order  that  anxious  chancellors  might  sleep 
o'  nights,  yet  from  time  to  time  all  Eu- 
rope went  in  fear  that  a  terrible  war  was 
not  far  off. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  that  more 
nearly  concerns  ourselves.  Leagues  of 
peace  have  been  mentioned.  In  the  days 
of  the  old  emperor  the  utmost  pains  were 
taken  to  bring  England  into  a  close  fight- 
ing alliance  with  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  well 
known.  There  was  never  any  secret 
about  it;  nor  was  there  much  secrecy 
about  similar  overtures  previously  under- 
taken, and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
covert  menace.  Now,  for  my  part,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  such  an  alliance 
was  to  be  desired ;  or  if  not  to  be  desired, 
yet  not  to  be  rejected ;  which  for  practical 
purposes  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
Of  course  no  Briton  of  sense  could  wish 
to  see  England  in  such  a  coalition  unless 
its  purpose  was  to  be  a  league  of  peace 
in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense.  To  be 
particular,  the  articles  of  agreement  could 
not  be  satisfactory  to  England  if  they  did 
not  forbid  war  anywhere  by  any  of  the 
European  powers.  To  be  yet  more  par- 
ticular, war  in  the  East  would  have  to  be 
forbidden  as  much  as  war  in  the  West ; 
so  that  a  Russia  baffled  in  south-eastern 
Europe  would  not  be  allowed  to  attack 
one  of  the  allies  in  India  any  more  than 
another  in  Europe.  Not  a  man  to  be 
moved,  not  a  g^n  to  be  fired  anywhere ; 
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unless  this  were  the  prime  condition  of 
agreement,  it  would  not  do  for  England  to 
engage  in  any  such  coalition  as  she  was 
pressed  to  join.  But  if  that  was  the  prof- 
fered understanding  it  had  many  and 
great  seductions.  Nor  was  it  rejected  o£E- 
hand,  I  believe.  Indeed,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  it  was  so  rejected,  for  the 
reason  that  the  risks  implied  in  joining 
such  a  coalition  had  to  be  weighed  against 
the  dangers  of  being  left  out  of  it.  But 
whether  because  the  terms  of  partnership 
were  too  onerous,  or  because  some  fatally 
objectionable  project  of  disarmament  was 
mixed  in  with  them,  or  because  it  is  so  hard 
in  these  days  for  any  British  minister  to 
pledge  the  country  to  lasting  engagements 
of  the  kind  contemplated,  the  proposal 
came  to  nothing.  Except,  perhaps,  for 
some  conditional  promises  to  Italy,  En- 
gland remains  free  from  whatever  risk 
may  be  involved  in  a  strict  alliance  with 
this  or  that  great  power  —  and  destitute 
of  its  advantages.* 

*  Prince  Bismarck's  views  as  to  the  part  which  En- 
gland should  play  in  a  league  of  peace  may  be  thus 
expressed:  "It  may  be  contended  reasonably  that  an 
alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  England,  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  States  and 
forbid  all  aggressive  war,  would  be  so  formidable  that 
DO  other  combination  would  dare  to  defy  it.  And  we 
admit  that  there  are  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  the 
allies  would  never  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  each  other.  But  there  is  that  one  chance; 
and  considering  our  geographical  position,  considering 
where  the  blow  would  fall  if  it  fell  at  all,  and  further 
considering  that  the  German  Empire  could  not  sustain  a 
great  defeat  as  France  did,  but  would  be  smashed  up 
altogether,  we  cannot  risk  the  one  chance.  There  must 
be  no  doubt,  then,  that  England  is  pledged  to  fight  if 
seed  be ;  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  our  one  chance 
of  attack  becomes  very  considerable  indeed.  And  even 
so  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  fotces  you  could  bring 
in  aid.  Your  navy  ?  A  great  navy  —  with  a  vast  com- 
merce and  a  dozen 'seaboard  cities  to  defend.  So  far 
as  your  land-fighting  allies  would  be  concerned,  the 
British  navy  seems  to  ofiEer  small  prospect  of  effective 
help-  You  might  destroy  the  French  fleets  without 
doing  much  to  prevent  a  defeat  that  would  break  the 
German  Empire  in  pieces.  Your  army  ?  You  have  no 
army.    What  you  call  your   army  barely  suffices  to 

police  your  enormous  empire.    But  yet yes,  you 

have  an  army,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  the 
Turkish  army.  Undertake  to  pay  and  officer  the  sul- 
tan's land  forces  should  war  be  declared  against  the 
coalition,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  the  bargain  is  com- 
plete. If  you  think  the  stipulation  a  hard  one,  correct 
that  impression  by  these  facts :  Your  military  obliga- 
tioos  would  be  met  out  of  the  cashbox  ;  ours,  not  only 
in  that  way,  but  out  of  the  blood  of  the  people  also. 
When  a  Turk  is  lulled,  he  does  not  leave  an  English 
widow  in  a  ruined  English  home,  neither  do  the  rates 
■offer ;  for  every  German  soldier  that  is  killed  pain  and 


We  are  at  liberty  to  believe,  however, 
that  for  Lord  Salisbury  the  impossibility 
of  negotiation  was  a  matter  for  regret ;  all 
the  more  because  at  Berlin  it  was  too  ob- 
viously regarded  as  matter  of  offence. 
They  have  very  strong  feelings  in  Berlin, 
especially  in  ministerial  circles;  and  they 
became  impatient  of  what  to  them  seemed 
the  mingled  selfishness  and  stupidity  of 
standing  out  of  the  alliance,  with  mere 
protestations  of  good-will  and  proffers  of 
**  moral  support."  It  was  a  deep  disap- 
pointment ;  and  I  dwell  upon  it  because  it 
is  felt  more  bitterly  now,  perhaps,  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  its  infliction.  Yet  then 
it  occasioned  irritation  enough,  and  the 
more,  perhaps,  because  a  new  portent  had 
arisen  to  add  to  the  chronic  uneasiness  of 
German  statesmanship.  General  Boulan- 
ger  had  appeared ;  and  though  for  many  a 
long  month  that  soldier  and  his  preten- 
sions were  ridiculed  by  all  the  more  sober 
politicians  in  his  native  land,  and  by  nearly 
all  in  our  own,  no  such  mistake  was  made 
in  Germany.  From  the  first  hour  of  his 
appearance  as  a  distinct  personage  he  was 
viewed  at  Berlin  with  anxious  curiosity, 
which  deepened  and  became  more  dour 
as  time  went  on.  Naturally.  For  one 
reason  alone  the  appearance  in  France  of 
a  man  like  General  Boulanger  was  an 
event  of  signal  importance  for  the  Ger- 
mans. French  politics  interested  them, 
of  course  ;  but  what  engaged  their  atten- 
tion most  was  the  French  array.  And 
though  year  after  year  they  saw  that  army 
steadily  improving  in  numbers,  equip- 
ment, efficiency,  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  what  makes  the  French 
soldier  most  formidable  was  lacking  still. 
In  all  France  there  was  not  a  single  gen- 
eral in  whom  officers  or  men  had  any  con- 
fidence ;  certainly  not  one  who  commanded 
enthusiastic  faith.  The  want  of  such  a 
man  is  a  serious  thing  for  any  army ;  to 
the  French  it  makes  a  far  greater  dif- 
ference for  the  worse  than  to  any  other. 


misery  are  installed  on  a  German  hearth.  The  stipula- 
tion is  not  a  hard  one,  and  its  acceptance  would  leave 
you  with  very  great  advantages  over  your  allies."  It 
must  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  there  was  much  truth 
and  much  weight  in  this  argument,  which  was  strongly 
insisted  on.  But  our  government  was  not  moved  by  it, 
and  the  negotiation  (if  that  is  the  right  word)  came  to 
an  end. 
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perhaps.  But  give  the  French  soldiery 
a  general  with  *'a  star/*  a  star  in  whicn 
they  believe  as  well  as  he  does,  and  we  all 
know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can 
endure.  Now  General  Boulanger  may  be 
no  Bonaparte,  he  may  not  even  be  a  sec- 
ond-rate soldier;  but  no  sooner  does  he 
offer  himself  to  popular  notice  than  he  is 
hailed  as  a  man  of  destiny.  Thousands 
saw  the  star  above  his  head  at  once  ;  tens 
of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  mil- 
lions see  it  now.  That  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans feared  from  the  beginning ;  knowing 
that  although  there  may  be  nothing  to 
dread  from  Boulanger's  generalship,  belief 
in  his  star  may  work  wonders  in  exalting 
the  spirit  of  an  army  which  had  lost  belief 
in  itself.  Besides,  when  a  man  of  destiny 
appears  above  the  horizon,  not  far  off  will 
be  found  one  or  two  men  of  genius  roused 
to  share  his  luck,  and  willing  to  enhance 
what  they  share  by  supplying  his  deficien- 
cies. For  these  reasons  alone,  then,  the 
sudden  rise  of  General  Boulanger  added 
much  to  the  uneasiness  which  had  never 
ceased  to  torment  the  conquerors  of 
France  from  the  time  when  the  milliards 
were  paid  so  promptly.  And  though  the 
dread  of  a  Russo-French  alliance  came 
into  existence  long  before  General  Bou- 
langer was  heard  of,  it  took  a  far  more 
definite  shape  when,  after  a  long  proces- 
sion of  French  ministers  in  swallow-tailed 
coats,  the  brave  giniraVs  figure  appeared 
with  the  star  more  or  less  visible  above 
it.  A  Russo-French  alliance  was  now 
talked  of  more  openly  than  ever ;  in  France 
certainly,  where  the  hope  of  that  alliance, 
silently  cherished  even  before  the  time 
when  SkobelefE  betook  himself  to  Paris 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter, 
now  began  to  promenade  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  plume  and  sword,  so  to  speak. 
So  affairs  stood  when  the  old  emperor 
died,  amidst  a  rising  turmoil  of  intrigue, 
of  accusation,  of  recrimination,  more  odi- 
ous than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in 
modern  history.  About  that,  however,  I 
propose  to  say  nothing;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  more  than  one  high 
personage  in  Berlin  must  have  doubted, 
when  the  turmoil  began  to  subside, 
whether  the  decencies  had  been  outraged 
to  any  profitable  purpose.  Here,  again, 
was  more  disappointment,  and  a  further 
darkening  of  the  outlook.  The  crown- 
prince  Frederick  actually  did  come  to  the 
throne  —  actually  did  proceed  to  manifest 
strong  Liberal  principles  and  to  act  upon 
them.  But  when  he  too  passed  away,  and 
the  young  man  who  was  so  much  more  a 
statesman   than  a  son  succeeded  him,  I 


take  leave  to  doubt  whether  he  gave 
enoueh  promise  of  a  wise  obedience  to 
justify  the  Bismarckian  longings  for  his 
accession.  One  thing  is  clear :  no  sooner 
had  the  emperor  Frederick's  heir  become 
master  of  Germany  than  he  launched  upon 
a  course  of  conduct  which  can  hardly  have 
delighted  the  chancellor  at  any  point. 

Evidently,  the  young  emperor's  visit  to 
the  czar  —  an  idea  of  his  own,  I  fancy  — 
was  meant  to  signalize  a  new  departure. 
Instant  proclamation  was  to  be  made  that 
the  time  of  hesitation  and  procrastination, 
whether  for  this  reason  or  that,  had  come 
to  an  end.    This  was  not  an  unexpected 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  old  em- 
peror and  the  decease  of  his  unfortunate 
successor.    Before  either  event  occurred 
the  opinion  was  a  common  one  that  the 
disappearance  of  father  and  son  would  be 
followed  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  effort  at  Berlin  to  safeguard  the 
empire;  by  bargain  alone,  perhaps,  but 
more  probably  by  bargain   precedent  to 
war.     There  was  much  to  alarm  in  this 
prospect,  but  nothing  to  surprise.     The 
surprise  came  when  the  young  emperor, 
putting  the  chancellor  aside  apparently, 
himself  took  up  the  business  with  a  turbu- 
lent haste  for  which  there  was  no  obvious 
explanation  that  could  be  accounted  rea- 
sonable.    Nor  was    it   possible   to  view 
without  misgiving  this  display  of  restless- 
ness by  the  master  of  so  many  legions. 
Energy,  fire,  and  vigor  are  all  very  well  as 
long  as  they  are  controlled  by  wisdom; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  they  are 
not  so  guided,  and  of  this  young  prince's 
character  little  then  was  known.     Yet  one 
thing  had  become  known,  even  before  a 
general   suspicion  of  it  arose   from   the 
venomous  squabblinjj  that  raged  about  a 
certain  sick-bed ;  and  this  knowledge  gave 
to  every  Englishman  who  shared  it  a  par- 
ticular mterest  in  the  emperor's  proceed- 
ings.    It  is  true,  and  no  mere  matter  of 
guessing  and  gossiping,  that  Germany's 
new  master  has  a  deep  dislike  of  England 
and  all  things  English.    What  is  more,  he 
convinced  himself  long  before  he  came  to 
the  throne  that  understandings  and   alli- 
ances with  England  are  worse  than  worth- 
less; it  was  the  foundation  of  his  political 
creed  that  alliances  for  Germany  should 
be  sought  elsewhere.     Moreover,  they  are 
not  far  wrong,  I  take  it,  who  perceive  in 
him  a  more  or  less  serious  belief  that  he 
is  a  special  provision  of  destiny  for  this 
particular  juncture  of  affairs.     The  ques- 
tion has  often  been  asked,  Who  will  fill 
Prince  Bismarck's  place  when  he  drops? 
—  who  can  fill  it  ?    My  persuasion  is  that 
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the  young  emperor  answered  that  question 
to  himself  some  time  ago.  He  proposes 
to  fill  the  chancellor's  place  himself;  and 
it  was  partly,  perhaps,  to  make  his  pur- 
pose known,  partly  to  show  at  once  that  it 
is  not  beyond  his  reach,  that  he  rushed 
into  the  rdle  of  vigorous  statesman  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

How  he  would  play  the  part  was,  for 
the  reason  above  stated,  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  for  Englishmen,  and  from  the 
moment  when  his  visit  to  the  czar  was 
announced  his  conduct  was  watched  with 
some  anxiety.  That  his  Majesty  com- 
bined restless  energy  with  absolute  self- 
confidence  seemed  clear  enough.  Whether 
any  considerable  measure  of  prudence  was 
added  to  those  qualities  we  had  still  to 
learn ;  and  it  was  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance for  us,  for  Englishmen,  I  mean. 
For  supposing  him  to  be  at  bottom  a  wise 
man  —  patient,  calculating,  discreet  —  his 
hostility  to  England  and  bis  contempt  for 
what  he  deems  its  sinking  strength  and 
paralytic  will,  would  still  be  a  misfortune 
for  us,  but  we  should  be  able  to  reckon 
on  such  restraints  as  cautious  and  consid- 
erate minds  habitually  submit  to.  How, 
then,  did  the  emperor  conduct  the  diplo- 
matic campaign  into  which  he  flung  him- 
self with  such  precipitancy?  The  haste 
with  which  he  took  up  the  business  was 
not  itself  Bismarckian,  though  undoubt- 
edly significant  of  vigor.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  mistake — a  mistake  of  which  1  believe 
he  received  some  inkling  from  Petersburg 
as  soon  as  it  was  committed.  For  the 
emperor's  father  was  only  just  dead ;  and 
though  it  is  true  that  the  reign  of  that  un- 
happy prince  was  very  brief,  true  that  it 
was  understood  from  tne  beginning  to  be 
no  more  than  a  passing  interlude  pertinent 
to  nothing,  yet  emperors  are  emperors  in 
the  eyes  of  every  czar ;  and  we  need  no 
backstairs  informant  to  tell  us  that  the 
Russian  potentate  was  rather  shocked  at 
his  cousin's  haste  in  seeking  festal  inter- 
views in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  Now  it 
cannot  have  been  wise  to  begin  with  the 
administration  of  such  a  shock,  apart  from 
the  display  of  indiscretion  that  accompa- 
nied it.  Moreover,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  attempts  are  made  to 
bustle  a  czar  of  all  the  Russias  into  some 

fraud  arrangement,  instinctive  impulse 
ids  his  Majesty  stand  o£E;  and  that  a 
variety  of  new  reflections  may  occur  to 
him  in  this  attitude.  But  let  us  look  to 
the  event.  Though  at  first  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  German  emperor's  inter- 
view with  the  czar  had  been  most  fruitful 
of  success,  there  is  no  such  belief  now,  nor 


any  pretence  of  it  even  in  the  Berlin  news- 
papers. The  visit  was  a  failure — per- 
haps worse  than  a  failure.  Worse  it 
certainly  would  be  if  certain  revelations 
of  personal  character  contributed  to  the 
result.  It  has  been  said  that  the  main 
purpose  of  his  Majesty's  tour  in  Europe 
was  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  the 
various  potentates  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal.  It  may  have  been  so.  But  in  carry- 
ing out  that  design  he  had  to  give  as  well 
as  take ;  o£Eering  himself  for  the  same 
process  of  investigation  which  he  em- 
ployed upon  others.  And  for  my  part, 
when  I  think  of  what  the  emperor  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  and  done  at  Vienna, 
and  again  at  Rome,  and  again  when  he 
returned  home,  I  doubt  whether  the  czar 
did  not  see  in  the  young  man's  character 
new  reasons  for  playing  the  waiting  game 
which  Germany  and  her  aged  chancellor 
have  most  to  dread,  perhaps.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  parade  of  the  Rus- 
sian visit  was  all  thrown  away.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  wisdom  attended  the  Ger- 
man emperor  on  his  visit  to  Vienna; 
though  here  again  the  vigor  of  his  temper- 
ament was  most  impressive.  But  so 
rudely  or  carelessly  was  it  displayed  that 
he  seemed  to  assume  a  right  of  "  bossing  " 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Men  who  were  pre- 
pared to  welcome  him,  and  did  welcome 
him,  were  presently  convinced  that  that 
really  was  his  own  simple,  unafEected  view 
of  the  situation.  Obviously  no  good  could 
come  of  that.  In  Italy  the  emperor  was 
more  and  less  fortunate.  He  **  took  "  amaz- 
ingly with  the  people,  who  were  flattered 
by  his  mere  presence  amongst  them.  But 
then  —  then  the  emperor,  travelling  on  his 
own  business  to  show  how  he  meant  it  to 
be  done,  did  more  mischief  in  an  hour 
than  his  chancellor  can  hope  to  remedy. 
Here  again,  no  doubt,  the  source  of 
o£Eence  was  pride  in  the  iron  hand ;  the 
iron  hand,  which  is  to  be  laid  upon  popes, 
princes,  and  ministers  with  equal  rigor 
and  indifference  to  results.  But  the  em- 
peror has  yet  to  learn  what  the  results 
may  be  in  this  case.  Possibly  they  may 
teach  him  what  so  many  of  us  are  loth  to 
believe  or  slow  to  understand;  namely, 
that  the  papacy,  with  a  vast  obedient 
organization  spread  half  the  world  over, 
is  a  power  which  no  other  in  Europe  can 
safely  defy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fancy  it 
in  these  days  a  decaying  force.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  stronger  now  than  it  was 
(for  example)  when  Prince  Bismarck 
closed  with  it  in  conflict  and  after  a  little 
while  found  himself  undermost.  As  for 
the  young  and  lusty  prince  who  with  spurs 
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jangling,  with  sabre  clattering,  with 
plumes  dying,  undertakes  to  walk  in  upon 
the  pope  and  put  him  in  his  right  place, 
he  may  boast  of  a  thousand  qualities  good 
in  the  barrack  and  the  tented  field',  but  he 
is  manifestly  capable  of  blundering  fatally 
as  uncontrolled  head  of  a  great  military 
empire. 

That  the  young  prince  entered  upon  this 
ostentatious  and  untimely  tour  at  Prince 
Bismarck's  desire  is  incredible  almost.  It 
has  all  the  look  of  an  original  imperial 
conception,  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
chancellor's  assent  to  the  undertaking  was 
easily  obtained.  In  any  case,  the  outcome 
must  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  him, 
even  if  the  worst  of  it  was  too  speedy  and 
too  broad  a  revelation  of  the  young  em- 
peror's character.  No  doubt  it  may  be 
said  that  if  he  made  mistakes  he  is  but 
young ;  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
youn^  men  to  be  hot-headed  and  self- 
willed;  and  that  in  the  perpetration  of 
these  errors  his  Majesty  has  probably 
learned  a  lesson  which  he  will  turn  to 
good  account.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  argument,  but  there  would  be  more 
comfort  in  it  if  this  were  a  period  of  re- 
pose, affording  time  for  the  lesson  to 
work.  But  it  is  not  a  period  of  repose ; 
and  in  all  likelihood,  the  emperor's  mani- 
fest impatience  is  only  one  expression  of 
a  feeling  common  to  his  advisers — that 
the  time  has  come  for  pursuing  a  settled 
course  of  action  with  a  view  to  safeguard 
the  future  of  the  empire.  That  this  feel- 
ing should  have  become  importunate  is  all 
the  more  probable  because,  while  there  is 
no  longer  an  aged  emperor  William  or  a 
peace-loving  emperor  Frederick  in  the 
way  of  action,  the  great  chancellor  knows 
that  he  cannot  be  tar  off  from  the  day  of 
his  own  departure,  while  the  future  of 
Germany  appears  more  doubtful  than  ever. 
It  is  certainly  more  doubtful  if  the  result 
of  the  conversations  between  the  emperor 
and  the  czar  was  what  it  seems  to  have 
been.  In  affairs  like  these  it  is  hazardous 
to  trust  to  appearances,  however  convinc- 
ing thev  may  appear.  But  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  most  important  and  most 
definite  piece  of  information  which  the 
emperor  carried  away  from  the  interview 
was  this  :  The  czar  will  not  allow  of  the 
destruction  of  France  for  any  price  that 
Germany  can  offer.  Of  course  we  can  all 
see  that  the  price  might  be  made  a  very 
high  one.  But  then  the  czar  can  wait. 
He  may  well  believe  that  after  a  little 
while  certain  advantages  mav  fall  to  him 
on  much  more  easy  and  mucn  more  agree- 
able terms ;  and  we  may  venture  to  sur- 


mise that  the  events  of  the  last  six  months, 
and  more  particularly  his  interview  with 
the  German  emperor,  mav  have  decided 
the  czar  that  to  wait  is  nis  best  policy. 
We  may  imagine  his  Majesty  saying  to 
himself,  for  instance,  **  If  this  is  to  be  the 
new  Bismarck  when  the  old  one  dies  or 
resigns,  we  had  better  wait  to  see  what 
will  happen  in  Germany  itself."  Judging 
from  all  we  hear  and  all  we  know,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  not  unnatural  reflec- 
tion. But  if  the  czar  feels  that  he  can 
wait  there  may  be  no  similar  confidence 
at  Berlin ;  where,  indeed,  the  return  of 
the  emperor  to  his  capital  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  sort  of  suppressed 
flurry,  which  circumstances  unconnected 
with  his  Majesty's  tour  cannot  have  ap- 

f)eased.  The  ascendency  of  General  Bou- 
anger  in  France  is  hardly  doubtful  any 
longer ;  and  if  the  Germans  see  danger  to 
themselves  in  a  Boulanger  dictatorship, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  general  has  royal- 
ist support  (which  may  affect  the  Russian 
view  of  him  very  considerably),  they  can 
only  fall  back  on  the  hope  that  a  Radical 
insurrection  will  ensue  when  the  general 
makes  his  grasp  at  power.  Rioting  in 
Paris  would  be  serviceable  to  them,  no 
doubt ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  known  to  be 
so  it  is  less  likely  to  break  out.  Again, 
whether  there  be  much  or  little  disquie- 
tude at  Berlin,  it  cannot  be  diminished  by 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  armaments 
of  France;  as  to  which  we  may  remark 
that  no  similar  proposal  has  been  made 
with  less  apology  or  followed  by  so  little 
menace.  What  has  happcnecl  in  east 
Africa  is  another  mortification  for  the 
Germans ;  in  a  certain  condition  of  temper 
and  circumstance  what  mortifies  irritates; 
and  all  Europe  is  concerned  in  the  amount 
of  irritation  that  may  exist  at  Berlin  at 
any  given  moment.  The  discussion  of 
this  matter  between  the  German  and  En- 
glish governments,  extremely  interesting 
in  itself,  carried  with  it  a  great  deal  ol 
information  for  "outsiders.  From  the 
nature  of  Prince  Bismarck's  most  embar- 
rassing proposals,  from  the  way  in  which 
their  discussion  was  carried  on,  from 
the  menacing  insinuations  employed  to 
overcome  Lord  Salisbury's  reluctance, 
and  from  much  that  has  happened  since, 
we  may  fairly  infer  this :  there  was  no 
friendly  understanding  between  England 
and  Germany  which  Prince  Bismarck 
feared  to  jeopardize,  and  none  of  any 
value  that  he  hoped  to  gain.  Otherwise 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  English 
minister  would  have  been  less  urgent  and 
vexatious  than  it  actually  was. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  main  point  for 
us  in  considering  the  present  state  of 
affairs  abroad  —  our  own  relations  with  the 
various  European  powers.  That  is  what 
we  have  first  to  think  of  at  a  time  like 
this.  We  know  pretty  well  what  those 
relations  mi^ht  have  been.  The  German- 
Austrian-Italian  alliance  was  at  one  time 
open  to  us  —  on  certain  conditions,  of 
course.  Naturally,  we  were  expected  to 
take  our  share  of  the  risk,  and  to  pledge 
ourselves  bv  formal  treaty  to  the  bargain. 
But  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  making 
treaty  engagements  for  offensive  and  de- 
fensive purposes  (a  difficulty  which  will 
some  day  bring  upon  us  many  a  worse 
one),  it  may  be  that  Lord  Salisbury 
thought  our  share  of  the  risk,  as  proposed 
from  Berlin,  too  considerable  for  accept- 
ance. More  probably,  however,  he  was 
repelled  by  the  character  rather  than  by 
the  weight  of  the  obligations  that  were  to 
be  imposed  on  England  (see  footnote  on 
page  69).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such 
arrangement  with  England  as  the  Germans 
tried  so  hard  for  was  ever  come  to.  The 
failure  angered  them  extremely,  as  it  was 
sure  to  do ;  and  the  bitterness  thus  engen- 
dered adds  to  the  doubt  whether  the  re- 
jection of  the  German  overtures  was  wise. 
Unquestionably  their  acceptance  would 
have  involved  risks  and  responsibilities 
of  great  apparent  magnitude.  But  it  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  they  were  not 
nearlv  so  great  as  they  looked,  since  it 
may  oe  regarded  as  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  no  other  European  combination  would 
dare  to  move  against  a  firm  fighting  alli- 
ance of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  A  league  so  formed  would  be 
strong  enough  to  forbid  all  attempts  to 
disturb  the  peace  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  resistance ;  and  of  course  if  there 
was  no  drawing  of  the  sword  there  could 
be  no  risks  for  the  coalition  as  long  as  it 
kept  faithfully  together.  Moreover,  the 
aggree;ate  fighting  strength  of  the  alliance 
woula  be  so  enormous  that  every  member 
of  it  might  reduce  its  armaments  a  little ; 
at  any  rate  there  could  be  no  further  need 
of  increasing  them.  Further,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  accession  of  England  to 
the  alliance  would  have  made  of  it  far 
more  truly  a  league  of  peace.  What  the 
coalition  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
may  mean,  or  to  what  purposes  it  may  be 
turned,  nobody  can  sav.  Or  if  "  nobody  " 
is  too  wide  a  word,  millions  of  us,  in  every 
land,  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  de- 
pend upon  the  upshot,  live  in  doubt  on 
that  point.  Had  England  joined  the  alli- 
ance   there  would    nave    been   no  such 


dubiety.  Every  merchant,  every  work- 
man, in  these  latitudes  would  have  gone 
about  his  business  in  assurance  of  a  long 
spell  of  tranquillity;  while  as  for  the 
homes  that  supply  the  multitudinous  sol- 
dierv  of  Europe,  we  know  the  dread  that 
would  have  been  expelled  from  them.  All 
these  considerations,  however,  must  have 
been  well  weighed  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
mind,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  bal- 
ance went  against  them.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  the  reign  of  the  (then)  crown- 
prince  of  Germany  to  look  forward  to. 
The  fatal  disease  that  broke  down  that 
most  valuable  life  had  not  yet  declared 
itself,  and  the  great  age  and  the  increas- 
ing infirmities  of  the  emperor  William 
announced  that  place  would  soon  be  made 
for  his  heir.  In  a  day  that  might  happen 
—  in  a  year  or  two  it  would  happen  almost 
certainly;  and  Lord  Salisbury  may  have 
thought  it  only  reasonable  to  abstain  from 
leagues  of  peace  which  the  accession  of 
Prince  Frederick  would  render  unneces- 
sary. Possibly  that  consideration  had 
much  influence  in  Downing  Street,  and 
another  one  vet  more.  Had  Lord  Salis- 
bury, moved  oy  stronger  reasons  than  any 
we  nave  knowledge  of,  bound  or  sought  to 
bind  this  nation  to  a  treaty  engagement 
like  that  which  unites  Italy  and  Germany, 
another  Midlothian  campaign  would  have 
been  commenced  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Who  can  doubt  that  that  would 
have  been  the  instant  result  ?  And  whose 
imagination  can  compass  the  vigor  and 
fervor  of  the  campaign  if  it  became  known 
that  our  engagements  extended  to  feeding 
a  Turkish  army,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever?  The  Union!  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  very  Union  might  be  jeopardized 
in  the  outbreak  of  denunciation  that  would 
have  followed  the  discovery?  I  don't 
know  what  answer  might  be  given  to  ques- 
tions like  these  by  a  minister  who,  being 
eloquent,  candid,  courageous,  went  before 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  tell  them  the 
truth;  speaking  plainly,  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck does;  confessing  the  danger,  ex- 
pounding it,  and  boldly  appealing  to  the 
pride  and  the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 
My  own  humble  opinion  is  that  such  a 
minister,  taking  such  a  course,  would  suc- 
ceed in  his  purposes ;  but  though  Lord 
Salisbury  has  never  spoken  his  mind  on 
the  subject  there  is  ample  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  he  thinks  differently.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  gentleman's  prodigious 
capacity  for  campaigning,  fear  of  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists  and  fears  for  the  Union  — 
these  alone  sufficed  to  deter  Lord  Salis- 
bury from  "  entangling  alliances." 
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As  matters  stand,  then,  we  have  no  alli- 
ances:  while  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Frederick,  after  a  few  weeks  of  ineffective 
sovereignty,  destroyed  whatever  calcula- 
tions had  been  raised  on  his  pacific  but 
powerful  character.  Had  he  ascended 
the  throne  with  a  promise  of  long  life,  it 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  to 
England  —  none  at  all  perhaps  -—  that  she 
remained  out  of  the  European  coalition. 
But  since  his  reign  was  so  brief,  since  it 
began  and  ended  amidst  controversies 
that  bred  a  most  rancorous  feeling  against 
us,  and  since  the  new  emperor  is  animated 
bv  a  bustling,  impatient  hostility  to  En- 
gland, the  case  is  altered.  What  it  has 
now  become  may  be  illustrated  by  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  unquestionable  statement 
of  fact.  If  the  present  emperor  of  Ger- 
many could  follow  his  own  desires,  he 
would  definitely  turn  his  back  upon  all 
thought  of  alliance  with  England.  U  he 
could  choose  his  own  way  out  of  the 
troubles  that  beset  the  German  Empire, 
ho  would  do  so  not  with  England's  help 
but  at  England's  cost.  And  this  he  would 
do  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  temper  —  as 
j«<imc  may  think  —  but  of  policy.  He  has 
thought  about  it.  He  has  made  his 
choice,  and  to  carry  it  out  only  needs  the 
ri^ht  understanding  with  other  potentates. 
Hut  so  far,  apparently,  the  need  remains; 
(iiid  in  all  likelihood  it  will  remain  as  long 
i\H  liberty  to  attack,  crush,  and  dismember 
Kiance  is  a  German  stipulation.  And 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  uneasiness,  the  bit- 
terness, so  very  evident  there;  feelings 
which  we  may  expect  to  suffer  from. 
Upon  England  they  have  been  and  prob- 
ably will  be  vented.  Already  we  have 
ha(I  a  taste  of  this  treatment,  and  should 
prepare  for  more.  Of  the  east- African 
agreement  Lord  Salisbury  has  given  us  an 
account  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  complain  of,  though  it  does  not  tell  us 
all.  It  is  not  for  the  prime  minister  to 
complain  to  all  the  world  (though  it  is 
true)  that  Prince  Bismarck's  anti-slavery 
scheme  was  framed  in  splendid  indiffer- 
ence to  the  embarrassments  and  disad- 
vantages it  might  inflict  on  English  com- 
merce—  if,  indeed,  that  consequence  was 
not  intended;  and  it  was  certainly  urged 
upon  our  government  in  a  masterful  and 
even  menacing  way.  It  would  be  scandal- 
ous to  suppose  that  the  English  minister 
assented  willingly  to  a  joint-action  pro- 
posal so  needless  for  the  alleged  purpose 
and  so  likely  to  provide  a  large  crop  of 
difficulties  and  vexations  before  long. 
Lord  Salisbury  yielded  to  pressure.  He 
has  been  congratulated  on  the  wisdom  of 


giving  in  to  Prince  Bismarck*s  demand, 
considering  that  otherwise  we  might  have 
seen  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  overthrown, 
and  Germany  launched  upon  a  course  of 
conquest  in  those  regions  which  (if  we  did 
not  choose  to  fight)  would  have  ousted  us 
from  them  altogether.  Very  well ;  but  to 
my  mind  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral outlook  of  affairs  whether  this  conse- 
quence occurred  to  Lord  Salisbury  as  a 
suspicion  or  whether  it  was  presented  to 
him  from  without  as  a  threat.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  believe,  it  was  suggested  with 
sufficient  clearness  as  a  threat;  together 
with  some  pregnant  hints  about  some- 
body's having  to  answer  for  anarchy  in 
the  Soudan.  This  was  no  friendly  course 
of  proceeding,  and  in  truth  there  is  very 
little  friendship  at  all  in  the  dealings  of 
Germany  with  England  just  now. 

Whatever  the  more  sober  spirits  in  the 
one  country  may  think  of  this  state  of 
things,  it  must  be  deplored  in  the  other. 
For  years  past  most    Englishmen  have 
looked  to  a  German  alliance  as  a  suffi- 
ciently   understood    thing  —  as    a    mere 
matter  of  arrangement  at  the  ri^ht  time. 
But  with  a  hostile,  hot-headed,  altogether 
youthful   prince  on  the  German  throne, 
and  surrounded  bv  men  who,  while  they 
find  him  "a  handful,"  fret  under  disap- 
pointments inflicted  by  ourselves,  share 
his  contempt  if  not  his  dislike,  and  seek 
right  and  left  for  some  speedy  means  of 
making  their  work  secure  —  the  case  is 
altered.     Meanwhile  the  Russian  danger 
advances    steadily.      Year    by  year    the 
strength  of    the    Muscovite   Empire  be- 
comes  more  formidable,  while   the   pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  devoted  never  slacken 
and  never  change.    Seeing  where  Russia 
now  stands  in  central  Asia,  no  one  sneers 
any  longer  at  alarmists  deluded  by  the 
study  of    small    maps.     Looking  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  empire  consoli- 
dates while  it  spreads,  no  one  talks  now  of 
"crumpling  it  up  "  at  need  like  a  sheet  of 
paper.       Practically    insolvent,    its    very 
debt  is  held  as  a  weapon  of  offence  oV 
retaliation.    An  enormous  mass  of  Rus- 
sian bonds  are  held   in  Germany ;    and 
already  the  rulers  of  that  country  have 
heard  whispered  hints  of  "  suspension  "  if 
Russia  is  provoked  to  war.     And  surely  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  this  hour  there 
is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe  which  by 
its   necessities,  its   weaknesses,   its   pas- 
sions, its  embarrassments,  does  not  testify 
to  Russia's  power,  or  contribute  to  the 
furtherance  of  her  designs.     Germany  is 
not    out    of    the    list,  nor    Austria,   nor 
France,  nor  Turkey.     Neither  can  En- 
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glaod  claim  to  be  out  of  it,  governed  as 
she  is  by  a  race  of  dubitatiog  statesmen, 
under  a  Parliamentary  system  which 
would  hamper  the  strongest  minister,  and 
which  certainly  affords  shelter  and  excuse 
to  timidity.  If  all  Sir  Henry  WolfiE's 
despatches  were  published  there  would 
be  considerable  alarm  at  the  extent  of 
Russian  operations  in  Persia;  but  they 
will  not  be  published.  The  later  news 
from  Roumania  and  Servia  must  be  a  vast 
encouragement  for  Russia  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  though  mitigated  perhaps  by  ap- 
prehensions that  movement  may  be  forced 
too  soon.  The  symptoms  in  Prussia,  in 
Austria,  in  France,  in  Italy  (where  Signer 
Crispi  is  thought  to  be  a  little  rash,  it 
seems),  all  conspire  to  enjoin  on  Russia 
the  waiting  game.  So,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
reasonable  to  think ;  and  therefore  I  for 
one  take  little  account  of  the  new  Russian 
loan.  The  restlessness,  the  irritation,  or 
what  if  it  were  not  so  strong  a  word  I 
should  call  the  desperation  at  Berlin  is 
far  more  likely  to  break  the  peace  than 
any  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
The  one  great  restraint,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
has  said,  is  the  tremendous  hazard  of  the 
g^me.  But  sooner  or  later  the  game  will 
be  played.  It  is  a  vain  hope  that  those 
vast  Continental  armies  are  destined  to 
trickle  tranquilly  back  to  the  homes  they 
came  from.  At  present  they  are  still 
accumulating;  by  which  we  may  see  that 
though,  as  our  own  foreign  secretary  still 
assures  us,  every  government  in  Europe 
is  striving  for  peace,  not  one  of  them 
believes  that  the  others  mean  it. 

In  this  state  of  things  I  hope  it  is  under- 
stood at  home  that  England  is  quite  without 
alliances,  and  that  if  they  are  wanted  they 
are  not  so  easily  obtainable  perhaps  as  they 
were  a  little  while  ago ;  that  our  friends 
on  the  European  Continent  are  feeble  and 
few;  and  that  while  the  might  of  our 
rivals  ("enemies"  is  not  the  right  word 
for  them)  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  also  is 
the  disposition  to  deal  with  us  in  a  swag- 

fering,  contemptuous,  and  aggressive  way. 
t  may  be  said  in  answer  that  we  are  safer 
without  alliances ;  and  the  reply  might  be 
readily  admitted  if  our  navy  were  as  strong 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  if  it  were  not  still 
possible  for  the  Continental  States  to  put 
off  their  contentions,  to  postpone  the  tre- 
mendous hazard,  by  agreements  made  at 
our  expense.  Call  it  an  unlikely  thing  to 
happen  if  you  please  ;  but  as  a  mere  pos- 
sibility (and  I  know  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  it  has  looked  like  that  at  least) 
it  is  far  too  serious  to  be  put  out  of  ac- 
count.   Such  agreements  we  could  hardly 


prevent;  but  we  can  make  our  navy 
strong,  and  to  that  alternative  the  govern- 
ment, they  say,  is  about  to  apply  itself  at 
last. 

Just  as  these  remarks  are  brought  to  a 
close,  a  report  of  the  German  emperor's 
address  to  the  Reichstag  appears  in  the 
newspapers.  The  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  it,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  hi? 
Majesty  avows  that  his  recent  tour  was 
unciertaken  for  political  purposes ;  he  went 
forth  to  "seek  an  understanding"  with 
certain  of  his  neighbors  for  the  better  ful- 
filment of  the  task  of  "securing  peace  and 
prosperity  for  our  people."  Welcome  is 
the  emperor's  declaration  that  "to  inflict 
upon  Germany  —  without  necessity  —  the 
sufferings  of  a  war,  even  of  a  victorious 
war,  I  should  not  consider  consistent  with 
my  Christian  belief  and  my  duties  to  the 
German  nation;"  but  in  these  days  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  great  wars  are  never 
undertaken  without  some  conviction  of 
necessity  —  some  sense  of  compulsion. 
His  Majesty's  assurance  that  his  relations 
with  all  foreign  nations  are  peaceful  is 
sufficiently  emphatic ;  of  course  it  is 
accurate ;  and  of  course  similar  assurances 
will  be  heard  from  similar  quarters  till  the 
week  before  the  next  war  breaks  out. 
To  conclude,  while  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag  were  listening  to  the  emperor's 
speech,  they  had  before  them  a  budget 
providing  for  an  addition  of  twenty-eight 
war  vessels  to  the  German  navy.  Six 
millions  sterling  are  to  be  spent  on  these 
ships,  anrl  they  are  to  be  built  in  six 
years. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
THE  OTHER  ENGLISHMAN. 

"You  are  English,  I  take  it,  sir?" 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  at  any  rate  the 
speaker  was.  I  was  travelling  alone.  I 
had  not  fallen  in  with  three  Englishmen 
in  as  many  weeks.  And  I  turned  to  in- 
spect the  newcomer  with  a  cordiality  his 
smudged  and  smutty  face  could  not  wholly 
suppress.  "  I  am,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  meet  a  fellow-countryman." 

"  You  are  a  stranger  here  ?  "  he  did  not 
take  his  eyes  from  me,  but  indicated  by  a 
gesture  of  his  thumb  the  busy  wharf  be- 
low us,  piled  high  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  frail  crates  full  of  oranges. 
From  the  upper  deck  of  the  San  Miguel 
we  looked  directly  down  upon  it,  and  could 
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see  all  that  was  coming  or  going  in  the 
trim  basin  about  us.  The  San  Miguel,  a 
steamer  of  the  Segovia  Quadra  and  Com- 
pany's line,  bound  for  .several  places  on 
the  coast  southward,  was  waiting  to  clear 
out  of  £1  Grao,  the  harbor  of  Valencia, 
and  I  was  waiting  rather  impatiently  to 
clear  out  with  her.  "  You  are  a  stranger 
here  ?  "  he  repeated. 

**  Yes ;  I  have  been  in  the  town  four  or 
five  days,  but  otherwise  I  am  a  stranger," 
I  answered. 

*'  You  are  not  in  the  trade  ?  "  he  contin- 
ued.   He  meant  the  orange-trade. 

"No,  I  am  not;  I  am  travelling  for 
pleasure,"  I  answered  readily.  "  You  will 
be  able  to  understand  that,  though  it  is 
more  than  any  Frenchman  or  Spaniard 
can."  I  smiled  as  I  spoke,  but  he  was 
not  very  responsive. 

**  It  is  a  queer  place  to  visit  for  pleas- 
ure," he  said  dryly,  looking  away  from 
me  to  the  busy  throng  about  the  orange- 
crates. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  retorted ;  "  it  is  a  lively 
town  and  quaint  besides,  and  it  is  warm 
and  sunny.  I  cannot  say  as  much  as  that 
of  Madrid,  from  which  I  came  two  or 
three  weeks  back." 

"  Come  straight  here  ?  "  he  asked  lacon- 
ically. 

I  was  growing  a  trifle  tired  of  his  curi- 
osity, but  I  answered,  "No;  I  stayed  a 
short  time  at  Toledo  and  Aranjuez  —  oh, 
and  at  several  other  places." 

"  You  speak  Spanish  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  Muypoco  de  Castellano,^^ 
I  laughed,  calling  to  mind  that  maddening 
grimace  by  which  the  Spanish  peasant 
indicates  that  he  does  not  understand,  and 
is  not  going  to  understand  you.  He  is  a 
good  fellow  enough,  is  Sancho  Panza,  but 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  you  do  not 
speak  Spanish,  the  purest  Castilian  is 
after  that  not  Spanish  for  him. 

"  You  are  going  some  way  with  us  — 
perhaps  to  Carthagena?"  persisted  the 
inquisitor. 

He  laid  a  queer  stress  upon  the  last 
word,  and  with  it  shot  at  me  a  sly  glance 
—  a  glance  so  unexpected  and  so  unpleas- 
antly suggestive  that  I  did  not  answer  him 
at  once.  Instead,  I  looked  at  him  more 
closely.  He  was  a  wiry  young  fellow, 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  height, 
to  all  appearance  the  chief  engineer. 
Everything  about  him,  not  excluding  the 
atmosphere,  was  greasy  and  oily,  as  if  he 
bad  come  straight  from  the  engine-room. 
The  whites  of  his  eyes  showed  with  un- 
lovely prominence.  Seeing  him  thus,  I 
took   a  dislike   for   him.    "To    Cartha- 
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gena ! "  I  answered  brusquely.  "  No,  I 
am  not  going  to  stay  at  Carthagena.  Why 
should  you  suppose  so,  may  I  ask  ?  Un- 
less, indeed,"  I  added,  as  another  con- 
struction of  his  words  occurred  to  me, 
"  you  think  I  want  to  see  a  bit  of  fighting  ? 
No,  my  friend,  the  fun  might  grow  too 
furious." 

To  explain  this  I  should  add  that  three 
days  before  there  had  been  a  mutiny 
among  the  troops  at  Carthagena.  It  was 
mentioned  at  the  time  in  the  English  pa- 
pers. An  outlying  fort  was  captured,  and 
the  governor  of  the  city  killed  before  the 
attempt  was  suppressed.  Of  course  this 
was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  I  fancied 
that  his  question  referred  to  it.  My  man- 
ner or  my  words,  however,  disconcerted 
him.  Without  saying  more  he  turned 
away,  not  going  below  at  once,  but  stand- 
ing on  the  main  deck  near  the  office  in  the 
af  terpart.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle 
in  that  quarter.  The  captain,  second  offi- 
cer, and  clerk  were  there,  giving  and  tak- 
ing receipts  and  what  not  He  did  not 
speak  to  them,  but  leaned  against  the  rail 
close  at  hand.  I  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  he  was  watching  me,  and  this 
I  suppose  gave  rise  to  a  strange  shrinking 
from  the  man,  which  did  not  stay  with  me 
always,  but  returned  from  time  to  time. 

Presently  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  si- 
multaneously the  San  Miguel  moved  out 
to  sea.  We  were  to  spend  the  next  day  at 
Alicante,  and  the  following  one  at  Car- 
thagena. 

Dinner  was  not  a  cheerful  meal.  The 
officers  of  the  ship  did  not  speak  English 
or  French,  and  were  not  communicative 
in  any  language.  Besides  myself  there 
were  only  three  first-class  passengers. 
They  were  ladies  —  relatives  of  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  Carthagena,  and 
about  to  join  him  there.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were  charming  and  fashionable 
people,  out  their  partiality  for  the  knife  in 
eating  was  calculated  to  prejudice  them 
unfairly  in  English  eyes.  Consequently, 
when  I  came  on  deck  again,  and  the  en- 
gineer—  Sleigh,  he  told  me  his  name  was 
—  sidled  up  to  me,  I  received  him  gra- 
ciously enough.  He  proffered  the  omni- 
present cigarette,  and  I  provided  him  in 
return  with  something  to  drink.  He  urged 
me  to  go  down  with  him  to  see  the  en- 
gine-room, and  after  some  hesitation  I  did 
so.    You  see,  it  was  after  dinner. 

"  I  have  pretty  much  my  own  way,"  he 
said  boastingly.  "They  cannot  do  with- 
out English  engineers.  They  tried  once, 
and  lost  three  boats  in  six  months.  In 
harbor,  my  time  is  my  own.    I  have  seven 
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stokers  under  me,  all  Spaniards.  They 
tried  it  on  with  me  when  I  first  came 
aboard,  they  did  !  But  the  first  that  out 
with  his  knife  to  me,  1  knocked  on  the 
head  with  a  shovel.  I  have  had  none  of 
their  sauce  since  ! " 

**  Was  he  much  hurt  ?  "  I  asked,  scan- 
ning  my  companion.  He  was  not  big,  I 
have  said,  and  he  slouched  and  shambled. 
But  with  all  this  there  was  an  air  of  swag- 
gering dare-devilry  about  him  that  gave 
color  to  his  story. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  •*  They 
took  him  to  the  hospital ;  he  never  came 
aboard  again  —  that  is  all  I  know." 

'*  I  suppose  your  pay  is  good  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested timidly.  To  confess  the  truth,  I 
felt  myself  at  a  disadvantage  with  him 
down  there.  The  flaring  lights  and  deep 
shadows,  the  cranks  and  pistons  whirling 
at  our  elbows,  the  clank  and  din,  and  the 
valves  that  hissed  at  unexpected  moments, 
were  matters  of  every  hour  to  him  —  me 
they  imbued  with  a  mean  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate. As  my  after-dinner  easiness 
abated,  I  regretted  that  it  had  induced  me 
to  come  down. 

He  laughed — a  short,  harsh  laugh. 
-**  Pretty  fair,"  he  said,  "  with  my  oppor- 
tunities.    Do  you  see  that  jacket  t  " 

''  Yes." 

*'  That  is  my  shore^going  jacket,  that  is," 
^th  a  wink.    '*  Here,  look  at  it !  " 

I  complied.  It  appeared  on  first  sight 
to  be  an  ordinary  sailor's  pea-coat;  but, 
looking  more  closely,  I  found  that  inside 
were  dozens  of  tmy  pockets.  At  the 
mouth  of  each  pocket  a  small  hook  was 
:fixed  to  the  lining. 

••  They  are  for  watches,"  he  explained, 
ivhen  he  saw  that  I  did  not  comprehend ; 
**  I  get  five  francs  over  the  price  for  every 
one  I  carry  ashore  to  a  friend  of  mine  -^ 
duty  free,  you  understand." 

I  nodded  to  show  that  I  did  understand. 
•*  And  which  is  your  port  for  that  ?  "  I 
-said,  desiring  to  say  something  as  I  turned 
to  ascend. 

He  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  I 
found  his  face  close  to  mine.  His  eyes 
were  glittering  in  the  light  of  the  lamp 
that  hung  by  the  steam-gauge,  with  the 
same  expression  in  them  that  had  so  per- 
plexed me  before  dinner.  **  At  Carthage- 
na ! "  he  whispered,  bringing  his  face  still 
closer  to  mine ;  "  at  Carthagena  I  Wait  a 
minute,  mate,  I  have  told  you  something," 
he  went  on,  hoarsely.  "  I  am  not  too  par- 
ticular, and,  what  is  more,  I  am  not  afraid ! 
Ain't  you  going  to  tell  me  something  ?  " 

**  I  nave  nothins^  to  tell  you  !  "  I  stam- 
jmered,  staring  at  him. 


*' Ain't  you  going  to  tell  me  something:, 
mate?"  he  repeated  monotonously.  His 
voice  was  low,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  menace  in  it. 

"  I  have  not  an  idea  what  you  mean,  my 
good  fellow,"  I  said,  and,  turning  away 
with  some  abruptness  —  my  eye  lit  upon 
a  shovel  lying  ready  to  his  hand  —  I  ran 
as  nimbly  as  I  coula  up  the  steep  ladder, 
and  gained  the  deck.  Once  there  I  paused 
and  looked  down.  He  was  still  standing 
by  the  lamp,  staring  up  at  me,  doubt  and 
chagrin  plainly  written  on  his  face.  Even 
as  I  watched  him  he  rounded  bis  lips  to 
an  oath  ;  and  then  seemed  to  hold  it  over 
until  he  should  be  better  assured  of  its 
necessity. 

I  thought  no  worse  of  him  by  reason  of 
his  revelations.  In  a  country  where  the 
head  of  a  custom-house  lives  as  a  prince 
on  the  salary  of  a  beggar,  smuggling  is  no 
sin.  But  I  was  angry  with  him,  and  vexed 
with  myself  for  the  haste  with  which  I 
had  met  his  advances.  I  disliked  and 
distrusted  him.  Whether  he  were  mad, 
or  took  me  for  another  smuggler —  which 
seemed  the  most  probable  hypothesis  — 
or  had  conceived  some  other  false  idea  of 
me,  whatever  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  his 
manner  might  be,  I  felt  sure  I  should  do 
well  to  avoid  him. 

Like  should  mate  with  like,  and  I  am 
not  a  violent  man.  I  should  not  feel  at 
home  in  a  duel,  though  the  part  were 
played  with  the  most  domestic  of  fire- 
shovels,  much  less  with  a  horrible  thing 
out  of  a  stoke-hole. 

About  half  past  ten,  the  San  Miguel  be- 
ginning to  roll,  I  took  the  hint  and  went 
below.  The  small  saloon  was  empty,  the 
lamp  turned  down.  As  I  passed  the  stew- 
ard's pantry  I  looked  in  and  begged  a 
couple  of  biscuits.  I  am  a  fairly  good 
sailor,  but  when  things  are  bad  my  policy 
is  comprised  in  "berth  and  biscuits. 
With  this  provision  against  misfortune,  I 
retired  to  my  cabin,  luxuriating  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  a  four-berth  one, 
and  that  I  was  its  sole  occupant. 

In  truth  I  came  near  to  chuckling  as  I 
looked  round  it.  I  did  not  need  a  certain 
experience  I  had  had  of  a  cabin  three 
feet  six  inches  wide  by  six  feet  three 
inches  long,  shared  with  a  drunken  Span- 
iard, to  lead  me  to  view  with  contentment 
my  present  quarters.  A  lamp  in  a  glass 
case  lighted  at  once  the  cabin  and  the 
passage  outside,  and  so  gave  assurance 
that  it  would  burn  all  night.  On  my  right 
hand  were  an  upper  and  lower  berth,  and 
on  my  left  the  same,  with  ample  standing 
room  between.    A    couch  occupied  the 
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side  facing  me.  The  sliding  door  was 
supplemented  by  a  curtain.  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  was  all  my  own.  What 
joy  to  one  who  had  known  other  things,  to 
arrange  this  and  stow  that,  and  fearlessly 
to  place  in  the  rack  sponge  and  tooth- 
brush !  What  wonder  if  I  blessed  the 
firm  of  Segovia  Quadra  and  Company  as 
I  sank  back  upon  my  well-hung  mattress. 

I  sleep  well  at  sea.  The  motion  suits 
me.  Even  a  oualm  of  sea-sickness  does 
but  induce  a  pleasant  drowsiness.  I  love 
a  snug  berth  under  the  porthole,  and  to 
hear  the  swish  and  wash  of  the  water  rac- 
ing by,  and  the  crisp  plash  as  the  vessel 
dips  her  forefoot  under,  and  always  the 
complaint  of  the  stout  timbers  as  they 
creak  and  groan  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship. 

Cosy  and  warm,  with  these  sounds  for  a 
lullaby,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  I 
was  again  down  in  the  engine-room,  and 
sitting  opposite  to  the  other  Englishman. 
"Haven't  you  something  to  tell  me? 
Haven't  you  something  to  tell  me?"  he 
was  droning  monotonously,  wagging  his 
head  from  side  to  side  the  while,  with  that 
same  perplexing  smile  on  his  face  which 
had  so  distressed  me  waking.  **  Haven't 
you  something  to  tell  me  ?  " 

I  strove  to  say  that  I  had  not,  because  I 
knew  that  if  I  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
would  do  some  dreadful  thing,  though 
what  I  did  not  know.  But  I  could  not 
utter  the  words,  and  while  I  was  still 
struggling  with  this  horrible  impotency, 
that  surpassed  any  {waking  misery,  the 
thing  was  done.  I  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  crank  of  the  engine,  and  going 
up  and  down  with  it,  up  and  down!  Oh, 
it  was  fiendish  cruelty !  I  wept  and  prayed 
to  be  released,  but  the  villain  took  no  heed 
of  my  prayers.  He  sat  on,  regarding  my 
struggles  with  the  same  impassive  smile. 
In  despair  I  strove  to  think  what  it  was  he 
wanted  —  what  it  was  —  and 

How  the  ship  was  rolling !  Thank 
Heaven  I  was  awake,  or  half  awake  !  In 
mv  berth  at  any  rate,  and  not  in  that  hor- 
riole  engine-room.  But  how  was  this? 
The  other  Englishman  was  here  too, 
standing  by  the  lamp,  looking  at  me.  Or 
—  was  it  the  other  Englishnian?  It  was 
some  one  who  was  not  smiling,  yet  some 
one  too  who  had  a  smudged  and  smutty 
face.  All  the  wonder  in  my  mind  had  to 
do  with  this  question.  I  lay  for  a  while 
in  an  indolent  mood,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  watching  him.  Then  I  saw  him 
reach  across  my  feet  to  a  little  shelf  above 
the  berth.  As  he  drew  back  something 
that  was  in  his  hand  —  the  hand  that 
rested  on  the  edge  of  my  berth  — glittered, 


glittered  as  the  light  fell  upon  it^  and, 
wide  awake,  I  sprang  to  a  sitting  posture 
in  my  berth,  and  cried  out  with  fear. 

He  was  gone  on  the  instant,  and  in  the 
same  second  of  time  I  was  out  of  bed  and 
on  the  fioor.  A  moment's  hesitation,  and 
I  drew  aside  the  curtain,  which  was  still 
shaking.  The  passage  without  was  still 
and  empty.  But  opposite  my  cabin  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  width  of  the 
passage  was  the  door  of  another  cabin, 
which  was,  or  rather  had  been  when  I 
went  to  bed,  unoccupied.  Now  the  curtain 
drawn  across  the  doorway  was  shaking, 
and  I  scarcely  doubted  but  that  the  in- 
truder was  behind  it.  But  behind  it  also 
was  darkness,  and  I  was  unarmed,  whereas 
that  upon  which  the  light  had  fallen  in  the 
man's  hand  was  either  a  knife  or  a  pistol. 

No  wonder  that  1  hesitated,  or  that  dis- 
cretion seemed  the  better  part  of  valor. 
To  be  sure  I  might  call  the  steward  and 
have  the  cabin  searched,  but  I  feared  to 
seem  afraid.  I  stood  on  tiptoe  for  a  few 
moments  listening.  All  was  still ;  and 
presently  I  shivered.  The  excitement 
was  passing  away,  1  began  to  feel  ill. 
With  a  last  fearful  glance  at  the  opposite 
cabin  —  had  1  really  seen  the  curtain 
shake  ?  might  it  not  have  been  caused  by 
the  motion  of, the  ship  ? —  I  drew  close  my 
sliding  door,  and  climbed  hastily  into  my 
bunk.  Robber  or  no  robber  I  must  lie 
still.  In  a  very  short  time,  what  with  my 
qualms  and  my  drowsiness,  I  fell  asleep. 

I  slept  soundly  until  the  morning  light 
filled  the  cabin,  and  1  was  aroused  by  the 
cheery  voice  of  the  steward,  bidding  me 
**  Buenos  dias."  The  ship  was  moving  on 
an  even  keel  again.  Overhead  the  deck 
was  being  swabbed.  I  opened  my  little 
window  and  looked  out.  As  I  did  so  the 
night's  doings  rose  in  my  memory.  But 
who  could  think  of  dreams  or  midnight 
assassins  with  the  fresh  sea  air  in  his 
nostrils,  and  before  his  eyes  that  vignette 
of  blue  sea  and  grey  rocks — grey,  but 
sparkling,  gemlike,  ethereal,  under  the  sun 
of  Spain  ?  Not  I  for  one,  I  was  gay  as 
a  lark,  hungry  as  a  hunter.  Sallying  out 
before  I  was  dressed,  I  satisfiea  myself 
that  the  opposite  cabin  was  empty  and 
bare,  and  came  back  laughing  at  my  folly. 

But  when  1  found  that  something  else 
was  empty  and  bare,  I  thought  it  no  laugh- 
ing matter.  1  wanted  a  biscuit  to  stay  my 
appetite,  until  the  steward  should  bring 
my  cafi  complete  and  I  turned  to  the  little 
shelf  over  my  berth  where  I  had  placed 
them  on  going  to  bed.  There  were  none 
there  now.  Curious  !  I  had  not  eaten 
them.     Then   it  flashed  upon  my  mind 
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that  it  was  with  this  sheU  my  visitor  bad 
meddied. 

After  that  1  did  not  lose  a  nionient.  I 
ezamiaed  ray  luggage  and  the  pockets  of 
my  clothes ;  the  result  relieved  as  much 
as  itaslonisbed  me;  nothing  was  missing. 
My  armed  apparition  had  carried  oS  two 
captain's  biscuits,  and  nothing  else  what- 

I  passed  the  morning  on  deck  puzzling 
over  it.  Sleigh  did  doc  come  near  me  ; 
was  he  conscious  of  guilt,  I  wondered,  or 
offended  at  the  abruptness  of  my  leave- 
takine  the  night  before,  or  was  it  merely 
that  be  was  engaged  about  bis  work  ?  I 
could  not  tell. 

About  noon  we  came  to  our  moorings 
at  Alicante.  The  sky  was  unclouded. 
The  shabby  town  and  the  barren  hills 
that  rose  behind  it  —  barren  to  the  eye, 
since  the  vines  were  not  in  leaf  —  looked 
baking  hot.  I  had  found  a  tolerably  cool 
corner  of  the  ship,  and  was  amusing  my- 
self with  a  copy  ot  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  a 
dictionary,  when  the  engineer  made  his 
appearance. 

"  Not  going  ashore  ?  "  he  s^d. 

For  the  twentieth  lime  I  wondered  what 
it  was  in  bis  manner  or  voice  that  made 
ever3-thing  he  said  to  me  .seem  n  gibe. 
Whatever  it  was,  I  hated  him  for  it,  and  1 
gave  my  feelings  vent  by  answering  sul- 
lealy,  "No,  1  am  not,"  and  forthwith  turn- 
ing to  my  books  again. 

"  I  thought  you  travellers  for  pleasure 
wanted  to  see  everything,"  he  continued. 
"  Maybe  you  know  Alicante  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  I  answered  snappishly. 
"  And  in  this  heat  I  do  not  want  to  know 
it  I" 

"All  right,  governor,  all  right!"  he 
replied.  "Think  it  might  be  too  hot  for 
you  perhaps  ?  Ho !  ho  I  ho  ! "  And  with 
3  hoarse  laugh  that  lasted  him  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  brought  the  blood  to  my 
cheeks,  he  left  me.  But  1  could  see  that 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  me,  and  I  heard 
him  chuckling  at  intervals  at  his  own  wit 
for  fully  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Though 
where  the  joke  came  in,  I  could  not  Cor 
the  life  of  me  determine. 

Towards  evening  I  did  go  ashore,  slip' 
ping  away  at  a  time  when  he  bad  gone 
below  for  a  moment.  I  found  a  public 
walk  in  an  avenue  of  palm-trees  which  ran 
dose  by  the  sea.  The  palms  were  laden 
with  clusters  of  yellow  dates,  that  at  first 
sight  were  more  like  dried  seaweed  than 
fruit.  As  darkness  fell,  and  with  it  cool- 
ness, I  sat  down  here  ;  and  fell  to  watch- 
ing the  vessels  in  the  port  fade  away  one 
by  one  into  the  gloom,  and  little  sparks  of 


light  take  their  places.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple were  still  out,  enjoying  the  air,  but 
these  were  sauntering,  one  and  all,  in 
the  indolent  southern  fashion,  so  that 
on  hearing  the  brisk  step  of  a  man  ap- 
proaching in  haste,  I  looked  up  sharply. 
To  my  surprise,  it  was  Sleigh  the  engi- 

He  passed  close  to  me.  1  could  not  be 
mistaken,  thoiigh  he  had  put  off  his  half- 
slouching,  halt-impudent  air,  and  was 
keenly  on  the  alert,  glancing  from  this 
side  to  that,  as  if  he  were  following  or 
searching  for  some  one.  For  whom?  1 
was  one  of  half  a  dozen  on  a  seat  in  deep 
shadow.     If  I  were  the  person  he  wanted 

—  and  I  had  leapt,  at  sight  of  him,  to  that 
conclusion,  and  cowered  down  in  my  place 

—  be  overlooked  me,  and  went  on.  1  sat 
some  time  longer  after  his  step  died  away 
in  the  distance,  my  thoughts  not  altogether 
pleasant  ones.  But  he  did  not  return,  and 
I  went  up  to  the  Hdtel  Bossio  prepared  to 
eat  an  encellent  dinner. 

The  /adU  iTkdt^  in  the  big  whitewashed 
room  was  half  finished.  1  was  late.  Per- 
haps this  was  why  the  waiters  eyed  me, as 
1  look  my  seat,  with  attention  ;  or  it  might 
be  that  the  English  were  not  numerous  at 
Alicante,  or  not  popular  ;  or,  again,  it 
might  be  that  some  one  —  Mr.  Sleigh,  for 
example  —  bad  been  there  making  In- 
quiries for  a  foreigner,  —  blonde,  middle- 
sized,  and  speaking  very  little  Spanish. 
Their  notice  made  me  uncomfortable.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  nowhere  escape  from 
my  old  man  of  the  sea. 

Nowhere  indeed,  for  I  was  to  have 
another  rencontre  that  night,  with  which 
he  may  or  may  not  have  bad  to  do,  but 
which  must  be  told  because  of  the  light 
afterwards  thi:own  upon  it.  Returning  to 
my  ship  along  the  dark  wharf,  I  here  and 
there  came  upon  lieures  loaling  in  the 
shadow  of  bales  or  barrels  ;  and,  passing 
them,  clutched  my  loaded  stick  more 
tighdy.  1  got  by  all  these,  however,  in 
safety,  and  reached  the  spot  where  the 
ship  lay.  "  San  Miguel !  Bota ! "  1 
shouted  in  the  approved  fashion  of  that 
coast.     "  San  Miguel  I     Bota  I " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  my  lips  the 
second  time  when  there  was  a  rustling 
close  to  me.  A  single  footstep  sounded 
on  the  pebbles,  and  the  light  of  a  lantern 
was  flashed  in  mv  face.  With  an  excla- 
mation I  recoiled.  As  I  did  so  two  or 
three  men  sprang  forward.  Dazzled  and 
taken  by  surprise,  I  bad  only  an  indis- 
tinct view  of  figures  about  me,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  fighting  or  running,  or 
making  ;io  attempt  at  both,  when  by  good 
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luck  the  clink  of  steel  accoutrements  fell 
upon  my  ear. 

By  good  luck!  For  they  were  police 
who  had  stopped  me,  and  it  is  ill  work 
resisting  the  police  in  Spain.  **  What  do 
you  require,  gentlemen  ?  "  I  asked  in  my 
oest  Spanish.    **  I  am  English.*' 

"Perdone  usted,  sefior,"  replied  the 
leader,  he  who  held  the  light.  "  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  show  me  your  pa- 
pers ?  " 

"  Con  mucho  gusto ! "  I  answered,  de- 
lighted to  find  that  things  were  no  worse. 
I  was  going  to  produce  my  passport  on 
the  spot,  when  the  sergeant,  with  a  polite 
but  imperative  "This  way!"  directed  me 
to  follow  him.  I  did  so  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, a  door  was  flung  open,  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  well-lighted,  barely  furnished 
office,  which  I  guessed  was  a  custom- 
house post.  The  officer  took  his  place 
behind  a  desk,  and  by  a  gesture  ot  his 
cocked  hat  signified  his  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  had  had  to  do  with  the  police  before, 
and  should  have  smiled  at  the  matter  now, 
but  I  was  aware  of  a  suppressed  excite- 
ment in  the  group  around  me,  of  strange 
glances  which  they  cast  at  me,  of  the  gen- 
eral drawing  round  their  chief  as  he  bent 
over  my  passport  —  things  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  this  was  no  ordinary  case 
of  passport  examination.  Singular,  too, 
was  the  disappointment  they  evinced 
when  they  found  that  my  passport  bore, 
besides  the  ordinary  vise,  the  signatures 
of  the  vice-consul  and  alcalde  at  Valencia. 
Of  course,  as  their  faces  fell  my  spirits 
rose.  A  deep  conviction  and  deeper  dis- 
appointment took  possession  oi  them, 
and,  after  I  had  answered  half-a-dozen 
questions,  the  interview  ended  with  the 
same  "  Perdone  usted,  sefior,"  with  which 
it  had  begun.  I  was  bowed  out ;  a  boat 
was  instantly  procured  for  me,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  I  was  climbing^  the  ladder 
which  hung  from  the  San  Miguel's  quar- 
ter. 

The  first  person  whom  I  saw  on  board 
was  Mr.  Sleigh.  He  was  lolling  on  a 
bench  in  the  saloon  —  confound  his  impu- 
dence!—  drinking  aguardiente  and  star- 
ing moodily  at  the  table.  I  tried  to  pass 
him  by,  and  reach  my  cabin  unnoticed, 
but  on  the  last  step  of  the  companion  I 
slipped.  With  a  muttered  oath  at  the  in- 
terruption he  looked  up,  and  our  eyes 
met. 

Never  did  I  see  a  man  more  astonished. 
He  gazed  at  me  as  if  he  could  not  trust 
bis  sight ;  then  started  to  his  feet  and  ex- 
ecuted a  loud  whistle.    "  Well,  I  never ! " 


he  cried,  slapping  his  thigh  with  another 
oath,  and  speaking  in  a  coarse,  jubilant 
tone.  "  Well,  I  am  blest,  governor  I  So 
you  did  not  go  ashore  after  all  I  Here 
IS  a  lark ! " 

I  saw  that  he  had  been  drinking.  '*  I 
have  been  ashore,"  I  answered  coldly,  my 
dislike  for  him  increased  tenfold  by  his 
condition. 

"  Honor  bright  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  been 
ashore,"  I  replied  indignantly. 

He  whistled  again.  "  You  are  a  cool 
hand,"  he  said,  looking  me  over  with  his 
thumbs  in  his  pockets  -and  a  new  expres- 
sion in  his  face.  **  I  might  have  known 
that  though,  precious  mild  as  you  seemed 
Dined  at  the  H6tel  Bossio,  I'll  warrant 
you  did,  and  took  your  walk  in  the  Ala- 
meda like  any  other  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  So  you  did !  O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  So 
you  dici!"  And  again  he  contemplated 
me  at  arm's  length.  I  could  construe  his 
new  expression  now  —  it  was  one  of  ad- 
miration. "So  you  did,  governor.  And 
came  aboard  in  the  dark,  as  bold  as  brass." 

That  thawed  me  a  little.  I  thought  my- 
self that  I  had  done  rather  a  plucky  thing 
in  coming  on  board  alone  at  that  time  of 
night.  But  I  told  him  nothin?,  in  his 
present  state,  of  the  affair  with  the  police. 
I  merely  answered,  "  I  do  not  understand 
why  I  should  not,  Mr.  Sleigh.  And  as  I 
am  rather  tired,  I  will  bid  you  good- 
night." 

"Wait  a  bit,  governor.  Not  so  fast," 
he  said,  in  a  lower  tone,  arresting  me  by 
a  gesture  as  I  was  turning  away.  "  Don  t 
you  think  you  are  playing  it  a  bit  too  high? 
You  are  a  rare  cool  one,  I  swear,  and  fiy 
—  there  is  nothing  you  are  not  fly  to,  I'll 
be  bound.  But  two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  mate  —  you  take  me? — letting  alone 
that  it  is  every  one  for  himself  in  this 
world.    Do  you  rise  to  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not  rise  to  it,"  I  answered 
haughtily,  as  I  drew  back  from  his  spir- 
ituous breath  and  leering  eyes.  He  was 
more  drunk  than  I  had  fancied. 

"You  don't?  Think  again,  mate,"  he 
said,  almost  as  if  he  were  pleading  with 
me.    "  Don't  play  it  too  high." 

"Don't  talk  such  confounded  non- 
sense ! "  I  retorted  angrily. 

He  looked  at  me  yet  a  moment,  a  scowl 
dropping  gradually  over  his  face  and  not 
improving  it.  Then  he  answered,  "  All 
right,  governor!  All  right!  Pleasant 
dreams!  and  a  pleasant  waking  at  Car- 
thagena ! " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  enjoy  both,"  I 
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replied,  smarting  under  his  mocking  tone ; 
and  added,  as  his  words  brought  another 
matter  to  my  mind,  *'  That  is,  if  vou  will 
have  the  goodness  not  to  disturo  me  as 
you  did  last  night  I  "  He  should  not  think 
he  had  escaped  detection. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now,"  he  replied  more 
soberly.  "  I  don*t  know  what  you  are  up 
to  now.    I  did  not  disturb  you  last  night. 

**  Some  one  did  1  Some  one  uncom- 
monly like  you  too." 

"  What  did  he  do  ? "  he  asked,  eying 
roe  as  though  he  suspected  a  trap  were 
being  laid  for  him. 

**  I  startled  him,"  I  answered  irritably, 
**  or  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  not  have 
done.  As  it  was  he  did  not  do  much.  He 
took  some  biscuits." 

"  Took  some  biscuits ! "  He  pretended 
that  he  did  not  believe  me,  and  he  did  it 
so  well  that  I  began  to  doubt  his  guilt. 
**  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  mate." 

**  I  could  not  dream  the  biscuits  away," 
I  retorted. 

That  stroke  went  home.  He  stood  in 
silence  drawing  patterns  on  the  table  with 
his  finger  and  a  puddle  of  spilled  water. 
Guilty  or  innocent,  he  did  not  seem 
ashamed  of  himself,  but  rather  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  Once  or  twice,  without 
speaking,  he  glanced  cunnindy  at  me. 
But  whether  he  wished  to  see  bow  I  took 
it,  or  really  suspected  me  of  fooling  him, 
I  could  not  tell. 

**  Good-night ! "  I  cried  impatiently ; 
and  I  went  to  my  cabin.  I  had  told  him 
my  mind  and  that  was  enough.  The  last 
I  saw  of  him,  he  was  still  standing  at  the 
table,  drawing  patterns  on  it  with  his 
finger. 

I  turned  in  at  once,  satisfied  that  after 
what  had  passed  between  us  there  would 
be  no  repetition  of  last  night's  disturb- 
ance. In  a  pleasant  state  between  waking 
and  sleeping  I  was  aware  of  the  tramp  ol 
feet  overhead  as  the  moorings  were  let 
go.  The  first  slow  motion  of  the  engines 
was  followed  by  the  old  familiar  swish 
and  wash  of  the  water  sliding  by.  Then 
the  ship  began  to  heel  over  a  little.  We 
had  reached  the  open  sea.  After  that  I 
slept. 

I  awoke  suddenly;  awoke  in  the  full 
possession  of  my  senses.  The  cabin  was 
still  lit  only  by  the  lamp.  I  guessed  that 
it  was  little  after  midnight;  and  lay  a 
while  execrating  the  disordered  health 
which  made  such  an  awakening  no  new 
thing.  **Ouiinam/*'  I  sighed,  "that  I 
bad  not  taken  that  cup  of  coffee  after 
dinner  1"  My  portmanteau  too  had  got 
loose.    I  coold  hear  it  sliding  about  the 
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floor,  though,  as  I  was  lying  in  the  upper 
berth,  I  could  not  see  it  That  I  would 
soon  set  to  rights. 

Accordingly  I  vaulted  out  after  my 
usual  fashion.  But  instead  of  alighting 
fairly  and  squarely  on  the  floor,  my  bare 
feet  struck  against  something  —  some- 
thing soft,  a  fi^ood  distance  short  of  it, 
and  I  came  oown  smartly  on  my  hands 
and  knees  —  to  form  part  of  the  queerest 
tableau  upon  which  even  a  cabin-lamp 
ever  shone.  There  was  I,  lightly  clothed 
in  pyjamas,  glaring  into  the  eves  of  a 
dingy-faced  man,  who  was  likewise  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  —  with 
more  than  half  the  breath  knocked  out  of 
his  body  by  my  descent  upon  him.  I  do 
not  know  which  was  the  more  astonished. 

•*  Hallo  I  how  do  you  come  here  ?  "  I 
exclaimed,  after  we  had  stared  at  one  an- 
other for  some  seconds. 

He  raised  his  hand  fiercely.  "  Hush  ! " 
he  whispered ;  and  obeying  his  word  and 
gesture  I  crouched  where  I  was,  while  he 
seemed  to  listen.  Then  we  rose  silently 
to  our  feet  as  by  one  motion.  I  had  not 
time  to  feel  afraid,  though  it  was  far  from 
a  pretty  countenance  that  was  so  close  to 
mine.  Rage  and  terror  were  written  too 
plainly  upon  it. 

"  You  are  English  ?  "  he  said  sullenly. 

I  said  I  was.  Although  I  saw  that  he 
had  a  pistol  half  concealed  behind  him,  I 
somehow  felt  master  of  the  position.  His 
fear  of  being  overheard  seemed  so  much 
^eater  than  my  fear  of  his  pistol,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  much  with  a  pistol  with- 
out being  overheard.  "You  are  English 
too,  I  can  see,"  I  added,  below  my  breath. 
"Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  what 
you  are  doing;  in  my  cabin  ? 

ill 
irresolutely. 


"  You   will  not  betray  me  ? "  he  said 


"  Betray  you,  my  man  !  If  you  have 
taken  nothing  of  mine,"  I  replied,  with  a 
prudent  remembrance  of  his  weapon  and 
the  late  hour  of  the  night,  "  you  may  go  to 
the  deuce  for  me,  so  long  as  you  don^t  pay 
me  another  visit." 

"  Taken  anything ! "  he  cried,  forget- 
ting his  caution,  and  raising  his  voice, 
"do you  take  me  for  a  thief?  I  will  be 
bound"  —  he  went  on  bitterly,  yet  with 
a  pride  that  seemed  to  me  very  pitiable 
when  I  understood  it  —  "that  you  are 
about  the  only  man  in  Spain  who  would 
not  know  me  at  sight.  There  is  a  price 
upon  my  head !  There  are  two  thousand 
pesetas  for  whoever  takes  me  dead  or 
alive !  There  are  bills  of  me  in  every 
town  in  Spain  !  Ay,  of  me  !  in  every  town 
from  I  run  to  Malaga  !  " 
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The  wretched  braggart!  I  knew  now 
who  he  was.  *•  You  were  at  Carthagena," 
I  said  sternly,  thinking  of  the  old  grey- 
headed general  who  had  died  at  his  post. 

He  nodded.  The  momentary  excite- 
ment faded  quickly  from  his  face,  leaving 
him  to  appear  again  what  he  was,  a  man 
dirty,  pallid,  half-famished.  About  my 
height,  he  wore  also  clothes,  shabby  and 
soiled  indeed,  but  like  mine  in  make  and 
material.  In  his  desperate  desire  for  sym- 
pathy, for  communion  with  some  one,  he 
had  already  laid  aside  any  fear  of  me. 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in 
my  cabin,  he  told  me  freely. 

**  I  intended  to  ship  from  Valencia  to 
France,  but  they  watched  and  searched 
all  the  boats.  I  crept  on  board  this  one 
in  the  ni^ht,  thinking  that  as  she  was 
bound  for  Carthagena  she  would  not  be 
searched.  I  was  right;  they  did  not 
think  any  one  would  venture  back  into 
the  lion's  jaws." 

'*  But  what  will  you  do  when  we  reach 
Carthagena  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Stay  on  board  and,  if  possible,  go  with 
this  ship  to  Cadiz.  From  there  I  can 
easily  get  over  to  Tangier,"  he  answered. 

It  sounded  feasible.  "  And  where  have 
you  been  since  we  left  Valencia?"  I 
asked. 

*^  Behind  this  sailcloth."  He  pointed  to 
a  long  roll  of  spare  canvas  which  was 
stowed  away  between  the  floor  and  the 
lower  berth.    I  opened  my  eyes. 

"  Ay  !  "  he  added  with  a  grimace,  "  they 
are  close  quarters,  but  there  is  just  room 
behind  there  for  a  man  lying  on  his  face. 
What  is  more,  except  your  two  biscuits  I 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday." 

"Then  it  was  you  who  took  the  bis- 
cuits.**" I  said. 

He  nodded ;  then  he  fell  back  against  my 
berth,  all  his  strength  gone  out  of  him. 
For  from  behind  us  came  another  —  a  more 
emphatic  answer.  "  You  may  take  your 
oath  to  that,  governor ! "  it  ran ;  and 
briskly  pushing  aside  the  door  and  cur- 
tain. Sleigh  the  engineer  stood  before  us. 
"  You  may  bet  upon  that,  I  guess ! "  he 
added,  an  ugly  smile  playing  about  his 
mouth  and  eyes. 

The  refugee's  face  changed  to  a  sickly 
white,  and  his  hand  toyed  feebly  with  the 
pistol,  but  he  did  not  move.  I  think  that 
we  botli  felt  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
stronger  mind. 

"  You  had  better  put  that  plaything 
away,"  said  Sleigh.  He  showed  no  fear, 
but  I  observed  that  he  was  watching  us 
narrowly.    **  A  shot  would  bring  the  ship 


about  your  ears,  my  friend.  There  is  no 
call  for  a  long  explanation.  I  took  the 
governor  here  for  you,  but  when  he  told 
me  that  some  one  was  stealing  his  bis- 
cuits, I  thought  I  had  got  the  right  pig  by 
the  ear,  and  nve  minutes  outside  this  door 
have  made  it  a  certainty.  Two  thousand 
pesetas  !  Why,  hang  me  if  I  should  have 
thought,  to  look  at  you,  that  you  were 
worth  half  the  money ! "  he  added  bru- 
tally. 

The  other  plucked  up  spirit  at  this  in- 
sult. "Who  are  you?  What  do  you 
want? "he  cried,  with  an  attempt  at  bra- 
vado. 

"  Precisely.  What  do  I  want  ?  "  replied 
the  engineer  with  a  sneer.  "  You  are 
right  to  come  to  business.  What  do  I 
want  ?  A  hundred  pounds.  That  is  my 
price,  mate.     Fork  it  out  and  mum  is  the 

word.    Turn    rusty,  and  "     He  did 

not  finish  the  sentence,  but  grasping  his 
neck  in  both  hands,  pressed  his  thumbs 
upon  his  windpipe  and  dropped  his  jaw. 
It  was  a  ghastly  performance.  I  had  seen 
a  garotte,  and  I  shuddered. 

"  You  would  not  give  the  man  up  ?  Your 
own  countryman  ?  "  I  cried  in  horror. 

"Would  I  not?"  he  answered  ruth- 
lessly. "  You  will  soon  see,  if  he  has  not 
got  the  cash  I " 

"  A  hundred  pounds ! "  moaned  the 
wretched  fellow,  whom  Sleigh's  perform- 
ance had  completely  unmanned.  "  I  have 
not  a  hundred  pesetas  with  me." 

As  it  happened  —  alas,  it  has  often  hap- 
pened so  with  me  !  —  I  had  but  some  three 
hundred  pesetas,  some  twelve  pounds  odd, 
about  me,  nor  any  hope  of  a  remittance 
nearer  than  Malaga,  whither  I  w^as  on  my 
way.  Still  I  did  what  I  could.  "  Look 
here,"  I  said  to  Sleigh,  "  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  you  are  in  earnest,  but  I  will  do 
this.  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  to  be 
silent  and  let  this  man  take  his  chance. 
It  is  no  good  to  haggle  with  me,"  I  added, 
"  because  I  have  no  more." 

"Ten  pounds!"  he  replied  derisively, 
"when  the  police  will  give  me  eighty !  I 
am  not  such  a  fool." 

"  Better  ten  pounds  as  a  gift  than  eighty 
pounds  of  blood  money,"  1  retorted. 

"Look  here,  mister,"  he  answered 
sternly;  "do  you  mind  your  own  business 
and  let  us  settle  ours.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
mate,  that  is  a  fact,  but  I  cannot  let  the 
chance  pass.  H  I  do  not  get  this  money, 
some  one  else  will.  Til  tell  you  what  I 
will  do,  though."  As  he  paused  I  breathed 
again,  while  the  miserable  man  whose  life 
was  in  the  balance  glanced  up  with  renewed 
hope.    "  I  will  lower  mv  terms,"  he  went 
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on.  ^  I  would  rather  ^et  the  money  hon- 
estly myself,  I  am  free  to  confess  that. 
If  you  will  out  with  two  thousand  pesetas, 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  shut,  and  give  you 
a  helping  hand  besides." 

"  If  not  ?  "  I  said. 

"  If  not,"  he  answered,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  —  and  I  noticed  that  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  knife  —  ^  if  you  do  not  accept 
my  terms  before  we  are  in  port  at  Cartha- 
gena,  I  go  to  the  first  policeman  and  tell 
Dim  who  is  aboard.    Those  are  my  terms, 


my 
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and  you  have  until  then  to  think  about 
them." 

With  that  he  left  the  cabin,  warily,  and 
with  his  face  to  us  to  the  last.  Hateful 
and  treacherous  as  he  was  —  I  loathed 
him  so  that  I  could  scarcely  meet  his 
eyes  —  I  could  not  help  admiring  his  per- 
fect coolness  and  courage,  and  his  quick 
grasp  of  the  men  he  had  to  do  with. 

For  I  felt  when  he  was  gone  that  we 
were  a  sorry  pair.  I  suppose  that  my 
companion,  bad  as  his  case  had  seemed 
before,  had  yet  cherished  strong  hopes  of 
escape.  Now  he  was  utterly  unmanned. 
He  sat  on  the  couch,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  the 
picture  of  despair.  The  pistol  had  disap- 
peared into  some  pocket,  and  although 
capture  meant  death,  I  judged  that  he 
would  let  himself  be  taken  without  strik- 
ing a  blow. 

My  own  reflections  were  far  from  being 
of  a  comfortable  nature.  The  m^n  grovel- 
ling there  before  me  might  deserve  death  ; 
knowing  the  stakes,  he  had  gambled  and 
lost.    Moreover,  he  was  a  complete  stran- 

fer  to  me.  But  he  was  an  Englishman. 
[e  had  trusted  me.  He  had  spent  —  well, 
an  hour,  but  it  seemed  many  —  in  my  com- 
pany, and  I  shrank  from  the  horror  of  see- 
ing him  dragged  away  to  a  violent  death. 
My  nature  so  revoltea  against  it  that  I  for- 
got what  the  consequences  to  myself  of 
interference  might  be. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  silence,  **I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
help  you.  We  shall  not  reach  Carthagena 
until  eight  o^clock  at  earliest.  Something 
may  turn  up  before  that  time.  At  the 
worst  I  have  a  scheme,  though  I  set  little 
store  by  it,  and  advise  you  to  do  the  same. 
Put  on  these  clothes  in  place  of  those  you 
wear."  I  handed  to  him  a  suit  taken  from 
my  portmanteau.  "  Wash  and  shave. 
Take  my  passport  and  papers.  It  is  just 
possible  that  if  you  play  your  part  well 
they  may  not  identify  you,  and  may  arrest 
me,  despite  our  friend  upstairs.  For  my- 
self, once  on  shore  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  my  innocence." 
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Not  that  I  was  without  my  misgivings. 
The  Spanish  civil  guards  have  the  name 
of  giving  but  short  shrift  at  times,  and 
even  at  the  best  I  might  be  punished  for 
connivance  at  an  escape.  But  to  some 
extent  I  trusted  to  my  nationality;  and 
for  the  rest,  the  avidity  with  which  the 
hunted  wretch  at  my  sicle  clutched  at  the 
slender  hope  my  offer  held  out  to  him, 
drove  any  last  hesitation  from  my  mind. 

As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  remember  the 
scene  which  ensued.  The  grey  light  was 
beginning  to  steal  through  the  porthole, 
giving  a  sicklier  hue  to  my  companion's 
features,  and  making  my  own  trembling 
fingers  as  I  helped  him  to  dress  seem  to 
myself  strangely  wan  and  thin.  A  heavy 
ooor  from  the  expiring  lamp  hung  upon 
the  air.  The  tumbled  bed-clothes,  the 
ransacked  luggage,  the  coats  swaying 
against  the  bulkheads  to  the  music  of  the 
creaking  timbers,  formed  an  entourage 
deeply  imprinted  on  the  memory. 

About  seven  o'clock  I  procured  some 
coffee  and  biscuits  and  a  little  fruit,  and 
fed  him.  Then  I  gave  him  my  passport 
and  papers,  and  charged  him  to  employ 
himself  naturally  about  the  cabin.  My 
own  plan  was  to  be  out  of  the  way,  ashore 
or  elsewhere,  when  Sleigh  should  spring 
his  mine,  and  to  trust  my  companion  to 
return  my  luggage  and  papers  to  my  hotel 
at  Malaga,  until  I  reached  which  place  I 
must  take  my  chance.  I  may  seem  to 
have  been  playing  a  fine  and  magnanimous 
part,  but,  looking  back  now,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  believed  for  a  moment  that  the 
police  would  be  deceived. 

A  little  after  eight  o'clock  I  went  on 
deck,  to  find  that  the  ship  was  steaming 
slowly  in  between  the  fortified  hills  that 
frown  upon  the  harbor  of  Carthagena;  a 
harbor  so  grand  and  spacious  that  in  its 
ampi theatre  of  waters  I  fancy  all  the 
navies  of  the  world  might  lie.  For  a  time 
the  engineer  was  not  visible  on  deck. 
The  steward  had  pointed  out  to  me  some 
of  the  lions  —  the  deeply  embayed  arsenal, 
the  distant  fort,  high-perchea  on  a  hill, 
which  the  mutineers  had  seized,  and  the 
governor's  house  over  the  gateway  where 
the  wounded  general  had  died  —  and  we 
were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
the  wharf,  crowded  with  idlers  and  flecked 
with  sentinels,  when  Sleigh  came  up  from 
below. 

Although  the  morning  was  fine  and 
warm,  he  was  wearing  the  heavy  pea-jacket 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  engine-room.  He 
cast  a  spiteful  glance  at  me,  and  then, 
turning  away,  affected  to  busy  himself 
with  other  matters.    I  think  that  he  was 
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ashamed  of  the  work  he  had  in  hand.    Bad 
as  he  was,  I  think  so. 

"  Do  we  stay  here  all  day  ? ' "  I  asked 
the  steward. 

**  No,  sefior,  no.  Hasta  las  diez  solo," 
I  understood  him  to  say.  Only  until  ten 
o*clock,  and  it  was  dose  upon  nine  al- 
ready. He  explained  that  the  town  was 
yet  so  much  disturbed  that  business  was 
at  a  standstill.  The  San  Miguel  would 
merely  land  her  passengers  bv  boat  and 
go  on  at  once  to  Almeria,  where  much 
cargo  awaited  her.  '*  Here  is  the  police- 
boat  coming,"  he  added. 

Then  the  time  had  come  too.  I  was 
quivering  with  excitment  —  and  with 
something  else  —  a  new  idea.  Darting 
from  the  steward's  side,  I  flew  down  the 
stairs,  through  the  saloon  and  to  my 
cabin,  the  door  of  which  I  dragged  aside 
impatiently.  "Give  me  my  passport  — 
my  papers!"  I  cried,  breathless  with 
haste,"  the  police  are  here  ! " 

The  man  —  he  was  pretending  to  pack 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  but  at  mv  en- 
trance  rose  with  an  assumption  of  ease  — 
drew  back.  **  Why  ?  will  you  desert  me 
too  ?  "  he  muttered,  his  face  working  pite- 
ously.  "  Will  you  betray  me  ?  Then,  mv 
God !  I  am  lost ! "  and  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  sofa  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

Every  moment  was  of  priceless  value. 
This  a  conspirator,  indeed !  I  had  no  pa- 
tience with  him.  "Give  them  to  me  1 "  I 
cried  imperatively,  desperately.  "  I  have 
another  plan.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

He  heard,  but  he  did  not  believe  me. 
He  was  sure  that  my  courage  had.  failed 
me  at  the  last  moment.  But  —  and  let 
this  be  written  on  his  side  of  the  account 
—  he  gave  me  the  papers ;  it  may  be  in 
pure  generosity,  it  may  be  because  he  had 
not  the  spirit  to  resist. 

Armed  with  them  I  ran  on  deck  almost 
as  quickly  as  I  had  descended.  I  found 
the  position  of  things  but  slightly  changed. 
The  police-boat  was  now  alongside.  The 
officer  in  command,  attended  by  two  or 
three  subordinates,  was  coming  up  the 
ladder.  Close  to  the  gangway  Sleigh  was 
standing,  evidently  waiting  for  this  group. 
But  he  had  his  eye  on  the  saloon  door 
also,  for  I  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the 
latter  when  he  stepped  up  to  me. 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind,  gov- 
ernor? Are  you  ^oing  to  buy  him  off?" 
he  muttered,  lookmg  askance  at  me  as  I 
still  moved  forward  with  him  by  my  side. 

My  answer  took  him  by  suprise.  "  No, 
sefior,  no ! "  I  exclaimed  loudly  and  re- 
peatedly —  so  loudly  that  the  attention  oi 
the  group  at  the  gangway  was  drawn  to- 


wards us.  When  I  saw  that  this  was 
effected,  I  stepped  hastily  in  front  of 
Sleigh,  and  before  he  had  any  clear  notion 
of  what  I  was  doing,  I  was  at  the  officer's 
side.  "Sir,"  I  said,  raising  my  hat,  "do 
you  speak  French  ?  " 

"  Parfaitement,  monsieur,"  he  answered, 
politely  returning  my  salute. 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I  wish  to 
lay  an  information,"  I  said,  speaking  in 
French,  and  pausing  there  that  I  might 
look  at  Sleigh.  As  I  had  expected,  he 
did  not  understand  French.  His  baffled 
and  perplexed  face  assured  me  of  that 
He  tried  to  interrupt  me,  but  the  courte- 
ous official  waved  him  aside. 

"  This  man  here  who  is  trying  to  shut 
my  mouth  is  a  smuggler  of  foreign 
watches,"  I  resumed  rapidly.  "  He  has 
them  about  him  now,  and  is  going  to  take 
them  ashore.  They  are  in  a  number  of 
pockets  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lining 
of  his  coat.  I  am  connected  with  the 
watch-trade,  and  my  firm  will  give  ten 
pounds  reward  to  any  one  who  will  cap- 
ture and  prosecute  him." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  the  officer. 
And,  turning  to  Sleigh,  who,  shut  out 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
forward,  was  fretting  and  fuming  in  a 
fever  of  distrust,  he  addressed  some  words 
to  him.  He  spoke  in  Spanish  and  quickly, 
and  I  could  not  understand  what  he  said. 
That  it  was  to  the  point,  however,  the 
engineer's  face  betrayed.  It  fell  amaz- 
ingly on'the  instant,  and  he  cast  a  venge- 
ful glance  at  me. 

That  which  followed  was  ludicrous 
enough.  My  heart  was  beating  fast,  but 
I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  as  Sleigh, 
clasping  the  threatened  coat  about  him, 
backed  from  the  police.  He  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  fluent  Spanish,  and  emphat- 
ically denied,  it  was  clear,  the  charge ; 
but,  alas!  he  cherished  the  coat — at 
which  the  police  were  making  tentative 
dives  —  overmuch  for  an  innocent  man 
with  no  secret  pockets  about  him. 

His  "  No,  sefior,  no !  "  his  "  Por  dios  !  " 
and  "  Madre  de  Dios  ! "  and  the  rest,  were 
breath  wasted.  At  a  sign  from  the  now 
grim-looking  officer,  two  of  the  policemen 
deftly  seized  him,  and  in  a  twinkling,  not- 
withstanding his  resistance,  had  the  thick 
coat  off  him,  and  were  probing  its  recesses. 
It  was  the  turn  of  the  bystanders  to  cry, 
"  Madre  de  Dios  ! "  as  from  pocket  upon 
pocket  came  watch  after  watch,  until  five 
dozen  lay  in  sparkling  rows  upon  the  deck. 
I  could  see  that  there  were  those  among 
the  ship's  company  besides  the  culprit 
who  gazed  at  me  with  little  favor ;  but  the 
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eyes  of  the  police  officer  twinkled  with 
gratification  as  each  second  added  to  the 
rich  prize.    And  that  was  enough  for  me. 

Still  I  knew  that  all  was  not  done  vet, 
and  I  watched  keenly  what  was  passing. 
Sleigh,  taken  into  custody,  had  desisted 
from  his  disjointed  prayers  and  oaths.  I 
perceived,  however,  that  he  was  telling  a 
lon^  story,  of  which  I  could  make  out  little 
more  than  the  word  "  I  nglese  "  repeated 
more  than  once.  It  was  his  turn  now.  If 
he  had  not  understood  my  French,  neither 
could  I  understand  his  Spanish.  And  I 
noticed  that  the  officer,  as  the  story  rolled 
on,  looked  at  me  doubtfully.  I  judged 
that  the  crisis  had  come,  and  I  interfered. 
'•  May  I  beg  to  know,  sir,  what  he  says  ?  " 
I  asked  courteously. 

"He  tells  me  a  strange  story,  Mr. 
Englishman,"  was  the  answer;  and  the 
speaker  eyed  me  with  curiosity  but  not 
unfavorably.  "  He  says  that  Morrissey, 
the  villanous  Englishman  —  your  pardon 
—  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  amiir  of 
last  Sunday,  has  had  the  temerity  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  and  is  on 
this  vessel." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "  A  strange 
story,  indeed  I  "  I  answered.  "  But  it  is 
for  monsieur  to  do  his  duty.  I  am  the 
onlv  Englishman  on  board,  as  the  steward 
will  inform  you ;  and  for  me,  permit  me 
to  band  you  my  papers.  Your  prisoner 
wishes,  no  doubt,  to  be  even  with  me ! " 

He  nodded  brusquely  as  he  took  the 
papers.  That  upon  which  I  had  counted 
happened.  The  engineer  in  his  rage  and 
excitement  had  not  made  his  story  plain. 
No  one  dreamt  of  his  charge  being  aimed 
against  another  Englishman.  No  one 
knew  of  another  Englishman.  The  stew- 
ard sullenly  corroborated  me  when  I  said 
I  was  the  onlv  one  on  board,  and  so  all 
who  heard  Sleigh  —  slightly  befogged, 
perhaps,  by  his  Spanish,  which,  eood 
enough  for  ordinary  occasions,  may  nave 
failed  him  here  ^  did  not  doubt  that  his 
was  a  pure  counter-accusation  preferred 
en  revanche. 

No  doubt  the  improbability  of  Morris- 
sey's  return  had  some  weight  with  them. 
Then  my  credentials  were  ample  and  in 
order.  Among  them,  too,  a  note  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pesetas  had  somehow 
slipped,  which  had  disappeared  when  they 
were  handed  back  to  me.  Need  I  say 
after  this  how  it  ended?  Or  that  while 
the  police  officer  bowed  his  courteous 
M  adios  "  to  me,  and  his  men  gathered  up 
the  watches,  and  the  crew  scowled,  the 

grisoner  was  removed  by  force  to  the  boat 
lirly  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  scream- 
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ing  out  to  the  last  horrible  threats  which 
my  ears  were  long  in  forgetting.  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck,  brazening  it  out, 
but  very  sick  at  heart 

However,  the  San  Miguel,  despite  her 
engineer's  mishap,  duly  left  in  half  an 
hour  —  a  nervous  half-hour  to  me.  With 
a  thankful  heart  I  watched  the  fort- 
crowned  hills  about  Carthagena  chanee 
from  brown  to  blue,  and  blue  to  purple, 
behind  us,  until  at  length  they  sank  down 
in  the  distance. 

But  officers  and  men  looked  coldly  on 
me ;  and  that  evening  at  Almeria,  I  took 
up  bag  and  baggage  and  left  the  San 
Miguel.  I  had  had  enough  of  the  thanks, 
and  more  than  enough  of  the  company,  of 
my  cabin-fellow,  whom  I  left  where  I  had 
found  him  —  or  nearly  so — behind  the 
sailcloth.  I  believe  that  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape;  not  that  I  have  since 
seen  him  or  heard  from  him.  But  fully  a 
month  later  a  friend  of  mine  staying  at 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Paz,  at  Madrid,  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  some  hours  on  suspicion 
of  being  Morrissey;  so  that  the  latter 
must  at  that  time  have  been  at  liberty. 
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BY  GENERAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
until  recent  years,  the  ranks  of  our  West 
India  regiments  have  been  filled  with  fairly 
good  fighting  material.  Recruits  were 
obtained  from  every  slaver  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  upon  joining  were 
baptized  and  given  high-sounding  names, 
those  of  Nelson,  Napoleon,  and  Welling- 
ton being  in  very  common  use.  These 
liberated  slaves  could  not,  of  course,  speak 
English ;  they  were  very  slow  to  learn, 
and  generally  wanting  in  intelligence. 
They  had  a  good  physique,  however,  were 
obedient,  and  much  attached  to  their  offi- 
cers. Before  the  introduction  of  rifled 
arms,  and  especially  of  the  breechloader, 
the  private  who  could  bear  fatigue,  who 
was  orave,  absolutely  obedient,  and  who 
was  to  be  depended  upon  to  stand  by  his 
officer  under  all  circumstances,  possessed 
the  best  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
really  good  soldier.  As  long  as  success 
in  war  depended  on  fighting  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  when  accuracy  in  shooting  was 
of  little  or  no  account,  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  savage  from  the  interior  of  Africa 
went  far  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  intel- 
ligence as  a  soldier.    The  instinct  of  some 
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breeds  of  dogs  —  the  setter,  pointer,  and 
retriever — renders  it  easy  to  teach  them 
their  special  work,  which  other  species, 
though  equally  intelligent,  cannot  be 
effectively  taught.  So  it  is  with  races  of 
men.  There  are  some  to  whom  drill  and 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  soldier  in  the 
field  can  be  more  easily  imparted  than  to 
others.  That  sort  of  work  seems  natural 
to  them,  and  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
stincts. The  wild  tribes  dependent  upon 
hunting  for  their  daily  food  possess  a  sort 
of  intuitive  knowledge  of  wild  animals,  of 
their  ways  and  habits,  which  gives  them 
in  war  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  town-bred  soldier.  The  trapper^s 
rude  li^  of  daily  hardship  and  privation 
fits  him  physically  for  the  ups  and  downs 
and  rough  usage  which  war  brings  with  it. 
The  hunter  is  already  half  a  soldier,  and 
not  only  accepts  the  miseries  of  war  in  an 
uncomplaining  spirit,  but  regards  them 
as  the  natural  and  ordinary  incidents  of 
cvery-dav  life.  To  have  no  dinner  at  all 
is  as  little  strange  to  the  wild  man  as  to 
be  late  for  it  is  to  the  civilized  citizen  who 
is  so  in  consequence  of  having  missed  his 
train.  The  slave-trade  on  the  west  coast 
having  now  practically  come  to  an  end,  we 
can  no  longer  obtain  the  wild  negro  from 
the  interior  of  Africa,  as  we  formerly  did, 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  West  India  regi- 
ments. 

I  do  not  think  Europeans  learn  drill  as 
quickly  as  the  Basuto  or  the  Zulu.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  zeal,  the  undis- 
guised interest  and  application  these  sav- 
a^^es  bring  to  bear  upon  all  military  lessons 
given  to  them.  They  take  the  utmost 
pride  in  being  soldiers,  and  in  acquiring 
any  art  or  drill  or  exercise  connected  with 
the  management  and  handling  of  arms,  or 
the  movements  of  armed  bodies.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  disposition 
and  genius  of  the  common  stock  from 
which  they  come,  some  hereditary  bias  in 
their  brain,  in  their  very  blood,  which  fits 
them  for  the  easy  acquisition  of  a  soldier's 
duties.  And  yet  many  of  these  races  who 
thus  quickly  acquire  an  excellence  in  drill, 
etc.,  cannot  be  taught  any  mechanical 
handicraft;  indeed,  many  can  never  even 
learn  to  draw  a  straight  line. 

The  African  in  our  West  India  regi- 
ments has  always  displayed  that  childlike 
affection  for,  and  implicit  reliance  upon, 
the  officers  who  treated  him  well  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  negro  slave.  His  obedience  to  orders, 
especially  when  a  sentry,  was  remarkable. 
Many  amusing  stories  on  this  point  were 
current  at  Government  House  when  I  was 


at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  A  previous  gov- 
ernor, finding  that  his  native  servants  were 
given  to  robbing  him  by  daily  carrving 
away  bundles  of  things  from  his  kitcnen, 
had  orders  given  to  the  sentry  before  his 
door  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  out 
carrying  any  parcel  with  him.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  the  governor,  in  a  hurry 
to  consult  his  chief  justice,  put  some  pa- 
pers into  a  despatch-box  to  take  with  him 
to  the  judge's  house.  He  reckoned  with- 
out his  host,  however,  for  the  sentry,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him  with  bayonet  at  the 
charge,  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  with 
the  offending  despatch-box.  The  gov- 
ernor remonstrated,  and  urged  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  given  the  order,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  in  the  quaint  and 
amusing  gibberish  which  these  men  speak, 
and  emphasizing  his  words  in  a  very  de- 
termined fashion  with  his  bayonet,  the 
sentry  said  that  his  **  copral ''  had  told  him 
not  to  allow  any  one  with  a  bundle  to 
pass,  and  the  **copral's"  order  was  his 
law. 

Our  West  Indian  battalions  retain  many 
of  their  old  good  qualities,  but  they  are 
no  longer*  of  the  same  use  to  us  as  for- 
merly, when  they  were  composed  of  liber- 
ated Africans.  In  those  days  each  man 
could  tell  you  the  tribe  on  the  west  coast 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  at  least  the  name 
which  we  had  from  time  immemorial  given 
to.  all  slaves  exported  from  the  district 
from  which  he  had  sailed.  Now  the  West 
Indian  soldier  will  tell  you  he  is  a  Barba- 
dian, an  Antiguan,  a  Jamaican,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  West  India  island  where 
he  was  born.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  them 
have  an  infusion  of  white  blood,  which, 
strange  to  say,  does  not  improve  them 
physically.  Tne  whole  negro  race  in  these 
islands  is  seriously  infected  with  the  dis- 
eases which  have  impaired  the  vitality  of 
many  European  families.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in 
the  West  Indies  this  evil  has  been  alarm- 
ingly intensified.  The  result  is  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  willing  to  enlist 
can  "  pass  the  doctor."  One  of  the  great 
objects  for  which  these  negro  regiments 
were  kept  on  foot  was  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  garrisons  for  our  stations  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  climate  there 
is  abominable,  and  specially  injurious  to 
Europeans.  We  could  not  keep  British 
soldiers  there  with  safety  for  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time.  When  these  regi- 
ments were  chiefly  composed  of  Africans 
we  had  no  trouble  with  them  on  the  score 
of  health,  but  now  that  they  are  raised 
from  a  class  of  negroes  with  a  considera- 
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ble  proportion  of  EDglish  blood  in  their 
veins  they  stand  the  climate  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  in  the  neighboring  provinces 
little  better  than  the  white  man.  Civiliza- 
tion, however,  has  made  them  more  teach- 
able. The  man  who  has  been  educated  in 
Barbadoes  to  read  his  Bible  —  and  they 
are  very  fond  of  readine  it  —  and  who  has 
learned  to  sing  Watts^  hymns,  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  drill  more  easily  than  the 
released  slave  who  came  from  equatorial 
Africa,  and  whose  mental  faculties  were 
little  superior  to  the  ape's.  The  infusion 
of  white  blood  into  the  West  Indian  negro 
has  certainly  not  improved  his  physical 
strength,  whilst  the  education  we   have 

fiven  him  has  as  certainly  injured  his 
gbting  qualities.  He  has  lost  the  best 
qualities  his  forefathers  possessed  as  sav- 
ages, and  he  has  failed  to  acquire  those 
ivhich  belong  to  that  civilization  with 
which  he  is  now  more  or  less  associated. 

In  fact  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves 
the  conviction  that  civilization  has  not  as 
yet  efiEected  any  desirable  change  in  the 
negro  character.  It  has  not  only  most 
certainly  failed  to  foster  a  military  spirit 
in  him,  but  has  even  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  natural  hardihood,  and  also 
of  the  courage  w*hich  he  had  acquired  in 
his  African  nome  under  the  severe  laws 
which  governed  him  there.  Freedom  has 
not  made  him  brave,  nor  has  civilization 
improved  his  physical  strength. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  it  is  that  some 
of  the  negro  nations  we  are  acquainted 
with  have  become  powerful,  and  what  it 
is  that  has  converted  the  timid  negro  into 
the  Ashanti,  the  Zulu,  or  the  Soudan  war- 
rior. It  is  very  curious  to  note  the  great 
-difference  which  their  respective  laws 
have  effected  in  the  fighting  qualities  of 
neighboring  African  tribes  of  the  same 
race,  and  who  speak  the  same  language, 
though  with  perhaps  some  local  peculiari- 
ties. Two  striking  examples  have  come 
-directly  under  my  notice  in  the  Zulu  and 
in  the  Ashanti.  Each  was  a  fine,  brave, 
fis^hting  people,  but  each  had  neighbors  of 
their  own  race  who  did  not  equal  them  in 
courage  and  other  soldierlike  qualities, 
while  some  of  them  were  positive  cowards 
of  the  worst  type.    I  shall  not  attempt  to 

five  dates  in  their  very  uncertain  history, 
ut  very  long  ago  both  those  nations  had 
been  consolidated  into  powerful  kingdoms, 
each  by  its  own  reigning  family.  They  had 
been  formed  into  purely  military  mon- 
archies, whose  first  aim  was  to  be  powerful 
and  to  dominate  over  all  their  neighbors. 
Their  laws  were  little  more  than  an  iron 
code  intended  for  the  government  of  an 
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army,  before  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  which  every  other  consideration  had  to 
bend.  All  those  laws  which  in  most  civ- 
ilized nations  of  to-day  are  designed  for 
the  protection  of  property  and  the  social 
well-being  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  compose  them,  were  in  these 
instances  contrived  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  army  upon 
which  the  kingdom  rested,  and  which,  in 
fact,  was  that  kingdom  itself. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  a  feature  in 
the  negro  character  which  is  common  to 
the  natives  of  both  eastern  and  western 
Africa.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  high  mili- 
tary qualities  can  be  and  are  developed 
amongst  them  by  the  stern  discipline 
which  the  fear  of  heavy  and  relentless 
castigation  and  of  capital  punishment  en- 
genders. This  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  one  community  of  those 
who  are  by  race  and  language  the  same 
people,  consists  of  formidable  warriors, 
another  community  adjoining  it  may  be 
the  most  arrant  cowards,  entirely  destitute 
of  every  military  virtue.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference, for  example,  between  the  Ashanti 
and  the  Fanti  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  between  the  Zulu  and  several  of  his 
neighbors  in  south-eastern  Africa.  In 
both  cases  the  comparison  is  instituted 
between  what  we  may  call  nations  of  the 
same  race  and  language,  but  living  under 
an  entirely  different  system  of  law.  It  is 
not  education  or  civilization  that  has  en- 
gendered this  cowardice.  Over-cultiva- 
tion is  calculated  to  convert  manliness  into 
effeminacy ;  it  is  conducive  of  luxury  and 
love  of  ease,  the  sure  precursor  of  those 
indolent  habits  which  kill  all  virile  energy, 
and  when  that  dies,  not  only  the  greatness 
of  the  nation  but  its  independent  existence 
are  buried  in  the  same  grave.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  love 
those  manly  sports  which  entail  violent 
exercise,  with  more  or  less  danger  to  limb 
if  not  to  life.  They  cultivate  their  powers 
for  the  physical  endurance  of  fatigue,  and 
often  also  of  actual  pain.  This  craving 
for  the  constant  practice  and  employment 
of  our  muscles  is  in  our  blood,  and  the 
result  is  a  development  of  bodily  strength 
unknown  in  most  nations,  and  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  breed  of  men.  Strength  and 
fearlessness  are  natural  characteristics  of 
our  race,  and  it  is  only  that  efEeminacy  of 
mind  and  body  which  grows  out  of  the 
indolence,  love  of  ease,  and  claptrap  sen- 
timentality which  over-civilization  engen- 
ders, that  could  or  can  convert  us  into  a 
nation  of  cowards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  negro  begins  by  being  a  cowardly, 
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lazy  fellow,  and  courage  can  only  be  im- 
planted in  such  unsuitable  soil  by  educa- 
tion ;  not  the  education  of  the  mind  as  we 
understand  that  expression,  but  a  physical 
education  which  appeals  to  the  dread  of 
bodily  punishment.  It  was  this  which 
made  the  Ashanti  the  warrior  he  was, 
whilst  the  absence  of  it  amongst  those 
Fanti  tribes  that  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions under  our  mild  rule,  has  lett  them 
the  contemptible  cowards  they  are  by 
nature.  The  Ashanti  knows  that,  if  he 
disobeys  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  he 
will  be  immediately  put  to  death;  the 
Fanti  knows  he  can  run  away  with  im- 
punity. If  in  battle  the  Ashanti  turns  to 
fly,  there  are  men  on  the  lookout  close 
behind  him  who  have  positive  orders  to 
kill  him  without  any  question.  If  these 
men  in  the  second  line  fail  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  their  superiors  again 
in  the  third  line,  whom  I  may  call  the 
sabaltern  officers,  will  kill  both  them  and 
the  runaway  coward.  There  are  several 
lines  of  several  grades  behind  the  front 
fighting-line,  each  having  a  similar  pre- 
ventive duty  imposed  upon  it,  until  the 
general  commanding  is  reached.  If  he 
uils,  if  he  is  defeated,  be  answers  for  his 
failure  with  his  head  when  he  returns  to 
his  king  at  Coomassie.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  civilized  armies,  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  chain  of  responsibility  that 
runs  through  all  ranks  from  the  com- 
mander-in-cnief  to  the  private  soldier.  In 
the  Ashanti  army,  or  nation,  for  they  were 
one,  the  emblem  of  that  responsibility  is 
the  executioner*s  knife.  The  man  in  front 
feels  that  under  every  circumstance  he 
incurs  less  risk  by  going  forward  than  by 
nmning  away,  for  the  latter  at  least  is 
certain  death. 

The  refrain  of  the  Ashanti  war-song, 
which  they  sang  together  in  a  shouting 
▼oice  when  going  into  action,  was  — 

If  I  go  forward  I  die, 
If  I  go  backward  I  die ; 
Better  go  forward  and  die. 

If  the  coward  deserted  to  the  enemy,  or 
became  a  fogitive  to  avoid  this  condign 
fomthmtntf  not  only  was  he  an  outlaw 
wevtft  but  his  children  and  nearest  rela- 
tions paid  for  bis  heinous  sin  by  sufiFering 
d€cxfit2ti(mf  or  by  being  sold  as  slaves. 

For  maoy  generations  the  Ashantis  had 
ttred  ooder  this  stem  system  of  discipline, 
and,  uotil  tbey  foaght  us  in  1873-4,  the 
n§uU  was  success  so  uniform  that  every 
Mll^boriog  natioo  trembled  before  them. 
Tbe  greatoess  aod  the  number  of  their 
ftetoms  gave  them  a  renown  which  flat- 


tered their  imagination,  and  consolidated 
them  into  a  nation,  extremely  proud  of 
their  warlike  prowess.  This  feeling  in 
the  course  of  time  begat  a  pride  of  race 
that  certainly  elevated  them  in  the  scale 
of  mental  development.  Their  rigorous 
code  of  laws,  in  which  death  was  the  com- 
mon if  not  almost  the  only  punishment, 
educated  them  to  the  daily  practice  of 
that  extreme  reticence  which  was  one  of 
their  most  striking  characteristics;  and 
their  frequent  wars  had  given  them  an 
experience  in  foreign  negotiation  which 
had  converted  them  into  really  flrst-class 
diplomatists. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  of  these  ex- 
tremely rigorous  laws  upon  the  negro 
mind,  was  the  wonderful  power  for  mili- 
tarv  organization  it  developed.  Both 
Asnantis  and  Zulus  had  their  own  pecul- 
iar tactics,  to  which  their  men  were  weU 
drilled,  which  every  warrior  thoroughly 
understood,  while  he  realized  the  advan- 
tages they  conferred  and  knew  why  they 
had  been  adopted.  In  both  these  nations 
there  had  been  great  generals  who  had 
invented  for  them,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  their  history,  their  mode  of  fighting. 
Others  had  perfected  these  systems,  ac- 
cording as  increased  experience  in  war 
taught  them  the  necessity  for  reform. 
Their  armies  were  fed  upon  a  well-organ- 
ized system,  by  which  the  women  prepared 
the  food  and  carried  it  to  the  army. 

The  Zulu  and  the  Swazi  armies  were 
divided  into  regiments  of  so  many  com- 
panies, each  regiment  having  its  own  dis- 
tinctive badge.  Their  law  also  punished 
the  coward  with  death,  but  the  spear  and 
not  the  knife  was  the  instrument  used. 
To  make  death  as  ignominious  as  possible, 
the  Zulu  executioner  was  always  a  girL 
She  ran  the  spear  downwards  through  the 
coward's  shoulder,  and  pushed  it  very^ 
slowly  until  it  came  out  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  stomach.  I  have  heard  a  Zulu  war- 
rior imitate,  with  undisguised  pleasure, 
the  noise  the  spear-head  made  as  it  was 
thus  being  slowly  pushed  through  the 
coward's  intestines. 

These  great  warrior  negro  nations  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  victory,  that 
they  went  into  action  fully  expecting  suc- 
cess, a  feeling  that  of  itself  went  very  far 
towards  securing  victory.  The  great  dis- 
tinction I  would  draw  between  the  Zulu 
and  the  Ashanti,  the  foremost  fighting 
peoples  of  the  east  and  west  of  Africa,  is, 
that  whilst  with  the  pure  Ashanti  it  was 
the  principle  of  fear  that  had  converted 
him  into  the  brave  and  skilful  warrior  we 
found  him  to  be,  it  was  rather  a  pride  of 
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race,  of  nationality  and  of  loyalty  to  his 
king,  based  also  upon  an  education  of  fear, 
which  made  the  Zulu  a  formidable  antag- 
onist to  all  comers,  the  white  man  even 
included.  The  warriors  of  both  these 
nations  are  brave  and  daring ;  even  indi- 
vidual Ashantis,  far  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  executioner*s  knife,  often 
displayed  courage  worthy  of  a  free  people. 
After  the  Ashantis  had  failed  in  their  at- 
tack on  our  post  at  Abracampa,  I  sent  a 
party  with  some  officers  in  pursuit.  The 
Ashantis  had  fallen  back  to  gather  food, 
leaving  only  a  few  isolated  men  to  watch 
over  their  camp.  One  of  these  men,  quite 
alone,  who  might  easily  have  escaped,  re- 
mained within  five  yards  of  the  road  along 
wbich  our  men  were  advancing  with  much 
noise.  He  coolly  fired  into  the  party,  and 
unwatched  by  any  of  his  people,  faced 
alone  the  pursuers.  A  little  later  another 
of  them,  alone  and  in  the  open  pathway, 
this  time  not  even  concealed  by  the  en- 
circliug  forest,  fronted  the  officers  who 
were  leading  the  party  and  quietly  fired  at 
them.  Clearly  these  men  were  inspired 
by  some  feeling  which  made  them  act, 
regardless  of  their  own  lives  and  indifiEer- 
ent  to  odds,  without  any  other  influence 
over  them  but  their  own  courage.  The 
military  system  based  upon  fear  had  from 
generation  to  generation  so  taken  hold  of 
the  Ashanti  mind,  that  what  at  first  was 
only  done  from  a  dread  of  the  decapitation 
wbich  all  knew  would  swiftly  and  surely 
follow  if  it  were  left  undone,  was  per- 
formed eventually  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  an  ingrained  habit.  In  fact,  habit  had, 
I  may  say,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
disciplined  into  actual  courage  the  mind 
of  a  negro  race  who,  when  left  absolutely 
free,  as  the  Fanti  portion  of  it  was  under 
our  rule,  were  without  exception  the  most 
ignominiously  cowardly  people  I  have  ever 
been  associated  with. 

The  Zulus,  like  the  Ashantis,  had  been 
consolidated  into  a  nation  through  the 
action  of  their  laws.  Whilst  the  standard 
of  coura^  and  military  excellence  was 
quite  as  nigh  amongst  the  former  as  the 
latter,  the  Zulu  code  of  morality  also  was 
far  higher.  The  virtue  of  their  women 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  civilized  peo- 
ple I  know  of,  and  it  was  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  severest  laws.  All  the  men  below 
a  certain  age  were  formed  into  regiments, 
and  were  forbidden  to  marry.  As  a  re- 
ward, the  king  would  at  times  grant  per- 
mission to  a  whole  battalion  to  marry,  but 
until  that  permission  was  given,  death 
was  the  punishment  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  this  law.     Like  the  Germans  of 
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to^iay,  they  felt  so  intensely  that  their 
existence  as  a  nation  depended  upon  the 
power  of  their  army,  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  obey  any  and  every  law  that  con- 
duced to  its  efficiency.  The  Zulus  had  as 
neighbors  the  cruel  Transvaal  Boers,  who 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  cheating  them 
of  their  land,  or  otherwise  imposing  upon 
them.  It  may  be  almost  said  that  it  was 
the  intolerable  exactions  of  the  Boers  that 
created  Cetewayo*s  power,  as  it  was  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon that  forced  the  exasperated  Prussians 
to  adopt  that  military  constitution  upon 
which  has  been  gradually  built  up  the 
modern  German  Empire.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  in  each  case 
there  was  an  earlier  period  of  military 

Eower,  and  glory,  and  conquest,  to  look 
ack  to  and  be  proud  of,  witn  an  interme- 
diate interval  of  degradation,  the  result  of 
external  oppression,  when  foolish  rulers 
had  allowed  military  establishments  to  fall 
into  decay  or  powerlessness.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  nation  becoming  great  in 
a  military  sense  that  is  without  some  very 
strong  faith  in  a  God  or  in  some  great 
moral  principle.     Now  the  Zulus  had  no 
God ;  but  the  principle,  the  elevating  sen- 
timent of  true  loyalty  to  a  kine,  has  never 
been  stronger  or  more  ingramed  in  the 
instincts  of  any  people  than  it  was  with 
them.    This  feeling  influenced  all  the  ac- 
tions of  their  lives  as  individuals.    After 
we  had  defeated  Cetewayo*s  army,  and  he 
was  a  fugitive,  with  columns  scouring  his 
territory  in  every  direction  in  search  of 
him,  none  for  a  long  time  would  betray 
him,  although  they  knew  how  largely  that 
betrayal  would  have  been  rewarded.     It 
was  at  last  his  own  prime  minister  who 
enabled  us  to  capture  him,  and,  delighted 
as  we  were  wUh  the  treason,  I  could  never 
look  upon  the  traitor  except  with  loathing. 
I  know  of  nothing  so  debasing  as  cow- 
ardice in  a  people.     It  is  9  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  the  first  time  a  man  looks 
straight  into  your  eyes,  and  without  any 
consciousness  of  shame,  tells  you  he  ran 
away  because  he  was  afraid,  and  that  all 
his  friends  and  comrades  had  done  the 
same.     Examining  a  Fanti  boy  as  to  what 
took  place  at  a  fight  between  the  Fantis 
and  the  Ashanti  army,  he  said  he  had  ac- 
companied his  father  into  action,  and  car- 
ried a  case  of  ammunition  on  his  head. 
When   asked   what  his    father  did,   the 
answer  was,  "He  run  away."    And  what 
did  you  do ?    "I   run  away  too."    And 
what    became    of  the  ammunition?    "I 
threw  him  away."    This  was  all  told  as  a 
mere  matter  of  natural  occurrence,  for  it 
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did  not  strike  him  that  there  was  anything 
unworthy  or  shameful  in  the  proceeding. 
One  of  the  funniest  scenes  I  have  ever 
witnessed  was  an  endeavor  to  make  some 
thousands  of  these  Fantis  fight,  who  had 
turned  out  to  help  us  to  relieve  a  small 
British  garrison  which  was  besieged  by 
the  Ashantis  in  1873.  I  had  had  a  great 
meeting  with  their  chiefs  before  we  left 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  They  had  used  the 
most  flowerv  langiiage  to  express  their 
courage  and  devotion.  "  Wherever  the 
governor  laid  his  head  there  thev  would 
lay  theirs."  The  scene  I  now  wftnessed 
was  this.  We  relieved  the  place  by  night, 
and  the  next  day  these  Fantis  were  or- 
dered to  follow  the  retreating  enemy  into 
the  bush.  They  were  drawn  up  in  line 
under  their  kings  and  headmen,  but  ad- 
vance they  would  not.  Two  English  offi- 
cers strove  to  drive  them  on  by  smacking 
the  b^cks  of  even  kings  witn  their  um- 
brellas. But  the  kings  and  people  most 
ingeniouslv  evaded  all  danger,  either  from 
the  umbrellas  or  from  the  Ashantis,  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  in  mortal  fear. 
In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  they  made  no 
progress  towards  the  enemy,  but  managed 
to  consume  what  seemed  like  hours  in 
useless  movements.  One  felt  inclined  to 
open  fire  on  them,  but  they  were  not  in 
fact  even  worth  the  ammunition  it  would 
have  taken  to  kill  them.  In  one  of  the 
regiments  raised  expressly  for  the  war, 
there  was  a  company  drawn  from  a  savage 
and  cannibal  tribe  who  fought  exclusively 
with  swords.  They  were  about  the  most 
diabolical-looking  fiends  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  were  placed  behind  the  cowardly 
Fantis  with  orders  to  drive  them  forward. 
These  savages  had  a  fashion  of  clanking 
their  swords  in  a  terrifying  way,  and  of 
howling  like  fiends  as  they  advanced  upon 
an  enemy.  When  they  approached  the 
rear  of  the  Fanti  lines,  an  overwhelming 
terror  seized  those  cowards,  and  to  escape 
the  threatening  cannibals  they  rushed  into 
the  bush.  We  never  tried  the  Fantis  as 
soldiers  again.  Large  numbers  deserted 
to  their  homes  that  ni^ht,  and  thencefor- 
ward they  were  only  employed  to  carry 
stores  and  provisions  to  the  front.  The 
women  were  not  only  more  reliable  as  car- 
riers than  the  men,  but  were  far  pluckier; 
and  still  more  strange,  the  boys,  a  large 
number  of  whom  also  carried  burdens  and 
were  employed  as  officers'  servants,  sel- 
dom showed  any  fear.  Indeed,  they  fre- 
ouently  accompanied  their  masters  under 
nre,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  with  all 
they  saw.  Another  curious  phenomenon 
Is,  that  the  boy  is  far  brighter,  quicker,  and 


cleverer  than  the  man.  You  can  appar- 
ently teach  the  boy  anything  until  he 
reaches  puberty,  then  he  becomes  grad- 
ually duller  and  more  stupid,  more  lazy 
and  more  useless  every  day.  The  love  of 
bloodshed  and  of  watching  human  bodily 
suffering  in  any  shape  is  a  real  natural 
pleasure  to  the  negroes  of  west  Africa. 
I  don't  believe  a  son  could  resist  going  to 
see  his  own  father  flogged  or  hanged.  As 
far  as  one  can  at  all  understand  the  his- 
tory of  these  people,  human  sacrifices 
have  from  all  time  been  very  common 
amongst  them,  and  so  thoroughly  has  the 
idea  become  an  instinct,  that  I  verily  be- 
lieve if  we  were  now  to  withdraw  from 
the  gold  coast,  before  many  months  had 
elapsed  there  would  again  be  human  be- 
ings sacrificed  to  some  fetish  in  every 
Fanti  market-place. 

When  one  reproached  the  Fanti  kings 
and  chiefs  for  not  turning  out  in  force  to 
fight  the  Ashanti  army  in  defence  of  their 
homes  and  liberty,  the  answer  always  was 
that,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  our  laws, 
under  which  the  Fantis  lived,  they,  the 
recognized  headmen,  had  lost  all  the  power 
and  authority  they  had  possessed  in  olden 
times.  I  was  often  requested  by  some 
king  to  allow  him  to  behead  half-a-dozen 
of  his  recalcitrant  warriors,  being  assured 
that  if  I  did  so  his  whole  tribe  would  fight. 
From  all  sides  we  were  told  that  by  no 
milder  course  could  we  so  much  as  obtain 
the  services  of  these  men  as  carriers  ;  their 
innate  fear  of  the  Ashantis  was  so  great 
that  even  the  tempting  o£Eer  of  high  wages 
could  not  overcome  it. 

The  kings  and  headmen  were  right ;  we 
no  longer  allowed  them  to  execute  their 
subjects  at  will,  and,  consequently,  those 
subjects  no  longer  respected  them  as  rul- 
ers or  would  obey  them.  The  dread  of 
very  severe  bodily  punishment  and  of 
death  could  ^lone  make  them  act  like 
men. 

The  fear  of  punishment  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  of  itself  enough  to  convert  all 
west-African  communities  into  formidable 
military  nations  ;  had  it  been  so,  Dahomey 
would  long  since  have  developed  into  a 
strong  fighting  kingdom,  for  these  men 
only  continue  to  live  by  the  favor  of  the 
bloodthirsty  tyrant  who  rules  over  them. 
This  fear  of  the  death  punishment  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  strong,  well-thought- 
out  military  system,  and  that  can  only  be 
created  by  the  fortuitous  advent  at  an 
early  period  in  the  nation's  history  of  some 
great  leader  with  a  natural  gift  for  army 
organization.  Without  some  such  Alex- 
ander as  a  king,  or  some  such  Hannibal 
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as  a  general,  although  ruled  over  by  a 
succession  of  despots  who  punished  the 
smallest  ofiEences  with  death,  no  such 
kingdom  as  that  of  Ashanti  or  of  Zulu- 
land  could  ever  have  come  into  existence. 

In  primitive  conditions  of  life  a  code 
or  system  of  laws  once  established  by 
some  national  Moses  is  seldom  willingly 
changed.  It  takes  some  great  upheaval 
to  alter  the  scheme  and  principles  upon 
which  the  system  is  based ;  nothing  less 
than  a  successful  invasion  that  robs  what 
we  call  an  uncivilized  people  of  their 
national  independence  has  the  efiFect  of 
entirely  reversing  any  well  and  long  estab- 
lished form  of  government  and  the  laws 
and  superstitions  by  which  it  is  main- 
tained. Thus  it  is,  that  the  laws  enacted 
by  a  despot,  under  which  a  primitive 
people  live,  have  greater  influence  in 
forming  the  national  character,  than  have 
the  laws  of  civilized  communities  which 
are  made  by  themselves,  and  which  they 
can  change  as  they  will  to  meet  every 
fluctuation  of  public  opinion.  In  what- 
ever neero  people  a  great  law-giver  has 
appeared,  there  a  powerful  army  and  a 
military  spirit  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  nation  has  prospered  until 
its  national  existence  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  still  stronger  people.  Tribes  far 
removed  from  contact  with  concjuering 
races  have  stewed  in  their  own  juice  for 
centuries  without  any  change  in  their  form 
of  government,  and  their  level  amongst 
human  beings,  their  habits,  virtues,  and 
characteristics,  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  laws  under  which  they  have  existed. 
We  thus  come  across  tribes  of  neeroes  in 
all  parts  of  tropical  Africa  with  many 
curious  customs  and  religions  —  the  can- 
nibal, the  fetish  man,  the  Mahommedan, 
etc,  etc.,  each  with  his  own  peculiar  no- 
tions as  to  right  and  wrong,  and  each  with 
his  own  standard  of  courage. 

Amongst  these  tribes,  the  Kroomen, 
whose  territory  impinges  upon  the  sea, 
have  long  been  employed  with  advantage 
on  board  our  ships  of  war.  They  are 
strong,  cheery,  obedient,  and  faithful,  ex- 
cellent as  boatmen,  and  most  useful  all 
round  ;  their  weak  point  is  want  of  pluck. 
They  object  to  go  under  fire,  and  openly 
talk  of  their  cowardice  as  a  national  trait 
of  which  they  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 
We  used  them  in  our  boats  during  the 
Nile  expedition,  but  they  were  employed 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they 
were  not  to  be  taken  into  action.  They 
are  quite  like  children  in  their  ideas,  and 
although  apparently  without  any  religion 
are  very  superstitious.    They  believe  in  a 


spirit  whom  they  know  as  "  Duppy."  If 
during  an  illness  a  Krooman  thinks  this 
spirit  has  appeared  to  him,  he  at  once 
makes  up  his  mind  to  die,  and  such  is  the 
power  of  this  superstition  over  him,  that 
die  he  does  forthwith.  I  had  a  personal 
experience  of  this  kind  in  one  instance.  I 
had  seen  a  Krooman  at  one  of  our  sta- 
tion hospitals  on  the  Nile,  and  when  I 
asked  for  him  some  time  afterwards  I  was 
told  that  one  morning  he  announced  that 
he  had  seen  Duppy,  and  thereupon  had 
refused  all  further  treatment  and  regularly 
laid  himself  out  for  death.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time  he  departed  to  those 
regions  where  he  believed  Duppy  waited 
for  him. 

This  tribe  is,  I  think,  a  strone^  illustra- 
tion that  the  mere  enjoyment  of  national 
liberty  will  not  make  the  negro  a  good 
soldier,  nor  even  induce  him  to  fight  for 
that  freedom  which  we,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
believe  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
earthly  blessings.  It  sustains  my  argu- 
ment that  the  west-African  negro  is  a 
coward  by  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  a  military  system  enforced  by 
terrible  punishments  that  he  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  courageous  warrior  like  the 
Ashanti.  Had  any  great  king  or  general 
appeared  in  ages  past  amongst  the  Kroo- 
men, and  given  them  a  similarly  drastic 
code  of  laws  to  that  which  made  Coomas- 
sie  the  capital  of  a  great  military  nation, 
the  Kroomen  would  doubtless,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  time,  have  acquired  courage  as  the 
Ashantis  did. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Kroomen 
and  Fantis,  and,  I  might  indeed  add,  all 
the  tribes  and  races  of  western  Africa, 
have  no  such  great  instinctive  horror  of 
domestic  slavery  as  would  cause  them  to 
fight  in  defence  of  their  freedom.  If  we 
had  not  fought  the  Ashantis  in  1873-74, 
King  CofiEee  would  have  made  slaves  of 
the  Fanti  people,  a  fact  the  latter  knew 
full  well.  But  they  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  the  possible  miseries  of  slavery 
to  the  positive  and  certain  terrors  and 
dangers  which  a  war  of  resistance  would 
have  entailed  upon  them.  They  have 
lived  amidst  slaves,  and  domestic  slavery 
has  really  no  terrors  for  them.  I  have 
known  intelligent  slaves  refuse  their  free- 
dom, preferring  to  have  a  master  who  was 
bound  by  custom  to  feed  them  when  ill, 
or  old,  or  unable  to  find  employment. 
One  of  our  interpreters  in  Ashanti,  who 
though  a  slave  was  an  intelligent  fellow, 
when  asked  by  the  officer  who  paid  him 
off  what  he  meant  to  do  with  his  money, 
said  he  would  keep  one-half  himself  and 
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give  the  remainder  to  his  master.  When 
told  he  was  a  freeman  and  no  longer  a 
slave,  he  said  he  preferred  being  a  slave, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated. 

The  nature  of  the  country  or  district 
the  negro  inhabits  has  certainly  some  in- 
fluence upon  his  fighting  qualities  and 
national  character.  No  roan  has  had  more 
varied  experience  of  the  military  value  of 
the  equatorial  negro  then  Sir  Samuel 
Baker.  *  He  found  that  the  lowest,  the 
most  cowardly  and  most  animal  races,  are 
the  denizens  of  the  vast,  fiat,  swampy  dis- 
tricts. They  are  the  least  warlike,  and 
when  approached  take  refuge  under  cover 
of  the  very  high  reeds  and  gigantic  vege- 
tation with  which  their  country  is  covered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ereat  pastoral 
tribes  are  almost  always  orave  and  ac- 
customed to  war,  through  their  ever-re- 
curring quarrels  with  those  around  them. 

Wherever  you  come  upon  the  Mahom- 
medan  neg^o,  even  though  few  know  much 
about  their  Prophet  or  his  teaching,  he  is 
a  better  fighting  man  than  the  idolater,  or 
than  the  men  of  most  of  the  tribes  who 
have  no  religion  at  all.  No  enemy  is  so 
dreaded  by  even  the  very  best  soldiers  as 
the  Indian  Ghazi  or  the  Arab  dervish.  I 
am  certain  our  men  would  much  prefer  to 
fight  the  best  European  troops  rather  than 
the  same  number  of  African  warrors  who 
were  under  the  influence  of  Mahommedan 
fanaticism.  To  meet  men  trained  to  your 
own  methods  of  warfare,  who  think  and 
feel  as  you  do,  strikes  one  as  an  ordinary 
proceeaing.  Ask  the  British  soldier  if  he 
is  readv  to  fight  anv  number  of  men  from 
beyona  the  Englisn  Channel  and  he  will 
scornfully  laugh  at  the  notion  that  any 
**  foreigner  "  could  stand  up  against  him. 
But  a  campaign  waged  against  the  Ma- 
hommedan fanatic  is  quite  another  thing. 
There  is  something  very  uncanny  about 
the  black  man,  who  comes  straight  for  you 
as  fast  as  he  can  cover  the  ground  between 
you  and  him ;  and  who,  if  not  shot  down 
before  he  reaches  you,  will  drive  his  spear 
through  your  body.  Battle  is  "  death  or 
glory  ^*  to  the  Englishman,  but,  come  what 
may,  it  must  be  glory  to  the  true  follower 
of  the  Prophet.  If  he  slays  the  accursed 
infidel,  Allah  will  bless  him  in  this  world, 
and  if  he  falls,  the  loveliest  of  women 
start  forth  to  greet  him  from  the  gates  of 
Paradise. 

It  is  only  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
dervishes  charge,  or  who  has  gone  to  meet 
the  Ghazi  hand  to  hand,  who  can  fully 
realize  the  position.  This  duel  d  mort 
with  one  who  will  not  even  pause  to  parry 
your  cuts  or  thrusts  in  his  eagerness  to 


have  your  life's  blood  is  a  trying  sensation 
to  the  stoutest  heart.  Pride  of  race,  patri- 
otism, fervid  loyalty,  intense  love  of  lib- 
erty, in  fact,  all  the  noblest  and  strongest 
feelings  of  the  civilized  European  are 
weak  and  poor  when  compared  with  the 
religious  frenzy  which  can  convert  the 
peaceful  Arab  camel-driver  near  Suakim 
into  the  most  terrible  and  most  dreaded  of 
foes. 

In  one  of  our  Indian  battles  I  remember 
seeing  a  party  of  two  or  three  hundred 
Mahommedan  fanatics  who  showed  des- 
perate valor.  Our  native  cavalry  would 
not  tackle  them,  there  was  no  infantry  of 
any  sort  near  at  hand,  and  they  were  only 
disposed  of  at  last  by  being  charged 
through  and  through  several  times  by  a 
squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars,  led  by  one 
of  the  bravest  of  men,  now  General  Charles 
Eraser,  V.C*  Not  one  of  them  would 
surrender ;  they  stood  grimly  dealing  out 
death  to  all  within  their  reach,  and  were 
cut  down  to  a  man. 

Having  traced  the  cause  of  the  Ashanti 
military  strength  to  the  stringency  of  the 
laws  under  which  their  army  existed,  and 
of  the  Zulu  power  to  an  intense  spirit  of 
nationality  and  the  ardent  sentiment  of 
loyalty  which  inspired  them,  I  pass  on  to 
consiaer  the  influence  which  an  intensely 
bigoted  religious  enthusiasm  has  exer- 
cised and  still  exercises  ever  the  Soudan 
negro.  The  strength  of  Mahdiism  lies  in 
this  feeling.  It  has  converted  the  most 
peaceable  and  inoffensive  of  Arab  tribes 
into  fierce  warriors  for  whom  death  has  no 
horrors.  The  Arab  tribes  who  became 
followers  of  the  Mahdi  have  almost  all 
been  influenced  by  a  sincerely  religious 
sentiment,  closely  resembling  that  which 
spread  over  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  abuses  of  the 
Roman  Church  then  prepared  the  ground 
for  Luther,  as  the  laxity  of  morals  and  the 
neglect  of  the  teaching  of  the  Koran 
amongst  the  Soudanese  did  for  the  man 
who  styled  himself  the  Mahdi.  Upon  the 
neero  races  of  the  Soudan  the  precepts 
and  teaching  of  Mahomet  had  never  made 
any  very  marked  impression.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  religious  enthusiasm  has 
certainly  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  Soudan  rebellion  against  the  khe- 
dive*s  authority.  Whilst  this  is  without 
doubt,  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
slave's  feeling  of  fidelity  and  of  gratitude 
to  the  master  who  feeds  him,  has  also  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  over  the  negroes 

*  He  is  now  M.P.  for  Lambeth. 
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who  fought  for  and  against  General  Gor- 
don at  Khartoum.  Voiat  caused  the  Arab 
spearmen  to  charge  home  upon  our 
squares,  from  which  they  were  shot  down 
in  hundreds,  was  solely  the  religious  side 
of  the  question.  Their  religion  taught 
them  to  risk  everything  in  Allah's  cause, 
for  if  they  fell,  each  man  firmly  believed 
that  his  spirit  passed  at  once  into  that 
paradise  which  the  Prophet  knew  how  to 
make  so  attractive  to  all  Easterns.  This 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  is  very  in- 
fectious ;  even  the  negro  soon  cauent  it 
up,  and  when  he  entirely  adopted  it,  his 
fierceness  and  his  daring  were  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  fierceness  and 
daring  of  the  Arab  dervish.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  noted  that  he  has  not  only  lead- 
ers, but  men  who  gave  him  in  numbers 
the  example  of  courage  and  devotion.  It 
was  the  dervishes  who  charged  up  to  our 
squares  at  Abou  Klea  with  reckless  indif- 
ference to  danger.  These  dervishes  died 
to  a  man,  not  only  in  the  attacks  upon  us, 
but  in  the  fights  which  took  place  before 
our  arrival  between  them  and  the  mudir 
of  Dongola.  There  was  not  in  the  Sou- 
dan fighting  the  pure  feeling  of  negro 
tribal  courage  which  appeared  in  the 
Ashantis  and  the  Zulus.  The  Zulus,  when 
they  bad  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  camp  at  Kamtula,  marched 
proudly  away.  Even  when  pursued  and 
killed  m  numbers  their  lofty  bearing  and 
their  calm  acceptance  of  fate  almost  awed 
their  victors.  In  the  Soudan  the  negro 
was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  cun- 
ning masters.  Being  much  duller  of  in- 
tellect, and  regarding  himself  in  a  g^eat 
measure  as  still  the  slave  he  was  when 
young,  and  when  first  taught  by  the  white 
man  to  be  a  soldier,  he  was  not,  however, 
so  easily  moved  to  rebellion  as  the  more 
quick-witted  and  more  religious  Arab. 
His  duty  to  his  officer,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  master  and  owner,  was  his 
strongest  instinct,  and  influenced  him 
more  than  religion.  The  uncivilized  ne- 
gro will  adopt  any  superstition  and  believe 
in  it  firmly,  but  you  cannot  teach  him  the- 
ology or  the  Bible  code  of  morals.  He  is 
not  thinker  enough  for  anything  higher 
than  superstition  —  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

*•  Why  do  you  believe  in  the  Mahdi  ?  " 
an  officer  one  day  asked  a  negro  prisoner. 

**  Because  he  comes  from  God,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"How  do  you  know  he  comes  from 
God?" 

"  Because  he  works  miracles." 

This  it  was  that  appealed  to  the  innate 
superstition  of  the  black  man.    I  believe 


that  a  clever  conjurer  who  could  manipu" 
late  spectre  figures  well,  would  be  the 
most  successful  of  Mahdis  in  the  Soudan. 
The  negro  soldiery  whom  we  encountered 
on  the  upper  Nile  are  very  low  in  the 
order  of  humanity,  but  they  fight  with  ex- 
treme fierceness,  and  many  of  them,  even 
at  long  distances,  are  very  fair  shots. 
Treat  them,  however,  as  we  have  done  the 
Fantis  or  the  soldiers  of  the  West  India 
regiments,  and  you  will  very  soon  change 
them  into  lazy,  good-for-nothing  creatures. 
This  quality  of  imitation  in  the  negro  and 
of  taking  up  a  courage  not  his  own  showed 
itself  in  our  own  bkck  regiments  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  which  are  certainly  the 
best  fighting  bodies  in  that  army.  Curi- 
ously enough  also,  even  in  the  old  Egyp- 
tian army  which  fought  against  us  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  the  black  regiments  were 
certainly  the  most  plucky.  One  battalion 
of  these  quietly  awaited  the  attack  of  our 
Highland  regiments  and  charged  them  at 
a  disadvantage,  even  for  the  time  driving 
them  back  from  the  rampart.  This  seems 
to  prove  that  when  once  the  negro  has 
been  raised  by  discipline  into  a  soldier,  he 
is  able  to  retain  his  fighting  quality  for 
many  years. 

It  is  only  discipline  that  can  convert 
men  into  valuable  soldiers,  and  this  can 
only  be  instilled  into  the  negro  by  the  in- 
fluence which  the  fear  of  very  severe 
punishment  imparts.  The  more  one  asso- 
ciates with  the  African  negro,  the  stronger 
becomes  the  impression  that  he  is  no 
more  suited  to  stand  alone  than  a  white 
child  would  be.  Until  he  learns  to  do  vol- 
untarily his  fair  share  of  daily  work  in 
this  great  domain  which  God  has  ordered 
man  to  till  and  cultivate,  it  is  in  my  opin- 
ion better  for  the  negro  and  for  the  world 
that  he  should  learn  discipline  under  an 
enlightened  but  a  very  strict  master. 

It  is  very  natural  to  ask  how  it  came 
that  we  have  so  often  suffered  defeats 
from  Ashantis,  Kafirs,  Basutos,  and  Zulus. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  The  anxiety 
of  the  general  in  command  of  our  troops 
to  conform  his  plans  to  his  notions  of  the 
rules  of  war,  has  often  induced  ^him  to 
violate  the  true  spirit  of  those  rules.  I 
think  I  may  say,  that  almost  all  our  colo- 
nial military  misfortunes  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  attempted  to  fight 
^reat  warlike  native  races  with  the  same 
formal  tactics  as  those  which  succeeded 
at  Waterloo.  We  have  heard  of  artillery 
and  heavy  cavalry  being  sent  into  the 
South  African  bush  against  an  enemy 
whose  best  weapon  was  the  assegai ;  of 
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Zeii^Dd  pahs  being  besieged  with  all 
me  regularity  of  a  fortress  d  la  Vaubao. 
Tac  Afridi  is  a  born  warrior,  and  man  for 
man  is  a  far  better  soldier  on  his  wild, 
roadless  mountain-side  than  John  Hodge, 
the  Dorsetshire  hedger  and  ditcher,  or 
man  John  Smith,  the  street  Arab  from 
Whitcchapel.  It  is  only  by  our  superior 
arms  and  superior  discipline  that  we  can 
beat  these  fighting  tribes,  who  have  done 
soldiers'  work  since  childhood.  If  we 
meet  them  with  the  same  tactics  with 
which  we  should  meet  a  French  army,  we 
are  almost  certain  to  be  defeated.  The 
routine  general  thinks  he  must  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  all  arms.  It  is  his  notion  of 
making  war,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
be  encumbers  himself  with  cavalry  in  a 
country  where  that  arm  is  as  useless  for 
charging  purposes  as  it  would  be  in  the 
enclosed  and  cultivated  England  of  to-day. 
The  idea  of  fighting  without  artillery  is  to 
him  simple  madness,  so  he  hampers  his 
movements  with  guns  and  their  ammuni- 
tion trains,  which  can  seldom  even  be  of 
any  use,  whilst  they  impede  his  progress, 
and  are  always  difficult  to  protect.  The 
best  commander  in  our  Kafir  wars  whom 
I  ever  knew,  once  said  to  me  that  he 
always  estimated  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  in  the  following  order  of  grav- 
ity :  first,  his  own  artillery,  then  his  own 
regular  cavalry,  and,  lastly,  his  recognized 
enemy,  the  Kafirs.  What  are  commonly 
termed  the  rules  of  war  are  invaluable  to 
the  commander  who  knows  how  to  apply 
the  spirit  of  their  teaching  to  the  under- 
taking he  has  in  hand,  whilst  he  has  the 
genius  to  fill  in  the  details  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  by  the  tac- 
tics, mode  of  fighting,  and  arms  of  the 
enemy.  The  rules  of  war  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  an  English  general  who 
lacked  that  military  instinct  which  is  so 
far  above  the  best  rules,  and  which  tells 
its  possessor  when  he  must  ignore  them. 
The  theory  of  war  as  we  learn  it  from 
books  is  an  excellent  servant,  but  to  him 
who  obeys  its  orders  literally  it  is  often 
the  falsest  and  most  fatal  of  masters. 

Ours  is  the  only  European  army  that  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  what  we  may 
properly  call  savage  warfare.  This  war- 
cure  is  an  art  in  itself;  so  much  so  that 
the  troops  which  could  go  through  an 
ordinary  campaign  against  an  equally  civ- 
ilized enemy  with  great  credit,  might  very 
possibly  fail  altogether  if  pushed  some 
Dundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica to  encounter  hordes  of  fighting  barba- 
rians, such  as  we  have  so  very  often  been 
at  war  with.    It  would  be  a  novel  sensa- 


tion to  the  soldiers  of  most  armies  to  find 
themselves^  outnumbered,  say  ten  to  one, 
by  really  daring  warriors,  who  charged 
home,  regardless  of  all  musketry  and  ar- 
tillery fire.  And  yet,  to  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  is  that  situation  well 
known  1 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  impru- 
dence to  dash  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
one  is  imbued  in  the  midst  of  a  famous 
city,  by  a  hasty  course  of  mere  and  delib- 
erate sight-seeing.  Fatigue  inevitably 
follows  ;  and  nothmg  is  admirable  or  even 
very  respectable  to  a  sated  mind,  and  a 
tired  body  on  tired  legs.  And  as  no  wrong 
or  injudicious  action  is  without  its  chain 
of  inevitable  consequences,  it  no  less  in- 
fallibly happens  that  one  is  led  to  carp  at 
the  celebrity  which  time  and  great  circum- 
stance have  conferred  on  such  a  place  or 
city ;  and  in  this  mood  the  man  satirizes 
what  he  came  to  praise.  And,  thus  in- 
juring what  he  ought  not  to  injure,  he 
does  injury  to  himself ;  and  so  the  whole 
purport  of  his  travel  is  distorted. 

The  rain  had  come  down  in  torrents  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival  in  Athens.  The 
railway  station  was  surrounded  with  agi- 
tated puddles,  and  through  these,  and  over 
the  wretchedly  uneven  roads  in  its  vicin- 
ity, the  car  conveyed  me  to  the  hotel  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  much  distracted 
with  doubt ;  for  it  was  so  dark,  and  the 
visible  personality  of  Athens  was  so  un- 
gracious, that  I  did  not  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  Clouds  had  wrapped  up  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  and  it  had  drizzled  there 
also;  but  the  steady  resounding  deluge 
from  a  sky  black  as  coal  was  vastly  morg 
depressing  in  the  city  of  Cecrops  and 
Pericles,  of  Socrates  and  Phidias.     The 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena  I 

seemed  clad  in  a  fit  of  most  lugubrious 
and  lachrymose  mourning  for  her  vanished 
past. 

But  early  the  next  day  all  was  changed. 
A  civil  modern  Athenian  in  the  guise  of  a 
"  boots  "  called  me,  prattled  a  little  about 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  charming 
view  from  my  French  window,  when  I 
chose  to  get  out  of  bed  to  enjoy  it,  and 
then  pleasantly  left  me  in  quest  of  coffee 
and  rolls. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  way  than 
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I  was  at  the  window,  and  thence  I  stared 
straight  at  a  mass  of  rock,  capped  by  some 
noble  columns,  gold-colored  under  the 
deep  sunlight.  It  could  be  nothing  but 
p>art  of  the  ereat  Acropolis.  And  so  for 
a  while  I  looked  at  it,  careless  that  I  too 
was  in  full  view  from  a  soaring  tier  of 
windows  in  another  wing  of  the  hotel,  and 
that  one  Greek  maid  was  leisurely  airing 
a  carpet  from  a  balcony  a  mere  arm's 
length  from  my  domain,  and  singing  like 
a  blackbird  while  she  gazed  at  me.  I  de- 
clare it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  hin- 
der myself  from  a  responsive  song;  the 
air  through  the  opened  window  was  so 
fresh  without  being  cold,  so  exhilarating 
and  soft,  and  the  sunlit  pillars  against  the 
calm  blue  of  the  heavens  were  so  joyously 
stimulating  to  the  imagination. 

A  full-blooded  girl  just  loosed  from  her 
copvent  could  not  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  with  livelier  expectations  than  mine 
when  I  stepped  into  the  roadway  from  the 
flight  of  stairs  of  the  hotel.  There  was  a 
long  wide  street  disappearing  into  space 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  square  on  the 
other.  I  chose  the  square,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  in  the  midst  of  the  orange- 
groves  and  fountains  which  lead  up  to  the 
wnite  marble  palace  of  King  George.  The 
orange-trees  were  in  blossom,  the  water 
was  sparkling,  the  spotless  marble  of  the 
palace  and  of  the  neighboring  mansions 
glowed  to  the  eye,  and  there  was  a  hub- 
bub of  talk  from  the  hundreds  of  gaily 
dressed  loiterers  in  the  square  itself  and 
round  about  the  palace.  There  were  offi- 
cers, spic-and-span,  discussing  the  war 
news,  and  gesticulating  or  shrugging  their 
shoulders,  according  to  their  tempera- 
ment ;  Athenian  butcher  boys  and  baker 
boys  smoking  cigarettes  while  they  pad- 
dled their  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain ;  civilians  in  broadcloth  and  billy- 
cocks soberly  discussing  the  daily  papers, 
or  arguing  heatedly  a&)ut  the  predilec- 
tions and  friendly  intentions  of  the  great 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  "loves  the  Greeks 
like  brothers;"  all  the  motley  attires  of 
the  difiEerent  country  troops  included  in 
the  national  army  of  Greece,  from  the 
petticoated  Albanians  to  the  stereotyped 
blue-coats  with  their  muskets  over  their 
shoulders ;  nursemaids,  their  pretty  brown 
faces  peeping  from  under  voluminous 
white  linen  headdresses,  leading  frilled 
and  flounced  little  children,  who  could 
hardly  stoop  for  their  hoops  and  balls  in 
the  strenuousness  of  their  martyrdom  to 
fashion ;  and  the  cosmopolitan  element  of 
uncertain  sightseers,  men,  women,  and 
adolescents,  strung  with   opera- glasses. 


Baedekers  in  hand,  halting  at  every  other 
step  to  refer  to  their  books,  lest  haply 
they  might  pass  something  famous  or  in- 
teresting without  being  able  conscien- 
tiously to  put  a  pencil  mark  against  it  in 
their  record. 

These  palace  gardens  were  a  feast  of 
color.  One  could  sit  and  smoke  a  cigar 
and  watch  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
the  populace  by  the  hour,  without  a  touch 
of  ennui.  And,  if  in  the  humor  for  some 
mild  moralizing,  there  was  material  at 
hand  with  a  vengeance  ;  from  the  kite-fly- 
ing little  Greeks,  or  the  small  gamblers 
who  made  piles  of  copper  pieces  and  then 
banged  them  into  confusion  with  a  brick- 
end,  pocketing  as  lawful  gain  all  that 
stayed  unmoved,  to  the  old  stones  and 
new  hard  by.  But  Athens  is  no  longer  a 
heap  of  ruined  marble  morsels.  There  is 
the  puno;ency  of  commercial  life  in  the 
bustle  of  its  streets  and  the  shrill  cries  of 
the  vendors  of  everything  who  go  up  and 
down  its  thoroughfares.  And  one  may 
wander  for  a  long  time  in  quest  of  the 
Acropolis  itself,  unless  one  knows  well 
where  to  look  for  it.  It  is  a  city  of  mod- 
ern times  under  modern  conditions,  with 
embryonic  boulevards  where  in  the  time 
of  the  Moslems  were  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions ;  it  is  a  city  of  museums  and  univer- 
sities, of  Sunday  schools,  and  churches, 
and  tramways,  as  well  as  ruins ;  and  it 
has  three  railway  termini  already.  Had 
Byron  lived  and  roamed  in  Athens  in 
1886  instead  of  181 2,  his  muse  would  have 
been  either  considerably  more  or  less  tear- 
ful. 

Strolling  aimlessly  for  twenty  minutes 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  line 
the  best  roads  of  Athens,  and  past  a  side 
of  the  great  square  of  garden  and  forest 
land  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  pal- 
ace gardens,  I  came  to  a  small  graveyard, 
and  then,  by  a  gentle  slope  over  some 
naked  gravel  ground,  to  a  purlinsr  brook. 
Here  was  a  fine  white  marble  bridge,  of  a 
size  quite  disproportionate  to  the  volume 
of  the  water  under  it.  By  the  stream-side 
were  some  young  plantains,  in  the  fresh 
leaf  of  their  spring.  A  score  of  ducks 
bobbed  with  the  spasmodic  current,  or 
drifted  calmly  down  the  stream,  submerged 
except  their  perpendicular  snowy  tails. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  the  bridge  were 
some  cottages  by  the  water-side  ;  and  the 
women  of  the  cottages  were  thrashing 
clothes  in  the  shallows  with  big  pebbles, 
squatting  in  an  ungainly  manner  over  their 
task.  A  cofiEee-house  dedicated  to  the 
scanty  brook  stood  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  a  couple  of  common  men 
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sppcd  tbeir  penny  cups  of  coffee  while 
ihej  tilted  their  chairs  and  talked.  This 
brook  is  the  llissus. 

My  readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  different  events  which  have  made 
this  little  rivulet  —  **  as  rich  in  honor  as  it 
is  poor  in  water  "  —  more  famous  than  the 
greatest  rivers  of  the  earth.  From  the 
tfme  when  Codrus  sacrificed  himself  on 
its  banks  for  the  good  of  his  country  (he 
did  not  drown  himself,  understand;  he 
could  have  done  that  with  difficulty  in  the 
Ilissas)  to  the  still  distant  days  of  Plato 
and  Socrates,  when  the  sires  of  the  pres- 
ent plantains  gave  shelter  to  the  philoso- 
phers in  their  noonday  walks,  the  river 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  old  Greek 
life.  But  it  can  never  have  been  much  of 
a  stream,  even  in  the  time  of  the  autumn 
rains ;  and  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
better  furnished  with  water  nearer  its 
source  in  Hymettus  —  the  long  grey  mass 
of  mountain  five  or  six  miles  due  east 
of  the  bridge  —  than  where  it  traverses 
Athens  towards  Phalerum  and  the  sea, 
which  it  never  reaches.  I  tasted  its  wa- 
ter, from  sheer  instinctive  veneration : 
but,  alas !  the  women  had  been  washing 
in  its  upper  parts,  and,  though  clear  to 
the  eye,  it  was  not  of  crystal  purity  to  the 
palate.  The  nymphs  of  llissus  even  in 
ancient  times  ought  to  have  been  repre- 
sented a  little  meagre  in  body ;  and,  if  any 
of  them  survive,  they  must  feel  humbled 
in  the  degradation  and  impoverishment  of 
their  once  pellucid  sire  and  homonym. 

From  the  llissus,  I  walked  through 
some  miserable  patches  of  barley  into  a 
long  oval  enclosure,  the  high  banks  on 
either  side,  with  rudimentary  lines  along 
the  banks,  proclaiming  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  Panathenian  games  of  old;  in 
other  words,  the  Stadium.  A  little  way 
past  the  barley  were  some  muddy  pools 
from  the  last  night*s  rain,  and  in  one  of 
them,  immersed  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  only,  lay  a  dead  dog.  Thin 
^j^rass  and  gravel,  where  the  grass  was 
trodden  from  the  surface,  formed  the  arena 
of  the  Stadium*  Scanty  indeed  were  the 
sarviving  relics  here.  A  fragment  of  a 
oolama,  some  marble  blocks,  and  the  semi- 
circle of  stone  at  its  extremity ;  this  was 
alL  Of  the  marble  seats  which  rose  am- 
pbitheatrically  from  the  level  there  is 
nothing  left.  The  banks  are  overgrown 
with  meadow  ^rass  and  buttercups,  and 
the  tracks  which  have  a  semblance  of 
tiers  of  seats  are  sheep-walks  only.  But 
there  are  breaks  in  the  banks,  showing 
tbeir  artificial  construction  and  substrata. 
And  one  large,  cavernous  opening  from 


the  summit  of  the  northern  bank  is  said 
to  have  been  the  withdrawing  place  of 
those  who  were  unsuccessful  in  their  con- 
tests. For  those  others  who  were  **  tri- 
umphant in  the  wrestler's  hardy  toil  "  no 
chamber  of  retirement  was  needed.  Their 
toil  had  been  public,  and  so  also  was  the 
bestowal  of  their  reward  —  such  as  it  was. 

While  I  sat  *'in  the  Stadium's  farthest 
end,"  as  Pindar  has  it,  and  c^ve  my  imag- 
ination the  rein,  a  troop  of  lads  came  run- 
ning and  jumpine  into  the  arena  from 
the  riverside.  There  were  seventeen  of 
them,  and  in  a  trice  they  had  thrown  off 
their  jackets,  and  were  wrestling  or  play- 
ing at  hop-skip-and-jump  from  the  boun- 
dary stone.  Anon,  they  had  had  enough 
of  this,  and  turned  aside  for  new  sport. 
A  cannon-ball  lay  in  the  grass.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  Turkish  relic;  in  Greece  such 
relics  are  as  common  as  graves.  They 
seized  upon  the  heavy  ball  and  began 
throwing  it  as  far  as  they  could,  which 
was  not  very  far,  for  it  must  have  weighed 
twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  avoirdupois. 
But  it  was  a  pretty  and  suggestive  sight 
to  see  these  representatives  of  modern 
Greece,  in  trousers  and  starched  shirts 
and  collars,  indulging  in  modern  athletics 
on  the  self-same  site  which  ages  ago 
had  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  their  fore- 
fathers. One  could  hardly  refrain  from 
echoing  their  shouts  of  approval,  their 
ka/o/  (good!),  and  their  resounding 
laughter.  But  from  these  robuster  games 
the  lads  fell  to  commonplace  pitcn*and- 
toss,  and  the  chink  of  the  tenths  of  a 
drachma  succeeded  the  thuds  of  the  can- 
non-ball. And,  ere  I  left  the  Stadium, 
they  had  taken  up  from  the  ground  their 
crook-handled  sticks,  and,  holding  their 
heads  erect,  had  walked  out  of  the  ground 
with  a  gait  and  bearing  in  no  way  different 
from  that  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their  intelligent  contemporaries  in  En- 
gland and  the  western  Continent.  It  was 
but  too  apparent  that  they  also  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  epidemic  of  western  fash- 
ions. Doubtless  they  had  now  gone  home 
to  eat  a  commonplace  dinner,  oefore  be- 
ginning their  college  work  of  the  after- 
noon. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Stadium 
are  the  noble  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  standing  on  a  bare 
level  now  used  for  the  exercising  of  troops 
and  other  public  service.  One  need  not 
say  anything  about  these  sublime  frag- 
ments of  a  sublime  building.  Are  they 
not  known  by  heart  all  over  the  world? 
They  have  been  popularized  on  grocers' 
almanacks,  modelled  in  marble,  salt,  sugar. 
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and  soap,  and  copied  by  aspiring  archi- 
tects wherever  a  building  of  the  Corinthian 
order  is  in  question,  and  money  is  no  ob- 
ject. One  strolls  in  their  mighty  shadows 
and  leans  against  their  prodigious  plinths, 
looking  aloft  to  their  luxuriant  capitals,  or, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  city  of  Athens,  the 
fine  rock  of  Lycabettus  which  seems  to 
impend  over  King  George *s  palace,  or  at 
the  distant  sea  burnished  under  the  sun, 
and  its  islands,  grey  lumps  in  the  glowing 
water,  and,  conspicuous  among  them, 
iCgina,  '•  the  eyesore  of  Athens,"  as  Peri- 
cles called  it;  or,  lastly,  at  the  frowning 
Acropolis  itself,  close  at  hand,  whose  glo- 
rious pillars  seem  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  rock  which  falls  precipitously  to  the 
marble  ruins  at  its  base.  And,  seeing 
the  Acropolis  thus  near,  one  forgets  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  forthwith,  or 
salves  the  will  with  a  pretext  of  viewing  it 
from  the  Acropolis,  even  as  now  one  looks 
at  the  Acropolis  from  the  temple.  There 
is  an  excellent  carnage  road  from  the  city 
round  this  southern  side  of  the  old  citadel 
and  cradle  of  Athens,  but  I  for  one  felt  no 
envy  of  those  Athenians  who  were  priv- 
ileged day  by  day  to  drive  past  these 
majestic  stones  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
constitutional  exercise.  The  citizen  of 
Athens  is  of  necessity  familiarized  with 
these  ruins,  which  are  the  pride  of  Ath- 
ens ;  they  can  never  more  be  a  source  of 
joy  and  pride  to  him,  therefore. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
one  bears  little  of  the  turmoil  which  roars 
from  its  northern  base.  It  bounds  the 
city  in  this  direction.  Between  it  and  the 
sea  at  Phalemm,  five  miles  away,  are  the 
isolated  rocks  of  the  monument  of  Phi- 
lopappus,  the  Observatory,  and  sundry 
others  of  low  elevation,  naked  and  divested 
of  building  nowadays,  though  the  tombs 
and  the  old  walls  and  the  bases  of  columns 
and  steps  cut  or  rooted  in  the  matrix 
prove  that  formerly  this  was  an  important 
part  of  the  city.  The  road  that  winds 
round  it  is  clumped  with  aloes ;  a  fig-tree 
strives  its  best  here  and  there  ;  and  farther 
west  is  a  grove  of  flourishing  caroubs,  the 
fruit  of  which  han^s  thick  this  spring  day, 
though  far  from  ripe.  But,  save  for  the 
passing  of  the  carriages  of  the  rich  Athe- 
nians—  each  in  its  cloud  of  dust  —  the 
outlook  is  lonely  towards  the  south.  One 
is  soon  put  in  trim  for  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  these  dry  bones  of  the  genius  of 
men  whose  own  bones  have  crumbled  to 
dust  centuries  ago. 

The  length  of  the  plateau  of  the  Acrop- 
olis is  alx>ut  a  thousand  feet ;  its  base 
may  be  estimated  at  about  thirteen  hun- 
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dred  feet.  And  all  the  thirteen  hundred 
feet  are  covered  with  a  wealth  of  white 
marble  and  Roman  ruins,  and  from  be- 
tween the  blocks  and  capitals  and  columns 
and  headless  statues  and  trunkless  limbs 
which  litter  the  slopes  are  nettles  and 
thistles,  large,  fragile,  blood-colored  pop- 
pies, buttercups  and  daisies,  and  other 
purple  and  yellow  flowers  which  attract 
the  bees  and  butterflies  of  the  plains. 
One  stumbles  eternally,  and,  thus  led  to 
examine  the  cause,  one  is  tempted  to 
spend  an  hour  in  the  farther  examination 
of  the  charming  detail  of  the  sculpture  of 
every  foot  of  ground.  For  many  and 
many  a  year  the  Turks,  who  kept  their 
gunpowder  in  the  Parthenon,  calcined 
these  art  treasures  of  old  Greece ;  but, 
work  as  they  might  in  turning  intellect 
into  lime,  there  is  much  remaining. 

To  my  momentary  disgust,  I  find  that 
the  Acropolis  is  not  open  to  the  public  on 
this  day.  There  is  no  admission  except 
on  business.  "And  why?"  I  asked  of 
the  porter,  a  young  man  in  black  frock- 
coat  and  felt  hat.  "  Because,  because  — 
it  is  not  allowed  to-day,"  he  replies  with 
irritation.  And,  as  he  has  other  afiEairs  to 
engage  him,  he  does  not  stay  longer  par- 
leying at  the  little  wooden  slide  which 
communicates  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  precincts.  I  am  left  to  conjecture 
whether  it  is  owing  to  a  fit  of  royal  pique 
against  all  European  foreigners,  or  to  a 
late  discovery  of  marble  or  bullion  treas- 
ure among  the  wreck  which  covers  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  festival  of  a  remarkable  kind.  Since 
the  embroilment  with  Turkey,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  other  powers,  a  tax  of  a 
drachma  has  been  put  on  visitors  entering 
the  Acropolis  bounds ;  and  it  is  a  wonder 
the  tax  is  not  extended  to  the  outer  walls 
also.  In  olden  times  Pericles  could  store 
his  thousands  of  talents  in  the  Parthenon, 
whose  mutilated  pediment  and  columns 
look  down  at  us  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Odeon  of  Herod  Atticus.  But  in  modern 
Athens  the  paper  currency  of  the  State 
has  so  insecure  a  foundation  that  there  is 
perpetual  fencing  between  the  astute  Athe- 
nians and  ignorant  foreigners.  The  for- 
mer are  anxious  to  repudiate  their  king's 
paper  currency  in  favor  of  silver  or  gold 
coins  of  their  own  coining  or  of  the  other 
European  States;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  than  lose  a  fraction  of  a 
drachma  themselves,  these  same  Athe- 
nians will  cram  their  pockets  with  cop- 
pers, to  the  weight  of  many  pounds,  and 
acquit  their  daily  debts  in  this  miserable 
currency. 
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Having  viewed  to  my  contenlmeot  some 
of  the  treasures  that  iie  recumbent  by  the 
south  wall  of  the  rock,  I  sat  down  on  oae 
of  the  seals  of  the  Odeon.  Fifty  feet  be- 
low was  the  old  areoa.  The  face  of  the 
building  fronting  the  road  stood  up  un- 
supported by  irings.  Its  thick  Roman 
walls  and  vast  cistern,  still  half-filled  with 
cold  water,  which  adjoins  it,  have  delied 
the  many  storms  with  which  man  and  na- 
ture have  assailed  it.  Shot  and  shell  have 
damaged  it;  fire  has  done  yet  more ;  earth- 
shocks  have  also  no  doubt  thrown  stone 
upon  stone  from  time  to  time.  But  it  is 
ttill  very  impressive  in  itself,  and  in  the 
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which  its  upper  stones  oEfer. 

Tliere  was  a  heat  haze  over  the  ,£geau, 
through  which  Salamis  stood  forth  with 
boldness,  j^ina  irresolutely,  and  distant 
Hydra  like  a  shadow.  Landwards,  the 
snow  mountains  of  the  Morea  just  gleamed 
through  it,  like  pointed  clouds  stayed  in 
their  progress  from  the  horizon.  The 
white  houses  of  Pi 
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chimneys,  and  some  of  the  masts  in  its 
harbor.  But  they  looked  sleepy  them- 
selves and  made  one  drowsy  to  look  at 
them.  And  the  promontory  of  Laurion, 
running  its  miles  south  into  the  sea,  was 
in  a  similar  plight.  Even  the  dust  from 
the  few  vehicles  passing  at  my  feet  took 
the  form  of  dull  clouds  ere  it  descended 
upon  the  man  who  was  cutting  green 
corn  in  a  field  on  the  other  side,  and  these 
clouds  also  were  sleep-compelling.  One 
need  not  count  it  shameful  to  sleep  on  the 
Acropolis  under  the  speckless  blue  sky  of 
Greece  and  her  hot  sun.  The  time  was 
noon  ;  1  was  surrounded  by  emblems  of 
power  and  intellect  which  had  long  been 
sleeping;  there  was  a  reductive  stillness 
omnipresent ;  even  the  noise  of  voices  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rock  was  lulled  ;  and 
the  hum  of  active  bees  is  a  sound  provoca- 
tive of  no  activity  in  others.  And  so,  sit- 
ting where  fair  Roman  or  Greco-Roman 
dames  were  wont  to  sit,  in  the  earliest 
centuries  of  our  Christian  era,  with  their 
bright  eyes  fastened  on  the  spectacle  be- 
low, whether  it  was  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance, or  one  of  those  musical  contests  for 
which  the  building  was  primarily  intended 
—  thus  silting,  1  fell  asleep. 

They  say  that  slumber  in  the  presence 
of  beings  that  endear  themselves  to  us  is 
one  of  the  happiest  contingencies  in  life. 
If  things  may  be  substituted  for  beings,  1 
also  may  be  esteemed  fortunate.  For  one 
could  not  dream  lawlessly,  surrounded  by 
these  gracious  remains  of  old  Athens. 


But  one's  best  pleasures  are  nevei 
alloyed.  I  awoke  suddenly  in  the  tl 
of  uncanny  sensations  ;  ancl,  looking  d 
I  found  that  I  had  uncivilly  brokea 
procession  of  a  myriad  of  large  ants,  w 
were  punishing  me  by  clambering  ove 
legs  as  if  I  were  an  obstruction  to  i 
highway,  whose  permanence  had  tt 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course  t 
were  also  many  adventurous  spirits  an 
them  who  were  not  content  to  keep  tc 
highway,  and  these  erratic  creatures 

Subsequently,  I  was  curious  to  t 
the  movements  of  these  ants.  The  i 
line,  tremulous  with  their  fervor  in  I 
ness,  was  a  couple  of  inches  broad, 
rose  from  stone  to  stone  for  a  distanc 
twenty  yards.  It  originated  in  a  thi 
of  dead  leaves,  decayed  thistles,  and  a 
refuse  between  the  marble  blocks,  ant 
a  litde  scrutiny  one  could  see  that 
whole  body  of  them  descended  thi 
impetuously,  as  it  were,  erapty-han 
but  ascended  thence,  each  with  a  tint 
seed  of  grass,  or  a  morsel  of  thistle  po 
and  so  returned  home,  deposited  the  1 
and  issued  again  for  a  fresh  burden.  , 
the  home  of  these  energetic  little  morl 
It  was  a  mere  sandy  flat  on  one  of 
marble  seats  of  the  Odeon.  The  r 
had  deposited  the  sand  here,  and  in  i 
the  deposit  had  thickened;  and  into 
depths  of  this  sand  the  ants  burrowei 
thousands.  For  the  space  of  about  a 
square  on  the  surface,  their  presence 
derneath  was  indicated  by  a  numbc 
very  neat  holes  in  the  sand,  giving  the 
pression  of  ventilators.  And  now 
again,  from  one  or  other  of  these  hoi 
sturdy  animal  looked  forth,  retreating 
mediately  afterwards,  as  if  he  were  ' 
satisfied  with  the  sanitary  condition  of 
hive.  But  when  I  returned  to  my 
and  saw  the  havoc  1  had  unconscio 
made  in  this  industrious  population,  I 
for  the  moment  heart-broken.  A  lilt< 
dead  and  dyine  ants  strewed  the  sto 
and  a  swarm  of  their  living  comrades  i 
poking  and  pushing  and  pulling  at  the 
less  ones,  and  carrying  them  along,  tw 
each  dead  body,  up  towards  the  h 
which  they  were  to  enjoy  never  n 
May  it  not  De  accounted  to  me  as  folly 
aver  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  sw 
ing  the  corpses  all  together,  and  la 
them  in  one  mournful  heap  at  the  thi 
old  of  the  habitation?  Else,  1  could 
have  borne  to  think  of  these  industi 
little  brutes  striving  by  the  hour  to 
their  dead  friends  up  the  precipitous 
of  the  diSerent  stones  which  intervc 
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Even  in  their  death  agony,  the  ants  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  spoil  they  had  gotten. 
Methought  the  city  of  London  itself 
could  not  afford  a  more  emphatic  testi- 
mony of  the  instinctive  love  of  gain  over- 
mastering even  life  itself. 

Somewhat  sadly,  I  clambered  down 
over  the  masses  of  ruin,  and  into  the 
highroad.  Here  was  a  huckster  of  old 
coins,  jars,  scarabsei,  bits  of  marble  with 
a  pedigree  of  their  own,  and  photographic 
paper-knives,  pencils,  etc.  He  was  not 
persistent,  however,  and  with  a  wish  that 
we  might  meet  again  he  kindly  pointed  to 
a  Titanic  rock  a  few  paces  away,  and  told 
me  that  this  was  the  Areopagus.  My 
guide-book  had  taught  me  as  much,  but  1 
was  glad  to  have  my  convictions  con- 
firmed. 

It  is  an  isolated  mass,  with  its  spurs 
sinking  northwards  to  the  very  houses  of 
Athens.  On  the  summit,  to  which  one 
attains  by  some  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  surface  is  level ;  and  a  nobler  assem- 
bly-place, with  the  whole  city  mapped  out 
to  the  north,  and  the  Acropolis  close  b^ 
on  the  east  could  not  be  found.  Here  it 
was  that  the  great  court  of  the  Areopagus 
sat.  There  were  altars  set  on  the  rock 
then,  some  of  the  bases  of  which  are  still 
discernible.  And  hither  it  was  that  JEs- 
cbylus  transferred  the  scene  of  his  drama 
**  Eumenides,"  in  order  that  Orestes,  with 
Apollo  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  might 
be  judged  by  the  twelve  old  men  who 
constituted  the  court ;  while  Minerva  sat 
as  president,  with  a  casting  vote,  and  thus 
addressed  the  assembled  citizens  :  — 

Ye  citizens  of  Athens,  now  attend, 

Whilst  this  great  Council  in  a  cause  of  blood 

First  give  their  judgment.    But  through  future 

ages 
This  awtul  Court  shall  to  the  hosts  of  i^geus 
With  uncorrnpted  sanctity  remain. 
Here  on  this  mount  of  Mars  the  Amazons 
Of  old  encamp'd,  when  their  embattled  troops 
Marched  against  Theseus,  and  in  glitt'ring 

arms 
Breathed  vengeance ;  here  their  new-aspiring 

towers 
Raised  high  their  rampired  heads  to  storm  his 

waUs; 
And  here  their  hallowed  altars  rose  to  Mars : 
Hence  its  illustrious  name  the  cliff  retains, 
The  mount  of  Mars. 

Here  also,  from  this  red  rock,  St.  Paul 
made  bis  faitious  address.  The  Atheni- 
ans of  bis  day,  to  the  full  as  curious  about 
any  new  thing  or  doctrine  as  their  pos- 
terity, coaxed  him  to  Areopagus,  that  he 
might  there  expound  his  views ;  he  would 
amuse  them,  at  the  least ;  more,  they  did 


not  wish  nor  look  for.  And  then,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  hill,  facing  the  city, 
the  farther  plain  of  Attica,  tinted  with 
sad-colored  olive  woods,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Parnes  which  dominates  the  plain 
from  the  north,  Paul  spoke  those  words 
which  must  have  had  so  notable  a  com- 
mentary in  the  marble  gods  and  temples 
and  altars  within  a  stone's  throw  of  him 
on  all  sides,  — 

"  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in 
all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious." 

But  the  new  teacher's  sublime  Panthe- 
ism was  not  likely  to  be  readily  accepta- 
ble to  these  residents  in  a  city  whose  gods 
were  to  them  bv  this  time  little  more 
than  pretty  symbols  to  point  a  philoso- 
phism ;  and  ''  so  Paul  departed  from 
among  them." 

The  Areopagus  has  no  modern  build- 
ing upon  it;  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be 
so  insulted. 

Two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  Mars 
Hill  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  most 
perfect  Doric  building  in  the  world,  say 
competent  judges.  It  may  be  so ;  but  its 
comparatively  low-lying  position  puts  it  at 
a  disadvantage  with  the  Parthenon.  Not 
that  it  is  on  wholly  level  ground.  From  its 
very  pillars  the  ground  slopes  north  and 
south  gently.  Some  starveling  olive-trees 
grow  on  the  northern  incline,  until  a  rail- 
way station  puts  an  end  to  them.  And 
south  is  a  parellelog^m  of  space,  which 
on  this  day  is  being  used  as  an  exercise- 
ground  for  a  few  hundred  country  re- 
cruits. The  men  charge  each  other  from 
opposite  sides,  and  bring  up,  as  it  were, 
on  their  haunches,  just  when  their  bayo- 
nets touch. 

It  were  quite  superfluous  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  Theseion.  Every  Euro- 
pean country  has  its  bank,  picture-gallery, 
or  stock-exchange  in  reproduction  of  it 
more  or  less  accurately.  Every  one  knows 
that  under  its  heavy  blocks  of  marble 
from  Pentelicus  lie  the  bones  of  that  fa- 
mous old  ruffian  Theseus,  who  had  all  the 
vices  and  some  few  of  the  virtues  which 
attract  the  respect  of  an  unenlightened 
people.  And  in  certain  matters  it  must 
be  confessed  that  even  the  Greeks  of 
Athens  were  not  civilized  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  After  a  turbulent 
life,  Theseus  had  died  in  Skyros,  one  of 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  archipelago.  In 
476  B.C.  an  oracle  bade  the  Athenians  go 
in  quest  of  his  honored  bones,  and  hav- 
ing with  much  trouble  secured  these,  they 
were  joyously  buried,  and  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  as  now  it  stands  was  erected 
over  them.    In  those  days  the  Acropolis 
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was  not  remarkable  for  its  temples.  The 
Theseion  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first-born  of  Greek  architectural  genius, 
therefore. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty-three  centu- 
ries of  its  existence,  this  temple  has  seen 
some  quite  remarkable  changes  aroCind  it. 
For  a  while  it  was  a  Christian  place  of 
worship ;  and  at  that  epoch  the  sculpture 
of  its  metopes  was  no  doubt  in  fair  pres- 
ervation. Worshippers  at  the  Christian 
altar  within  could  look  up  before  entering, 
and  admire  the  truly  admirable  figures  of 
Hercules  engaged  in  the  various  heroic 
deeds  of  his  lifetime,  or  of  Theseus  him- 
self in  his  manifold  adventures.  A  good 
deal  of  this  fine  sculpture  is  in  Great 
Russell  Street  now;  and  it  is  with  oddly 
mixed  feelings  and  thoughts  that  one 
reads  the  words  written  on  the  wall  within 
the  old  temple  :  — 

Quod  non  fecerunt  Goti 
Hoc  fecerunt  Scoti. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Goths  referred 
to  had  no  appreciation  for  art,  or  else  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  would  not  have 
spared  the  Theseion.  Is  their  ignorance 
then  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  virtue? 
But  there  is  no  believing  an  epigram. 
Martial  and  all  his  successors  will  turn  a 
truth  inside  out  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  or 
rhythm.  Thus  it  is  with  no  insuperable 
feeling  of  humiliation  as  a  fellow-Briton 
with  the  "barbaric  Scot"  that  one  ex- 
amines the  art  treasures  hived  in  the 
Theseion.  For  particulars  of  these,  the 
catalogues  and  guide-books  may  be  con- 
sulted. There  are  friezes  and  sculptured 
slabs  and  inscriptions  in  exquisite  preser- 
vation, each  with  its  actual  as  well  as 
incidental  history.  But  they  are  of  more 
interest  to  the  antiquary  whose  heart  is 
set  upon  a  personal  elucidation  of  their 
texts,  than  to  the  common  tourist  who 
hungers  for  mere  "sights." 

Outside  the  Theseion,  it  is  worth  while 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  look  about 
one  from  this  standpoint.  On  a  dark  day, 
there  is  something  very  awesome  in  the 
blackness  of  the  historical  rocks  which 
rise  in  irregular  humps  to  the  south  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  menace  of  the  Acrop- 
olis itself,  frowning  over  the  houses  of  the 
Keramicus  quarter,  between  it  and  the 
Theseion.  Dotting  the  space  before  the 
temple  are  a  number  of  little  iron  tables 
and  chairs ;  and  a  clap  of  the  hands  will 
bring  from  a  neighboring  cofiEee -house  a 
white-aproned  waiter  with  a  cup  in  his 
palm.  There  is  mavbe  a  measure  of  pro- 
fanity in  this  drinking  of  coffee  in  the 


very  shadow  of  the  sublime  Theseion,  but 
in  Greece  one  is  soon  tempted  to  treat 
antiquity  with  disrespect. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  yield  for  long  to 
the  seductive  meditation  begotten  of  this 
sacred  spot.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  famous  places  to  visit  before  it  is 
time  to  withdraw  and  think  about  the 
day's  results. 

First  of  these,  the  Pnyx  hill  —  a  stu- 

Cendous  lump  of  rock  cut  and  chiselled 
y  the  old  Athenians,  and  much  resem- 
bling the  Areopagus,  of  which  it  is  a  near 
neighbor.  The  elevated  surface  of  this 
rock  is  some  five  or  six  thousand  square 
yards  in  extent.  In  olden  times,  it  stood 
to  the  Athenians  very  much  as  Hyde  Park 
and  Trafalgar  Square  stand  to  the  demo- 
crats of  London ;  it  was  a  rare  place  for  a 
meeting.  And  from  one  side  of  it,  an 
orator  with  a  good  voice  mounted  in  the 
bema  or  pulpit  of  the  place  could  stir  the 
minds  of  many  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
men.  One  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
Pnyx  hill  was  a  place  not  loved  in  the 
abstract  or  the  reality  by  the  more  oli- 
garchical of  the  Athenians,  and  positively 
hated  by  those  despotic  spirits  who  hoped 
to  rule  the  city  sooner  or  later.  For  *•  the 
self-acting  Demos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx  " 
very  often  became,  on  little  or  no  real 
provocation,  "that  angry,  waspish,  intrac- 
table little  old  man  Demos  of  Pnyx,"  of 
whom  Aristrophanes  wrote  with  such  ex- 
cellent personal  knowledge. 

"  And  is  this  the  place  where  Socrates 
is  buried,  dear?"  asked  a  pretty  young 
lady  of  a  young  gentleman  whom  she  had 
led  this  day  to  the  crest  of  the  rock, 
chiefiy,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  strength 
of  their  very  recent  union  in  matrimony. 

"  Socrates's  tomb  I  Good  gracious,  no. 
How  on  earth  do  you  suppose  they  could 
dig  a  hole  in  this  hard  stuff?  It's  just 
like  iron." 

"  I  didn't  know,  dear,"  sighs  the  pretty 
young  Englishwoman. 

There  is  a  certain  gratification  in  this 
meeting  of    one's   fellow-countrymen   in 
every  part  of  the  world.     But  it  seemed  a 
little  hard  that  these  bright  young  spirits 
should  in  time  to  come  have  to  associate 
Athens    and    Greece  with    sundry   little 
mannerly  tiffs  and  imbecilities  which  be- 
^an  to  take  the  glamor  off  their  sweet 
illusions  and  let  them  into  the  secret  of 
each    other's    naughty    real    personality. 
The  Pnyx  hill  will  be  recorded  as  a  sigh 
in  the  retentive  mind  of  the  one  child; 
and   the    other  will    perhaps    remember 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  frowning  in 
an  impudent  manner  when  he  thinks  of  it. 
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But  the  lady*s  mention  of  Socrates's 
tonnb  was  opportune.  I  should  have  for- 
gotten it  otherwise,  although  it  is  probabl}' 
as  little  the  tomb  of  Socrates  as  of  you  or 
me. 

There  are  three  eminently  conspicuous 
rocks  in  Athens,  or  rather  on  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  city.  The  one  is  the  Acrop- 
olis ;  another  is  Mount  Lvcabettus,  to  be 
mentioned  bv-and-by ;  anci  the  third  is  the 
bold  bill  which  looks  at  the  Acropolis 
from  the  south,  and  on  which  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Philopappus  —  a  gentleman  who 
has  come  into  a  very  large  inheritance  of 
fame  without  exactly  deserving  any  fame 
at  all. 

In  the  northern  face  of  the  last  of  these 
rocks  are  three  caverns  which  owe  much 
if  not  the  whole  of  their  existence  to  the 
hand  of  man.  The  first  is  a  chamber 
about  twelve  feet  square  by  eight  in  height ; 
the  second  is  little  else  than  a  rude  hole; 
and  the  third  is  as  respectable  as  the  first, 
with  a  recess  in  which  a  prisoner,  if  con- 
fined in  the  cave,  might  withdraw  from 
the  public  gaze.  These  holes  are  now 
kept  sacred  from  invasion  by  wickets, 
with  strong  padlocks  attached.  One  peers 
throueh  the  boarded  gates,  and  sees  what 
there  is  to  see,  which  is  nothing.  As  for 
the  tale  about  Socrates  having  been  in- 
terred in  one  of  the  caverns,  this  may  be 
dismissed  in  favor  of  the  more  reasonable 
assumption  that  he  was  kept  here  during 
his  trial  and  after  his  sentence.  One  may 
then  people  the  hole  to  some  advantage. 
And,  remembering  also  the  direct  view  of 
the  Acropolis  from  the  portal,  one  may 
thus  carry  away  the  most  picturesque  of 
all  the  picturesque  groupings  which  old 
Greek  history  anords. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  these  caves 
one  discovers  that  Socrates  is  still  famous 
in  the  locality.  Here,  where  the  road 
bends,  is  a  one-storied  house  which  a 
sickly  vine  tries  to  climb.  And  over  the 
door  of  the  house  is  a  white  bust  of  Soc- 
rates painted  on  a  vivid  blue  background. 
He  is  endowed  by  the  artist  with  a  long 
head,  a  high  intellectual  forehead,  and  a 
singularly  debased  kind  of  nose.  Under 
the  philosopher's  picture  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, the  words  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  speech  of  Socrates  to  his  judges,  re- 
corded in  Plato's  "Apology,"  and  their 
meaning  may  be  thus  rendered:  *'You 
Athenians  would  be  a  sleepy,  ignorant 
race  of  men,  if  the  gods  in  mercy  did  not 
now  and  then  send  you  such  men  as  me." 
This  little  house  is  in  British  parlance  a 
tavern^  dedicated  to  the  *'  Garden  of  the 
Philosopher  Socrates."    Here  one  may 


drink  nasty  wine  at  a  penny  the  tumbler- 
ful. It  is  at  least  as  unlikely  that  Socra- 
tes ever  grew  spring  onions  and  lettuces 
in  the  garden  attached  to  this  humble 
wine-shop,  as  that  he  was  buried  in  one  of 
the  three  caves  which  grin  all  the  day  long 
at  the  Acropolis. 

Scrambling  from  these  caves  to  the 
ridge  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  cut, 
one  comes  at  length  to  the  crest  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  rock.  Here  is  a  gaunt  frag- 
ment of  a  monument  which  once  reared 
itself  eighty  feet  into  the  air.  From  its 
curious  shape  it  excites  interest  at  once; 
but  as  soon  as  one  looks  around,  this  poor 
ruin  is  quite  forgotten  in  the  noble  pano- 
rama of  Athens  and  all  the  worth  of  Ath- 
ens, the  mountains  and  the  plain,  the 
sea  and  the  islands,  which  one  sees  from 
hence.  No  one  who  ascends  this  rock 
cares  two  pins  about  the  poor  Philopap- 
pus. He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
is  reputed  to  haye  been  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Syria.  But  as  in  those 
days  Syria  was  part  of  a  Roman  procon- 
sulate, and  poor  Philopappus  was  a  mere 
native  of  Attica,  whither  his  royal  parents 
had  been  transported  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  claim,  had  he  preferred  it, 
would  not  have  been  worth  much.  One 
may  quote  the  words  of  Chateaubriand  for 
the  sake  of  the  comment  of  this  thought- 
ful traveller  upon  human  vicissitudes : 
"  Fortune,  by  making  him  (Philopappus)  a 
citizen  of  Athens  and  consul  of  Rome  at 
a  period  when  these  titles  were  equivalent 
to  nothing,  seemed  inclined  to  play  new 
freaks  with  this  disinherited  monarch,  to 
compensate  him  for  one  shadow  with  an- 
other, and  to  show  in  one  and  the  same 
individual  that  she  laughs  alike  at  the 
majesty  of  a  people  and  at  the  majesty  of 
kings." 

The  marble  ruin  is  some  thirty  feet  high 
nowadays.  The  statues  with  which  it  was 
adornea  are  gone,  like  the  bulk  of  the 
building,  save  a  couple  of  maimed  and 
infinitely  scarred  figures.  These  have 
served  as  targets  for  pistols  again  and 
again.  And  as  far  from  the  base  as  an 
adventurous  hand  may  reach  the  monu- 
ment is  deeply  cut  with  initials  and  dates, 
Greek,  Roman,  Turkish,  and  Anglo-Sax- 
on. Philopappus  was  not  very  remarka- 
ble in  his  lifetime.  The  kindness  of  his 
kingly  forefather  induced  the  Athenians 
to  dedicate  a  quarter  of  their  city  to  his 
memory.  This  rock  was  included  in  the 
quarter.  And  this  is  as  much  as  one  may 
say  for  certain  about  Master  Philopappus, 
whose  monument  is  less  significant  than 
its  situation. 
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I  was  retracing  my  steps  into  the  city 
and  towards  the  sharp  peak  of  Lycabettus 
when  from  the  northern  end  of  Solon 
Street  there  came  the  quick,  solemn  pat- 
ter of  drums,  and  the  mournful  wail  of 
trumpets,  betokening  military  honor  to 
the  dead.  In  the  van  of  the  procession 
was  the  usual  escort  of  small  boys  and 
girls,  who  chattered  while  they  glanced  in- 
termittently over  their  shoulders,  that  they 
might  the  better  regulate  their  pace.  An 
Athenian  citizen  of  note  was  beine  carried 
to  the  cemetery  of  cypresses  south-east  of 
the  city.  First  came  the  band.  Then 
followed  a  man  holding  parallel  with  him- 
self the  white  concave  coffin-lid,  decorated 
with  a  black  cross  of  florid  design,  which 
caught  the  eye  like  phosphorus  in  ihe 
night.  Boys  with  long  tapers  and  priests 
walked  next.  After  them  was  the  bier,  on 
which,  raised  high,  so  that  his  profile  was 
to  the  bystanders  cut  against  the  air  clear 
as  a  cameo,  lay  the  dead  citizen.  He  was 
in  evening  dress,  his  gloVed  hands  were 
crossed  on  his  breast,  and  the  very  wart 
on  his  nose  was  conspicuous  at  a  distance 
of  many  yards.  Thus  they  bore  him,  with 
his  prodigious  following  of  pedestrians 
and  carriages,  between  the  Acropolis  and 
the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  outside  the  city. 

Unlike  the  rocks  of  Philopappus  and 
the  Pnyx,  Lycabettus,  rising  some  nine 
hundred  feet  in  the  north-east  of  Athens, 
is  much  encroached  upon  by  building. 
Its  southern  and  western  roots  are  quite 
incorporated  into  the  city,  and  from  the 
Senate  House,  proceeding  up  Lycabettus 
Street,  to  the  mountain  itself,  one  ascends 
sharply  between  rows  of  white  marble 
houses,  until  the  rock  comes  as  a  cul  de 
sac  somewhat  too  precipitous  to  be  as- 
sailed by  the  bold  Athenian  builders.  A 
devious  scramble  past  an  elevated  coffee- 
house, with  little  tables  set  in  the  shelter 
of  orange  and  almond  trees,  and  the  water- 
works which  for  centuries  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  Athens, 
brings  one  in  touch  with  the  network  of 
tracks  which  bespread  two  of  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  wind  through  its  wiry 
covering  of  herbs  and  pointed  crags  to  the 
summit.  There  are  boards  here  and  there 
about  the  mountain,  and  little  patches  of 
plantation  ;  one  learns  that  it  is  a  trespass 
to  leave  a  highway  in  Athens  as  else- 
where, and  that  prosecution  may  follow 
the  trespass.  From  the  whitewashed  little 
edifice  on  the  foot  of  Lycabettus  one  hears 
the  tinkle  of  a  bell  now  and  again.  It  is 
the  Church  of  the  Agios  Georgios,  looking 
upon  the  relics  of  paganism  in  the  spread- 


ing city  at  its  feet;  perhaps  the  citizen 
being  buried  this  day  was  a  benefactor  o£ 
the  building. 

Visitors  ascend  Lycabettus  and  Snow- 
don  with  a  common  intention  —  to  see  the 
sun  rise  or  set  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. But  Lvcabettus  is  vastly  more  kind 
than  SnowQon  in  satisfying  its  votaries. 
The  day  is  bad  indeed  when  clouds  come 
between  it  and  the  city  and  plain  which 
seem  to  proceed  from  its  spurs.  And  one 
may  usually  be  sure  of  a  beautiful  pano- 
rama of  blue  sparkling  sea  studded  with 
grey  islands,  of  distant  mountains  north, 
west,  and  south,  some  with  their  cool, 
snowy  crests  against  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  of  dark  woodland  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Athenian  plain,  where  the  olives  and 
low  pines  shadow  the  hot  soil  with  their 
sad-colored  foliage.  Lycabettus  humiliates 
the  Acropolis;  this  must  be  said  in  its 
disfavor.  It  towers  so  many  hundred  feet 
above  it  that  the  old  citadel  and  its  tem- 
ples are  foreshortened  ;  and  the  Acropolis 
then  claims  attention  as  but  one  amid 
other  rocky  masses  which  cluster  south  of 
the  red  and  white  roofs  and  blocks,  the 
church-spires,  the  long,  white  road-lines, 
and  the  stiflF,  sombre  cypresses  which,  in 
association,  make  up  the  city  of  modem 
Athens.  But,  nevertheless,  when  the  sun- 
light falls  aslant  upon  the  Parthenon  pil- 
lars, and  dyes  them  a  soft  crimson,  or 
when  at  sundown  they  glow  like  gold,  one 
is  fain  to  forget  the  wrong  done  oy  Lyca- 
bettus to  the  Acropolis  in  overcapping  it 
This  mountain  also  takes  one  out  of  the 
zone  of  sentimental  respect  for  the  old 
stones  of  Athens.  One  sees  too  much  at 
a  time  here.  Gasworks  and  foundries, 
lines  of  railway  with  puffing  engines  glid- 
ing to  and  fro  upon  them,  ships  of  war, 
and  merchantmen  in  the  placid  sea  a  few 
miles  distant,  the  clatter  of  masons  and 
carpenters  in  half-finished  houses  at  one*s 
feet,  and  the  faint  words  of  command  with 
the  jingle  of  arms  from  the  battalions  of 
soldiery,  marching  and  countermarching, 
charging  and  halting,  in  the  exercise- 
grounds  right  and  left  of  Lycabettus  —  all 
these  sights  and  sounds  put  one  out  of 
tune  with  the  Acropolis  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  Tne  side  issues  are  dis- 
tracting. It  may  be  also  that  there  is  a 
large  gathering  of  tourists  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  voluble  and  restless ;  and 
one  must  be  gifted  with  a  quite  uncom- 
mon power  of  concentration  to  be  able  to 
think  or  feel  independently  when  volatile 
young  ladies  from  the  New  World  are 
rushing  from  papas  to  mammas  asking 
impetuously  for  information  they  are  little 
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likely  to  get  about  the  *'  pretty  mountain 
over  yonder,"  or  that  "deh'ghtful  ruin" 
which  excites  their  interest  below.  As  a 
further  anomaly,  there  is  the  nondescript 
little  church  at  one*s  elbow,  with  its  white- 
washed exterior,  its  blue-washed  portal, 
and  bright  vermilion  lines  of  paint  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  blue.  Within 
the  church,  the  most  insatiable  lover  of 
grim  tragedies  may  have  a  surfeit  from 
the  queer,  ill-drawn  pictures  which  deco- 
rate its  wadls.  The  sorrowful  life-history 
of  two  or  three  obscure  saints  may  be 
deduced  from  these  pictures,  and  one  fol- 
lows them  through  their  various  sufferings, 
on  the  wheel,  by  decapitation,  flagellation, 
pressing  to  death,  burning,  and  stabbing, 
to  the  final  and  comforting  scene  of  all, 
where  they  are  depicted,  naxed  and  joyful, 
bursting  m>m  their  square  white  tombs, 
and  flying  to  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss. 
In  short,  the  interest  of  Lycabettas  is 
somewhat  too  miscellaneous.  And  one 
hurries  down  the  mountain  and  to  one's 
hotel,  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  fear 
that  the  more  tender  impressions  wrought 
by  one's  earlier  and  nearer  acquaintance 
with  the  individual  charms  of  Athens  will 
of  a  surety  be  obliterated  by  this  unwise 
panoramic  view  of  them  wholesale. 

Charles  Edwardes. 


From  Blackwood' ■  Maicasizie. 
SWANS. 

There  is  no  bird  —  not  even  excepting 
the  nightingale  —  which  has  furnished  a 
more  frequent  theme  for  poetic  inspira- 
tion, both  in  times  ancient  and  modern, 
than  the  subject  of  this  article.  From  the 
time  when  Juvenal  penned  his  famous 
Sixth  Satire,  up  to  the  discovery  of  the 
antipodes  when  a  black  swan  no  longer 
remained  a  rare  bird  on  the  earth,  and 
onward  through  a  succession  of  more  mod- 
em poets  to  the  present  day,  the  bird  of 
Apollo  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
a  beautiful  passage  (almost  as  sweet  as 
its  own  fabled  song),  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  collection  of  which  would  amply 
repay  the  trouble  and  research  necessary 
for  the  purpose ;  whilst  the  flood  of  con- 
troversy as  to  the  vocal  powers  of  the 
paradoxically  named  "  mute  "  swan  —  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarks, 
^Surely  he  that  is  bit  with  a  tarantula 
shall  never  be  cured  by  its  music" — as 
well  as  the  antiquarian  interest  attached 
to  the  curious  laws  and  customs  regulat- 
ing the  ancient  swan-rights,  would  nil  no 


inconsiderable  volume.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dwell  upon  the  antiquarian  aspect  of  the 
subject,  undoubtedly  interesting  though  it 
be,  but  after  introducing  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  present  state  of  two  ancient  swan- 
neries, about  one  of  which  very  little  has 
been  written,  although  it  certainly  claims 
to  be  of  interest  from  more  points  of 
view  than  one. 

The  genus  Cygnus  comprises  nine  or 
ten  very  elegant  species,  which  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  temperate  and  arctic 
portions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  mostly 
abounding,  at  least  in  the  number  of  spe- 
cies, in  the  northern  division  of  the  globe. 
If  we  give,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  first 
place  to  those  from  a  distance,  the  now 
familiar  black  swan  takes  precedence. 

This  fine  species  was  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Willem  de  Vlaming,  who, 
on  6th  January,  1697,  landed  in  an  estuary 
in  West  Australia,  now  called  Swan  River, 
where  his  boat's  crew  met  with  several, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  four  of  these 
birds,  two  of  which  they  sent  alive  to 
Batavia.  The  news  of  this  remarkable 
find  soon  reached  Amsterdam,  and  Mr. 
Witsen,  the  burgomaster  of  that  town, 
communicated  the  fact  to  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  October, 
1698,  and  published  in  the  **  Philosophical 
Transactions  "  (vol.  xx.,  p.  361).*  "  Here," 
says  Witsen,  "is  returned  a  ship,  which 
by  our  East  India  Company  was  sent  to 
the  South  Land  called  Holland! a  Nova ; " 
and  adds  that  black  swans,  parrots,  and 
sea-cows  were  found  there.  Cook  found 
this  bird  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been 
mentioned  by  all  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  natural  productions  of  the  antip- 
odes. It  was  not  till  the  year  1801  that  the 
black  swan  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, when  a  pair,  which  arrived  in  the  Buf- 
falo, were  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  placed  on  the  waters  at  Frogmore. 
Since  then  it  has  become  well  known  in  the 
ornamental  waters  of  this  country,  where 
it  breeds  freely ;  and  its  graceful  carriage, 
jet-black  plumage,  and  bright  coral  bill, 
present  a  very  striking  appearance.  The 
native  habitat  of  this  species  is  very  re- 
stricted, being  confined  to  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  Bass  Strait, 
where  it  was  formerly  very  numerous  ;  but 
great  numbers  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
same  fatal  method  which,  in  days  gone 

•  Newton,  Enqr.  Brit,  ninth  edit.,  article  **  Swan." 
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by,  proved  so  destructive  to  the  wild-fowl 
breeding  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  — 
viz.,  "driving"  the  moulting  birds  when 
unable  to  fly,  or  hunting  them  down  in 
that  helpless  condition,  on  the  water,  by 
means  of  boats.  Mr.  Gould,  referring  to 
this  practice,  remarks  that  he  has  heard  of 
the  boats  of  a  whaler  entering  an  estuary, 
and  returning  to  the  ship  nearly  filled  with 
black  swans.  So  great  has  been  the  de- 
struction, that  Professor  Newton,  in  the 
article  before  quoted,  remarks  that  "  per- 
haps even  now  there  are  more  black  swans 
in  a  reclaimed  condition  in  other  lands 
than  are  at  large  in  their  mother  country." 
And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  it  will  indeed  soon  become 
a  rare  bird  upon  the  earth. 

Even  still  more  curious  than  the  swan 
totally  black  is  a  very  beautiful  species  — 
also  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  — 
the  body  of  which  is  pure  white,  but  its 
head  and  neck  are  black  as  ebony.  This 
species,  which  is  found  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  America,  the  Falkland 
Isles,  Straits  of  Magellan,  La  Plata,  and 
Chili,  was  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  Admiral  Hornby,  when  in  command 
of  the  Pacific  station,  who,  Mr.  Sclater 
tells  us  in  his  notes  to  Wolfs  **  Zoological 
Sketches,"  at  different  times  sent  home 
to  the  late  Lord  Derby  eight  individuals, 
six  of  which  were  living  at  the  dispersal 
of  the  Knowsley  collection  in  1851,  since 
which  time  it  has  become  well  known  in 
collections,  and  has  bred  freely  in  confine- 
ment. A  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  breeding  of  this  species 
is  on  record.  At  Melbourne,  in  the  year 
1883,  two  black -necked  cygnets  were 
hatched  from  one  egg.  The  twins  pro- 
gressed very  slowly  in  growth,  and  al- 
though perfectly  healthy,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  at  seven  months  old  was  a  queer 
little  fellow  still  covered  with  down,  and 
in  appearance  not  more  than  two  months 
old.  This  species  is  mentioned  by  Nar- 
broua;h,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Voy- 
age, as  having  been  found  by  him  in 
August,  1670,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

There  is  one  other  southern  species 
know^n  as  the  coscaroba  swan,  which  is 
found  in  about  the  same  limits  as  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  domestic  swan,  but  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  bird.  Although  it  has  on 
one  occasion  at  least  produced  eggs  in 
confinement,  hitherto  no  young  ones  have 
resulted.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Chili  in  1870,  and  is  now  an 
inhabitant  of  several  of  the  Continental 
zoological  gardens  as  well  as  of  our  own. 


Turning  to  the   northern  hemisphere, 
there  are  six,  or  perhaps  seven,  known 
species  of  swan,  —  one  said  to  iDhabit 
northern  China,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  David^s  swan,  from  its  discov- 
erer, and   is  only  known  from  a  single 
specimen  seen  by  P^re  David  at  Pekin, 
unless,  indeed,  two  swans  from  Corea,  re* 
corded  (P.  Z.  S.,  1887,  p.  590)  by  Messrs. 
Giglioli  and  Salvadori,  and  doubtfully  re- 
ferred by  them  to  this  species,  really  prove 
to  be  iaentical  with  the  bird  imperfectly 
described  by  David.    Of  two  North  Amer- 
ican species,  one,  the  American  swan  of 
Baird,  has,  according  to  Mr.  Sclater,  never 
been  brou&^ht  alive  to  Europe,  nor  does 
he  know  of  its  having  ever  been  exhibited 
in  any  of  the  American    gardens ;   the 
other,   the  well-known    trumpeter   swan, 
inhabiting,  like  the  preceding  species,  the 
arctic  portions  of  America,  has  frequently 
bred  in  confinement,  and  it  is  this  species 
which  yields  the  skins  so  largely  imported 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

We  now  come  to  the  European  species 
of  swan;  and  the  smallest  of  these,  al- 
though noticed  by  Pallas,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  small  race  of 
the  whooper,  was  first  described  as  a 
distinct  species  by  the  late  Mr.  Yarrell, 
who  named  it  (in  honor  of  Thomas  Be- 
wick) Bewick's  swan.  It  is  an  elegant 
little  bird,  and  by  no  means  rare  on  our 
coasts  in  some  seasons.  Mr.  Seebohm 
found  it  breeding  in  north-east  Russia 
and  in  eastern  Sioeria;  its  true  home  ap- 
pears to  be  arctic  Asia.  Although  a 
peace-loving  bird,  living  amicably  with 
other  water-fowl,  and  said,  to  be  capable 
of  strong  attachment  to  other  individuals 
of  its  own  species,  it  has  not  been  known 
to  nest  in  captivity. 

A  very  touching  story  is  told  of  a  Be- 
wick's swan,  which,  being  wounded  on 
the  loth  December,  out  of  a  flock  of 
twenty-nine,  was  unable  to  follow  its  com- 
panions in  their  flight.  It  was  not  wholly 
deserted,  however,  for  a  second  bird,  pre- 
sumably its  mate,  haunted  the  spot  till 
banished  by  persevering  efiEorts  to  effect 
its  capture.  Not  even  then  did  it  finally 
desert  its  captive  companion ;  for  on  the 
23d  of  March,  a  swan  believed  to  be  the 
same  individual,  made  its  appearance,  and 
until  the  13th  April,  when  it  was  again 
alarmed  by  some  strange  dogs,  was  assid- 
uous in  its  attentions  to  its  still  inca- 
pacitated companion.  On  the  5th  of  the 
following  September,  the  wounded  swan, 
having  quite  recovered  the  use  of  its 
injured  wing,  took  its  departure  —  let  us 
hope,  to  rejoin  its  faithful' mate  where 
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dogs  and  men  would  cease  from  troublioe 
them.  The  cry  of  this  species  is  a  loud, 
musical  "  tong,  long/'  very  like  the  sound 
of  a  violin-string. 

Almost  every  winter  brings  to  our 
shores  flocks  of  another  species  of  swan, 
known  as  the  whooper,  or  whistling 
swan.  In  some  seasons  it  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and  its  presence  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  is  much  influenced  by  the  com- 
parative severity  of  the  weather;  long- 
continued  frosts  occasionally  witness  the 
arrival  of  immense  flocks  of  these  fine 
birds.  The  whooper,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago,  according  to  Low  (Fauna  Orca- 
densis,  p.  133X  nested  in  the  holms  of  the 
loch  of  Stenness  —  where,  however,  he 
adds,  it  was  always  robbed  by  the  country 
people  —  has  (juite  deserted  Orkney,  and 
now  breeds  principally  in  the  arctic  por- 
tions of  Europe.  By  the  inhabitants  of 
the  high  latitudes  through  which  it  passes 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  its  **  whoop, 
whoop,"  as  it  wings  its  way  to  its  breed- 
ing-station, is  as  welcome  a  sound  as  is  to 
us  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.  How  di£Eer- 
eady  it  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
our  more  southern  latitude,  and  for  what 
reasons,  has  been  charmingly  told  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Lubbock  in  the  following 
passage  in  his  "  Fauna  of  Norfolk :  "  — 

The  whooping  of  a  herd  of  these  birds  [says 
Mr.  Lubbock]  is  by  the  Laplander  compared 
to  the  sound  of  a  violin,  and  it  conjures  up  to 
his  mind  a^eeable  hopes  and  thoughts,  telling 
him  that  winter  is  past,  that  pasture  is  at  hand 
for  Ids  reindeer,  and  that  short-lived  arctic 
flowers  shall  bloom  again  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tomea.  He  therefore  thinks  it  harmonious 
in  the  extreme.  The  English  fenman,  on  the 
contrary,  l&tens  with  disgust  to  the  phalanx 
of  whoopers  which  sweep  on  high  over  his 
head :  they  speak  of  increase  and  continuance 
of  cold,  remind  him  of  want  of  fuel  and  of 
dearth  of  occupation.  The  voices  of  the  un- 
welcome visitors  grate  upon  his  ear,  and  from 
association  of  ideas  he  calls  them  melancholy 
and  unpleasant. 

Low  says :  **  When  the  swans  go  soon 
away,  the  Orkney  people  expect  a  forward 
season;  but  when  they  go  south  in  the 
spring,  fear  the  worst. 

In  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey  says 
that  there  is  a  verv  strong  feeling  against 
slaying  a  swan,  for  the  strange  reason 
that  the  fowler  believes  that  in  each  indi- 
vidual swan  is  imprisoned  a  departed 
spirit,  it  may  be  of  one  of  his  own  kin. 
Should  he  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  he 
believes  the  consequences  will  be  dire  in- 
deed. In  the  hard  winter  of  1881,  Sir  R. 
Payne-Gallwey  says  thai  in  a  small  lake 
at  Castle  Gregory,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry, 


which  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
celebrated  as  a  resort  for  wild  swans, 
there  were  about  eight  hundred  of  these 
birds  present  at  one  time,  and  that  upon  a 
gun  being  fired  they  rose  on  the  wing  as 
one  great  white  cloud  and  left  for  the  sea, 
only  to  return,  however,  at  nightfall. 

Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  charming  book, 
"  Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray,'* 
thus  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  the  wild 
swans  in  the  Findhorn  Ba^%  which  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  October.  In 
1844  he  estimated  the  number  at  nearly 
three  hundred,  and  says  their  appearance^ 

as  they  circle  round  the  fresh-water  lakes  on 
their  first  arrival,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sights  imaginable.  There  is,  too,  a  wild 
harmony  in  their  bugle-like  cry,  as  they  wheel 
round  and  round,  now  separating  into  small 
companies,  as  each  family  of  five  or  six  seems 
inclined  to  alight,  and  now  all  joining  again  in 
a  long  undulating  line,  waiting  for  the  word 
of  conmiand  from  some  old  leader,  whose 
long  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its 
dangers  constitutes  him  a  swan  of  note  among 
the  common  herd.  At  last  this  leader  makes 
up  his  mind  to  alight,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  whole  flock  is  gradually  sinking  down  on 
the  cahn  loch.  After  a  moment  or  two  spent 
in  looking  round  them,  with  straight  and  erect 
necks,  they  commence  sipping  the  water,  and 
bending  their  flexible  necks  mto  a  thousand 

fraceful  curves  and  attitudes.  Then  they 
reak  off  into  small  companies,  each  appar- 
ently a  separate  family,  and  set  to  work,  with 
seemingly  a  most  excellent  appetite,  on  the 
water  grasses  and  plants. 

Their  food  in  these  situations,  Mr.  St. 
John  says,  consists  chiefly  of  the  aquatic 
grasses  Glyccriafluitans  and  G,  aqnatica. 
To  those  who  have  only  seen  occasional 
flocks  of  seven  or  eight  of  these  grand 
birds  wending  their  way  in  wedge-shaped 
formation  high  in  the  air  with  extended 
necks,  the  beauty  of  such  a  sight  as  that 
described  by  Sir  Ralph  Gallwey  or  Mr. 
St.  John  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
whooper  is  not  a  graceful  bird  in  the 
water  —  he  carries  his  neck  too  straight, 
and  has  none  of  the  elegance  of  the  mute 
swan  ;  but  a  bird  pure  white,  and  measur- 
ing from  beak  to  tail  five  feet,  with  a 
stretch  of  wings  reaching  eight  feet,  and 
weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  is  certainly 
a  magnificent  object  when  on  the  wing. 
These  birds  have  frequently  bred  in  con- 
finement, and  Yarrell  tells  of  the  proud 
father  of  a  brood  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens which  was  escorting  its  young  ones 
on  the  water,  when  a  carrion-crow  had  the 
temerity  to  strike  at  one  of  the  cygnets. 
He  paid  dearly,  however,  for  his  boldness ; 
the  male  whooper,  coming  to  the  rescue^ 
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seized  the  marauder,  aad  immersing  him 
ia  the  water,  held  him  there  till  Wit  was 
extinct. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  third  species 
of  swan  which  visits  our  shores  in  a  state 
of  nature,  naturalists  are  not  unanimous ; 
certain  it  is  that  from  time  to  time  birds, 
to  all  appearance  wild,  are  killed  which 
present  certain  peculiarities  which  led 
Mr.  Yarrell  to  assign  to  them  a  true  spe- 
cific value,  the  claim  to  which  was,  he 
considered,  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  individuals  possessing  the  same 
peculiarities  had  for  many  years  been  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic  by  the  London 
dealers  under  the  name  of  the  Polish 
swan,  and  that  the  offspring  of  these  birds, 
instead  of  being  grey  like  those  of  the 
mute  swan,  were  white  or  nearly  so ;  this 
induced  Mr.  Yarrell  to  name  his  new  spe- 
cies Cygnus  immutabilis.  Of  late  years 
many  oroods  of  the  so-called  Polish  swan 
have  been  known  to  be  produced  of  a 
white  or  very  pale  buff  color,  a  circum- 
stance of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the 
young  of  the  mute  swan;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  even  in  the  few  instances 
recorded,  the  fact  may  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence, although  unsuspected,  of  Polish 
blood  in  one  or  other  of  the  parents.  It 
seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
Yarreirs  swan  is  really  a  good  species. 

Far  exceeding  any  of  the  preceding 
species  in  beauty  and  graceful  bearing 
is  the  common  swan  of  our  ornamental 
waters,  of  which  it  is  itself  the  great- 
est ornament  —  the  so-called  mute  swan. 
Why  the  **  mute  "  swan,  who  can  say  ?  — 
for  although  it  is  not  possessed  of  the 
fabled  song  so  often  attributed  to  it  by 
poets  of  the  past,  and  although  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  fully  justified,  as  he  usually 
was  in  most  of  his  conclusions,  in  his  re- 
marks already  quoted,  still  our  domestic 
swan  is  by  no  means  mute ;  and  it  may 
frequently  be  heard,  more  especially  when 
accompanied  by  its  youne,  indulging  in  a 
soft,  low,  contented  sort  of  murmur,  which 
Colonel  Hawker,  in  his  "  Instructions  to 
Young  Sportsmen,"  has  reduced  to  music. 
The  "  swan's  melody,"  he  says  is  "formed 
with  two  notes  —  C,  and  the  minor  third 
(E  flat)  —  and  the  musician  kept  working 
his  head  as  if  delighted  with  his  own  per- 
formance." In  addition  to  this  song  of 
peaceful  love,  the  usual  call  of  the  mute 
swan  is  a  croaking  note,  which,  although 
certainly  not  musical,  is  by  no  means  out 
of  harmony  when  heard  in  the  haunt  of 
the  coot  and  moor-hen ;  and  who  has  not 
heard,  when  venturing  too  close  to  the 
jealously  guarded    cygnets,  the   hiss  of 


anger  and  defiance  with  which  the  parent 
bird  threateningly  pursues  the  intruder? 
What  becomes  of  the  dead  swans  is  al- 
most as  difficult  a  problem  to  solve  as  the 
like  disappearance  of  defunct  donkeys; 
but  that  they  do  die,  the  writer  bad  once 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  In  the 
reed-bed  by  a  river-side,  the  poor  bird, 
probably  injured  by  some  means  of  which 
there  were  no  outward  indications,  had 
beaten  out  a  small  dock  amongst  the 
water-weeds,  and  was  swimming  round  and  • 
round  in  a  narrow  circle,  like  a  boat  pro- 
pelled by  one  oar,  using  one  foot  only  — 
the  other  apparently  paralyzed  —  till  it 
became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  its 
beautiful  neck  at  length  dropped  into  the 
water,  never  more  to  be  proudly  arched 
between  its  snowy  pinions,  the  very  em- 
blem of  pride  and  stately  beauty.  But 
where  was 

The  warble  loud  and  full  and  clear 

which  should  have  heralded  the  death  of 
Apollo's  bird?  Alas!  the  swan's  djing 
song  existed  only  in  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion, and  poor  Cygnus  expired  without  a 
sound,  mute  only  when  he  should  have 
been  musical. 

The  mute  swan  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
found  in    the  present  day,  according  to 
Yarrell,  in  Denmark,  Sweaen,  some  parts 
of  Germany,  central  and  southern  Russia, 
the  lower  Danube,  Greece,  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  Turkistan.     It  is  much 
more  intolerant  of   cold  than  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  and  in  the  northern 
portion  of  its  range  is  migratory,  being 
found  in  winter  as  far  south  as  the  lakes 
of    Algeria    and    Egypt.     Whether   this 
country  is  ever  visited  by  the  mute  swan 
in  its  migrations  is  uncertain,  but  it  has 
always  been  accorded  a  place  in  books  on 
British   ornithology.     At  what   period  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  do- 
mestic  bird  is   also  uncertain ;   but  the 
authority  just  quoted  states  that  it  was 
brought  here  from  Cyprus  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  1.(1189-99),  ^"^  ^^^^  swans  are 
mentioned   in  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward 1.(1272).     Paulus  Jovius  found  the 
river  Thames  thickly  covered  with  swans 
in  1543;  and  in  the  "Avium    Historia," 
published  in   1544,  Turner    notices    the 
swan  with  the  black  tubercle  on  the  beak. 
According    to    Hutchin    (Antiquities    of 
Dorset),  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1544),  granted  the 
swannery  of  Abbotsbury  to  Giles  Strange- 
ways,  Esq.     It  is  therefore  certain  that 
swans    existed    in    plenty    both    on   the 
Thames  and  at  Abbotsbury  in  1 544.     How 
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maoy  vears  previous  to  that  time  the  ab- 
bots of  the  latter  place  had  '*  enjoyed  '*  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  a  swannery  is 
not  recorded,  but  probably  from  a  very 
early  date.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  mute  swan, 
like  so  many  other  good  things,  to  the 
Romans ;  and  who  is  prepared  to  prove  the 
contrary  ? 

Of  the  Abbotsbury  swannery  Hutchin 
says : — 

A  little  west  of  the  town  is  a  noble  swannery, 
much  visited  by  strangers.  In  the  open  or 
broad  part  of  the  Fleet  are  kept  600  or  700 
swans,  formerly  1,500,  or,  as  some  say,  7,000 
or  8,oco,  including  hoppers,  or  a  small  species 
of  swans,  who  feed  and  range,  and  return 
home  again.  The  royalty  belonged  anciently 
to  the  abbot,  since  to  the  family  of  Strange- 
ways,  now  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

This  remarkable  swannery  still  exists, 
although  the  birds  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.      It  is  situated  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  town,  at  the  western  extremity 
of   the  Fleet,  a  tidal  creek  of  brackisn 
water,  with  a  narrow  inlet  from  the  sea,  in 
Portland  Harbor,  and  separated  from  the 
sea  on  the  south  by  the  Chesil  Bank*    In 
1877  it  was  computed  that  there  were  thir- 
teen hundred  swans  on  the  water,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  three  hundred  and  thirty 
nests  might  be  seen  with  the  old  birds 
busily  incubating  their  es^s ;  but  at  pres- 
ent there  are  believed  to  be  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  hundred  birds.    This  is  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  severe  winter  of  1880-81, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  *'  grass  *'  (a  species  of  Zoster  a)  on 
which  they  feed,  some  seven  hundred  birds 
are  believed  to  have  been  lost ;  the  birds 
were  starved,  and  would  not  at  that  time 
take   the  com  which   was  provided   for 
them.    At  present  there  is  not  enough 
natural  fooa  for  the  remaining  swans,  and 
they  are  fed  on  boiled  Indian  corn.   Prob- 
ably owing  to  this  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
ancient  locality  a  considerable  colony  of 
swans  has  estaolished  itself  at  Weymouth, 
in    the    Backwater  —  sometimes    called 
Radipole    Lake  —  a   sheet   of   brackish 
water  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  a  third  of 
a  mile  broad,  and  separated  from  the  sea 
by  the  spur  of  old  beach  on  which  the 
town  of  Weymouth  is  built.    A  weir  has 
recently  been  erected  which  prevents  this 
Backwater  from  becoming  a  muddy  estu- 
ary at  low  tide,  as  used  formerly  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  health  of  the  town  is  thereby 
much  improved.    The  sw^ns,  which  num- 
ber probably  about  three  hundred,  have  a 
little  islet  to  themselves,  are  fed  on  boiled 


Indian  com  in  addition  to  the  natural  food 
which  thev  glean  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  lalce,  and  are  supplied  with  fresh 
water  by  the  Wey  and  other  streams  which 
mn  into  and  through  the  Backwater.  The 
prood  people  of  Weymouth  have  tried  to 
induce  the  swans  to  live  in  the  open  sea 
—  in  the  bay;  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, although  occasional  stragglers 
may  be  seen  in  the  bay  or  harbor.  These 
stragglers  often  return  flying,  and  single 
birds  or  pairs  may  be  occasionally  seen 
winging  their  way  home  to  the  Backwater. 
They  seem  to  dislike  a  strong  wind,  and  in 
boisterous  weather  retire  from  the  town 
side  of  the  Backwater,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  food  which  the  inhabitants  pro- 
vide for  them.  These  birds  seem  to  be 
in  excellent  health,  whereas  those  at  the 
older  colony  at  Abbotsbury,  appear  to  be 
in  low  condition.  This  is  also  indicated 
in  the  latter  instance  by  the  unproductive- 
ness of  the  old  birds,  which  are  said  never 
to  lay  more  than  nine  eggs,  generally  only 
three  to  six  ;  whereas  in  the  Norfolk  riv- 
ers the  average  hatch  would  not  be  below 
seven,  and  ten  eggs  are  not  uncommon. 
The  nests  are  constructed  of  reeds  and 
coarse  herbage,  which  are  supplied  to  the 
birds  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  one 
bird  has  hatched  on,  she  is  separated  from 
the  others,  and  other  cygnets  are  given  to 
her  to  rear  to  the  numbMsr  of  about  twenty ; 
these  are  supplied  with  barley-meal,  and 
are  either  fatted  for  the  table  or  turned 
ofiE  to  maintain  the  stock.  The  birds 
always  resort  to  fresh  water  to  drink,  both 
here  and  at  Weymouth ;  and  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them  congregate  for  that  pur- 
pose, laving  their  bodies  and  carefully 
arranging  their  plumaze.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  unpinioned  birds  leave  the  water  to 
return  no  more,  it  may  be  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  their  free-born  brethren. 

To  what  age  the  route  swan  will  attain 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  the  keeper  at 
Abbotsbury  has  never  known  any  to  die 
"in  his  time,"  —  a  pretty  long  experience, 
too,  —  except  of  accident  or  starvation.  A 
pair  known  as  the  king  and  queen  are 
popularly. believed  to  be  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ; 
but  of  that  there  is  no  evidence.  These 
two  eccentric  individuals  do  not  associate 
with  the  common  herd  of  swans,  but  oc- 
cupy a  pond  in  the  neie;hboring  decoy, 
which  no  other  bird  of  the  same  species 
dares  to  invade.  Should  an  intruder  make 
its  appearance,  no  quarter  is  shown  it  by 
their  majesties,  until  it  either  makes  its 
way  out  of  the  decoy  or  is  removed  by 
the  keeper.    Even  their  own  young  ones, 
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after  having  once  left  the  pond,  are  never 
allowed  to  return ;  but  birds  other  than 
their  own  species  —  ducks,  etc.  —  are 
never  molested  by  these  ancient  mon- 
arch s. 

The  Abbotsbury  swans  are  frequently 
joined  by  genuine  wild  birds,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  remain,  but,  as  Hutchin  says, 
*'feed  and  range,  and  return  home  again.** 
These  strangers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whoopers ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  oc- 
casional examples  of  Bewick's  swan  also 
frequent  the  waters,  attracted,  like  the 
whoopers,  by  the  semi-wild  mute  swans. 

It  is  a  long  distance  from  Dorsetshire 
to  the  east  coast  of  Norfolk,  but  probably 
no  other  locality  (after  Abbotsbury),  not 
even  the  Thames  itself,  produces  so  manv 
swans  annually  as  the  Norfolk  '*  broads  ^* 
and  rivers.  Here,  in  the  sluggish  streams 
bordered  by  a  debatable  marein  on  either 
side  —  which  is  neither  land  nor  water, 
and  which  is  covered  with  the  rankest  of 
marsh  vegetation  —  or  on  the  shallow  wa- 
ters of  the  broads  themselves,  the  swans 
thrWe  beyond  measure  and  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly, finding  for  themselves  an  am- 
ple supply  of  their  natural  food  in  the 
teeming  waters.  How  many  swans  there 
are  in  these  favored  regions  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  but  in  Hickling  Broad  alone 
there  are  probably  not  less  than  thirty 
couple;  and  scattered  along  the  river- 
sides and  on  the  marshes,  even  within 
sight  of  the  traveller  as  he  journeys  from 
Norwich  to  Yarmouth  by  rail,  many  old 
birds  may  be  seen  at  the  breeding  season 
busily  collecting  the  material  for  their 
nests,  or  quietly  seated  on  the  great  heaps 
of  rank  marsh-grasses,  a  slight  depression 
in  which  contains  their  treasures,  whilst 
the  old  male  keeps  watch  close  by.  Not 
socially,  as  at  Abbotsbury,  do  the  swans 
nest  here;  every  pair  has  exclusive  pos- 
session of  its  own  district,  and  fierce  bat- 
tles are  the  result  of  the  slightest  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  intruder  to  trespass  on 
its  neighbor's  domain.  Many  of  the  swans 
which,  at  other  seasons,  frequent  distant 
portions  of  the  rivers,  return  regularly 
each  pair  to  their  accustomed  spot  to  nest ; 
and  so  jealous  are  they  of  intruders,  that 
it  is  often  difficult  for  a  young  couple  to 
find  a  settlement.  Of  course  these  swans 
all  have  owners ;  but  except  on  private 
waters,  the  birds  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent individuals  possessed  of  swan-rights 
mix  indiscriminately,  and  pair  with  an 
utter  disregard  to  ownership.  This,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

We  will  suppose  the  month  of  March 


to  have  arrived,  and  the  young  birds,  it 
may  be  only  in  their  second  year  (if  so, 
their  brood  will  be  a  small  one),  to  have 
paired  (probably  for  life),  settled  all  pre- 
liminaries, and  chosen  a  site  for  their  nest ; 
then  begins  the  important  work  of  build- 
ing a  receptacle  for  their  eggs;  and  this 
is  no  mean  labor,  tor  the  swan's  nest  is  of 
ample  dimensions,  and  requires  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  material  for  its 
construction;  and  even  when  sitting,  the 
old  birds  appear  to  be  constantly  adding 
to  and  rearranging  their  already,  to  all 
appearance,  ample  structure.  The  spot 
chosen  for  the  nest  is  always  near  the 
water,  either  on  an  island  in  the  river  or 
broad,  on  the  marshy  "rond,"  or  at  the 
entrance  to  some  marsh-drain,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  coarse  herbage  which  is  sore 
to  be  found  in  abundance  in  such  a  local- 
ity, often  supplemented  by  a  load  of 
marsh-grass  and  sedges,  deposited  in  a 
convenient  position  by  the  broad-keeper. 
The  male  bird  takes  his  fair  share  of  the 
work,  and  when  the  nest  is  in  all  other 
respects  ready  for  the  eggs,  he  stations 
himself  upon  it,  shaping  out,  with  the 
weight  and  motion  of  his  body,  a  hollow 
centre  in  which  they  are  deposited;  nor 
does  his  assiduity  then  cease,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  guarding  his  mate  when  upon  her 
nest,  he  is  always  ready  to  take  her  place 
should  she  desire  to  leave  it  for  a  time. 
An  old  male  swan  never  shows  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  proudly  sailing  up 
and  down  keeping  guard  over  his  nest, 
with  neck  thrown  back  and  wings  arched, 
every  feather  on  his  body  seeming  to 
stand  apart  from  its  fellow  and  to  bristle 
with  excitement  as  he  surges  through  the 
water  to  drive  away  the  intruder.  And 
this  is  not  mere  display ;  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  old  male's  ferocity,  even 
to  his  boldly  boarding  a  boat  and  attacking 
its  occupants.  The  onslaught  of  an  old 
male  swan,  although  not  so  dreadful  as  it 
has  often  been  depicted,  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  danger,  and  some  of  the  broad- 
men  tell  of  serious  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  blows  administered  by  the  stump 
of  the  pinioned  wing  of  an  infuriated  bird. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  mute  swan 
varies  considerably.  It  often  happens 
that  an  adult  bird  is  paired  with  a  young 
mate,  say  of  the  second  year ;  in  this  case 
the  procluce  would  be  greater  than  that 
resulting  from  two  young  birds  ;  for  should 
both  birds  be  only  two  years  of  age,  they 
will  probably  not  produce  more  than  three 
or  four  eggs  the  first  year.  They  will, 
however,  in  each  successive  year  become 
more  and  more  productive,  till  the  full 
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complement  of  nine  to  twelve  eggs  is  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Stevenson,  the  author  of  the 
•*  Birds  of  Norfolk,"  in  a  paper  on  the 
mute  swan  as  observed  in  that  county, 
printed  for  private  circulation,  gives  a 
table  of  the  produce  of  a  pair  of  swans 
which  bred  on  Surlingham  Broad.  In 
eight  years  they  produced  eighty-five  eggs 
and  feared  eighty-two  cygnets.  The 
writer  has  known  several  instances  in 
which  the  same  bird  has  laid  twelve  eggs, 
and  more  than  one  in  which  she  has 
hatched  that  number  of  cygnets. 

In  due  time  —  that  is,  in  about  five 
weeks  —  the  eggs  hatch  into  little  balls  of 
dusky  down,  wnich  are  conveyed  to  the 
water,  and  assiduously  tended  by  their 
proud  parents ;  and  what  a  beautiful  sight 
is  the  snow-white  mother,  surrounded  by 
or  attending  her  dusky  little  ones,  or  per- 
haps, with  arched  wings,  bearing  them 
upon  her  back,  their  queer  little  heads 
peeping  from  beneath  her  shelterine  plum- 
age—  nt  emblem  of  peace!  Then  is 
heard  the  gentle  crooning  note  of  the 
femaJe  before  referred  to,  whilst  the  proud 
father  is  sailing  protectingly  round  in  all 
his  warlike  pomp,  ready  to  give  battle  in 
their  defence  to  all  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  life  of  the  little  cygnets  must 
be  a  happy  one,  as,  tended  by  their  con- 
stant parents,  they  are  taught  all  that  it  is 
becoming  for  baby  swans  to  know,  gradu- 
ally progressing  from  the  down  of  their 
innincy  to  the  rather  inelegant  figure  and 
plumage  of  their  hobbledehoyhood ;  but 
there  is  a  sad  future  before  them,  happily 
hidden  from  their  knowledge. 

The  second  Monday  in  August  is  an 
eventful  day  in  the  history  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dusky  cygnets,  for  on  that  day 
their  fate  is  decided ;  either  they  are  des- 
tined to  live  a  life  of  freedom  like  their 
parents,  or  they  are  hurried  off  to  the 
swan-pit,  there  to  undergo  a  course  of 
gradual  preparation,  which  ends  in  the 
spit. 

The  swan  upping  or  hopping  on  the 
Norwich  rivers,  although  formerly  attend- 
ed with  some  little  pomp,  is  nowadays  a 
prosaic  affair  enough.  On  the  river  and 
its  broads  below  Norwich,  it  takes  place 
on  the  second  Monday  in  August,  but  on 
the  streams  above  the  city  it  is  deferred 
till  the  last  Monday  in  the  same  month. 
The  morning  having  arrived,  the  keeper 
of  the  St.  Helenas  swan-pit,  to  be  here- 
after mentioned,  who  represents  the  swan- 
right  of  the  city  corporation,  meets  the 
representatives  of  the  various  other  swan- 
rights,  at  Buckenham  Ferry,  ten  miles 
^below  Norwich,  on  the  river  Yare ;  and 


the  preliminary  of  breakfast  having  been 
got  through,  the  procession  of  boats  starts 
to  take  up  the  young  swans.  This  is  not 
always  a  very  easy  matter,  as  the  old  birds, 
probably  with  a  glimmering  recollection 
of  former  raids  upon  their  broods,  make 
every  effort  to  lead  their  young  ones  into 
a  place  of  safety.  Before  long,  however, 
they  are  either  surrounded  by  boats,  and 
the  young  ones  captured  by  means  of  a 
sort  of  shepherd*s  crook,  or  both  old  and 
young  are  driven  out  of  the  water  and 
secured.  Sometimes,  however,  a  pair  of 
cunning  old  birds  will  manage  to  get  into 
the  open  water,  or  dodge  between  reed- 
beds,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  be- 
fore they  are  captured ;  but  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  show  so  much  fight  as  might  be 
expected,  seeming,  between  their  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  their  young  ones,  and 
fear  for  themselves,  to  be  quite  bewil- 
dered; and  although  the  piping  of  the 
captured  young  ones  will  induce  them  to 
follow  the  boat  at  first,  they  soon  give  up 
the  chase,  and  seem  to  forget  the  loss  of 
their  families.  When  the  parent  birds  are 
taken  from  the  water,  their  "  marks  "  are 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  whom 
they  belong;  and  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  male  and  female  birds  are  owned 
by  different  proprietors,  the  brood  is 
equally  divided;  if  there  is  an  odd  young 
one,  the  representatives  of  the  two  owners 
"toss  up  "  for  it,  and  by  this  means  make 
an  amicable  distribution.  Should  the 
marks  in  the  bill  of  the  old  birds  be  defec- 
tive from  any  cause,  the  opportunity  is 
taken  to  renew  them  by  fresh  cutting. 

The  young  birds  have  their  feet  turned 
on  their  backs,  where  they  are  tied  by  a 
piece  of  soft  list,  and  are  then  placed  on  a 
bed  of  rushes  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  if 
they  are  to  be  taken  away  for  fattening; 
but  if  they  are  destined  to  replenish  the 
breeding-stock,  they  are  pinioned  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  wing  at  the  carpal 
joint  — a  rough  but  effectual  piece  of  sur- 
gery—  and  are  then  returned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  their  parents.  All  are  marked  by 
having  certain  cabalistic  signs,  the  ancient 
"swan-mark"  pertaining  to  the  "  right  of 
swans,"  cut  upon  their  bills.  This  is 
either  done  by  incising  the  skin  or  notch- 
ing the  side  of  the  bill ;  the  latter  is  the 
more  permanent,  but  both  are  probably 
equally  painful  to  the  bird ;  and  ancient 
as  is  the  practice,  it  seems  a  pity  that  one 
less  cruel  cannot  be  substituted  for  it, 
such, 'for  instance,  as  punching  small  holes 
in  the  web  of  the  foot,  which  would  admit 
of  an  infinity  of  combinations,  and  would 
be  much  less  painful  for  the  bird.     The 


no 
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youDg  swans  intended  for  the  swan-pit 
are  not  pinioned,  as  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent their  fattening  so  readily. 

There  are  several  private  swan-pits  be- 
longing to  the  various  owners  oi  swan- 
rights  on  the  Norwich  rivers,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  cygnets  are  taken  to  the  swan-pit  at 
the  St.  Helen's  Hospital,  an  almshouse 
for  old  men  and  women  at  Norwich,  and 
there  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  institution,  who  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  fattening  them.  Of  the  history  of 
this  ancient  swan-pit,  strange  to  say,  little 
is  known.  None  of  the  local  historians 
mention  it ;  but  as  a  minute  in  the  books 
of  the  Hospital  Trust  says  that  a  new 
swan-yard  was  constructed  in  1793,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  it  existed  long  before  that 
time,  and  by  some  it  is  thought  to  date 
from  even  before  the  year  1547,  when  the 
site  of  the  present  hospital  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Helen's  was  granted  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Norwich 
and  their  successors  forever  by  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  Here  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred cygnets  may  be  seen  at  the  proper 
time  of  year  undergoing  the  process  of 
fattening  in  the  swan-pit,  which  is  con- 
structed of  brickwork,  and  is  about  thirty- 
five  yards  lone  by  twelve  yards  wide  ;  one 
end  is  left  inclined  for  the  convenience  of 
the  birds  in  entering  and  leaving  the 
water ;  the  other  three  sides  are  perpen- 
dicular, and  have  floating  troughs  in  which 
are  placed  the  barley  and  Indian  corn  on 
which  the  birds  feed.  They  have  also, 
particularly  at  first,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cut  grass,  which  is  thrown  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Although  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  the  water 
has  free  access  to  the  swan-pit,  and  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tidal  flow,  which  tends 
to  prevent  its  becoming  foul,  although  so 
thickly  inhabited. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  a  very 
favorable  one  for  the  young  broods,  and 
there  are  at  present  only  eighty  cygnets  in 
the  swan-pit.  Very  pretty  indeed  they 
look  swimming  up  and  down  in  their  new 
home,  and  dabbling  for  their  food,  but  this 
happiness  will  be  of  short  duration;  the 
Christmas  season  will  make  a  great  in- 
road upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  swan-pit, 
and  indeed  after  that  time  they  cease  to 
thrive,  and  by  the  month  of  January  lose 
flesh,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  high 
feeding.  At  their  prime  the  cygnets  will 
weigh  up  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  but  when 
dressed  for  the  table  about  fifteen  pounds, 
constitutiRg  a  very  imposing  dish,  and  fit 
to  grace  the  tables  of  the  royal  and  distin- 
guished persons,  or  the  civic  feasts  at 


which  for  the  most  part  they  are  destined 
to  appear. 

In  a  recently  published  book,  purport- 
ing to  portray  the  manners  and  customs 
prevailing  in  the  east  country  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Browne,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Norwich  phjrsician,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  is  represented  as  lamenting  that 
the  cvgnets  on  the  spit  (note  the  plural, 
and  this  at  an  impromptu  supper !)  testi- 
fied "  by  an  odor  too  strong  to  be  agp^ee- 
able,"  to  their  having  been  kept  a  trifietoo 
long,  a  circumstance  rendered  not  at  all 
improbable  from  the  fact  of  Mistress 
Browne's  supper  taking  place  in  the  month 
of  March,  whereas  cygnets  are  only  in 
season  from  October  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. 

The  value  of  a  cygnet  when  first  taken 
from  its  parents  is  said  to  be  about  ten  or 
twelve  shillings ;  when  fat  it  is  sold  at  the 
swan-pit,  dressed  ready  for  the  spit,  at  two 
guineas ;  but  for  fattening  swans  sent  for 
that  purpose  one  guinea  is  charged  —  not 
too  large  a  sum,  seeing  that,  in  addition  to 
the  care  required,  the  cygnet  before  being 
ready  for  the  table  has  consumed  nearly 
four  bushels  of  barley. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  cygnet, 
when  delivered  to  the  cook,  is  to  oe  re- 
garded with  levity.  No;  the  after-treat- 
ment of  so  ancient  and  grand  a  dish  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left 
to  the  caprice  of  the  chef^  be  he  never  so 
original  a  genius.  Each  bird  sent  out 
from  the  swannery  is  accompanied  by  a 
recipe,  and  that  a  poetical  one,  giving  in- 
structions for  the  due  performance  of  that 
last  rite  of  all,  which  shall  culminate  in 
the  final  entombment  in  the  aldermanic 
stomach.  Would  the  reader  like  to  know 
how 

To  Roast  a  Sioan  t 

Take  three  pounds  of  beef,  beat  fine  in  a  mor- 
tar, 

Put  it  into  the  swan — that  is,  when  you've 
caught  her  I 

Some  pepper,  salt,  mace,  some  nutmeg,  an 
onion, 

Will  heighten  the  flavor  in  gourmand's  opin- 
ion. 

Then  tie  it  up  tight  with  a  small  piece  of  tape. 

That  the  gravy  and  other  things  may  not 
escape. 

A  meal  paste  (rather  stiff)  should  be  laid  on 
the  breast, 

And  some  **  whitey-brown "  paper  should 
cover  the  rest. 

Fifteen  minutes  at  least  ere  the  swan  you  take 
down, 

Pull  the  paste  off  the  bird  that  the  breast  may 
get  brown. 


SIR   RICHARD   FANSHAWE. 
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The  Gravy, 

To  a  gravy  of  beef  (good  and  strong),  I  opine, 

You'll  be  right  if  you  add  half  a  pint  of  good 
wine; 

Pour  this  through  the  swan — yes,  quite 
through  the  belly  — 

Then  serve  the  whole  up  with  some  hot  cur- 
rant-jelly. 

N,B,  —  The  swan  must  not  be  skinned. 


From  Macinillan's  Magazine. 
SIR  RICHARD  FANSHAWE. 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  England  was  an  age  of  confusioo  and 
transition,  of  fi^reat  movements  among 
small  men,  and  the  singular  fascination 
which  these  last  possess  for  us  is  due  in 
the  main  to  the  relative  rather  than  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  time.  In  the 
Civil  War  England  stood  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  modern  world,  yet  still  retained  the 
last  traces  of  the  splendors  of  the  Re- 
naissance ;  she  had  not  fallen  quite  away 
from  the  memory  of  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare. But  her  statesman  and  poets 
were  all  of  the  second  rank,  if  we  except 
the  two  great  figures  of  Cromwell  and 
Milton.  The  depressing  e£Eect  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's  history  on  names  so  distin- 
guished even  as  those  of  StrafiEordor  Pym 
or  Hampden  is  only  equalled  by  the  sink- 
ing of  heart  with  which  one  turns  from  a 
poetry  where  Herbert  takes  almost  the 
first  place;  for  Wither,  though  he  lived 
into  the  Restoration,  in  spirit  and  temper 
as  well  as  in  the  date  of  his  best  work  is 
the  contemporary  of  Browne  and  the  later 
Elizabethans.  The  springs  of  poetry  had 
not  run  dry,  but  the  volume  and  strength 
of  the  stream  fell  away  every  day  more 
sensibly.  No  period  is  inconsiderable  in 
history  which  contains  such  events  as  the 
execution  of  Charles,  the  victory  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  appearance  of  the  **Comus;" 
but  in  their  isolated  greatness  these  events 
only  seem  to  mark  more  strongly  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  time  in  words  and  action. 

Yet  never  in  any  period  did  the  English 
character  show  itself  in  more  perfect  men 
and  women  ;  never  was  such  heroism  and 
goodness  as  that  of  the  persons  who  give 
to  this  age  the  quality  by  which  we  most 
care  to  remember  it.  Out  of  a  debased 
wit,  a  dissolute  literature,  a  corrupt  court, 
rose  the  finest  flowers  of  courtesy  and 
sanctity.  The  mass  of  the  nation  indeed 
was  more  deeply  religious  in  its  ordinary 
thought  and  practice  than  it  ever  has  been 
before  or  since.    But  in  the  reaction  from 


the  extremes  of  Puritan  austerity  and 
Anglo-Catholic  mysticism  it  seemed  as 
though  religion  itself  might  perish,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  pure  remnant  who  held 
straight  forward  between  the  two  and  kept 
England  alive. 

And  so  the  poetry  of  this  period,  though 
with  that  one  great  exception  it  counts 
none  but  minor  poets,  has  a  delicate  charm 
which  appeals  to  some  more  and  to  some 
less,  but  which  never  can  be  wholly  lost. 
The  names  of  Vaushan,  Crashaw,  Her- 
ri ck,  are  such  as  would  leave  our  literature 
perhaps  the  poorer,  certainly  the  less 
sweet  for  their  withdrawal.  And  along- 
side of  these  in  virtue  of  a  little  beautiful 
work  must  be  set  another,  better  known 
as  a  statesman  than  as  an  author,  and  less 
happy  in  either  literature  or  politics  than 
in  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  his  life; 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  knight  and  bar- 
onet, one  of  the  masters  of  the  requests 
(so  runs  the  roll  of  his  titles  in  his  wife's 
words,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria\  secretary  of 
the  L^tin  tongue,  burgess  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  his  Maj- 
esty's most  honorable  Privy  Council  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty's 
ambassador  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  he 
had  a  restless  and  eventful  life,  though 
not  one  distinguished  beyond  others  of 
that  time  in  action  or  suffering.  But  the 
share  he  took  in  the  Civil  Wars  and  the 
Restoration  is  made  very  vivid  to  us  by 
his  wife's  incomparable  memoirs,  the 
most  charming  and  individual  of  any  En- 
l^lish  memoirs  of  the  period,  Mrs.  Hutch- 
mson's  not  excepted.  It  is  from  this 
volume  (printed  for  the  first  time  in  1830) 
that  we  mainly  know  him.  Lady  Fan- 
shawe wrote  the  story  of  her  own  and  her 
husband's  life  during  her  long  widow- 
hood. Of  their  fourteen  children  but  a 
son  and  four  daughters  survived,  and  it 
was  for  the  former,  '*my  most  dear  and 
only  son,"  that  she  wrote. 

Richard  Fanshawe  was  the  fifth  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe  of  Ware  Park 
in  Hertfordshire,  remembrancer  of  the 
exchequer,  one  of  the  magniticent  high 
officials  of  the  later  Eliza^than  period. 
Sir  Henry  had  a  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance with  scholarship  and  music,  and  his 
garden  at  Ware  Park  was  famous  for  its 
collection  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  fruits. 
Brought  up  amid  the  opulence  of  this 
stately  house  and  garden,  of  which  Bacon's 
two  essays  may  give  a  general  idea,  the 
boy  was  sent  to  school  at  Cripplegate  un- 
der the  celebrated  Thomas  Farnaby,  and 
afterwards  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Cambridge  he  went  When  summoned  to  Oxford  by  their 

abroad  and  travelled  in  France  and  Spain,  father,  the   Harrisoas  found  themselves 

was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the  embassy  sadly  off.     Con iri bullous    aud    conlisca- 

at   Madrid,  and  returned  to  England  in  lions  had  exhausted  their  means. 

prospect  of  succeeding   to   the   lucrative  ,„..,.„,.         ,.      .  . 

Signily  of  Icing's  remembrancer  just  when  We,  thai  had  till  that  hour  hved  m  grwi 

thi  JyA  WarVoke  out  and  threw  every  ^^^y  and  g-t^ordcr.^^und  ourselves  .U.e 


)a£usion.    He  was  thirty-four 


changed,  that  wc  kneir  not  at  all  how  t< 


when  he  went  wi  th  the  king  to  Oxford  in  ^y  p,ri'  but  obedience,  for,  from  as  good  a 

1642.     irom   that   lime   forward   his  life  house  as  any  gentleman  of  England  had,  we 

was  one  of  restless  wanderings  only  broken  came  to  a  baker's  house  in  an  obscure  street, 

by  long  periods  of  forced  inaclion.     Like  a.nd  from  rooms  well  fuinished,  to  lie   in   a 

the   Greek  fisherman  in  Callimachus,  he  veiy  bad  bed  in  a  gitret,  to  one  dish  of  meat, 

might  hardly  meet  a  homeless  or  a  ship-  and  that  not  the  best  ordered,  no  moncj,  for 

wrecked  man  without  tears   for  his   own  we  were  as  poor  as  Job. 

fortune,—  Here  these  two  young  people  were  nat- 

obiiyapaiTds  urally  thrown   into  close  intimacy;  and 

imixof,  aiiviji  ff  lea  Saitaoociropd.  surely  there  was  never  a  prettier  couple 

_,,  ....T,       ir  than  the  handsome  young  statesman  and 

Oxford  was  crowded  with  Royahst  fam-  ^^.^oiar,  dear  to  all  his  companions,  called 

ihes  huddled   together  round  the  double  familiarly  Dick  by  the  king  and  entnisted 

court  at  Christ  Church  and  Merion,  living  ^   j,,^  ^^^  agaiJs  of  a  magnitude  above 

almostasthoughinabesieged  ciy  even  h!s  years,  and  the  beautiful  giri  of  eigh- 

beforelheParliamentarytroopshaddrawn  teen,  so  high-spirited  and  tender-heartld. 

doser  in  on  the  south  and  east,  and  while  .,  „g[,  beloved  by  all"  and  frankly 

Ruperts    cavalry    still    commanded    the  ^^^  f„nocently   "ambitious   to  keep  the 

lower   valley    of  the    Thames       Among  best  company.''     It  was  hardly  a  time  for 

these  were  the  Harrisons    another  Hert-  marrying  or   giving    in    marriage.      The 

fordahire  family  connected  by  carnage  RoyaHsf  cause  was  already  goiLg  down, 

with   the   Fanshawes.     The   mother  had  even  before  the  shattering  blow  If  Mars- 

died  three  years  before,  and  on  her  death-  ^^^  ^^^^^     ,;,„„,  ^^      if^j  ^         jl,       ,, 

bed  had  left  the  charge  of  the  whole  fam-  both  families  had  been  among  the  wealft- 

ily  10  her  eldest  daughter  Anne    then  a  i^t  in  England  ;  "we  might  truly  be  called 

girl  of  fifteen     The  description  she  gives  merchant  adventurers,  for  the  stock  we 

of  her  girlhood  IS  too  charming  to  be  put  ^g,  ^p  „„r  trading  with  did  not  amount  to 

into  other  words  than  her  own  :  ~  twenty  pounds  betwixt  us."     But  on  this. 

Now  it  U  necessary  to  say  something  of  my  and  on  the  slender  warrant  of  the  king's 

mother's  education  of  me,  which  was  with  all  promises  and  the    chance   of   recovering 

the  advantages  that  time  afforded,  both  for  their  own  fortunes,  they  were  married  in 

working  all  sorts  of  fine  works  with  my  needle,  the  little  church    of   Wolvercot,   just   by 

and  learning  French,  singing,  lute,   the  vir-  Godstow,  on  May  l8lh,  1644. 
ginals  and  dancing,   and  notwithstanding  I        Henceforward,  till  the  conclusive  defeat 

Earned  as  well  as  most  did,  yet  was  I  *|ld  to  ^f  the  Royalist  party,  their  life  was  one 

that  decree,  that  the   hours  of  mv  beloved  1 : ;_j  , .. . .1 

recreation  took  up  too  much  of  my  time,  for  I  1?"^  romance ;  and  separate   or  together 

loved  riding  in  the  first  place,  running,  and  ">ey  were  always  sustained  through  pov- 

all  active  p^times;  in  short.  I  was  that  which  "'X.  sickness,  and  danger    by  the  same 

we  graver  people  call  a  hoytingcirl;  but  to  be  consUnt  affection,  the  same  unquestioning 

just  to  myself,  I  never  did  mischief  to  myself  piety,  the   same    unconquerable    !o>-altjr. 

or  people,  nor  one  immodest  word  or  action  Now  the  young  wife  is  left  penniless  10 

in  mv  life,  though  skipping  and  activity  was  Oxford,  with  her  first  baby  dying  in  her 

my  delight,  but  upon  my  mother's  death,  I  arms.     A  letter  comes  from  herliusband 

then  began  to  reflect,  and,  as  an  offering  to  3,  g^j^tp]  ^^  ^  bright  May  day,  enclosing 

her  memory.  I  flung  away  those  little  child-  gij      ^^^  nieces 
nesses  that  had  formerly  possessed  me,  and,         .6        1' 

by  my  father's  command,  took  upon  me  charge        I  opened  first  my  letter,  and  read  those  jn- 

of  his  house  and  family,  which  I  so  ordered  expressible  joys  that  almost  overcame  me.  for 

by  my  excellent  mother's  example  as  found  he  told  me  I  should  the  Thursday  foUowing 

acceptance  in  his  sight.     I  was  very  well  be-  come  to  him,  and  to  that  purpose  he  had  sent 

loved  by  all  our  relations  and   my  mother's  me  that  money,  and  would  send  two  of  his 

friends,  whom  I  paid  a  great  respect  to,  and  men  with  horses.     But  that  gold  your  father 

I  ever  was  ambitious  to  keep  the  best  com-  sent  me  when  I  was  ready  to  perish,  did  not 

pany,  which  1  have  done,  thank  God,  all  the  so  much  revive  me  as  his  summons.     I  went 

days  of  my  life.  immediately  to  walk,  or  at  least  to  sit  ui  the 
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air,  beii^  very  weak,  in  the  tardea  of  St  After  the  king's  death  they  crossed  to 

John's    College,   and   there    with    my  good  Ireland,  where   the   last   remaias   of   the 

father    cominumcaied   my  joy.      We  heard  Royalists   were    keeping   up   a    hopeless 

drums  beat  m  the  highway,  under  the  garden  airuFFle  ■  a  sudden  flic ht  at  four  a'claclc 

itSras  Sii  Charles  Lee's  company  o£  foot,  an  "'"'*^  «*  ""''ed  swords,  alone  saving 
acquaintance  of  ours :  I  said  yes,  and  went  up,  'hem  Irora  capture  when  Cork  went  over 
leaning  my  back  to  a  tree  that  grew  on  the  to  Cromwell,  and  he  "  went  through  as 
mount.  The  commander  seeing  us  there,  in  bloodily  as  victoriously."  They  sailed  at 
compliment  gave  us  a  volley  of  shot,  and  one  last  for  Spain  from  the  "disconsolate 
of  their  muskets  being  loaded,  shot  a  brace  of  city"  of  Gal  way,  and  "left  that  brave 
bullets  not  two  inches  above  my  head  as  I  kingdom,  fallen,  in  six  or  eight  months, 
leaned  to  the  tree,  for  which  mercy  and  de-  i„to  ^  ^,05,  miserable  sad  condition,  as  it 
Uverance  I  praise  God.  ^^„,  b„n  many  times  in  most  kings' 
At  that  time  the  road  which  now  leads  reigns,  God  knows  why  I  for  I  presume 
to  the  parks  between  Wadham  and  Keble  not  to  say  ;  but  the  natives  seem  10  me  a 
turned  after  passing  the  garden  of  St.  very  loving  people  to  each  other,  and  coo- 
John's,  and  ran  slantingly  into  the  high,  stantly  false  to  all  strangers." 
road  of  St,  Giles'  through  what  appears  The  voyage  was  not  without  its  adven- 
from  maps  of  the  period  to  have  been  an  tures. 

unenclosed  meadow.     Along  this  road  and  We  pursued  our  voyage  with   prosperous 

at  the  back  of  the  college  garden_  ranihe    winds,  but  with  a  most  tempestuc - 


somewhat  dirty  and  dishevelled  condition,  I  think,  the  greatest  beast  I  ever  saw  of  his 

at    the    present    day),   with   a   "mount"  kind.     When  we  had  just  passed  the  Straits, 

crowned  by  a  summer-house  at  either  end.  "«  **"  coming  towards  us,  with  full  sails,  a 

The  northern  one  of  the  two  mounts  still  Turkish  galley  well  manned,  and  we  believed 

overlooks  the   roadway;  but  it  appealed,  ^/''^"h'^'^  f  L'^n^''^'^^'' '.1,''"^,^'.'^' 

,  ,   ,  ^•'  '  ^f        ,  ^  man  bad  so  laden  hi3  ship  with  eoods  lor 

m  June  of  the  present  year,  more  strongly  sp^„_   ji,jt  i,;^  g^„^  were  useless,   though 

to  the  nose  than  to  the  eye.  the  ship  carried  sixty  guns.     He  called  for 

Now  in  the  height  of  the  war  they  have  brandy ;  and  after  he  had  well  drunken,  and 

to  fly  hastily  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  all  his  men,  which  were  near  two  hundred,  be 

are  set  ashore    half  dead  with    cold  and  called  for  anus  and  cleared  the  deck  as  well 

exposure,  and  plundered  of  all  their  bag-  as  he  could,  resolving  to  fight  rather  than  lose 

gage  by  the  seamen ;  there  they  live  three  hi*  ship,  which  was  worth  thirty  thousand 

weeks    and   odd    days    without   fire   and  pounds      This  was  sad  for  us  passengers;  but 

almost  without  food,  the  beds  near  swim-  tuv  husband  bade  us  be  sure  to  keep  m  the 

ming  with  the  sea ;  -'and  truly  we  begged  ^^^  ''^t^^X^T^'^^'^i.:^  t'hTw^'w^I'^l 

our  daily  bread  of  God    for  we  thought  man^f-war,  hut  if  they  saw  women  they  would 

every  meal  our  last.'     Now,  while  wailing  take   us  for  merchants  and  board  us.      He 

at  Portsmouth  for  a  ship  to  take  them  to  ^tat  upon  the  deck,  and  took  a  gun  and  ban- 

France,  they  are  fired   on  while  walking  doliers,  and  sword,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 

on  the  beach  by  two  Dutch  men-of-war ;  ship's  company,  stood  upon  deck  expecting 

hearing  the  bullets  whiz  by,  "  I  called  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  man-of-war.     This 

my  husband  to  make  haste  back,  and  be-  heasl,  the  captain,  had  locked  me  up  in  the 

ean  to  run,  but  he  altered  not  his  pace,  =abm;  I  knocked  and  called  long  to  no  pur- 

Mying,  '  If  we  must  be  killed,  it  wefe  as  P"'^'  """'  "  ""8}"  '''=.  "b'"-W  »^,»'nf  >."d 

="j'"Bi    "  "^      x^'  ">■  .  Opened  the  door ;  I,  a  1  m  tears,  desired  him 

good  to   be  killed  walking  as  running.  ^^  y^  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^    i^^  ^^  ^^  y^^  (h,„^ 
Now   they    meet   Sir   Kenelm   Digby   at  j,e  wore,  and  his  tarred  coat,  which  he 

Calais,  who  tells  extraordinary  stories  for  did,  and  I  gave  him  half-a-crown,  and  putting 

a  whole  evening  at  the  governor's  table,  them  on  and  flinging  away  my  night-clothes.  I 

ending  with  an  account  of  the   celebrated  crept  up  softly  and  stood  upon  the  deck  by 

barnacle,  the  shellfish  to  appearance  that,  my  husband's  side,  as  free  from  sickness  and 

sticking  upon  old  wood,  becomes  in  lime  fear  as,  I  confess,  from  discretion;  but  it  was 

a   bird.     After  some   consideration,  they  "1=  =ffect  of  that  passion,  which  I  could  never 

unanimously  burst  out  into  laughter,  be-  master.     By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were 

lieving  it  alfogether  false,  and  t^o  say  the  1^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^AtJ'^r.^. 

truth,  it  was  the  only  thing  true   he  had  ^^  ^^^^.^  mln^if-war  tacked  about,  and  we 

discoursed  with  them  ;  "  that  was  his  in-  continued  our  course.     But  when  your  father 

firmity,  though  otherwise  a  person  of  most  5j„  ^  convenient  to  retreat,  looking  upon  me. 

excellent  parts,  and  a  very  fine-bred  gen-  te  blessed  himself,  and  snatched  me  up  in  his 

tleman."  arms,  saying,  "  Good  God.  that  love  can  make 
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thUcbangel  "and  though  he  aeemiDgl v chid  show  a  scholar's   acquaintaace  with   the 

me,  he  would  laugh  at  ii  as  often  as  he  re-  best  ancient  aod  modern  poets.     In  all  he 

membered  that  voyage.  wrote  a  good   deal,  but  the   greater  part 

No  sooner  had  they  landed  at  Malaga  consists  of  translations  from  the  ItalJaii, 

than  the  ship  by  the  negligence  of  acabin-  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.     He  is  one  of 

boy  (not  the  same  cabin-boy,  let  us  hope)  ine  ">^'^y  translators  who   have  wasted 

was  blown  up  in  harbor  with  the  loss  of  a  themselves  over  the  hopeless  tediousness 

hundred  men  "'   the   "  Lusiad."     But,  besides   a   litUe 

On  their  way  through  Spain  they  vis-  graceful  original  work,  his  reputation  rests 

ited                   JO                     J  chiefly  on  his  beautiful  translation  of  the 

"  Pastor  Fido,"  on  a  small  volume  of  trans- 

the  goodly  vast  palace  of  the  kings  called  the  j^ii^^^  („„  yirgil  and  Horace,  and  on  a 

Alhambta    where    buildings    arc    after   the  ■           ^     j             ,         „f         ^^ 

v'''°Vi™.^™  ■™lr.n,,rt,  m^v^n^^  deringia  Latin  verse  of  Fletcher's  "  Faith- 

titles  of  lasper-slone;  many  courts,  many  loun-  ,  ,  _p     ,       .        „ 

tains,  and  by  reason  it  is  iituated  on  the  side  f"l  Shepherdess.' 

of  a  hill  and  not  built  uniform,  many  gardens        Guarini  s   famous   pastoral,    which   ap- 

wiih  ponds  in  them,  and  many  baths  made  of  peared  in  1590,  seems  at   once    to    have 

jispcr,  and  many  principal  rooms  roofed  with  obtained   a   European  reputation,   before 

mosaic  work.     Here  I  was  shewed,   in  the  which  even  that  of  the  "  Aminta  "  paled, 

midst  of  a  very  large  piece  of  rich  embroiderv  ij,  the  original  it  passed  through  countless 

made  by  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  in  the  width  editions,  and  it  was  soon  translated  into 

as  ong  as  half  a  yard  of  the  true  Tynan  dye^  all    civilised    languages.     The    first    En- 

which  19  so  elorious  a  color  that  it  cannot  be  _,■  .  ■_  n 1,1.  i.£ ^  _u-.i. 

expressed:  ft  hath  the  glory  of  scarlet,  the  g>'sh  version  was  Dymock  s  (602),  which 

beauty  of  purple,  and  is  so  bright,  that  when  [^'"gfly    modelled    "The    Fai  hful    Shep- 

the  eye  is  removed  upon  any  other  object  it  herdess.       Fanshawe  s    translation    itself 

seems  as  white  as  snow.  passed  through  five  editions :  "  Apud  nos- 

.,        ,    ,  ,.  1    J      a   1.1     .  trales  etiam,'' he  says  elsewhere,  "vel  bis 

After  being  shipwrecked  off  Nantes,  foetus  et  me  inlerprete  nuraeratur  inde- 

they  finally  reached    Paris;    whence    Sir  lipjja" 

Richard  (he  was  iiow  created  a  baronet)       .j-here  is  not  space  here  to  enter  into  a 

went  to  join   the  king   m  Scotland      He  discussionof  the  history  of  pastoral.     But 

was   taken   prisoner    after   the   battle    of  ^^  sufficient  account  has  vet  been  eiven 

Worcester,  and  brought  under  guard  to  „£  -^^  ,,^,g  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^       ^^^  ^^  ,1,^ 

Whitehall,    where    for     more    than    two  i^^^,^     ig^e  which  it  held  in  English 
months  of  that  wet  autumn  he  was  kept  in  ^^^^  ^^  beginnings  in  Spenser  till 

close  confinement  and  in  daily  expectation  f^  dwindled  away  in  the  frigidities  of  Shir- 

"  death.  l^y      It  „as  the  one  flowering-time  of 

During  the  time  of  bis  imprisonment  I  failed  pastoral   in  England;  like  some   delicate 

not  contmuallv  to  go,  when  the  clock  struck  exotic,  this   form   of  poetry  seems  to  re- 

t,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  my  quire  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature 

on  fool,  from  my  lodging  ^yhich   may  not  concur  for  many  genera- 

ery  I^ne  to  Whitehall,  in  at  the  entry  (ions  together.     Just  then  a  period  of  re- 

^^  nnh^.Vi'^o-.idTuXt^*:::!^^^-  nT*T  «r  ^^n'°''rrf'r''t 

and  softly  call  him :  he,  after  the  first  time  "''^f  "?  ""f  t>eaut.  u   and  artificial  world, 

excepted,  never  failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  "here,  in  Chapman  s  lovely  phrase, 

the  first  call :  thus  we  talked  together,  and  flowers  and  founts  and   nymphs  and 

sometimes  I  was  so  wet  with  the  ram  that  it  semieods, 

went  m  at  mv  neck  and  out  at  my  heels.     He  ^^j  ^11  the  Graces  find  their  old  abodes, 
directed  me  how  I  should  make  my  addresses. 

which  I  did  ever  to  their  general,  Cromwell,  Jt  is  a  form  of  poetry  which  seems  un- 

who  had  a  great  respect  for  your  father,  and  real  to  us  now  ;  more  so  than  Other  forms, 

would  have  bought  him  off  to  his  service  upon  because  it  speaks  in  what  is  to  us  a  strange 

^J""™*-  language.     liut   that   language    was    then 

Terms  were  at   last  arranged;  and  for  real   and  intelligible;  it  was  part   of  the 

the  next  seven  years  the  Fans  ha  wes  lived  common  thought   of  the   civiliied  world. 

quietly  as  prisoners   on  parole,  Urst   in  And  all  forms  of  language  are  in  their 

Yorkshire   and   then  in  or  near  London,  different  waj's    conventional,   one   hardly 

It  was  during  these  quiel  years  that  most  more  essentially  so  than  another,  though 

ofhis  literary  workwas  done.     "  He  never  now  one  and  now   another  may  seem  at 

used  exercise  but  walking,  and  that  gen-  the  time  to  express   things  more  vividly 

erally  with  some  book  in  his  hand,  which  and  really.     But  this  much  must  be  borne 

oftentimes  was  poetry,"  and  his  writings  in  mind,  that  the  essence  of  pastoral  is 


hand,  all  alone  a 
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wholly  misconceived  if  it  is  taken  co  be 
in  any  way  a  description  or  transcription 
of  nature.  It  deals'  much  with  outward 
things,  but  it  makes  no  attempt  at  con- 
sistency or  accuracy  in  the  way  in  which 
it  looks  on  them ;  they  are  the  arbitrary 
or  even  fantastic  flower-border  of  its  text, 
which  always  remains  the  same,  the  de- 
sire after  rest,  the  thirst  for  beauty.  Hie 
gelidi fontes^hk  mollia  prata^  Lycari:  it 
IS  not  the  coolness  of  real  Greek  spring- 
water  nor  the  softness  of  live  Italian 
meadow-grass  of  which  it  murmurs ;  its 
cry  of  unsatisfied  longing,  — 

TLoifi^  Ci  fMKOp,  tide  kqt'  upeog  krrpo^artvov 

is  lifted  up  towards  no  earthly  hills.  Per- 
haps as  language  is  made  the  subject  of 
more  curious  study  a  certain  fantastic 
quality  tends  to  become  fixed  in  it ;  and 
the  more  remote  and  arbitrary  the  sym- 
bolism of  literature  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  word)  becomes,  the  more  closely  are 
writers  bound  together,  as  in  some  craft 
or  guild,  by  the  common  knowledge,  so  to 
say,  of  the  secrets  of  their  profession, 
such  rules  of  art  and  such  dexterities  of 
hand  as  can  be  taught  and  transmitted. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  the  obsolete  phrase 
of  the  republic  of  letters  has  a  real  mean- 
ing. 

A  singular  example  of  this  tendency  to 
seek  a  common  language  is  offered  in  an- 
other work  of  Fanshawe^s.  The  tiny  and 
rare  volume  of  1658,  entitled  "  La  Fida 
Pastora,  Comoedia  Pastoralis  Autore  ¥F 
Anglo-Britanno,''  is  a  translation  into  the 
current  Latin  verse  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess ; "  an  attempt,  as  he  says  in  the 
curious  preface,  to  obtain  for  English  ware 
a  free  market  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
vindicate  for  the  English  muses  a  place 
not  below  those  of  ancient  and  modern 
I  taly.  The  translation  is  very  interesting, 
and  much  better  than  one  would  expect 
from  the  extraordinary  dog-Latin  of  the 
title.  Some  of  it  does  not  rise  above 
schoolboy's  level,  but  it  succeeds  on  the 
whole  in  its  principal  object  of  being  read- 
able. The  blank  verse  and  rhymed  coup- 
lets are  translated  in  hexameters;  the 
beautiful  short  couplets,  in  the  writing  of 
which  Fletcher  had  so  facile  and  perfect 
a  mastery,  into  hendecasyllabics,  which 
imitate  with  wonderful  skill  the  silver 
speed  of  the  English  metre ;  and  some 
of  the  lyrics,  oddly  as  it  sounds  to  the 
scholar,  into  rhymed  accentual  Latin. 
One  passage  may  be  (quoted,  the  famous 
**■  Shepherds  all  and  maidens  fair." 


Pastores  et  amabiles  puellae, 
Omnes  claudite  mox  greges  ovili; 
Condensatus  enim  nigrescit  aer ; 
Magnum  nunc  quoque  sol  iter  peregit. 
En  ut  stillula  basiat  caduca 
Quicquid  rideat  herbulae  per  agios, 
Florum  pendula  sericis  coronis 
Ut  crystal linus  ordo  fibularum. 
En  nubes  (gravidas  polo  x;uentes : 
En  noctem  Styge  Vesperum  vocantem. 
Qua  surgente  subit  gravis  saluti 
Caligo  vapor  umidique  flatus 
Lascivam  faciem  super  volantes 
Horum  ala  trepidante  pascuorum ; 
Qui  auacunque  cadent  ibi  innocenti 
Nee  flori  neque  gemmulae  favebunt. 

But  a  better  measure  of  his  scholarship 
than  this  is  given  in  the  third  of  the  small 
volumes  of  translations,  that  of  1652,  con- 
taining, besides  passages  from  Virgil  and 
Ausonius,  some  fifty  odes  of  Horace.  His 
noble  version  of  the  fourth  iEneid  was  not 
executed  till  later,  and  was  published  in 
1664.  A  gentleman's  scholarship,  if  so 
antique  a  phrase  be  ytx,  allowable  in  an 
age  when  the  thing  it  expresses  is  fast 
ceasing  to  exist,  is  shown  in  these  trans- 
lations to  perfection.  His  odes  are  full  of 
turns  of  phrase  that  render  some  subtlety 
of  the  Latin  with  incomparable  skill. 
What  could  be  happier  than  this  render- 
i  ng  of  partem  solido  demere  de  die  (i .  i )  ?  — 

There  is  that  neither  scorns  to  taste 
Old  Massic,  nor  half  days  to  waste 
Under  a  shady  poplar  spread, 
Or  at  a  babbUng  fountain's  head. 

Or  of  the  rura  qua  Liris  (i.  31)  ?  — 

Not  fields  which  quiet  Liris  laves. 
And  eats  into  witn  silent  waves. 

Or  again,  in  spite  of  some  phrases  which 
even  then  may  have  bordered  on  being 
quaint,  the  noble  and  melancholy  cadences 
of  the  jEquam  memento  (ii.  3).  It  is 
given  here  with  the  spelling  unaltered. 

Keep  still  an  equal  Minde,  not  sunk 

With  storms  of  adverse  chance,  not  drunk 
With  sweet  Prosperitie, 
O  Dellius  that  must  die, 

Whether  thou  live  still  Melancholy, 

Or  stretcht  in  a  retired  Valley, 
Make  all  thy  howers  merry 
With  Bowls  of  choicest  Sherry. 

Where  the  white  Poplar  and  tall  Pine 

Their  hospitable  shadow  joyne. 
And  a  soft  purling  Brook 
With  wrigling  stream  doth  crook ; 

Bid  hither  Wines  and  Oyntments  bring. 

And  the  too  short  Sweets  of  the  Spring, 
Whilst  Wealth  and  Youth  combine, 
And  the  Fates  give  thee  Line. 

Thou  must  foreoe  thy  purchased  Seats, 

Ev'n  that  which  Golden  Tiber  wets, 
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Thou  must ;  and  a  glad  Heyre 

Shall  revel  with  thy  Care. 
If  thou  be  Rich,  bom  of  the  Race 
Of  antient  Imuhtis^  or  Base 

Liest  in  the  street;  all's  one; 

Impartial  Death  spares  none. 
All  eo  one  way :  shak*d  is  the  Pot, 
And  first  or  l2ist  comes  forth  thy  Lot, 

The  Pass,  by  which  thou  *rt  sent 

T'  etemall  Banishment. 

•* The  fates  give  thee  line ; "  "liest  in  the 
street ; "  "  Thou  must  .  .  .  Thou  must," 
echoing  with  such  startling  skill  the  som- 
bre Cedes  .  .  •  Cedes  of  the  Latin :  these 
small  felicities  show  the  scholar  who  is 
also  a  craftsman  in  language  on  his  own 
account. 

After  Cromweirs  death  the  Fanshawes 
were  allowed  to  cross  to  France,  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  king  at  the 
Restoration.  Two  years  later  Sir  Rich- 
ard was  made  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
recalled  the  next  year,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  England  appointed  to  the  splendid 
position  of  ambassador  to  Spain.  On 
June  26th,  1666,  he  died  at  Madrid  of  a 
malignant  fever  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
His  body  was  brought  to  England  and 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Hertford, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Ware,  where  his  monument 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  side  chapel  off  the 
chancel. 

He  was  not  unhappy  in  the  timeliness 
of  his  death.  A  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  Hydes  had  made  his  position  at  court 
very  uncomfortable,  and  he  was  actuallv 
under  recall  to  England  when  he  died. 
The  England  to  which  he  would  have 
returned  must  have  grown  more  and  more 
distasteful  to  him.  On  her  way  home 
Lady  Fanshawe  received  the  news  of  the 
burning  of  London ;  a  symbol,  written  in 
large  letters,  of  the  decay  into  which  the 
England  of  the  Restoration  was  sinking. 
He  had  formerly  hailed  what  seemed  the 
settled  peace  of  the  early  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  in  terms  beautiful  in  their  hy- 
perbole. 

Only  the  island  which  we  sow 
(A  world  without  the  world)  so  far 
From  present  wounds,  it  cannot  show 
An  ancient  scar. 

White  Peace,  the  beautifull'st  of  things. 
Seems  here  her  everlasting  rest 
To  fix,  and  spreads  her  downy  wings 
Over  the  nest. 

As  when  great  Jove's  usurping  reign 
From  the  plagued  world  did  her  exile, 
And  tied  her  with  a  golden  chain 
To  one  blest  isle ; 


Which  in  a  sea  of  plenty  swam, 
And  turtles  sang  on  every  bough ; 
A  safe  retreat  to  all  that  came 
As  ours  is  now. 

These  words  were  cruelly  falsified  by 
the  Civil  War ;  but  the  Civil  War  nevei 
brought  England  into  such  degradation  as 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Medway  and  the 
infamous  Treaty  of  Dover. 

And  one  result  of  the  long  struggle  had 
been  the  permanent  embittering  of  the 
English  temper.  Puritanism  sank  bacl 
into  itself  more  and  more ;  the  vice  anc 
purposelessness  of  the  great  world  be 
came  yearly  more  flagrant  and  intolerable 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  anc 

moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk ; 

but  never  in  England  had  this  been  sc 
nearly  the  case.  Out  of  this  darkness  h< 
was  released. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  Lady  Fan 
shawe  I  cannot  forbear  giving  two  more 
extracts  from  this  most  charming  of  books 
Both  may  be  classed  under  the  head  oi 

f  host-stories.     The  scene  of  the  first  is  ic 
reland  in  the  winter  of  1650-51. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honoi 
O'Brien's,  a  lady  that  went  for  a  maid,  but  feii 
believed  it.  She  was  the  youngest  daughtei 
of  the  Earl  of  Thorn  ond  There  we  staved 
three  nights,  the  first  of  which  I  was  surprised 
by  being  laid  in  a  chamber,  when,  about  one 
o^clock  I  heard  a  voice  that  wakened  me.  1 
drew  the  curtain,  and,  in  the  casement  of  the 
window,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  z 
woman  leaning  into  the  window  through  the 
casement  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and 
ghastly  complexion :  she  spoke  loud,  and  in 
a  tone  I  had  never  heard,  thrice,  *•  A  horse;  " 
and  then  with  a  sigh  more  like  the  wind  than 
breath  she  vanished,  and  to  me  her  bod) 
looked  more  like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance. 
I  pulled  and  pinched  your  father,  who  nevei 
woke  during  the  disorder  I  was  in,  but  at  last 
was  much  surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright, 
and  more  so  when  I  related  the  story  and 
shewed  him  the  window  opened.  Neitner  ol 
us  slept  any  more  that  night,  but  he  enter 
tained  me  with  telling  me  how  much  mor< 
these  apparitions  were  usual  in  this  countr] 
than  in  England ;  and  we  concluded  the  caus< 
to  be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  anc 
the  want  of  that  knowing  faith  which  shoulc 
defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  devil 
which  he  exercises  among  them  very  much 
About  five  o'clock  the  lady  of  the  house  canu 
to  see  us,  saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  al 
night,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers,  whos< 
ancestors  had  owned  that  house,  had  desire< 
her  to  stay  with  him  in  his  chamber,  and  tha 
he  died  at  two  o'clock ;  and  she  said,  '*  I  wis! 
you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  for  it's  tin 
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custom  of  the  place  that,  when  any  of  the  hibil  their  foolishness  in  a  thousand  ways, 
family  are  dying,  the  shape  of  a  woman  ap-  that  they  are  anything  but  semiJdiotic, 
pears  in  the  window  eircrj.  night  till  they  be  although  to  an  outsider  without  respon- 
"^^  Thw  woman  was  manv  ages  ago  got  sibiijty,  their  obstinacy  and  obtuscness 
with  child  by  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  J'  -.-elv  farcical 

murdered  her  in  Ws  garden  and  fiung  her  may  oe  merely  tarcicai. 
into  the  river  under  the  window,  but  t^ly  I  ,  Remembering  how  they  served  me  when 
thought  not  of  it  when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  '  '^^s  charged  with  seeing  to  Iheir  safety 
being  the  best  room  in  the  house.''  We  made  and  general  well-being,  I  sometimes  laugh, 
little  reply  to  her  speech,  but  disposed  our-  but  at  the  time  I  generally  swore.  One 
selves  to  be  gone  suddenly.  would  think  that  a  ewe  which  had  been  the 

This  quaint  story  is  in  the  very  vein  of  "notheroha  lamb  for  several  years  in  suc- 
the  romantic  drama,  a  winter's  tale,  such  "f  m"  1,°"^^  ''■,  '^^'  '-""*  "i'j  ™'°  "" 
stu£E  as  dreams  or  as  plays  might  be  made  ""^  blood-thirstily  desirous  of  destroying 
of.  Thehumorof  the  opening  and  clos-  'ts  last  acquisition  in  the  shape  of  off- 
ing words  is  one  out  of  a  hundTed  touches  ^P^'^S;.  but  nevertheless  an  ancient  ewe  is 
thtt  makes  Lady  Fanshawe  like  one  of  fs  foolish  as  her  granddaughter,  showing 
Shakespeare's  women  to  us,  pure-souled  "'^  ™°»t  "^'l^'^  an-tiely  on  ones  ap- 
and  free-hearted  as  onlv  the  best  women  Pro?<;h  even  when  the  herder  comes  to 
are.  Contrast  with  it  this  other  story,  of  »'^'^'  ^"  '"„''*'"  '™uble.  The  lambing 
three  years  after  the  KestoraDon.  Simply  season  is  at  all  times  a  period  of  toil  and 
»  it  is  told,  the  naked  horror  of  the  narri  "'^  '■'  »  country  where  the  flocks  are 
tive  is  hardly  equalled  by  what  tragedy  or  ''"^'=^  by  day  and  night  on  account  of 
history  records  of  household  furies  and  "''^  ^."S^  °\  coyotes-  but  if  the  ewes 
prodigious  sins,  the  darkly  uttered  terrors  "'■""rf'^.-'t''  '^"'  ^"1'''  ?*  ,J"^°?'  f"""* 
ot  the  houses  of  Thyestes  or  Cypselus.  """'"^  '6*'*'=°  'j"°'^  than  half  one's  bur- 
'  "^  dens.    Letme  give  an  illustration,  and  say 

There  lives  not  far  from  Canterbury  a  thai  I  have  a  down  ewes,  with  oSspring 
gentleman  called  Colonel  Colcpeper,  whose  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  old,  which  I 
mother  was  widow  unto  the  Lord  Strangford.    ^^^^   p^j   5^  themselves.     I   have  made 

?^,^.?T,^*"„^H«H"'™';,".hi^'''''S^^  ""^   flo<:k   t'^vel  during  the  day.  so  that 

hiro,  as  the  world  said,  in  too  much  love.     She  ,(,.■    ,;„|„  „„„.,]  ;„  „„  *„„  „„,/,i,,„  v,,i( 

married  Mr.  Porter.     ThU  brother  and  sister  ^^^"  ''"'«  ^^o""'  '*.  "°*  °°  "'°"'.  '''an  half 

being  both  atheists,  and  living  a  life  according  a  mile  ofi.     Meantime  the  sun  is  sinking 

to  their  profession,  went  in  a  frolic  into  a  °^"  the  brow  of  a  westward  hill,  and  in 

vault  of  their  ancestors,  where,  before  they  '^ss  than  an  hour  it  will  be  dark.     Surely, 

returned,  they  pulled  some  of  their  father's  a  novice  would  say,  it  cannot  take  more 

and  mother's  hairs.     Within  a  very  few  days  than  a  few  minutes  to  put  these  in  yonder 

after   Mrs.  Porter  fell   sick  and  died.      Her  corral,  which  seems  but  a  step  across  the 

brother  kept  her  body  in  a  coffin  set  up  in  his  plain.     Wait,  my  young  friend,  and  see. 
buttery,  saying  it  would  "oj  be  Jong  before  he        j  ^^  ^n  horseback,  and  have  my  long 

fog1u.e^fb'r?rone"ntht^.entS  ^^""^-1  'j°  "-^""^  'hroug|,  thf 
until  the  time  that  we  were  told  the  story,  ^°<^}^-  ^'^^'y  drive  the  mothers  out,  and 
which  was  three  months,  ihey  say  that  1  head,  gather  mv  twenty-four  in  one  group.  I 
as  cold  as  death,  with  curled  "hair  like  his  put  their  heads  in  the  right  direction,  and 
sister's,  did  ever  lie  by  him  wherever  he  slept,  move  behind  them  in  a  quiet  walk.  But 
notwithstanding  he  removed  to  several  places  some  of  them  gaze  longingly  after  those 
and  countries  to  avoid  it,  and  several  persons  who  are  not  yet  mothers,  and  quietly  edge 
told  OS  they  had  felt  thU  apparition.  off  to  the   right.     I  intercept  them   cau- 

J.  W.  Mackail.        tiously.     Now  that   ewe   on   the  left  has 
her  head  where  her  tail  ought  to  be,  and 

.  her  lamb  totters  after  her.     When  I  have 

turned  her  those  on  the  right  have  reversed 
front  again,  so  I  go  back  a  little  more 
quickly.  With  a  sudden  jump  the  hind- 
most ewe  goes  on,  frightens  her  nearest 
neighbor,  the  last  lamb  is  left  alone,  and 
In  spite  of  the  interest  I  took,  and  still  the  next  one  has  a  ewe  by  its  side  which 
take,  ID  sheep,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  is  not  its  mother.  Now  the  result  of  this 
■tnpider  animal  in  all  creation.  One  may  manceuvre  is  very  complex,  and  not  to  be 
pernaps  make  out,  by  special  pleading,  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  The  deserted 
that  horses  and  dogs  are  astonishingly  lamb  bleats  loudly  and  laments,  whereon 
intelligent,  but  do  one  can  convince  a  man  all  the  ewes  turn  round  hurriedly  in  great 
who  has  herded  sheep,  and  seen  them  ex-   anxiety,  except  perhaps  the  real  mother. 
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which  is  content  for  a  moment  with  her 
neighbor's  o£Esprins.  Perhaps  two  or 
three  run  back  a  little  way,  and  then  their 
lambs  cry  out  for  them  to  return.  By-and- 
by  the  ewe  which  has  the  little  stranger  by 
her  side  turns  to  smell  it,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment looks  suspicious.  When  a  second 
sniff  has  converted  her  dread  suspicion 
into  certainty  she  butts  the  poor  stagger- 
ing little  wretch  over,  and  scurries  fear- 
fully from  one  to  the  other,  knocking  half 
of  them  down  when  she  is  sure  they  are 
not  hers.  By  this  time  she  is  at  the  head 
of  the  band,  and  the  horrible  thought 
strikes  her  that  she  must  have  left  her 
lamb  with  the  main  flock.  She  is  o£E  like 
lightning,  and  so  am  I,  being  lucky  if  I 
stop  and  turn  her.  When  I  do  get  her 
back  the  others  are  carefully  retracing 
their  steps  ;  while  the  deserted  lamb,  being 
sure  that  every  sheep  it  sees  is  its  parent, 
tries  to  obtain  milk  on  the  strength  of  the 
relationship.  By  the  time  it  has  been 
knocked  down  half-a-dozen  times  the 
mother  comes  up  at  a  run,  there  is  a  bleat 
and  a  baa,  and  momentary  content.  I 
turn  them  and  begin  again,  being  a  little 
heated  in  temper.  I  crack  my  whip  softly, 
and  then  louder  as  I  move  on.  Suddenly 
a  lamb,  probably  the  very  youngest,  is 
struck  with  the  evident  belief  that  my 
horse  is  its  mother,  and  tries  to  get  under 
his  hoofs.  I  stop  until  the  deserted  par- 
ent comes  and  persuades  it  that  a  horse 
after  all  is  not  a  sheep.  When  that  is  set- 
tled, and  the  lamb  has  taken  a  little  milk 
to  make  quite  sure,  I  move  on  again. 
Alas !  I  come  a  little  too  close,  and  a  ewe 
which  is  smitten  with  sudden  intense  hun- 
ger, and  the  apparent  desire  to  eradicate 
one  particular  knot  of  grass,  does  not  see 
me  until  I  am  right  over  her.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  frightens  all  the  rest,  the  big 
sheep  are  together,  and  the  lambs  by 
themselves.  Then  what  a  Babel !  I  have 
to  stop  two  or  three  which  break  out  to 
go  to  the  main  body,  now  some  distance 
away,  and  then  the  lambs  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  ewe  in  particular  is 
responsible  for  them  all,  while  she  is  per- 
versely inclined  to  believe  that  I  have 
stolen  her  peculiar  and  natural  property. 
The  other  agonized  mothers  hurry  up  and 
dash  into  the  bleating  band,  smell  and  butt 
over  one  after  the  other  in  frantic  anxiety, 
and  then  subside  into  their  customary  de- 
meanor as  each  finds  her  own.  There  is 
peace  once  more ;  but  bv  this  time  the 
sun  has  disappeared,  the  shadows  lengthen 
rapidly  over  the  dusty  plain,  and  the  cor- 
ral is  nearly  as  far  o£E  as  it  was  at  first. 
What  next,  then  ?    Why,  this,  that  one 
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lamb  declines,  poor  tired  little  wretch,  to 
go  further  on  any  persuasion.  So  I  dis- 
mount, and  lift  it  up  very  slowly,  while  the 
wild-eyed  mother  watches  every  motion  I 
make.  I  walk  on,  but  before  I  have  got  a 
yard  the  ewe  runs  madly  after  the  rest, 
looking  for  the  very  lamb  she  saw  me  lift, 
and  her  baaing  sorrow  would  make  any 
one  else  but  a  sheep-herder  pity  her. 
After  some  ineffectual  sniffs,  which  the 
other  ewes  resent,  she  too  thinks  that  her 
lamb  has  returned  to  the  main  flock  in 
some  miraculous  manner,  although  she 
ought  to  know  that  it  cannot  move  at  all. 
I  have  to  put  it  down,  mount  in  hot  haste, 
and  do  another  fiery  gallop.  Then  the 
same  thing  occurs  again,  but  I  am  more 
cruelly  careful  this  time,  and  pinch  the 
lamb  every  few  yards  to  make  it  bleat. 
The  mother  runs  up  and  down  wildly,  but 
comes  to  smell  it  as  I  stop  and  hold  it 
out  at  arm's  length.  Then  she  backs,  and 
after  another  step  or  two  I  have  to  repeat 
the  holding  out  and  pinching,  while  on 
both  sides  of  me  the  others  are  trying  to 
return.  At  last  I  have  to  put  it  down  and 
get  them  together  again,  with  the  inevita- 
ble result  that  they  all  lose  their  lambs 
once  more,  and  unanimously  resume  their 
sniffing,  butting  over,  and  wild  rushes,  just 
as  if  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  hap- 
pened. And  it  is  nearly  dark  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  corral.  When  we  do,  all 
the  ewes  get  in  while  the  lambs  stay  out. 
On  getting  the  lambs  in,  the  ewes  are 
out.  When  I  think  I  am  on  the  point 
of  getting  them  all  in  one  ewe  will  stay  out 
with  the  wrong  lamb,  which  she  knocks 
sprawling.  Then  she  rushes  half-a-dozen 
times  round  the  corral  without  seeing  the 
entrance.  Meanwhile  the  lamb  finds  its 
mother  with  the  fence  in  between,  and  is 
making  great  efforts  to  get  through  a  hole 
much  too  small  for  it,  while  the  mother 
eyes  it  from  within  in  the  last  stage  of 
fear.  If  I  finally  can  leave  them  by  the 
time  the  light  of  day  has  quite  fadea  and 
supper  is  finished  at  the  camp  or  home 
ranch,  I  am  lucky.  And  this  is  repeated 
often  and  often,  until  the  lambs  know  their 
mothers  well  and  the  sheep  have  become 
accustomed  to  be  nightly  corralled. 

It  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on 
the  obscure  causes  of  the  stupidity  of 
sheep  to  see  them  fight.  To  watch 'two 
rams  engage  in  a  duel,  which  they  do  in  a 
most  gentlemanly  manner,  as  if  it  were  as 
much  a  matter  of  etiquette  as  an  engage- 
ment with  swords  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
is  better  than  most  farces  nowadays.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  ten  or  twenty  rams 
in  a  yard  or  corral,  and  presently  two  put 
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their  beads  together.  Probably  they  are 
having  a  conversation,  and  in  it  some  de- 
batable matter  crops  up,  for  one  shakes 
his  head  impatiently  as  if  doubting  the 
word  of  his  interlocutor.  The  insulted 
ram  looks  up,  advances  a  step  or  two,  and 
they  rattle  their  horns  together.  Instantly 
all  the  other  gentlemen  gather  round  as 
the  two  intending  combatants  march  back- 
wards step  by  step  with  an  admirable 
slowness  and  deliberation.  They  are  the 
two  knights  at  the  ends  of  the  lists.  There 
is  an  instant^s  pause,  and  then  they  hurl 
themselves  violently  forward  to  meet  fore- 
head to  forehead  with  a  shock  that  ought 
to  break  their  skulls.  Then  the  solemn 
backward  march  recommences,  the  pause 
is  made,  and  the  two  belligerents  leap  at 
each  other  once  more,  and  the  terrible 
thud  is  heard  again.  Sometimes  they  run 
ten  courses  before  one  turns  dizzy  and 
declines  the  battle,  but  oftener  five  or  six 
blows  make  the  thinner-skulled  turn  away, 
to  be  contemptuously  hustled  in  the  rear 
by  the  conqueror.  Occasionally  the  sight 
of  one  set  of  duellists  inspires  the  unoc- 
cupied lookers-on  with  a  noble  ardor,  and 
couple  after  couple  join  in  to  march  back- 
wards side  by  side,  and  rush  forward  in 
line  to  meet  the  opposing  forces.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  interest 
in  this  than  the  mere  farce  of  the  displav. 
However  such  a  habit  arose,  it  can  hardly 
now  be  advantageous  to  the  species,  and 
must  tend  to  lower  them  in  the  scale  of 
intellect;  for  while  the  thickest-skulled 
remain  lords,  those  with  the  most  room 
for  brains  often  get  their  craniums  cracked 
with  fatal  results.  This  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  very  uncommon  idiocy  of  domes- 
ticated sheep,  just  as  the  duello  among 
the  Australian  blackfellows  may  throw 
lieht  on  the  dull  thick-headedness  of  some 
of  the  native  humans  in  that  country.  For 
their  favorite  method  of  duelling  —  at 
least  it  was  that  of  which  I  heard  most  — 
is  to  take  two  clubs,  and  having  drawn 
lots  in  some  manner  for  the  first  blow,  to 
•strike  the  loser  on  the  head,  as  he  bends 
down,  with  the  utmost  force  possible.  If 
that  blow  is  not  decisive  —  and  it  is  not 
always  so  —  it  is  the  turn  of  the  other 
man  to  do  his  best,  and  so  on  until  a  skull 
is  cracked  or  its  owner  rendered  insensi- 
ble. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  nearer 
parallel  to  the  duel  of  the  rams. 

It  was  at  Mossgiel  in  New  South 
Wales,  when  I  was  taking  some  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  same  rams  to  a  paddock, 
that  I  was  struck  by  the  earliest  manifes- 
tation of  perfect  instinct  in  a  doe  that  I 
ever  saw.    It  was  in  a  little  rough-haired 


colley  pup,  whose  mother  belonged  to  a 
man  who  was  travelling.  As  she  littered 
at  our  place  he  was  going  to  destroy  the 
pups,  but  fortunately  there  was  another 
colley  suckling  some  at  the  same  time, 
and  I  made  her  undertake  the  office  of 
foster-mother  for  three  by  force.  I  held 
her  down  in  spite  of  her  resistance  while 
the  litde  fellows  I  had  selected  made  a 
meal,  and  at  the  end  of  some  days  she  did 
not  know  the  strangers  from  her  own,  and 
brought  them  up  together.  I  kept  the 
most  promising  one  for  myself,  and  named 
him  Bo 'son.  He  was  only  two  months  old 
when  I  took  him  out  to  the  place  where  I 
was  at  work,  and  until  then  he  had  never 
beheld  a  sheep  at  close  quarters.  For 
three  or  four  days  I  kept  him  tied  up  close 
to  my  tent,  but  on  the  fourth  he  got  away 
and  followed  me  and  my  big  dog  Sancho 
down  to  the  gate  of  the  paddock  where  I 
had  just  driven  these  rams.  On  reaching 
them  I  found  I  had  left  my  tools  for  mend- 
ing wire-fencing  behind  me,  and  as  I  rode 
back  Sancho  came  with  me,  for  there  was 
no  need  to  fear  they  would  stray  far,  being 
slow  and  steady  in  their  ways,  and  also 
somewhat  advanced  in  age.  I  had  not 
noticed  that  Bo*son  remained  behind.  On 
returning  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw,  to  my 
surprise,  that  the  rams  had  not  spread  out 
to  feed,  but  were  bunched  up  together  in  a 
close  mass,  and  that  the  outer  ones  were 
following  the  motions  of  something  which 
I  could  not  see,  but  which  they  evidentlv 
feared.  I  reined  in  my  horse,  waved  back 
Sancho,  and  watched.  Presently  I  saw 
woolly  little  Bo*son,  who  certainly  was  no 
bigger  than  the  head  of  the  least  of  them, 
paddling  round  and  round  the  circle  in  a 
quiet,  determined,  and  business-like  man- 
ner. I  remained  motionless  and  watched 
to  see  whether  he  was  doing  it  by  acci- 
dent ;  but  no,  he  made  his  rounds  again 
and  again,  and  as  he  did  so  the  huge- 
horned  rams  followed  him  with  their  eyes. 
It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I  enticed 
him  home,  and  from  his  air  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  gone  on  circling  his 
self-imposed  charge  until  his  legs  had 
failed  him  from  fatigue.  By  the  time  I 
left  Mossgiel  he  was  a  very  promising 
sheep-dog. 

Sancho,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  a 
large,  smooth-haired  Tasn)anian,  and  the 
best  animal  to  handle  a  fiock  numbering 
tens  of  thousands  that  I  ever  saw.  Yet 
when  I  first  owned  him  he  had  more  pleas- 
ure in  chasing  a  low-fiying  crow  than  in 
doing  his  duty,  and  it  cost  me  some  trou- 
ble and  him  some  suffering  before  I  broke 
him  of  an  unworkmanlike  nabit  due  to  his 
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former  training.  He  had  worked  for  two 
years  near  a  well,  from  which  water  was 
arawn  in  the  hot  season  for  the  sheep,  and 
to  the  troughs  came  not  only  these,  but 
innumerable  crows  from  many  miles  round. 
The  men  engaged  in  raising  water  encour- 
aged Sancho  to  drive  them  away,  and,  as 
one  of  them,  who  afterwards  worked  where 
I  was,  told  me,  he  would  race  up  and  down 
for  hours  at  a  time  while  the  miserable 
crows  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  drink.  Old 
Veale  pretended  that  he  knew  what  the 
birds  said  about  it,  and  he  translated  their 
melancholy  cawing  into  "0-o-h,  Sancho- 
o-o,  you  wretched  dawg,"  with  a  long,  na- 
sal, crow-like  twang  at  the  end  which 
made  Sancho  prick  up  his  ears  when  he 
heard  him  relate  it.  But  when  I  had 
finished  with  him  he  [would  actually  look 
the  other  way  if  a  crow  flew  by,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  violently  anxious  to  scare  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  For  he  was  as 
frightened  of  my  whip  as  the  sheep  were 
of  him,  and  he  had  reason  while  they  had 
none. 

But  is  there  anything  more  timid  than  a 
sheep?  I  suppose  not  among  domesti- 
cated animals,  and  yet  I  believe  the  most 
serious  fright  I  have  ever  had  in  all  my 
life  was  caused  by  these  same  inofiEensive, 
innocent  quadrupeds.  It  was  not  inflicted 
on  me  by  a  ram,  which  is  occasionally  bel- 
licose, but  by  ewes  with  their  lambs,  and 
I  distinctly  remember  being  as  surprised 
as  if  the  sky  had  fallen  or  something  ut- 
terly opposed  to  all  causation  had  con- 
fronted me.  I  want  to  meet  a  man,  even 
of  approved  courage,  who  would  not  be 
shocked  into  fair  fright  by  having  half-a- 
dozen  ewes  suddenly  turn  and  charge  him 
with  the  fury  of  a  bullock's  mad  onset. 
Would  he  not  gasp,  be  stricken  dumb, 
and  look  wild-eyed  at  the  customary  nature 
about  him,  just  as  if  they  had  broKen  into 
awful  speech  ?  I  imagine  he  would,  for  I 
know  that  it  shook  my  nerves  for  an  hour 
afterwards,  even  though  I  had  by  that  time 
recovered  sufficient  couraee  to  experiment 
on  them  in  order  to  see  if  the  same  result 
would  again  follow.  I  was  sheep-herding 
then  in  north-west  Texas,  and  had  about 
five  hundred  ewes  and  lambs  under  my 
care.  The  day  was  warm,  though  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly,  and  when 
noon  approached  the  flock  travelled  but 
slowly  towards  the  place  where  I  wished 
them  to  make  their  midday  camp.  To 
urge  them  on  I  took  my  long  bandanna 
handkerchief,  and  flicked  the  nearest  to 
me  with  it  as  I  walked  behind.  As  I  did 
so  the  wind  blew  it  strongly,  and  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  to  make  a  sort  of 


flag  of  it  in  order  to  see  if  it  would  frighten 
them.  I  took  hold  of  two  corners  and 
held  it  over  my  head,  so  that  it  might  blow 
out  to  its  full  extent.  Now,  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  glaring  color,  or  the  strange 
attitude,  or  to  the  snapping  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  handkerchief  in  the  wind  — 
and  I  think  it  was  this  last — I  cannot 
say,  but  the  hindmost  ewes  suddenly 
stopped,  turned  round,  eyed  me  wildly, 
and  then  half-a-dozen  made  a  desperate 
charge,  struck  me  on  the  legs,  threw  me 
over,  and  fled  precipitately  as  I  fell.  It 
was  a  reversal  of  experience  too  unex- 
pected. I  lay  awhile  and  looked  at  things, 
expecting  to  see  the  sun  blue  at  the 
very  least,  and  then  I  gathered  myself 
together  slowly.  In  all  seriousness  I  was 
never  so  taken  aback  in  all  my  life,  and  I 
was  almost  prepared  for  a  ewe's  biting 
me.  I  remembered  the  Australian  story 
of  the  rich  squatter  catching  a  man  killing 
one  of  his  sheep.  "  What  are  you  doing 
that  for?*' be  inquired,  as  a  preliminary 
to  requesting  his  company  home  until  the 
police  could  be  sent  for.  The  questioned 
one  looked  up  and  answered  coolly,  though 
not,  I  imagine,  without  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  **  Kill  it?  why  am  I  killing  it?  Look 
here,  my  friend,  Til  kill  any  man's  sheep 
as  bites  w^."  For  my  part,  I  don't  think 
biting  would  have  alarmed  me  more.  Af- 
ter that  I  made  experiments  on  the  ewes, 
and  always  found  that  the  flying  bandanna 
simply  frightened  them  into  utter  desper- 
ation when  nothing  else  would.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  they  got  used  to  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  any  other  sheep- 
herders  ever  had  the  same  experience  at 
home  or  abroad. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  lambs,  when  they 
were  very  young,  taking  my  horse  for 
their  mother.  This  was  in  California; 
but  in  Texas  I  have  often  seen  them  run 
after  a  bullock  or  steer.  One  day  on  the 
prairie  a  lamb  had  been  born  during  camp- 
ing-time, and  when  it  was  about  two  hours 
old  a  small  band  of  cattle  came  down  to 
drink  at  the  spring.  Among  these  was  ^ 
very  big  steer,  with  horns  nearly  a  yard 
long,  which  came  close  to  the  mother,  just 
then  engaged  in  cleaning  her  offspring. 
She  ran  off,  bleating  for  her  lamb  to  fol- 
low. The  little  chap,  however,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  steer  was  calling 
it,  and  went  tottering  up  to  the  huge  ani- 
mal, that  towered  above  him  like  the  side 
of  a  cafion,  apparently  much  to  the  latter's 
embarrassment.  The  steer  eyed  it  care- 
fully, and  lifted  his  legs  out  ot  the  way  as 
the  lamb  ran  against  them,  even  backing 
a  little,  as  if  as  surprised  as  I  had  been 
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when  the  ewes  assaulted  me.    Then  all  of  is  none  in  working  with  sheep.    They  are 

I  sudden  he  shook  his  head  as  If  laughing,  quiet,  peaceable,  stupid,  illogical,  iocapa- 

jut   one   horn   under   the  lamb,  threw  it  me  of  exciting  affection,  very  capable  of 

ibout  six  feet  over  his  back,  and  calmly  rousing  wrath ;  far  differeat  from  the  ter- 

ralked  on.     I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  rible   excitement  o£  a  bellowing  herd  of 

iDwary  lamb  was  dead,  but  on  going  up  I  long-horned  cattle  as  they  breaK  away  in 

bund  it  only  stunned,  and,  being  as  yet  a  stampede,  among  whom  is  danger  and 


dl  gristle,  it  recovered  sufficiently  to  ac-  sudden  death  and  the  glory  of  n: 
tnowledge  its  real  mother,  which  had  wit-    conquest  [  or  with  horses  thundering  o 
lessed  its  sudden  elevation  stamping  with   the  plain  in  hundreds,  like  a  riderl' 


r  and  aaxiety.  squadron  shaking  the  ground,  w 

Sheep-herding   is    supposed    by   those  manes,   long   flowing   tails,   and    Hashing 

vho  have  never  followed  it  to  be  an  easy,  eyeballs,  whom  one  can  love  and  delight 

die,  lazy  way  of  procuring  a  livelihood  ;  in,  and  shout  to  with  a  strange  vivid  joy 

lut  no  man  who  knows  as  much  of  their  that  sends  the  blood  tingling  to  the  heart 

tays  as  I  do  will  think  that.     It  is  true  ancj  brain.     Were  I  to  go  back  to  such  a 

bat  there  are  times  when  there  is  little  life   I  would  choose  the  danger,  and  be 

>r  nothing  to  be  done,  when  a  man  can  sit  discontented  to  maunder  on  behind   the 

inder  a  tree  quietly  and  think  of  all  the  slow  and  harmless  wool-bearers,  cursing 

norld  save  his  own  particular  charge  ;  but  a  little  every  now  and  again  at  their  ftAil- 

or  tbe  most  part,  if  he  have  a  conscience,  ishness,  and  then  plodding  on  once  more, 

le  will  feel  a  burden  of  responsibility  bunched  up  In  an  inert  mass  on  a  slow- 

ipon   him  which  of  itself,  independently  going   horse  which  wearily  stretches  his 

>t  the  work  he  may  have  to  do,  wilt  earn  neck  almost  to  the  ground,  as  he  dreams, 

lim  his  little  monthly  wage  oE  twenty  dol-  perhaps,  of  the  long,  exhilarating  gallops 

ars  aod  the  rough  ranch  food  of  "bog  after  his  own  kind  that  we  once  had  to- 

lod  hominy."     For  there  is  no  ceasing  of  gether,  being  conscious,  1  dare  say,  of  the 

abor  for  the  Texas  herder  of  tlie  plains;  contemptuous  pity   I   (bis  rider)  feel  for 

iunday  and  weekday  alike,  the  dawning  the  slow  foredoomed  muttons  that  crawl 

.un  should  see  him  with  his  flock,  and  before  us  on  tbe  long  and  weary  plain, 
tveo  at  night  he  is  still  with  them  as  they 

ire  "bedded  out"  in  the  open.    Even  if  

le  can   corral  them   in  a  rough   sort  of 

■ard,  some  slinking  coyote  may  come  by  p^  Bi«k-o«r.  MM«i«. 

ind  scare  them  into  breaking  bounds;  and  xHREE    GENERATIONS    OF    ENGLISH- 

Then  they  are  not  corralled,  the  bright  women. 

noon    may  entice   them   to  feed  ouietly        ,^  -^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  f^„^  tj,i^      1,^1^^ 

■ga.nst  the  wind  unt.1  at  last  the  herder  ^^^  ^^sd\T,g  existence  into  tbe  extreme 

vakes   to   find   b.s  charge  has  vanished,  qujei,  discipline,  and  good  order  of  a  cer- 

md  most  be  anxiously  sought  for.     In  I'ajn  'vi„uous«    and    intellectual    circle 

\ustral.a  little  or  no  herdmg  is  done,   he  „hich,  to  theirown  thinkingat  least,  made 

iheep  are  left  to  the.rown  devices  for  the  ^^^^{^^^  -^  ,i,^  ^„j  „j  last%eniury  into  a 
n-eater   part  of    the  year,  unless  there  „j    provincial    Athens.      We    have 

.hould  be  unusual  scarcity  of  water  ;  but,  ^[^^^ ,    ^^^^^  ,  d„i  ^^^^  ,j,e  Tay 

;ven  there,  to  have   charge   of  so  many  ,^^3  ^/^ Norwich!  and  to  hear  a  great  deal 

housand  animals  and  so  many  miles  of  ^^^^^  anyone,  without  actual  demonstra- 

encing  makes  it  no  enviable  task,  while  ^.^^  ^j  ^.^  excellence,  is  apt  to  produce 

he  labor,  when  ,t  does  come   is  hard  and  ,j,^j  ^^^^^  ^„j  impatient  seSsation  which 

inrem.iting      In    New  South   Wales   I  ^^  ^  natural  accompaniment  to  the  con- 

lave    often    been    eighteen    and    twenty  stgni  holding  up  of  a  model.     The  Taylors 

lours  in  the  saddle   and  have  reached  ^-^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  except  assume  this  ol> 

wme  at  last  so  wearied  out  that  I  could  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^     g^^  ^{^^^^^  „^,  ^    ^^^t 

scarcely  dismount.     One  day  I   used  up  German  scholar  and  translated  "  Lenore," 

iree    horses    and    covered   over   ninety  ^y,^,^^,      perhaps,  stimulating   Scott   into 
«.les  more  than  fifty  of  it  at  a  hard  canter  ,    ^^'^^o  at  least  that  lar|e  and  gener- 

u^'i''Pr^'"^v'^   "'^;  ''■   "°xJ^'"'^   '  SusaSmirer  of  other  people's  gifts^ once 

.hould  like  10  know  what  is.     This,  loo,  ^^.^_     ^nd   the   special   member    of   the 

.'oes   on   day  after  day  dunng   shearing  f^^ii    „hom  Mrs.  Ross  celebrates,  Mrs. 

last  when  the  days  are  growing  hot  and  john^Taylor,  did  nothing  at  all  except  to 

lotter  still,  the  spare  herbage  browning,  ■>  J      '  o 

lod    the   water   becoming   scantier  and      •  xfant  Gcnentiom  of  EniiUfawsam.    Br  Jutt 

icaotier.    And  for  a  recompense?    There  Ro«.  XnmT,  Loodon. 
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be  CKCinplarj,  to  know  some  celebrated  "confessedly  superb  talents, and  who  will, 

people,  aod  to  vrite  very  grand  letiers,  or,  I  know,  study  hard  for  my  sake."    "  1 

as  she  would  no  doubt  have  said,  to  excel  have  great  doubts,  dear  Mary,  whether  he 

in   epistolary    correspondence,    after  the  will  entirely  please  you,  as  he  is  certainly 

following  model : —  stern,"  she  writes  with  charming  natural 

Think  how  thi.  pleasins  agitaion  is  iiv  ^"':"f;i'°  t:!:'"^  '  *'"lf,"U"''  '*  T" 

creased  when  I   reflect    upon   the  excellent  ^''" '  V*^**   '"'"■  "f*^^   tell    me   so      Vou 

young  man  to  whom  I  am  soon  to  be  indisso-  """"w  }  '"ve  you  dearly,  and  it  would  give 

lubly  unitedl  when  I  consider  that  my  state  me  pain.     So,  dear,  let  him  be  all  perfec- 

in  life  is  shortly  to  undergo  a  total  alteration,  lion,  will  you  P     If  you  tell  me  he  is  not,  I 

and   that   new  duties  are  coming  upon  mc  shall  doubt  your  word  or  your  penetration 

which  require  my  most  serious  and  consunt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life."  These  words 

attention  I     You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  strike  a  somewhat  pathetic  key-note  to  the 

Mr.  Taylor's  merits  to  render  any  encomium  life  which   was   to   follow.     John    Austin 

needful;  you  also  will  perceive,  without  my  ^^^^^   ^^   ^j,^,^   ^         ^j^   repuUlion    for 

^^Scefa^e^^A^Sr"""'  "'  ;;-fes-dly  super?,  talents  ^  as  long  as 

*  he  lived,  but  never  accomplished  much. 


„  . 5  to  the    highest 

writing  like  this  is  no  doubt  a  feather  in  degree,  he  could  do  nothing  rapidly  or 

anyone's  cap;  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  imperfectly;   he   distrusted   himself,  and 

any  particular  interest  in  the  Taylors,  who  was  deficient   in   readiness   and   self-reli- 

may,  we  think,  be  considered  to  have  had  ance."    A   certain    amount    of    external 

enough  of  honor  and  glory,  and  be  per-  misfortune  followed  the  steps  of  the  man 

mitted    to   retire   into   those   respectable  who  had   no  energy  lo  sund   against  it 

shades  lo  which  they  belong.    The  daugh-  Failing  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  jjfo- 

terof  these  good  people  — Sarah  Austin  fession,  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in 

—  is,  however,  a  personage  in  whom  some  the  newly  formed  London  University,  and 
human  interest  remains  ;  aod  there  is  a  began  with  considerable  hope  ;  but  what 
strong  strain  of  pathos —  nay,  even  of  with  ill-health  and  weakness,  and  the  un- 
tragic  interest  — in  her  life,  which  her  satisfactory  state  of  the  institution,  soon 
biographer,  with  natural  piety,  dwells  upon  began  to  flag.  His  wife's  account  of 
but  liiile,  but  which  raises  her  many  these  early  struggles  are  among  the  most 
struggles  and  courageous  warfare  with  interesting  things  in  the  book. 
dilScvillies  to  a  far  higher  level  than  any  ^,          ■           ■        , 

of  the  respectabilities   among  which  she  ..  """J  Hmes  since  I  wrote  last  he  has  en- 

u  J  .       u-  .u     iir   1.         1.  J      .  _  tirely  despaired  of  tjeing  able  to  commence 

had  her  birth.    We  have  had  a  great  many  ^.    J^^blic  career,  and  I  favc  held  rayseU  in  a 

records  of  the  w-oman>  part  in  the  life  of  „,,^  „j  cos unt' preparation  for  an/ decision 

a  sensitive  and  fastidious  man  of  genius  i,e  might  take,  and  hive  accustomed  myself 

—  thesoolhing,  the  heahng,  and  sustain-  to  look  steadily  at  the  abandonment  ot  all  our 
ing  power  of  a  wife's  influence  over  the  prospect!  here  forever.  Indeed,  those  who 
shattered  nerves  and  excitable  temper  of  know  what  a  life  of  prolonged  uncertainty  and 

of  those  sensitive  personages  who  are  suspense  is,  will  not  wonder  at  me  for  wishing 


so  often  supposed,  and  so  invariably  sup-  "i»t  ""c  worst  were  come,  and  nothing  left .- 
pose  themselves,  to  be  made  of  finer  clay,  ^PP^  °^  ^^"-  ^ot  that  I  do  not  see  the  ter- 
ind  actuated  by  more  delicate  impulses  "ble  consequences  to  a  hypochondriacal  man 
than  their  feUow-creatures.  But  it  is  very  °^  '"""^  "'""""  ^  ^'"^  employment. 
seldom  that  we  have  any  picture  of  this  A  little  later,  when  the  worst  had  come, 
conjunction  from  the  woman's  side,  or  can  and  "he  had  actually  no  class,"  she  re- 
realize  the  heart-sickness  of  such  a  life,  sumes  the  story :  — 

the   hope    continually   disappointed,    the  ^t  first  he  bore  the  shock  wonderfully,  con- 

impatience,  the  exasperation   of   the  one  sider ing  what  it  must  be  to  a  man  who  has 

sole  spectator  who  has  to  stand  patiently  devoted  the  whole  of  such  a  mind  as  his  and 

by  and  see  her  every  expectation  come  to  all  its  stores  to  that  one  object     He  did  not 

nothing  —  painfully  laboring  all  the  time  flag  or  despond  in  the  least.     He  merely  said, 

to  make  up  the  deficiencies,  to  stimulate  which  was  sufficiently  evident,  that  it  was  now 

if   possible  the  ever-flagging  purpose,  to  decided  we  could  not  live  here ;  thathewould 

excuse  and  cover  from  oThe7s  the  failure  E°  "'™"El'  >"»  '^'""^<'  «  "j"  ^'^  h'«  <:'^» 

of  which  she  is  more  keenly  aware  than  ""?  ^"V.  ^°  '•?'^'l?^^'  ^"^  "J,  ™'  ^m  of  a, 

Ti..              .1      ,     ■'   J      c  ,,  send  in  his  resignation.     In  all  this  I  acqui. 

""y,?","-  J'"^"'^  '''*  tragedy  of  Mrs.  ^^^^     ^ut  as  1  could   not  endure  that\e 

Austins   life.     She  describes   herself  on  should  quit  the  University  and  England,  and 

ber  engagement  as  "the  happiest  girl  in  leave  no  proof  of  what  a  man  the  Institution 

the  world,"  engaged  to  a   man   who  has  and  country  were  sending  forth  for  want  of 
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all  encouragemeat,  ot  even  the  most  humble 
laeans  of  sulMiaience,  I  entreated  him  lo  pub 
lish  the  earlier  part  ot  bis  course,  conCiining 
the  basis  of  Jurisprudeace,  whicb  I  knew  to 
be  separable  from  the  less  generally  inteiest' 
details.     At  first   he  quite   rejected   the 


his  au  excuse  to  hinuelf  for  obeying  hU  owa 
cluclance  to  set  about  work. 

My  husband  is  to  me  the  object  of  the  pro- 
lundcst  veneration  and  the  most  tender  pity. 


»  god, 


ick  and  wayward  child- 
many    powerful,  and  beautiful  machine,  without  I 
weighty,  he    batance-wheel  which  should  keep  it  going  ci 
.ij —    .. — .1.,^  eirenly,  and  justly. 


This  domestic  tragedy,  so  aileat,  so  cov- 
ered over  with  shields  of  afEectioo  and 
respect,  and  all  the  decorums  of  life,  is  by 


:  quii 
idea;   but  on  my  placing  bel 
aigaments  which  appeared  to 
consented,  only  saying  that  he  could 
risk,  neither  could  he  send  for  a  publisher, 
but  that  if   I  would  find  one  and  negotiate 
CTCTTlhinKi  he  would  print  Ihem.     You  may 
imagine  1  was  not  slow  to  nndcrlakc  nor  to 

accomplish  this.  I  cannot  eipress  to  you  the  far 'the  most  interesting  thing  in  this  boot, 
approbation  this  move  of  mine  has  received  It  is  wrapped  up  in  innumerable  enve- 
from  all  his  and  mv  fnends;  many  have  told  i^  ^^  ^j  deUil,  and  fold  upon  fold  of  more 
;^^1H*V,^T,«'''t,  hr,h^"^J  T,' '^''' «"'?  <»■    l^^*    unimWtant    letters,  the  corre- 

could  not  fail  10  establish  his  reputation.      But  „„„„j_„„.  „r  JCl  ,^r_   _.u„  ,^  _,„i      .j- 

wbat  avails  all  thU  while  eveiV'^ng  here  is  spondence  of  the  wife  who  so  rarely  dis- 

pnrsued  not  as  a  science    but  merely  as  a  closes  her  troubles,  and  of  the  fnends  who 

craft?    We  cannot  live  on  air,  but  must  go  surrounded   her;   and  a   careless   reader, 

somewhere  where  our  little  means  will  sup-  not  too  much  interested  perhaps   in   the 

Cort   us.     Plan  we  have  none.     Vou  know  cfEusions  of  M.  Barthflemy  de  St.  Hilaire, 

ow  much  my  inclinations  are  with  Germany,  or  even  MM.  Cousin  and  Guizol,   might 

"     >t  present  seems  rather  to  think  of  Paris,  easily  miss  that   real  and  most  affecting 

■     IJ  j.™,«  ki™..i(  -^  episode  of  life  — but  it  adds  the  highi 


where,  he  says,  he  would  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  construcdng  a  complete  Corpus  Juris 
—  such  a  one  as  mi);ht  live  forever,  and  be  a 
tej«-book  for  all  future  codifiers.  You  may 
imagine  that  I  could  willingly  make  any  and 
every  sacrifice  for  so  noble  a  project. 


tragedy  lo  the  record.  Dur- 
ing all  this  lifetime  of  trouble,  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin carried  on,  it  is  to  be  supposed  for  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  household,  a 


ml83>. 
),  aod  it  was  only  after  his  death  that   ' 


translated   book  after 
■tide  —  not  attempting,  as  her  grand- 

_  _jcceeded  in  publishing  a  second    daughter  explains,  out  of  modesty,  to  write 

edition  of  the  work  on  jurisprudence,  long    original  matter,  although  evidently  full  of 
received  as  a  text-book  and  authority,  but    information   and  obse 
which   he   had   never   energ;^   enough   t      "■ "■ '"' 


She    had, 
however,  the  consolation  of  social  success, 
and  wherever  she  was,  attracted  round 
her  the  best  people  in  the  place,  the  most 
amusing  and  interesting  society  —  a  kind 
of  success  which  requires  a  gift  as  partic- 
ular as  any  other,  and  is   not  given  to 
every  woman,  even  when  endowed  with 
literary  talents  as  great  or  greater  than 
The  edition  has  been  exhausted  for  many    those  of  Mrs.  Austin.     She  seems  to  have 
years.     John  Murray  has  applied  lo  Mr.  Aus-    maintained,  besides  a  very  large  amount 
"-  several  times,  though  with  great  deticacjr,    of  work,  the  most  wonderful  correspood- 


e  and  prepare  for  republi 
wife,  evidently  in  a  moment  when  her 
heart  was  full  of  the  exasperation  of  dia- 
appoiatmeol,  explains  on  one  occasion,  to 
her  constant  and  affectionate  correspon- 
dent M.  Guizot,  how  this  was :  — 


a  second  edition.  His  first  reply  (which 
he  made  me  write)  was  that  he  could  not  re- 
print it  without  considerable  corrections  and 
additions,  to  which  Murray  gladly  assented. 
So  the  matter  rested  —  again  Mr  years;  but  as 
he  had  bound  himself  1^  this  notion  of  a  re- 
vised and  altered  edition,  anJ  a  second  vol- 
ume, the  result  is  that  he  has  never  touched 
it,  and  never  will.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
the  Battering,  and  more  than  flattering,  soli 


ence,  writing  and  receiving  endless  c 
municalions,  chiefly  from  notable  persons. 
These,  however,  we  think,  are  less  inter- 
esting than  the  names  of  the  correspond- 
ents would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  indeed 
ire  not  striking  at  all,  though  they  form 
in  bulk  the  greater  part  of  the  two  vol- 
umes, and  are  evidently  considered  by  the 
'""      "'     most  important  part  of  them. 


13  from  all  quarters.     The  only  effect  of  xhe  reader,  however,  we  suspect,  will  find 

afreshone  is  tomake  him  look  as  if  every-  but  a  mild  interest  in  the  letters,  which  are 

body  had  hit  him  a  blow.     He  never  makes  f^,,  ^f  the  news  of  the  lime,  scarcely  ven- 

the  least  answer  or  observation.     How  can         .  ,  _i.  i_  u         _  ■   -j  .u.  ■   . . 

he?     What  reason  can  he  give  to  me  or  to  ""^i-^  "°ough  to  have  gained  the  interest 

himself?    The  truth  is,  that  many  causes,  and  of  history,  but  too  old  in   their  manifold 

among  them  some  very  sufficient  ones,  long  w'usions  to  events  of  the  moment  to  hold 

ago  conspired  to  disgust  him  with  men  and  'he   general  interesL     M.  Guizot,  one  of 

their  judgments  and  affairs,  and  he  has  made  the  greatest  and  most  highly  esteemed  ot 
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Mrs.  Austio's    friends,  has  not,  for  in-  ibe  Datives,  aad  where  his  wife  was  one 

stance,  kept  the  spotlens  place  which  he  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  place,  and 

was  once  supposed  to  hold.    Disagreea-  fully  enjoyed  the  position  and  influence, 

ble   shadows   of   Spanish   marriages   and  which  she  put  to  the  very  best   use.     A 

other  unhappy  things  come  between   us  warm  regard  for  the  people,  who  under- 

aod  the  page  upon  which  all  his  admirable  stood   and  appreciated  her  courtesy  and 

qualities  are  recorded,  and  incense  oEfered  kindness  —  treatment  apparently  very  dif- 

to  his  name.     Even   Mrs.   Austin's   own  ferent  from  that  which  they  had  received 

letters  are    by  no  means  so  interesting  from  the  ordinary  run  of  English  officials 

when  she  discusses  general  events   and  — seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  her  mind, 

the  politics  and  morals  of  the  day,  as  when  and  she  was  happy  in  her  husband's  occu- 

she  confides  to  her  sister,  or,  on  a   rare  palion,  and  in  the  active  and  useful  work 

occasion,  to  the  French  oracle,  the  facts  which,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  seems  to 

of  her  own  life.    That  meek  and  uncom-  have  thrown  himself  fully  into.    But  these 

plaining  struggle  with  poverty,  discourage-  halcyon  days  did  not  last  long. 

ment,  disappointment,  and  the  continual  There  is  something  very  touching  and 

spectacle   by  her  side   of  opportunities  pathetic  in  the  conclusion  of  this  much  oc- 

neglected  and  powers  unused,  gives  us  a  cupied  life.    After  many  wanderings,  life 

new  and  powerful  suggestion  of  a  phase  in  Dresden,  life  in  Paris,  life  in  London, 

of  feminine  existence  which  is  rarely  un-  always  in  the  best  society,  and  with   the 

derstood.    When  such  secret  troubles  are  most  dienified  correspondents,  the  Aus- 

belrayed  to   the   world   unadvisedly,   our  tins   settled   in   a  quiet  English  country 

indignation  against  the  person  who  thus  place,  taking    a   cottage    at   Weybridge 

unveils  the  secrets  of  domestic  life  is  apt  (which   must   have   been  of  considerable 

to  counterbalance  our  pity.     But  there  is  dimensions,  since   it  accommodated    on 

no  betrayal  in  the  reserved  and  moraen-  occasion  many  visitors).     Theironly  child 

tary  confession  at  one  or  two  supreme  had  been  married  some  years  before,  and 

momeotsof  this  underlying  tragedy.     And  the  now  elderly  couple   settled   down    in 

it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  husband,  that  aSecting  reunion  which  often  brings 

with  his  nervous  wretchedness,  his  self'  a  husband  and  wife  more  closely  together 

consuming  weakness,  his  fastidious  deli-  at  the  end  of  life  than  Ihey  have  been  in 

cacy  and  severity  of  taste,  so  eloquent,  so  its  beginning.    By  this  time  evidently  he 

hopeless,  so  conscious  of  his   own   utter  had  relinquished  all  thought  of  work,  or 

failure,  is  less  interesting  than  the  wife,  of  any  struggle  against  the  languor  of  his 

"the  busiest  woman  living," asshe thinks,  natural  being,  and  was  a  calm  spectator 

who  has  to  soothe,  to  stimulate,  to  humor,  of  his  wife's  activity,  without  any  attempt 

and  Anally,  in  the  last  melancholy  indul-  lo  emulate  iL    When  he  died,  the  sur- 

gence  of  despair,  to  accept  him  tor  what  vivor  —  though  in  their  active  life  she  had 


.  ivichout  any  distracting  hope  that  he  known  contrarieties  enough  —  fell  herself 
may  yet  be  something  different.     On  her  altogether  alone  and  abandoned.     Her  de- 
part, she  had  happily  not  much  time  to  scription  of  her  desolate  condition  is  very 
trood    over    her    bitter    disappointment,  touching:  — 
Translating  Ranke's  endless  volumes,  and 

many  a  great  German  tome  beside,  catch-  The  last  eleven  years  of  our  life  have  been 

ing  a  lighter  article  of  interest,  if  we  may  spent  in  an  almost   unbroken  t^e^-Ult.      I 

use   the   word,   while   still   oa   the   wine,  went  out  each  autumn  for  a  short  time,  lo  lay 

and  transferring  it  to  an  English  review  ^  »  »'<"■=  "^  health  and  spirits  for  the  winter, 

or  even  newspaper —with   hlr   attention  Butejtceplinglhoseabsences,  which  he  always 

1              1     .   t^  J         ,L          .1     ""''"'■'""  urged  upon  me,  there  was  hard  y  a  day  in  the 

always  alert  and  on  the  watch  for  some-  «,  ^ilich  we  did  not  spend  togeth"  and 

thing  translatable,  whether  book  or  event,  Jion^.    So  far  from  finding  this  dull  or  tedious, 

and  at  the  same  lime  all  the  duties  of  the  we  both  became  more  and^more  fond  of  our  rfr 

other  side  of  life,  — the   small   domestic  tire  ment  and  of  each  other,    I  will  confess  it  to 

economy  lo  keep  going,  the  little  daughter  you,  he  had  not  always  been  a  very  tender  hus- 

to  train,  the  comforts  of  the  house  to  look  band  to  me,  nor  easy  to  please.     Ill-health, 

to,  and,  most  pressing  of  all,  the  corre-  disappoimment,  and  aniiciy,   had.  naturally 

spondence   to  keep  up,  — her  days  were  enougli.  '"^de  all   IhinRS  diatasieful  to  him. 

full  of  activity  and  toil.     The  only  period  ^'"  ^""^  ^^  had  given  up  ihe  tonflici  with  for- 

of   brightness,  uncheckered   by   work   or  'r„'/.    m ''.f  ll V^  ^1"^,^^=^^  ^^^^^^ 

__.,^.-,'                  ,          -■',,            ,  in  our  quiet  retreat,  he  had  eraaualiy  come  to  a 

anriety,  which  seems  10  have  fallen  to  her  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  [^          ^j.^  I  ^^  „„,   ^j, 

share,   was  some   three   years   in    Malta,  heavenly,  — so  gentle  and  noble,  so  without 

when  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed  commis-  all  alloy  of   unsatisfied  cravings,  or  vain  re- 

noner  to   inquire  into  the  grievances  of  pmings,  or  harsh  passions,  or  low  desiiet. 
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was  it.  In  this  blessed  frame  i)E  mind  all  his  less  remarkable  than  her  mother,  and  less 
youthful  and  passionate  love  seemed  to  return,  was  required  oE  her  in  the  light  and  strug> 
mingled  with  a  confidence  and  intimacj'  which  g^je  of  life.  But  she  had  liie  gift  of  bear- 
only  a  life  pissed  together  can  produce.  I  !„  ^  long  and  fluctualiog  illtiesa  with 
was  too  happy  It  pfeased  God  after  many  beautiful  sweetness  and  cour^ige,  and  of 
years  of  care  and  tod  and  siitiennH,  to  permit  [,.„„;„„  ,  i^„„^  *,„.  .„  ™j„f„,  ,  \  •_  ■. 
me  to  taste  of  this  tranquil  happiness  Do  ''"P'lg  \brave  face  to  mtsfortone  in  its 
not  thmk  me  unthankfuOor  the  blessing;  at  most  crushing  aspect.  In  the  very  midst 
present  1  can  only  feel  that  all  is  gone.  tEat  I  of  all  pleasant  things,  a  high-spirited, 
have  no  purpose  or  object  in  life,  and  that  beautiful  youn^  woman,  admired  and  sur- 
eveiy  thought  and  act  of  mine,  which  had  him  rounded  by  friends,  with  the  inheritance 
for  their  true  aim,  will  now  wander  painfully  of  many  of  her  mother's  allies,  and  even 
in  search  of  what  they  will  nevermore  find.  more  than  her  mother's  social  gifts,  she 
had  to  leave  society  and  all  its  joys,  and 
There  is  no  greater  consolation  after  a  her  family  and  everything  she  cared  for, 
life  of  slorm  Ibaa  this  drawing  together  at  to  go  away  alone  to  the  end  of  the  world 
the  end.  Mrs.  Austin  survived  her  hus-  in  search  of  health  —  a  search  less  bope- 
band  seven  years,  a  part  of  which  time  ful  then  than  now.  There  is  no  explana- 
she  devoted  to  reprinting  his  book,  and  ti on  of  the  fact  that  she  went  alone,  and 
deciphering  and  arranging  the  fragraen-  perhaps  none  is  required.  Probably  her 
tary  manuscripts  he  had  left,  whicn  had  own  boundless  courage  and  buoyant 
been  intended  as  additions  or  corrections  strength  of  mind  were  the  reasons  why  no 
to  it.  She  thus  vindicated  to  the  world,  guardian  or  companion  was  necessary; 
and  DO  doubt  in  a  measure  to  herself,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  a  pang  of  pitv 
the  man  who  had  failed  so  lamentably  in  for  the  young  sufferer,  with  husband,  chil- 
life,  and  yet  was  worthy  to  stand  as  an  dren,andmother  all  left  behind,  going  out 
authority  among  men.  The  mixture  of  upon  a.  long  solitary  voyage,  now  to  the 
love  for  him  and  pride  in  him,  with  an  Cape,  now  to  Egypt,  in  the  first  out  of  all 
anxious  desire  to  make  it  evident  that  he  power  even  of  communication  with  her 
had  been  all  she  believed  him  to  be,  no  family  for  the  weary  weeks  of  the  sea-voy- 
longer  mingled  with  shame  or  misgiving,  age,  of  which,  however,  her  indomitable 
is  very  affecting  and  genuine.  She  lived  spirit  makes  a  charming  narrative,  as  if  it 
to  see  her  beloved  grandchild  and  biog-  had  been  nothing  but  enjoyment, as  soon 
rapher  married,  and  the  family  life  ex'  as  she  ects  to  land.  She  never  recovered 
panding  into  great-grandchildren  ;  and  at  her  health,  and,  after  various  comings  and 
seventy-four,  still  working,  still  writing  goings,  settled,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
letters  to  her  dear  M.  Guizoi,  her  very  in  Hgypt  for  the  last  six  years  of  her  life, 
dear  St.  Hilaire,  died  quietly  in  her  cot-  living  chieHy  in  Thebes,  a  strange  centre 
tage,  planning  a  little  expedition  with  her  for  the  life  of  an  English  lady.  But 
last  breath  —  a  woman  full  of  courage,  full  whether  from  one  place  or  another,  and  in 
of  energy,  and  also,  which  does  not  always  whatsoever  phase  of  her  lingering  malady, 
happen,  appreciated  everywhere,  and  sur-  her  letters  are  always  delightful,  full  of 
rounded  all  her  life  long  by  love  and  charming  gaiety  and  brightness.  They 
praise.  have  been  published  in  successive  vol- 
If  there  is  a  word  to  say,  it  is  that  this  umes,  from  the  Cape  and  from  Egypt,  so 
excellent  woman  was  not  unaware  of  her  that  it  is  not  now  that  it  is  necessary  to 
own  claims  upon  everybody's  admira-  speak  of  those  wonderful  communications 
tion.  "We  both  came  into  the  world,"  of  the  invalid,  in  which  we  are  brought 
writes  her  friend  Mrs,  Grole,  "endowed  face  to  face,  not  with  any  record  of  suffer- 
with  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  fairy  god-  ing  or  waning  strength,  but  with  the  bright- 
mother,  personal  and  mental."  Why  an  est  panorama  of  novel  life,  —  a  hundred 
old  lady  who  has  become  something  like  lively  figures,  sketches  of  scenery  radiant 
an  Ideal  witch  should  not  exchange  such  with  Eastern  sunshine,  and  studies  of 
compliments  with  another  old  lady  who  Eastern  manners  and  modes  of  thought. 
has  grown  fat,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  Wherever  the  sick  lady  went,  a  crowd  of 
there  is  no  valid  reasonagainst  it.  Vanity  friends  started  up  round  her.  Servants 
becomes  pleasant,  as  (of  this  kind)  It  is  and  humble  neighbors  turned  into  a  crowd 
always  arousing,  on  such  lips  ;  and  so  fai  of  worshippers,  and  every  one  within 
as  Mrs, Austin  is  concemed,itwassirlctly  reach  felt  the  charm  of  her  presence. 
true.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  her  attend- 
Mrs.  Austin's  only  child.  Lady  Du£l  ants  touching  his  mistress,  and,  as  repre- 
Gordon,  furnishes  another  sketch,  and  one  senCed  by  her,  the  English  "hareem  — 
that  is  ful}  of  interest.     She  was,  perhaps,  i^.,  womaoluod  in  general. 
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I  heard  Saleem  Effeadi  and  Omar  discussing  excellence,  and  i  I  often  happens  that  where 

English  ladies  one  day  lately,  while  I  was  in-  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  a  class  acquit 

side  the  curtain  with  Salccm's  slave-girl,  md  [hemselves  satisfactorily,  one  child  will  be 

they  did  not  know  I  heard  them.     Om«  de-  found  who  is  quite  "at  sea." 
scnbed  Janet  and  was  of  op.mon  that  a  man        Here  is  a  description  o£  a  plum-puddinR, 

awec,  she  shoots  with  the  gnn  and  pistol,  iheorelical,  and,  like  his  pudding,  some- 
lows  the  boat;  she  knows  many  languages  what  mixed:  "IWhen  they  have  put  all 
and  what  is  in  their  books,  works  with  the  these  in,  they  make  it  into  a  bailer  and 
1  Efreet;  and  to  see  her  hands  then  mix  it  up  ;  and  when  they  have  fin- 


she  can  always  amuse  him  at  home.     And  ; 


'   be  enough,  so  that  it  will  be  better  to  eat 
and  softer  to  chew." 
From  cooking  we  come  to  natural  his- 


.V  .0  the  divan  and  say  to  her,  "  Doyon  want  Pifis  are  very  pretty  little  creatures,  and 

anything  — 1  pipe  or  sherbet,  or  ao  and  so  People  eenerally  have  them  as  a  joint  for 

"  and  I  talk  till  she  lavs  down  her  book  dinner.'      The  guinea-pig  and  the  sucking- 

and  talks  to  me,  and  1  question  her  and  amuse  pig  were  evidently  one  and  the  same  in 
my  mind  —  and,  by  God  I  if  I  were  a  rich  man  the  mind  of  this  ingenuous  youth. 
and  could  marry  one  English  harcem  like  Here  is  another  in  the  same  department 
these,  I  would  stand  before  her  and  serve  her  q[  learning  '  "  Bees  live  chiefly  on  worms 
like  her  memlook  You  see  1  am  only  (his  j,nd  snakes,'  and  are  searching  for  them 
lady  s  servant  and  I  have  not  once  sat  in  the  i  ^  „f  ,^  ^  *  jj  .^ 
coffee-shop,  because  of  the  sweetness  of  her  ...  A  ,  ■'  ,■  ,■,.,  ■  ■*  ,  ,  •  v 
tongue.  1;  it  not  tme,  therefore,  that  the  man  lb"s  ll>ey  also  hve  on  l.tlle  insects,  which 
who  can  marry  such  hareem  is  rich  more  than  "f^^"  ."'^X  are  not  so  very  busy,  they  go 
with  money?"  down  into  the  ground  and  have  a  very  nice 
[nearly  laughed  out  at  hearing  Omar  relate  feast.  It  is  very  pleasant  indeed  in  the 
his  manoeuvres  to  make  me  "amuse  his  mind  "  summer  time  to  watch  them  making  their 
It  seems  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  discharged  hive  .ind  weaving  their  honey." 
rot  being  dull.  A  uupil  was  asked  to  name  and  describe 
Yet  this  bright  creature.  lived  and  died  four  kinds  of  fruit,  with  this  result :  "  The 
alone  among  the  sands  of  the  desert,  four  kinds  is  apples,  pears,  rubub  and  car- 
brave  and  gay  and  full  of  courage  to  the  rots  and  many  others."  He  was  a  town 
last.  There  is  something  almost  incredi-  boy,  whose  garden  of  nature  was  evidently 
biy  heroic  and  tragical  in  the  fact  that  the  a  greengrocer's  carl. 
intimation  of  her  death,  so  far'away,  came  Here  is  some  light  on  another  branch 
iita  telegram  written  by  herself  the  day  of  knowledge:  "Whale  ships  are  large, 
before  she  died.  Thus  undaunted,  soli-  and  have  an  hold  in  which  a  lubber  is 
tarv,  without  a  sigh,  this  brave  spirit  faced  stored."  Seamen  will  agree  that  the  hold 
and  entered  the  unknown.  There  is  some-  is  the  best  place  for  the  lubber. 
thing  which  rends  the  heart  in  the  conlem-  The  following  on  "  feathers  "  was  very 
plation  of  self-command  so  extraordinary  difficult  to  interpret,  but  at  last  it  proved 
and  so  complete.  that  the  writer  had  mistaken  features  for 
feathers.     "The   feathers  of  anything  is 

the   looking   of  you  ;   some   people  have 

diseases  and  cause  them  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant look.  Sometimes  when  people 
go  to  apply  for  a  situation  they  don't  get 
it  owing  to  their  feathers  and  bad  faces  ; 

An    examiner    in    elementary    schools  the  master  who  they  ask  generally  says 

often   hears   many  amusing   answers    in  that  he  lakes  beer  and  won't  do  for  a  job 

reply  to  his  questions.     The  following  are  of  that  kind.     People   who   is   not   ill  so 

examples    of    written   composition   from  much   generally  has  good  feathers,  they 

children  in  the  upper  standards.     It  must  are  obtained  from  keeping  yourself  clean. 

not  be  assumed,  however,  that  in  giving  Dr.  Charles  Wilson,  in  his  general  re- 

these  quaint  specimens,  any  slur  is  being  pott  on   the  Scottish  Training  Colleges, 

cast   upon   the   general   character  of   the  gives  .several  curious  answers  which  have 

work  in   elementary   schools;    these    are  been  received  from  candidates  and  pupil 

taken  from  many  thousands  of  paper.s,  a  teachers.       A  young   lady    answering    a 

great  number  of  which  are  of  undoubted  question    on    insurance,    wrote :    "The 
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mooey  is  provided  by  the  company  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  birth  of  members 
in  pecuniary  distress."  A  second  demoi- 
selle in  commenting  upon  the  proverb, 
*'  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,"  wrote  in 
a  mathematical  sort  of  way,  and  it  is  feared 
with  some  degree  of  misanthropy  :  *'  This 
proverb  clearly  shows  that  for  every  wise 
and  good  action  a  man  does,  he  will  com- 
mit two  hundred  and  forty  foolish  bad 
ones." 

One  pupil  brought  Julius  Caesar  before 
the  public  in  the  light  of  a  wonderful 
inventor:  ** Julius  Caesar  invented  Great 
Britain,  55  B.c."  —  by  writing  that,  a  sus- 
picion exists  that  copying  is  still  in  vogue. 
What  a  disaster  a  smgle  mistaken  letter 
deservedly  occasions  to  the  young  pla- 
giarist! '*  Ethelred  the  Unready  was 
called  that  because  he  was  never  ready 
for  the  Danes.  He  use  to  entice  them 
away  from  England  by  brideing  them, 
but  they  use  to  come  again  and  demand  a 
larger  bride." 

Poor  William  Rufus's  end  was  sadder 
than  we  wist,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  youth, 
who  savs  that  **  William  Ruf  us  was  gorged 
to  deatn  by  a  stag  in  the  forest  his  father 
had  made  to  hunt  the  deer."  Another 
writes  :  *•  Prince  William  was  drowned  in 
a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine :  he  never  laughed 
again."  A  small  biographer  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  writes :  **  Joan  of  Arc  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rustic  Fcench  pheasant 
which  lived  in  the  forest.  .  .  .  She  did  not 
like  to  leave  her  pheasant  home,  but  after 
a  while  she  went  away."  "  In  the  rainy 
season,"  says  a  little  pedant,  **  the  barren 
desert  becomes  animated  with  torrents  of 
luxuriant  vegetation."  Before  leaving  the 
humors  of  boys,  an  oral  question  and  an- 
swer may  be  given.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  temperate  region  ? "  asked  an  in- 
spector, with  a  due  emphasis  on  the  word 
temperate.  A  little  boy  replied:  "The 
region  where  they  drinks  only  temperants 
drinks,  sir." 

Physical  science  is  a  dreadful  stum- 
bling-block to  most  youths.  Asked  to  give 
the  causes  of  sound,  a  sufferer  wrote : 
"  Sound  is  caused  by  the  motions  of  the 
air,  and  is  carried  about  by  the  German 
band."  A  curious  dogmatizer,  in  "ex- 
plaining" the  origin  of  a  draught,  says: 
"  A  draught  would  be  felt  near  the  broken 
window  of  a  warm  room,  because  if  you 
stood  near  it,  you  would  feel  it."  A  toy 
who  appeared  to  believe  friction  as  some- 
thing tangible,  perhaps  a  sort  of  newfan- 
gled firelighter,  scribbled  :  "  Friction  is 
caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two 
sticks ;  it  is  very  useful  if  you  have  not 


anv  matches."  "What  is  a  member.?" 
asked  an  official.  "  A  man  on  the  School 
Board,"  was  the  answer.  A  surname  was 
thought  to  mean  "  the  name  of  a  person 
you  says  sir  to." 

In  giving  the  names  of  the  ten  plagues, 
a  respondent  unduly  enlarged  the  fourth, 
"Plague  of  flies,  beetles,  and  moskee- 
ters;  whilst  the  murrain  among  beasts 
was  written  by  another,  "  Miriam  among 
beasts." 

The  following  two  were  lately  recorded 
in  the  Schoolmaster,  A  class  had  been 
asked  to  use  the  word  dozen  in  a  sentence 
of  their  own  construction.  One  of  the 
answers  ran  :  "  I  dozen  know  what  to  do." 
"  Stability  "  was  ingeniously  defined,  per- 
haps by  an  unstable  memory,  as  being 
"the  cleaning  up  of  a  stable." 

As  the  science  subjects  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  are  making  rapid  strides  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  this  country, 
the  following  answers  will  illustrate  to 
some  extent  the  cramming  system  preva- 
lent in  these  subjects.  Here  is  what  a 
young  physiologist  says  :  "  The  food  is 
nourished  in  the  stomach.  If  you  were 
to  eat  anything  hard,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  digest  it,  and  in  consequence  you 
would  have  what  is  called  indigestion. 
Food  is  digested  by  the  lungs ;  digestion 
is  brought  on  by  the  lungs  having  some- 
thing the  matter  with  them.  The  food 
then  passes  through  your  windpipe  to  the 
pores,  and  then  passes  off  "your  body  by 
evaporation,  through  a  lot  of  holes  in  your 
skin,  called  capillaries.  The  gall  bladder 
throws  off  juice  from  the  food,  which 
passes  through  it.  We  call  the  kidneys 
the  bread-basket,  because  it  is  where  all 
the  bread  goes  to.  They  lay  up  concealed 
by  the  heart." 

In  reply  to  a  question,  "Why  do 
we  cook  our  food  ?  one  child  replied  : 
"  There  are  five  ways  of  cooking  potatoes. 
We  should  die  if  we  eat  our  food  roar." 
A  second  pupil  wrote  :  "  Food  digested  is 
when  we  put  it  into  our  mouths,  our  teeth 
chews  it,  and  our  mouth  drops  it  down 
into  our  body.  We  should  not  eat  so 
much  bone  making  food  as  fiesh  making 
and  warmth  giving  foods,  for,  if  we  did, 
we  should  have  too  many  bones,  and  that 
would  make  us  look  funny." 

Dealing  with  ventilation,  one  student 
informs  us  that  "the  thermometer  is  an 
instrument  used  to  let  out  the  heat  when 
it  is  going  to  be  cold."  Another  writes, 
that  a  room  should  be  kept  at  ninety  in 
the  winter  by  the  fire,  and  in  summer  by 
a  thermometer.  A  girl  remarks  :  "  When 
roasting  a  piece  of  meat,  put  it  in  front  of 
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a  brisk  fire,  so  as  to  congratulate  it." 
Here  is  a  very  learned  reply:  "Sugar  is 
an  amyloid  ;  if  you  was  to  eat  much  sufi;ar 
and  nothing  else,  you  would  not  live,  be- 
cause sugar  has  not  got  no  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Potatoes  is 
another  amyloids.** 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **  Mention 
any  occupations  that  are  injurious  to 
health,"  one  reply  was :  *•  Occupations 
which  are  injurious  to  health  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  impure  blood."  An- 
other says :  '*  A  stone-mason*s  work  is 
injurious,  because  when  he  is  chipping, 
he  breathes  in  all  the  little  chips,  and  they 
are  taken  into  the  lungs."  A  third  says  : 
"  A  bootmaker's  trade  is  very  injurious, 
because  they  press  the  boots  against  the 
thorax,  and  therefore  it  presses  the  thorax 
in,  and  it  touches  the  heart,  and  if  they 
do  not  die,  they  are  cripples  for  life." 


In  reply  to  a  question  on  digestion,  4 
child  wrote :  '* Tne  food  is  swallowed 
the  windpipe,  and  the  chyle  passes  up 
middle  of  the  backbone,  and  reaches 
heart,  when  it  meets  with  oxygen  an( 
purified."    Another  wrote  :  "  We  sho 
never  eat  fat,  because  the  food  does  == 
digest."    A  third  says :  **  The  work  of  ^ 
heart  is  to  repair  the  difiFerent  organs,^ 
about  half   a  minute."    A   fourth   ch 
says :  **  We  have  an  upper  and  a  lo^^ 
skin ;  the  lower  skin  moves  at  its  wi  2 
and  the  upper  skin  moves  when  we  dc? 
A  fifth-standard  child  says :  **  The  best 
is  a  comical  shaped  bag."    Another    / 
that  class  writes :  "  The  upper  skin    h 
called  eppederby,  and  the  lower  is  called 
derby."    While  a  third,  giving  the  organs 
of  digestion,  writes,  stomach,  utensils  [io- 
testines],  liver,  and  spleen. 


Inoculating  the  Elephant.  —  Among 
the  recent  valuable  discoveries  of  the  famous 
French  physician,  M.  Pasteur,  is  that  of  the 
vaccination  of  domestic  animsils  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  dire  disease  known  as  anthrax, 
or  splenic  fever.  The  marked  success  attend- 
ing his  system,  in  combating  the  rinderpest  in 
Europe,  encouraged  Mr.  J.  H.  Lamprey  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  where  no  efficient  remedy 
was  known  for  this  rapidly  fatal  illness,  which 
annually  carries  off  a  large  percentage  of  cat- 
tle of  everv  kind.  An  order  in  Council  has 
been  issuea,  after  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  system  and  of  the 
probability  of  securing  its  favorable  reception 
Dy  native  proprietors.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  object,  some  native  Indian  students,  who 
have  received  their  education  at  the  Ciren- 
cester Agricultural  College,  are  now  under- 
going a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Paris 
laboratory  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  will  shortly 
proceed  to  stations  in  India,  to  dispense  the 
vaccine,  which  is  applied  to  elephants  as  well 
as  to  oxen  and  other  beasts.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  their  labors  will  be  attended 
with  the  same  success  that  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  into  those  countries 
where  it  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  an  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  the  total  extermination  of 
the  most  serious  maladies,  working  great 
havoc  among  flocks  and  herds  throughout  the 
world.  The  elephant,  in  a  domesticated 
state,  is  liable,  as  well  as  other  animals  in  the 
service  of  man,  to  certain  epidemic  diseases. 

Illustrated  London  News. 


Physical  History  of  Scotland.  —  To 
sit  on  one  of  the  Highland  hills  that  overlook 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  watch  the  ships  as 


they  come  and  go  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth;  to  trace  village  after  village,  and  town 
after  town,  dotting  the  coast  line  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  to  see  the  white  steam  of  the 
distant  railway  risine  like  a  summer  cloud 
from  among  orchards,  and  cornfields,  and 
fairy-like  woodlands ;  to  mark,  far  away,  the 
darker  smoke  of  the  coal-pit  and  the  iron- 
work hanging  over  the  haunts  of  a  busy  hu- 
man population ;  in  short,  to  note  all  over 
the  landscape,  on  land  and  sea,  the  traces  of 
that  human  power  which  is  ever3rwhere  chang- 
ing the  face  of  nature,  —  and  then  to  picture  an 
earlier  time,  when  these  waters  had  never  felt 
the  stroke  of  oar  or  paddle,  when  these  hill- 
sides had  never  echoed  the  sound  of  human 
voice,  but  when  over  hill  and  valley,  over 
river  and  sea,  there  had  fallen  a  silence  as  of 
the  grave,  when  one  wide  pall  of  snow  and 
ice  stretched  across  the  landscape ;  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  vast  ice-sheet  filling  up  the 
whole  wide  firth,  and  creeping  slowly  and 
silently  southwards,  and  the  valley-glaciers 
into  which  this  ice-sheet  shrank,  threading 
yonder  deep  Highland  glens,  which  to-day  are 
purple  with  heather  and  blithe  with  the  whir- 
ring of  grouse  and  woodcock ;  to  seal  up  the 
firth  once  more  in  ice,  as  the  winter  frosts 
used  to  set  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  bergs 
and  ice-rafts  that  marked  the  short-lived  Arc- 
tic summer;  to  bring  back  again  the  Arctic 
plants  and  animals  of  that  early  time,  the 
reindeer,  the  mammoths,  and  their  contempo- 
raries ;  and  thus,  from  the  green  and  sunny 
valley  of  the  Clyde,  with  all  its  human  asso- 
ciations, to  pass  at  once,  and  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  the  sterility  and  solitude  of  an 
other  Greenland,  is  an  employment  as  de 
lightful  as  man  can  well  enjoy. 

Dr.  Geikie's  **  Scenery  of  Scotland.*' 
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30  IN   THE   PAMFILI-DORIA   GARDENS,  ETC. 

IN  TH£  PAUFILI-DORIA  GARDENS. 


Bkown,  stagnant  dawn,  focKOtten  of  the  sun. 
And  then  wan  noon  beneaih  white  pools  of 

Mists  blackening,  and  the  long,  harsh  night 

What  bird  could  know  to  bid  the  diy  good- 
bye? 


No  SI 


n  birds  chirped,  "  Day' 
think," 
And  'twas  the  oigbC-Ull  had  begun. 

Dawns  thus,  noons  thus,  nights  thus,  with 

This  leaden  while  of  weeks  of  the  3-oung 
year; 
A  snowdrop,   if  one  struggles  forth,   looks 
strange, 
A  biith  unnatural  in  a  world  so  drear, 
And  keeps  its  stem  within  the  mould, 
Afraid  and  parching  in  the  cold  ; 
Poor  flower  I  in  such  a.  world  loo  strange. 

No  pulse  of  Spring's  revival  beats  and  thrills ; 
Beneath  the  nanow  vault  of  cloud  and  rime, 
Beneath  the  thick  and  bitter  air  that  kills. 
The  rigid  earth  lies  sere  —  in  budding-time 
No  vernal  rush  in  blade  and  tree 
And  us  that  makes  us  glad  to  he : 
We  breathe  the  thick,  bleak  air  that  kills. 

But  all  the  while  I  know  where,  too  far  hence, 
Tbiough  earth's   flushed   pores   the  year's 
young  life  leaps  forth ; 
Where  air  is  drunken  with  Spring's  quicken- 
ing sense ; 
Where  infinite  sky  is  east,  west,  south,  and 

Bluer  than  any  sapphire's  light; 
Where  dawn  and  noon  and  fostering  night 
Instil  Spring's  subtle  quickening  sense; 

Where  luby,  rose,  white,  flushing  at  the  marge. 
Pearl,  and  shell.pink,  and  giey,  and  ame- 

Ctowded  upon  their  sunshine  acres  large, 
(Posies  at  will,  and  next  day  none  be  missed) 
Blow,   born  of  light  and   Spring's   soft 

The  shvly  sweet  anemones ; 
Sunshine  and  blossom  acres  targe. 

Oh  t  star  anemones,  whose  fragrance  coy. 
Close  at  the  heart  like  a  young  maiden's 

"  B  its  secret,  and  your  radiance  joy, 

re  blowmg  now,   and  on   the  bosky 

1  emerald  and  shadowy  gloom 
hot  with  purple  wefts  of  bloom, 
kilets  have  filled  the  slope. 


children,  greedy  for  the  fl' 

aste; 

nos^y  both  hands  big  m 


It  add  and 


Hides,  maybe,  where  a  stillness  is. 

To  feel  the  exquisite  spring  bliss, 

And  but  one  flower's  too  much  to  was' 


Some  part  in  sunshine  and  birds'  welcomi 

song, 
Who  know  the    Spring  that's  where  ■ 
strangers  see. 
And  am  the  happier  in  my  home 
Because  of  violets  at  Rome, 
Of  Rome's  far  wind-flowers  strangers  see  . 
Augusta  Webstek. 

London,  Frirnar^,  iSgg.  Good  Wotdk. 


A  MID-.WINTER  BALLAD. 
What  tidings  bore  the  boom  and  roar. 

At  parting  of  the  day, 
That  from  the  north  came  1 
A  monarch  on  his  way  I 

Inspiring  roin  my  inmost  .soul 
To  well-known  signal  thrills : 

An  army  comes,  with  crash  of  drums. 
Across  the  northern  hills  I 


King  Winter,  hail  1     The  trumpet  gale 

In  frosty  stillness  dies ; 
The  moon  shines  bright  on  .       ■  . 

The  bay  unrippled  lies. 


Twin  evening  stars,  bright  Jove  and  Mars, 

Shine  radiant  and  serene, 
Supreme  on  high,  while  all  the  akj 

Hail,  wintry  host  I     Hail,  snow  and  frost  I 

Hail,  monarch  in  thy  might) 
With  sunlight's  blaze,  and  brief,  glad  days. 

And  splendors  oE  the  night. 

Flame,  sunset  glow,  on  peaks  of  snow. 

And  burn,  clear  evening  sky ; 
Shine,  winter  moon,  where  diamond-strewn 

The  glillering  moorlands  lie. 

Ice-fettered  streams,  like  fairy  dreams, 

A  fringe  of  jewels  wear : 
On  waters  lone,  the  curling-stone 
Rings  sweet  through  frosty  air. 

Such  presage  bore  (he  boom  and  roar, 

At  parting  of  the  day, 
From  the  wild  north  that  thundered  forth. 

And  died  in  calm  awav. 

H.  A.  BlKU, 

TotMTinoiir,  Humj'i  MaRuiu. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
DANIEL    (yCONNELL»S    CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.* 

In  O'Connell  we  have  the  only  man  of 
great  historic  stature  whose  career  and 
character  mark  him  out  as  distinctly  Irish, 
Burke  was  a  greater  statesman,  and  exer- 
cised no  inconsiderable  influence  on  Irish 
a£Eairs ;  but  although  we  may  trace  a 
Celtic  strain  in  some  of  his  brilliant  quali- 
ties and  in  many  of  his  defects,  he  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  one  of  the  national 
types  which  make  up  the  British  people. 
Grattan  was  the  Irish  Norman,  and  was  in 
many  respects  more  free  from  signs  of 
local  nationality  than  Burke.  Wellington, 
although  his  early  years  of  public  life 
were  devoted  to  Irish  affairs,  never  in  his 
mind  or  temperament  recalled  the  ordi- 
nary characteristics  of   the  land  of   his 

birth. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  question, 
whether  O'Connell  could  claim  any  an- 
cient Celtic  lineage,  whether  the  volume 
of  blood  in  his  veins  was  chiefly  native 
Irish  or  partook  to  any  extent  of  that  of 
English  settlers  who  for  many  generations 
had  tided  into  the  best  parts  of  Munster. 
The  point  of  interest  is  that,  an  adherent 
of  the  old  Irish  faith,  representing,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  family  preten- 
sions, a  well-to-do  middle  class  rather  than 
an  aristocratic  connection,  he  took  the 
leadership  of  his  religious  community  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  hereditary  chiefs, 
fought  their  battles  with  dramatic  effect, 
and  reached  very  nearly  the  foremost  rank 
in  the  public  life  of  the  kingdom,  remain- 
ing all  the  time  in  demeanor,  in  passion, 
and  associations,  Irish  of  the  Irish.  Even 
the  most  intolerant  member  of  the  Clan 
na  Gael  will  claim  O'Connell  as  an  Irish 
Celt.  His  Irish  characteristics  contrib- 
uted to  his  popular  strength  ;  and  they,  no 
doubt,  helj)ed  to  produce  the  aversion 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  oppo- 
nents and  by  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates. 

*  I.  CorretpomUnc*  0/ Daniel  Cf  Connelly  the  Lib- 
^r^cr.  Edited,  with  notices  of  his  Life  and  Times,  by 
W.  J.  Fitipatrick,    a  Vols.    London,  1888. 

a.  Life  ef  Daniel  OConnell.  (The  Statesman  Se- 
ries.)    By  J.  H.  Hamilton.     London,  1888. 

3.  Yeung  Ireland.  By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 
Loodoo,  1880. 


As  regards  Ireland,  his  great  distinction 
is  that,  having  attained  to  greater  per- 
sonal power  there  than  any  Irishman  since 
the  time  of  Ormonde,  he  himself  was 
never  either  a  rebel  or  a  conspirator,  nor 
did  he  ever  make  use  of  rebels  or  secret 
societies  to  promote  his  objects.  What- 
ever was  the  violence  of  his  language 
tovyards  England,  he  never  spoke  of  rebels 
but  with  scorn,  and  whatever  may  have 
become  of  the  large  funds  he  levied  from 
his  adherents,  they  were  not  employed  to 
foster  Ribbonmen  or  the  Fenians  and  In- 
vincibles  of  his  time.  O^Connell,  with  all 
his  turbulence  and  recklessness  of  lan- 
guage, was  no  revolutionist;  all  through 
his  chequered  career  his  instinct  was  to 
keep  within  the  law  and  the  constitution. 
The  eclipse  of  his  power,  after  nearly 
forty  years'  supremacy  over  the  Irish 
crowd,  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  fact, 
that  the  spirit  of  revolution  had,  amidst  a 
great  social  disaster,  taken  such  a  form 
and  shape  as  enabled  it  to  dispute  with 
him  his  dictatorship. 

Of  this  remarkable  man  we  have  for  the 
first  time  an  authentic  picture,  in  the  cor- 
respondence collected  by  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  There  have  been  many 
previous  compilations  of  speeches  and 
published  letters  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  but  in 
these  volumes  appears  for  the  first  time 
his  own  private  correspondence  with  his 
family,  and  with  eminent  politicians  like 
Lord  Bessborough  and  Lord  Cloncurry, 
who  at  one  time  or  another  entered  into 
alliance  with  him ;  and  with  these  letters 
are  his  secret  despatches  and  directions 
to  his  numerous  agents  and  followers  en- 
gaged in  organizing  and  maintaining  agita- 
tion in  Ireland.  Many  are  the  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  machinery  by  which  his 
power  was  so  long  sustained,  and  singular 
is  the  evidence  of  the  submission  he  was 
able  to  exact  from  people  who  had  no 
personal  sympathy  with  him.  Above  all 
we  hear  the  voice  of  the  man  himself  ring- 
ing through  half  a  century  of  Irish  life, 
detailing  his  purposes,  his  expedients,  and 
his  experiences,  not  for  the  general  public 
whom  he  addressed  in  Conciliation  Hall, 
or  at  country  meetings,  or  in  the  columns 
of  the  Pilot  or  the  Freeman's  Journal^ 
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but  for  the  private  ear  of  the  people,  whose 
energies  he  intended  to  absorb  in  his 
great  schemes,  or  whose  sympathy  he  re- 
lied on  to  encourage  and  sustain  him  in 
his  struggle.  In  Mr.  Hamilton*s  volume 
we  have  an  excellent  narrative  of  O'Con- 
neirs  career,  constructed  with  much  intel- 
ligence and  sympathy  from  such  materials 
as  published  records  supply ;  but  whoever 
desires  to  know  O'Connell  for  himself 
must  go  to  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
who  has  used  his  minute  knowledge  of 
Irish  records  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  with  great  discretion,  illustrating 
the  letters  from  the  history  of  the  time 
and  from  many  unpublished  collections, 
but  taking  care  to  let  O'Connell  tell  the 
marvellous  tale  of  his  achievements  in  his 
own  person.  The  main  bulk  of  the  family 
letters  was  supplied  by  a  favorite  daugh- 
ter of  O'Connell.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  labored  to  add  to 
them  from  the  collections  of  contempo- 
rary politicians  ;  and  the  result  is  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  this  greatest  of  modern 
demagogues,  and  a  contribution  to  polit- 
ical history  of  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and 
his  assistants  may  well  be  proud. 

O'Connell  was  born  in  1775,  the  same 
year  in  which  Grattan  took  his  seat  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  would  have  been  among 
the  earliest  recollections  of  his  childhood  ; 
the  fame  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  triumph 
of  Grattan  in  1782  among  the  most  vivid. 
His  father  was  described  bv  him  at  one 
time  as  holding  the  position  of  "a  gentle- 
man farmer,"  a  term  not  very  distinctive 
in  Ireland.  His  family  probably  belonged 
originally  to  the  class  known  as  middle- 
men. They  evidently  were  people  who 
by  natural  ability  and  energy  had  long 
since  raised  themselves  above  the  position 
of  the  Celtic  occupier,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion as  lease-holders  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  in  western  Kerry,  a  part  of 
Ireland  where  the  area  of  property  is  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  its  money 
value.  The  head  of  the  family  was  Mau- 
rice, a  farmer  at  Darrynane,  and  childless. 
His  brother  Morgan  had  made  some 
money  as  a  shopkeeper,  and  taken  a  farm. 
Daniel,  the  eldest  of  Morgan^s  family,  was 
recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  Darrynane 


property  of  the  uncle  Maurice.  To  grea 
physical  qualities,  a  finely  proportioned 
athletic  figure,  and  a  comely  countenance 
the  lad  united  singular  vivacity  and  resc 
lution. 

The  University  of  Dublin  was  no 
opened  to  Roman  Catholics  until  1793 
and  meanwhile  the  0*Connell  family  hsu 
to  provide  some  system  of  education  fo 
one  whose  promise  and  abilities  fi!le( 
them  with  pride.  Daniel  and  his  nex 
brother  were  sent  to  St.  Omer  in  the  nortl 
of  France,  and  afterwards  to  Douay,  an< 
the  earliest  letters  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick* 
volumes  are  Daniel's  dutiful  reports  t< 
his  uncle  Maurice  on  their  course  of  lifi 
and  study  at  these  colleges,  during  thi 
year  1792.  Thus  he  writes  from  St 
Omer :  — 

As  the  Easter  examen  is  just  over,  oa 
studies  begin  again  on  another  footing;  ic 
stead  of  the  books  I  mentioned  before  we  noi 
read  Mignot's  harangues,  Cicero  and  Cxsai 
those  are  our  Latin  authors,  tho'  they  ar 
read  over  without  any  study  beforehand,  Cxsa 
is  given  us  chiefly  to  turn  into  Greek;  oa 
Greek  authors  are  Demosthenes,  Homer,  an( 
Xenophon's  Anabasis;  our  French  one  i 
Dagaso's  speeches. 

I  return  you  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  in 
forming  us  of  the  news  of  the  country.  W 
hope,  my  dear  Uncle,  that  our  conduct  wil 
merit  a  continuation  of  your  unparalleled 
friendship  towards  us ;  you  may  be  convince* 
that  we  do  our  utmost  endeavors  for  that  pui 
pose,  and,  as  we  know  that  you  require  n< 
more,  we  hope  (with  God's  assistance)  to  b 
able  to  succeed. 

They  had  hardly  got  well  into  thei 
school  work  after  their  removal  to  Douay 
when  the  crash  of  the  rupture  with  £n 
gland  on  the  execution  of  the  king  in  Jan 
uary,  1793,  put  an  abrupt  termination  t< 
their  studies.  The  colleges  at  Doua; 
and  St.  Omer  were  closed,  and  the  boy: 
hurriedly  made  their  way,  with  a  scant; 
supply  of  clothes,  to  London,  whenc 
they  returned  to  Ireland.  O'Connell' 
personal  experience  of  the  Revolutionar 
wave  helped  to  impress  the  character  0 
the  time  upon  his  mind ;  and  perhaps  on 
of  his  most  genuine  and  permanent  senti 
ments  in  after  life  was  a  detestation  0 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  politia 
schools  which  originated  with  it.     Bu 
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1 793  brought  other  events  of  more  impor- 
tance for  O^Conneirs  future  than  the  death 
of  Louis  XVL  or  the  closing  of  St.  Omer 
and  Douay.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Irish  laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  so 
far  as  they  restricted  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness in  life,  were  finally  swept  away,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  Catholics  were  admitted  to  practise 
at  the  bar. 

It  was  soon  determined  that  Daniel 
should  be  sent  to  the  bar,  to  take  his  place 
in  the  profession  so  long  engaged  in  ap- 
plying the  torture  of  the  penal  laws  to  his 
co-religionists,  and  to  practise  those  gifts 
of  speech  which  might  enable  him  here- 
after to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Grattan  and 
Flood  and  Yelverton.  In  the  following 
year  he  had  already  commenced  his  course 
as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  his 
stay  in  London  was  not  merely  in  order  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  eating  dinners 
at  an  inn  of  court,  but  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  a  vigorous  and  extensive  course 
of  reading.  Writing  from  Chi s wick  to 
bis  uncle  in  1795,  he  gives  full  details  of 
his  plans,  his  expenditure,  his  reading,  and 
his  companions,  and  then  adds  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  own  scheme  of  life  :  — 

I  have  now  two  objects  to  pursue ;  the  one 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the  other  the 
acquisition  of  all  those  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  polite  gentleman.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  former,  besides  the  immediate  pleas- 
ure which  it  yields,  is  calculated  to  raise  me 
to  honors,  rank,  and  fortune ;  and  I  know  that 
the  latter  serves  as  a  general  passport  or  first 
reconmiendation :  and  as  for  the  motives  of 
ambition  which  you  suggest,  I  assure  you  that 
no  man  can  possess  more  of  it  than  I  do.  I 
have  indeed  a  glowing  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  an  enthusiastic  ambition,  which 
converts  every  toil  into  a  pleasure,  and  every 
study  into  an  amusement. 

Though  nature  may  have  given  me  subordi- 
nate talents,  I  never  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  situation  in  my  profession.  No  man 
is  able,  I  am  aware,  to  supply  the  total  defi- 
ciency of  abilities,  but  everybody  is  capable 
of  improving  and  enlarging  a  stock,  however 
small,  and  in  its  beginning  contemptible.  It 
is  this  reflection  that  affords  me  most  consola- 
tion. If  I  do  not  rise  at  the  Bar,  I  will  not 
have  to  meet  the  reproaches  of  my  own  con- 
science. It  is  not  because  I  assert  these 
things  now  that  I  should  conceive  myself  en- 


titled to  call  on  you  to  believe  them.  I  refer 
that  conviction  which  I  wish  to  inspire  to 
your  experience.  I  hope  I  may  flatter  myself 
that  when  we  meet  again,  the  success  of  my 
efforts  to  correct  those  bad  habits  which  you 
pointed  out  to  me  will  be  apparent.  Indeed 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  in  the  professional 
line,  that  cannot  be  discovered  for  some  years 
to  come ;  but  I  have  time  in  the  interval  to 
prepare  myself  to  appear  with  greater  iclat  on 
the  grand  theatre  of  the  world. 

Even  allowing  in  this  letter  for  the 
manifest  effort  to  reassure  the  relative  on 
whose  good-will  so  much  of  his  future 
seemed  to  depend,  we  find  in  it  a  tone  of 
self-confidence  very  remarkable  in  any  lad 
of  twenty,  and  still  more  striking  in  one 
belonging  to  a  community  which,  in  his 
own  recollection,  was  excluded  from 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In 
1798,  another  year  of  signal  moment  in 
Irish  history,  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  he  appears  to  have  at  once  secured 
some  practice  on  his  circuit  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  that  within  four  years 
he  risked  all  the  prospects  which  he  had 
evidently  cherished  during  his  boyhood, 
and,  in  defiance  of  his  uncle,  married  a 
portionless  cousin.  The  uncle  ultimately 
relented,  and  the  glimpses  this  correspond- 
ence gives  us  of  his  married  life  during 
the  next  few  years  are  the  roost  interest- 
ing portions  of  his  personal  history,  and 
show  him  to  have  been,  whatever  his 
faults  in  other  ways,  a  warm-hearted,  affec- 
tionate man,  brimming  over  with  love  and 
tenderness. 

When,  as  his  abilities  became  recog- 
nized, he  was  engaged  in  almost  every 
case  on  the  circuit,  he  always  found  time 
to  write  to  his  wife.  For  example,  he 
writes  from  Ennis  in  181 2:  — 

My  dearest  Mary,  —  I  was  a  little  imperti- 
nent in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  and  the  reason 
was  because  I  found  myself  decidedly  in  more 
business  than  any  other  individual  here ;  and 
sOy  heart,  I  avenged  myself  upon  you,  which 
was  poor  spite.  I,  however,  noyv  forgive  you, 
darling,  because  you  promise  me  so  faithfully 
to  take  care  of  yourself  and  grow  fat  in  my 
absence. 

Seriously,  love,  I  am  quite  in  a  temper  to 
indulge  vanity,  but  in  nothing  more  so  than  in 
you  and  my  sweet,  sweet  babes.  Darling,  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  time  I  take  in  thinking  of 
you  and  them,  and  in  doating  upon  both. 
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Kiss  them  a  thousand  times  for  their  father, 
and  tell  them  that  he  will  not  be  happy  until 
he  has  his  three  little  girls  on  his  knees,  and 
his  three  boys  looking  at  him  there. 

The  business  here  is  over  —  compleatly 
over.  I  was  concerned  in  every  record,  not 
left  out  of  one,  and  I  was  the  only  counsel  so 
circumstanced. 

And  again  from  Limerick  in  1813  :  — 

My  darling  Heart,  —  Your  letter  and 
Charles's  account  of  you  give  me  fresh  life 
and  spirits,  but  I  thought  you  would  have 
written  to  me  again,  heart's  treasure,  and  I 
felt  lonely  and  disappointed  at  not  hearing 
from  you  by  this  day's  post.  Upon  consid- 
eration I  have  blamed  myself  for  it,  because 
I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  every  day,  but 
I  will  do  so  in  future,  my  sweetheart  Love, 
and  you  must  follow  my  example.  Do,  then, 
my  own  Mary,  let  me  have  the  happiness  to 
hear  that  you  are  thoroughly  well.  Take  the 
kindliest  care  of  my  Kate,  and,  better  still, 
more  care  of  yourself  for  my  own  darling  love. 
The  business  has  become  excessive  upon  this 
circuit  —  mine  is  increasing  almost  beyond 
endurance  —  but  I  never  was  in  such  good 
health,  and  have  no  anxiety  but  what  relates 
to  my  own  dearest,  dearest  darling.  I  wish 
to  God  you  knew  how  fervently  I  doat  on  you. 
Kiss  sweet  saucy  Kate  for  me. 

It  is,  however,  with  O^Connell  as  the 
politician,  as  the  great  demagogue  who 
overawed  Cabinets,  and  guided  adminis- 
trations, that  our  readers  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. He  had  not  been  seven  years  at 
the  bar  before  he  had  taken  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party.  The  legal  position  of  that 
communion  was  little  changed  since  1793. 
Then  all  laws  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness and  occupations  of  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  abolished,  except  so  far  as  pub- 
lic duties  and  offices  were  concerned.  To 
this  exception  there  was  the  important 
qualification,  that  the  right  of  voting  was 
given  by  the  Act  of  1793;  but  any  office 
or  rank  in  the  nature  of  an  appointment 
under  the  crown  was  withheld  from  them. 

To  remove  this  exclusion  became  the 
object  of  all  Catholics.  Pleas  were  urged 
for  delay  —  the  objections  of  the  king  and 
the  risks  run  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning;  the  impropriety  of 
pressing  for  redress,  when  the  State  was 
engaged  in  the  national  struggle  with 
France.  Expedients  were  from  time  to 
time  suggested,  to  reconcile  the  Protes- 
tant majority;  a  veto  on  the  appointment 
of  the  bishops,  stipends  to  the  priesthood, 
and  the  disenfranchisement  of  the  great 
Catholic  electorate,  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders. From  the  first,  O'ConnelT  took 
the  side  of  the  party  of  action,  and  the 


question  of  restrictions  or  securities  be 
refused  to  entertain.  He  was  the  spokes- 
man of  a  certain  number  of  subjects  of  the 
State,  whose  civic  qualities  were  already 
recognized  by  the  law,  who  were  admitted 
to  certain  public  trusts,  as,  for  instance, 
the  right  of  voting,  and  yet  were  excluded 
from  all  the  distinctions  accorded  by  the 
State  to  ability  and  public  spirit. 

Whilst  Grattan  and  Plunket,  supported 
by  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  fought  the 
battle  with  varying  success  at  Westmins- 
ter, O'Connell  continued  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  Irish  crowd  resolutely  demanding 
complete  admission  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Lord  Colchester's  diary  shows 
that  even  as  earlv  as  1813  the  Protestant 
leaders  were  thinking  more  of  what  O'Con- 
nell was  saying  in  Dublin  than  of  all  the 
eloquence  of  Grattan  or  the  arguments  of 
Plunket.*  Suddenly  came  an  incident 
characteristic  of  the  times,  and  O'Con- 
nell's  fame  spread  far  beyond  the  leaders 
of  parties,  beyond  Dublin  and  the  bar,  and 
the  Catholic  committees  of  the  capital. 
He  became  recognized  in  every  Catholic 
household  as  the  dauntless  champion  who 
had  risked  his  life  against  the  Protestant 
oppressor.  In  1815,  delivering  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Dublin  one  of  those  vigorous  ad- 
dresses with  which,  in  spite  of  his  large 
and  increasing  business  at  the  bar,  he 
found  time  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  his 
co-religionists,  he  had  spoken  of  the  Dub- 
lin Corporation,  one  of  the  great  strong- 
holds of  the  Protestant  party,  as  "the 
beggarly  Corporation."  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  called  upon 
O'Connell  to  repudiate  the  report  of  his 
speech.  O'Connell  replied,  expressing 
his  unbounded  contempt  for  the  corpora- 
tion. After  some  further  correspondence 
a  meeting  took  place ;  D'Esterre  fired  first 
and  missed.  O'Conuell's  shot  inflicted  a 
wound  from  which  D'Esterre  died  in  two 
days. 

O'Connell  had  stood  the  ordeal  of  mortal 
combat,  but  he  did   not  expect  that  his 
tragic  success  would  be  the  end  of  the 
affair.      He  sent  at  once   to  retain   the 
most  eminent  of  his  brother  barristers  for 
his  defence  in  case  of  prosecution.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  misdeeds  of  the 
party  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  they  had 
the  traditions    of  gentlemen,    and    they 
promptly    disabused    O'Connell    of    any 
misapprehension    on    the    subject.     The 
following  letter,  dated  the  day  after  D'Es- 
terre's  death,  is  from  hi?  second,  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Stanley,  a  leading  member  of  the 
corporation  :  — 

*  Colchester's  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  449. 
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Royal  Barracks,  4tb  February,  1815.  ing  defiance  at  those  whom  he  denounced  as 

Sir,  —  Lest  your  professional    avocations  oppressors,   again    whispering    comfort    and 

should  be  interrupted  by  an  apprehension  of  hope  into  the  ears  of  the  oppressed.* 

any  proceeding  being  in  contemplation  in  con-  ^^ilst  the  passing?  of  the  Catholic  Re- 

sequence  of  the  late  melancholy  event,  I  have  ,.   .  .                *:.         ^     nhiprt  of  the  a^^rv 

the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  is  not  the  "Ct  Acts  was  the  mam  object  ot  the  asso- 

most  disunt  intention  of  any  prosecution  what-  ciation,  all  questions  affecting  the  Catholic 

ever,  on  the  part  of  the  family  or  friends  of  peasantry  were  embraced  inits  operations. 

the  late  Mr.  D*Esterre.  It  intervened  to  settle  local  disputes,  and 

Your  obedient  humble  servant,  to    supersede    the    popular   influence  of 

Edward  Stanley.  secret  societies.     But  the  great  feature  of 

O'Connell  replied  ^^^  "^^  movement  was  the  establishment 

*  of  the  Catholic  rent.    The  pence,  even 

Merrion  Square,  sih  February.  1815.  the  farthings  of  the  Catbolic  peasant,  were 

Sir,  — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  called  in  aid,  and  gave  him  a  share  in  an 

the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  I  association  of  which  the  great   Catholic 

beg  of  y^"   ?^/^^;^P^^^ -^r^                         ^^J  proprietors  -  the  ancient  !^ormaa  fami- 

vour  very  polite  and  considerate  attention,     it  r.    *^     .          ,              ^        ,-,,.                .. 

Is  to  me  a  mournful  consolation  to  meet  such  I'es  — formed  a  part.      This    expedient 

generous  sentiments  from  those  who  must  be  secured  in  a  few  months  a  revenue  of  over 

afflicted  at  the  late  unhappy  event.     But,  be-  5oo^»  ^  week. 

Heve  me,  my  regret  at  that  event  is  most  sin-  The  portentous  size  and  power  of  this 

cere  and  unaffected,  and  if  I  know  my  own  organization  had  for  the  time  the  effect  of 

heart,  I  can  with  the  strictest  truth  assert,  stimulating  opposition  in  England.     The 

that  no  person  can  feel  for  the  loss  society  has  opponents   of    Catholic    relief,   who   had 

sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  D'Estcrre  with  been  losing  ground  in  Parliament  before 

more  deep  and  lasting   sorrow  than  I  do.  the  efforts  of  Plunket,  seized  on  the  pro- 

Allow  me  again  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  feedings  of  the  association,  which   they 

courtesy  of  your  letter  —  a  courtesy  quite  con-  ^^^"'"b*^*   ^"^  €*oowx..i»v.wM,  »•"  ^"    "'^j 

jsistcnt  With  the  gentlemanly  demeanor  of  your  represented  as  a  menace  to  England  ;  and 

entire  conduct  in  this  melancholy  transaction,  when  the  ministry  of   1825  proposed   to 

I  have,  etc  dissolve    the    Catholic   Association,  and 

^.^        ,,  ,    J  ,         ,                         ^,  were  almost  pledged  to  accept  Catholic 

O'Connell  had  been  for  some  years  the  ^^n^f  ^^  ^  compliment  of  this  measure, 

popular  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  who-  ^^^^  y^.          ^^^  pretensions  of  this  giant 

evermightbe  the  public  roan  charged  with  g^^-^j     enabled  the   Protestant  parfy  to 

fighting  the  battle  m  Parliament   and  on  g^^^^/  ^  ^^          ,„^tio„  against  conces- 

GratUn  s  death,  in  1820,  he  made  great  ^j^^     ^he  suppression  of  the  association 

exertions  to  extort  from  Plunket  a  prom-  „^  ^^^^^  to:    Catholic  relief  was  re- 

,se  to  abandon  the  policy  of  securities  f^g^^.    There  is  no  doubt  that  in  1825 

before  the   conduct  of  the    question  in  Lo,j  Liverpool  was  ready  to  yield.f  and 

Parliament  was  placed  in  his  hands.  T^is  ^^^^  Catholic  leaders  made  in  Parliament 

promise  Plunket  would  not  give,  and  the  ^^^^^^^  ggo^,^  ^^  f^^^  ^  settlement.    So 

committee  overruled    O  Connell  s  objec-  (  ^^3  (^e  prospect  of  success,  that 

t.on.    Plunket  s  bill  was  carried  through  ^'Connell,  who  was  in  London,  qualified 

the  Commons,  but  was  defeated  m  tBe  his  antagonism  to  the  principle  o?  securi- 

^L       «,/^       '  11    •            •       .•          -.1.  ties.    He  was  apparently  converted  to  a 

,  •  ^'1*'',  ^K^'"'^"'  .'1,  <=°°J"°^"f"  71"'  policy  of  guarantees  which  did  not  directly 

his  rival  Shell,  adoDted  a  new  method  for  i;^^,'^^  ^^^  veto,  and  threw  himself  with 

the  development  of  public  opinion  in  Ire-  characteristic  energy   into  the  effort  to 

land.    Of  O'ConnelPs  share  m  this  enter-  ^g^^j  ^^^^  settlement 

pnse,  an  accomplished  student  of  Irish  t,,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,825  show  us  O'Connell 

history  has  said :  —  ^t  his  best.     He  was  not  yet  deteriorated 

A  great  mistake  had  been  made  by  all  the  by  the  enjoyment  of  power.  He  had  no 
combinations  of  the  Catholics.  The  people  anxiety  for  the  future.  He  was  no  adept, 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  directly  appealed  to,  as  he  afterwards  became,  in  the  machina- 
their  voice  had  not  yet  been  raised,  their  una-  tions  of  corruption.  He  knew  London 
nimity  had  not  been  proved.  O'Connell  saw  thirty  years  before,  when  he  came,  a  refu- 
this  error  and  determined  to  avoid  it.  The  ^^  jhe  revolutionists  at  Douay,  to 
enerKV  of  his  eenius  was  everywhere  per-  *  ,  Ti^  ,  .  ,  ^.uL  l  l  ' 
ceiv^  working  amongst  all  daises.  Here  ?t"^?  Godwin  and  Gibbon,  when  he  en- 
he  breathed  gently  on  the  still  waters  of  aris-  Joyed.  by  anticipation,  the  opportunities 

tocratic  reserve  till  he  stirred  a  ripple  on  their  .  ^ife  of  Lord  Plunket.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Da^id 

surface — there  his  voice  was  heard  rolling  piunket,  vol.  ii.,  p.  164. 

over  the  heads  of  mobs,  stirring  them  and  t  Cannins^s  Correspondence,  by  Supleton,  voL  iL, 

warning  them  like  an  alarm  bell  —  now  hurl-  PP*  'S^y  a9>* 
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of  action  which  his  Ixiyhood  had  seen  con-  ity,  to  be  sur 

ceded,  which  his  manhood  promised ;  and,  the  rascals  ii           ,        „. 

in  the  retirement  of  a  boarding-house  al  '*•     I  rejoice  at  your  victorr  about  assoshe- 

Chiswick,  whilst  he  studied  types  of  char-  "^i™-  •"■'  ^ ^O"**?^  ^  '^"?°*  *"'P  *«''«  «»^ 

acter  with  keen   perception/he   had   en.  that  my  darling  girls  are  defeated. 

deavored  to  reconcile  the  early  teaching  He  was  fftted  and  flattered,  and  in  a 

of  his  Church  with  aspirations  after  the  subsequent  letter  to  hia  wife  he  dves  an 

large  liberty  which  revolutionary  pnnci-  account  of  the  parties  to  which  he  was 

pies  promised.     Since  these  years  he  had    invited : 

not  onlv  won  a  great  professional  position. 

Hehaabeen  recognised  as  tlie  David  of  We  dined  on  Saturday  at  Lord  Stourton's. 

the  Irish  Catholics.     He  had  exposed  him-  He  contrived,  by  asking  me  to  help  him  in 

self  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  1815  to  "rying,  to  place  me   between  him  and  the 

assert  their  social  equality  ;  and  now,  in  ?"''"  °}  Norfolk,  where  I  was  feasted  and 

the  enjoytnent  of  great  incime  won  by  his  ?^"'^'''^V?k'^^    ■.''i^"'i^-.';^'^-  J^"^  ^"""^ 

■*  ^              -.?      11    ,u      -         .-        .  ton  said  that  neither   Pitt  nor  Fox  was  m» 

energy,   with   all    the    incentive   to  ,.     charlea   Butler  said   that  sii^  t"e 

-  -      which  happy  family  relations  ^     ^[  i^,^  Chatham  he  had  heard  nothing 

sited  the  scene  of  his  early  Ukeme.     So.  darling,  I  was  vain  enough,  and 

..,1 1:.,,,-  but  still  the  mo-  I  thought  of  the  sweet  little  woman  lifelong 

ent  of  the  time.  to.  and  what  a  sweet  kiss  she  owes  me-  .  .  . 

■e  full  of  his  en-  I   then   dined  with   Mr.   Brougham.     There 

paid  to  him,  and  were  of  our  deputation  present.  Lord  Killeen, 

•iticism  on  wavs   he  does  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde.  Hon.   Mr.   Preston, 

'  Shell,  and  myself.     We  had  four  Dukes  — 

the  Duke  of  Sussex,  of  Devonshire,  of  Nor- 

....   Heart.  —  We  were  in  the  fo'l^f  ""d  of  Leinster;   Sir  Francis  Burdett, 

Elouse  under  the  gallery  during  the  debate  on  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  the  lead- 
Friday.  ...  It  was  dull  and  prosy  enough  ">B  Whig  lawyers ;  Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr. 
in  all  conscience.  Peel  was  dvil,  but  very  Lambton,  son-in-law  to  Earl  Grey.  I  was 
malignant  to  (he  Catholics.  He  made  a  pow-  placed  between  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
erful  use  of  the  letter  to  Hamilton  Rowan.  Leinster,  and  opposite  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Wynne,  who  belongs  to  the  Cabi-  He  (the  Duke  of  Sussex)  is  very  zealous  in 
net,  just  one  of  the  worst  speakers  I  ever  nur  cause;  but,  darling,  I  do  not  like  him. 
heard.  He  somewhat  resembles  McNamara  although  he  was  very  kind  and  courteous  to 
of  the  County  of  Cork,  who  forgot  to  omit  me.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  the  German 
something.  You  have  no  notion  what  a  stu-  trooper  about  him,  and  yet  hia  star  and  single 
pid  set  they  are  altogether,  and  even  our  golden  garter  have  an  aur  that  strikes  one.  I 
friends  are  not  so  lealous  as  they  expect,  was  again  most  flattered,  and  Brougham  spoke 
There  is  an  English  coldness ;  and,  after  all,  lo  me  warmly  of  the  reports  that  reached  him 
what  is  it  to  them  if  we  are  crushed  t  .  .  .  of  ray  speech. 
Sir  Francis  iturdett  improves  much  on  ac-  ^is  hopes  rose  high,  and  he  writes  that 

quaintancc.     Brougham  isamanly  plainman:    .  „  .    „.,,v     „(      "■'«;»  lhu 

Abercrombie  is  a^Chancery  lawyer  in  grea!  he  ,s  certain  of  success  :- 
business,  and  represents  the  high  Whigs ;  Darling  —  darling,  since  I  wrote  I  have 
Hobhouseappeats  tometobeadirect-minaed  been  uinTer  examination.  Call  my  children 
honest  man.  I  spent  an  hour  with  Cobbetl  together  —  tell  Danny  to  fTing  up  his  cap  for 
and  was  greatly  pleased  with  him.  He  is  a  old  Ireland.  I  have  now  no  doubt  but  that 
bold,  clear-headed  fellow,  and  his  views  are  we  shall  be  emancipated,  A  great  Orange 
distinct  and  well-intentioned.  I  confess,  dar.  man  from  the  north  — Sir  George  Hill— but 
ling,  I  have  been  pleased  altogether  with  this  his  name  should  not  appear  in  pruit  —  has  just 
trip.  announced  that  a  number  of  the  English  sup- 
Next  dav  he  writes  ■  —  porters  of  the  ministry  are  going  in  a  body  to 
rvext  day  ne  writes .  j^^^  Liverpool  Uimiii  that  lie  should  no  I6ng- 
I  did  not  get  to  bed  till  after  one  this  mom-  er  oppose  emancipation.  Tell  Maurice  to  go 
ing,  and  was  not  up  this  day  until  after  ten.  off  with  this  information  to  James  Sugrue  and 
Only  think  of  that,  sweetest!  but  rejoice,  my  toCorneliusMcLoghlin.  Let  him  not  name  Sir 
darling,  cocknosed,  sweetest,  saucy,  best  of  George  Hill,  because  he  is  not  the  only  mem. 
women  —  there  is  a  long  name  tor  you  I  but  ber  of  Parliament  to  whom  the  intelligence 
rejoice,  for  every  member  of  the  House  says  may  be  traced.  But  he  should  announce  tie 
—  asso-shc-ation.  Mr.  Brougham  says  it  most  fiul.  I  am  to-morrow  free  to  write  to  both 
distinctly,  and  at  both  sides  it  is  the  universal  those  persons,  and  I  will  fully.  How  anxious 
pronunciation.  So  you  triumph  Over  us  I  am  that  the  bishops  were  here  I  Doctor 
■11.  .  .  .  Murray  has  not  an  hour  to  lose.  Darling,  go 
My  own  opiiuon  is,  that  the  Catholic  Cause  to  him  yourself,  in  your  carriage,  and  tellbuQ 
has  gained  ground  greatly,  and  that  all  it  re-  I  respectfully  solicited  his  immediate  coming, 
quire*  is  an  active  perseverance.     It  is  van-  I  wrote  to  him  myself  yesterday  —  in  short. 
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we  have  won  the  game.     May  I  thank  Heaven  that  the  Perceval  policy  had  passed  away, 

that  it  was  your  husband,  sweetest,  that  won  but  it  was  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catho- 

it.     If  I  had  not  been  here  nothing  would  lies  to  wait  events,  and  this  was  just  what 

have  been  done.     I/^r^</ Sir  FrancU  Burdett  O'Connell  had  become  strong  enough  to 

to  bring  on  his  motion.     My  examination  this  resist.     He  had  submitted  to  this  policy 

day  related  to  evemhing  connected  with  the  ^                    j       g       ^     j^^  ^       ^ 

Catholics  m  Ireland — the  people,  the  Church,  "^•*- •- •«"  *'"'-^'     *"  »"*3  "^  *i«v*  ^vm*.  vv 

the  friars,  the  priests,  the  Jesuits,  etc.  etc,  ^^e  extreme  limit  of  compromise.     The 

etc     Colonel  Dawson,  the  brother-in-law  of  next  year  he  had  proved  by  his  own  exer- 

Pcel,  again  assured  me  I  had  done  away  many  tions  that  the  Catholic  party  possessed  a 

prejudices  of  his.     My  own,  own  heart's  love,  weapon  which   they  had   not  thought   of 

I  am  sorry  to  remain  away  from  you,  but.  before.     The  time  for  waiting  had  passed, 

darling  heart,  it  is  necessary.     Blessed  be  the  and  this  was  asserted  in  a  manner  particu- 

great  God,  for  it  all  will  be  right  larly  attractive  to  the  crowd,  a  personal 

But  all  these  exertions  resulted  in  a  new  struggle    between    the    nominee    of    the 

disappointment.    The  bill  carried  in  the  prime  minister  and  the  man  who  was  the 

House  of  Commons,  with  the  wings  to  first  of  their  creed  to  win  large  income  and 

which  0*Connell  consented,  namely,  the  distinction  by  his  abilities,  who  for  more 

disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free-  than  a  generation  had  counselled  action 

holders,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  and  perseverance,  whose  resolution  had 

stipend  for  the  Roman   Catholic  clergy,  extorted  admiration  even  from  opponents. 

was  not  only  rejected  by  the  House  of  The  return  of  O^Connell  by  an  overwhelm- 

Lords,  but  tnis  rejection,  which  was  un-  ing  majority  brought  the  Catholic  ques- 

derstood  to  be  due  to  the  personal  resolu-  tion  to  a  crisis.    The  Duke  of  Wellington 

tion  of  the  king,  was  accompanied  by  a  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  way,  and  the 

solemn    declaration    from   the    Duke  of  Catholic   Relief  Act  was  passed  (1829). 

York,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  that  he  0*ConneIl  was  entitled  to  boast  that  he 

would  never  under  any  circumstances  con-  had  conquered  the  prejudices  of  the  house 

sent  to  the  relief  policy.    The  Catholics  of  Hanover.     He  encouraged   his   Irish 

found  that  after  a  generation  of  waiting  admirers  to  believe  that  he  had  beaten 

they  were  still  met  by  the  royal  veto.  England,  led  by  her  most  famous  chief. 

In  1823  0*Connell  had  followed  up  whose  sword  had  decided  the  fate  of  em- 
Plunket's  defeat  in  the  Lords  by  founding  pires.  He  certainly  believed  himself  that 
the  Catholic  Association.  In  1826  here-  he  had  triumphed  over  Peel,  who  up  to 
plied  to  the  royal  anathema  by  organizing  the  Clare  election  had  not  foreseen  the 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders.  On  a  va-  necessity  of  legislation  which  involved  the 
cancy  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  he  loss  of  his  seat  at  Oxford, 
applied  himself  during  two  months  to  raise  It  was  only  in  the  first  session  of  1830, 
the  small  tenantry  to  dispute  the  county  cut  short  by  the  king*s  death,  that  O'Con- 
seat  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  nell  seriously  entered  on  Parliamentary 
able  of  the  English  families  settled  in  Ire-  work;  and  in  connection  with  this,  the 
land.  The  result  was  a  contemptuous  culminating  point  of  his  career,  let  us  cull 
rejection  of  the  Beresford  candidate,  and  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  volumes  some  ac- 
the  return  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  by  an  count  of  the  home  from  which  he  sallied 
immense  majority.  The  Waterford  elec-  forth  to  take  his  place  in  the  British  Par- 
tion  has  not  attracted  so  much  attention  liament.  He  had  succeeded  to  Darry- 
as  the  Clare  election  which  took  place  two  nane  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1826, 
years  afterwards,  when  O^Connell  himself  and  to  its  attractions  he  frequently  recurs 
was  returned,  in  disregard  of  the  acts  in  his  correspondence, 
requiring  oaths  which  Roman  Catholics  ^^^^  although  I  must  accept  your  invitation 
would.  It  was  admitted,  refuse  to  take;  [to  Cork],  as  I  would  obey  an  honoured  corn- 
but  the  Clare  election  was  only  the  exer-  mand,  yet  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  name 
cise  in  a  new  form  of  the  power  which  the  a  distant  day  for  that  purpose.  After  nearly 
Roman  Catholic  party  had  proved  they  seven  months  of  the  most  close  and  unremit- 
possessed  in  1826.  ting  labor  I  want  the  calm  and  quiet  of  my 

Although  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald   could  loved  native  hills  — the  bracing  air,  purified 

not  claim  in  Clare  such  a  position  as  that  ^s  it  comes  over  "the  world  of  waters,"  the 

of  the  Beresfords  in  Waterford,  he  was  a  fi^^^'^"^  exerc.se,   the  ^^J^^^;^^^^;^^;;^^^  °^ 

^    ,     J  .  11      '      ^*^  J  these  awful  mountains  whose  wildest  and  most 

great    landowner,   umversally    respec  ed,  romantic  glens  are  awakened  by  the  enliven- 

and  he  was  known  in  England  as  well  as  j^g  ^f  ,„y  ^g^ry  beagles;  whose  deep 

in  Clare  as  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  notes,  multiplied  one  million  times  by  the 

Catholic  cause.     His  nomination  to  office  echoes,  speak  to  my  senses  as  if  it  were  the 

by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  evidence  voice  of  magic  powers  commingling  as  it  does 
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with  the  eternal  roar  of  the  mighty  Atlantic, 
that  breaks  and  foams  with  impotent  rage  at 
the  foot  of  our  stupendous  cliffs.  Oh  1  these 
are  scenes  to  revive  all  the  forces  of  natural 
strength  —  to  give  new  energy  to  the  human 
mind,  to  raise  the  thoughts  above  the  grovel- 
ling strife  of  individual  interests  —  to  elevate 
the  sense  of  family  affection  into  the  purest, 
the  most  refined,  and  the  roost  constant  love 
of  coantry,  and  even  to  exalt  the  soul  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  mercv  of 
the  all-seeing  and  good  God,  who  has  Seen 
pleased  to  afHict  Ireland  with  centuries  of 
misrule  and  misery,  but  seems  now  to  have  in 
store  for  her  a  coming  harvest  of  generous 
retribution. 

Permit  me  to  postpone  for  some  —  shall  I 
say  considerable  ?  —  time  the  day  on  which  I 
am  to  meet  my  friends,  and  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land, in  Cork.  Do  not  tear  me  from  this 
loved  spot  until  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  its 
renovating  effects.  If  you  think  I  deserve  the 
sweets  of  this  loved  retreat,  give  me  time  to 
taste  them  more  at  leisure  aiter  my  fatigues 
and  vexations,  and  allow  me  to  mention  a  dis- 
tant day  for  that  on  which  I  am  to  meet  you 
at  the  festive  board,  consecrated,  in  my  hum- 
ble name,  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland. 

Later  on,  we  have  another  glimpse  of 
his  pursuits  in  his  cherished  home :  — 

The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  since 
my  arrival  here,  I  have  exceedingly  enjoyed 
my  hunting  scenes,  and  I  really  feel  a  resto- 
ration of  health  and  energy  even  beyond  my 
expectations.  I  do  delight  in  this  retreat; 
my  pack  is  beautiful,  and  they  hunt  admirably. 
Tney  kill  with  ease  full  six  and  even  seven 
hares  in  a  day,  and  this  amidst  the  finest 
scenery,  the  most  majestic  in  the  world.  How 
I  wish  you  saw  this  place  and  saw  my  hounds 
hunt,  because  it  is  not  the  men  but  the  dogs 
that  hunt  with  me.  It  is  with  bitter  regret  I 
tear  myself  from  these  mountains,  and  I  would 
not  consent  for  any  offer  to  forfeit  my  pros- 
pect of  being  here  all  October  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  pages  show  us  how  in 
this  picturesque  spot  he  delighted  down 
to  his  latest  days  to  maintain  a  sort  of 
rural  court,  dispensing  hospitality  in  re^al 
style,  enjoying  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
nei";hborhood,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  field  sports. 

His  account  of  his  first  experience  in 
Parliament  is  characteristic  of  his  im- 
patient spirit:  — 

I  am  exceedingly  amused  by  the  exhibitions 
of  the  human  mind  that  surround  me.  .  .  . 
Indeed  there  is  more  folly  and  nonsense  in 
the  House  than  anywhere  out  of  it.  There  is 
a  low  and  subservient  turn  of  thinking,  and 
there  is  a  submission  to  authority  which  is  to 
the  last  degree  debasing. 

0*CoDnell  here  expresses  the  view  taken 


by  many  a  popular  champion,  who,  a  grea 
leader  in  his  own  locality,  finds  himsel 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  roei 
equally  able  and  fluent  as  himself.  H( 
was  at  this  time  watching  English  a£fair! 
with  close  attention,  providing  as  well  ai 
he  could  for  his  large  expenditure  and  hi: 
loss  of  professional  income  in  consequenct 
of  his  attendance  in  Parliament,  insteac 
of  in  the  Irish  courts,  by  the  establish 
ment  of  the  O'Connell  rent.*  He  was  it 
fact  gradually  drifting  away  from  the  posi 
tion  he  had  so  long  held  as  the  head  of  th( 
Irish  bar,  and  becoming  a  professiona 
politician.  The  hostility  of  the  Welling 
ton  government  excludea  him  from  patron 
age  for  himself  or  his  friends.  Durinj 
the  summ'er  and  autumn  of  1830  we  hav< 
a  number  of  letters  relating  to  the  organ 
ization  of  the  new  fund,  the  O'Connel 
rent.     To  Fitzpatrick  he  writes :  — 

This  is  the  time  to  do  something  for  th 
Fund.  This  is  of  course  in  confidence  —  tha 
is,  it  must  not  be  known  to  come  from  me 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  a 
the  development  of  your  plan  for  a  diocesan 
Sunday  collection.  One  Sunday,  is  it  not,  fo 
each  diocese  ? 

Public  meetings  were  held,  and  amon| 
the  objects  to  be  promoted  was  a  repea 
of  the  Union. 

At  this  time,  when  this  question  firs 
became  a  part  of  his  public  policy,  w< 
have  a  number  of  influences  affecting 
O'Conneirs  mind.  He  is  in  Parliament 
but  not  yet  acquainted  with  its  ways,  am 
not  having  much  disposition  to  learn  them 
In  England  he  is  a  notability  rather  thai 
a  power,  whilst  his  renown  and  influenci 
among  the  people  he  has  hitherto  actec 
with  are  greater  then  ever.  His  expensei 
and  style  of  living,  always  out  of  propor 
tion  to  his  income,  large  though  that  wai 
for  an  Irish  barrister,  have  increase( 
whilst  that  income  has  been  seriously  in 
terfered  with  by  his  attendance  in  Parlia 
ment  at  a  distance  from  the  Irish  courts 
There  was  no  subject  on  which  to  rail] 
the  masses  such  as  had  been  the  deman! 
for  Catholic  relief.  The  further  extensioi 
of  Catholic  rights  was  not  a  sufficiently 
broad  question  to  keep  public  attentioi 
engageci. 

Besides  the  abolition  of  the  forty-shil 
ling  freeholder,  the  Catholic  Relief  Ac 
had  been  accompanied  by  another  measur 

*  The  annual  0*Connell  tribute,  popularly  known  s 

!  the  "O'Connell  rent,"  was  projected  at  this  time  b 

Mr.  Patrick  Vincent  Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  the  large 

number  of  letters  in  this  collection  is  addressed,  ana  1 

whom  he  contantly  expresses  the  deepest  gratitude. 
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which  O'Coonell  felt  much  more  bilterly  The  Union  should  now  be  agiuied  in  eveiy 

than  the  abolition  oE  the  popular  voter  or  possible  sliape  —  in  all  those  so  well  and  easily 

the   profaibitioD   ol   the   monastic  orders,  auggeated  by^ou  — bat  not  to  the  eiclusion 

The   Catholic  Association  had  been  put  "'  *''*  t°"^ti°n  of  a  permanent  society.     A 

down  in  1825.  but  he  had  managed  to  re-  I"™'"""  ,*>c.«y  .s  absolutely  necessary  in 

toTs"..    'V^"  °"'  form  or  ano.1.er.  down  Z^Vf^'^l^Jlt^r^nK '^^  ^t. 

to  1829-     There  was  no  escauing  from  the  ,hirdly  andlastly.  because  we  have  both  raind 

comprehensive  provisions  of  the  Associa-  ^d  body  within  us,  and  all  we  want  U  the 

(ions  Act  of  1829,  but  without   an   asso-  means  ol  keeping  the  machine  in  regular  and 

ciatioQ  his  chances  of  raising  funds  were  aupple    motion.      Corruption    was   said    by 

gone.  Uuike  to  be  the  oil  (hat  makes  the  wheels  of 

One  cry  there  was  which   excited   the  government  go.     Money   is   as  necessary  to 

peasantry  to   the  verge   of  rebellion  and  ^"P  '"  '*'"=  operation  the  springs  of  popular 

deeply    interested    the   priesthood;     but  "citemeot. 

O'Coaaell,  as  a  lawyer,  knew  that  refusal  Shorliy  after  Lord  Grey's  ministry  was 

to  pay  tithes  was  contrary  to  law ;  that  formed.  Lord  Anglesey  saw  O'Connell  at 

the  straggle  which  was  already  going  on  Uxbridge  House  in  an  interview  to  which 

meant  —  what  his  practical  instincts  as  a  O'Connell  thus  refers :  — 

natural  ruler  of  men,  what  all  his  pro-  ,     j  .     ,                ,                .     „    . 

fcssional  training  led  him  to  abhor_a  ,,,,^'''±" t  ""i°^^^ 

a-_.  _:.i.  .1.    1          Tir-.i.    11  .L  "e  lor  two  hours,  to  prevail  on  rae  to  loin  the 

cona.cl^.hthil....   With  all  tbtiequ.,-  Govimmcnt;  htwiiil  .o  ttr  u  to  di.!.„  my 

lions  present  to  his  eager  gaze,  the  French  private  affairs  in  order  to  prevail  on  me  to 

revolution  t}f  July,  1830,  and  the  Belgian  repair  my  fortunes. 

revolution  which  followed,  brought  him,  ,,,.    .          „             j     .  .l^     -  .      - 

like  many  others,  lo  think  again  of  th^  .    ""l"  e»actly  passed  al  this  interview 

.chemes  and  contmversies  which  had  oc-  ''  "'  .'",'",''"' i  <"'  "=";""  ,l>;  'M' 

cupled  the  close  of  the  last  century.    In  ?""'"  ,","  ""  government  would  have 

Ireland  the  Parhament  of  Grattai  had  been  gad  o  accept  O  Connell  as  solicitor- 

Lrgelyprofitedbythemaaim-Demortuis  «""">■     Lord  Anglesey,  however,   was 

nil  ni/iLnum."    Whether  its  .,».„  will  "oi  prepared  to  o8er  any  commanding 

ultogether  rejoice  in  the  Hood  of  light  P™""  "•"*  "««''' '"'"  "=""'?    l"  i 

whiEh  in  later  times  .Mr.  Gladstone's  pas-  ''S'"'.  •^'"  of  patronage  for  his  Irish 

.iooate  appeal  to  history  has  thrown  on  '°";"™i!'  "k"!  ,"'»  ""'""=;. "»  ■.»'■ 

11.  ignoble  course,  we  ieed  not  stop  lo  c«d=db;  a  brief  and  eager  conH.cl,  which 

enquTre.     The   careers    of    Graitan  and  'esulted.n  OConnells  arrest  lor  oftetices 

Plral-et   in   the  English   House  of  Com-  J*"'"'  ""'  Associations  Acts  m  various 

mnn.  had  .rr«!iv  .dded  In  th.  «n™n  "esh  attempts  to  re-establish 


moDs  had  greatly  added  to  me  renown  .    .^    ^  -l  '.•    a                      i         j-      , 

of  the  defuSct  asiemUy.    Distinguished  tothe  Catholic  Association.     Immediately 

personalities  live  longer  in  public  memory  ="■"'=''   n'go>™ons,  of  which   we   have 

than  schemes  of  policy  or  Sets  of  admin-  f™=  ™°'','  f '°"  '°  'Jf,"  'olumes.     On 

isiration ,    and    the  aisembly  which  in-  ""  l^'V  J'°°"/i,       °°°       ""  "■" 

eluded  men  like  Parsons  and  Foster,  and  '"•"••    On  the  12nd  he  writes:- 

Smith   and   Yelverton,  which  was   repre-  1  have  had  a  communication  with  a  person 

sented  for  more  than  a  generation  in  the  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ministry  ui  England. 

United   Parliament  by  men  like  Grattan  but  whose  name  I  cannot  disclose,  who  states 

and  Plunket,  was  remembered  with  admi-  distinctly  that  all  the  ministry  desire   is  to 

ration,  whilst  their  actual  share  in  public  Postpone  the  Union  question,  until  those  of 

I, f „ rr-.i,  ..1 t._  .u-  reform,  abolition  of  corporate  monopoly  and 

work  was  forgotten.  En  husiasm  for  this  .^f^.^ition  of  Church  abuses  arcdUpose^d  of. 
famous  company  as  one  of  the  past  glories.  ,1,^,  ^^^^-^^  ^^^  jjnion  for  the  last. 
was  a  pious  aspiration  of  the  Irish  crowd,  i  ,hinit  this  may  be  done  by  Lord  Cloncuny 
a  familiar  topic  in  public  meetings.  A  and  Lord  Meath,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry 
cry  for  repeal  of  the  Union  had  been  with  them  the  public  mind,  preserving  only 
hitherto  rather  an  expression  of  homage  just  so  much  ot  rather  so  little  of  popular 
to  the  departed  great  or  of  discontent  with  agitation  as  would  continue  the  confidence  of 
England  than  any  statement  of  an  actual  the  people  in  the  prospect  of  legitimate  re- 
demand,  ■'■■sss;  such  prospect  being,  in  my  mind,  the 
In  the  autumn  of  1830  we  have  the  first  ""I?  "'°^^°^  P'tl^l^*'"^  "'"'"'"  ^'"'  °""^'' 
distinct  declaration  on  the  subject  of  re-  »"<!  Probable  rebellion. 

peal,   addressed   to   one    of  his   inspired  The   peers   appealed   to  were   not  pre- 

writers.     The  context  shows  how  closely  pared  to  help  O'Connell  out  of  his  diffi- 

connected  it  was  in  his  thoughts  with  the  culties.    But  with  I.ord  Duncannon,  whose 

great  business  of  raising  supplies  : —  seat  in  Kilkenny  was  in  some  danger,  be 
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was   able   to   establish   satisfactory   reU-  not  believe  that  there  U  any  man  in  the  rank  of 

tions.     O'Connel!  was  convicted,  out  re-  a  comCortable  (aimer  engaged  — not  one  man 

leased  on  bail,  to  come  up  for  judgmeDl ;  probably  entitled  to  vote.    Uut  all  the  porcrty 

whilst    this   correspondence    sfiows    that  °'  °<"  ="""""  '^  ^'"S  organized.     Thm 

.henceforward  to  tje  time  of  his  death  as  l7^^i^\ri^Z  'sScrof^''i=e"c.i^.nt; 

lord-heuteoanl  m  1845,  Lord   Duncannoo.  ^^            ...  All  I  can  add  in  the  way  o( 

subsequeotly  Lord  liessborough,  paid  the    i^jvjce  is that  (be  mare  troops  are  sent  over 

most    dutiful     attention     to    O'Connell's  here,  the  better.     In  every  point  of  view  it  U 

wishes.  best  to  increase  the  King's  troops. 

This  waaiiistthe  sort  of  political  posi-  „,  ,    ,            ,             ..   ,              ... 

lion  he  enjoyed,  and  on  his  side  be  did  This  letter  throws   heht  on  the  violent 

his  part   with  a  will  to  show  his  fidelity  wrangle  which  occurred   later   on   in  the 

to  his  new  ally.    On  April  27th  we  have  session,  when  Lord  Althorp  was  called  od 

him,  the  traverser  awaiting  judgment,  re-  to  fight  aduel  because  he  admitted  having 

porting  to  Lord  Duncannoo  the  prospects  stated  that  some  of  O'Connell's  followers 

of  the  comin?  election  ' ^^'^  confessed  the  necessity  of  a  Coercioa 

On  my  arrival  here  this  day,  I  of  course  ^j""  .  ','  '""^"'^  exhibits  a  characteristic 

proceeded  at  once  to  business,  a^d  I  am  happy  °f     "**»  ^g'?"""'  '°  ^udge  from  the  re- 

10  say  that  everything  has  as  favorable  an  as-  cently  published  letters  of  Captain  O  Shea 

pect  as  one  could  almost  wish.  and  Mr.  ChamberUin. 

..,                  J            -J.  -It  Whilst   O'ConncU  was  relying   on   bis 

And  he  proceeds  to  give  details  of  some  ^-^^^^^  opposition  to  the  Coercion  Act  to 

ninp  rnnsMtnf-nnes.       The  mam  burdpn  of  ,           ..     '^Sr     -    ..      -..     .  . 


!  constituencies,     ine  main  burden  of  keep  himself  right  with  his  public,  other 

corresDondence   after    1833   "s    the  ^^1^,0,3  ,„   irlund  were  tlilcing  advan- 

question    of    Irish    appointments.      The  ^^      ^f  ,j,g       „„,  effervescence  which 

cmuprnm*"nt  arp  rpnrrwrhpH  for  nnt  "  mm-  f   T,  »  .P  ft. 


government  are  reproached  for  not  "  com_-    fofio„ed  on  the  success  of  reform  b 


g  to  be  friendly  to  their  friends, 


e  progress  on  the  question  which 


and  the  cashiering  of  Lard  Anglesey,  and  O'Connell    had    so    often    talked    about. 

Mr.  Stanley,  the  chief  secretary,  and  of  ^^^          O'Connor  had  given  notice  of  a 

Blackburn,    the  altorneyjeneral,  .»    sug-  motion  in  favor  of  repeaH 
gested  as  a  pledge  of  good-will. 

Itwas  about  this  lime  that  Dr.  Doyle,  Feargus  O'Connor  has  had  his  braitis  blown 

discussing  the  probability  of  O'Connell's  o"*  by  the  trash  in  the  Frtemim'i  Jtmmal, 

..n^.T^tir,.,  ^T.  ^nnnintmonf   mrrii-.  - and  hc  has,  without  conoesce odinK  to  consult 

accepting  an  appointment,  wrote  .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  1^^  the  ifth  of  the 

I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  gain  O'Connell,  next  month.     He  wiU  do  great  mischief,  and 

for  hc  is  more  popular  in  Ireland  than  he  ever  ihe  Repealers  will,  1  trust,  show  Mr.  Lavelle 

was,  and  he  can  if  he  please  get  twenty  or  that  he  has  speculated  badly  in  setting  on  this 

thirty  thousand  pounds  from  the  country  on  uncalculating  and  coarse-minded  fellow  to  do 

his  return.     This  popularity  and  emolumenl  mischief. 

are  more  than  Ministers  can  offer  to  him.  At  present  my  family  are  determined  that  I 

At  the  election  of  .83.,  ^f'^/lie  passing  ^f '.{  ^f^l  ^V^^ntl^a^i  .^IT^'^Z. 

of   the  Reform  Hill,   he  exerted   his   full  be^„_  j  j^jjeve,  unifomly  right  — is  strongly 

power   as    a   popular   leader    advocating  against  my  taking  any  pari.     I  myself  think  I 

repeal,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  lifty-  should  merely  stand  by  and  reply  to  some  late 

two  followers   pledged   to  Ibis   proposal,  speakers. 

This  cry  served  as  a  plea  for  asking  for  It  is  cruel  to  have  my  plan  deranged  by  thia 

the  votes  of  the  lawless  and  disaffected  ;  interloper.      His  debate  can  do  nothing  but 

whilst  their  deeds,  however,   became    so  niischief. 

monstrousT,  that  the  ministry  were  forced  in   this  year   we  have  numerous  de- 

next  session  to  propose  one  of  the  stern-  spatches  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  his  chancellor 

est    Coercion  'Acts    of    modem     times,  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  his  press  agents, 

O'Conoell    secured     his     popularity     by  protesting  his  zeal  for  repeal,  his  unalter- 

,    acenu  of  extrava^nt  violence ;  and  with  able  conviction  of  its  necessity,  his  per- 

Us  fierce  denunaalions  of  the  "brutal  sonal  sacrifices  for  the   cause,   his  own 

and  bloody  Whiga,"   his  allies,  and   his  importance  to  the  ministry,  but  not  si  sin- 

clocere  oosUoghts  on  Stanley,  whom  he  gie  sentence  suggests  that  lie  had  really 

detested,  it  is  curious  to  compare  a  con-  considered  how  the  repeal  scheme  was  to 

Sdentlal  letter  to  Lord  Duncannon  written  be  carried. 

inJaniMfr,  1833:—  He  was  angry  with  O'Connor  for  press- 

TherateunlmaatnmvenalOTganlzationgo  I"?  f"J  *   discussion    of   repeal   in    1833. 

hwOD.     It  i«  not  confined  to  one  or  two  eoun.  The  danger  was  evaded  for  that  parti cu- 

Hn.    It  la,  I  repeat,  almost  universal.    I  do  lar  session,  but  could  not  be  indefinitely 
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postponed,  particularly   wben    the  royal  0' Conn  ell  writes  to  Filipatrick  in  Febn 

speech  of  1S34  contained  a  distinct  repu-  ary,  1835  :  — 
dialioQ  of    the  scheme.     O'Connell  had, 

sorely  against  his  will,  to  face  the  ordeal  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  oEEered  m 

of   a  ParliamcoUry   discussion.     All   the  terms  of  support  to  the  Whig  ministry  whe 

records   of  his   friends   describe   him  as  they  shall  be  fonncd  again.     They  are  ihese 

much  dispirited  at  the  prospect.     A  letter  ,   "«.  As  good  and  extensive  a  Reform  1!, 

"    c.        ;          .         .u          .1,      ■_  tor  Ireland  aa  the  Lng  ish  peop  e  may  havr 

to  SUunton   strengthens   the  impression  i„  other  words,  the  same  i^asure  otrefor. 

which  the  reader  gets  from  the  works  of  f^,  ^q^j,  countries. 

Mr.  Daunt  and  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  as  and.  The  reduction  of  the  esiablishraenl  t 

to  tiie  exceeding  reluctance  of  O'Connell  theextentof  the  wants  of  the  Protestants,  an 

to  enter  upon  a  formal  discussion  of  his  a  proper  application  of  the  surplus. 

great  tbeme  : —  3rd.  A  complete  corporate  reform.     Upo 

,      .       ^..           ,  getting  these  terms  I  am  ready  to  give  a  ful 

I  never  felt  50  nervoiu  about  anything  as  I  ^^^  l^^^  ^j^j  ^f  [heir  efficiency.     I  would  giv 

do   about  my  repeal  effort,     it  will   be  my  ,i,a,  ,rial  to  show  whether  they  could  produc 

worst     I  sink  beneath  the  load.     My  mate-  ggoj  government  in  Ireland,  and.  if  that  ei 

nals  are  confused  and  totally  without  arrange-  p„[n,cnt  failed,  I  would  come  back  with  ler 

ment.     I  wish  you  could  come  here  and  bring  (^.j  („,„  ^^  ..  [he  Repeal." 

McCabe.     1  would  readily  be   at  the  entire  j  ^ope  my  offer  of  Support  wUl  fadlitat. 

expense;  but  you  should  come  without  delay,  the  return  to  office  o£  the  Whigs. 

In  fact  It  IS  at  the  last  moment  I  venture  to  ° 

write  to  you  on  this  subjecL     I  say  venture  Here  we  probably  have  the  rough  draf 

becauseram  convinced  there  will  be  nothing  ^.j   (he   Lichfield    House   compact   to  b 

rxt^a^r&'eSKSSs."ini  -'"f,"  -'   '*"«  -"-g''  -i  ^^^  f-"--l 

quite  true  that  I   have  desponded  before  a  ™"J?;?-      .      ,,,.  . 

public  exertion  and  afterwards  succeeded,  but  When  the  Whigs  returned  to  office,  Ihi 

-'■--- ■--..-              J  jp^j  (pj,|je  quesCioa  whether  O'Connell  was  to  foro 

part  of  the  new  ministry  was  much  mor< 
complicated  tbaa  at  the  date  of  the  Ux 

The  defeat  of  his  proposal  for  a  com-  bridge  House  meeting.     He  had  becom< 

milteeontheresultsoftheActofUnion—  known  to  the  English  public  as  the  viru 

the  actual  majority  was  four  hundred  and  ]gn[    ass   "     '                                    ■   ■   .     ■ 

eighty-eight  — was   a   matter  of   course;  combina 

but  O'Connell's  speech  was  singularly  de-  accept  v. ^,...  u..-™.^—. 

ficient  in  those  characteristic  outbursts  of  jority  of  Engirshi^nV""ln"officetie"' woult 

energy  and  plausible  argument,  with  which  have  had  himself  to  explain  both  lo  hi: 

be  generally  won  the  attention  even  of  his  jrjsb  followers  and  to  Englishmen  th< 

most  eager  opponents.     He  failed  to  con-  na,ure  of  his  arrangements  with  the  gov 

vmce  the  House  that  he  had  any  faith  in  ernment,  and  his  colleagues  would  hav. 

hia  own  cause.                                          _  been    called    on   to   be   equally   explicit 

During  the  bnef  Melbourne  admmistra-  They  could  not  have  evaded  the  subiecl 

tion  which  succeeded  on  the  resignation  by  answers  such  as  Lord  Melbourne  gavi 

of  Lord  Gre^,  we  find  O'Connell  exceed-  Sq   the    House  of    Lords,  answers  which 

ingly  active  inimpressiogupon  Lord  Uun-  Lord  Brougham  said  were  "on  thefooiini 

cannon  the  necessity   of  considering  his  of  drollery^'     With  O'Connell  actually  in 

views   on   the  Irish  Church   and   similar  the  Cabinet,  or  responsible  for  an  impor 

questions,   but  above   all  on   matters    of  ,,[,(  section  of   Irish  administration,  th( 

patronage: —  ijing   f^r  drollery  would   have    gone   by 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  should  remove  from  Kven  as  it  was,  it  became  necessary  foi 

office  your  enemies  and  ours,  that  the  Orange  O'Connell  to  explain  the  co-operation  bC' 

faction  should  not  continue   to  be,  as  they  tween  his  forces  and  those  of  the  minis 

have  hitherto  exclusively  been,  your  only  in-  try,  and   later  on  he  publicly  announced 

straments  of  rule  in  Ireland.     We  simply  ask  his  willingness  to  suspend  the  repeal  agi- 

of  you  not  to  continue  to  entrust  your  power  (alion   until    the    ministerial   programme 

as   you   have  hitherto  done    to  your  morta  ^^^   (Jeveloped.     Nothing   but   his   greal 

rri:?"f??;n'r^??Z:iLfofth'e^^rIsTSople  P--->   -"^-'y    -"'^'if-    j^p'-^ 

—  by  such  men  as  you  are  yourselt  s"ch   an  arrangement  on   the  nationalist 

crowds  from  whom  he  drew  his  contnbU' 

After  Peel's  unsuccessful  resort  to  a  tions.    If  at  the  same  time  he  had  become 

feoeral  election  in  1834,  and  whilst  the  a  salaried  member  of  the  government,  his 

ebates  were  proceeding  which  ended  in  commandof  the^ilation  wouldhave  been 

bis  defeat  00  the  appropriation  clause,  lost.    In  these  circumstances  the  preju- 
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dices  of  the  kiag  were  not  an  uawelcome  anything,  it  would  be  the  Rolls.    But  I  could 

solution.  "°'   bring  myseli  to  accept  it     My  heart  it 

Thefallof  the  Peel  ministry  had  been  ^civy,  bat /imt  made  li^jacrifice.     Nothing 

anticipated.     The  Lichfield  House  meet-  ""'""'f''*  ^^  handsome  manner  m  whicfi 

.          1^         .    I J   .        ■           (  ,u-     „„_■„  Lord  Mu  grave  treated  me, 

ings  were  held  in  view  ot  inia  coming  " 

event,  but  the  decisive  vote  on  Lord  John  O'Connell  remained  in  pglitics  and  out 

Russell's  araendmeni  did  not  take  place  of  office,  but  he  obtained  some  three  years 

until  Aptil   7th.     The  resignation  of  the  of  power  in  the  way  roost  suited  to   his 

ministry  was  only  announced  on  the  8th.  habits  and  tastes.     None  of  the  Irish  ap 

Until  the  day  following  there  was  no  pos-  pointments  could  be  settled  without  con- 

sibility  of  learning  the  king's  views  in  any  suiting  him,  whilst  the  smaller  departments 

formal  manner,  and  without  some  formal  of  patronage  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 

declaration  on  the  subject  and  a  declara-  and  good  berths  were  secured  for  his  con- 

tion   more  than  once  reiterated,  it  is  im-  necliona  and  dependants, 

possible  to  believe  that  so  important  a  A  faithlul  supporter  of  the  Cabinet,  the 

personage  as  O'Connell  was   then  in  pub-  death  of  William  IV.  inspired  him   with 

lie  affairs,  would  — if  he  really  were  an  new  hopes.    The   new    queen   was   wel- 

aspirant  to  office  —  have  submitted  to  be  corned    by    O'Connell   with    enthusiasm. 

Shelved  on  the  dictum  of  William   IV.  Mr.  Fitipatrick  quotes  the  account  given 


._.   _ ;  day  Melbourne  first  saw  the  by  Lord  Broughton  of  O'Coonell's  attend- 

king  O'Connell  writes  to  Fitzpalriek,  who  ance  at  St.  James's,  on  the  proclamaiion 

was  the  voice  to  whisper  to  O'Connell's  °t  the  accession  of  the  queen,  "acting  as 

agents  what  was   to   become  the  current  a  sort  of  fugleman  to  the  multitude,  and 

opinion  of  the  party:—  regulating  their  acclamations,"     Later  on 

Vou  may  be  convinced  that  I  will  not  accent  — ,     -                                ... 

offers  of  kny  kind  without  distinct  pledge!  The  Queen  has  expressed  a  w«b  to  see 

Nor  is  there  any  office  I  should  accept  save  She  is  determined  lo  conciliate  Ireland. 


Attorney-General  or  Secretary  for  Ireland.  ?"l'  °^  <:<"""  V""?  '?"  U'"  ""'^«.  ""d  per- 
But  there  may  be  objections  in  the  prejudices  '"P''  some  good  to  Ireland  may  be  the  conse- 
of  the  King  against  me  which  may  render  it  ?"«"«■  You  will  feel  how  imperative  it  is  to 
unwise  to  hive  me  nimed  to  any  situatioa  ''«P  .=  this  from  every  eye  but  your  own 
especially  as  1  may  perhaps  be  honored  with 
Here  was  the  germ  from  which  public   an  audience  wiihin  ten  days. 


O'Con- 


In  his  speeches  and  let 


nell,  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  country,  his  allusions  to  the  queen  breathe  warm 
tostracued  by  the  arbitrary  actof  the  king,  personal  admiration.  "  The  queen,  God 
and  yet  regardless  of  self  doing  what  he  ^j^.^  ,,er ! "  was  to  be  the  cry  of  his  fol- 
could  to  help  a  ministry  from  which  he  jo^^rs  at  the  coming  election,  and  be 
hoped  some  good  for  Ireland.  _  declares  to  the  association 

A  very  important  element  in  the  new     ,  .. 

government  was  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  lord    lH    e^j 
neuienant,  in  whom  O'Connell  practically    Throne  sincer"!^^  friendly 
found  his  own  deputy  in  administration,    j^uj 
When  the  State  was  still  in  labor  with  the        ,  '  ., 

second  Melbourne  Cabinet,  he  writes:  m  a  manitesto  to  t 
"We  have  an  excellent  man  in  Lord  -Mul-  ^^y^'  "We  have  on  the  ....  _  ...™„.... 
grave,  the  new  lord  lieutenant.  I  lei  1  you  "^.tiucaled  to  cherish  the  rights  and  l.ber- 
flierecannot  be  3  better."  As  represent-  '|"  of  all  the  people,  freefrom  preoccupa- 
ing  O'Connell  in  the  ministry,  his  services  !'°"?  and  prejudices  and  ready  to  do 
were  sosatisfaclory,  that  threeyearsafter-  justice  to  all  w|lhout  distinctionof  sect  or 
wards  O'Connell  reports  good  tidings  of  P"S"asion.  His  followers  were  to  be 
the  Cabinet's  prospects,  and  adds,  '■  This,  O'-ganized  as  the  friends  o  the  queen, 
after  all,  is  cheering  for  Ireland,  as  it  and  in  his  enthusiasmfor"  the  benevolent 
leaves  us  Lord  Mulgrave."  Later  on  he  "ishes  of  the  pure-minded  sovereign,  he 
writes-—  adds,  •' Let  Cork  County  and  Yorkshire  be 

put  on  a   footing  —  let    Ireland   and   Kn- 

I-ord  Mulgrave  sent  (or  me  yesterday  to  „iand  be  idenlilfed."  O'Connell  was  not 
state  the  vacancy  m  the  Exchequer  and  to  t|,e  man  to  think  that  the  dignity  of  Ire- 
st^US'^haTfo^uVt^  o^acS-the  u'd^:!^  l-^^-s  advanced  by  ,refu^i  J  to  pUy 
of  lithe  causes,  lie  then  stated  that  he  be-  ^od  Save  the  Queen."  or  to  drink  the 
lieved  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  an  sovereign  s  health.  In  furtherance  of  this 
anangemem  to  offer  me  "the  Rolls,"  and  in  policy  the  Repeal  Association  in  Dublin 
fact  he  offered  it.     You  know  thai,  if  I  took    was  dissolved  in  October. 
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The  contributions,  however,  to  the 
O'Connell  tribute  ran  very  low,  and  the 
following  session  of  1838  showed  plainly 
both  the  weakness  of  the  government  and 
their  consciousness  of  the  unpopularity 
which  their  alliance  with  O'Connell  en- 
tailed. Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
announced  a  new  organization,  to  be  called 
the  Precursor  Society.  This  name  was 
selected  in  order  to  include  all  persons 
who  looked  on  the*  existing  state  of  things 
as  a  prelude  to  something  else,  whether 
that  something  was  repeal  or  greater  con- 
cession from  government.  This  was  the 
time  when  PeeFs  growing  reputation  men- 
aced the  life  of  the  ministry ;  and  O^Con- 
nell  explains  to  Dr.  McHale,  "  My  present 
anxiety  is  to  have  our  organization  com- 
pleted during  the  reign  of  the  present 
ministers.*'  O'Connell  saw  that  a  period 
of  Tory  government  was  at  hand,  and  it 
was  for  this  that  he  wished  to  have  ready 
the  resource  of  a  repeal  agitation.  But 
there  was  even  a  worse  danger  than  the 
exclusion  of  O'ConnelKs  friends  from 
office.  There  was  some  prospect  at  this 
time,  as  the  Greville  journals  disclose,  of 
the  formation  of  a  coalition  ministr}';  and 
as  this  possibility  became  greater,  he  ex- 
erted himself  the  more  to  push  on  his 
new  association.  When  the  ministry  re- 
signed on  the  Jamaica  Bill  in  May,  1839, 
he  writes,  we  may  believe  with  perfect 
sincerity:  ** Blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  sad 
affliction. . . .  Regret  is  vain.  The  Tories 
must  dissolve,  but  the  blow  is  too  fearful 
to  allow  me  to  do  more  than  announce  it 
to  you."  The  dispute  over  the  household 
appointments  had  the  effect  of  removing 
all  danger  of  coalition,  and  throwing  the 
restored  ministry  more  than  ever  into  the 
hands  of  O'Connell,  and  of  the  English 
Radicals;  but  he  clearly  saw  it  was  only 
a  respite,  and  although  he  struggled  to 
keep  agitation  afloat,  he  was  in  very  low 
spirits  at  the  continued  falling  o€E  in  the 
O'Connell  tribute. 

As  defeat  followed  defeat  ;it  Westmin- 
ster, he  proceeded  in  April,  1840,  formally 
to  inaugurate  a  Repeal  Association,  and 
this  time  he  succeeded  in  getting  what 
this  correspondence  shows  he  had  long 
been  asking  for  in  vain,  the  hearty  co-ope- 
ration of  Dr.  McHale.  The  pric.  of  this 
assistance  was  O'Connell's  pledge  to  make 
the  archbishop's  views  in  opposition  to 
the  Education  Board  a  primary  portion  of 
his  policy.  The  meetings  he  called  dur- 
ing the  autumn  produced  a  certain  amount 
of  commotion,  but  they  did  not  secure  an 
increase  in  the  supplies.  In  February, 
1841,  he  writes  :  — 


Where  shall  I  get  money  ?  The  tribute  has 
not  been  successful  this  year,  and  the  second 
attempt  appears  more  inefficient  in  its  results 
than  the  first. 

The  election  of  the  summer  was  fatal  to 
the  Whig  party,  and  greatly  diminished 
O'Connell's  Parliamentary  strength ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  office  gave  him  a  greater  quantity  of 
plastic  material.  The  Whigs  were  less 
hostile  to  a  movement  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  embarrassing  to  their  opponents, 
and  in  July  he  writes,  with  increased  con- 
fidence, *•  Repeal  is  the  sole  basis  which 
the  people  will  accept,  let  nobody  tell  you 
the  contrary."  Still  the  money  did  not 
come  into  the  disorganized  exchequer, 
and  his  letters  disclose  great  apprehen- 
sion :  — 

Want  is  literally  killing  me.  I  have  grown 
ten  years  older  from  my  incessant  pecuniary 
anxiety. 

In  the  following  autumn,  however,  his 
efforts  produced  a  considerable  stir 
amongst  people  of  various  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  agitation 
secured  most  effective  aid  in  a  new  weekly 
paper  representing  a  section  of  Irish 
opinions  which  had  been  practically  voice- 
less since  the  days  of  Wolfe  Tone.  The 
Nation  made  its  appearance  in  October, 
1842,  and  although  it  could  not  have  come 
into  existence  or  found  subscribers  but 
for  the  ferment  which  O'Connell  had  pro- 
duced, its  style  of  writing  and  directness 
of  policy  went  home  to  the  popular  heart 
in  a  way  which  the  master  agitator  could 
not  emulate.  Davis,  Duffy,  and  the  band 
of  writers  who  started  the  new  organ, 
worked  loyally  for  O'Connell  and  repeal, 
but  they  did  so  because  repeal  was  part 
of  a  larger  scheme,  which  was  that  of  an 
independent  Ireland,  a  nation  to  be  ruled 
by  Irishmen.  Such  a  theme  presented 
an  opportunity  of  much  brighter  and  more 
attractive  writing  than  any  disquisitions 
on  Stanley's  Registration  Bill  or  the  re- 
forms of  corporations  could  supply.  The 
young  writers  became  members  of  the 
association.  Their  readers  subscribed  to 
the  O'Connell  tribute.  As  long  as  O'Con- 
nell was  able  to  promise  repeal  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  critical  contrast  of  prin- 
ciples. The  immediate  end  of  both  sec- 
tions was  the  same,  the  diminution  of 
British  influence  over  Irish  affairs. 
Whilst  the  Young  Ireland  party  basked 
in  the  glow  of  O'Connell's  popularity, 
their  disquisitions  on  Celtic  history  and 
antiquities  flattered  local  vanity,  and  their 
rhetoric  and  poetry  created  popular  en- 
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thusiasm.    The  repeal  rent,  which    bad  strange  exhtbLiinn  of  his  anxie:^  to  esctpe 

hitherto    produced     less    annually   than  from  the  untenable  position   into   which 

O'Connell  claimed  to  have  made  at  the  the  eagerness  of  his  strife  wiih  Peel  had 

bar   in    1829,  —  8,000/.   a  year,  —  rose  in  hurried   him.      In   Ociober,   after   a  few 

the  course  of  1843  to  something  like  50,-  weeks'  repose  at  Oarrynane,  be  addressed 

000/.  a  year.     The  bishops  and  priests  all  a  long,  discursive  epistle  to  the  associa- 

over  the  country  came  in.  and  most  of  tlie  tion.     He  started  by  claiming  the  decision 

Roman    Catholic   landlords.     The  organ-  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  great  victory 

izalioQ   in  Dublin  was   developed  on  an  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  public  meeting, 

cale,  and  O'Connell  announced  That  decisio      '"  ■.     .   . 


that  within  the  year  repeal  would  be  ob-  one,  proceeded  entirely  on  technical  ques- 

talned.  lions  of  criminal  pleading  and  procedure; 

It  was  determined  lo  follow  up  all  the  but,  in  his  endeavor  to  cover  iiis  retreat, 

other   demonstrations,   by   collecting   the  he  said  of  it :  — 

largest  possible  crowds  at  particular  .spois  ,„   ,          ,    .     ,  .               .    , 

all  over  the  country.     This  series  of  vast  We  haveobtained  themostyaluaWcyiclOTy 

gatherings  continued  all  through  the  sum-  ^«  "f"  was  achieved  by  purely  moral  mean* 

_         (  *o          -T-i.                         .                J  The  victoryoi  Waterloo  was  themere  triumph 

mer  o£  1843.     The  government  removed  „j      ^ysicil    force,   combined   with    miliUn. 

OConnellandsomeolhersfrom  the  com-  organiiaiion.      It  was  a   brutal   and   bloody 

mission  of  the  peace,  but  did  not  interfere  scene,  and  much  al  whal  are  called  its  glories 

with  the  meetings.    I'eel,  when  challenged  depended  opon  chance  and  accident, 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  his  Uurs,  on  Ihe  contrary,  was  the  triumph  of 

unalterable    resolution    to    maintain    the  the  first  principles  o£  civil  liberty,  and  of  the 

Union    even    at    the   cost   of   civil   war.  judicial  merits  of  our  glorious  cause.     That 

O'Connell  repliedbyreiterating  his  proph-  which  triumphed  was  (he  great  constitutional 

ecy,  that  he  would  have  repeal  before  Ihe  Pf  "<^'p!«  "^ich  sanctions   the  rights  of  free 

end   of   the  year,  and  talked  about  l^gal  discussion  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  realms. 

rights  and  resistance  if  they  were  assailed.  The  significant  part  of  this  lengthy  dis- 

"  We  will  not  attack,"  said  his  lieutenant    course  was  : 

John  O'Connell.    "  I  do  not  say  we  will  nol 

defend."  The  troops  in  Ireland  and  the  For  my  own  part,  I  will  own  thai  since  1 
police  were  increased,  but  nothing  further  have  come  lo  contemplate  the  specific  differ. 
was  done  until  the  eve  of  the  greatest  enccs.such  as  they  are,  between  simple  repeal 
demonstration  the  repealers  had  yet  pro-  ""^  J*''=^"'l'"j  '  ^°  "  P^=s="'/«J.a  prefer- 
iected.0  be  held  in  t^e  outskirts  JfD'ub-  ^„X'°t,m  o^IrVllSd^r^^^^^^ 
J"',  J  ."  at  length  the  government  „,  (he  connection  with  England,  than  .^^ 
declared  themselves,  and,  on  the  previous  mode  of  simple  repeal. 
afternoon,  proclamations  were  posted  pro- 
hibiting the  meeting.  O'Connell  and  his  And  he  invites  an  obscure  section  of  Irish 
friends  were  in  council  at  the  time,  and  al  politicians,  whom  he  had  hitherto  ignored, 
once  decided  to  adjourn  the  meeting.  to   propose  a  plan  o£  a  federative  union 

After  the  violent  language  of  the  sum-  for  further  discussion. 

mer,  the  talk  of  dying  for  Ireland,  of  leav-  It  was  somewhat  startling  to  find  that, 

ing  his  enemies  only  his  dead  t>ody  to  after  laboring  on  this  question  for  more 

trample  upon,  this  prompt  surrender  was  than  forty  years  —  for,  according   to   his 

fatal   lo   his   reputation   for  sagacity  and  own  declarations,  Uc  had  devoted  himself 

irresistible  power.     No  attempt  was  made  to  repeat  in   1800  —  he  was  still  in  doubt 

to  test  the   question   of  legal   right.     At  as  10  the  character  and  powers  of  the  Par- 

the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  he  liament  he  asked    for.     The  Naiian  at 

endeavored  by  a  long  and  vague  harangue  once  protested    against  this  aiiempt  to 


o  divert  public  attention  from  his  disas-  shift   his  ground.     If  federalism  amused 

ter,  but  the  catastrophe  was  only  the  more  a  certain  number  of  Liberal  Protestants, 

obvious,  and  in  a  few  days  the  government  let  them  cherish  it,  for  it  was,  in  the  words 

followed  up  their  success  by  a  prosectitioo  of  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  "the  shadow  of 

for  seditious  conspiracy.  repeal;"    but  O'Connell   was    bound  to 

Tbe  history  of  this  famous  trial,  O'Con-  adhere  to  the  definite  proposal  which  dls- 

oell's  conviction  and  imprisonment,  and  tincily    recognized    national    aspirations, 

the  final  quashing  of  the  conviction  by  the  and  to  these  he  owed  the  strength  of  the 

House  of  Lords,  are  the  best-known  por-  movement  which   he  had    evoked.     Mr, 

tion  of  O'Coonell's  career,  and  need  not  Davis  wrote  :  "The  aspiration  of  Ireland 

be  repeated  here.  is  for  unbounded  nationality :  to  the  poi- 

His  proceedings  subsequently  were  a  icy  of  this  we  are  sure  O'Connell  will 
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return."    At  the  same  time  he  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Smith  O'Brien  :  — 

My  opinion  is,  you  know,  what  I  have 
always  avowed  in  the  Nation^  namely,  that 
Federalism  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  final  set- 
tlement, though  it  deserves  a  fair  trial  and 
perfect  toleration.  I  believe  there  would  be 
no  limit  to  our  nationality  in  twenty  years, 

whether  we  pass  through  Federalism  or 

[a  blank  in  the  original  letter].* 

Meanwhile  O'Connell,  on  his  part,  al- 
though he  took  no  public  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion he  had  started,  wrote  on  the  21st 
of  October  to  Smith  O'Brien,  enclosing  a 
draft  scheme  of  federalism,  and  assuring 
O'Brien  in  many  flattering  terms  that  he 
would  not  move  further  in  Irish  questions 
without  O'Brien's  aid.  O'Brien  replied 
coldly  to  the  gushing  letter,  and  as  to  the 
scheme,  declared  that  his  preference  was 
for  repeal.  Shortly  after  the  date  of  his 
letter  to  Smith  O'Brien,  we  have  a  letter 
to  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  concluding  para- 
graphs indicate  only  too  distinctly  that  in 
1844,  as  in  1830,  the  question  of  supply 
absorbed  much  of  his  attention  :  — 

Nov,  2nd.  —  I  cannot  well  describe  the 
anxiety  I  feel  to  hear  from  you.  You  broke 
off  by  telling  me  that  O'Hagan  was  busied  at 
Belfast  arranging  some  Federal  demonstration. 
There  the  intelligence  stands  still ;  off  and  on, 
I  ought  to  be  apprised  before  ttcw  of  the  fact, 
I  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  movement  for 
Federalism  has  been  quashed  by  the  Whigs 
in  the  Murphy  line,  and  by  the  Tories  and 
CROCHETS  in  the  Protestant  and  Radical  sec- 
tions. Be  it  so.  But  I  should  know  the/act, 
I  do  indeed  collect  that  fact  from  your  and 
Conway's  emphatic  silence.  But  I  ought  to 
be  informed  of  the  details,  as  it  is  my  duty 
to  address  the  **  hereditary  bondsmen"  as 
speedily  as  I  possibly  can. 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  feelings  of  de- 
spondency creeping  over  me  on  the  subject  of 
this  year's  tribute  ?  It  seems  to  have  dropped 
almost  stillborn  from  the  press.  In  former 
years,  when  the  announcement  appeared,  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  crowded  adver- 
tisements in  the  Dublin  papers  to  meet  and 
arrange  the  collection.  The  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  limerick,  etc,  newspapers  followed, 
but  there  is  not  one  spark  alight. 

Can  you  help  to  dissipate  these  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions ? 

At  the  end  of  November  O'Connell 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  associa- 
tion after  his  release  from  prison,  and 
hastened  at  once  to  wash  his  hands  of 
federalism ;  vet  this  correspondence 
shows  that  dunng  the  two  previous  months 
he  had  made  vigorous  exertions  to  obtain 
support  in  substituting  a  cry  for  federal- 

*  Duffy,  Yoang  Ireland,  p.  589^ 
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ism  in  place  of  repeal,  and  in  this  we  have 
strong  evidence  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  action  of  the  government  had 
thrown  his  plans. 

But  his  seeking  even  for  a  time  to  en- 
courage this  scheme  is  some  measure  of 
the  little  faith  he  had  in  his.  original  de- 
mand. To  restore  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  1782  was  a  definite  proposal.  There 
was  a  Parliament  with  national  claims 
formally  acknowledged.  Anything  less 
was  to  return  to  the  schemes  of  subordi- 
nate legislatures  which,  as  Dr.  Ball,  in 
his  "Legislative  Systems  in  Ireland," 
shows  us,  had,  in  fact,  been  tried  before 
1782,  and  had  absolutely  failed  to  provide 
a  good  government  or  to  excite  popular 
enthusiasm.  Such  a  system,  with  pro- 
visions adapted  to  modern  wants,  was 
proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  he 
acknowledged  that  Irish  public  opinion 
despised  it.  Similar  suggestions  were 
urged  again  in  1800.  To  Nationalists 
such  schemes  had  germs  of  possibility, 
thus  described  by  the  authority  to  whom 
we  have  referred  :  — 

Besides  the  reasons  against  brin|;ing  forward 
a  measure  to  restrain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  which  have  been  mentioned, 
any  proceeding  of  the  kind  was  discouraged 
by  the  consideration  that,  even  if  such  a 
measure  were  carried,  there  was  no  certainty 
of  its  permanence.  The  existing  Irish  Parlia- 
ment might  enact  it,  the  succeeding  might 
demand  its  repeal.  An  intermediate  policy 
necessarily  has  no  finality ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  when  it  relates  to  the  constitution 
of  representative  institutions ;  for  such  institu- 
tions have  within  them  a  principle  of  growth. 
In  Ireland  Councils  had  expanded  to  Parlia- 
ments; Parliaments  without  representatives 
of  the  Commons,  to  Parliaments  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons ;  Parliaments  with- 
out the  native  Irish,  to  Parliaments  with 
representatives  from  the  native  Irish ;  Parlia- 
ments restrained  by  Poyning's  law,  and  over- 
awed by  fear  of  another  legislature  claiming 
pre-eminence,  to  Parliaments  free,  independ- 
ent, subject  to  no  external  authority.  Why, 
then,  might  not  Parliaments,  excluded  from 
dealing  with  commercial  questions,  foreign 
policy,  the  great  affairs  of  State,  arise  out  of 
their  depressed  condition,  and  in  time  regain 
the  elevated  position  which  had,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  been  surrendered  ?  * 

O'Connell,  however,  could  not  plead  any 
such  forecasts  for  his  retreat  upon  feder- 
alism. He  was  not,  like  Mr.  Davis,  or 
Mr.  Davitt  at  the  present  day,  a  believer 
in  an  independent  Ireland.  He  could  not 
urge,  as  Davis  did,  that  federalism  was 

*  Legislative  Systems  in  Ireland,  by  the  Risht  Hon. 
J.  T.  Ball,  p.  123. 
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acceptable  because  it  might  lead  to  some- 
thing else. 

Meantime  Peel  had  followed  up  the 
blow  struck  at  agitation  in  October,  1843, 
by  a  series  of  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Queen's  University.  A  large  section  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  objected  to  it 
on  much  the  same  grounas  on  which  Dr. 
McHale  had  long  assailed  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education  introduced  by  Stanley. 
To  criticise  this  and  similar  measures  was 
the  only  occupation  which  O'Connell 
could  find  for  the  association,  and  the 
consequence  was  to  divide  him  still  fur- 
ther from  the  young  Nationalists,  who 
had  rallied  to  his  support.  They  were 
more  and  more  excited  by  the  revolution- 
ary movements  then  traversing  Europe. 
They,  the  butterflies  called  to  life  by 
O'Conneirs  sunlike  glow,  were  confident 
that  Irish  independence  was  one  assured 
result  of  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  and 
meanwhile  they  found  their  leader,  their 
creator,  falling  back  upon  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  which  necessarily  divided 
Catholic  from  Protestant. 

O'Connell  was  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  failing  health  in  1845,  but  he  would 
have  struggled  on  a  great  power  in  poli- 
tics, notwithstanding  the  disaster  of  1843, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  potato  famine. 
Since  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  there  had 
been  no  such  terrible  commentary  on  hu- 
man vanity.  For  nearly  two  generations 
he  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  population,  and  maintained  it  with 
success.  He  had  levied  large  tributes 
from  their  poverty.  He  had  hurried  them 
into  wild  enterprises,  in  which  they  had 
shown  all  the  devotion  of  tribesmen  to  a 
chief,  but  during  all  the  period  of  his 
supremacy,  those  anxious  questions,  as  to 
the  chances  of  existence  of  the  people, — 
questions  which  Arthur  Young  had  stated, 
which  Adam  Smith  had  discussed  with 
prophetic  insight,  which  had  been  care- 
fully examined  by  De  Beaumont,  and 
which  had  absorbed  all  the  energies  of 
Drummond,  —  had  never,  it  would  seem, 
diverted  O'Connell's  thoughts  from  his 
great  mission  in  life,  the  distribution  of 
money  among  his  followers.  One  great 
economic  question  he  did  bestow  much 
attention  on,  the  introduction  of  the  poor- 
law  into  Ireland.  It  was  a  measure  which 
distinctlv  portended  ruin  to  the  class  in 
which  the  energy  of  the  O'Connell  clan 
had  placed  him;  and  as  a  landlord  he 
combated  it,  pointing  out,  with  unanswer- 
able force,  how  little  it  would  do  for  the 


people;  but  whilst  he  exposed  the  delu- 
sion of  his  Whig  friends,  that  an  improved 
poor-law  of  Elizabeth  could  in  1839  de- 
liver them  from  the  impending  Irish  crisis, 
he  had  no  other  deliverance  to  suggest 
It  was  only  when  the  Devon  Commission 
was  attracting  attention  to  facts  with  which 
all  thoughtful  observers  of  Ireland  had 
been  engrossed  for  nearly  three  genera- 
tions, that  we  find  him  seriously  consider- 
ing Irish  destitution. 

On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  office  he 
resumed  the  position  of  chief  distributor 
of  patronage  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning 
of  1847  he  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  attended  by  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  Irish  priesthood,  whom  his 
renown  had  attached  to  him.  At  Genoa 
his  strength  failed  him. 

At  two  o'clock  this  morning  the  15th 
[writes  Dr.  Miley  in  May],  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  for  the  viaticum  and  the  holy  oil. 
Though  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  (he  is  eighty-eight  years  old), 
attended  by  his  clerics  and  several  of  the  faith- 
ful, carried  the  adorable  viaticum  with  the 
solemnities  customary  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  reposed  it  in  the  tabernacle  which  we  had 
prepared  in  the  chamber  of  the  illustrious 
sufferer.  Though  prostrate  to  the  last  degree, 
he  was  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  mind 
whilst  receiving  the  last  rites.  The  adorable 
name  of  Jesus,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  invoking,  was  constantly  on  his  lips  with 
trembling  fervor.  His  thoughts  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  religion  since  his  illness 
commenced.  For  the  last  forty  hours  he  has 
not  opened  his  lips  to  speak  of  anything  else. 
The  doctors  still  say  they  have  hope.  I  have 
none. 

Of  the  man  himself  these  volumes  of 
Mr.  Filzpatrick  will  always  remain  the 
most  vivid  record,  showing,  as  they  do, 
his  stupendous  energy,  his  wonderful  fer- 
tility in  resource,  and  the  glowing  warmth 
of  nis  nature,  whether  in  afEection  or 
wrath.  They  cannot  reproduce  what  some 
of  our  readers  may  recall,  those  marvellous 
physical  gifts  which  bespoke  the  great 
platform  orator,  the  magnificent  organ  of 
voice  such  as  it  sounded  at  the  London 
Tavern  in  1830,  rousing  the  multitude  of 
his  hearers  to  attention  by  its  power, 
charming  them  by  its  melody. 

His  style  was  often  disfigured  by  vio- 
lence of  language  of  the  grossest  kind, 
but  it  was  distinguished  by  a  practical 
aptness,  which  attracted,  in  spite  of  these 
deficiencies.  There  is  something  almost 
Demosthenic  in  the  expression  of  the 
value  of  self-reliance  which  the  following 
passage  conveys :  — 

In  political  affairs  the  most  critical  and 
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dangerous  moment  to  the  popular  paitr  is  '  child,  that  He  may  through  His  bitter  passion 

that  nhich  foi  that  party  ought  to  piece  de  a  and  cruel  death  give  you  His  gracel     Ifyour 

complete  and  final  Iriumpb.     It  is  at  such  a  scruple  be  such  as  you  cannot  communicate 

moment  that  the  enemy  is  too  much  despised  to  your  father,  go  at  once  and  consult  Dr. 

and  the  popular  force  is  ovenated.     Wc  are  McHale  abnut  it.     Determine,  before  you  go 

disposed  10  rely  on  our  friends  and  on  half-  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  submit  to  whatever 

coavcrled  enemies,  not  upon  the  only  safe  re-  the  Archbishop  shall  say  to  you.     In  the  mean 

source  —  our  own  exertions.  time,  pray  quietly  and  with  composure  of  mind, 
once  or  twice  a  day;  say  coolly  and  deliber- 

la   estimaling  the  character  of  O'Con-  ately,  "OhGodI  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 

nell  we  must  recollect  the  creed  to  which  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  and  then  attend  to  your 

he   belonged   and   the   period   his  career  family  and  children.  taJiing  your  mind,  mih- 

traversed.     O'Conoell  was  a  very  earnest  »>"   ''""le  and  violence,  from  the   thoughts 

son  of  the  Roman   Church.     Its  siie,  its  """  '?"'"=  y"  »°^PPy  "  yo"'  domesuc  oc- 

baughty  tradilion,  its  lonp  connection  with  '^"^'ou  wou 

Ireland,   filled    his    imaKination    and    at-  (jn^w  how  iuiKiaun^    ua  iu««.e 

iractcd  his  affection,  and  his  fervid  nature  ^[^  the  raOT™«on!img''fearfor''TOu  ii  thi^ 

[ound  in  its  eraoiional  teaching  solace  and  trial.    If  you  go    " 

strength.      The    following    letter   to    his  submission,  and 

daughter  is  a  touching  illustration  both  of  ai^el  for  all  cterr 
his  fatherly  afiection  and  of  the  trustful       Write  to  me,  darling,  darling  child.     I  e 

.-.-..-     onsolations  c[ose  t-"   •'■ 

Hv  dearest  darling  Child,  —  I   have   com-  •^•^i 
plied    with   your   wish.      I    have    procured 
Masses  10  be  said  for  your  intention,  and  after 
my  communioa  to-morrow  I  will  offer  up  my        fj^  „ 

wretched  prayers  for  the  daughter  on  whom  f^]^^  \^^^^  uiausc  -  om  n  w-s  iim  .ui  some 

my  fond  heart  doats  with  a  tenderness  (hat  is  .  c.      .  -     ..'  ..    .,.   ^  .,      , 

not  to  be  described  or  known  to  any  bu,  the  /?«"  fl^"M^  *"/"'  L**"  ""V^T  \-''°^' 

heart  of  a  parent.  °'^^^  ^"^  "S"'-  "*.  a  Roman   Catholic   to 

Represent  to  yourself  your  darling  boy  in  ^"'d  a  lease  for  lives  ;  nor  were  Roman 

mental  agony,  and  then  you  will  read  my  teel-  Catholic   families   free   from   the   danger 

mg  of  Dtter  misery  at  your  state  of  mind,  that  a  disobedient  son  might,  by  a  change 

This.  I  own,  is  (he  severest  blow  that  ever  I  of  religioD,  secure  control  of  the   family 

experienced,  to  have  you,  my  angel  daughter,  property.     Such  laws  generate  home  ira- 

consuming  your  heart  and  mieLect  on  vain,  ditions  which  linger  years  after  the  laws 

idle,  and  unprofiuble  scruples.     It  is  quite  themselves  have  ceased  to  operate  or  been 

iSubfe°LrofVo^r.;;'?hrs±o"H's  r'^p^'^j,^' ""r''  "?f  '""fi^-  '"^ui^^- 

elect  — a  statfof  great  danger,  if  the  spirit  of  ''°°^   ^^^}  O  Connell  spent  his  childhood, 

pride,  of  self-esteem,  or  of  self-will  mixes  with  Plunged  '"  his  youth  into  the  old  world  of 

it,  so  as  to  make  the  sufferer  fall  into  the  France,  he  was  vividly  impressed  by  the 

snare  of  dafiatr.     Despair  is  your  danger,  glimpse  he  there  saw  of  the  raging  volcano 

your  only  danger.     Uh,  generous  God,  pro-  of  revolution.     His   subsequent  years  in 

tect  my  child  from  despair!     If  you,  by  hu.  London  were   devoted   to   observation  of 

mihty,  submission,  humble  submission  lo  the  men,  and  to  the  study  of  the  great  Radical 

Church  in  the  person  of  your  spiritual  director  authors.  Rousseau  and  Godwin,  which  he 

-If  you  give  up  every  'hought,  and  throw  qualified  by  Gibbon  and  legal  handbooks. 

;^:;:s£!ot  yr^ii.'^stn'K^!  ^*-,.-=  --"f  -  ^-  pV"^--'.  - 

and  be  so  for  life,  and  in  an  etemitv  of  hliss.  «er,  his  mind  teeming  with  impressions 


a  for  life,  and  in  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
Is  your  scruplr       "'    ""     "      """   """ 


from  the  most  various  sources,  he  found 


your  father?    If  it  be,  tell  it  to  me,  himself  one  of  the   first   of  his   creed  lo 

d  probably  you  yourself,  when  you  write  it,  take  advantage  of  the  further  concessions 

II  see  how  idle  it  is.     Can  my  child  think  to   religious   liberty  made  in   1793.     But 

B  lingering  torments  the  highest  of  all  concessions,  the  right  U 


of  the  cross,  shed  the  last  drop  of  His  blood  take  a  full  share  in  the  public  work  of  the 

lor  her,  U  a  tyrant,  or  that  He  does  not  love  stale,  was  still  denied  him.     The  crisis  of 

■^'u-      r^K^i""1^  love  for  your  babe  is  the   Irish  rebellion,  brought  about  by  the 

''tZt^nX^T^VZr^.f^^.in  very   influences   which    Ld   chased^im 

Hi*  loving  kindriessP    Generously  throw  all  "<""  hisstudies  in  France,  came  the  same 

Cr  care  on  Him,  confide  in  His  love,  with  J""""-  =""1  "^  "aa  hardly  well  got  into  the 

ible    submission    to    Him,    and    to    His  habits   of    his   profession   when    he   saw 

ipaase.  His  Holy  Church.     Oh,  my  beloved  swept    away    the    Parliamentary  system 
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which  intellectual  pride  and  self-interest 
alike  endeared  to  the  Irish  bar.  It  was 
amidst  such  strangely  conflicting  currents 
that  his  vigorous  nature  entered  upon  an 
active  career  and  the  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Later  in  life  his  success 
in  closing  the  battle  for  Catholic  relief 
gave  him  renown,  power,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  command  of  the  peo- 
ple's money.  He  became  exposed  to 
temptations  to  which  governments  could 
offer  no  counteracting  attraction ;  his  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  England,  and  his  per- 
sonal violence,  made  it  impossible  to  offer 
him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet ;  whilst  there 
was  no  one  of  weight  who  could  have  been 
expected  to  work  with  him  in  office  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  no  cordial  relations  for  any 
length  of  time  with  any  one  who  was  not 
his  satellite  or  retainer,  rather  than  his 
colleague ;  and  to  people  of  this  class  he 
appears  to  have  been  considerate  and  gen* 
erous.  The  Irish  chronicles  tell  us  of  an 
historic  family  who  *'had  nie  companie, 
nie  Witt."  Of  "  witt,"  in  the  chronicler's 
sense,  O'Connell  had  more  than  most  men 
of  his  time,  and  his  whole  theory  of  life 
appears  to  have  been  that  he  should  sup- 
plement this  gift  of  God  by  maintaining  a 
sufficiently  large  "  companie." 

Lord  Monteagle*s  theory,  that  O'Con- 
nell  kept  repeal  as  a  cry  to  frighten 
Englishmen,  implies  a  greater  precision 
of  thought  than  the  great  agitator  seems 
to  have  exercised.  It  was  a  cry  ready  to 
his  hand.  It  made  part  of  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  the  Irish  rhetorician,  and  it 
was  of  great  use  to  him  at  various  times 
after  1829  in  keeping  public  attention  fixed 
on  himself,  and  securing  continued  contri- 
butions, whilst  its  practical  solution  was 
obviously  remote.  It  is  possible  that  at  one 
time  during  the  summer  of  1843,  believing 
that  he  had  frightened  Peel  in  1829,  he 
hoped  that  he  might  frighten  him  once 
more.  These  hopes  were  abandoned  al- 
most as  quickly  as  they  had  been  enter- 
tained. If  they  were  entertained,  we  see, 
what  this  narrative  suggests  more  than 
once,  how  strangely  smallwas  O'Conneirs 
knowledge  of  England.  Had  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  pursued  in  England  systemat- 
ically that  course  of  schooling  which  he 
commenced  in  France,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  his  great  abilities  would  have  been 
much  more  serviceable  to  the  island  of  his 
birth.  In  one  respect  he  differed  from 
most  of  the  Irish  popular  heroes  who  pre- 
ceded and  who  followed  him.  He  always 
showed  loyalty  to  the  English  crown  and 
preached  obedience  to  the  law.    No  one 


could  surpass  him  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  denunciation  of  English  governments 
and  English  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  he 
never  advocated  resistance  to  legal  author- 
ity. He  never  encouraged  or  confederated 
with  violence  at  home.  He  never  joined 
hands  with,  or  sought  money  from,  the 
enemies  of  England  abroad. 


From  BelKravia. 
OLD  TURCANTS  WIFE. 

AN   AFRICAN   STORY. 

A  FLAT-TOPPED  cape  on  the  African 
shore  of  the  South  Atlantic.  A  point,  the 
only  prominence  in  view  to  vessels  far  out 
at  sea.  and  from  it  the  shore-line  falling 
away  in  great,  curved,  sandy  beaches, 
fringed  with  heavy  surf,  and  backed  by 
vast  grassy  plains. 

On  the  top  of  the  point,  close  to  the  sea- 
face,  was  a  low-roofed  trading-house,  with 
a  slender  flagstaflE  beside  it.  There  was 
not  another  house  in  view,  nor  any  other 
sign  of  man,  for  the  scattered  native  vil- 
lages of  the  coast  were  hidden  in  the  long 
grass,  or  further  inland  in  great  forests. 
Through  the  plains  stretched  a  river  whose 
mouth  was  closed  by  a  sandbank,  and 
whose  waters,  in  consequence,  lay  in  still 
sheets  linked  together. 

Far  away,  towards  the  inner  country, 
there  rose  against  the  sky  the  smooth- 
looking  tops  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
beyond  which  no  white  man  had  yet  pene- 
trated. 

Only  on  the  seacoast  and  in  the  mouths 
of  rivers  were  his  factories  placed,  far  be- 
tween and  solitary. 

The  still  strong  sun  of  the  late  after- 
noon poured  down  on  the  bare  top  of  the 
point  and  on  the  exposed  factory,  in  the 
verandah  of  which  lounged  the  two  white 
traders  of  the  house. 

The  one  was  a  tall,  stooping,  loose- 
shouldered  man  of  perhaps  fifty-five.  He 
had  large,  coarse  features,  with  clear  blue 
eyes  looking  straight  out  of  his  face.  His 
big,  angular  frame  was  thin  through  years 
of  poor  living.  His  peaked  beard,  at  one 
time  fair,  was  streaked  heavily  with  grey. 
His  upper  lip  and  sunken  cheeks  were 
shaven,  and  he  looked  what  he  had  been 
for  years,  a  sailor.  For  all  that  his  face 
was  not  a  common  face.  The  eyes  and 
the  expression  showed  his  kindness,  even 
softness  of  heart.  He  was  the  more  sin- 
gular in  appearance  because  the  wrinkled 
skin  of  his  face,  throat,  and  hands  was 
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tanned  by  the  sun  very  dark,  and   con- 
trasted with  the  whiteness  of  his  hair. 

The  other  man  was  not  more  than  thirty. 
He  lay  far  back  on  a  canvas  chair,  with 
his  chin  on  his  chest  and  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head.     He  gazed  sulkily  at  the 
floor  of  the  verandah,  while  the  ex-sailor 
lurched   seaman  like  along  it  to  and  fro. 
Presently  the  younger  man  raised  his  face 
and  shifted  his  gaze  to  the  ocean,  spread 
out  in  endless  view  before  him.    There 
was  cunning  shown  now  in  his  keen  eyes 
and   cruelty  in  his  square  chin  and  thin 
lips.     Yet  his  face  was  a  good-looking 
face,  with  its  regular  dark  features,  and 
bis  manner  was  such  that  he  could  mostly 
win  confidence  with  it  when  he  chose. 
He  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  ex-sailor, 
John  Turcan,  the  owner  of  the  factorv, 
and  an  independent  trader  on  the  south- 
west   African    coast.    Yet    the   younger 
man,  George  Hill,  in  his  heart  despised 
the  sailor  turned  trader  who  was  so  lenient 
with  him.     He  could  not  comprehend  how 
the  old  fellow  had  been  prudent  and  hon- 
est and  successful.    Old  Turcan  liked  the 
lad,  as  he  called  him,  who  had  been  with 
liim  a  year,  and  he  was  much  taken  by  his 
ability  and  education,  which  were  apparent 
on  the  surface.     Moreover,  the  old  man, 
though  he  had  been  so  long  on  the  coast, 
and  had  become  so  accustomed  to  its  life 
that  he  could  not  have  well  lived  elsewhere, 
had  grown  weary  of  its  solitude,  and  wel- 
comed the  company  of  the  younger  man. 

"  This  is  the  most  God-forsaken  country 
that  ever  was  created,*'  cried  out  Hill  im- 
|)atiently,  almost  fiercely,  and  rising  sud- 
denly from  his  chair.  He  sometimes  gave 
way  to  fits  of  temper.  He  moved  towards 
the  ex-sailor,  who  continued  to  swing  him- 
self along,  enjoying  his  walk. 

*'  One  might  as  well  be  drowned  in  that 
sea  as  be  here." 

••  Why,  Hill,  man  ! "  exclaimed  old  Tur- 
can, surprised.  "  Don't  growl,  man,"  he 
added ;  "  I  'd  like  to  know  what  you'd  have 
done  if  you  had  lived  here,  as  I  have  lived, 
ten  years  alone  with  the  niggers." 

**  I  couldn't  have  done  it.  I  believe  I'd 
have  shot  myself.  Old  man,  did  you 
Hiver  tire  of  it?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  sent  home  to  Liverpool  for 
some  one  to  come  out  and  help  me,  and, 
by  good  luck,  they  sent  me  you,"  said  the 
ex-sailor  kindly. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  have 
done ;  I  should  have  sent  for  a  woman  as 
wcU." 
•*  A  woman  ?    A  wife  ?    Married  her  ?  " 
"Hum— yes!" 


"  What  woman  would  come  out  here  to 
this  coast?"  asked  old  Turcan  seriously. 

"  Only  give  one  a  chance." 

**  Well,  I  did  once  think  of  doing  it," 
slowly  dropped  from  the  old  man's  lips. 

Hill  looked  astounded. 

"Why,"  went  on  old  Turcan,  "do  you 
suppose  I've  lived  all  these  years  without 
a  thought  of  having  some  one  to  clasp  my 
arm,  of  having  some  one  I  could  call  mv 
wife,  some  one  who  would  love  me  and  call 
me  her  husband?  Why,  my  lad,  I've 
thought  of  it,  I've  dreamt  of  it  a  thousand 
times,  but  I've  never  seen  how  I  could 
put  it  into  shape.  First,"  he  added, 
slowly  checking  the  item  off  on  a  fore- 
finger, "  because  of  the  place  here,  and  sec- 
ond, because  I've  not  seen  a  white  woman 
for  ten  years.  It's  true,"  muttered  old 
Turcan,  dropping  his  voice  and  speaking 
with  solemnity,  "  ten  years." 

"  Why  don't  vou  go  home,  then,  and 
choose  a  girl  ?  I'm  sure  you're  able  to," 
said  Hill. 

"  And  leave  her  in  England  ?  No.  But, 
my  lad,  I  will  tell  you  something.  I  have 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  go  home  to  England 
and  leave  you  in  charge  here,  to  carry  on 
the  factory  for  my  benefit.  You  are  quick 
and  clever,  and  you've  picked  up  the  ways 
of  the  niggers  wonderfully ;  and  if  they 
don't  like  you  as  well  as  they  might,  they 
can't  cheat  you,  which  is  something.  But 
it  won't  be  for  another  year  yet  at  least, 
and  in  another  year  who  can  tell  what  may 
happen  ?  Mayhap  I  shan't  care  to  see 
the  old  country  again,  or  shall  feel  too  old 
to  wish  for  any  company  but  yours,  my 
lad,"  and,  so  saying,  the  ex-sailor  resumed 
his  walk  along  the  verandah. 

Hill  looked  after  him,  disturbed,  indeed, 
at  what  he  had  said.  It  opened  up  a  view 
of  the  future  which  was  in  one  way  good, 
yet  not  in  another.  It  was  pleasant  to 
think  he  might  have  a  free  hand  before 
long,  but  not  on  the  coast,  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  it,  as  he  remem- 
bered the  life  he  had  led  in  a  great  city 
and  forgot  its  disastrous  end. 

Old  Turcan  stopped  suddenly  in  his 
walk  as  he  saw  a  negro,  the  native  head- 
man of  the  factory,  come  striding  hastily 
across  the  patch  of  sand  that  covered  the 
top  of  the  cliff  and  formed  the  compound 
or  yard  of  the  factory.  The  headman,  as 
he  came  near,  gave  a  shout,  and  running 
in  a  half-circle  before  the  white  men  on 
the  verandah,  salaamed  vigorously  with 
clasped  hands.  His  dark,  bronze-colored 
and  honest  face  was  full  of  satisfaction 
and  excitement. 
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"  Well,  Antonio  Bowman,  what  is  it  ?  " 
asked  old  Turcan  as  the  negro  fetched  his 
breath. 

"  Oh,  master !  big  master  I  "  and  he 
choked.  "  Ca — cabookacome.  Live  for 
come  !  Big  cabooka  !  Plenty  teeth  !  Big 
teeth ! "  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms. 
*'  Oh,  plenty  teeth  come  three  day  from 
Kabenga." 

"Kabenga?  At  last!"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  his  trader^s  instincts  alive. 
"Good,  very  good,  Antonio  Bowman. 
And  big  teeth,  hey  ?  '* 

The  native  again  extended  his  arms  to 
indicate  the  size  of  the  teeth. 

"You  are  sure,  this  time,  you  make  no 
mistake,  Antonio  Bowman  ?  " 

"No  mistake,  O  captain.  Antonio 
Bowman  make  no  mistake.  Oh,  plenty 
teeth  live  come  —  one,  two,  three  day.  I 
say  Kabenga  !  "  and  he  shouted  the  name 
out  in  his  excitement. 

**  Good,  Antonio  Bowman,"  repeated 
old  Turcan.  "  Ho  !  boy,  give  Antonio 
Bowman  matabicho[z^  drink].  You  always 
bring  good  news,  my  man  I "  And  old 
Turcan,  beckoning  the  negro  on  the  ve- 
randah, patted  him  on  the  velvet-like  skin 
of  his  well-fleshed  back. 

"  Me  come  one  time  [quicklyl  tell  mas- 
ter," murmured  Antonio  softly,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  small  native  boy,  clad  in 
white  woven  singlet,  with  a  wisp  of  bird's- 
eye-pattern  blue  cotton  cloth  round  his 
loins,  coming  out  of  the  main  doorway  of 
the  house  with  a  bottle  of  gin  and  a  small 
tumbler  in  his  tawny  little  hands.  He 
poured  out  a  brimmer  for  Antonio,  who 
drained  it  at  once,  and  gave  a  gasp  and  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  as  the  liquor  gurgled 
down  his  throat.  Then,  knowing  when  his 
presence  was  not  required,  he  gathered 
his  loose  robe  of  flimsy  cotton  print  of 
blue-and-white-leaf  pattern  in  handker- 
chief pieces,  and  threw  the  end  of  it  over 
his  left  shoulder  and  went  away. 

The  two  white  men  now  went  into  the 
house  to  their  dinner,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  steward,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  eaten  of  the  inevitable  fowl  flesh, 
of  which  it  was  wholly  composed,  served 
in  every  way,  from  fowl  soup  to  fowl  palm- 
oil  "  chop,"  the  day  was  at  an  end.  The 
sun  had  touched  the  rim  of  the  waters,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  coast  and  sea,  a 
darkness  through  which  came  the  contin- 
uous glimmer  of  the  waves  as  they  broke 
along  the  low  beach. 

The  lights  of  the  factory  twinkled  high 
upon  the  cliff,  solitary  specks  on  all  that 
long  stretch  of  shore. 

Antonio    Bowman  now  returned,   and 


squatting  on  the  bare  floor,  crossed  his 
bangled  legs.  He  was  duly  invited  to 
give  further  particulars  of  the  cabooka. 
To  these  old  Turcan  listened  with  inter- 
est. A  cabooka  was  the  arrival  at  the 
point  of  many  negroes  from  the  far  inte- 
rior. With  tnem  they  brought  many  tusks 
of  elephants.  Not  until  old  Turcan  had 
settled  with  Antonio  Bowman  at  what  rate 
of  barter,  and  with  what  goods  the  tusks 
were  to  be  bought,  did  he  "  turn  in  "  near 
midnight. 

Not  long  after  midnight,  when  all  the 
men  on  the  point,  black  and  white,  were 
in  deep  slumber,  save  the  watch,  who 
cried  to  one  another  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  yard,  hollow  murmurs  rose  from  the 
wide  stretch  of  the  open  bay.  Huge  phos- 
phorescent waves  showed  themselves  in 
the  darkness,  gradually  breaking  further 
and  further  out  at  sea.  Then,  all  at  once, 
a  line,  miles  long,  of  white  water  flashed 
out  and  fell  with  a  crash,  followed  by  an- 
other and  another,  after  which  there  was 
a  lull.  Then  line  after  line  of  breakers 
arose,  each  increasing  with  the  fall  of  the 
one  before  it,  until  the  whole  surface  of 
the  bay  was  one  stretch  and  mass  of  phos- 
phorescent, thundering  waters. 

At  daybreak  there  were  lines  of  break- 
ers for  three  miles  out  at  sea.  There  was 
no  wind,  and  above  the  beach  for  miles 
hung  a  thick  white  mist.  The  calemma, 
or  surf-storm,  due  to  some  far-off  gale,  was 
at  its  height. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  two 
traders,  who  were  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  sea  on  that  ex- 
posed coast  to  pay  much  attention  to  it, 
save  when  one  or  the  other  had  to  go  off 
to  vessels,  were  passing  the  time  as  each 
pleased. 

Old  Turcan  lay  in  a  hammock  swung 
from  the  roof  of  the  verandah,  his  face 
shaded  by  a  broad  sombrero  which  had 
tilted  forward.  He  appeared  to  be  sleep- 
ing, hushed  by  the  ceaseless  sound  of  the 
breakers,  but  he  was  awake,  and  his 
thoughts  were  not  of  the  cabooka,  not  of 
the  many  tusks  of  ivory,  but  of  that  of 
which  his  assistant  Hill  had  spoken.  He 
had  been  dreaming,  the  old  man,  and  he 
had  in  his  yet  hazy  brain  the  remem- 
brance of  the  face  of  a  woman  —  or  may- 
be it  was  an  ideal  face,  he  was  not  sure, 
only  he  knew  it  was  there,  and  pleasant  to 
him,  and  he  lay  still  in  the  fear  that  it 
would  vanish. 

Hill  sat  within  the  large  darkened  din- 
ing or  principal  room  of  the  house,  into 
which  the  outer  doorway  directly  opened. 
Before  him  was  a  strong  sea-chest,  the 
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contents  of  which  he  was  turning  out  to 
the  air.  Piece  bv  piece  he  shook  out  the 
clothes  which  mled  the  chest  and  laid 
them  on  the  floor.  There  slipped  from 
the  pocket  of  a  heavy  coat,  which  he  had 
not  had  on  since  he  had  come  to  the  coast, 
a  large-sized  photograph  of  a  woman. 
He  saw  it  fall,  and  picked  it  from  the  floor, 
giving  out  a  whistle  of  surprise.  As  often 
as  he  had  turned  the  contents  of  the  chest 
out  he  had  not  come  across  the  photo- 
graph before,  nor  had  he  known  it  was 
there.  It  must  have  been  put  into  the 
pocket  of  the  coat  with  design  for  him  to 
find  it  there,  and  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  at  the  thought  he  threw  the  photo- 
graph^ on  the  heap  of  clothes,  not  bestow- 
ing a  second  glance  at  the  likeness  of  the 
face  depicted  in  it  It  was  a  face  sweet- 
ness itself  to  look  upon,  and  yet  a  sorrow- 
ful face,  with  a  wistful  look  in  the  large 
dark  eyes  that  was  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart  of  any  man.     The  half-figure  of  the 

firl  was  plainly  yet  most  neatly  dressed  in 
lack,  and  with  the  little  head  and  its  clus- 
tering dark  curls  showed  daintily  against 
the  background  of  the  photograph,  which, 
not  having  been  exposed,  retained  its 
freshness.  Hill  replaced  his  clothes  in  the 
chest.  He  had  finished,  and  he  took  up  the 
likeness,  and  was  about  to  throw  it  into 
the  chest,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  large 
hand  closing  over  his  wrist,  and  looking 
up,  he  saw  old  Turcan  standing  behind 
him. 

"  May  I  look  at  that  ?  "  said  the  old  man 
quickly. 

*»  What,  the  photograph  ?  " 

Old  Turcan  took  it,  and  held  it  tenderly 
in  both  palms,  and  stood  gazing  at  it  as  if 
be  could  not  see  enough  of  the  face,  and 
yet  with  infinite  surprise  and  wonder  in 
nis  look.  He  passed  a  hand  over  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  believe  what  they  showed 
him.  It  was  the  face  he  had  dreamt  of, 
which  had  been  pictured  in  his  mind^s 
eye.  It  was  it!  He  strove  to  recollect 
every  detail  of  the  face,  and  his  memory 
confirmed  the  resemblance.  Yet  he  could 
not  tell  when  or  where  he  had  seen  a 
&ce  like  it,  but  then  the  days  when  he 
had  seen  white  women  were  far  o€E  and 
shadowy. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Hill,  and 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  old  man 
started. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  face,**  he  said  softly. 
He  would  not  tell  he  knew  it.  "  Where 
did  you  get  this  ?  " 

•*  Get  it  ?  Oh,  it  was  given  to  me,"  an- 
swered Hill  in  an  off-hand  manner  after  a 
slight   hesitation.    "Why  d*ye  ask?"  he 


demanded  suddenly.  "  Confound  my  stu- 
pidity in  letting  him  see  it,"  he  muttered 
to  himself. 

"She  is  not  happy?"  questioned  old 
Turcan. 

"  Oh,  you  think  not  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  why," 

"  I  do  not  know,  only  I  think  so."  He 
drew  a  long  breath.  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  and 
he  waited  for  the  answer. 

For  some  moments  Hill  did  not  reply. 
He  was  anything  but  pleased  at  himself 
for  allowing  old  Turcan  to  see  the  photo- 
graph, but  the  old  man  had  been  too  quick 
tor  him. 

**  Itis  my  sister,"  he  said  at  last  slowly, 
with  hesitation,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

But  old  Turcan  did  not  relinquish  the 
photograph.  Instead,  he  moved  round  in 
front  of  Hill,  where  he  could  have  a  good 
look  at  his  face,  and  bade  him  hold  up  his 
head.  Hill  had  not  bargained  for  this, 
and  a  faint  color  came  into  his  pale 
cheeks.  Old  Turcan  took  a  steady  look  at 
him,  and  said,  "  If  there  is  a  likeness  it  is 
faint  now,  my  lad.  I  should  not  have 
known  you  for  brother  and  sister." 

"  No,  we  were  never  considered  alike ; 
Nell  was  a  beauty."  He  could  have  bit 
his  tongue  for  saying  her  name. 

"  Was ! "  exclaimed  old  Turcan.    "Is I 
She  is  quite  young.  Hill,"  he  went  on  ten- 
derly, looking  at  the  photograph.    "  Her 
face,  I  say,  is  sad.    Has  she  known  much 
trouble  of  any  kind  ?  " 
"Hum  — yes." 
She  ought  not  to  have  known  any." 
Ah,  we  can't  help  that,"  and  Hill  held 
out  his  hand  again  for  the  photograph. 

Old  Turcan  drew  it  away.  "  I  hope  you 
are  good  to  her." 

"  1  ?  "  returned  Hill,  startled  at  the  ques- 
tion. "  Oh,  I  —  1  do  my  best ;  but  I  have 
been  unlucky,  you  know." 

Old  Turcan  believed  what  he  said,  but 
he  did  not  give  him  back  the  photograph. 
He  carried  it  to  a  shelf  on  the  wall,  and 
placed  it  there  beside  a  large  sea-glass. 
Then,  to  the  younger  man*s  astonishment, 
he  walked  many  times  to  and  fro  before 
the  likeness,  stopping  every  time  before 
it.     Hill  ventured  to  ask  for  it. 

"It  deserves  to  be  better  treated  than 
to  be  thrown  in  among  your  clothes,"  re- 
plied the  old  man ;  "  will  you  give  it  to 
me?" 
"You  admire  it?" 

Without  reply  old  Turcan  coolly  took 
the  photograph  away  with  him  into  his 
bedroom. 

Hiirs  eyes  followed  him  with  a  look  of 
perplexed  wonder,  but  he  said  nothing. 
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DuriDg  the  rest  of  that  Sunday  he  more 
than  once  caught  sight  of  olcl  Turcan, 
through  the  half-open  door  of  his  room, 
gazing  earnestly  at  the  photograph.  The 
cabooka  of  ivory,  which  at  one  time  would 
have  occupied  his  talk,  he  hardly  spoke 
about.  Could  it  be  that  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  girl's  likeness?  At  the 
thought  a  scowl  came  over  Hill's  face. 

On  the  second  day,  being  the  Tuesday, 
old  Turcan  came  to  him  at  an  odd  hour,  as 
he  sat  watching  the  still  vexed  sea,  and 
said  hesitatingly:  "Look  here,  Hill  — 
your  sister,"  and  his  voice  trembled. 
"  She  is  not  married  ?  " 

**  Married  ! "  echoed  Hill,  and  hesitated 
before  answering  so  simple  a  question. 
Indeed,  be  looked  as  if  he  much  wished  to 
shirk  a  reply.  But  the  old  man's  eyes 
were  looking  straight  into  his,  and  so 
clearly.  "  No,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  she 
is  not  married." 

A  look  of  unmistakable  relief  came  over 
the  old  man's  face.  "  Do  you  think,"  said 
he,  laying  his  hands  on  the  younger  man's 
shoulders,  "do  you  think  she  would  marry 
mef'*  Hill  fell  back  a  pace  or  two;  he 
saw  the  old  man  was  in  earnest.  "You 
said,  *  Give  a  woman  a  chance.'  Will  she 
take  the  chance  if  I  give  it  to  her?" 

The  matter  was  becoming  complicated. 

"You  said  she  had  known  trouble," 
went  on  old  Turcan  quickly,  "that  you 
had  been  unlucky  and  unable' to  do  all  you 
would  for  her.  I  take  it,  my  lad,  she  is 
not  so  comfortable  that  she  would  not 
think  of  coming  out  to  this  coast,  though 
it  is  so  lonely,  and  to  me  who  have  been 
more  so  —  speak,  man,  won't  you  ?  "  and 
be  shook  Hill  hard. 

"How  can   I   tell?    What  d'ye  mean, 
Turcan  ?  "  said  Hill,  trying  to  free  himself , 
from  the  old  man's  grip.    "I  —  I  did  say 
she  had  known  trouble,  but  I  didn't  say 
through  me,"  he  added. 

"  Through  whom  then  ?  "  demanded  old 
Tarcan  anxiously. 

"  Her  husband." 

Old  Turcan's  hands  fell  to  his  sides  and 
he  staggered  back.  "  Why,  man,  why  you 
said  — —  "  he  began. 

**  She  is  a  widow." 

*•  A — ah  I "  A  long  sigh  of  relief  came 
from  the  old  man.  He  comprehended  at 
once  the  fact  of  the  girl's  being  a  widow 
being  favorable  to  him.  He  murmured  to 
himself,  "  She  will  not  think  it  so  strange 
of  me." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?  "  he  asked 
of  bis  iotended  brother-in-law. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  muttered 
HilL 


"  Yes,  you  can  do  so  much  for  me,  my 
lad,"  returned  old  Turcan  softly.  "As 
her  brother  you  can  put  what  I  want  of 
her  before  her.  You  can  say  Africa  is 
not  so  bad  as  they  say  it  is,  that  I  am  not 
so  very  old,  nor  so  ugly  —  it  is  a  matter  of 
fancy,  isn't  it?  —  that  I  will  do  everything 
she  wishes,  that  in  a  year  she  will  be  in 
England  again.  I  will  promise  her  that ; 
and,  hark  ye.  Hill,  tell  her  I  have  made 
money;  tell  her  that,  will  you?  I  have 
done  well  by  you  too,  I  will  do  better. 
Tell  her  that.  Now,  will  you  write  to 
her?" 

"  No,"  cried   Hill ;  "  she "  and  he 

hesitated,  ^^she  has  only  lately  lost  her 
husband,^'*  • 

Old  Turcan  thought  for  a  moment  or 
two.    "  Did  she  love  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

Again  a  curious  look  came  into  Hill's 
face.     "  I  don't  know." 

"  You  will  write  ?  Where  could  I  marry 
her?  Perhaps  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
before  the  consul,  who " 

"Stop !  stop  !  you  are  going  too  quick- 
ly, old  man,"  said  Hill ;  "  perhaps  she 
will  not  come  to  you  ;  who  can  say  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  one  but  herself.  But  you  will 
write  to  her  ?  Promise  me  that.  Prom- 
ise me  !  "  almost  fiercely. 

"  You  must  give  me  time  to  think  of  it." 

"Nell,  Nell,"  he  repeated  to  himself, 
and  turned  away  and  left  Hill  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment  at  the  old  man's 
awkward  infatuation. 

Old  Turcan  did  not  speak  of  the  girl 
again  that  day.  He  framed  the  photo- 
graph with  coral-crusted  seaweed  —  pink, 
white,  and  purple  sprays,  which  he  picked 
up  on  the  beach,  and  hung  it  on  the  bare 
white  wall  of  his  bedroom. 

The  interval  gave  Hill  time  to  think. 
First,  the  girl  whom  he  had  said  was  his 
sister  was  not  his  sister,  but  his  own  wife. 

He  had  to  deny  her  because  he  had 
come  out  to  Africa  and  into  old  Turcan's 
employ  as  a  single  man. 

A  scoundrel  at  heart,  but  clever,  with 
good  address,  he  had,  in  the  old  country, 
robbed  the  great  firm  of  London  jewellers 
by  whom  he  had  been  trusted.  They  had 
not  prosecuted  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
After  that,  in  another  situation,  he  had 
pretended  to  lose  an  open  cheque,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  to  be  cashed,  but 
which  he  had  in  reality  conveyed  to  the 
hands  of  a  betting  man  and  publican  to 
whom  he  owed  money.  The  publican 
swore  he  had  given  value  for  the  cheque 
to  a  third  party  who  had  owed  him  a  small 
sum  and  who  disappeared  after  receiving 
the  balance  of  the  cheque.    The  drawers 
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of  the  cheque  paid  it,  having  no  alterna- 
tive, and  not  being  able  to  find  the  third 
man,  but  they  dismissed  the  loser  of  their 
cheque. 

Ned  Thorburn,  for  that  was  HilPs  real 
name,  now  cast  in  his  lot,  but  in  secret, 
with  the  man  into  whose  hands  he  had 
played,  and  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
a  time  came  when  he  wished  to  quit  the 
country  to  avoid  the  law.  He  saw  in  a 
Liverpool  paper  the  advertisement  of  a 
firm  of  African  merchants  who  required 
an  assistant  on  the  African  coast,  and  he 
thought  he  could  be  nowhere  safer  than 
out  oa  that  solitary  seaboard.  He  applied 
for  the  situation  under  a  false  name.  As 
the  firm  who  wanted  a  mac  for  their  con- 
stituent, old  Turcan,  were,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  African  firms,  by  no  means  partic- 
ular as  to  whom  they  took,  provided  they 
got  a  man  cheap,  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion by  means  of  forged  references,  and 
sailed  in  a  trading  brig.  He  deserted  his 
young  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of  where 
he  had  gone,  though  he  had  known  very 
well  where  she  was. 

As  he  sat  thinking  thousands  of  miles 
from  her,  this  idea  flashed  across  his 
ready  brain.  What  if  anything  could  be 
made  of  the  situation  ?  Could  old  Turcan 
be  induced  to  send  her  money?  Could 
he,  Ned  Thorburn,  persuade  her  that  her 
husband  had  sent  it  to  her,  so  as  to  make 
her  accept  it  ?  She  would  not  spend  if  if 
he  told  her  to  keep  it  as  a  nest-egg  for 
him  when  he  would  return  repentant  to 
her.  Oh,  she  would  be  sure  enough  to 
do  so,  she  would  be  so  happy  to  hear  of 
him.  What  might  be  the  largest  sum  old 
Turcan  could  be  induced  to  send  to  her? 
A  hundred  pounds  ?  To  fit  her  out  and 
pay  for  her  passage  to  come  out  to  him 
as  a  bride  —  and  she  would  never  leave 
England,  and  he  chuckled.  Old  Turcan 
ought  to  send  more,  he  was  so  in  love 
with  the  photograph,  and  Hill  chuckled 
again  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  what  if 
old  Turcan  wrote  to  her  ?  He  would  do 
so  —  a  love-letter. 

Why,  Ned  Thorburn  always  took  the 
letters  on  board  the  mail-boat  when  she 
called  at  the  point,  and  he  could  destroy 
any  letter.  But  when  could  he  get  away 
himself  after  that  ?  Some  time  before  let- 
ters could  come  from  England.  He  could 
get  an  order  out  of  old  Turcan  on  a  Portu- 
guese house  for  what  pay  was  due  to  him, 
or  the  roost  part  of  it,  and  on  some  excuse 
steal  away  down  the  coast  in  launch  or 
boat,  and  so  in  secret  on  board  the  Por- 
tuguese mail  for  Lisbon,  when  it  touched 
at   Bambriz,  some  fifty  miles  dowQ  the 


coast ;  or,  if  old  Turcan  proved  liberal  to 
his  wife,  he  might  dispense  with  his  little 
salary  and  take  French  lea«^e  of  the  old 
man.  He  would  be  allowed  away  for  a 
time  if  he  feigned  sickness ;  he  was  sure 
of  that. 

The  more  he  considered  his  scheme  the 
more  feasible  it  looked.  It  was  original. 
There  was  this  :  old  Turcan  had  as  good 
as  promised  him  the  charge  of  the  factory 
in  a  vear.  But,  acA  /  he  was  sick  of  the 
life.  The  restlessness  of  his  temperament 
was  upon  him,  urging  him  to  change. 

He  thought  he  was  wasting  with  noth- 
ing but  the  sea  and  the  land  about  him 
and  the  bright  sky  over  him,  and  he 
yearned,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  liberty, 
for  the  excitement  or  the  temptations  of 
the  great  city  when  he  had  money.  Again 
he  speculated  on  the  amount  old  Turcan 

might  send  his  wife **  Ola !  Ola ! " 

shouted  the  watchman  in  his  lookout  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  point.  '*  Ola ! 
Ola ! "  again  cried  the  watchman,  and  Hill 
knew  that  something  was  in  sight,  and, 
casting  aside  his  thoughts,  sprung  to  his 
feet  He  looked  out  seawards,  shading  his 
face  with  his  hands.  He  made  out  the 
masts  and  spars  of  a  large  steamer  which 
was  coming  down  the  coast,  though  still  a 
long  way  o£F.  He  waved  his  hand  to  the 
watchman,  to  show  he  saw  the  vessel.  It 
was  the  first  be  had  seen  for  a  month,  and 
he  watched  it  in  silence,  until  old  Turcan 
came  running  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

"  Why  didn't  you  call  me.  Hill?  Why 
didn't  you  call  me?"  he  cried.  "  It's  the 
English  mail ! "  and  he  ran  for  his  sea- 
glass.  "  Will  she  come  to  us  ?  "  he  asked, 
levelling  the  glass. 

But  his  hands,  strange  to  say,  shook  so 
that  he  could  not  steady  the  glass,  and  he 
handed  it  to  Hill. 

"Does  she  stand  in?"  asked  the  old 
man,  opening  the  box  on  the  verandah  in 
which  the  signal  flags  were  kept,  and 
hauling  them  out  one  by  one  until  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  them. 

"  I  can't  tell  yet,  sir,"  replied  Hill  mali- 
ciously. "  She  is  coming  in,  I  think,"  he 
added. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  old  Turcan,  reaching 
for  his  glass. 

"  No  1  she  is  standing  on." 

"  Clear  away  the  signal  halliards  ! " 
shouted  old  Turcan,  running  down  the 
verandah  steps  and  across  the  yard  with 
the  flags  bundled  in  his  arms.  He  bent 
on  the  house-flag  and  the  signals  that  he 
had  cargo  to  ship.  A  man  noisted  them 
in  due  time.  When  the  steamer  was 
nearly  abreast  of  the  point,  up  went  the 
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answering  signals  :  "  No  letters,  cargo  on 
return,"  she  said,  and  without  lessening 
her  speed  stood  on  her  way  to  her  furthest 
port,  whence  she  would  return  on  her 
homeward  voyage. 

Old  Turcan  came  back  to  the  factory 
disappointed.  He  had  no  cargo  to  ship, 
but  he  had  wished  to  stop  the  steamer  in 
the  case,  as  sometimes  happened,  some- 
thing might  prevent  her  calling  on  her 
return  voyage.  Hill  waited  for  him  on 
the  verandan.  The  old  man  called  him 
into  the  house  as  he  passed  him. 

**  My  lad,"  said  he,  "  write  that  letter  — 
that  letter  to  your  sister.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience till  I  see  it  done.  I  am  in  earnest, 
Hill." 

"Was  that  why  you  would  stop  the 
steamer?"  asked  Hill. 

"Yes,  I  thought  you  would  write  the 
letter,  and  I  could  get  it  on  board.  It 
will  be  better  to  have  it  written." 

Old  Turcan  was  acting  as  he  had  never 
before  acted  in  his  life.  He  was  losing 
his  head.  "Now was  the  time  to  clinch 
the  matter,"  thought  Hill.  It  was  a  risk, 
but  on  the  instant  he  made  up  his  mind. 

"Well,"  said  he  slowly,  "there's  very 
little  use  in  writing  for  any  girl  —  for 
Nell,  I  mean  —  to  come  out  here  when 
she  has  no  money  to  come  with." 

"  Shall  I  send  her  an  order  to  the  agents 
in  Liverpool?"  asked  old  Turcan  simply. 
He  suspected  nothing  yet. 

"  You  are  very  generous,  sir." 

"  It  is  because  I  think  so  much  of  her. 
How  much  should  I  send  to  her?  You 
know  better  than  I." 

"  I  think  so —  two  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

Hill  had  pitched  the  amount  as  high  as 
he  dared,  but  he  was  at  once  sorry  he  had 
not  asked  for  more.  "  Then  there  is  the 
passage,"  he  added  sharply ;  "  say  another 
fifty." 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,"  said 
old  Turcan.  "  Now  write  that  letter,  my 
lad.  I  have  not  thought  it  possible  she 
may  not  come  to  me,"  he  added,  "  but  in 
that  case,  if  she  wt'/l  not  come " 

"In  that  case,"  said  Hill,  grasping  the 
old  man's  hand,  "in  that  case  I  will  repay 
to  you  every  farthing  of  what  you  advance 
to  ner.  It  shall  be  a  debt  of  mine,  which 
I  shall  work  my  fingers  off  to  repay  to 
you.  I  know  it  will  take  time  to  do  so; 
my  screw  —  salary  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  It  to  be  done  quickly,  but  it  shall  be 
done,  Turcan.  What  you  send  to  my  sis- 
ter is  only  a  present  from  me." 

It  flashed  across  his  mind  how  his  pres- 
ent protestations  would  match  with  the 
withdrawal  of  his  salary  when  he  should 


come  to  leave  old  Turcan;  but  then,  of 
course,  sickness  would  be  his  excuse. 

But  old  Turcan  would  not  hear  of  this 
offer,  though  it  raised  Hill  in  his  estima- 
tion. He  said  he  could  afford  to  give  the 
money,  in  fact,  to  the  girl  he  wished  to 
make  his  wife.  He  had  a  meaner  thought 
—  that  the  gift  might  influence  her  de- 
cision in  his  favor.  "But  I  depend  on 
you.  Hill,  I  do,"  he  said,  as  he  returned 
the  younger  man's  grip  with  his  sailor's 
fist 

"  What  a  fool  he  is  1 "  thought  Hill,  and 
responded  warmly,  "  I  do  not  know  any 
one  I  would  rather  see  her  married  to. 


sir. 
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Old  Turcan  got  out  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 
and  placed  them  before  his  prospective 
brother-in-law,  and  sat  himself  down  at 
the  table,  with  elbows  on  it,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  and  watched  him. 
Then  Hill  found  he  could  not  pen  a  word 
with  old  Turcan  looking  so  intently  at 
him.  To  write  such  a  letter  as  the  old 
man  wished  him  to  write,  to  make  a  false- 
hood appear  truth,  was  impossible  so  long 
as  the  victim  of  his  treachery  was  before 
him.  He  implored  him  to  go  away.  After 
he  was  gone,  Hill  managed  to  write  a  let- 
ter. He  as  carefully  made  out  an  order 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable 
to  Mrs.  Edward  Thorburn.  He  called  the 
old  man  from  where  he  walked  on  the 
verandah,  casting  at  every  turn  wistful 
glances  through  the  windows. 

Old  Turcan  took  the  letter  with  hands 
that  trembled,  and  read  and  re-read  each 
word  of  it,  for  he  could  only  read  slowly. 
But  it  seemed  good,  very  good  to  him,  as 
it  certainly  was  highflown.  "You  are 
clever,  lad,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  written 
all  you  can  for  me,  more  than  I  siiould 
have  dared  to  say  for  myself.  I  hope  she 
may  not  be  disappointed,"  and  he  sighed 
again.  His  earnestness  was  almost  com- 
ical. 

"  Not  she,  I  warrant ;  not  when  she 
sees  you,  old  man,"  returned  Hill,  with 
concealed  malice. 

"And  there  is  no  danger  in  her  com- 
ing, no  danger  to  herself,"  went  on  old 
Turcan.  "  The  salt  breezes  blow  all  fever 
back  before  it  reaches  us.  If  I  had  not 
known  that,  if  I  thought  there  was  dan- 
ger " 

"  If  /  thought  there  was  danger,  do  you 
think  I  should  let  her  come  ?  "  interrupted 
Hill  virtuously.  "  No,  not  that  she  might 
marry  the  richest  man  on  the  coast,  and 
that's  not  you." 

Old  Turcan  took  the  pen  in  a  hand  that 
trembled  again,  and  sitting  down,  slowly 
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wrote  his  name,  "John  Turcan,"  in  big 
black  letters  across  the  foot  of  the  letter, 
below    where    Hill    had    written    neatly, 

Hill  took  the  letter  from  him  and  slipped 
the  order  before  biro.  If  old  Turcan  bad 
looked  at  Hill  he  mipht  have  detected  the 
momentary  gleam  of  cunning  and  greed 
that  crossed  his  face.  But  the  unsuspi- 
cious and  love-sick  old  man  read  the  order 
slowly  through.  The  letter  referred  to 
his  sending  the  money  as  a  gift ;  and  he 
signed  the  order,  and  asking  for  the  letter, 
folded  the  order  in  it,  and  told  Hill  to  put 
both  into  an  envelope  and  address  it. 

Old  Turcan  read  the  address  on  the 
envelope  and  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 
Then,  with  the  writing  of  the  letter  his 
shyness  seemingly  being  past,  he  put 
question  after  question  to  Hill  regarding 
Nell,  and  got  answer  after  answer  in- 
vented, until  the  scoundrel  was  glad  when 
the  old  man  went  away  into  his  room. 

That  night  Hill  lay  on  his  bed  concoct- 
ing in  his  mind  the  terms  of  the  letter  he 
intended  sending  to  the  girl  who  was  his 
wife,  saying  he  sent  the  money  to  her.  A 
painted  canvas  partition  divided  his  room 
from  old  Turcan *s,  and  through  it,  as  he 
lay  still,  he  heard  the  old  man  repeating 
over  and  over  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
false  letter  that  had  been  written,  and  he 
chuckled  to  himself,  and  at  last,  turning 
over,  dismissed  every  thought  from  his 
mind,  as  he  had  the  knack  of  doing,  and 
went  smoothly  to  sleep. 

It  was  grey  light  of  early  morning,  has- 
tening fast  into  broad  daylieht,  when  he 
was  awakened  by  the  "  knocTc,  knock  "  of 
the  staff  of  the  honest  headman,  Antonio 
Bowman,  on  his  door.  He  heard  the  ne- 
CTO  shout,  "Little  master,  cabooka  live 
tor  come !  One  time,  little  master,  live 
for  come  I "  He  also  heard  old  Turcan 
already  stirring,  and  jumping  up  he  threw 
si  trade-blanket  over  his  sleeping-suit  and 
;:ame  out  of  his  room.  Old  Turcan  was 
It  the  door  of  the  house,  and  both  men, 
followed  by  Antonio  Bowman,  at  once  set 
)ut  for  the  lookout,  whence  they  could  see 
ill  round  them.  The  sea  was  still  white 
mx\\  the  breakers  of  the  calemma,  which 
'oared  in  an  ominous  undertone.  But  the 
nen  turned  their  backs  upon  the  waves 
md  gazed  landward  over  the  silent  coun- 
ry,  on  which  a  mist  lay  white  and  heavy. 
\s  the  sun  rose  and  dried  it  up,  they 
nade  out  the  narrow  path  that  led  from 
he  further  bank  of  the  river  to  the  nearest 
lative  town,  a  path  worn  through  the  long 
rrass,  for  the  most  part  as  high  as  a  tall 
Dan*s  shoulders.    Suddenly,  at  a  point  in 


it  there  glinted  in  the  sun's  rays  the  spear- 
heads and  sword-blades  of  the  leading 
men  of  a  company  of  bushmen  making 
for  a  ford  on  the  river.  This  was  the 
cabooka  arriving,  and  as  the  men  of  it 
drew  near  a  line  of  heavy,  smooth,  black 
elephants'  tusks  appeared  like  linked  dots 
above  the  grass.  Each  tusk  was  lashed 
to  a  stout  bamboo  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men.  In  front  and  rear, 
and  beside  the  bearers  of  the  tusks, 
marched  the  protectors  and  proprietors 
of  the  cabooka. 

These  were  quickly  joined  from  a  side 
path  by  the  chief  men  of  several  native 
towns,  who  darted  from  one  to  another  of 
the  strangers. 

When  the  men  of  the  cabooka  reached 
the  river  bank  and  caught  a  full  sight  of 
the  factory,  they  shook  their  spears  and 
shouted,  they  rushed  forward  with  all  their 
remaining  vieor  and  dashed  into  the  water 
and  streamed  up  the  opposite  bank  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff. 

Old  Turcan  roughly  counted  the  num- 
ber of  the  tusks  as  they  came  swaying  up 
the  path,  and  found  it  to  be  fifty  in  all. 

He  turned  to  the  factory  and  threw 
open  the  large  doors  of  the  cargo-room, 
and  set  his  krooboys  to  knock  the  hoops 
off  bales  of  cloth,  and  open  cases  of  mus- 
kets, and  roll  forward  puncheons  of  rum. 
The  loosened  bales  were  thrown  piece  by 
piece  on  the  shelves  that  ran  round  the 
room,  and  added  to  the  piles  of  stuffs 
already  upon  them.  The  muskets  were 
stacked,  and  a  great  brass  tap  was  knocked 
into  a  puncheon. 

This  had  been  scarcely  done  when  the 
leading  files  of  the  cabooka  appeared  in 
the  yard,  which  was  quickly  alive  with  the 
bushmen  and  their  followers  and  friends, 
to  the  number  of  perhaps  two  hundred, 
the  former  grunting  with  satisfaction  as 
they  laid  the  tusks  of  ivory  in  a  line  on 
the  sand.  The  chief  men  of  the  cabooka 
were  then  taken  by  Antonio  Bowman  into 
the  cargo-room  and  shown  all  the  goods  it 
contained.  After  this  a  tnaiabicho  (a 
drink  of  rum)  was  poured  out  for  every 
man. 

The  oldest  and  most  wary  men  of  the 
cabooka  were  drafted  to  the  front,  and  a 
start  was  made  to  trade  for  a  prime  tusk. 

Old  Turcan  bought  it,  and  before  many 
minutes  the  news  of  the  bargain  made  was 
with  every  man  in  the  yard,  and  as  tusk 
after  tusk  after  this  was  "  passed  in,"  black 
man  after  black  man,  high  and  low,  slave, 
trader,  and  hunter,  crowded  into  the  car- 
go-room and  took  a  part,  whether  by  right 
or  not,  in  the  scene  of  apparent  confusion, 
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in  the  shouting  and  stamping,  in  the  mut- 
tered threats  of  dissatisfaction,  with  arms 
waved  in  the  air,  and  butt^nds  of  weapons 
brought  down  hard  on  the  wooden  floor. 
But  good  humor  prevailed  over  bad  humor 
on  the  whole,  and  every  now  and  then  at 
some  joke  of  old  Turcan's,  duly  translated 
by  the  willing  Bowman,  the  negroes* 
hoarse  roar  of  laughter  would  circle  round 
the  room.  And  it  was  in  a  heat  that  was 
stifling  and  in  an  air  that  was  positively 
heavy  with  the  stench  of  naked  bodies, 
rougnened  by  exposure  and  caked  with 
dirt,  that  the  two  white  men  labored  away, 
each  at  his  desk  and  (balance,  old  Turcan 
working  with  a  thought  of  the  girl  Nell 
flitting  now  and  again  through  his  old 
head,  and  Hill  active  and  smart  in  the 
wish  to  keep  the  old  man  pleased  and 
unsuspicious. 

At  last  the  daylight  failed  them,  and 
they  stopped,  and  the  natives  were  grad- 
ually driven  out  of  the  cargo-room. 

Though  there  had  been  many  a  hard 
bargain,  when  neither  black  man  nor  white 
man  would  yield,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
cabooka  had  been  passed  in,  and  old  Tur- 
can surveyed  the  lot  and  pronounced  it 
all  prime  ivory,  weighing  at  least  forty-five 
pounds  a  tusK  and  worth  ten  shillings  a 
pound  in  Liverpool.  The  negroes  of  the 
cabooka  spread  themselves  in  groups  over 
the  surface  of  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
where  each  ^roup  squatted  the  light  of 
their  fires  quickly  twinkled.  The  leading 
men  were  taken  into  the  huts  in  the 
yard.  There  news  came  to  them  that 
when  they  had  finished  their  "  chop " 
(meal)  they  were  to  assemble  in  the  big 
room  of  the  white  man's  house  to  be  en- 
tertained by  him  to  whatever  they  chose«to 
drink. 

One  by  one  they  walked  into  the  room 
and  squatted  in  a  circle.  They  were  a 
grotesque-looking  set  of  men  as  the  lamp- 
light shone  upon  their  dark  skins,  spark- 
ling on  the  brass  armlets,  and  on  the 
necklets  of  beads,  coral,  and  stones  they 
wore,  and  on  the  hilts  and  blades  of  the 
swords  and  machets  stuck  in  their  grass- 
mat  loin-cloths. 

They  were  in  number  twenty,  and  then 
some  of  the  men  of  lesser  consequence 
remained  on  the  verandah,  and  peered  in 
at  the  doorway.  The  men  were  of  all 
sizes  and  shades,  some  tall  and  fairly  well- 
leatured  for  negroes,  others  stunted, 
strong,  and  hideous,  and  all  wearing  their 
wool  jgreased,  twisted,  and  skewered  into 
haid&l  shapes.  Some  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  white  man's  house,  and 
their  eyes  rolled  in  their  astonishment. 
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others  had  never  been  to  the  seacoasts. 
but  all  appreciated  the  white  man's  liquor  ^ 
which  was  the  square-face  gin. 

Old  Turcan  poured  gin  out  from  th 
square-faced  bottles,  and  Hill  lounged  o 
a  chair.  Inspired  by  the  liquor,  a  negr 
rose  from  the  floor,  amid  the  applause  o 
the  rest,  and  made  a  speech  in  his  dialect, 
which  old  Turcan  took  to  mean  returning 
thanks  to  the  white  man.  Another  negro 
followed,  and  another,  and  another,  until 
all  would  speak.  Among  them  a  small 
man,  hitherto  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
table,  jumped  up.  The  uproar  and  confu- 
sion of  voices  increased  at  the  sight  of 
him,  but  he  paid  no  attention,  and  in  his 
vehemence  and  determination  to  be  heard 
screeched  shrilly  and  threw  up  his  hands. 
As  he  did  so.  Hill  from  his  chair  saw 
hanging  on  the  man's  chest  a  half -circle  of 
uncut,  sparkling,  crimson-colored  stones, 
each  enclosed  in  a  tiny  net  bag  of  fine, 
silklike  thread,  by  which  it  was  joined  to 
the  rest,  the  encfs  being  twisted  inlo  a 
slender  cord.  Hill  rose,  leant  across  the 
table  and  looked  steadily  at  the  stones. 
The  native  thought  the  white  man  was 
gazing  at  him,  and  was  surprised  into 
silence.  Hill  stretched  his  arm  across 
the  table  and  seized  the  necklet.  The 
man  drew  back.  In  a  moment  there  was 
a  roar  of  voices  from  the  bush  men,  who 
started  to  their  feet.  Before  they  could 
interfere  the  string  which  joined  the  stones 
broke,  and  they  remained  in  Hill's  clenched 
hand.  Old  Turcan  came  between  him 
and  the  bushmen,  who  had  their  hands  on 
their  knives.  But  Hill,  regardless  of  the 
negroes,  examined  the  stones  again  and 
again  with  greedy  eyes  that  looked  as  if 
they  would  leap  out  of  their  sockets. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  that  trumpery, 
you  fool.  Hill.?"  shouted  old  Turcan. 
**  Give  the  man  his  necklace ;  you  will 
have  us  all  tied  up  1 " 

Hill's  answer  was  to  tear  with  his  teeth 
some  of  the  fine  network  that  covered  the 
stones,  and  it  was  lucky  that  as  he  did  so 
the  broad  table  was  oetween  him  and 
some  of  the  negroes.  Old  Turcan,  aghast, 
kept  them  back  by  main  force,  while  An- 
tonio Bowman  tolci  them  the  white  master 
did  but  admire  what  he  saw. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  are  ?  "  asked 
Hill  at  last,  looking  up,  with  his  hands 
clenched  over  the  stones.  "  They  are  ru- 
bies! and  worth  more  than  diamonds! 
Rubies !  and  stones  of  size  and  color,  as 
I'm  a  living  man.  Rubies!  I  pledge  my 
word  to  you  for  it.  Look  at  them  !  look 
at  them  .'  look  at  the  color,  the  size  of  the 
beauties,  every  one  of  them  to  the  ends, 
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eight  in  all  I "  aod  he  showed  stone 
.one  until  he  came  to  a  lovely  one 
centre  of  the  necklet.  His  eyes 
ilaze,  his  lips  quivered,  every  mus- 
stntined,  (he  stones  gleamed  rediy 

I  his  trembling  fingers.  Old  Tur- 
led  dumbEouoded.  He  had  oever 
LCh  stones  on  the  coast  before  ;  yet 
ighl  well  belong  to  the  strange  in- 
irhich  no  white  man  knew  anything 
n  all  the  years  that  were  past. 

w  do  you  know  what  ihey  are  ? "  he 

sh,  hush,"  replied  Hill,  "we  are 
sious  before  the  niggers.  We 
luy  these  stones,  I  tell  you.  It's 
ince  of  a  lifetime." 

II  know  as  much  about  them  as  1 

mow  everything,  you  nothing.  1 
sen  in  the  trade.  1  call  myself  an 
;  I  am  not  wrong  about  tnem ;  I 
oy  judgment;  I  will  buy  them  my- 

,"  returned  old  Tnrcan,  •'  I  will  buy 
Q  your  advice,"  and  he  turned  to- 
the  men,  who  under  the  persuasion 
Dnio  Bowman  had  remained  quiet 
he  two  white  men  "palavered, 
iscovered  them,"  broke  in  Hill,  "  I 
itled  to  them.     I  wi/Zhave  them  I  " 
vas  beside  himself. 
Turcan  looked  al  him.     "If  1  get 
he  said  coolly,  "  1  will  send  them 
Liverpool  agenls   and   have   thi 
and  if  they  are  what  you  say  they 
u  shall  have  half  ot  their  value  for 
;ricg  them.     Thai   will   be   fair, 
—  h.il£  of  what  they  will  fetch." 
knew  that,  if  old  Turcan  chose, 
efuse  to  give  him  a  single  musket 
ird  of  cloth  wherewith  to  buy  the 

e  had  only  tried  to  buy  then 
but  in  his  uiter  surprise  at  se 
:hings  on  a  black  tellow  he  had 

s,"  he  said,  and  old  Turcan  took  the 
of  stones  from  his  reluctant  hands, 
jrcan  returned  it  to  the  bushmaa  to 
hat  the  white  man  did  not  wish  to 
"his  necklet,  and  asked  the  : 
h  Antonio  Bowman,  to  sit  down 
He  called  for  a  fresh  matabicho. 
ishmen  squatted  slowly  one  by  one, 
the  owner  of  the  necklet,  who  stood 
y  by  mending  with  a  piece  of  gi 
from  his  loincloth  the  network  that 
he  stones  together.  Then  he  defi- 
threw  the  necklet  round  his  neck 
notted  the  ends  of  it.  The  (;<^ms 
igaina  sparkling  half-circle  oa 


breast,  and  Hill  never  took  his  eyes  off 
them.  He  would  have  murdered  the  man 
to  get  them,  so  sure  was  he  of  their  value. 
But  old  Turcan,  like  a  wary  trader,  said 
nothing  of  the  stones,  but  passed  the  gin- 
bottle  round  without  a  measure,  and  grad- 
ually the  men  began  to  talk  and  laugh, 
and  before  long  had  forgotten  about  the 
quarrel,  and  were  again  full  of  speeches 
and  good-humor.  Even  the  owner  of  the 
necklet  grinned  once.  Then  old  Turcan 
idled  up  to  him  cautiously,  looking  over 
is  shoulder  at  him,  and  retreating  several 
Imes,  pretending  to  be  very  frightened  of 
im.  At  this  performance  the  other  men 
roared  with  laughter.  Old  Turcan  patted  ' 
the  man  tenderly  and  stroked  him  down. 
He  now  lifted  the  stones  gently  in  his 
hands,  and  examined  them  quietly,  the 
man  gazing  hard  at  him  in  silence. 

"Whence  come  these  stones  as  red  as 
blood  ? "  asked  old  Turcan  aloud  through 
Antonio'  Bowraan.  Bowman  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  bushman,  who  pointed  with 
outstretched  arm  to  signify  "afar  o£E." 
□  his  comrades,  becoming  curious  as 
le  reason  of  the  white  man's  curiosity, 
asked  him  to  say  where  and  how  he  had 
got  the  stones.  The  man  hesitated,  looked 
round,  saw  nothing  to  alarm  him,  and  be- 
gan. He  spoke  fast,  lingering  the  gems, 
while  all  the  negroes  listened  like  so  many 
children.  It  appeared,  as  translated  by 
Antonio  Bowman,  that  the  bushman  had 
found,  many  moons  ago,  when  hunting  in 
a  great  forest,  a  black  man  whose  language 
he  knew  not.  The  black  man  was  not 
like  any  of  the  men  of  the  country  he  was 
in,  which  itself  was  strange  and  far  away, 
many  moons  of  travel  beyond  San  Sal- 

The  black  man  was  weak  and  faint,  so 
that  he  could  not  have  gone  further.  The 
bushman  took  him  for  a  slave.  But  he 
did  not  live  long,  for  he  had  come  too  far 
and  was  too  sick  to  live.  Before  the  black 
man  died  he  loosened  a  strip  of  akin  he 
wore  over  his  loins,  and  the  bushman  took 
it  off  him,  and  found  sewed  in  between 
two  pieces  of  skin  the  stones,  which  he 
removed  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  His 
women  made  the  necklet  which  held  them 
together.  Yes,  the  black  man  he  had 
found  was  small  and  diHerent  from  any  he 
had  seen.  Ves,  he  had  come  from  much 
further  away  than  the  bushmen  had  ever 
hunted.  No,  not  from  the  great  rivers  — 
from  the  south.  No,  no  one  knew  what 
the  stones  were,  only  that  they  were  red 
and  gave  fire  sometimes. 

Old  Turcan  thought.  Was  it  possible 
the  bushman  had  spoken  the  truth?  — 
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that  the  black  man  he  had  spoken  of  had 
really  existed,  had  been  a  native  of  some 
unknown  stretch  of  country  to  the  illim- 
itable south  ?  Had  he  come  from  a  land 
whose  valleys  and  surfaces  had  precious 
stones  in  them?  Had  the  strange  black 
man  found  the  stones,  or  had  he  stolen 
them,  and  escaped  with  them,  or,  as  was 
possible,  were  such  stones  ornaments 
among  his  people,  and  had  he  fled  for 
other  reasons  ?  Had  he  been  the  victim 
of  witch  doctor  or  fetich-man  ? 

Whichever  way  it  was  the  bushman 
could  tell  no  more,  and  all  his  comrades 
professed  complete  ignorance  of  any  land 
where  such  red  stones  could  have  come 
from. 

Old  Turcan  was  now  determined  to  buy 
them. 

"  What  are  they  worth  ?  "  he  whispered 
to  Hill. 

"  There  are  twenty-eight  stones  in  all," 
answered  Hill,  "and  the  centre  stone  and 
three  on  each  side  of  it  are  magnificent. 
Two  thousand  pounds  as  they  are." 

Old  Turcan  caught  at  his  breath.  He 
had  thought  that  the  stones,  if  genuine, 
might  be  worth  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
pounds  at  the  most.  He  did  not  believe 
they  were  worth  more. 

"  Nonsense,  you  are  deceived  in  them, 
man." 

"Let  me  buy  them  then.  They  are 
worth  more  than  two  thousand.  Let  me 
buy  them,  eh  ?  I  tell  you  I  know  stones 
as  well  as  you  know  money.  For  heaven's 
sake,  don't  lose  the  chance  of  them ! "  ex- 
claimed Hill,  in  agony  at  the  thought  of 
losing  them. 

There  was  no  doubting  his  belief  in 
their  value.  The  man  was  mad  with  ex- 
citement. 

Old  Turcan  turned  towards  Antonio 
Bowman.  "Bowman,"  said  he,  "ask  the 
bushman  softly  softly  if  he  will  sell  those 
stones  he  took  from  the  slave  who  died  in 
the  bush." 

But  when  the  bushman  was  asked  the 
question  he  naturally  became  cautious. 
He  shook  his  head  so  hard  that  the  stones 
flashed  again  in  the  lamplight. 

No,  he  would  not  sell  them. 

"  Of  what  use  were  the  red  stones  to 
him?"  asked  Antonio  Bowman  softly 
softly,  "  Of  what  use  were  they  to  the 
white  man?"  returned  the  bushman. 
"They  made  fetich  for  white  woman," 
said  old  Turcan  through  Bowman,  stretch- 
ing a  point,  and  consoling  himself  with 
the  reflection  that,  as  he  had  heard,  there 
was  just  a  bit  of  truth  in  what  he  said. 

The  negroes  all  cried  "  Ha  I "  and  the 


bushman  looked  down  at  the  stones  with 
something  of  suspicion. 

The  men  were  all  terribly  superstitious, 

"  Were  the  stones  which  were  fetich 
for  the  white  woman  not  fetich  for  the 
black  woman?"  he  asked,  recovering 
himself. 

Old  Turcan  denied  it.  "  White  mao 
give  plenty  cloth,  plenty  guns,  plenty 
powder,  for  fetich  for  white  woman,"  he 
added  slyly. 

The  black  man  thought.  "  How  can 
fetich  for  white  woman  belong  for  country 
for  black  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Far  away  beyond  black  man  country 
live  white  man,  answered  old  Turcan 
through  Antonio  Bowman.  "  Same  coun- 
try, but  white  man  live  there." 

At  this  the  astonishment  of  the  bush- 
men  was  great.  Whether  they  believed 
old  Turcan  or  not,  they  asked,  through 
Antonio,  question  after  question  concern- 
ing this  country,  to  which  old  Turcan 
replied  as  well  as  he  could,  having  in  his 
mind  the  territories  to  the  far  north  of  the 
Cape,  and  always  edging  in  a  few  words 
to  the  purpose,  that  he  would  give  plentj 
of  guns,  plenty  of  powder,  plenty  of  cloth 
for  the  stones. 

This  had  its  effect.  Negroes  will  sel 
anything,  and  the  bushman  knew  his  com 
rades  coveted  guns,  powder,  and  cloth  foi 
themselves,  and  thev  might  make  little  o 
catching  him  and  taking  the  stones  iron 
him. 

And  was  it  not  better  to  be  rid  of  tha 
which  was  fetich  for  white  woman  and  no 
for  black  man  for  good  guns,  and  powder 
and  cloth,  even  though  he  should  have  t< 
give  up  some  of  them  to  his  comrades 
He  took  the  necklet  off,  and  holding  it  ou 
in  his  hands,  asked  how  many  guns,  hov 
much  powder  and  how  much  cloth  thi 
white  man  would  give  for  it. 

All  listened  with  intense  interest. 

"  Ten  guns,  twenty  men,  twenty  parts,' 
sung  out  old  Turcan  at  once,  meaning  tei 
muskets,  twenty  large  kegs  of  gunpowder 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  of  clotl 
of  the  coast. 

The  bushman  cried  out  no,  his  friend 
ditto.  Then  followed  the  usual  bargain 
ing,  which  Hill,  pale  with  anxiety,  tried  t 
cut  short.  But  old  Turcan  went  on  wit! 
it,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtainin; 
the  stones  for  eight  guns,  sixteen  mer 
and  sixteen  parts,  with  the  promise  of 
great  "  dash  "  or  present  on  "  top,"  fc 
which  he  gave  a  "book."  The  bushma 
handed  the  stones  over  and  old  Turca 
put  them  in  his  pocket. 

Great  was  Hill's  relief.    Two  thousan 
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pounds  worth  of  rubies  for  ten  pounds 
value  was  a  bargain  not  often  made  in  a 
lifetime.  He  jumped  up;  he  gave  the 
bashmen  more  gin ;  he  gently  urged  them 
out  of  the  room,  and  when  he  had  seen 
them  go  out  into  the  darkness  he  returned, 
to  find  that  old  Turcan  had  disappeared 
into  his  bedroom  with  the  stones.  Ha! 
the  old  man  meant  to  keep  the  stones  and 
to  dispose  q^  them,  he  reflected  bitterly, 
and  sat  down  to  think  this  over.  He 
quickly  saw  that  old  Turcan's  agents  in 
Liverpool  would  not  be  likely  to  dispose 
of  the  stones  to  advantage.  What  did 
they,  ordinary  merchants,  know  of  the 
value  of  such  precious  things  ?  Nothing. 
He  knew  how  much  depended  on  the 
salesman.  Of  the  thousand  pounds  and 
more,  maybe  half  as  much  more,  which  he 
was  persuaded  should  come  to  him,  per- 
haps not  more  than  two-thirds  or  a  half 
would  be  available  if  the  stones  were  sold 
anyhow  and  by  any  one.  It  was  galling 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  it,  and  he 
quite  unable  to  prevent  it.  Could  old 
Turcan  not  be  induced  to  let  him  go  home 
and  take  the  stones  with  him  and  sell  them 
in  London  or  on  the  Continent  ?  Or  could 
be  get  clear  away  on  board  the  steamer 
with  them  and  the  order  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  ?  Two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  I  The  thought  of  it, 
as  it  flashed  upon  him,  made  his  heart 
stand  still  a  moment. 

He  believed  in  it  at  once.  That  which 
had  prevented  him  from  going  off  with 
the  smaller  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent him  from  absconding  with  the  larger. 
Thank  Heaven  I  there  was  no  cable.  He 
could  risk  the  chance  of  the  steamer  being 
signalled  to  stop,  and  the  gun  fired  from 
the  shore  before  she  was  out  of  sight  and 
sound.  He  could  spike  the  gun  and  de- 
stroy the  proper  signals ;  to  do  both  would 
be  easy.  The  chest  in  which  the  signals 
were  kept  was  never  locked.  Though  he 
knew  this  well  enough,  he  rose  and  went 
out  on  to  the  verandah  to  tr^  the  lock  of 
the  chest.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself 
he  looked  seaward,  and  was  conscious 
that  the  calemma  was  rising.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  open  bay  the  sea  was  again 
continaouslv  white.  The  thunder  of  the 
larger  breakers  was  unceasing.  In  this 
be  only  recognized  the  better  chance  he 
had  of  getting  on  board  without  giving 
suspidon.  Old  Turcan  would  never  face 
such  a  surf  with  the  rubies,  and  once  he. 
Hill,  was  on  board  he  could  send  the  boat 
on  shore  with  a  message  that  the  sea  was 
too  bad  for  him  to  venture  to  return,  and 
to  send  a  hammock  and  men  to  the  next 


poinr,  fifty  miles  ofiE,  where  the  steamer 
touched,  whence  he  could  return  by  land. 

This  he  had  done  once  before.  He 
reckoned  it  would  throw  old  Turcan  off 
his  guard.  To  manipulate  the  signals  and 
the  gun  was  not  necessary.  It  was  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  the  old  fellow  was 
too  full  of  belief  in  him  and  of  thoughts  of 
Nell  to  be  very  suspicious. 

As  he  thought  of  all  this,  he  reached  in 
his  walk  the  end  of  the  verandah  in  front 
of  the  house.  From  a  side  window,  which 
was  the  window  of  old  Turcan's  room,  he 
saw  a  light  streaming.  Curious  to  know 
what  the  old  man  was  about  with  the 
rubies  —  for  he  doubted  not  he  already 
had  them  out  of  their  rude  setting  —  he 
crept  off  the  verandah  on  to  the  sand.  He 
went  silently  along  the  side  of  the  house. 

He  peered  in  at  the  window  through 
the  Venetian  shutters.  He  saw  old  Tur- 
can seated  at  his  table  writing  laboriously. 
The  rubies  were  there,  but  the  old  man 
had  thrust  them  aside,  and  they  lay  un- 
cared  for,  shining  in  the  lamplight.  From 
a  happy  look  that  came  over  the  old  man*s 
face  as  he  paused  for  rest  and  a  breath, 
Hill  guessed  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and 
what,  and  he  muttered  an  oath  at  the  old 
fool. 

Then  in  the  dark  he  crept  away  to  bed. 

Daybreak  showed  the  steamer  lying  off 
the  point,  arrived  to  an  hour.  Old  Turcan 
resolved  to  try  to  get  his  cargo  off  to 
her.  He  knew  his  boats  were  strong  and 
sound,  and  their  crews  of  Cabinda  men 
skilful  and  stout,  and  they  had  never  had 
an  accident. 

He  would  have  to  wait  another  month  if 
he  missed  the  opportunity.  The  men  of 
the  cabooka,  too,  agreed  to  remain  without 
their  goods  until  the  steamer  had  gone. 
Then  all  the  men  of  the  factory  set  to 
work  to  get  the  ivory  carried  down  to  the 
beach,  encouraging  one  another  by  pre- 
tended astonishment  at  the  quantity  of  it, 
as  they  brought  it  forth  tusk  by  tusk,  and 
bv  sell-made  promises  of  big  drinks  when 
all  should  have  left  the  shore. 

Old  Turcan  took  to  himself  the  charge 
of  seeing  the  tusks  duly  numbered  and 
sent  off  from  the  factory,  and  he  ordered 
Hill  to  see  that  they  were  re-counted  and 
stowed  in  the  boats,  which  lay  on  the 
beach,  with  their  high  prows  touching  the 
foam. 

Hill  lingered  at  the  house  as  long  as  he 
dared  in  the  hope  that  old  Turcan  would 
hand  him  his  letters  to  take  on  board  ac- 
cording to  custom.  But  the  old  man  kept 
them,  and  Hill  recognized  that  after  all 
there   was  the  chance  that   old  Turcan 
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might  take  them  off  to  the  steamer  him- 
self. 

He  went  down  to  the  beach  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

As  boat  after  boat  went  ofiE  laden,  and 
returned  in  safety  through  the  still  increas- 
ing surf,  and  as  the  time  drew  near  when 
his  fate  and  that  of  the  rubies  would  be 
decided,  Hill's  anxiety  increased  until  he 
resolved  that,  come  what  might,  he  would 
prevent  old  Turcan  from  eoing  off  to  the 
steamer,  even  if  he  had  —  what  ?  To 
murder  him?  He  thought  the  words  as 
he  saw  the  boat  with  the  last  load  of  ivory 
but  one  make  its  way  through  the  seas 
towards  the  steamer. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  it  returned 
to  the  shore,  and  he  climbed  up  to  the 
factory,  resolved  and  collected. 

When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  he 
saw  old  Turcan  on  the  very  sea  edge  of  it, 
watching  the  boat. 

What  if  he  took  the  old  man  unawares 
and  threw  him  over  the  edge?  He  might 
have  the  rubies  on  him.  Hill  went  into 
the  house  and  looked  at  the  table  on  which 
the  letters  were  usually  left  for  him,  but 
of  course  they  were  not  there.  The  door 
of  old  Turcan 's  room  stood  open.  Hill 
entered  the  room  on  the  faint  chance  of 
finding  the  letters  in  it.  There  was  no 
sign  of  them.  He  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  mahogany  medicine-chest  of 
the  factory,  which  stood  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room.  He  stole  softly  across  the 
floor  towards  the  chest,  threw  it  open,  and 
looking  about  to  be  sure  no  native  saw 
him,  ran  his  hand  along  the  rows  of  bot- 
tles until  stopped  at  a  thick  square  one, 
which  he  pulled  out  of  its  socket.  He 
knew  it  contained  morphia. 

He  hid  it  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket  and 
closed  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

He  was  just  in  time.  He  saw  old  Tur- 
can coming  across  the  sand. 

The  two  men  confronted  each  other. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  the  letters  are 
ready  for  me.  The  next  trip  will  be  the 
last.*^ 

"  Ay,"  replied  old  Turcan,  "  I  see  the 
boat  has  got  ofiE  safe." 

"  The  seas  are  very  heavy,  sir.  It  is  a 
good  thing  nothing  has  gone  wrong." 

"  I  have  faced  worse.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  them,"  answered  the  old  man  cheerily. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Hill.  "Give  me  the 
letters,  sir,  and  —  and  the  stones,  and  I 
will  get  ready  to  go  off." 

"  No,  HiU,  /  will  take  them  off  my- 
self." 

»« You  ?  " 

*♦  Yes." 


The  perspiration  broke  out  on  Hill's 
forehead  in  great  drops. 

"  I  have  always  done  so,"  he  said. 

"  I  know,  but  this  time  I  shall  do  it." 
Then,  noticing  the  look  on  Hill's  face, 
"My  dear  lad,  don't  think  I  don't  trust 
you.  No,  no,  it's  not  that.  It's  —  it's  a 
letter  to  your  sister  Nell,  my  lad.  /  have 
written  one,  I  will  take  it  on  board  my- 
self. I  could  not  let  any  on^  else  take  it, 
it  would  seem  unlucky." 

An  oath  nearly  escaped  from  Hill's  lips. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said.  "  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous for  you.  You  must  think  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  you.  You  must 
think  of  that  now" 

"  On  such  a  job  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  in  danger,"  returned  old  Turcan  con- 
fidently. "  Hark  ye,  my  share  of  the 
stones  is  for  her,  and  it's  like  takin?  it  to 
her." 

Hill's  eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  "  Have 
you  told  her  so  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Hill  stepped  back  a  pace.  "  Have  you 
the  stones  upon  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  all  safely  stowed.  I'll  give  them 
into  the  captain's  charge  addressed  to  our 
people,  Bronson,  Johns  &  Co.  I  have 
told  them  to  have  the  stones  valued  and 
to  sell  them  at  best  price.  Here,"  and 
he  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  tiny 
package  wrapped  round  with  cloth,  with 
the  edges  sewn  together  and  sealed  over. 

Hill's  gaze  fastened  on  it,  the  gaze  of 
a  man  who  meant  murder,  and  old  Tur- 
can put  the  package  away  in  his  pocket. 

"  Are  the  letters  in  your  pocket  too, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  oilcloth." 

"You  have  sent  the  order  direct  to  — 
Nell  ? " 

"  Yes." 

At  one  end  of  the  big  table  the  usual 
late  breakfast  had  been  laid  by  the  house- 
boys.  "  You  had  better  have  some  break- 
fast at  any  rate,  sir,  before  you  go,"  said 
Hill,  turning  toward  the  table. 

"  I  am  too  happy  to  eat  this  morning, 
my  lad,"  answered  old  Turcan.  "  Look 
at  my  luck — at  that  ivory,  those  stones 
you  think  so  much  of,  and  of  what  I  think 
so  much  of,  my  wife  that  is  to  be  —  your 
sister;"  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  Hill's 
shoulders  and  turned  him  towards  him. 
"And  it's  to  you  I  owe  her.  I'll  not  for- 
get you,  my  lad." 

For  his  life,  with  that  bottle  of  morphia 
in  his  pocket,  Hill  could  not  reply  as  old 
Turcan  took  his  hand  and  wrung  it. 

"  I  will  have  a  cup  of  cofiFee,^'  he  said. 
"  Tell  one  of  the  boys  to  bring  it  to  me." 
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He  turned  and  went  into  his  roo 
doa  oilskiuf  for  Ihe  wet  passage  ti 


SomethiDg  shook  Hill's  oerve  for  a  mo- 
meat,  but  the  necessity  for  action  roused 
him.  He  clapped  his  damp  hands  to  sum- 
mon the  boys. 

Two  imps  came,  the  one  bringing  the 
coffee,  the  other  carrying  two  large  break- 
fast-cups. He  signed  to  Iheni  ti  put  the 
cups  and  the  coffee  on  the  table  and  be 
off.  The  boys  took  themselves  out  of  the 
room.  He  poured  out  with  shaking  hand 
□early  a  cupful  of  the  strong  black  coffee. 
He  turned,  and  through  the  open  door 
caught  sight  of  old  Turcan,  with  his  back 
towards  him,  feeling  in  his  pocket  to  make 
sure  all  was  right  there. 

Quick  as  thought  he  whipped  the  vial 
of  morphia  from  his  pocket,  and  drawing 
the  cork  with  his  teeth,  dashed  as  much 
as  he  guessed  was  half  a  wineglassful  into 
the  cup  of  coffee.  He  thrust  the  bottle 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  added  to  the 
coffee  from  a  decanter  which  stood  on  the 
table  a  glass  of  cognac,  which  old  Turcan 
usually  took  with  the  coffee.  He  trusted 
to  the  cognac  to  disguise  the  drug,  and  to 
the  drug  to  overpower  the  old  man  before 
be  could  get  down  to  the  beach. 

He  filled  up  the  other  cup  with  coffee, 
and  as  lie  did  .so  old  Turcan  came  out  of 
Ins  room.  In  spite  of  his  camraand  of 
himself,  Hill's  hand  shook  terribly  as  he 
handed  the  cup  of  coffee  to  the  old  man. 
To  his  infinite  relief  old  Turcan  asked 
him  to  go  out  to  the  edge  of  the  chff  to 
sec  if  the  boat  was  anywhere  near  the 
shore.  Hill  stopped  to  drink  his  coffee, 
and  he  heard — for  he  dared  not  look  — 
he  heard  the  old  man  swallow  his  cupful. 
Then  Hill  got  quickly  out  of  the  factory. 
He  hid  himself  behind  one  of  the  huls  in 
the  yard.  He  looked,  and  listened,  and 
looked,  but  he  did  not  see  old  Turcan 
leave  the  factory.  All  was  quiet  too. 
The  bushmen  were  lying  about  in  front  of 
the  huls  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard, 
Ihe  servants  were  moving  about  in  the 
galley.  The  report  of  a  gun  from  the 
steamer  roused  him  to  action.  He  re- 
entered the  bouse.  Old  Turcan  was  not 
there. 

What  bad  become  of  him?  Had  he 
reached  the  beach,  after  all? 

Hill  left  the  house  and  got  across  the 
yard  as  quietly  and  as  swiftly  as  he  could 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  men. 
He  made  bis  way  to  the  shore,  looking 
about  him.  The  descent  was  by  a  rough 
footpath  cut  out  of  one  side  ot  Ihe  cliff. 
It  was  very  steep,  with  sharp  turnings  at 
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two  places  between  high  rocks  to  bring  it 
round  to  face  the  sea.  In  the  first  of 
these  Hill  found  the  old  man  lying. 

Stupefied,  unable  to  fight  against  the 
increasing  power  of  the  drug,  he  had  stag- 
gered moreand  more  slowly  downward,  had 
slipped  at  last  and  fallen,  sliding  swiftly 
down  the  path  until  he  came  to  the  turn- 
ing, where  his  head  had  struck  with  force 
against  the  rock.  Hitl  turned  him  on  his 
back.  He  was  deadly  white  and  scarcely 
breathed.  His  stomach  had  rejected 
some  of  the  poison.  Without  considering 
whether  he  would  live  or  die  now,  Hill 
Core  open  his  oilskin  and  coat  and  thrust 
both  hands  into  both  breast-pockets,  and 
at  once  found  in  one  the  packet  of  letters 
and  the  little  package  of  stones.  Quick 
as  thought  Hill  looked  the  letters  over. 
One  was  open  to  receive  the  bill  of  lading 
for  the  ivory,  another  was  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Hill  to  his  wife,  and  in  it  Hill  saw 
the  order  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  third  was  the  old  sailor's  love-letter 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Thorburn.  Hill  put  all 
into  his  pocket.  He  turned  and  made  for 
the  beach. 

The  roar  of  the  surf  sounded  louder 
and  louder  as  he  descended,  but  the  sound 
was  as  music  in  his  ears.  He  heeded  not 
the  look  and  weight  of  the  curling,  thun- 
dering breakers,  plain  before  him  at  the 
last  turn  in  the  descent.  All  his  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  rolling  steamer  far  off. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  watchman  from 
his  lookout  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  saw  the 
solitary  white  man  run  across  the  beach 
as  if  some  oue  pursued  him,  and  he  wan- 
dered at  his  haste.  From  the  white  man 
he  looked  across  the  waters  to  the  steam- 
er, and  as  he  looked  he  saw  seven  long 
lines  of  breakers  whiten  across  the  bay, 
without  a  break  where  a  boat  might  ven- 
ture to  pass,  and  before  the  last  of  them 
fell  as  many  more  took  their  places.  He 
looked  back  on  the  dot  of  the  boat  on  the 
foam-edged  beach,  and  saw  her  crew 
gathered  about  her.  "  Ah,  the  little  mas- 
ter will  never  leave  the  shore,"  thought 
he.  Next  he  saw  the  little  master  among 
the  boai.boys.  "  Aha  1  they  are  showing 
him  the  danger,  they  will  n.ot  go."  He 
can  see  the  big  Zouave,  the  patrao  of  the 
boat,  moving  among  the  men  and  waving 
Ihe  little  master  back  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  points  towards  the  roll- 
ing ship  and  the  big  waves. 

"  Ha  1  Zouave  the  patrao  is  wise.  All 
the  teeth  are  safe,  what  need  to  go  on 
board  the  fire-boat  ?  " 

But  he  saw  the  little  master  prove  too 
Strong   for    Zouave,  for  the  big  patrao 
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turned  towards  the  boat,  and  his  crew 
crowded  past  him  and  laid  hold  of  her 
sides.  The  watchman  fancied  he  heard 
their  shout  in  the  air.  "There  will  be 
plenty  dashes  [presents]  of  cloth,  of  rum, 
of  ein,  to  each  man  of  them,''  thought  he, 
and  for  a  moment  wished  he  was  one  of 
the  crew.  But  no,  for  in  the  next  moment 
he  looked  seaward,  over  the  great  angry 
surf.  They  have  the  boat  on  the  water. 
See  I  the  boys  with  the  man  on  the  beach 
are  waist  deep,  holding  her  stoutly  with 
straining  arms,  bow  on.  The  watchman 
sees  Zouave  carry  the  little  master  out  in 
his  arms,  and  he  clambers  into  the  stern- 
sheets  of  the  boat.  The  crew  jump  on 
board,  the  long  oars  are  thrust  out,  and 
Zouave,  standing  erect  at  the  stern,  with 
his  feet  jammed  against  the  converging 
sides  of  the  boat,  keeps  her  head  straight 
with  a  long,  steering  oar.  Then  the  heavy 
oars  flash  through  the  water,  and  the  boat 
moves  clear  of  the  shore.  Swish !  as  a 
breaker  stops  her,  sending  the  white  water 
over  all.  It  is  nothing,  and  on  she  goes, 
lifting  her  pointed  stern  as  she  leaps 
downwards,  downwards.  She  rises  again, 
she  is  fairly  under  weigh,  facing  the 
heavier  seas  as  they  hurl  themselves  at 
her.  See  !  how  often  she  is  thrown  into 
the  air,  then  is  buried  deep  in  the  white 
smother,  from  which  she  lifts  herself  inch 
by  inch  again  and  again,  the  boys  strain- 
ing at  the  oars  with  all  their  strength. 
She  has  yet  to  face  the  worst  of  the  surf 
on  the  bar,  where  the  seven  seas  pile 
themselves  one  upon  the  other,  rushing  in 
belts  of  foam  away  for  miles.  By-and-by 
she  is  well  out  and  the  watchman  never 
takes  his  eyes  off  her  as  she  nears  the 
bar,  whose  waves,  though  they  look  no 
more  than  so  much  foam  from  where  he 
is,  he  knows  are  moving  mountains  of  fast- 
breaking  water. 

She  springs  the  first,  another  comes 
rushing  on  her.  For  a  moment  he  sees  it 
towering  over  her  bow.  She  lifts,  lifts  to 
it.  Another  comes ;  she  swerves  at  it. 
Zouave  fails  to  keep  her  straight,  and  in 
an  instant  she  capsizes,  the  broken  water 
pouring  over  her,  and  every  man  lost  to 
sight.  Another  sea  sends  her  rolling  over 
and  over.    She  is  gone ! 

The  watchman  stands'  aghast;  then, 
with  a  cry  and  a  leap  comes  tumbling 
down  from  the  lookout.  He  lights  on  his 
feet,  and  runs  towards  the  factorv  to  tell 
the  big  master  what  has  happenea. 

"Zoaave,  his  crew,  and  the  little  master 
lost  out  on  the  bar." 

As  he  runs,  he  shouts  to  the  men  in  the 
buts,  and  to  the  servants  in  the  galley. 


and  they,  knowing  something  is  wroD^ 
rise  and  haste  after  him,  and  arrive  on  the 
verandah  as  he  enters  the  house. 

He  knocks  at  the;  door  of  the  big  roas- 
ter's room,  while  all  peer  in  at  the  outer 
doorway.  Again  the  watchman  knocks, 
and  again  there  is  no  response.  The  big 
master  sleeps,  but  he  must  be  awakened. 
Antonio  Bowman,  hurrying  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, thrust  the  watchman  aside  and 
knocks  loudly  with  his  stafiE. 

At  this  point  loud  cries  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  gate  of  the  yard,  a  cluster 
of  men  enter  through  it,  some  run  for- 
ward, others  move  slowly  with  some  half- 
dozen  who  carry  a  heavy  burden.  This 
Antonio  perceives  through  a  window,  and 
wonders  at  the  cries  of  the  men,  not  be- 
lieving what  they  shout  —  "that  the  big 
master  is  killed,  is  dead  !  " 

He  catches  sight  of  the  white  figure 
carried  by  the  men,  and  he  rushes  out  of 
the  house.  He  passes  through  the  crowd 
and  sees  the  big  master  dead,  as  he  be- 
lieves. He  stops  the  men  and  learns  theo 
how  and  where  the  big  master  was  found. 
He  beats  his  breast  and  cries  aloud.  But 
the  big  master  still  breathes,  there  is  life 
in  him  yet,  and  he  has  him  carried  into 
the  house  and  laid  on  his  bed.  His  wound 
is  not  deep,  but  strange,  he  cannot  be 
made  to  hear  or  speak.  The  men  press 
into  the  room,  and  Bowman  drives  them 
out  with  his  staff,  laying  about  with  it, 
and  sends  for  his  wives  to  come  and  at- 
tend the  big  master. 

They  come,  running  to  the  house,  three 
in  number,  and  all  young  women.    They 
enter  the  room  softly  on  their  bare  feet, 
and  throwing  their  long  white  cloths  free 
of  their  arms,  draw  off  the  white  man's 
outer  clothing  and  his  boots,  and  chafe 
his  hands  and  feet  with  their  soft  palms, 
and  wipe  away  the  blood,  and  damp  his 
head    and  neck  with  water.     They   are 
silent,  save  for  the  soft  clink  of  the  many 
brass- wire  bangles  and  anklets  on  their 
shapely  bare  arms  and  ankles. 

While  the  women  do  this  the  men  troop 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  try  if  they  can 
catch  sight  of  the  capsized  boat.    Some  get 
down  to  the  beach  again  and  scatter  along 
it.    At  last  the  boat  is  spied,  lying  wedged 
among  the  rocks,  wrecked  and  broken, 
with   the  seas  pouring  over  her,  but  no 
living  being  or  dead  body  is  by  her.     The 
men  continue  to  look  at  her,  until  a  puff 
of  smoke    bursts    from  the  side   of   the 
steamer,  and  the  report  of  her  gun  comes 
again  over  the  booming  of  the  surf.     The 
steamer's  signals  go  up,  but  are  unheeded, 
and  she  dares  not  send  her  ship's  boats 
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such  a  sea.  After  a  long  wait  she 
tther  gun,  and  she  can  stay  no 
The  natives  see  her  steam  quickly 
d  they  think  the  factory  is  theirs 
at  they  like  with  for  a  month  or 
5o  they  return  to  it,  the  worst  of 
i  roost  ea^er,  but  only  to  find  that 
has  sent  for  the  king  of  the  native 

two  hours,  during  which  the  white 
s  not  but  still  breathes,  the  king 
with  a  score  or  so  of  followers, 
rith  muskets  and  machets,  who, 
at  clatter  and  no  little  curiosity, 
^session  of  the  big  house  of  the 
an.  The  king  takes  his  seat  in 
e  man's  chair. 

:ing  is  encased  in  a  faded  scarlet 
tunic,  the  tarnished  brass  buttons 
I  are  nearly  parting  from  the  cloth. 
)ing  edges  show  his  black  skin, 
ider  the  skirt  of  the  tunic  hangs 
:loth  of  blue  and  white  check  cot- 
h,  leaving  his  bare  legs  and  feet 
.  tall  and  battered  black  hat  is 
on  his  wiry  wool,  which  refuses 
the  hat  to  come  over  his  head,  so 
attendant  behind  has  to  jerk  for- 
d  prop  the  hat  up  when  it  falls  too 
ne  way  or  other.  The  king  has 
igs  of  metal  in  his  ears  and  on  his 
ind  in  his  right  hand  he  carries  a 
led  with  a  silver  crucifix,  with  the 
f  the  Saviour  upon  it,  the  gift  of 
ese  missionaries  long  ago. 
:ing  lets  it  be  known  that  if  there 
plunder  he  will  have  the  direction 
lereby  he  means  the  chief  share  of 
n  the  mean  time  he  forbids  any- 
>  be  touched  until  the  morning, 
;  shall  be  sure  if  the  big  master  be 
dead,  and  shall  not  be  accounta- 
osses  or  for  misdeeds  done.  But 
3t  prevent  even  his  own  men  from 
up  trifles  in  the  rooms  when  a 
>ners. 

lio  Bowman  maintains  that  the  big 
^ill  recover ;  but  none  of  the  men 
p.  They  leave  it  to  the  women  to 
nd  squat  about  on  the  floor  and 
h  to  wait  events  and  a  probable 
jportunity. 

>ushmen  of  the  cabooka  surround 
id  are  uneasy  about  the  payment 
books  for  the  value  of  their  ivory, 
king  opens  with  his  own  royal 
case  of  gin  which  he  has  spied 
he  and  his  men  help  themselves, 
men  in  the  crowd  outside  clamor 
ire. 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  white 
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It  is  now  far  on  in  the  day,  and  still  old 
Turcan  lies  insensible,  but  breathing. 
The  sun  goes  down  on  the  calemma,  and 
darkness  sets  in,  and  lamps  are  -lit  and 
brought  into  the  rooms,  and  in  their  light 
the  niggers  steal  about,  less  watchful  since 
the  kin^  has  become  muddled  with  gin, 
and  nods  in  the  white  man's  chair,  with 
his  rod  across  his  knees. 

Antonio  Bowman,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
seeks  the  big  master's  room.  He  takes 
one  of  the  dishes  of  lighted  rag  floating  in 
palm  oil  and  passes  it  across  the  sick 
man's  face.  He  peers  into  the  sick  man's 
eyes. 

"  They  are  open !  they  follow  ihe  light !  " 

He  peers  again. 

•*  Yes,  they  are  open  !  He  sees !  *'  And 
Antonio  gives  one  loud  cry  of  surprise, 
and  falls  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  who  feebly  closes  his  eyes  again. 

**  Oh,  come,  come  to  the  bed !  Oh, 
come !  "  cries  Antonio  Bowman,  "  come  to 
the  bed  of  the  big  master !  See,  the  bi^: 
master  lives  !  lives  for  well !  Ha !  ha  t 
ha!" 

The  women  come  to  him.  The  king's 
men  are  told  what  has  happened  and  lurch 
into  the  room,  followed  at  last  by  the 
king,  who  steadies  his  steps  with  his  staff 
stuck  out  on  the  floor  well  in  front  of  him. 
They  stare  at  the  sick  man  in  the  yellow 
light,  and  their  eyes  wink  and  blink  in  it. 

The  sick  man  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
for  his  brain  is  'sorely  numbed  by  the 
effects  of  the  drug.  Presently  Antonio 
Bowman  gently  lifts  him,  and  one  of  the 
women  brings  a  cupful  of  gin  and  puts  it 
to  his  lips. 

He  sips  a  little  and  sinks  back. 

Antonio  clears  the  room  of  all  but  the 
king  and  the  women. 

Old  Turcan  owed  to  the  strength  and 
toughness  of  his  constitution  his  gradual 
release  from  the  effects  of  the  opiate. 

His  brain  became  clearer  in  spite  of  bis 
sense  of  intense  weakness  and  nausea. 

By-and-by  he  whispered  to  Antonio 
Bowman,  and  tried  to  question  him.  He 
failed,  but  tried  again  and  again,  and  at 
last  comprehended  of  the  loss  of  the  surf- 
boat,  of  Hill,  and  of  all  the  crew  but  two 
men  who  had  got  to  shore,  one  of  whom 
was  Zouave  the  patrao. 

Gradually  he  realized  how  great  a  scoun- 
drel his  assistant  had  been,  for  he  bade 
Antonio  feel  for  the  letters  and  the  rubies, 
and  they  were  gone. 

That  death  should  have  come  to  him 
who  stole  them,  and  cared  not  if  he  com- 
mitted murder  to  do  so,  seemed  almost 
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just  to  the  old  man,  yet  be  remembered 
the  thief  was  the  brother  of  Nell. 

It  was  daylight  before  old  Turcaa  re- 
covered sufficient  strength  to  move  and 
keep  his  feet,  and  he  only  did  so  with  the 
help  of  the  faithful  Antonio  Bowman,  on 
whose  arm  he  leant«  He  got  to  the  door 
of  the  house  and  looked  out.  The  empty 
waste  of  sea  had  calmed  much,  showing 
lesser  breakers. 

"  If  the  lad  had  only  told  me  what  was 
in  his  mind  I  would  have  forgiven  him, 
and  given  him  anything  for  his  sister^s 
sake.  He  has  sacrificed  his  life  to  his 
dishonesty,"  groaned  old  Turcan,  and  sank 
into  a  chair,  faint  and  dazed. 

But  he  gathered  more  and  more 
strength,  and  bade  Antonio  Bowman  send 
men  all  along  the  beach  to  search  for  the 
bodies,  which  he  knew  would  sooner  or 
later  be  cast  up  by  the  sea. 

Then  he  got  nd  of  the  king  and  his 
men,  who  had  not  stirred,  and  who  pre- 
tended to  be  mighty  delighted  at  his 
recovery,  and  he  pacified  the  bush  men 
with  offers  of  payment  on  the  morrow, 
after  which  he  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
messengers. 

The  women  brought  him  fowl  soup, 
which  he  drank  greedily.  Late  in  the  day 
a  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that 
three  bodies  had  come  ashore,  one  being 
that  of  the  little  master.  Feeling  much 
stronger,  the  old  man  got  into  his  ham- 
mock and  was  carried  down  to  the  beach. 
The  bearers,  once  down  the  steep  path- 
way, sped  along  the  wet  sand  by  the  edge 
of  the  waves,  Antonio  Bowman  and  the 
messenger  leading.  Presently  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  group  of  negroes  clustered 
round  something  lying  on  the  sand. 

When  the  bearers  stopped  old  Turcan 
alighted,  and  pushing^  the  negroes  aside, 
found  lying  before  him  on  its  back  the 
naked  body  of  Hill.  It  had  been  cruelly 
beaten  by  the  waves  and  ground  against 
the  sand. 

Among  the  negroes  stood  the  king,  and 
old  Turcan  demanded  of  him  who  had 
stripped  the  body.  The  king  protested 
he  knew  not.  Many  men  not  of  his  own 
town  would  do  such  a  thing,  but  not  his 
own  people.  He  would  try  to  find  the 
thieves,  but  the  little  master  had  come 
ashore  hours  past,  and  no  one  had  seen 
him  except  as  he  was.  It  was  true,  it 
was  a  pity  !  What  would  the  big  master 
give  to  punish  the  thieves? 

All  the  negroes  about  the  king  pro- 
tested the  king  had  spoken  the  truth. 

Old  Turcan  turned  from  him,  knowing 
that  it  was  as  likely  as  not  the  body  had 


been  stripped  by  him,  and  all  on  it  smaj 
gled  away.  But  he  knew  there  was  t 
way  of  recovering  anything  but  by  makii 
it  worth  the  king's  while  to  return  it 

He  bade  Antonio  Bowman  wrap  t1 
body  up  in  a  blanket  taken  from  the  hai 
mock  and  have  it  carried  to  the  house. 

So  Ned  Thorburn,  alias  Hill,  was  c 
ried   back  to  the  factory  from  which 
had  tried  to  escape,  and  was  buried  ne 
it. 

Week  after  week  passed,  and  old  Ti 
can  waited  and  urged  the  king  to  sear 
for  the  missing  stones  and  the  lette 
The  clothes  the  dead  man  had  on  wh 
drowned  were  brought  forth  piece 
piece  by  the  natives,  but  the  rubies,  t 
order,  and  the  letters  were  not  in  t 
pockets. 

They  never  came  to  light,  and  whetl 
they  had  dropped  from  the  body  into  t 
sea,  or  had  been  taken  by  the  native 
remained  a  mystery  to  the  lonely  ( 
sailor. 

Of  the  relationship  that  had  exist 
between  the  dead  man  and  Nell  he  al 
remained  in  ignorance,  until  one  day 
received  a  letter  from  his  ageqts  in  Livt 
pool,  to  whom  he  had  written  asking  the 
to  find  out  the  dead  man's  sister  and 
break  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  be 
to  her. 

When  old  Turcan  discovered  that  tl 
young  girl  he  had  so  fallen  in  love  wi 
was  not  a  sister  but  a  widow,  he  was  tru 
astounded. 

The  man's  blood  was  not  in  her  veil 
thank  Heaven !  was  his  first  thougl 
That  she  had  been  his  wife,  poor  giri,  w 
her  misfortune. 

After  a  time  he  resolved  to  go  to  b 
Having  once  resolved  on  it,  so  impati< 
did  he  become  that  he  could  hardly  w 
for  the  arrival  of  the  two  Portugu( 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  keep  the  facte 
open  in  his  absence,  and  who  came  1 
slowly  down  the  coast,  wind  and  tide 
ing  against  them. 

At  last  he  handed  the  charge  of 
factory  over  to  them,  and  got  away  2 
reached  England. 

He  sought  out  Mrs.  Thorburn,  and 
found  her  look   to  his  mind  a  hund 
times  sweeter   and   prettier  than   in 
oft-scanned  photograph,  which  he  carr 
with  him. 

To  see  it  and  to  hear  old  Turc< 
story  went  a  long  way  to  make  her  t 
kindly  to  him,  and  even  to  fall  in  1 
with  his  rugged  face  and  form.  He  ] 
suaded  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  retur 
with  him  to  Africa  for  a  time ;  and 
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Tarcaa's  wife  was  the  first  Eogllsh  woman 
who  lived  OD  that  part  oE  the  solitary 
south-west  African  coast  south  of  the 
Congo  mouth.  J.  Landers. 


Fmn  Tlu  Niuuentb  CEniuri. 
AS  AUTUMN  VISIT  TO  JAPAN. 
For   centuries  a  halo  of  mystery  sur- 
rounded Japaa.     It  was  less  known  than 
tbe   centre  of  Africa  is  at  preseat.     But 
with    Commodore   Perry's    expedition  in 
1854  all  this  has  passed  away.    Since  then 
no  country  has  been  more  studied  by  for- 
eigners—  especially  by  English  men  and 
women.    We  have  decorated  our  walls 
with  its  papers,  furnished  our  rooms  with 
its  porcelain,  Ailed  our  gardens  with  its 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  even  dramatized 
its  institutions  on  the  stage.    And  yet, 
with  all  the  information  about  this  won- 
derful country  and  people  that  has  Sooded 
oar  libraries  and  drawing-rooms  for  years 
past,  the  interest  in  it  shows  no  signs  of 
waning.    Announce  your  inlention  of  go- 
ing to  Japan,  and  every  one   that    hears 
fou  instantly  remarks  that  it  has  long  been 
the  darling  wish  of  his  or  her  heart.     Fur 
DOC  reason,  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
canh  (somewhere    in    the     South     Sea 
Islands,  as  an  inquisitive  but  not  too  well- 
iofamied  friend  observed),  and  there  is 
ilvays   something   fascinating  in  doing 
"liat  other  people  cannot   do  —  whether 
jou  go  to  the  North  Pole,  to  the  centre  of 
^rica,  or   only   to  Japan.     For   another 
ruion,  the  country  and  people  have  no 
EUct  resemblance  to  any  known  race  in 
^e  ancient  or  modern  world,  although 
I       points  of  resemblance  may  be   found  to 
ibe  Chinaman,  the  North  American  In- 
iim,  and  the  Malay.     As  with  the  parlor- 
maid who  announced  to  her  master,  who 
was  expecting   some  Japanese  guests   to 
diDoer,  that  sne  had  just  sent  away  some 
Giristy  Minstrels,  so  doubts  maybe  rea- 
lonably  entertained  in  higher  quarters  as 
to  their  origin  and  color.     Marco  Polo 
indeed  tells  us  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  "  white,  civilized,  and  well- 
larored ; "  but  then  he  never  left  the  shores 
of  China.     After  all,  the  question  to  those 
who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
who   read   and   don't  travel,  is.  Is   there 
aoythins  fresh  to  learn  from  these  "  white, 
civilized,  and  well-favored  "  people  who 
lire  at   the  other  side  of  the  world  ?    I 
Ihiak  80,  and  1   propose  shortly  to  say 
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s  obstacle  to  a  better 


acquaintance  is  undoubtedly  the  long 
sea-voyage.  By  Suez  and  Hongkong  It 
takes  six  weeks,  and  though  it  may  be  a 
few  days  shorter  by  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  there  is  none  the  less  a  great  gulf 
fixed  of  five  thousand  miles  between  San 
Francisco  and  Yokohama  across  a  dreary 
waste  of  waters,  often  as  stormy  as  the 
Atlantic,  and  unrelieved  by  the  sight  of  a 
single  passing  ship.  Purgatory  of  this 
sort  has,  however,  one  advantage.  It 
conduces  to  that  frame  of  mind^which 
thoroughly  appreciates  Paradise  when 
reached.  And  the  traveller  must  be  hard 
to  please  if  he  does  not  view  everything 
on  landing  with  rose-colored  spectacles. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  him  —  fresh, 
itmay  be,  from  the  indiscriminating  rude- 
ness of  the  American  far  West — is  the 
exceeding  civility  of  everybody,  custom- 
house officers  included.  Cheerfulness, 
good  temper,  and  politeness  are  universal. 
The  mothers  smile,  the  children  chatter 
without  quarrelling  in  the  streets,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  ordinary  work- 
people as  they  meet  and  go  through  the  pre- 
scribed etiquette  of  bowing  and  shaking 
hands  with  each  other.  Differences  over 
the  carriage  of  your  person  and  effects  — 
if  they  exist  —  are  speedily  settled  with- 
out the  use  of  bad  language  and  angry 
oaths,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write,  the  traveller  and  his  baggage  are 
put  iato  j'iariiishai  [or  light  carriages 
drawn  by  one  or  more  men  scantily 
dressed,  with  funny  white  hats  shaped 
like  mushrooms),  and  are  trotted  off  to  the 
Grand  Hotel,  famous  for  its  English  com- 
fort and  French  cuisine.  These  jinn- 
kishas,  or  man-power  carriages,  deserve  a 
word  or  two  in  passing.  Of  modern  in- 
vention, they  have  been  improvised  to 
supply  the  want  of  horses  and  Hys,  and  It 
is  marvellous  to  see  what  power  of  endur- 
ance and  capacity  for  toil  is  lobe  found 
amongst  the  little  broad-shouldered  coo- 
lies who  draw  them.  U  is  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them  to  keep  up  a  good 
steady  pace  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour, 
on  a  diet  of  rice,  fish,  or  tea,  for  as  many 
hours  in  the  day,  and  all  this  for  the  scanty 
wage  of  i^d.z  mile.  These  are  stubborn 
facts,  which,  by  comparison,  make  one 
tremble  for  the  future  of  the  English  work- 
ing classes,  unless  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  gird  themselves  up  for  the  com- 
ing struggle.  The  bitter  cry  of  employers 
at  home  increases  yearly  with  the  increas- 
ing dislike  of  the  rising  generation  to  hard 
manual  labor.  Throughout  Europe  and 
Asia  it  is  the  same  story  —  Germans  and 
Japanese  beat  us  with  our  own  weapons. 
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because  they  work  harder,  longer,  and  for 
less  wage.  It  was  not  always  so;  but 
education  has  softened  us,  and  philan- 
thropy with  the  best  intentions  is  doing 
ail  it  can  to  destroy  the  sturdy  feeling  of 
self-dependence,  once  the  pride  of  the 
British  workman. 

In  Japan,  man  certainly  **  wants  but 
little  here  below."  With  cotton  clothes, 
a  diet  of  rice  and  fish,  and  a  house  of  wat- 
tle and  daub,  domestic  bills  are  not  high. 
An  ordinary  coolie  or  laborer  in  the  fields 
is  content  with  2x.  6//.  a  week.  A  clerk  in 
a  government  office  is  well  paid  with  50/. 
ayear,  and  a  cabinet  minister  with  1,000/. 
Tne  so-called  necessities  of  life  in  all 
classes  are  at  least  one>third  of  what  they 
would  be  in  the  United  States  or  in  Eu- 
rope. My  inquiries  did  not  extend  so 
far  as  rent,  rates,  and  taxes ;  but,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
show  for  them. 

The  streets  and  roads  in  and  about  the 
capital  are  good,  clean,  fairly  lighted,  and 
admirably  policed,  and  the  railroad  of 
eighteen  miles  to  Tokyio  —  built,  like  all 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  after  the 
English  model  —  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. The  capital  itself  extends  over  a 
large  area,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  million 
inhabitants.  The  area  it  covers  is  enor- 
mous, embracing  as  it  does  numerous  tem- 
ples surrounded  by  groves  of  evergreen 
trees,  and  parks  laid  out  in  European 
fashion.  Amongst  the  finest  buildings 
are  the  Sheba  temple  and  gardens,  and 
the  old  palace  of  the  shoguns.  These 
are  characteristic  of  an  order  of  things 
which  is  fast  passing  away.  The  gardens 
are  prettily  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style, 
with  gigantic  stone  lanterns  surrounding 
a  lake  devoted  to  fish  and  waterfowl ;  the 
latter,  when  required,  being  ingeniously 
caught  by  keepers  with  long  nets  con- 
cealed behind  hedges  planted  for  the 
purpose. 

The  sight  of  these  old  temples  and 
gardens  is  full  of  interest  to  the  antiqua- 
rian and  philosopher.  They  speak  of  a 
form  of  government  and  a  state  of  society 
which  it  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  to 
realize  without  going  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  which  existed  in  Japan  not  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  shdgun  and 
his  court,  the  daimios  or  great  feudal 
chiefs,  and  the  samurai  or  military  retain- 
ers, have  vanished  into  limbo  with  a  rapid- 
ity unexampled  in  history.  Their  vices 
did  notdi£Eer  from  those  of  all  oligarchical 

Pients,  and  so  far  they  deserved  to 
It  is  rather  of  their  virtues,  their 
9  and  their  devotion  to  their  feudal 


chiefs  that  one  would  wish  to  speak,  in 
the  hope  that  the  faith,  loyalty,  and  patri- 
otism of  the  past  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
future.  But  the  recent  reforms  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  issue  is 
still  doubtful.  In  Japan,  more  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  the  new  ideas 
of  society  are  making  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress, ancl  it  may  be  that  this  marvellous 
people  is  destined  to  find  the  philosopher's 
stone  in  politics  of  combining  liberty  with 
empire  without  destroying  what  is  worth 
preserving  of  the  past. 

It  was  refreshing  at  least  to  find, 
amongst  much  that  was  a  mere  copy  of 
European  taste  and  fashions,  that  the  new 
palace  of  the  mikado  at  Tokyio  is  being 
builtentirely  of  wood  after  the  old  models. 
It  covers  a  great  space,  being  only  one 
story  high,  and  is  roofed  with  the  pecul- 
iar long  overlapping  tiles  introduced  from 
China.  The  rooms  are  well  propor- 
tioned, especially  the  hall  of  audience  and 
the  banqueting  rooms;  and  the  wooden 
ceilings,  with  square  panels  decorated 
with  paper  and  silk  on  which  flowers  and 
animals  have  been  beautifully  worked, 
are  unique  of  their  kind.  Costly  as  the 
estimate  of  the  building  and  its  decora- 
tions was  reported  to  be  —  over  a  million 
sterling  —  one  felt  thankful  that  the  new 
ideas  of  progress  which  rigidly  put  utility 
before  beauty  had  not  prevailed  in  this 
instance,  and  that  a  copy  of  Buckingham 
Palace  had  not  been  substituted  for  the 
old  Japanese  architecture. 

From  Tokyio  to  Nikko  —  the  Canter- 
bury of  Japan  —  is  only  a  day's  journey, 
half  of  which  is  accomplished  by  rail,  and 
the  other  half  in  jinrikishas  along  a  level 
road  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  —  the 
men  keeping  time  by  singing  a  monot- 
onous chant.  Tall  cryptomerias  over  a 
hundred  feet  high  border  the  road,  which 
passes  through  a  country  of  paddy-fields, 
gradually  changing  to  evergreen  jungle 
and  wood  as  the  road  ascends  higher  and 
higher  to  the  town  of  Nikko.  A  Japanese 
inn  built  of  lath  and  plaster  is  certainly 
not  replete  with  comfort.  The  rooms  are 
very  draughty,  for  the  sliding  doors  never 
thoroughly  shut,  and  paper  is  substituted 
for  glass  in  the  windows.  As  for  bed- 
steads, washing-stands,  and  other  conven- 
iences—  they  simply  do  not  exist,  so 
travellers  have  to  improvise  such  articles 
or  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  people,  how- 
ever, are  delightfully  civil.  Good-looking 
girls  with  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes  wait 
upon  you,  and  are  so  winning  and  willing 
to  oblige  you  that  discomfort  becomes 
quite  a  secondary  consideration. 
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The  scenery  improves  as  the  ascent 
continues.  Not  so  the  road,  so  the  iin- 
rikishas  are  exchanged  for  cdgos  or  palan- 
quins along  a  rugged  mountain  tract,  till 
the  Chinsenji  Lake  (literally,  the  lake  be- 
tween the  mountains)  is  reached,  where 
luncheon  is  served  in  a  Shinto  temple. 
Recollections  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland 
come  back  as  the  eye  looks  above,  around, 
and  below.  The  water  might  have  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  pool  of  the  Red 
Fisherman,  so  quiet  and  still  is  it. 

And  nearer  he  came,  and  still  more  near. 

To  a  p>ool  in  whose  recess 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year, 

Unchanged  and  motionless. 

No  wonder  this  spot  has  been  chosen 
for  the  site  of  a  temple,  for  the  mountain- 
sides, the  red  autumn  tints  of  the  over- 
hang ng  woods,  and  the  glassy  stillness  of 
the  Take  speak  of  peace  and  harmony,  of 
solitude,  inward  communion,  and  worship. 
But  the  face  of  nature  is  more  changeful 
here  than  elsewhere.  Earthquakes  and 
tempests,  the  former  especially,  are  far 
from  uncommon,  and  on  the  return  jour- 
ney a  windy  corner  was  shown  where  a 
Buddhist  saint  is  said  to  have  tempered 
the  violence  of  the  constant  hurricanes  in 
these  valleys  by  self -mortification  and 
prayer.  Nikko  itself  is  the  most  hallowed 
spot  in  Japan,  and  curiously  enough  is 
equally  reverenced  by  both  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  devotees.  Here  it  was  that  a 
temple  was  erected  by  Shodo  Shonin,  the 
Buddhist  St.  Augustine  of  Japan,  in  a.d. 
767,  on  the  site  of  another  ancient  temple. 
Here  too  it  was  that,  in  1616  —  nearly 
nine  hundred  years  afterwards  — the  sec- 
ond shogun  of  the  Tokingawa  dynasty 
did  honor  to  the  saint  by  building  a  mau- 
soleum to  the  memory  of  his  father,  the 
celebrated  lyeasu  —  the  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth of  Japan —  who  in  the  name  of  the 
mikado  gave  peace,  prosperity,  and  laws 
Xo  his  distracted  country  after  centuries  of 
civil  war. 

What  perhaps  is  most  remarkable  is 
that  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples,  the 
alternately  dominating  and  dominant  State 
religions,  have  grown  up  side  by  side,  sur- 
rounded by  a  grove  of  gigantic  crypto- 
merias,  which  have  held  their  own  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war  and  revolu- 
tion. Before  A.D.  1600  the  Shinto  worship 
was  the  State  religion.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  subsequent  years  it  was  replaced 
under  the  shdguns  by  Buddhism ;  and 
when  the  last  shogun  retired  into  private 
life  in  1868,  Shintoism  was  restored. 
What  is  Shintoism  ?  may  well  be  asked. 


It  is  most  difficult  to  explain  ;  indeed,  the 
Japanese  themselves  get  confused  upoq 
the  subject,  for  it  has  no  visible  gods  and 
no  very  definite  creed.  In  their  place  is 
a  sanctuary  behind  the  temple,  into  which 
nobody  but  the  mikado  and  priests  may 
enter.  It  professes  to  worship  nature,  an- 
cestors, and  the  mikado,  and  its  precepts 
,  are  to  obey  natural  impulses  and  the  laws 
of  the  State.  Pure  Buddhism  is  no  doubt 
a  far  superior  religion,  but  then  pure 
Buddhism  hardly  exists  in  Japan.  Talk 
to  an  educated  man,  and  he  will  frankly 
tell  you  that  the  Buddhist  mythology  is 
only  a  series  of  old  wives'  tales  to  him, 
and  that  all  intelligent  Japanese  believe 
only  in  one  first  cause.  Press  him  still 
further,  and  his  ideas  of  religion  differ 
little  from  pure  agnosticism.  Dogma  and 
doctrine  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
his  reasoning  faculties.  The  Bible  he 
knows  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism, 
and  the  differences  of  those  Christian 
sects  he  is  acquainted  with,  both  in  faith 
and  work?,  are  only  too  patent  to  him. 
How  can  anybody  expect  him  to  become 
a  Christian? 

That  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  difii- 
culties  that  missionary  societies  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  conversion  of  adults 
is  proved  by  their  own  reports.  That 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1887 
estimates  the  result  or  nineteen  years* 
work  as  thirteen  thousand  adult  Prot- 
estant Christians  of  all  sects  out  of  a 
population  of  thirty-five  millions,  of  whom 
only  one-tenth  are  Episcopalians.  This 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  success 
from  the  most  favorable  point  of  view, 
and  indeed  the  facts  pretty  well  tell  their 
own  tale.  Bishop  Bickersteth,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Japan,  is  setting  manfully  to 
work  to  quicken  the  very  moderate  prog- 
ress already  achieved  by  his  predecessors. 
In  his  latest  report  he  alludes  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  separate  Japanese  church, 
and  speaks  of  teaching,  nursing,  and  train- 
ing, as  the  three  main  objects  at  which  the 
mission  will  aim  —  objects  in  which  all 
good  Christians  will  heartily  wish  him 
success.  The  age  of  authentic  miracles 
is  gone.  It  may  oe  that  the  days  of  rapid 
conversions  are  past  also.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  —  whether  organization 
is  at  fault  or  individual  missionaries  do 
not  sufficiently  identify  themselves  with 
the  native  mode  of  dress  and  living  —  the 
results,  compared  with  the  money,  learn- 
ing, and  self-denying  energy  expended, 
are  disappointing. 

Meanwhile,  the  latest  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  in  search  of  a  national  religion 
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unwittingly  provoke  a  smile.  At  a  recent 
conference  held  upon  the  subject,  M. 
Fukuzawa,  a  well-known  writer,  urges  the 
necessity  of  embracing  Christianity,  **  not 
because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  is  the 
creed  of  the  most  highly  civilized  nations, 
and  Japan  should  wear  the  same  dress  as 
her  neighbors  with  whom  she  desires  to 
stand  well."  Professor  Toyama  advocates 
Christianity  "to improve  music,  and  unite 
sentiment  and  feeling  in  harmonious  co- 
operation." M.  Kato,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tokyio,  declares  "that  reli- 
gion is  not  needed  for  the  educated,  but 
urges  religious  teaching  in  the  schools 
because  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  moral 
sentiment  amongst  the  masses."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  M.  Saguira  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "the  Japanese  have  no 
taste  for  religion,  and  can  never  become 
a  religious  people.  Instead  of  adopting  a 
foreign  creed,  they  should  therefore  go 
abroad  and  preach  their  religion  of  rea- 
son to  foreign  countries."  This  would 
certainly  be  repaying  the  Christian  prop- 
aganda in  their  own  coin,  but  before 
embarking  upon  so  unprofitable  an  under- 
taking, the  apostles  of  reason  may  well 
inquire  whether  they  have  no  work  to  do 
at  home. 

The  temples  at  Nikko  have  every  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  great  national  monu- 
ments of  the  past.  Of  their  sort  nothing 
can  be  more  characteristic.  These  build- 
ings, rendered  more  imposing  by  the 
gigantic  cryptomerias  around  them,  are 
one-storied,  with  massive,  overlapping 
tiles,  of  an  architecture  suggestive  of  Chi- 
nese pagodas.  Outside  all  is  grotesque 
and  monstrous.  Huge  stone  lamps,  that 
for  design  and  execution  might  have  be- 
longed to  the  stone  age ;  awe-inspiring 
giants,  dragons,  and  nondescript  creatures 
in  green  and  blue,  guard  the  approaches 
and  figure  upon  the  walls ;  but  once  inside, 
the  rooms  are  neat,  and  the  wood  carving 
and  bronze  images,  especially  of  the  Bud- 
dhist temples,  are  not  displeasing;.  The 
flooring,  covered  with  mats  of  bamboo 
cane,  are  thick,  soft,  and  comfortable  to 
the  feet  of  the  devotee  or  visitor,  for  no 
boots  or  shoes  are  admitted  into  the  sa- 
cred precincts.  Priests,  in  various  cos- 
tumes, with  violet  and  green  gowns,  and 
chocolate-colored  high  caps,  are  in  waiting 
to  perform  their  rites  and  exact  their  fees ; 
and  on  fite  days  processions  and  dancing 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  masses,  who 
are  said  to  attend  in  crowds.  Pilgrimage, 
apparently,  is  as  common  in  Japan  as  it  is 
ID  more  Christian  land.s.  The  question 
for  the  apostles  of  reason  to  solve,  is  how 


much  of  the  popular  support  of  these  f6tes 
and  processions  can  be  attributed  to  gen- 
uine religious  feeling,  and  how  much  to 
the  mere  love  of  display.  Most  travellers 
would  say,  neither  more  nor  less  than  in 
other  countries ;  and  probably  they  would 
be  right,  for  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
for  the  Western  mind  to  dogmatize  upon 
the  Eastern. 

Time  did  not  admit  of  any  lengthened 
residence  at  Tokyio,  so  a  visit  to  the 
Daibutsu  —  or  famous  statue  and  temple 
of  Buddha  —  to  Hakone,  and  Atami,  was 
arranged  so  as  to  occupy  the  four  or  five 
days  remaining  before  the  steamer  started 
for  Kobe.  Towering  above  every  other 
object  was  to  be  seen  the  snow-capped 
cone  of  Fugisan,  an  extinct  volcano  thir- 
teen thousand  feet  high,  forcibly  remind- 
ing one  of  the  fragile  crust  of  earth  upon 
which  the  whole  Japanese  empire  rests. 
How  fragile  is  proved  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  eruptions  having  been  re- 
corded of  the  hundred  volcanoes  known 
to  exist,  and  by  the  fact  that  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  shock  of  some  kind  be- 
ing felt.  Constant  familiarity  with  earth- 
quakes seems  to  breed  contempt,  other- 
wise the  stories  of  the  fearful  destruction 
caused  by  past  convulsions  would  have 
long  ago  frightened  the  inhabitants  into 
emigrating  elsewhere  en  masse.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  great  eruption  of  Fugisan 
itself  in  1707,  in  which  showers  of  stones 
and  ashes  lasted  for  ten  days,  so  that 
fields,  temples,  and  houses  were  covered 
three  yards  deep  ;  or  that  of  Asamayama 
in  1782,  in  which  forty-eight  villages,  thou- 
sands of  persons,  and  innumerable  animals 
were  destroyed  by  fiery  rain  similar  to 
that  which  fell  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ; 
or,  still  more  recently,  the  eruption  a  few 
months  ago  at  Bandaisan,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Yokohama,  where  the 
number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  a  thou- 
sand, and  destruction  of  all  vegetable  life 
extended  to  a  radius  of  five  miles.  Earth- 
quakes, however,  are  not  an  unqualified 
evil ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
frequency,  the  mountains  and  valleys  were 
redundant  with  vegetation  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  admixture  of  volcanic  debris  so 
bountifully  provided  by  nature. 

Wherever  we  passed,  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  progress  were  visible.  The 
country  was  evidently  awaking  from  a  long 
sleep,  and  nothing  out  improved  accom- 
modation was  wanting  to  make  it  most 
attractive  to  travellers.  From  Atami, 
noted  for  its  hot  springs,  back  by  the 
Tokaido  road,  the  views  of  the  sea  re- 
called the  Corniche  or  the  Crimea.    The 
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rising  sun,  reflected  from  the  hills  near 
Fugisan,  lit  up  the  woods  crimson  with 
autumnal  tints,  whilst  the  sea  below  spar- 
kled with  white  horses  caused  by  the 
jreshenine  breeze.  Thanks  to  our  inde- 
fatigable jinrikisha  men,  by  the  afternoon 
we  had  rambled  over  the  island  of  Eno- 
shima,  famous  for  its  caves,  and  before 
evening  closed  the  great  Daibutsu,  or 
statue  of  Buddha,  was  reached.  It  is 
about  six  hundred  years  old,  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  girth, 
of  bronze  and  silver,  with  golden  eyes, 
and  from  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  is 
perhaps  the  finest  statue  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Tlie  mechanical  and  artistic 
knowledge  necessary  to  execute  such  a 
work  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
could  not  have  been  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  western  Europe  at  the  same 
period  ;  and  had  free  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  existed,  progress 
would  have  been  as  continuous. 

Meanwhile  the  present   generation  is 

more  than  making  up  for  lost  time.    At 

Kobe,  the  port  of  Ozaka,  two  days*  sea 

journey  from  Yokohama,  the  same  deter- 

mioation  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  race 

of  nations  was  manifest.    The  harbor  was 

full  of  shipping,  and  packet  boats  were 

every  day  passing  and  repassing,  on  their 

way  through  the  Inland  Sea  to  China  and 

Europe.     It  is  all  very  wonderful,  and  the 

only  fear  is  whether  the  pace  is  not  too 

^ood  to  last.    The  governor  of  Kobe,  like 

^11  Japanese  oiEcials,  was  most  courteous 

3Qci  civil.    Was  all  this  apparent  civiliza- 

^'oq  and  progress  skin-deep  ?    I  thought  I 

^'ould  test  it  by  asking  to  see  a  prison. 

^l^e  request  was  acceded  to  as  soon  as 

**a.de.    Before  notice   could  have  been 

^^ot  to  the  town  gaol  to  make  all  things 

t»ciy  and  dean,  we  were  at  the   prison 

^tcs.     Everything  seemed  to  be  in  as 

Perfect  order  as  in  a  model  county  prison 

^"^  Kngland.    The  dormitories,  to  suit  the 

climate,  were  simply  square  rooms  with 

^^an  wooden  floors,  surrounded  by  pali- 

&^es,   which   accomplished   the    double 

purpose  of  giving  ample  ventilation  and 

U  the  same  time  of  enabling  the  warders 

^o  hear  and  see  all  that  is  said  and  done 

^y  the  prisoners.    The  sexes  are  of  course 

separated,  and  light  labor  is  the  rule  and 

Qot  the  exception.     In   addition   to  the 

^sual  rice  and  soy,  a  portion  of  wheat  is 

Siven  to  each  prisoner,  thus  making  his 

^ood  more  substantial  than  that  to  which 

he  is  accustomed.    Torture  of  every  sort 

^38  been  abolished,  and  any  breach  of 

(discipline   is  punished   by  solitary  con- 

fiocmeat     In  short,  everything  bespoke 


humanity,  cleanliness,  and  judicious  treat- 
ment —  a  great  contrast  to  the  filthy  pig- 
sties and  monstrous  cruelty  of  similar 
establishments  in  China. 

Ozaka,  with  a  population  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand,  possesses  several  fac- 
tories, and  an  admirable  mint  and  arsenal, 
on  the  model  of  those  in  London  and 
Woolwich.  The  employes  and  artisans 
are  all  natives,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  Europeans  who  are  retained 
for  their  special  knowledge.  The  work 
turned  out  in  the  government  mint  and 
arsenal,  as  well  as  in  the  private  porcelain 
and  other  factories,  is  equal  in  finish  to 
anything  of  the  kind  manufactured  at 
home,  and  is  of  course  produced  at  a  far 
cheaper  rate,  a  shilling  a  day  being  reck- 
oned good  pay.  The  town  itself  stands 
under  the  shadow  of  a  famous  old  castle 
of  feudal  times,  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  sho- 
gun  party  in  1868.  Constructed  of  the 
largest  and  heaviest  stones,  it  remains  a 
monument  of  what  the  enerp;y  of  men  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  without  the  aid 
of  modern  machinery  and  steam  power, 
and  from  its  position  commands  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Happily,  veneration  and  respect  for  the 
past  still  exist  in  Japan  ;  otherwise,  with 
the  present  rage  for  modern  fashions,  the 
oldest  buildings  and  institutions  would 
soon  give  place  to  the  new.  Even  strik- 
ing examples  of  that  rare  virtue,  faith,  are 
here  and  there  to  be  found.  At  the  great 
Buddhist  temple  of  Tenno-ji,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  poor  women  were  to  be 
seen  consulting  the  lottery  box,  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  a  piece  of  paper  inscribed 
with  a  Buddhist  text  which  might  bring 
them  good  luck ;  and,  further  on,  others 
were  praying  the  patron  saint  in  a  simple 
and  touching  manner  to  conduct  their 
dead  children  into  Paradise.  But  these 
cases  are  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
ceptional as  time  goes  on,  and  faith  in  the 
old  creeds  is  being  undermined  by  modern 
ideas. 

At  Nara  and  Kiyoto,  the  ancient  capitals 
of  the  mikados,  temples  of  huge  size,  in 
groves  of  proportionate  dimensions,  every- 
where stand  forth  as  monuments  of  de- 
parted and  departing  greatness.  The 
priests  have  been  pensioned  off  or  re- 
duced in  number,  and  the  revenues  con- 
fiscated. There  is  a  sad  want  of  fresh 
lacquer,  poorly  compensated  by  paint, 
everywhere  visible,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  governing  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  rigid  economy.  Fortunately  for  the 
antiquarian  and  the  artist,  rich  establish- 
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ments  like  the  Buddhist  Church  under  the 
shoguns  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  few 
years.  Nature  may  be  expelled  with  a 
fork,  but  it  will  come  back  in  some  form. 
Religions  may  be  disendowed  and  the 
revenues  connscated,  but  faith  in  them 
will  still  be  found  where  least  expected. 
Witness  the  great  Buddhist  temple  of  the 
Howgwanji  sect  at  Kiyoto,  burnt  down 
some  years  ago  and  now  rebuilding.  Up 
to  that  time  1  confess  that  the  neglected 
state  of  the  temples  (especially  of  the 
Buddhist  temples)  and  the  apparently 
sparse  attendance  of  worshippers,  encour- 
aged the  idea  that  belief  was  decaying 
even  amongst  the  masses.  A  visit  to  this 
temple,  however,  speedily  dispelled  the 
notion,  whatever  the  appearances  might 
be  to  the  contrary,  that  unbelief  was  uni- 
versally prevalent.  The  story  told  to  us 
by  the  priest,  and  vouched  for  by  the  gov- 
ernor's private  secretary,  is  worth  repeat- 
ing, if  only  as  a  reply  to  those  who  think 
that  religious  faith  is  dead  in  Japan. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  in  ques- 
tion, subscriptions  were  at  once  set  on 
foot,  supported  by  energetic  preaching 
throughout  the  empire,  and  in  the  space 
of  ten  years  no  less  a  sum  than  five  and 
one-half  million  dollars,  about  850,000/., 
was  collected  from  —  not  the  rich,  be- 
cause as  a  class  they  do  not  exist  —  but 
from  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  who 
live  in  mud  huts  hardly  so  good  as  Irish 
cabins,  and  feed  upon  millet  and  rice. 
This  magnificent  temple,  built  entirely  of 
wood,  was  not  to  be  finished  for  another 
two  years,  and  when  completed  will  be 
one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind 
ever  seen.  In  height  above  a  hundred 
feet,  and  supported  by  massive  pillars  of 
keoke  wood  or  elm,  brought  from  the 
neighboring  island  of  Formosa,  it  ought 
to  last  for  all  time,  if  only  it  escape  the 
ravages  of  fire.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  carving. 
Animals,  birds,  and  fiowers  were  chiselled 
out  of  huge  solid  pieces  of  wood  with  a 
truthfulness  to  nature  rarely  to  be  found, 
showing  that  Japanese  artists  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  foreign  competitors.  The 
most  wonderful  sight  of  all  had,  however, 
yet  to  be  seen.  Hanging  on  one  of  the 
massive  beams  which  supported  the  walls 
inside  the  new  building,  were  perhaps 
some  fifty  ropes  of  thick  black  glossy  ma- 
terial, each  as  many  feet  in  length,  and  as 
big  round  as  a  pair  of  stout  fists  could 
grasp.  On  inquiry  I  was  informed  that 
they  were  made  entirely  of  human  hair, 
and  that  they  were  the  offerings  of  the 
women  of  Japan  who,  too  poor  to  con- 


tribute money,  had  cut  ofiE  their  blacl 
tresses  as  a  fit  sacrifice  towards  so  hoi] 
an  object.  These  self-denying  ladies 
judging  from  the  quantity  of  hair,  were  U 
be  calculated  not  by  thousands,  but  b 
hundreds  of  thousancls ;  but,  whatever  thi 
number  was,  one  felt  that  the  measure  o 
their  faith  and  devotion  could  only  b 
realized  by  supposing  Westminster  Aobe; 
to  be  burnt  down,  and  ihe  response  tba 
would  be  made  by  the  women  of  £nglan( 
to  an  appeal  of  the  same  sort  from  th( 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  suci 
proof,  the  existence  of  faith  in  Japan,  i 
only  the  right  chord  was  touched,  needec 
no  demonstration. 

The  position  of  Kiyoto,  backed  by  loft; 
hills,  with  the  river  Katsurigawa  in  it: 
midst,  is  most  picturesque.  Like  Nara 
for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  the  mikado 
before  1868,  it  may  be  described  as  a  cit 
of  monasteries  and  temples,  in  which  th< 
palace  of  the  mikado  when  he  was  prac 
tically  a.state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  hi 
commander-in-chief,  or  shogun,  occupies 
the  place  of  the  Vatican.  Here  the  ur 
fortunate  sovereign,  too  holy  to  be  seei 
by  his  adoring  subjects  lest  they  shouli 
be  suddenly  struck  blind,  lived,  sui 
rounded  by  a  poverty-stricken  court  01 
the  pittance  allowed  to  him.  Never  pei 
mitted  to  leave  the  palace  walls  unles 
closely  guarded,  his  executive  function 
were  limited  to  bestowing  titles  of  honoi 
and  approving  the  acts  of  his  self-consti 
tuted  mayor  of  the  palace,  in  theory  ; 
subject,  in  fact  an  autocrat.  A  dismal  lif( 
indeed  it  must  have  been,  enlivened  onl 
by  court  intrigues,  abdication,  and  exile 
Of  comfort  in  the  shape  of  furniture,  ii 
this  or  any  other  old  palace  in  Japan,  0 
course  there  was  none.  Curtains  ther 
were  which  concealed  the  mikado  fron 
the  view  of  all  but  his  own  family ;  but  ii 
the  matter  of  chairs,  beds,  and  tables  h 
could  have  been  no  better  ofiE  than  tb 
meanest  of  his  subjects. 

With  all  this  extreme  simplicity  of  li^ 
ing  in  the  highest  quarters,  art  flourished 
Every  room  of  any  pretension  in  palace  o 
monastery  is  decorated  with  painting  an 
carving  from  nature  of  exquisite  taste  an 
beauty,  by  painters  and  sculptors  whos 
names,  unlike  their  works,  make  no  las 
ing  impression  on  European  memorie! 
That  the  artistic  genius  of  the  nation  ma 
not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  *•  ugly  rush 
after  European  fashions  now  m  vogu* 
must  be  the  sincere  wish  of  every  lover  < 
art.  Like  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  and  tli 
flowers  of  the  country,  it  has  a  charact< 
and  beauty  all  its  own,  which  should  r 
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lain  a  living  monument  of  all  that  is  worth 
reserving  of  an  ancient  civilization.  As 
re  returned  to  Kol)e  to  steam  on  to  China, 
iirough  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  In- 
md  Sea,  the  effect  was  that  of  quitting 
ome  enchanted  spot,  where  existence  is 
nly  too  easy  and  friends  too  kind,  to 
lunge  again  into  the  distracting  cares  of 
rdinary  life.  The  pleasant  dream  was  at 
n  end,  but  the  recollections  would  remain 
f  a  people  naturally  proud,  ambitious,  and 
:alous  of  foreign  interference,  working 
ut  their  ultimate  development  under  cir- 
umstances  which  had  no  parallel  in  the 
istorv  of  the  world.  In  twenty  years  they 
ad  abolished  their  feudal  system,  re-es- 
iblished  their  ancient  government,  re- 
lodelled  their  army  and  navy,  reformed 
lieir  laws,  abrogated  many  of  their  old 
lanners  and  customs,  and  had  become 
le  first  self-civilized  nation  of  the  East  — 
id  all  this  had  been  effected  with  the 
ast  possible  amount  of  bloodshed  aad 
iffering. 

Of  their  present  transitory  condition  it 
i  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is 
arked,  not  only  by  uniform  courtesy,  but 
'  ^ood  behavior.  Vice  may  exist,  but  it 
►es  not  obtrude  itself.  Neither  swearing 
*r  bad  language  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
reels,  nor  is  drunkenness  or  immorality 
be  seen  unless  sought  for.  Everywhere 
/ilit}'  and  politeness  seemed  to  be  the 
le  apfiongst  all  classes,  not  only  towards 
te  another,  but  invariably  and  especially 
wards  strangers.  Thanks  to  a  good 
»lice  and  the  natural  amiability  of  the 
:ople,  crimes  of  violence  and  outrage 
e  scarcely  known.  Of  the  result  of  the 
;w  system  of  education  it  is  too  soon  to 
dge,  but  already  intelligence,  industry, 
irift,  and  cleanliness  exist  both  insicle 
id  outside  the  dwelling-houses.  Could 
oard  schools  do  more  for  them  ?  Have 
ley  done  as  much  for  us  at  home  ?  If 
>,  why  should  the  manners,  address,  and 
mgua^e  of  this  heathen  people  be  infi- 
itely  superior  to  those  of  other  nations 
ho  have  the  privilege  of  calling  them- 
dves  Christians?  The  secret  is  to  be 
>und  in  their  training,  not  at  school,  but 
t  home.  An  ounce  of  mother  is  better 
lan  a  pound  of  parson,  or  an  hundred- 
eight  of  board  school.  Almost  before 
ley  can  walk,  certainly  before  they  can 
ilk,  all  Japanese  children  are  taught  how 
>  salute,  speak,  and  behave  in  the  pres- 
3ce  of  their  superiors,  equals,  and  infe- 
ors.  The  result  is  that  they  are  neither 
ly  nor  presumptuous,  know  what  to  say 
id  do  under  all  circumstances,  and  are 
It  orally  polite  and  good-tempered,  with- 


out being  obsequious  or  vulgar.  There 
may  be  a  darker  side  to  the  picture,  but 
it  is  not  discernible  to  the  ordinary  travel- 
ler. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  are  deceitful 
and  thievish,  but  nobody  averred  in  our 
hearing  that  they  were  desperately  wicked. 
Prophets  of  the  order  of  Cassandra  shook 
their  heads  gloomily,  and  said  that  things 
could  not  last  as  they  were,  and  that  a 
great  reaction  was  bound  to  come.  If 
asked  why,  they  replied  that  there  was  a 
deal  of  discontent  with  the  new  reforms  ; 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
was  unsound,  and  that  the  progress 
achieved  had  been  too  rapid  to  be  lasting. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  these 
assertions,  just  as  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  assertions  of  our  Cassandras  at  home 
that  India  is  in  danger  of  being  invaded 
by  Russia,  and  that  our  colonial  empire 
may  break  up.  But  after  all,  what  do 
recent  facts  and  figures  say?  In  1886 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  —  about 
12,500,000/.  sterling  —  was  balanced  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try had  so  improved  that  the  government 
was  enabled  to  borrow  money  locally  at 
five  per  cent,  to  repay  loans  borrowed  in 
European  markets  at  seven  per  cent. 
This  at  least  does  not  look  as  if  the  mer- 
cantile community  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.  That 
progress  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty  years  by  leaps  and  bounds  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  and  that  a  period  of 
reaction  and  discontent  may  set  m  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  in- 
deed highly  improbable  that,  the  govern- 
ment having  weathered  two  such  serious 
revolts  as  occurred  in  1868  and  1877, 
there  is  any  danger  of  a  relapse  into 
barbarism  and  anarchy.  At  all  events  no 
country  is  more  interested  than  England 
in  using  all  its  influence  and  power  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Apart  from 
the  increase  of  trade — which  there' is 
every  reason  to  expect,  between  Hong- 
kong, Yokohama,  and  Vancouver  —  Japan 
would  be  a  most  valuable  ally  in  case  of 
war  with  Russia  or  China.  A  bond  of 
sympathy  already  exists  between  the  two 
nations,  which  is  being  strengthened  by 
feelings  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  use  of 
English  as  a  common  language  in  all 
business  transactions.  They  nave  nothing 
to  fear  or  to  gain  from  each  other,  and 
they  have  something  to  respect  in  the 
similarity  of  geographical  position  and 
past  history,  and  something  to  learn  in  the 
development  of  the  near  future. 
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In  less  than  two  years'  time,  if  prom-  bert,"  adding  that  they  ought  to  follow  hi 

ises   are  fulfilled,  representative  institu-  example.    "  Why?"  inquired  one  of  them 

tions  will  be  introduced  and  the  progress  "  Because,"  he  answered,  "  we  all  hav 

of  Japan  accelerated  for  better  or  worse  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  not  pul 

according  to  the  skill  of  the  statesmen  ting  a  tax  on  water,  although  he  taxei 

who  may  be  in  power.    The  danger  is  everything  else." 

that  all  tne  luxuries,  vices,  and  discontent  Versailles,  January  36,  x688 

of  European  life  may  be  also  introduced.  ^he  king  told  us  to-day  that  a  haii 
Heaven  forbid  that  this  should  be  so.  or  dresser  of  the  name  of  Albert  had  intrc 
that  the  frugal  modes  of  living,  patriarchal  duced  into  England  the  fashion  of  head 
pobteness,  and  respect  for  authority  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^  prodigiously  tall  that  the  top 
this  most  interesting  and  marvellous  peo-  ^f  ^y^^  ^^^an  chairs  were  obliged  to  b 
pie  should  disappear  under  the  withering  raised  in  order  that  ladies  who  adoptei 
influence  of  European  contact.  If  other-  ^^e  new  mode  might  be  able  to  sit  uprigh 
wise,  the  aHied  nations  —  whose  fleets  jn  them, 
broke  down  the  great  wall  of  isolation  in 

1854,  and  established  commercial  inter-  Saint  Cloud,  August  ao,  1690. 

course  with  a  race  hitherto  cut  ofiE  from  If  the  late  king  of  England  [Charles  th( 
the  contaminating  influence  of  Western  Second]  prophesied  truly.  King  James  i; 
civilization  — will  have  much  to  answer  not  likely  to  be  ranked  among  the  saints 
for.  Eustace  G.  Cecil.       The  Duchess  of   Portsmouth,  who  hai 

been  staying  here,  told  us  that  the  lat< 
king  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  **  You  se< 
my  brother ;  well,  when  he  is  Icing  he  wil 
lose  his  kingdom  by  being  over-religious 

From  The  Gentleman* 8  Magazine.        and  his  SOUl  bv    his  attachment    tO    Ugl^ 
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Nowhere,  perhaps,   has  the  state  of  to  admire  pretty  ones." 

French  society  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Saint  Cloud,  September  13, 1690. 

the   Fourteenth    and    the    regency  been  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  the  way  ii 

more  graphically  described  than  in  the  which  religion  is  practised  here»  and  an 

voluminous  correspondence  of  the  prin-  E^^fsh^p^^^^^^ 

cess  Palatine  Eli^beth  Charlotte,  Duch-  FontLineblelu,'hfwasTsLSTf'L^I^;e^; 

ess  of  Orleans,  and  mother  of  the  regent  Huguenot,  and  replied  in  the  negative 

The  following  extracts  have  been  chiefly  "  You  are,  then,  a  Catholic ?  "    "Certainh 

selected  from  letters  addressed  by  her  to  not "    "  A    Lutheran    perhaps  ?  "     "  Fa 

herauntSophia,  Duchess  of  Hanover,  and  from  it."    "What  are  you,  then?"    "! 

to  her  half-sisters,  the  countesses  Palatine  ^0°*^  mind  telling  you, '  said   Fielding 

Amelia  Elizabeth  and  Louise,  and  dated  "  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^'"^^  '•^^'g>°'^  <^^  ""^  ^^'^•" 

from  1683  (twelve  years  after  her  marriage  Pans,  December  aj,  1691. 

with  the  younger  brother  of   Louis  the  You  have  doubtless  heard  the  storiej 

Fourteenth)  to  1 720 :  —  about  M.  de  Maurojr  the  superior  of  th< 

mission  of  the  Invalides.     Nearly  a  dozer 

Fonuinebleau,  September  25, 1683.  ladies  of  quality  are  mixed  up  with  them; 

For  the  last  fortnight  nothing  has  been  to  one    he  gave   a  pension,  to  anothei 

talked  about  but  the  death  of  M.  Colbert,  twenty  thousand  crowns,  to  a  third  a  hand 

0                       He  was  so  hated  by  the  populace  that  his  some  equipage ;  in  short,  he  was  extremely 

body  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  liberal  to  all.     M.  de   Louvois,   who  re 

not  the  road  between  his  house  and  the  garded  him  as  a  saint,  gave  him  ever) 

';                      church  been  lined  by  a  regiment  of  foot  year  ten  thousand  crowns  to  distribute 

;                     guards.     This,  however,  did  not  prevent  amongst  the  poor,  and  he  spent  the  mone) 

i                     the  mob  from  affixing  t)n  the  walls  of  the  as  I  tell  you,  besides  leaving  debts  to  the 

chapel  where  he  lies  buried  a  prodigious  amount  of  sixty  thousand  crowns.     He 

number   of  abusive    lampoons   and  epi-  had  a  collection  of  false  beards  so  wel 

,                     grams,  both  in  prose  and  verse.     One  of  made  as  to  defy  detection  ;  and  one  day 

'                      the    Paris   water-carrifers  coming  in  the  having  hired  ^  fiatre^  told  the  driver  t< 

morning  to  the  fountain  was  observed  to  stop  before  a  certain  church.     Presently 

have  a  black  crape  tied  round  his  hat,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  latter,  an  abb< 

being  asked  by  his  comrades  for  whom  he  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  returning 

was   in  mourning  replied,  *'  For  M.  Col-  after  a  while  bade  the  coachman  drive  t< 
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a  house  in  a  distant  quarter  of  tlie  town. 
There,  instead  of  the  abb^,  an  officer  in 
full  uniform  with  wig  and  sword  got  out, 
and  some  hours  later  reappeared,  giving 
orders  to  proceed  to  another  church, 
which  they  had  no  sooner  reached  than 
the  driver,  beholding  his  fare  once  more 
transformed  into  the  missionary  who  had 
engaged  him  and  gravely  entering  the 
church,  galloped  away  as  fast  as  his  horses 
could  carry  him,  without  waiting  for  his 
money,  declaring  to  all  he  met  that  he  had 
been  driving  the  devil  about  ever  since 
the  morning. 

Versailles,  February  3,  1695. 

The  cold  is  so  bitter  that  yesterday  at 

mass  I  thought  my  feet  were  frozen,  for 

out  of  respect  for  the  king  we  are  not 

allowed  to  have  a  chanceliire.*    He  was 

angry  with  me  for  wearing  a  scarf,  and 

said  they  were  never  worn    in    church. 

"  Very  lilcely,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  has  never 

been  so  cold  as  it  is  now."    "  Formerly," 

said  the  king,  "you  had  none."    "I  was 

younger,  then,*'  I  said,  "and  did  not  feel 

the   cold   so  much."    "  There  are   older 

people  than  you,"  he  went  on,  "who  do 

without  them."    "That  is,"  I   answered, 

"because   they  would  rather  freeze  than 

put  on   anything  that  does  not  become 

them;     whereas    I    prefer    being    badly 

dressed  to  catching  my  death  of  cold. 

He  said  no  more. 

Fontainebleau,  October  la,  1695. 

People  now  talk  of  King  William  [the 
Third]  in  a  very  different  tone.  Every- 
Mrhere  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  "master-mind, 
a.  great  monarch,"  and  so  on.  You  are 
C)uite  right  in  saying  that  those  who  are 
fortunate  never  want  admirers. 

Versailles,  September  30,  1696. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  [the  Old  Pre- 
tender] is  the  sweetest  child  imaginable. 
^e  speaks  French  now,  and  converses 
very  prettily.  He  is  neither  like  his  fa- 
ther nor  his  mother,  but  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  late  king,  his  uncle ; 
^nd  I  am  sure  that  if  the  English  saw  him 
they  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  his 
belonging  legitimately  to  the  royal  family. 

Paris,  November  3,  1697. 

When  the  Prince  di   Conti  has  had  a 

f^lass  too  much  he  is  extremely  diverting, 
or  he  imagines  that  it  is  not  he  who  is 
tipsy,  but  some  one  else.  Last  year  he 
came  up  to  me  after  one  of  his  drinking- 
bouts,  and  told  me  that  he  had  just  been 

*  A  boat  or  basket  lined  with  fur  to  keep  the  feet 
vann. 


talking  to  the  pope^s  nuncio,  who  was  so 
very  far  gone  that  he  could  not  make  him 
uncierstand  a  single  word.  "  But,  cousin," 
said  I,  "  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are 
sober  yourself?  for  you  appear  very  live- 
ly." "Ah,"  he  replied  with  a  laugh, 
"exactly  what  Monseigneur  and  M.  de 
Chartres  have  been  saying ;  they  will  fancy 
that  I  am  intoxicatecl,  and  will  not  com- 
prehend that  the  nuncio  is."  If  I  and  my 
son  had  not  hindered  him,  he  would  have 
asked  the  nuncio  where  he  had  been 
carousing. 

Versailles,  December  21,  1698. 

"  Tartuffe  "  is  allowed  to  be  played  all 
the  more  readily  as  nobody  imagines  it 
can  refer  to  himself.  But  I  think  that  if 
any  one  were  to  write  such  comedies  now 
they  would  not  be  tolerated  so  easily,  as 
certain  persons  at  present  in  high  ravor 
might  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished the  models  for  them. 

Saint  Cloud,  Jane  10,  1701. 

I  have  been  told  a  sad  story  of  a  gold- 
smith named  Tertullian  Sehu,  a  Protes- 
tant, who  tried  some  time  ago  to  escape 
from  France  with  his  wife  and  children. 
The  woman  was  arrested  at  Lille,  and 
thrown  into  prison  with  four  of  her  little 
ones ;  the  eldest  son  was  shot  in  the  heel, 
and  will  probably  share  the  fate  of  Achil- 
les. As  for  the  father,  I  have  not  heard 
whether  he  has  been  taken  or  not.  1  pity 
these  unfortunates  most  sincerely,  and 
only  wish  the  king  knew  that  such  cruel- 
ties as  these  have  already  caused  many 
Catholics  to  become  Calvinists. 

Versailles,  December  29,  1701. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  cannot  be  as 
wrinkled  as  I  am,  but  I  care  little  about 
my  looks,  for  never  having  been  handsome 
I  have  nothing  to  lose.  Besides,  I  see 
that  those  whom  I  remember  beautiful  are 
now  positively  ugly.  Not  a  soul  would 
recognize  Madame  de  la  Valli^re  as  she  is 
at  present,  and  as  for  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  her  skin  is  like  a  crumpled  sheet  of 
paper.  She  has  a  red  face  covered  with 
wrinkles  close  one  to  another,  and  her 
once  lovely  hair  is  as  white  as  snow. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  least  changed;  she  is  exactly 
what  she  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Versailles,  January  3,  1705. 

The  following  true  story  relates  to  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  when  he  com- 
manded the  king's  army  in  Flanders.  He 
had  expressly  forbidden  the  troops  to 
plunder  the  peasantry,  and  one  day  going 
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by  chance  into  a  garden  found  a  soldier  time  believed  in  sorcerers  and  fortun 

there  cutting  cabbages.    M.  de  Luxem-  tellers  to  his  dying  day. 

bourg  flew  into  a  violent  rage  and  thrashed  Vc^iiSt,,  December  ...  .,0,. 

the  offender  soundly  with  his  cane;  where-  M^,gj,al  Catinat  is  the  most  disinte 

upon  the  culpnt  begged  him  not  to  strike  ^^j^^  ^f  „^„      ^^  ^,^1  ^^^^j^^^  „^ 

c/%     horri     oHHinrr    tnaT     ir    hA    rliH      n*a  w/miIH       -  .  _  ,       » 

and  on  M.  Chamillart 
itn  the  entire  sum  at  on 


u-       »\"*  "'"'^»  *""  "^  «cu    uu  ucauug  refused  to  take  it,  saying  that  he  had  sui 

him  until  he  could  no  longer  lift  his  arm,  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^is  wants,  Ind  that  the  kin 

the  other  still  replying  in  the  same  strain  ^^^^ed  money  more  than  he  did. 
as  before.    A  short  time  after  M.  de  Lux-  ^ 

em  bourg  was  told  that  one  of  his  men  had  Versaiilet,  October  28, 1708. 

distinguished  himself  in  a  recent  action,       Except  bankers  and  tax-collectors,  ther 

and  performed  feats  of  valor  worthy  of  a  are  few  people  here  who  possess  larg 

Roman  hero.     Curious  to  see  the  object  fortunes.     Marshal  Villars  is  the  only  on 

of  these  reports,  he  sent  for  him,  and  once  who  has  profited  by  the  spoils  of  the  Pa! 

face  to  face  with  his  commander,  the  sol-  atinate;    Marshal   Marsin  told   him  on 

dier  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  "Do  day  to  his  face  that  the  wealth  he  had  a 

you   remember,  monseigneur,  when  you  quired  there  was  ill-gotten  money.    **  Ho 

thrashed  me  for  cutting  cabbages  I  told  can  it  be  ill-gotten,^*  said  Villars,  "  if  th 

you   that  one  of  these  days  you  would  king  gave  it  to  me?"    "  The  king  coul 

repent  of  it  ?    Confess  that  you  are  sorry  not  give  you  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 

for  it  now,  and  that  I  have  revenged  my-  replied  Marsin ;  "and  for  my  part  I  shoul 

self  as  an  honorable  soldier  ought  to  do ! "  consider  myself  dishonored  by  acceptin 

Marly,  June  x6,  1705.  Versailles,  April  7,  1709. 

M.  de  Louvois  was  latterly  a  firm  be-       Yesterday,  near  the  Place  Manbcrt, 

liever  in  spiritual  manifestations,  owing  commissary  of   police    was   killed   by 

to  the  following  circumstance.     Having  mob,  consisting  of  a  hundred  iiames  de  U 

heard  that  a  certain  major  possessed  the  kalU,   who    have    all    been    imprisonet 

faculty  of  putting  himself  in  communica-  The  cause  of  this  outbreak  was  the  ir 

tion  with  spirits  by  means  of  a  glass  of  crease  in  the  price  of  bread.     It  has  beec=J 

water,  he  at  first  ridiculed  the  idea,  but  found  necessary  to  double   M.  d'Argei 

finally  consented  to  witness  the  experi-  son's  guard,  his  life  being  in  danger, 
ment.     He   was  then  courting  Madame 

Dufr^noy.  and  that  very  morning,  when       ^,    ,    ,,     ^.  Marly,  August  a i,  ,7x0. 

alone  in  her  apartments,  had  taken  from        ^'  °^  Venddme  came  yesterday  to  pa 

her  toilet  table  an  emerald  bracelet,  in  ^^  *  farewell  visit ;  he  is  on  his  way  t( 

order  that  he  might  enjoy  her  vexation  on  command  the  king  s  troops  m  Spain.    Hi 

missing  it.    No  one  had  seen  him,  no  one  l^"®  ^^^^  ^^  inconsolable,  for  they  say  sh 

therefore  could  possibly  know  what  he  '?  extremely  attached  to  him.    I  conclude 

had  ~       -  ^i^^^^^^^u .r u._„. , 


to 

whalhewasVh'^lnkrngTbou^^^^   After  look-  lantry,  and  do  not  know  how  to  frame  a 


such  a  manner,  who  was  searching  everv-  "^^suse  the  privilege  ;  and  you  will  always 

where  for  a  valuable  object  she  had  lost,  '^e  absolutely  your  own  mistress  as  well 

"Ask  her  what  she  is  looking  for,"  said  ^^  mine. 

M.  de  Louvois.    "An  emerald  bracelet,"  Marly,  Februarys,  1711. 

was  the  answer.    "Then,"  pursued  M.  de       There  is  no  such  thing  as  conversation 

Louvois,  "  let  the  spirit  inform  us  who  nowadays  ;  at  Meudon  people  only  talk  in 

took  it,  and  what  became  of  it."    The  whispers.     The  dauphin  seldom  speaks, 

child  looked  again  and  laughed.    "  I  see  and  the  king  hardly  ever  ;  1  think  the  lat- 

the  man,"  he  said;  "he  is  dressed  exactly  ter  counts  his  words,  as  if  he  had  made 

as  you  are,  and  is  as  like  you  as  one  drop  up  his  mind  not  to  exceed  a  certain  nura- 

of  water  is  like  another.     He  is  taking  the  ber.    At  Saint  Cloud  it  is  just  the  same  ; 

bracelet  from  the  table,  and  putting  it  in  the  ladies  are  so  afraid  of  saying  anything 

his  pocket."    At  these  words  M.  de  Lou-  that  may  possibly  displease  and  prevent 

vois  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  from  that  their  being  asked  to  Marly  that  the  few 
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rords  they  exchange  are  limited  to  two   his  mistress.    The   czar  summoned  his 

iresome  topics  —  dress  and  play.  State  counsellors  and  bishops  to  the  pal. 

ace,  and  when  they  were  ail  assembled 

,1  ,  ._       ,  "  ^' ^"  ^  "■  .'/"■  ,  sent  for  his  son,  emoraced  him, and  asked 

..,     j"l.    Z'''     J'?u       ..        "   '  l>™  if"  »"=  P""iW=  »■"'  !•'  '"'  ""Sl" 

Iijord  Marlborough  behaved  most  ,nso-  „„„„;„,„  |,i„.    The  yonng  manSe. 

ma,  to  Queen  Anue,  so  her  Majesty  „i,j  everything,  whereupoi  the  car  de- 

='™    r'S'.'.'l'  '°,  dismissing  her.    What  ,j,„,j  ^J  |,„|„  ,„  ,he  counsellors,  say. 

m.t  signify  to  Lord  Sunderland  whether  i„g  ,hM  he  could  not  judge  his  own  .oh, 

ie  queen  be  well  or  ill  served  by  Madame  ^  *  ,,„  „  „  ,!,,„  „  ;,„',  ,,■,„  „,  ,, 

la..on[Ma.ham]l    That  Sunderland  is  „usly  but  Indulgently.    The  tribunal  unV 

venr    dangerous    personage  ;    judging  im„i,iy  condemned  the  prince  to  death, 

oni  his  quiet  and  demure  looks,  no  one  „„  ^^J      „j|j|, ,,,  joHcited  a  lasl  inter. 

ould  suspect  him  of  cunning.    He  was  view  with  hisfather.  to  whom  he  confessed 

■r  some  lime  ambassador  ia  France,  and  j,,  „,„  „j  besought  his  pardon.     He 

great  player  at  basset.  jjej  („(,  ^yg  ]ji,„,  jt  js  reported,  by  pol- 

Pirii,  NoTcmbar  14. 1715.  SOU  in  order  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  pub- 

I    fancy  that  a   good    many  of   King  lie  execution.     It  is  a  horrible  story, 
leorge's  subject,  will  abandon  him  now  5^,  ^^^  i.„, , 

■at  tte  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges  has  ar-       ^he  late  king  [Louis  the  Fourteenth] 
ivetJm  Scotland.     1  wa.  told  thi,  even-  p„f,ctly  fgUant   a.    regards    the 

,g    how  he  contrived   to  escape   from  5^^  [;„,.    if,  considered  me  a  learned 
rancc.     He  wa.  staying  with  the  Pnnce  l"     ^  ,  ^^j   „  ^  „,„;„  ,„„^ 

e   V.odemout  at  timmercy,  where  he  ,„j.,^  ,^,„      „  ^^  '^^j  ^|,„„„  „  „  J 

ad  been  invited  for  a  stag-huni.  and  on  ^  ,j  ^        ^  b„,  ^,  j,,,^ 

le  t-eturn  of  the  party  was  presen   with  „^j,  „,    ^„,   absolltel,    nothing 

•T.S't'.:  tlT."i.^°.r ■■  JJ.'  Sf""  .bout  lilferent  form,  of  belief.'  His  col. 


ntil  four  in  the  moraing.     When  be  r< 


-  told  him  that  all  who  \ 


,rea  to  ms  chamber  the  chevalier  begged  Catholics  were  heretics,  and  l....   „.. 

f,'}t  I   ""  ^°      if'     (.      ^^  .  .u  possibly   be    saved,  and   he  look   it    for 

ailed  before  iwo  ,n  the  afternoon;  at  the  ^„„i  J«iti,out  examining  further. 

ppoiDted  hour  his  servants  on  going  into  ^  ° 

he  rooin  found  it  empty.     The  Prince  de  Siintaoud,  October iS,  1119. 

raademont,  when  informed  that  his  guest        A  canan  of  St.  Cloud,  a   most  worthy 

ras    missing,  affected   surprise,   and   di-  and   excellent  man,  but  extremely   strict 

ected  a  search  to  be  made-,  and  this  in  religious  matters,  came  to  see  monsieur 

iroviog  ineffectual,  he  acknowledged  that  [the  Duke  of  Orleans],  who  was  very  fond 

he    chevalier  had  departed,  and  added  at  limes  of  playing  thehypocrite.     "  Mon- 

.hat   he  had  given  orders   for  the  draw-  sieur  Feuillet,*' said  the  latter,  addressing 

aridgetobe  raised,  so  that  no  one  might  the  canon  by  his  name, "  I  am  exceedingly 

leave  the  chateau  for  the  next  three  days,  thirsty;   is  it  allowable  on  a   fast-day  to 

By  this  means  the  chevalier  reached  Brit-  indulge    in    a   glass    of    orange-juice?" 

lany  iaeognito,  and  there  hired  a  fisher-  "  Monsieur,"  replied  Ihe  canon,  "  if  you 

man's  boat,  which  conveyed  him  on  board  have  a  fancy  for  eating  an  ox,  you  are  at 

a  vessel  cruising  about  at  sea,  where  he  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  behave  like  a  good 

was  received  by  a  number  of  Scottish  Christian,  and  pay  your  debts." 
lords,  who  accompanied  him  to  that  coud-  .    ^^^.^ 

"■                                 p  ■    u     h          «.  Strange  stories    are    afloat  respecting 
__      ^     .            ,  „,.      "■"        f**.'/      ,  people  who  have  made  large  fortunes  with 
The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  [wife  of  ^^^^^^  ^^    Monsieur  Law's  bank.    The 
the  English  ambassador]  is  a  great  talker,  ^ther  evening  Madame    B^gond  was  at 
and  says  very  strange  things,     I  remem-  j],^        ^^  ^^h  ji^r  daughter.    Presently 
her  hearing  her  say,  "  You  see  that  my  ^  j^^^g  ^^^  |n,o  [he  amphitheatre,  ex- 
dear  duke  has  but  one  eye;  nature  only  (rcmely  ugly  and   common-looking,   but 
gave   him  one,  finding  it  impossible  to  splendidly  dressed  and  covered  with  dia- 
niakc  a  second  equally  beaulifull  "  manAs.    ■•Surely,"  said  Mile.  Bigond  to 
Saint  Cloud,  AajDM  4,  i;i&  her  mother,  "that  is  our  cook   Marie!" 
My  son  [the  regent]  told  me  yesterday  "  Hush,   my  dear,"   replied  Madame  B^- 
that  the  czar  [Peter  Ihe  Great]  discovered  gond ;  "  you  must  be   mistaken."     "But, 
bis  son's  conspiracy  against  him  by  means  mother,  only  look  at  her,"  persisted  the 
[rf  some  letters  addressed  by  the  prince  to  young  girl ;"  it  can  be    no  one   else. 
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them,  heariog  this 


Those  who  w 
dialogue,  stared  in  theii 
comer,  aod  the  words,  "  Marie,  the  cook," 
were  circulated  about  uatil  they  reached 
the  ears  of  the  individual  alluded  to.  Ris- 
iog  from  her  seat,  she  coolly  addressed 
the  audience  as  follows ;  "  Yes,  it  is  quite 
Itue;  my  name  is  Marie,  and  I  was  Ma- 
dame B^goad's  cook ;  but  now  1  am  a 
rich  woman,  and  dress  as  I  like.  I  owe 
nobody  anything ;  and  if  1  choose  to  wear 
fine  clothes  what  harm  can  it  do  f  "  You 
may  imagine  that  the  whole  house  was  in 


of  the  other  three,  upon  which 
)ealed  to  the  commissary  to  heu 
lony,  adding  that  he  had  been  an 
,s  of  the  attempt.  His  accon- 
•taking  the  sense  of  his  wordi, 
iidingthat  the  count  had  acknowU 
guilt,  confessed  everything,  and 
e  immediately  committed  to 
d  are  to  be  tried  on  Monday.* 
Charles  Hervey. 


Paris  is  not  nearly  as  full  as  it  was. 
Many  people  have  left  it  owing  to  the  cost 
of  living.  No  payments  are  allowed  to 
be  made  in  gold,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  banknotes  and  twenty-sou  pieces. 
I  have  strictly  forbidden  any  one  to  speak 
in  my  hearing  of  shares  or  subscriptions, 
as  i  do  not  wish  to  understand  anything 
about  them.  Except  my  son  and  Madame 
de  ChAteauthiers,  1  do  not  know  a  sin- 
gle thoroughly  disinterested  person  in 
France;  certainly  not  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  who  actu- 
ally exchange  fisticuffs  with  the  clerks  of 
the  bank. 

Parii,  Marcbij,  171a. 
Yesterday  morning  a  young  man,  of  a 
good  Flemish  family,  Count  Horn,  com- 
mitted an  odious  crime,  ffe  had  lost  four 
thousand  crowns  at  play,  and  not  having 
the  means  of  paying  devised  a  scheme 
for  procuring  the  money.  Taking  with 
him  three  accomplices,  he  went  10  the  Rue 
Quincampoix,  and  meeting  there  one  of 
the  bank-clerks,  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
shares  to  sell.  "  How  many  do  you 
want?"  inquired  the  clerk.  'He  men- 
tioned a  certain  number,  and  offered  if 
the  clerk  would  accompany  him  to  a  tav- 
ern hard  by  to  settle  with  him  there. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  the  four 
wretches  fell  upon  the  poor  man  and  mur- 
dered him  ;  and  then,  having  secured  the 
pockei-book  containing  the  shares,  made 
their  escape  through  a  Dack  window.  The 
count,  however,  imagining  that  the  saicst 
way  to  conceal  his  crime  was  to  accuse 
some  one  eise,  presented  himself  before 
the ■- 


missarj-,  looking  at  him  attentively,  and 
observing  that,  although  covered  with 
blood,  he  exhibited  no  trace  of  a  wound, 
began  to  suspect  foul  play,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested.    At  this  r 
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ifA  is  writing;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Tal- 
den  request  the  honor  of  Admi- 
Irs.  Davis  Locker's  coranany  at 

Thursday  the  so-and-so. 
n  (as  Steerforth's  friend  would 
)  ever  had  any  time  to  himself, 
the  case  of  man   that  lives  by 

a  wild  and  impossible  supposi- 
.ight  find  less  interesting  amuse* 
iterary  brU-d-brac  than  the  mak* 
small  collection   not   exactly  oi 
I,"  but  of  literary  passages,  eac*i 
should  exhibit  some  literary  pe- 
in  its    most    perfect  form.     X^ 
a  delightful  and  endless  pastin:*^ 
'  old  age,  inasmuch  as  it  neve^*' 
finished,  never  could  be  exactl  > 
ry,   and    yet   would    always    t»^ 

And  the  virtuoso.,  in  the  Ek>' 
the  foreign  sense  of  the  wore* 
'C  a  long  search  before  he  coul'^ 
(ample  to  beat  the  sentence  <7' 
y's  quoted  above  as  an  eSort  i  "^ 
kind  of  fictitious  nomenclatur^- 
^□naquhair  runs  it  hard,  at  lea»' 
:h  ears  ;  but  out  of  the  works  af 
y  and  Scolt  there  is  nothing  s<^ 
in  them  there  are  few  things  vt 

if  any,  better.  The  exceUeoC 
id  his  wife,  moreover,  supply  » 
xl  for  some  little  discourse  oa 
ry  equivalent  of  what  the  tech- 
guage  of  heraldry  calls  armeS 
:  to  wit,  names  which  speak  the 


:  later  than 
I  the  'development  of  thip  partic- 
'in  authors  appears  to  be  later 
le  history  of  prose  fiction  itself- 
erious  Greek  novels  as  remain  to 
ilance,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  a( 
,  hnis  and  Chloe,  Theagenes  and 
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Chariclea,  Leucippe  and  Cleitophon,  Chx- 
reas  and  Callirrhoe,  with  all  their  com- 
pany, correspond  not  to  the   Newcomes 
and  the  Davis  Lockers,  but  to  the  Lovels 
and  the  Belvilles.  Indeed  one  could  hardly 
expect  anything  of  the  kind  until  the  ro- 
mance passes  into  the  novel  of  manners 
and  of  satire.   And  we  find  it,  sure  enough, 
in  the  first  examples  of  such  work  of  any 
importance  that  we  have  —  the  work  of 
Lucian.     In  that  delightful  work  the  ex- 
amples which  had  been  set  by  Aristoph- 
anes and  the  other  playwrights,  (for  the 
trick  appeared  on  the  stage  lone  before  it 
appeared  in  novels)  is  worked  out  well, 
but  perhaps  more  sparingly  than  we  might 
have  expected.    The  name  of  that  agree- 
able but  naughty  handmaid  in  the  "Lu- 
cius," that  "damsel  very  audacious  and 
full  of  grace,'*  is  an  ingenious  instance  of 
the  kind,  and  so  are  the  denominations  of 
the  satraps  of  the  realms  of  sleep,  **Ta- 
razion  the  son  of  Matxogenes,  and  Pluto- 
cles  the  son  of  Phantasion."    But  so  little 
of  Lucian's  work  is  directly  narrative  that 
be  had  not  very  much  scope  for  amusing 
himself  in  this  way  after  the  example  of 
bis  master  Aristophanes.     In  the  scanty 
remains  of  Latin  fiction  there  is  even  less 
of  this  sort  of  thing.    The  names  in  the 
"  Satyricon "   (except    Circe,  which    can 
bardly  be  called  an  example)  have  little  or 
lo   allusiveness,  and  if  Apuleius  copied 
he  Greek  "  Ass  "  in  his  Latin  one  (which 
s  disputed,  though  perhaps  needlessly),  he 
nrentout  of  his  way  to  discard  Palxstra 
tor  Fotis.    In  medixval  romance  there  is 
something  of  a  tendency  to  revive  the 
pra.ctice,  but  it  is  slight  and  primitive  in 
expression.    There  is  little  "  play  "  in  the 
ttames,  even  when    they  are  indicative. 
What  is  called  mediaeval  simplicity,  which 
^as  in  many  ways  much  less  simple  than 
people   think,    certainly   appears  in  the 
abundant  use  of  such  appellations  as  Or- 
gueilleuse,  Blanchefleur,  and  so  forth.    In- 
deed these  are  hardly  instances  of  our 
^nd;  a  kind  which  however  always  con- 
tinued to  be  represented  on  the  stage. 
Everyone  who  has  read  or  even  turned 
<^er  the  early  English  drama  knows  how 
iood  our  dramatists  were  of  simply  label- 
ling their  characters,  sometimes  carrying 
the  practice  so  far  as  he  who,  after  chris- 
tening one    character  by  an  impossible 
<iesigoation,   makes    another  say,    "  Oh  I 
that  speaks  him."    This,  as  has  been  re- 
inarked,  it  could  not  well  help  doing,  con- 
sidering that  it  had   been   manufactured 
^or  the  purpose.    The  practice,  though  in 
>ncb  extremes  rather  a  childish  one,  took 
SQch  firm  hold  of  at  least  the  comic  theatre 


that  so  long  as  we  had  a  classic  drama  it 
was  never  abandoned,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  obsolete  yet. 

When  we  turn  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
£n|;lish  novel  it  so  happens,  by  a  rather 
curious  chance,  that  each  of  the  three 
persons  who  are  commonly  and  rightly 
regarded  as  founders  adopted  one,  and  for 
the  most  part  one  only,  of  the  three  possi- 
ble systems  of  naming  characters.  Bun- 
yan  pushes  the  "speaking-name"  to  its 
farthest  possibilities,  yet,  oddly  enough, 
without  any  of  the  reproach  which  not 
unjustly  attends  Sir  Politick  Wouldbe  and 
Sir  Novelty  Fashion.  The  illustrious 
Aphra  Behn  followed  the  Greeks,  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing,  and  the  French  ro- 
mancers of  the  Scuddry  school,  of  whom 
she  knew  much,  in  selecting  the  most 
flowery  names  she  could  find.  Defoe,  in 
accorclance  with  his  general  principle, 
simply  took  the  ordinary  names  of  ordi- 
nary English  life  where  he  had  occasion 
for  names  at  all,  though  now  and  then,  as  ^ 
in  Roxana,  he  had  no  objection  to  a  sound- 
ing stage  name.  And  these  three  prac- 
tices prevail  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  little  or  no  attempt  being  made  at 
that  combination  of  a  possible  and  ordi- 
nary-sounding name  with  a  double  mean- 
ing, which  Thackeray  brought  to  such 
extraordinary  perfection.  Nothing  could 
be  much  better  than  Gulliver,  but  Swift 
did  not  pursue  the  vein  far.  Fielding,  as 
we  should  expect,  mixes  up  all  the  kinds, 
giving  indeed  to  most  of  his  principal 
persons  ordinary  names,  but  frequently 
adopting  the  stage  style  (as  in  Allworthy, 
Colonel  Courtly,  Mrs.  Slipslop,  Tom 
Whipwell  the  coachman,  Snap,  Bagshot, 
and  so  forth),  admitting  Lindamiras,  and 
Bellarmines  when  he  ^els  disposed,  and 
perhaps  we  may  say  adding  a  new  kind  — 
that  of  the  purely  grotesque  name  with  no 

Particular  undermeaning,  such  as  Trulli- 
er,  Blifil,  Hebbers,  which  his  imitator 
Dickens  was  afterwards  to  carry  to  such 
lengths.  Richardson  takes  ordinary,  or  at 
least  actual  and  well-known  names,  but 
always  with  an  inclination  towards  finery 
in  his  choice.  Sterne  is  almost  wholly 
fantastic,  without  any  particular  tendency, 
except  in  grotesque  Latin,  to  one  particu- 
lar Kind  of  fantasy.  Smollett,  so  like 
and  so  unlike  Fielding  in  other  ways, 
maintains  in  this  particular  way  the 
same  likeness  in  dissimilarity.  Trunnion, 
Hatchway,  Pipes,  —  these  are  instances  of 
quite  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  Tom 
Whipwell  (which  at  least  sounds  like  a 
possible  name)  is  a  iong  way  ahead  of 
them.    The  minor  novelists  of  the  century 
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remained  equally  within  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  lines.  Miss  Burney 
never  attempts  the  making  of  names  in 
our  sense;  that  eccentric  person  the  au- 
thor of  "John  Buncle,"  who,  after  being 
perhaps  somewhat  overpraised,  seems  to 
have  sunk  into  unmerited  reverses,  has 
also  little  if  anything^  of  the  kind ;  the  em- 
inent Bao^e,  whom  few  people  would  ever 
have  read  if  it  had  not  pleased  Sir  Walter, 
to  put  him  in  the  Ballantyne  novels,  has 
less;  Dr.  Zachary  Caudle  is  the  nearest 
attempt  that  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  (so  gods 
him  call,  but  he  is  known  to  men  as  Cum- 
berland) makes  in  the  edifying  work  called 
"Henry;"  while  "The  Man  of  Feeling" 
and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  also  yield  nothing  to 
the  inquirer.  When  the  century  ended 
men  had  got  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  Sir 
Politick  Wouldbe  and  Sir  Novelty  Fash- 
ion, except  for  the,  in  both  senses,  almost 
inimitable  nomenclature  of  Bunyan  and  a 
few  hints  in  Fieldin?. 
H  We  have  called  Bunyan  inimitable  in 
both  senses,  and  so  he  is.  Although  the 
public  attention  has  been  too  mucn  con- 
centrated on  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
one  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  uni- 
versally known  passages  of  that  book  to 
see  at  once  what  can  be  done  with  simple 
ticketing,  and  how  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, it  is  to  do  it  again.  The  ever 
memorable  consultation  of  the  jury  at 
Faithful's  trial  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
and  surely  it  may  again  be  quoted. 

And  first  among  themselves,  Mr.  Blind- 
man,  the  foreman,  said,  '*  I  see  clearly  that 
this  man  is  a  heretic."  Then  said  Mr.  No- 
Good,  **  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the 
earth!"  '*Ay,"  said  Mr.  Malice,  "for  I 
hate  the  very  rook  of  him."  Then  said  Mr. 
Lovelust,  **  I  could  never  endure  him.  *'  **  Nor 
I,"  said  Mr.  Liveloose,  **for  he  would  always 
be  condemning  my  way."  **  Hang  him  I  hang 
him  I  "  said  Mr.  Heady.  "A  sorry  scrub  I  " 
said  Mr.  Highmind.  *'  My  heart  riseth  against 
him,"  said  Mr.  Enmity.  *' He  is  a  rogue," 
said  Mr.  Liar.  **  Hanging  is  too  good  for 
him,"  said  Mr.  Cruelty.  **Let  us  despatch 
him  out  of  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Hatelight. 
Then  said  Mr.  Implacable,  **  Might  I  have  all 
the  world  given  me  I  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  him  :  therefore  let  us  bring  him  in  guilty  of 
death." 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing better  than  this  old  favorite  of  the 
public,  for,  as  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  ob- 
serves with  much  sense,  "  You  can't  beat 
the  best,  you  know."  But  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  things  in  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  and  the  "  Holy  War  "  almost 
as  good.  Yet  good  as  they  are  they  are 
clearly  good  where  they  are  and  not  else- 
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where.  If  in  an  ordinary  novel  of  ordi- 
nary manners  we  met  Mr.  Lechery,  Mrs. 
Filth,  and  some  others,  we  should  not  only 
(let  us  trust)  be  shocked,  but  should  cer- 
tainly be  bored.  The  same  danger  attends 
the  less  abstract  but  equally  improbable 
Fashions  and  Absolutes  and  Harkaways 
of  the  stage.  Having  made  up  our  minds 
(generally  with  much  reason)  that  the  stage 
does  not  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  we 
pardon  these  things  and  are  in  a  way 
amused  by  them.  But  as  for  the  last 
eighty  years  or  nearly  so  the  novel  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  life  without 
footlights  or  scenery  or  making-up,  these 
simple  methods  of  deception  hardly  seem 
to  suit  it. 

It  has  been  hinted   that  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
the  play  upon  words  with  the  advantage 
of  not  taxing  the  reader's  credulity  and 
good-nature  too  greatly  came  from  Scott. 
There  had  been  attempts  at  the  thing 
before,  no  doubt;  no  man,  not  even  the 
greatest,  ever  makes  a  clear  and  clean 
start.     But  the  second  person  in  English 
literature,  the  enchanter  who  could  play- 
on  every  string  save  one  —  the  string  of 
pure  passion  —  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the   instruments  of  prose  and  verse,  the 
man  whom  fools  judge  to  be  inferior  in 
this  or  that  kind  simply  because  he  wa!» 
proficient  in  almost  every  one,  the  most, 
inexhaustibly  fertile  of  modern  imagina- 
tions, the  most  naturally  skilful  of  modertm 
talents,   the    hardest   worker,    the    most 
genial  playfellow,  the  kindest  heart,  and 
the  largest  though  the  least  pretentious* 
brain  of  two  centuries,  —  in  other  words^ 
and  to  drop  a  clumsy  and  useless  peri- 
phrase.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  seems  to  have 
been    responsible   for   refreshing  fiction 
with   this  as  with    many  other  devices* 
Kennaquhairhas  been  noticed;  Waverley 
itself,  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  in 
word-making,  is  hardly  if  at  all  less  happy, 
though  it  may  be  feared  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  readers  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  an  actual  name  of  old  standing,  and 
perhaps  not  a  very  small  proportion  never 
connect  it  with  the  fact  that  the  hero  was 
"  not  exactly  famous  for  knowing  his  own 
mind."     Killancureit  is  not  so  happy  as 
Kennaquhair,  but  it  has  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with   the  oddities  of  Scotch 
nomenclature  a  certain  false  air  of  proba- 
bility.    In  Clippurse  and  Hookem  we  fall 
quite  back  into  the  older  and  ruder  style. 
The  farms  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bertram,  Singleside,  Loverless,  Lie-alone, 
and  so  forth,  rather  tend  to  be  classed  in 
this  lower  form ;    and  with    Lieutenant 
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Ta£Eril  in  the  "  Antiquary  "  we  retire  more 
tban  half  a  century  back  to  the  days  of 
Smollett.    Indeed  it  seems  probable  that 
Scott  exercised  the  humor,  the  fancy,  and 
the  wit  which  he  possessed  in  such   re- 
markable measure  in  a  very  haphazard 
way  in  this  direction  as  in  others.    There 
may   be  doubts    about    Fairservice,  —  it 
sounds  as  if  it  migl^t  have  been  a  name; 
but   Captain  Comnkey  deserves  I  think 
place  on  quite  the  right  side  of  the  line ; 
while  the  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,  that 
"gentle  Johnstone  "  who  frightened  poor 
Oliver  Proudfute  so  terribly,  and  Roger 
Wildrake,  of  Squattlesea   Mere    in    the 
moist  country  ot  Lincoln,  are  far  on  that 
side.     It  might  be  an  abuse  of  the  read- 
er's patience  and  the  editor's  space  if  one 
were  to  go  through  all  the  beloved  vol- 
umes in  quest  of  *' speaking  names  ;  '*  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  Scott  they  hold 
a  position  not  to  be  paralleled  bemre  in 
respect  of  the  two  characteristics  of  being 
suggestive  in  meaning  and  at  the  same 
time  not  glaringly  impressible  or  improb- 
able as  appellations.     Stanchells  for  a 
jailer  is  one  of  the  happiest ;    Goldthread 
for  a  mercer  not  quite  one  of  the  roost 
happy;  and  the  Rev.  Simon  Chatterly  for 
a.  clergyman  (if  Scott  had  had  a  little  more 
local  knowledge  of  England  he  would  have 
improved  on  this  and  made  it  Chatteris, 
unless  bv  chance  he  had  feared  the  effect 
on  the  Wemyss  family)  is  better  than  Dr. 
Quackleben  for  a  doctor.    But  a  compar- 
ison  of    the    most    felicitous    examples 
axnoog  these  exhibits  clearly  enough  what 
is  aimed  at  by  the  practitioner  in  this 
tind:  a  little  gentle  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  risible  faculties  without  quite 
&ucb  a  demand  on  general  credulity  as  is 
involved  in  the  allegorical  and  the  stage 
systems.     Except  in  a  dream  one  cannot 
well  away  with  Mrs.  Filth,  even  though 
she  was  **as  merry  as  the  maids;  "  it  re- 
(juires  at  least  some  share  of  what  some 
persoDs  are  believed  to  call  stage  illusion 
to  make  one  put  up  with  Captain  Abso- 
lute.   But   as  for  Waverley,   the  thing, 
c^Q  without   the   Gazetteer,  makes   no 
demand  upon  credulity  at  all;  and  there 
have  been  persons,  by  no  means  actual 
^ools,  who  had  never  even  thought  of  the 
certainly  not  deeply  hidden  meaning  of 
Newcome.     The  practice  in  short  gives  a 
land  of  additional  relish  to  fiction  ;  it  is  a 
little  joke  between  author  and  reader  not 
poshed  obtrusively  far,  and  yet  establish- 
ugthat  feeling  oi  mutual  understanding 
sod  companionship  in  secrets  which  is  so 
<feiightfal  to  the  poor  human  mind. 
Scott  did  not,  however,  teach  this  knack 


to  his  contemporaries  and  followers  as  a 
rule.  Miss  Austen  has  nothing  of  it;  her 
demure  and  sedate  humor  (for  there  has 
been  one  woman  who  was  a  humorist) 
either  not  needing  or  not  liking  this  mas- 
culine trick.  Miss  Edgeworth  tried  it 
now  and  then,  but  not  eminently.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Jameses  (not  that 
it  is  wished  to  insinuate  any  ignorant 
contempt  of  James)  and  their  like  did  not 
attempt  it.  Peacock  was  very  fond  of 
speaking  names ;  but  he  affected  for  the 
most  part  the  broadly  impossible  kind, 
such  as  Mr.  Anyside  Antijack,  Mt.  Feath- 
ernest  Derrydown,  and  so  forth.  His 
chief  excursions  in  the  more  refined  vari- 
ety are,  like  the  Foster,  Jenkison,  and 
Escot,  of  **  Headlong  Hall,"  elaborate 
puns  in  the  veiled  obscurity  of  a  learned 
language,  and  were  probably  suggested  by 
Rabelais,  whose  own  work  is  the  greatest 
storehouse  of  such  things  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Still  Glowry  is  excellent  of  its 
kind.  Captain  Marryat  also,  when  he  af- 
fects this  kind  of  name  at  all,  takes  the 
straightforward  line  with  his  Simples  and 
Easys  on  the  one  hand,  his  Disparts  and 
his  Muddles  on  the  other.  Dickens,  as 
has  been  said,  struck  out  for  himself  or 
borrowed  from  Fielding  an  entirely  differ- 
ent trick,  that  of  observing  all  the  most 
out-of-the  way  names  he  could  find  in  real 
life  and  using  them  up  for  his  personages. 
It  has  been  held,  if  not  established,  by 
inquirers  into  this  sort  of  thing  that  not 
even  the  most  impossible -sounding  of 
Dickens's  names  is  an  actual  coinage  or 
invention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  through 
the  other  novelists  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century  —  Theodore  Hook,  Bul- 
wer,  Lever,  and  the  rest.  For  it  may  be 
said  with  pretty  general  safety  that  they 
made  few  if  any  experiments  in  the  more 
elaborate  kind  of  speaking  or  punning 
name,  such  instances  as  Jack  Brag  and 
Major  Monsoon  not  coming  properly 
within  the  definition.  Disraeli  was  re- 
markably happy  with  Tadpole  and  Taper, 
less  so  with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey.  And  so 
we  come  to  the  author  who,  refining  upon 
Scott  and  devoting  no  small  part  of  his 
own  peculiar  combination  of  thought  and 
whim  to  the  matter,  has  left  us  examples 
probably  unapproachable  and  certainly 
unapproached  by  any  of  his  own  follow- 
ers. Anthony  Trollope,  in  such  things  as 
Sir  Warwick  Westend  for  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  Mr.  Pessimus  Anticant  for 
Carlyle,  merely  relapsed  into  compara- 
tively childish  things  instead  of  following 
his  model. 
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As  is  generally  the  case  with  such 
gifts  Thackeray's  faculty  for  allusive  no- 
menclature appeared  early  but  not  in  its 
best  or  most  matured  condition.  It  is  at 
first  a  little  rudimentary  :  Yellowplush  for 
a  footman,  Deuceace  for  a  gambler, 
Roundband  for  an  accountant,  though 
amusing  enough  are  not  exactly  master- 
pieces, and  are  quite  of  the  old  school. 
But  their  great  author  developed  them, 
even  as  he  developed  the  other  ancient 
and  somewhat  infantine  trick  of  misspell- 
ing, into  something  truly  sublime.  You 
may  tind  examples  in  all  stages  through- 
out his  works,  in  the  most  unexpected 
places  as  well  as  in  the  most  expected, 
and  sometimes  arranged  with  a  symmet- 
rical and  systematic  whimsicality  which 
is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  Like  certain 
great  artists  in  other  arts  he  makes  his 
names  in  sets :  beautiful  names  which 
lesser  men  would  fondly  preserve  and 
repeat  throughout  a  whole  book,  while  this 
prodigal  throws  o£E  a  whole  series  of  them 
for  a  mere  parenthesis.  Such  is  "  Lady 
Crackenbury,  Mrs.  Chippenham,  and  Ma- 
dame de  la  Cruchecass^e,  the  French  sec- 
retary's wife,"  where  Mrs.  Chippenham, 
thrown  in  with  careless  ease  between  the 
others,  is  what  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman 
of  1830  would  have  called  pyramidaL 
Who  but  Thackeray  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  or  spared  the  genius  to  make 
Thistlewood  the  family  name  of  the  house 
of  Bareacres?  or  have  fiung  away  the 
Count  von  Springbock-Hohenlaufen  on  a 
single  mention?  or  have  not  grudged  to 
drop  from  the  current  pen  MM.  de  Truf- 
figny  (of  the  Perigord  Family)  ?  Portan- 
sherry  is  not  difficult,  and  is  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  Portanferry,  for  Thack- 
eray was  as  true  to  Scott  as  it  behoved 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  second  division 
of  the  century  to  be  to  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  first.  But  how  noble,  how  plausible, 
is  the  house  of  ••  Tiler  and  Feltham,  Hat- 
ters and  Army  Accoutrement  Makers"! 
Nor  to  some  tastes  at  any  rate  are  those 
instances  the  least  pleasing  where  the 
author  seems  to  indulge  in  pure  burlesque 
without  any  hidden  meaning,  as  in  the 
assembly  which  was  attended  by  **the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Stilton,  Due  de  la 
Gruy^re,  Marchioness  of  Cheshire,  Mar- 
chese  Alessandro  Strachino,  Comte  de 
Brie,  Baron  Schapzuger  [Sic,  but  should 
it  not  be  **  Schabzieger  "  ?],  Chevalier  Tos- 
ti,"  etc.  And  Mrs.  Winkworth  ?  And 
**  Mrs.  Hardyman,  who  had  had  out  her 
thirteen  sisters,  daughters  of  a  country 
curate,  the  Rev.  Felix  Rabbits,  and  mar- 
ried eleven  of  them,  seven  high  up  in  the 


service  "  ?  and  "  Baron  Pitchley  and  Grills- 
by  "  ?  But  we  should  have  to  construct 
a  compitX&  index  nominum  to  the  thirteen 
volumes  in  order  to  do  justice  to  this  sub- 
ject The  fancy,  never  degenerating  into 
antic  or  mannerism,  grew  on  the  author  as 
he  lived,  and  the  last  paper  but  one  that  he 
ever  wrote,  the  last  that  he  ever  finished, 
has  that  ingenious  list  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Clubs  which  ends  with  the  Ultratorium,so 
pleasantly  and  unexpectedly  appended  to 
its  neighbor. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  some   excel- 
lent persons,  and  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons not  so  excellent,  to  whom  this  sort  of 
thing  brings  no  comfort  but  the  reverse. 
Their  objection  to  these  little  jokes,  these 
little  words  to  the  wise,  between  author 
and  reader  is  part  of  a  still  larger  objec- 
tion which  is  felt  by  the  same  persons,  or 
the  same  class  of  persons,  to  anything 
allusive  or  cryptic  in  literary  style.     Ill- 
natured  but  acute  judges   have  set  this 
down  as  closely  connected  with  the  immor- 
tal sentence  of  the  immortal   Scrub,  a^ 
part  of  the  general  resentment  which  is 
felt  at  those  who  laugh  consumed! y  wher^ 
the  jest  is  not  clearly  seen.     It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  the  practice  when  pursued 
discreetly   gives  much  delight  to   othe^' 
persons  who  are  perhaps  better  worth  coim-^ 
suiting;  and   that  the  whole  subject  o: 
names  and  their  appeal  is  a  curious  am 
a    rather    mysterious   one.    There   is 
critic,  rather  a  ferocious  critic  in  bis  vrzy^-m 
who  admits  quite  frankly  that  he  is  neve^* 
a  fair  judge  of  any  novel  where  the  hen 
ine  is  named  Margaret,  not  because  of  an;^ 
particular  associations  with  any  bearer  o 
that  name,  but  because  the  name   itself 
exercises  an  automatic  fascination  on  hiirm 
and  disposes  him  to  shameless  partialitjr^* 
The  feeling,  though  it  once  found  a  mis^ 
taken  expression  which  gave  rise  to  tb^ 
long    reign  of  the    Lindamiras  and   the 
Bellarmines,  is  a  perfectly  genuine  feel- 
ing.   And  as  is  the  romantic  attraction, 
so  is  the  comic.     It  appeals  to  those  to 
whom  it  does  appeal  and  not  to  others  ;  a 
sentence  which  may  seem  hopelessly  un- 
philosophical,  but  which  really   contains 
the  root  of  all  critical  philosophy.     But 
though  it  is  impossible  to  go  behind  these 
elemental  sorceries,  it  is  possible  to  draw 
some  inferences  about  the  way  in  which 
they  usually  make  themselves   most   at- 
tractive.    For  instance,  except  in  a   very 
short  story,  a  verv  capricious  or  glaring 
use  of  the  '*  speaking   name  '*  would   be 
usually   anything    but   successful.     The 
names  of  this  class  which  have  been  used 
for  constant  recurrence  in   long  no  veil 
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have,  since  tbe  relinemeni  of  the  art  at  members  of  their  own  species  or  tribe, 

any  rate,  been  such  as  do  not  violently  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  never 

challenge    recogdition    of    their    double  guilty  of  "  allelophagy."     Not  that  they 

neaoiog.     Crawley,  Newconie,  Waveriey,  ire  deterred   by  moral   scruples,  but  the 

all  these  might  be  ordinary  patronymics,  idea  has  not  occurred  to  cbem,  they  not 

with  no  asnominal  appropriateness  to   the  being,   so    to   speak,   professional   carni- 

iDdividuatat  all.     The  punning  element  in  vores.     But    when    Protanthropos    found 

them  is  not  teasing  or  obtrusive  ;  it  may  iiimself  by  changed  chmatic  conditions  or 

suggest  itself  at  right  moments  andalittle  enforced   emigration   less   and    less   well 

heighten  the  interest,  but  that  is  all.     If  provided  with  the  fruits  of  tbe  soil,  and 

tbe  more  fantastic  kind  of  suggestion  is  increasingly    compelled    to    adopt    other 

introduced,  it  must  be,  as  we  have  seen  in  means  of  sustenance  than  digging  up  edi- 

commenting  on  Thackerav's  practice,  in-  ble  roots,  biting  ofi  new  leafshoots,  gath- 

troduced  but  casually  and  not  too  much  ering  nuts  and  fruits,  or  tearing  open  the 

rtlied  on.     It  is  a  Mors  d'acuvrt,  not  a  crowns  of  unfolding  herbs  or  pdms,  to 

dish.  George  Saintsbury.  devour  the  edible  heart  of  the  cnicifer  or 

the  endoE^en,  then  he  was  forced  in   the 

struggle  for  existence  to  nourish  himself 

on  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  insects,  molluscs, 
spiders  —  whatever  form  of  nutritive  mat- 
From  The  FonniihilT  R*Tin.  ter  he  could   find   to   satisfy  his  hunger. 
THE  ETHICS  OF  CANNIBALISM,  He  became  a  more  effective  beast  of  prey 
I  THINK  it  is  probable  that  the  circum-  than  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  or  the  cave- 
stances  which  brought  about  the  transfer-  bear;  for  his   cunning  and   his  resort  to 
(nation  of  a  genus  of  anthropoid  apes  into  artificial   weapons    stood    him   in    belter 
jpright,  self-conscious,  enterprising  man,  stead   than   the    six-inch- ong   canines   of 
x>ade  our  early  human  ancestors  chiefly  Macharodui  inA  the  sickle-like  claws  of 
::arni¥orous  in  their  diet,  and,  I  also  sus-  ^""^  ipilaus.    And  why  not,  when  he 
>ect,  iUjjao^ayoi,   or  "  eaters   of  one   an-  ""•'*  reproduce  the  tiger's  fangs  with  his 
>lher."  •     The  existing  apes  and  monkeys  sharpened  flints,  and  the  knock-down  blow 
w-e  mainly  vegetarians   in   their   natural  "  ^"^   B""ly  bear  with  his   tree-branch 
ttate,  more,  it  would  seem,  because  plant-  studded  with  thorns  or  twig-spikes,  or  set 
■e»od  is   the  easiest  and  most   accessible  """j,  razor-edged    shells  ;    and   when    he 
form  of  nourishment  they  can  obtain  in  could  superadd  to  these  extraneous  aids 
theirpresenteoBditioosof  life.    Stillthey  '"=  ^nare,  the  pitfall,  and  the  choice  of 
are  much  more  carnivorous  and  general  in  opportunity?     To  the  dim,  confused  con- 
their  dietary  than  students  of  natural  his-  science  of  earliest  man  the  murder  of  his 
tory  formerly  imagined.     Most  monkeys  tellow-maa  was  no  more  a  shock  than  the 
*nd  baboons  are  insectivores;  some,  such  attacking  :and  devouring  of  a  wounded 
*s  the  CoMus  velltrosus—A   beautiful,  wolf  would  be  to  his  hungry  fellow-wolves. 
Ihumbless,  black   and   while,  long-haired  No  doubt,  long  before  man  was  quite  de- 
njonkeyof  west  Africa  — are  exceedingly  termmed  as  a  species  or  a  genus,  there 
food  of   spiders,   grubs,   and   even   scor-  existed  among  his  progenitors  the  same 
pions.     All  the  Simiida  will  eat  eggs,  and  vaguely  defined ''  tribaP'  idea  which  is  so 
1  scarcely  know  of  any,  in  the  old  world,  marked  in  the  baboons,  and  which   to  a 
"hich  will  not  eagerly  devour  meat  or  fish  «rtain  extent  influences  the  condition  of 
»hen  they  can  get  it,  though  I  admit  they  ^fst  species  of  apes  and  monkeys.     The 
prtfer  it  cooked,  and  will  often  reject  it  advantages    and    duties    of    combmation 
»hen  raw,  thus  showing  the  vague  longing  ">"*'  ^2*'=  been  even   more  evident  and 
for  a   c»isint  which    must   have   uncon-  understood  by  h.m  -by  his  very  ra.w/i 
KiouEly  urged  on  early  man  in  his  experi-  iiftre  — than  they  are  by  the  intelligent 
ntots  with  fire.     Still,  I   can  recall  no  African  baboons  which  in  their  little  tribal 
Wlbenticated   case   of   monkeys  or  apes  communities   protect  and   assist  one  an- 
deliberately  attacking,  killing,  and  eating  ""'e''-  'hough   Ihay  may  attack   and   kill 
strangers   from  other   ahen   families    or 
•iTMtoie  toeoin  «(«rm">Il»lDphiKi,"  inilngoai  iribes.     Early    man,   compelled   for   pur- 
•""'hropoiAap,"  which  Inter,  logttber with  "md-  poses  of  self-defence  and  effectual  attack 
!&.ti"i™V;.'.,~".',.   ■frirS'.S;  »  ."l>ordi».tt  tadi.idu.l  riv,lr,to  a  com. 
■•ninpriiicipIeiDC  laeial  Konamy  even  imang  the  blnation  of  his   brothers  and  sisters  and 
te^hVhe.- whi  "tiSlf  M»  *'l"Ih"ri!i"  cousins  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts 
*i4.mdi  wooded  Hoiir^ck^d'tS'piKetVndde.  or  of  hostile  fellow-men,  or  to  carry  out 
•"mibjoibet  ogw*.  a  successful  raid  on  a  coveted  feeding- 
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ground,  or   to   pursue  and   do  to  death 
some  elephant  or  wild  bull,  would  soon 
acquire    the  conviction   that    it  was  in- 
expedient —  and  consequently  wrong  — 
gratuitously  to  murder  a  fellow-tribesman, 
unless    under    overpowering    individual 
provocation  —  such  as  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  an  uncle  to  share  a  hoard  of  oys- 
ters, or  the  too  marked  attentions  of  a 
cousin    to    one's    courted    bride.      Con- 
sequently a   social   condition   would  be 
reached  similar  to  that  of  most  existing 
savage  races,  wherein  there  is  normally 
peace  and  security  among  the  members  of 
a  tribe,  but  where  no  obligations  to  hu- 
manity in  general,  to  extra-tribal  mankind, 
are  recognized.     It  therefore  follows  that 
in  this  stage  of  morality  it  is  not  wrong  to 
kill  a  fellow-human  if  he  does  not  belong 
to  your  community.     Nay,  more,  it  is  mer- 
itorious; for  pristine  man  and  the  exist- 
ing savage  was  and  is  penetrated  by  a 
vague  Understanding  of  this  terrible  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  which  we  are  involved, 
and  so  far  from  framing  such  a  proverb 
as  "The  more,  the   merrier,"  he  would 
find  satisfaction  in  killing  a  stranger  by 
the  feeling  that  it  meant  one  more  rival 
out  of  the  way  —  one  more  competitor  for 
food,  and  space,  and  the  right  to  repro- 
duce, got  rid  of.     Once  you  have  killed 
your  man,  reasons  the   modern  savage, 
and  no  doubt  reflected  primeval  humanity, 
once  the  initial  crime,  if  crime,  is  com- 
mitted, why  neglect  such  good  food,  why 
not  eat  your  slain  enemy?    These  low 
human  types  would  be  as  little  influenced 
by  sentimental  considerations  at  flrst  as 
a   hungry  lion   or  a  half-starved  hyaena. 
Man's  flesh,  to  them,  would  be  as  other 
flesh  ;  perhaps,  however,  more  nourishing, 
tender,  and  savory.     Beginning  accident- 
ally as  occasional  cannibals,  without  the 
deliberate  correlation  of  the  killing  and 
eating,  these  savages  would  soon  become 
so  enamored  of  this  food-supply  —  a  meat 
so  easily  obtained  as  contrasted  with  the 
wearisome  and  precarious  chase  of  wild 
animals  —  that  they  would  eventually  de- 
liberately hunt  and  kill  their  fellow-men 
who  were  strangers  to  their  tribe  or  com- 
munity, for  the  sole  purpose  of  feasting 
on  their  flesh.     And  there  is  no  question 
that,  to  their  thinking,  man's  meat  must  be 
supremely  delicious,  or  else  why  do  so 
many  African    tribes  undertake   regular 
cannibalistic  raids  when  their  country  is 
bountifully  provided  by  nature  with  easily 
obtained  food,  such  as  edible  roots,  ber- 
ries,  nuts,  all    manner  of  game   in   the 
forests   and  fish  in  the  rivers?     Captain 
Coquilhat,  an  official  of  the  Congo  Free 


State,  who  resided  for  one  or  two  years 
among  the  Bangala  of  the  upper  Congo, 
and   effected    such    wonders   in   gaining 
their  friendship  and  confidence,  and   in 
winning  them  over  to  military  service  un- 
der the  Free  State  government,  gives  in 
his  recent  book  gra{5hic  descriptions   of 
the  frequent  warlike  expeditions  under- 
taken by  one  section  of  the  Bangala  against 
other  kindred  and  adjoining  tribes,  seem- 
ingly for  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  hu- 
man flesh  to  eat.    And  yet  as  he  points 
out,  their  country  is  well  provided  with  a 
variety  of  vegetable  food   and  domestic 
animals,  such  as  fowls,  dogs,  goats,  and 
sheep,  to  say  nothing  of  an   incredible 
abundance  of  fish  in  their  land  of  lakes 
and  rivers.    The  same  observation  holds 
good  about  the  Monbuttu  on  the  upper 
Welle,  of  whom  we  have  had  such  vivid 
descriptions  from  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and 
Emin  Pasha.     In   this  pleasant  land  of 
gentle-mannered,  sunny-tempered  people, 
where  the  loveliness  of  surrounding  nature 
seems  to  impart  a  joyance  to  the  native 
life  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  beauty, 
which  provokes  a  decided  aesthetic  devel- 
opment of  decorative  art;  in  this  country 
of  stately  forests,  where  the  vivid  scarlet 
of  a  parrot's   tail-feathers,  or   the   blue- 
green  and  purple  harmony  of  the  plantain- 
eater's  plumage,  or  the  cream-white  flower- 
bracts  of  a  mussanda^  and  the  graceful 
poise  of  a  swaying  oil-palm,  appear  to  ex- 
cite a  keen  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  native 
mind  —  in  this  land  of  beauty  and  abun- 
dance, cannibalism  is  as  established,  prac- 
tical, and  ordinary  a  custom  as  our  eating 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork  in  England.     In 
Monbuttuland  droves  of  slaves  and  cap- 
tives are  herded  and  fatted  like  cattle 
against  killing-day.     So  is  it  to  a  great 
extent  among  the  Manyema  people,  whose 
occasional   relapses   into  anthropophagy, 
even  while  serving  as  porters  in  explor- 
ers' caravans  on  the  upper  Congo,  have 
excited     somewhat    exaggerated    horror 
among  the  Europeans  who  reported  the 
news.     I    say  exaggerated,  because    the 
Europeans  in  question  dated  their  reports 
from  the  Bangala  district,  almost  in  sight 
of  cannibal  repasts  which  took  place  from 
time  to  time  without  exciting  much  com- 
ment.    This  phase  of  cannibalism  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  sheer  gourmandise^  and   is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  savages  of  Africa, 
whose  lands  are  well  supplied  with  food, 
and  it  scarcely  applies  to  the  more  sombre 
eating  of  man's  flesh  which  takes  place  in 
Polynesia  and  Australia,  and  arises  rather 
from  deficient  food  or  meat-supply,  or  from 
religious  motives,  than  from  a  depraved 
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liking  for  this  particular  kind  of  flesh. 
Acts  of  cannibalism,  it  would  appear, 
often  occur  among  the  Australian  savages 
which  are  prompted  by  principles  of  econ- 
omy and  thrift,  and  are  in  no  way  inspired 
by  sentimental  considerations  nor  by  a 
spirit  of  boastful  savagery,  such  as  that 
which  occasionally  incites  the  Chinese, 
or  the  North-American  Indians,  or  the 
Arabized  east- Africans,  to  devour  the 
hearts  or  livers  of  their  slain  enemies. 
That  very  interesting  compilation,  "The 
Races  of  Australia,"  edited  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Curr,  gives  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  se- 
verely practical,  the  brutally  materialistic 
nature  of  the  native  Australian.  In  the 
hard  life  he  has  to  lead  —  or  ^/i^/ to  lead, 
in  the  days  when  his  tribal  laws  and  regu- 
lations were  framed  —  in  a  semi-desert, 
poor,  unproductive  country  (as  nature 
made  it),  he  has  been  obliged  to  turn  to 
account  every  source  of  food  supply  which 
is  naturally  provided,  for  he  is  too  brutish 
to  have  practised  agriculture,  and  having 
never  risen  above  the  hunter  stage  —  the 
lowest  of  all  human  conditions,  the  most 
purely  animal  —  he  has  scarcely  attempted 
to  exercise  that  deliberate  interference 
with  the  natural  conditions  of  his  environ- 
ment which  elsewhere  has  so  vastly  modi- 
fied human  surroundings,  and  has  enabled 
the  superior  races  of  mankind  to  supple- 
ment with  art  what  is  lacking  in  nature. 
The  dearth  of  food  with  which  the  Austra- 
lian is  always  threatened  urges  him  not  to 
repudiate  any  form  of  flesh  which  may 
come  in  his  way,  and  consequently  the 
bodies  of  those  who  may  be  accidentally 
killed  would,  in  most  cases,  be  devoured 
by  their  hungry  friends  or  fellow-tribes- 
men. It  is  naively  remarked  in  the  work 
I  have  referred  to  —  **  The  Races  of  Aus- 
tralia"—  that  "if  a  fat  man  fell  from  a 
tree  and  broke  his  neck,  he  would  certainly 
be  eaten."  So  also,  among  certain  tribes, 
which  in  addition  to  taking  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  to  limit  the  privilege  of 
procreation  to  a  few  males  in  the  commu- 
nity, allow  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  kill 
o£E  such  of  their  children  as  seem  untit  or 
unnecessary.  The  bodies  of  the  children 
so  killed  are  eaten  by  the  father  or  male 
relatives.  The  mother  does  not  abstain 
from  sentiment,  but  because  she  is  not 
allowed  by  the  men  to  share  such  tooth- 
some viands ;  for,  strange  to  say,  both  in 
Africa  and  Australia  women  are  often  pre- 
cluded from  eating  human  flesh  because 
their  selfish,  overbearing  mates  think  it 
too  good  to  be  lavished  on  the  weaker  sex. 
The  native  races  of  Australia  are  so  low 
in  the  scale,  so  brutelike  in  their  unre- 
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claimed  condition,  that  it  is  hardly  more 
reasonable  to  blame  them  for  their  utilita- 
rian cannibalism  than  it  would  be  to  ani- 
madvert severely  on  the  immorality  of 
monkeys  or  the  ferocity  of  wolves.  But 
the  African  —  a  vigorous  race  of  men, 
more  rational,  more  susceptible  to  im- 
provement, and  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  he  can  assimilate  the  civiliza- 
tion that  is  thrust  on  him  —  deserves  rig- 
orous punishment  when  he  persists  in 
eating  the  flesh  of  his  own  species  not- 
withstanding the  bountiful  supplies  of 
other  food  his  continent  supplies.  I  never 
so  thoroughly  appreciated  the  "  unneces- 
sary" character  of  this  African  anthro- 
pophagy as  during  an  exploration  of  the 
upper  Cross  River*  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year.  My  canoe  had  been 
stopped,  and  I  had  been  "  captured  "  and 
carried  on  shore  by  a  noisy,  boisterous 
band  of  natives.  They  meant  me  no 
harm,  but  objected  to  my  visiting  the 
tribe  beyond  them,  with  whom  they  were 
at  war.  Their  country  bore  a  singularly 
prosperous  appearance,  with  its  tidy  plan- 
tations of  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  ground- 
nuts, collocasia  arums,  manioc,  Indian 
corn,  and  bananas  ;  and  the  large  herds  of 
sleek  cattle  and  the  numerous  sheep,  goats, 
fowls,  and  Muscovy  ducks.  So  abundant 
was  food,  and  so  exceptional  were  these 
Africans  in  their  hospitality,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  days  they  had  filled  my 
canoes  with  twelve  hundred  yams,t  a  num- 
ber of  corn-cobs,  fowls,  ducks,  sheep,  and 
goats,  until  I  had  to  cry,  "  Hold  I  enough," 
because  the  canoes  were  dangerously 
overloaded.  Moreover,  they  presented  a 
large  bullock  to  my  Kruboys.  Any  one 
who  knows  Africa  and  the  natural  stingi- 
ness of  the  negro  will  realize  how  abun- 
dant must  have  been  the  local  food  supply 
to  account  for  such  easy  generosity  as 
this.  Yet  in  this  land  of  plenty  the  peo- 
ple craved  for  human  flesh,  to  obtain 
which  they  were  constantly  fighting  with 
their  neighbors.  But  a  little  while  before 
my  arrival  a  successful  "  bag  "  of  captives 
had  been  made,  a  feast  had  taken  place, 
and,  as  a  relic  of  the  abundance,  there 
was  a  smoke-dried  human  leg  hanging 
from  the  rafters  in  the  chief^s  hut  where  I 
sat  and  parleyed,  which  swayed  to  and  fro 
over  the  smoking  brands  on  the  clay 
hearth.  Lower  down  the  Cross  River,  in 
the  district  of  Enyofi  (part  of  the   I  bo 


^  *  The  Cross  River  is  an  important  stream  which 
rises  in  the  plateau  south  of  the  River  Binue,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

t  These  yams  are  so  large  that  one  and  a  half  forms 
a  sufficient  daily  ration  even  for  a  hungry  Kruboy. 
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country),  about  the  most  cold-blooded 
cannibalism  is  reported  to  exist  which  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  Youths  are  pur- 
chased at  the  interior  slave-markets,  and 
are  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  the  young 
sheep  and  oxen  which  we  turn  into  weth- 
ers and  bullocks  —  are  deliberately  un- 
sexed  so  that  they  may  fatten  quicker,  and 
are  then  fed  upon  yams  and  nourishing 
food  till  they  are  ready  for  the  feast.  Hor- 
rible and  incredible  as  this  statement  may 
appear,  it  is  one  that  I  make  on  good 
authority  ;  and  this  phase  of  cannibalism 
has  also,  I  believe,  come  under  the  notice 
of  certain  traders  and  missionaries  of  Old 
Calabar  who  have  visited  the  district  I 
speak  of. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  abrupt  ces- 
sation of  the  exportation  of  slaves,  which 
was  brought  about  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  by  British  intervention,  temporarily 
increased  the  prevalence  of  cannibalism  in 
the  Oil  Rivers  and  Niger  delta  *  Having 
no  longer  a  profitable  market  for  their 
war-captives  and  criminals,  the  natives 
have  found  it  more  convenient  to  con- 
sume them  than  to  let  them  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness  and  cumber  the  ground ;  for 
the  domestic  slaves  in  these  parts  seem- 
ingly will  /i^/work  for  their  living;  they 
oppose  to  all  threats  and  coercion  a 
dogged  resistance  of  stubborn  idleness 
that  nothing  can  overcome.  Slave  labor 
in  Africa  is  a  broken  reed  to  rely  on. 
We  want  the  vigorous,  cheerful  work  of 
free,  willing  men,  like  Kruboys  and  Zan- 
zibaris. 

For  the  cannibalism  of  the  epicure,  of 
the  kind  I  have  just  described,  no  shadow 
of  an  excuse  can  be  found  in  our  view  of 
morality.  Indeed,  all  forms  of  cannibal- 
ism wherein  the  victim  is  killed  to  be 
eaten  are  inadmissible  in  a  state  of  civil- 
ization based  on  our  code  of  laws,  and 
sharing  our  conception  of  right  and  wrong, 
from  the  fact  that  they  involve  a  prelimi- 
nary crime.  Human  life,  in  the  dominant 
form  of  civilization,  and  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced public  opinion  of  the  present  day, 
is  becoming  increasingly  sacred  and  pre- 
cious —  so  much  so  that  we  can  hardly 
realize  that  it  is  not  a  hundred  years  since 
our  cruel  ancestors  hanged  men  and  wom- 
en for  small  robberies,  forgeries,  and 
uttering  false  coin,  and  it  is  with  difficulty, 
and  only  by  the  necessity  of  self-preser- 
vation, that  we  can  sanction  the  destruction 


*  This  much  must  be  said  in  palliation  of  the 
Mohammedan  slave-raiders,  that  they  often  break  up 
communities  of  inveterate  cannibals,  and  that  once 
Mohammedanized  the  negro  regards  cannibalism  with 
horror. 


of  our  enemies  in  warfare  or  the  execution 
of  a  murderer  —  one  who  has  rightly  for- 
feited his  life  hy  depriving  another  of  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  living.  But  in 
Africa,  many  parts  of  Asia,  in  Polynesia 
and  Australia,  much  less  importance  is 
attached  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and 
the  murder  of  a  stranger,  an  outsider  of 
the  tribe,  is  rather  a  matter  for  glorifica- 
tion. I  blame  these  cannibals  less  for  the 
eating  of  the  fiesh  of  their  own  species, 
which  from  their  point  of  view  is  utilizing 
good  food,  than  for  the  initial  and  unpar- 
donable crime  of  murder.  In  my  own 
case  I  know  I  should  bitterly  resent  being 
killed,  but  once  dead  it  would  not  only 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  but  it 
would  be  a  source  of  actual  satisfaction  to 
know  that  my  earthly  tenement  had  found 
sepulture  in  the  bodily  systems  of  ray  fel- 
low-humans —  that  my  component  atoms, 
or  a  good  proportion  of  them,  had  re-en- 
tered on  active  work  in  society,  so  to 
speak,  with  such  a  pleasant  abruptness, 
instead  of  being  doomed  to  absorption  by 
a  mixed  myriad  of  lower  forms  of  life. 
How  much  more  agreeable  the  prospect 
of  having  one*s  mortal  remains  consumed 
by  a  restless,  enterprising  hyaena  or  a  soar- 
ing vulture  (the  beautiful  Parsi  notion) 
than  to  languish  in  the  inactive  forms  of 
cemetery  flowers  and  evergreen  shrubs! 
It  is  this  consideration  which  leads  me  to 
mention  a  beautiful  and  sentimental  form 
of  cannibalism  now  almost  extinct,  but 
which  prevailed  originally  in  parts  of 
Asia,  America,  and  Africa,  where,  as 
anciently  among  the  Issedones  of  central 
Asia  {teste  Herodotus)  and  the  Tibetans 
some  six  centuries  ago,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  died  were  reverently  reduced  to  an 
edible  paste  and  consumed  by  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  This  practice  may  not 
be  consonant  with  our  ideas  and  scruples, 
but  no  one  can  refuse  to  admit  its  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  susceptibility  for  po- 
etic treatment.  The  loving  absorb  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  loved  one,  and  the 
latter  in  dying  has  the  happy  assurance 
that  his  or  her  dissolving  molecules  will 
not  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  but  will  acquire  new  being  in  the 
old  haunts  and  amid  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  their  former  activity.  This 
conception  must  have  proved  strangely 
attractive  to  the  meiempsychosic  mind  of 
savage  and  semi-civilized  man  ;  but  in 
some  countries,  and  under  ruder  condi- 
tions of  life,  it  lost  much  of  its  poetry 
and  assumed  a  more  brutal  and  practical 
form.  "  If,"  argued  pristine  and  savage 
humanity,  somewhat  put  to  it  to  find  suffi- 
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dent  subsistence,  **  If  it  is  right  and 
proper  and  economical  to  consume  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased,  why  wait  till  they 
die  naturally  ?  Why  not  forestall  the  in- 
evitable, put  them  painlessly  out  of  their 
misery,  and  reabsorb  them  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family  ?  "  So  it  resulted  in  a  curi- 
ous phase  of  social  economy,  which  pre- 
vails and  prevailed  in  parts  of  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Polynesia  (more  especially 
in  districts  where  food  was  scarce),  where 
no  old  people  were  seen  by  the  inquiring 
traveller,  who  learnt  that  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  decrepitude  they  were  painlessly 
killed  and  found  a  ready  tomb  in  the  maws 
of  the  3'oung  and  middle-aged  members 
of  the  tribe.*  As  the  weakly  children 
were  also  consumed  by  their  parents,  the 
community  must  have  seemed  always  in  a 
state  of  vigor,  with  a  society  forever  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

Although  they  are  never  accused  of 
superadding  cannibalism  to  "senicide," 
still  the  ancient  Sardi  of  Sardinia  regarded 
it  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  duty  tor  the 
young  to  kill  their  old  relations  when  they 
were  verging  on  dotage ;  and  several  clas- 
sical authors  give  us  a  graphic  and  in 
some  instances  a  pathetic  description  of 
the  old  mother  knowing  that  her  time  had 
come,  cheerfully  and  resignedly  making 
preparation  for  her  burial,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  the  grave  dug,  the  funeral  feast 
prepared,  summoning  her  friends  and  rel- 
atives, and  exhorting  her  weeping  son  to 
be  of  good  courage,  to  strike  hard  and 
surely  with  the  sacrificial  club,  and  not  to 
wince  because  the  deed  was  painful  to  his 
filial  feelings.  Despite  the  tribal  instinct 
which  among  many  of  the  more  highly 
developed  birds  and  mammals  prompts  a 
spirit  of  camaraderie  and  mutual  help 
among  the  fellow-members  of  each  com- 
munity, and  which  intensifies  the  beautiful 
unselfish  love  of  parents  towards  their  off- 
spring, we  see  but  little  respect  or  sym- 
pathy shown  towards  the  aged  and  effete, 
who  are  either  killed  and  eaten,  or  cast 
out  of  the  tribe  and  left  to  starve.  In 
very  earlv  human  society  there  was  proba- 
bly no  deliberate,  organized  slaying  and 
consuming  of  the  older,  weaker  members 
of  the  community,  but  such  deeds  were 
sporadic,  so  to  speak,  and  what  the  French 
would  call  "regrettable incidents."  Brut- 
ish Protanthropos,  perhaps,  has  been 
ranging  the  wintry  woods  all  day  in  vain 
quest  of  game,  and  returns  to  the  tribal 
cave,  vaguely  cross,  in  a  dull,  unreasoning 

*  Vidd  Monteiro's  '*  Aneola  and  the  River  Congo,*' 
"The  Races  of  Australia,"  and  most  writers  on  the 
Fadfic  islands  and  New  Guinea. 
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way,  and  keenly  hungry.  By  the  smoul- 
dering fire  lies  a  still  uncracked  marrow- 
bone remaining  from  the  last  repast,  and 
this  he  is  about  greedily  to  seize,  perhaps, 
when  to  his  anger  and  disappointment  it 
is  snatched  from  his  extended  hand  by  an 
old,  lean  aunt.  An  angry  dispute  takes 
place,  for  the  aunt  will  not  forego  her  hold 
on  the  bone,  and  much-provoked  and  hun- 
gry Protanthropos  yields  to  brute  rage 
and  cracks  her  skull  with  a  stone  axe  or 
fells  her  with  a  firebrand.  Then  follows 
an  indistinct  remorse,  and  a  dull  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  done  wrong. 
There  is  a  clamor  of  shrieking  female  rel- 
atives and  a  growling  protest  among  the 
men ;  but  after  a  while  the  outcry  ceases, 
and  Protanthropos  recovers  his  spirits. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  deed  is  irregular  —  a 
sin  against  the  community;  but  there,  it 
is  done,  and  the  aunt  lies  dead.  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  her  body?"  asks  some 
one.  **  Eat  i t,"  boldly  suggests  her  hungry 
nephew,  and  without  much  more  ado  the 
slain  aunt  is  hastily  broiled  and  her  bones 
are  amicably  picked  in  the  family  circle. 
This  is  a  fatal  precedent.  When  next  the 
horde  is  hungry  a  quarrel  is  fixed  on  an 
old  uncle,  and  he  is  killed  and  consumed  ; 
then  grandfather  and  grandmother  sev- 
erally meet  with  "accidents," and  are  like- 
wise absorbed,  until  at  length  it  passes 
into  a  rule  that  all  the  elders  of  the  tribe, 
when  they  become  toothless  or  tiresome, 
when  they  lose  their  cunning  in  the  chase 
or  are  slow  at  kindling  fires  and  preparing 
food,  shall  be  slain  and  eaten  by  their 
relatives. 

Cruel  as  this  practice  is,  and  opposed 
as  it  may  be  to  the  principles  which  guide 
our  social  morality,  it  is  interesting  from 
a  philosophical  point  of  view  to  reflect  on 
the -effect  it  would  have  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  older  members  of  our  civilized 
communities.  If,  like  certain  tribes  in 
west  and  south-west  Africa,  or  in  Austra- 
lia, it  was  our  custom  to  immolate  and  re* 
duce  to  a  kind  of  sublime  Liebig*s  extract 
all  the  aged  folk  who  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  failing  powers,  how  preternat- 
urally  quickened  would  become  the  facul- 
ties of  our  elderly  relatives  1  How  they 
would  wax  in  amiability  as  they  waned  in 
strength !  What  pathetic  anxiety  they 
would  display  to  make  clear  to  their  crit- 
ical kinsfolk  how  spry  and  active,  how 
cheerful,  willing,  and  attentive  they  re- 
mained, despite  the  failing  sight,  the 
whitening  hair,  the  stiffened  gaitl  In 
humble  circles,  Mrs.  Gummidge  would 
cease  all  reference  to  the  "old  'un,"  and 
though  her  gaiety  might  be  a  little  forced, 
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still  her  unceasing  industry  and  unvarying 
amiability  would  long  stave  ofiE  her  inev- 
itable doom.  And  when  we  ourselves, 
as  our  years  increased  and  middle  age 
lay  behind  us,  felt  the  first  warnings  of 
approaching  decrepitude,  should  we  not 
hasten  to  repair  the  breaches  of  time,  to 
foster  and  retain  as  long  as  possible  our 
vigorous  juvenility  of  mind  and  body? 
Should  we  not  tend  to  become  Liberal 
rather  than  Conservative  in  our  old  age, 
and  so  increase  in  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion and  broad-minded  charity  towards  all 
men  that  when  the  inevitable  day  came 
when  our  failing  powers  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  a  doctor's  certificate  compelled 
our  reluctant  relatives  to  do  their  duty,  it 
would  be  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret 
that  they  put  an  end  to  our  individual 
existence  and  ingested  the  essential  ex- 
tract of  our  mortal  remains?  Perhaps  in 
a  more  advanced  intellectual  state  than 
that  we  are  in  at  present,  we  might  view 
such  a  fate,  such  a  culmination  to  our  life 
and  labors  with  resignation,  caring  less 
for  individual  than  collective  existence, 
and,  with  a  rare  unselfishness  that  at  pres- 
ent we  can  only  dimly  appreciate,  sinking 
our  personal  interests  in  the  advancement 
of  communal  welfare.  In  a  condition  of 
thought  like  this  a  conscientious  person 
who  telt  himself  effete  would  offer  himself 
up  for  reabsorption  by  those  around  him 
who  had  not  spent  their  energies.  Thus 
the  pension-list  would  be  greatly  reduced 
and  the  community  kept  at  a  certain  level 
of  vigor.  But  I  confess,  being  myself 
still  unregenerate,  still  selfishly  attached 
to  all  that  1  call  my  own,  my  ego,  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory  though  it  be,  I 
am  thankful  to  think  that  our  moral  code 
is  based  on  different  lines  from  those  which 
guide  sections  of  African  and  Australian 
society,  and  which  with  little  doubt  were 
religiously  followed  by  the  communities 
of  earliest  man.  I  find  comfort  in  looking 
forward  to  an  old  age  of  rest  and  leisure 
and  undisturbed  tranquillity;  a  quiet  fad- 
ing away  into  an  unconscious  senility 
which  shall  lessen  the  terror  of  dissolu- 
tion, even  though  in  my  lingering  I  cumber 
the  ground  and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

With  a  growing  belief  in  a  soul,  in  a 
vital  principle  animating  the  body  which 
can  be  disconnected  from  the  visible  sub- 
stance, the  practice  of  cannibalism  is  di- 
versely affected.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
increased  sanctity  of  man*s  body  brought 
about  by  the  conception  of  its  spiritual 
tenant  has  tended  to  abolish  anthropoph- 
agy as  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  body, 
which  the  soul  would  remember  and  re- 


venge ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  incited 
several  varieties  of  sacred,  symbolic  can- 
nibalism, which  are  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  man.  One  view  taken 
is  a  curiously  negative  one  —  it  is  thought 
that  by  eating  a  man  you  consume  his 
soul  utterly,  and  so  finish  him  now  and 
hereafter,  and  that  therefore  such  a  con- 
summation is  the  most  awful  revenge  you 
can  inflict  on  your  enemy.  So  when, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  there  was  a  tribal 
conflict  at  Brass,  in  the  Niger  delta,  some 
of  the  attacked,  who  were  nominal  Chris- 
tians, ate  portions  of  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  they  had  slain,  thinking  thus  to 
deprive  them  of  the  boon  of  future  exist- 
ence.* This,  no  doubt,  was  also  the  mo- 
tive that  prompted  the  recent  cannibal 
outbreak  at  Okrika,  when  the  Okrikans 
devoured  over  a  hundred  of  their  enemies 
belonging  to  the  adjoining  Ogoni  tribe. 
Thus,  where  the  cannibalism  takes  the 
form  of  sacrifices  offered  to  gods,  it  was 
believed — as  recently  in  Fiji  and  an- 
ciently in  Mexico  —  that  if  the  priests  ate 
the  visible  human  body,  the  gods,  by  anal- 
ogy, consumed  the  intangible  soul.  In- 
deed, many  systems  of  human  sacrifice  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
based  on  anthropophagic  principles, 
though  no  actual  eating  of  the  victim's 
flesh  may  have  taken  place,  because  gen- 
tler manners  and  intellectual  refinement 
have  etherealized  the  idea.  Thus  it  has 
often  occurred  in  the  past  history  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  in  modern  Africa,  that 
whereas  theoretically  a  human  being  is 
sacrificed  to  the  ogre  god  or  goddess,  the 
victim  is  really  represented  by  an  animal 

—  a  camel,  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  or  fowl 

—  a  descending  scale  that  typifies  a  wan- 
ing faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice. 
During  some  recent  work  in  west  Africa 
a  certain  native  chief  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent my  explorations  of  such  creeks  and 
rivers  as  led  to  trading-districts  which  he 
desired  to  remain  unknown.  Finding 
verbal  dissuasion  unavailing,  and  not  lik- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  physical  force,  he 
tried,  as  a  last  and  somewhat  despairing 
resort,  to  place  supernatural  obstacles  in 
my  way;  so  he  directed  that  at  the  en- 
trance to  these  forbidden   creeks   a   live 


•  When  this  incident  was  first  brought  to  our  notice 
many  unjust  animadversions  were  made  on  the  work  of 
missionaries  in  those  regions  because  some  of  these 
native  Christians  turned  cannibals.  It  was  not  borne 
in  mind  that  "what  is  bred  in  the  bone  comes  out  io 
the  flesh;"  that  you  cannot  turn  wolves  into  sheep* 
does  in  one  generation;  and  that  wherea<i  these  so- 
called  Christians  ate  those  whom  they  had  killed  in 
self-defence,  they  would,  before  they  came  under  mis- 
sionary influence,  have  attacked  and  killed  for  the 
purpose  of  eating. 
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white  fowl  (lowest  and  cheapest  sacrifice) 
should  be  suspended  from  a  palm-stake. 
Consequently  I  was  frequently  surprised 
^nd  pleased  at  what  I  thought  was  a  grace- 
ful token  of  hospitality  posted  at  di^erent 
points  of  my  journey,  and  never  failed  to 
turn  the  fowl  to  account  in  my  bill  of  fare. 
After  this  manner  of  disposing  of  the  fowl- 
fetish  had  occurred  several  times,  and  yet 
I  remained  unpunished  for  my  temerity 
by  the  local  gods,  the  natives  gave  up  fur- 
ther opposition  to  my  journeys  as  futile 
and  expensive.  In  talking  this  over  on 
my  return  with  one  of  the  more  advanced 
chiefs  of  the  district,  my  native  friend 
shook  bis  head  half  humorouslv,  half  seri- 
ously, over  the  deca^  of  religious  belief. 
A  white  fowl,  he  said,  was  "poor  man's 
juju  ;  "  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
a  white  goat,  and  in  his  father's  time  a 
white  boy  (albino  negro),  spitted  on  a 
stake  to  bar  the  way,  and  this  last  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  that  might  well  have 
moved  the  local  gods  of  wold  and  stream 
to  intervene ;  but  a  white  fowl  I  O  tern- 
poraf  O mores! 

In  its  mystic  character  cannibalism 
forms  a  part,  either  actually  or  theoret- 
ically, of  the  initiative  ceremonies  or  sa- 
cred rites  of  African  freemasonry  and 
secret  societies.  The  partaking  of  human 
flesh,  generally  prepared  in  a  kind  of 
paste  mixed  with  condiments  and  kept  in 
a  quaintly  carved  wooden  box,  and  eaten 
with  round  spoons  of  human  bone,  consti- 
tutes a  bond  of  union  between  the  confed- 
erates, and  is  also  employed  as  a  pledge 
of  friendship  between  suspicious  strangers 
or  whilom  enemies,  or  accompanies  the 
making  of  a  solemn  declaration  or  the  tak- 
ing of  the  oath.  But  although  these 
gruesome  rites  still  linger  in  the  holes  and 
comers  of  unexplored  savagery,  they  are 
fast  disappearing  or  softening  into  a  meta- 
phorical celebration. 

The  eating  of  man's  flesh,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  once  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  all  savage  races,  from  motives  of 
hunger  or  Malthusian  principles,  and 
which  existed  as  an  emblematic  rite  in 
religions  of  the  past  and  low-grade  beliefs 
of  the  present  day,  is  now  confined  in  its 
endemic  form  to  limited  areas  in  west- 
em-central  Africa,  uncolonized  Australia, 
parts  of  Polynesia,  New  Guinea,  Sumatra, 
and  possibly  the  heart  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Formosa,  and  also  to  the  Tierra 
del  Fuegians  and  a  few  wild  Indian  tribes 
in  Bolivia,  the  Amazons  valley,  and  the 
back  of  Venezuela,  in  South  America. 

Before  many  years  are  past,  however, 
cannibalism  will  cease  to  exist  anywhere, 


extirpated  unhesitatingly  by  our  disgusted 
civilization.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  re- 
vived is  fortunately  a  question  rather  to 
be  considered  a  thousand  years  hence 
than  now,  when  and  if  the  population  of 
the  earth  shall  have  so  increased  at  its 
present  ratio  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
period  may  find  themselves  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  organizing  State-aided  em- 
igration to  the  other  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  or  sanctioning  a  certain  limited 
consumption  of  the  effete  and  unfit  by  the 
young  and  vigorous  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth. H.  H.  Johnston. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  RECEPTION  AT  ALFRED  DE  VIGNY'S. 

"On  Wednesdays,  from  two  to  six,  you 
will  always  find  me  at  home  and  happy  to 
see  you,'*  was  the  courteously  worded 
invitation  I  received  from  the  author  of 
**Cinq  Mars"  one  morning  in  March, 
1844.  I  had  been  introduced  to  him  a 
short  time  before  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
was  naturally  desirous  of  improving  my 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  contemporary  literature; 
more  especially  as  he  seldom  mixed  in 
general  society,  and,  except  on  the  after- 
noons specified  in  his  note,  saw  little  or  no 
company.  On  the  ensuing  Wednesday, 
therefore,  I  betook  myself  to  the  Rue  des 
Ecuries  d'Artois,  where  the  poet  and  his 
wife  occupied  a  modest  apartment  on  the 
second  floor;  only  two  persons  had  al- 
ready arrived,  but  of  them  more  anon. 

Count  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  then  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  having  been  born  in  1799. 
He  was  a  native  of  Touraine,  the  "gar- 
den of  France,"  and  had  served  in  the 
army,  his  father's)  profession,  for  fourteen 
years :  a  career  singularly  ill  suited  to  his 
taste,  his  experience  of  which  forms  the 
principal  subject  of  his  excellent  work, 
"Servitude  et  grandeur  militaires."  He 
was  short  in  stature,  rather  under  than 
above  the  middle  height,  with  a  slight 
figure,  small  but  keenly  expressive  eyes, 
and  light  hair  tinged  here  and  there  with 
grey  which  he  wore  down  his  back  ^  la 
jeune  France,  His  manner  was  that  of 
a  courtly  gentleman,  quiet  and  reserved 
in^ ordinary  conversation,  but  when  ani- 
mated, relaxing  from  its  habitual  gravity, 
and  readily  adapting-  itself  to  the  humor 
of  those  around  him.  He  spoke  English 
grammatically,  but  with  a  strong  accent, 
and  had  evidently  made  our  language  the 
object  of  long  and  patient  study.    On  my 
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asking  him  where  he  had  learnt  it,  he  re- 
plied, "  From  my  wife,  who  is  a  compatriot 
of  your  own,  and  from  Shakespeare." 

Madame  de  Vigny,  who  looked  much 
older  than  her  husband,  and  was  mani- 
festly an  invalid,  bore  no  trace  whatever 
of  patrician  origin,  and  infinitely  more  re- 
sembled a  housekeeper  than  a  countess ; 
nothing  could  be  more  homely  than  her 
appearance  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
her  dress,  nor,  after  the  first  salutation  to 
each  new  comer,  did  she,  except  when 
personally  addressed,  utter  a  single  word 
within  my  hearing  during  the  entire  after- 
noon. The  room  in  which  the  guests 
were  received  was  small  and  plainly  fur- 
nished, and,  barring  a  couple  of  framed 
water-color  drawinfi;s  on  the  wall,  and  a 
few  paper-covered  books  on  a  table  in  a 
corner,  was  absolutely  bare,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  lofty  and  tapestried 
salon  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  lavishly 
decorated  boudoirs  of  the  fashionable 
lady  writers  of  the  day.  The  kindly  greet- 
ing of  the  host,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  lack  of  luxury  in  his 
surroundings ;  and  I  soon  felt  as  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  his  unpretending  retreat 
as  if  I  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fre- 
quenting it  for  years. 

I  have  said  that  the  arrival  of  two  other 
visitors  had  preceded  my  own;  these 
were  the  brothers  Emile  and  Antony 
Deschamps,  both  intelligent -looking, 
though  far  from  handsome,  and  well 
known  in  the  literary  world ;  the  first  as  a 
general  writer,  and  translator  (conjointly 
with  Alfred  de  Vigny)  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet;"  and  the  second  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  poets  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  After  some  talk  on  indif- 
ferent subjects,  Emile  Deschamps  amused 
us  with  an  anecdote  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  **  the  aversion  he 
has  to  his  namesake  Adolphe  Dumas,  the 
author  of  •  Le  Camp  des  Crois^s,*  whose 
great  ambition  is  to  be  regarded  by  the 
world  at  large  as  a  relative  of  his  more 
eminent  colleague.  Well,  I  was  talking 
yesterday  to  Alexandre,  when  up  came 
Adolphe,  eager  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
and  looking,  if  possible,  more  insufferably 
self-satisfied  than  usual.  Our  friend  re- 
ceived his  advances  coldly  enough,  but 
that  did  not  check  him  in  the  least;  on 
the  contrary,  he  began  a  flaming  eulogium 
of  Alexandre's  last  book,  *  Le  Maltre 
d'Armes,*  which  I  dare  say  you  have 
read." 

De  Vigny  nodded  assent. 

"•  Ah,*^he  went  on,  *in  future  ages  peo- 
ple will  acknowledge  that  the  nineteenth 


century  had  its  two  Dumas,  as  the  seven- 
teenth had  its  Pierre  and  Thomas  Cor- 
neille ! ' 

"*Very  likely,'  replied  my  companion 
with  killing  gravity,  taking  my  arm  and 
preparing  to  cross  the  Boulevard.  *  Until 
then.  Monsieur  Thomas^  I  have  the  honor 
of  wishing  you  good  day !  * " 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Madame  AnaVs 
S^galas  was  announced,  and  a  lady,  ap- 
parently on  the  sunny  side  of  forty,  whose 
dark  lustrous  eyes  and  singularly  clear 
complexion  sufficiently  denoted  her  Creole 
origin,  entered  the  room.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  favorite,  both  with  the  host  and 
hostess,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  had 
recently  published  a  volume  of  verse,  en- 
titled "  Les  Oiseaux  de  Passage,"  which 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Academy, 
and  established  her  reputation  as  one  of 
the  rising  poetesses  of  the  day.  When 
she  had  been  installed  in  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  she  apologized  for  her  absence  on  the 
preceding  Wednesday,  laying  the  blame 
on  Madame  Ancelot,  who  had  paid  her  an 
unconscionably  long  visit,  and  wearied 
her  to  death  by  her  intolerable  conceit. 
"  I  will  give  you  an  example,"  she  said  : 
"we  were  talking  of  the  silly  compliments 
we  women  often  receive  in  society,  and  I 
remarked  how  wanting  in  ^  proios  they 
generally  were.  *  Not  always,^  she  re- 
plied; *now  and  then  they  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head.  For  instance,  the  other 
evening  at  Madame  Flora  Tristan's,  I  was 
sitting  by  an  old  diplomatic  celebrity,  a 
most  intelligent  man,  who  told  me  that  my 
eyes  were  my  most  attractive  feature,  be- 
cause they  reflected  my  esprit ^  like  those 
of  Madame  de  Stael.  How  he  discov- 
ered the  resemblance,'  added  Madame 
Virginie,  *  I  did  not  enquire ;  but  I  assure 
you  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  him 
say  so,  for  it  was  perfectly  true.' " 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Antony  Des- 
champs, "of  our  tiresome  acquaintance, 
the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt.  When  his  last 
novel  —  would  it  were  the  last! — came 
out,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain what  amount  of  fiattery  the  author  of 

*  Le  Solitaire '  was  capable  of  swallowing, 
purposely  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and 
congratulated  him  warmly  on  the  success 
of  his  new  production,  enthusiastically 
dilating  on  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
plot,  the  admirably  contrasted  characters, 
and  the  picturesque  originality  of  the 
style.  When  he  had  exhausted  every 
imaginable  term  of  laudation,  fearing  that 
he  might  have  gone  too  far  and  aroused 
the  other's  suspicion,  he  stopped  short. 

*  Pray  go  on,'  said  the  vicomte  compla- 
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cently,  'your  views  exactly  coincide  with 
my  own.    Indiscriminate  praise  has  no 
charm  for  me ;  but  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  gained  by  listening  to  truth.'  " 
Meanwhile,  our  party  had  been   aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  a  tall  and  ex- 
tremely thin  personage,  stooping  slightly, 
and  peering  through  an  eye-glass  attached 
to  a  blaclc  ribbon.    From  the  portraits  I 
had  seen  of  him  I  immediatelv  recognized 
the  actor  Bocage,  the  original  representa- 
tive of  "Antony,"  and  of  Buridan  in  "  La 
Tour  de  Nesle ;  '*  and  was  much  gratified 
when  De  Vigny  presented  me  to  him  as  a 
young  Englishman  specially  interested  in 
the  drama,  and  engaged  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  work  on  the  Parisian  stage.   He 
was  then  unoccupied,  having  quitted  the 
Thtffitre  Fran9ais  shortly  before  the  first 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  and 
the  consequent  revival  of  the  classic  reper- 
tory ;  and,  as  mieht  be  expected,  was  no 
great  admirer  of  either.    "  Que  voulez- 
vous  ?  "  he  said,  "  since  the  new  star  has 
taken  the  town  by  storm,  nothing  goes 
down  but  Corneille  and  Racine ;  and  we 
poor  interpreters  of   Hugo,   Dumas,  and 
our  worthy  host,  Marie  Dorval  and  I,  are 
as   completely  forgotten  as    the  master- 
pieces we  helped  to  create  I    Is  it  not  so, 
coant  ?    Would  •  Marion  de  Lorme  *   or 
*  Chatterton '  have  a  chance   of  success 
beside  *  Horace  *  and  •  Andromaque  *  gal- 
vanized by  a  declamatory  novice  t " 

**  You  are  unjust,  Bocage,"  replied  De 
Vigny ;  "  Corneille  and  Racine  are  the 
glories  of  France,  and  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel is  unquestionably  a  great  actress. 
Rest  assured,  however,  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  worth  of  what  is  now 
neglected  will  be  fully  appreciated,  and 
that  neither  you  nor  we  will  have  labored 
in  vaio." 

**  Maybe  so,"  muttered  the  actor ;  "  but 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it." 

"  Did  you  hear  Madame  Sophie  Gay's 
answer  to  Viennet  ?  "  asked  Madame  S^ 
galas,  whom  this  discussion  did  not  appear 
to  interest.  "  The  grand  sec  was  in  one 
of  his  savage  humors,  and  abused  every- 
body, especially  Lamartine,  who,  he  de- 
'  clared,  was  terribly  overrated,  and  a  very 
indifferent  poet.  Madame  Gay  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  her 
favorite  author,  and  sharply  retorted  :  *  If 
he  is  not  the  best  poet  we  have,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  worst ;  that  place.  Monsieur 
Viennet,'  looking  him  full  in  the  face  as 
she  spoke,  '  is  taken  already  ! ' " 

"Posterity,"  said  Antony  Deschamps, 
"will  decide  which  deserves  the  first 
place,  Lamartine  or  Hugo.    Do  you  re- 
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member,"  he  continued,  addressing  our 
host,  **-  the  letter  received  by  Victor,  bear- 
ing no  other  address  than  the  words,  •  To 
the  greatest  poet  in  France  '  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  answered  the  count. 
"  Hugo  forwarded  it  to  Lamartine  in  the 
Rue  de  I'Universit^,  and  he  in  his  turn 
sent  it  back  to  the  Place  Royale.  Which 
of  the  two  finished  by  opening  it  was 
never  known,  for  the  story  goes  no  fur- 
ther." 

"  Is  Monsieur  Nodier  likely  to  be  here 
to-day  ?  "  inquired  Bocage. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  replied  De  Vigny.  "  Poor 
Nodier  is  generally  too  hard  up  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  to  think  of  his 
friends.  Money  melts  in  his  hands  like 
snow  in  June,  and  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  has  the  slightest  idea  what  becomes 
of  it.  Some  years  ago,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  Russia,  where  a 
lucrative  post  as  librarian  had  been  offered 
him ;  and  agreed  to  go,  provided  that  a 
certain  sum  were  advanced  to  enable  him 
to  pay  his  debts.  A  month  or  two  later, 
Charles  Didier  met  him  lounging  on  the 
Boulevard. 

"  *  How  is  this  ? '  he  said ;  *  I  imagined 
you  were  at  St  Petersburg ! ' " 

"  *  Ah,'  replied  Nodier,  *  the  fact  is,  I 
had  not  sufficient  funds  for  the  journey.  I 
started  with  ten  thousand  francs  in  my 
pocket,  but  somehow  or  other  —  I  can  t 
in  the  least  conceive  how  it  happened^ 
when  I  got  to  Brussels,  I  found  I  hadn't 
a  sou  of  it  left  I ' " 

"  But  here  comes  Sainte-Beuve,"  he 
added,  as  a  short,  stoutly-built  individual 
with  a  singularly  high  forehead,  on  each 
side  of  which  a  scanty  modicum  of  wiry 
hair  was  carefully  brushed,  bustled  into 
the  room  ;  "  he  is  Nodier's^//«j  Achates, 
and  knows  more  about  him  than  any  one." 

"Nodier!"  exclaimed  the  new-comer, 
who  had  caught  the  last  words.    "  I  have 

i'ust  left  him  inconsolable,  like  Calypso,  at 
laving  been  done  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  the  price  agreed  on  between 
him  and  Charpentier  for  a  preface  he  had 
written  to  one  of  Dumas 's  books.  Our 
friend  Charles,  being  as  usual  short  of 
cash,  had  stipulated  that  the  money  should 
be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible ;  so 
Charpentier,  who  is  very  punctual  in  his 
payments,  took  it  a  day  or  two  after  to 
Nodier's  rooms  at  the  Arsenal,  and  find- 
ing only  his  wife,  who,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  as  close-fisted  as  her  husband  is  the 
reverse,  delivered  the  sum  to  her,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Rue  de  Seine.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  Nodier  fretting  and  fum- 
ing on  account  of  his  absence. 
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**  •  Here  you  are  at  last  1 '  cried  Charles. 
*  I  have  been  waiting  all  the  morning  for 
those  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs.* 

•*  'You  will  find  them  at  home,'  replied 
Charpentier.  *  I  gave  them  to  madame 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  here  is  her  receipt.* 

•*  *  Mis^ricorde  I '  shouted  Nodier,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair;  *in  that  case,  I  shall 
never  see  a  centime  of  them.' 

"  And,**  concluded  the  narrator, "  taking 
madame*s  thrifty  propensities  into  consid- 
eration, I  am  tolerably  certain  that  he 
never  will." 

"  Monsieur  Sainte-Beuve,"  said  Ma- 
dame S^galas,  sipping  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
which,  with  a  variety  of  syrups  and  cakes, 
had  just  been  handed  round,  "  what  is  that 
story  Gustave  Planche  is  telling  about 
Victor  Hugo  and  a  barber?  ** 

"  Hardly  worth  repeating,  madame,"  an- 
swered the  aqthor  of  "  Volupt^,"  "  but  at 
your  service,  such  as  it  is.  It  seems  that 
in  the  Rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine,  near 
Hugo*s  house  in  the  Place  Royale,  a  hair- 
dresser named  Brassier  has  lately  opened 
a  shop  on  rather  a  large  scale  for  the 
Marais." 

"  Brassier  !  "  interrupted  Bocage,  "  I 
know  him.  He  was  coifiEeur  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  in  my  time." 

•*  The  same,  no  doubt,"  said  Sainte- 
Beuve.  "Well,  Hugo  and  Planche,  who 
lives  somewhere  in  that  quarter,  both  pa- 
tronized him,  and  went  regularly  there  to 
be  shaved.  One  day  Gustave  happened 
to  ask  the  tonsor  how  he  was  getting  on. 

**  •  Famously,  monsieur,'  was  the  reply. 
'One  of  my  lady  customers  has  recom- 
mended me  to  several  of  her  friends  who 
are  all  going  to  employ  me,  thirty  of  them, 
and  has  given  me  a  list  of  their  names  and 
addresses.' 

*'  *  Bravo  I '  said  Planche,  and  went  out, 
thinking  no  more  about  the  matter. 

•*  A  day  or  two  later  he  came  in  again, 
and  during  the  process  of  shaving  inquired 
of  the  operator  how  many  of  the  thirty 
ladies  he  had  already  seen. 

"  *  Not  one,  monsieur,'  sighed  the  hair- 
dresser, looking  the  picture  of  misery; 
•and  all  owing  to  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo.* 

"'Victor  Hugo!  Why,  what  can  he 
have  to  do  with  it.'** 

"'Everything,  monsieur,  unfortunately 
for  me.  Soon  after  you  left  the  other  day 
he  came  in  to  be  shaved,  and  sat  down  on 
the  very  chair  you  are  occupying  now. 
While  I  was  adjusting  the  napkin,  he  took 
a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket,  laid  hold  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  was  lying  on  the  table, 
and  began  to  write,  making  a  sign  to  me 
that  he  was  not  ready.     I  waited  full  five 


minutes,  but  he  only  stopped  writing  to 
bite  the  end  of  his  pencil,  and  then  began 
again.  Another  customer  having  entered 
the  shop,  and  my  assistant  being  out  on 
an  errand,  I  ventured  to  tell  Monsieur 
Hugo  that  I  was  greatly  pressed  for  time» 
on  which  he  looked  up  and  quietly  said, 
"  So  am  I,*'  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket, 
and  walked  away  without  having  been 
shaved  at  all. 

" '  The  same  evening  I  asked  my  assist- 
ant what  had  become  of  the  list  the  lady 
had  given  me.  "It  was  on  the  table  this 
morning,"  he  said ;  and  then  it  struck  me 
that  Monsieur  Hugo  must  have  taken  it. 
I  hurried  off  to  the  Place  Rovale,  and 
found  him  hard  at  work  as  usual.  When 
I  told  him  I  had  come  for  the  paper,  and 
why  I  wanted  it,  he  stared  at  me  in  aston- 
ishment. 

" ' "  What  paper?  "  he  inquired. 

"  '  The  paper  you  were  writing  on  this 
morning,'  I  replied,  'which  you  took  off 
the  table  in  my  shop.' 

" '  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  remember  now. 
When  I  came  home,  I  had  another  idea 
which  pleased  me  better ;  and  as  I  bad  no 
further  use  for  your  paper " 

" '  You  didn't  burn  it,  monsieur?' 

*"  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did." 

" '  And  as  if  that  was  not  enough.'  con- 
tinued Brassier, '  the  lady  who  wrote  out 
the  list  for  me  is  gone  to  Italy  for  the 
winter;  and  of  all  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses she  gave  me,  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  recollect  a  single  one  I ' " 

It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock,  and,  con- 
scious that  I  had  already  overstepped  the 
ordinary  limits  of  a  first  visit,  I  profited  by 
the  termination  of  Sainte-Beuve's  anec- 
dote to  take  leave  of  my  genial  host  and 
taciturn  hostess ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  deeply  engaged  in  discussin 
whether  Emile  Deschamps's  version  d 
"  Macbeth,**  with  Bocage  and  Madame 
Dorval  as  the  hero  and  heroine,  should 
be  brought  out  at  the  Od^on  or  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin. 

Charles  Hervey. 


From  St.  James* s  Gasette. 
A  PLAGUE  OF  FLIES. 

"  Magas-kah  mard-i-shikam  kai  kar- 
dan  **  is  a  Persian  proverb  which  means 
that  "a  small  fly  will  upset  a  big  man's 
stomach."  In  a  small  compass,  you  have 
in  the  fly  as  good  an  emetic  as  need  be. 
Why  the  Persians  adopted  the  above  prov- 
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erb  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  visited 
their  cities  and  villages.    In  the  festering 
filth  which  there  abounds  and  increases, 
the  fiy  finds  a  happy  covert  and  hunting- 
ground.     The  fiy,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  Persia  alone,  for  its  gregariousness  is 
proverbial.    Those  who  took  part  in  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  '79-80  will  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  swarms  of  flies 
that  infested  the  camps  of  Barrakab,  Jel- 
lalabad,  Pezwan,  and   Kabul.    It  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  the  whole  camp  of 
officers  and  men  seized  after  meals  with  an 
attack  of  nausea,  much  as  if  they  were  on 
board  a  troop-ship  in  a  storm  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.     So  g^eat  was  the  fiy-plague 
during  those  memorable  summers'  cam- 
paign that  it  was   found  impossible   to 
cook  food  without  numbers  of  those  pes- 
tiferous  insects  trailing  their  poisonous 
bodies   over  it  and    imparting  to    it  an 
unpleasantly  medicinal  effect.     Towards 
the  end  of  summer  the  flies  became  lan- 
guid, and,  if  possible,  more  loathsome ;  for 
thev  would  light  on  one's  face  and  hands, 
anci  hang  there  until  they  were  literally 
brushed  off.     1 1  was  found   impossible 
to  drink  tea  or  any  other  liquid  without 
taking  it  from  a  bottle;  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  that  one  could 
pass  the  neck  of  the  uncorked  bottle  into 
one's  mouth  without  the  flies  gaining  ad- 
mission thereto.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
express  the  amount  of  misery  which  they 
occasioned  until  winter  set  in  and  they 
made  o£E  in  search  of  more  congenial  cli- 
mates. 

But  as  downright  pests  the  sandflies  of 
the  Egyptian  deserts  take  the  palm.     Fort 
Tel-el-Kebir,  the  day  after  the  battle  there 
in  1882,  presented  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion.    It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  and  per- 
haps unsurpassed  gathering  of  flies.     It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptian  troops 
had  neglected  to  bury  their  dead ;  in  fact, 
the  Egyptians  had  to  take  to  their  heels 
quite  suddenly,  and   the  British  did  not 
trouble  to  bury  the  enemy's  dead,  so  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  Arabs  and  Egyp- 
tians lay  about  the  trenches  and  fort  walls. 
Long  before  I  got  to  the  trenches  I  no- 
ticed a  dark  line  distinctly  visible  on  the 
otherwise  bright  sandy  landscape,  and  as 
I  got  nearer  the  fort  seemed  to  be  covered 
with   a  dark  pall.     I    could  not  account 
for  this  phenomenon  at  first,  and  at  the 
instant  it  was  suggestive  of  something 
supernatural.     On  nearer  approach,  how- 
ever, at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distance  from  the  dark  mass,  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly a  loud  humming  noise.    As  I  ap- 


proached nearer  the  sound  increased  in 
volume   until  it  became  a  loud  roar.     It 
was  not  until  I  was  close  to  the  black  line 
that  I  could  make  out  the  cause.     Then  I 
could  see  the  topmost  fiies  as  they  hov- 
ered and  dived  above  the  lower  strata.     I 
could  trace  this  black  line  of  fiies  for  a 
half  mile  or  so  on  cither  side  of  me  ;  and 
it  rose  like  a  thick  curtain  for  some  ten 
yards  off  the  ground.     Here  is  a  calcula- 
tion for  some  mathematician.    A  wall  of 
fiies  one  mile  long,  ten  yards   high,  and 
forty  yards  wide  ;  and  the  flies  so  thickly 
massed  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  rid- 
ing one  on  top  of  the  other  and  brushing 
each  other  side  by  side.     This  black  wall 
represented  the  line  of  dead  Egyptians; 
and,  certainly,  if  they  were  unburied  they 
did  not  want  for  a  pall.     How  I  was  to 
get  through   this  cordon  of  fiies  was  a 
doubtful  problem.     Time  was  pressing; 
and  a  party  of  Arabs  were  hanging  behind 
and  enjoying  some  nice  ball  practice  with 
my  pony  and   me    for  targets.     To  go 
around  the  fiank  of  this  fiy-wall  was  out  of 
the  question ;  so  I  put  spurs  to  my  pony 
and   urged  him  through.     The  brute  re- 
fused several  times,  literally  frightened  by 
the  hum  and  noise.     At  last  I  managed  to 
get  him  "head  on;"  and  never  shall  I 
forget  my  passage  through   those  forty 
yards  of  fiies.     They  presented  such  a 
firm  front  as  we  passed  through  that  I 
could    feel    a    heavy    pressure  —  heavy 
enough  to  compel  me  instinctively  to  grip 
the  saddle  closer  with  my  knees.     I  had 
to  close  mouth  and  eyes,  and  trust  to 
chance  to  get  straight  through  ;   and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  endure  the  horrible 
stench  that  emanated  from  the  mass.     My 
pony  was  so  terrified  that  I  could  not  pull 
him   up  until  we  had  got  some  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  black  mass  and  out  in 
thejclear  desert  air  again.     I  looked  be- 
hind me  now  and  again  as  I  continued  on 
my  journey,  and  there  in  the  blazing  sun 
was  the  same  dark  pall  —  a  distinct  fea- 
ture in  the  desert,  and  to  me  a  hideous 
memory  of  flies.     I  may  further  mention 
that  I  passed  by  these  same  trenches  a 
week  after;  and  the  dead  bodies  were 
still  there  —  now  black  bloated  masses, 
save  that  in  some  cases  a  black  stain  in 
the  sand  surmounted  by  a  skeleton  told 
where  once  there  had  been  human  flesh. 
But  the  fly  hordes  had  gone ;  even  thev 
were  satiated  when  there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  animal  juices.     From  this,  too,  I 
conclude  that  flies,  however  numerous, 
play  but  a  small  part  in  the  dissolution  of 
dead  bodies ;  putrefaction  under  a  hot  sun 
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is  so  rapid  that  the  air  is  the  great  absorb- 
ing factor;  but  that  the  flies  help  the 
process  goes  without  question. 

It  would  appear  that  the  heat  in  some 
Oriental  countries  is  a  powerful  agent  in 
breeding  fly  ova;  and  as  there  is  little 
shade  or  moisture  elsewhere  than  in  the 
village  huts  and  bv  the  village  tanks  and 
wells,  the  fly  world,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
make  for  tne  shade  to  escape  from  the 
broiling  sun  and  the  arid  regions  around  ; 
hence  they  are  found  about  human  habita- 
tions where  they  can  not  only  get  shade, 
but  in  the  filth  of  both  place  and  people 
find  all  they  desire  in  the  way  of  food. 
Evidently  the  fly  is  nature's  great  sanitary 
reformer. 

As  to  the  travelling  propensity  of  flies, 
any  one  who  has  travelled  much  with 
camps  in  the  East  must  have  noticed  with 
what  tenacity  the  fly  hosts  stick  to  the 
moving  camp — baggage,  camels,  horses, 
and  men  being  literally  covered  with  them 
on  the  road  from  camp-ground  to  camp>- 
ground.  Often,  when  travelling  alone 
from  one  encampment  to  another  in  India, 
I  have  noticed  the  usual  posse  of  flies  fol- 
lowing in  my  wake,  or  more  often  perched 


on  me  or  my  pony.  Often  have  I  galloped 
ahead  to  shake  them  off ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose —  they  can  race  for  miles  at  a  stretch, 
and  keep  up  with  a  horse  at  a  trot.  You 
may  shake  them  off  by  hard  galloping  for 
a  time,  but  they  will  keep  on  the  scent 
and  overtake  you  by-and-by.  I  used  to 
think  at  first  that  I  had  got  rid  of  my  tor- 
mentors after  a  long  gallop,  and  that  the 
flies  that  turned  up  when  I  drew  rein  were 
fresh  relays ;  but  I  found  out  from  obser- 
vation that  the  flies  that  left  one  camp 
with  me  usually  followed  me  to  the  next. 
Certainly  those  flies  that  leave  one  camp 
may  be  augmented  by  stragglers  on  the 
way,  and  sorte  may  fall  out  on  the  jour- 
ney ;  but  the  bulk  keep  with  the  traveller 
throughout  the  distance.  The  most  inter- 
esting experiment  I  ever  tried  with  flies 
was  to  catch  a  dozen  or  so,  and  give  them 
a  bath  in  cochineal,  thus  dyeing  them  red, 
and  then  to  look  out  for  the  red  flies,  when 
I  got  to  the  camps  ahead.  In  this  way  I 
was  astonished  to  find  one  or  two  of  the 
number  appearing  day  by  day,  and  at 
least  half-a-dozen  of  the  twelve  I  originally 
dyed  travelled  with  me  for  over  three  hun- 
dred miles. 


How  Long  does  a  Dream  Last?  —  The 
Globe  says  that  this  interesting  question  has 
recently  been  discussed  in  Germany,  among 
others  by  Dr.  F.  Scholz,  who  has  given  some 
striking  examples  from  his  own  experience 
and  observation.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
definite  answer ;  and  probably  enough  dreams 
vary  very  much  in  point  of  duration,  iust  as 
they  vary  in  force  and  vividness.  At  one 
time  the  figures  of  a  dream,  whether  they 
emerge  from  the  horn  or  the  ivory  gate,  are 
as  real  as  ih  life;  the  sorrow  is  even  more 
intense,  the  happiness  more  realistic.  At 
another  time  they  seem  to  live  only  in  a  pale 
moonlight,  and  we  watch  the  scenes  rather 
than  participate  in  them.  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  dreams  are  only 
of  momentary  duration,  though  extended  occa- 
sionally to  the  length  of  a  minute.  In  proof 
of  this,  Dr.  Scholz  tells  the  following  story 
from  his  experience :  **  After  excessive  bodily 
fatigue  and  a  day  of  mental  strain,  of  a  not 
disagreeable  kind,  I  betook  myself  to  bed 
after  I  had  wound  up  my  watch  and  placed  it 
on  the  night-table.  Then  I  lay  down  beside  a 
burning  lamp.  Soon  I  founa  myself  on  the 
high  sea  on  board  a  well-known  ship.  I  was 
again  young,  and  stood  on  the  lookout.  I 
heard  the  roar  of  the  water,  and  golden  clouds 
floated  round  me.     How  long  I  so  stood  I  did 


not  know,  but  it  seemed  a  very  long  time. 
Then  the  scene  changed.  I  was  in  the  coun- 
try, and  my  long-dead  parents  came  to  greet 
me ;  they  took  me  to  church,  where  the  loud 
organ  sounded.  I  was  delighted,  but  at  the 
same  time  wondered  to  see  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren there.  The  priest  mounted  the  pulpit 
and  preached,  but  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  said  for  the  sound  of  the  organ,  which 
continued  to  play.  I  took  my  son  by  the 
hand  and  with  him  ascended  the  church  tower 
—  but  again  the  scene  was  changed.  Instead 
of  being  near  my  son  I  stood  near  an  early 
known  but  long  dead  officer — I  ought  to  ex- 
plain that  I  was  an  army  surgeon  during  the 
manoeuvres.  I  was  wondering  why  the  major 
should  look  so  young,  when  quite  close  in  my 
ears  an  unexpected  cannon  sounded.  Terri- 
fied, I  was  hurrying  off,  when  I  woke  up  and 
noticed  that  the  supposed  cannon-shot  had  its 
cause  in  the  opening  of  the  bedroom  door 
through  some  one  entering.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
lived  through  an  eternity  in  my  dream,  but 
when  I  looked  at  my  watch  I  saw  that  since  I 
had  fallen  asleep  not  more  than  one  minute 
had  elapsed  —  a  much  shorter  time  than  it 
takes  to  relate  the  occurrence. "  Dr.  Scholz 
has  collected  many  other  examples  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 
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AT  THE  SAETER,  ETC. 


AT  THE  SAETER. 


A  saeter  in  Norway  is  what  an  alp  is  in  Switseriand, 
the  rough  mountain  chilet  to  which  the  cows  and  other 
animals  are  taken  for  the  summer  months,  while  the 
haymaking  goes  on  in  the  unlenced  valleys. 

O  HAPPY  goats,  and  sheep,  and  dogs, 
That  fear  no  frauds  ana  dangers. 

But,  as  we  sit  upon  these  logs. 
Refuse  to  count  us  strangers  I 

Perchance  the  wise  Norwegian  brute 

Admires  our  British  features : 
Needs  no  Amphion  with  his  lute 

To  gather  round  the  creatures. 

They  come,  they  come,  a  merry  flock. 

Not  one  is  coy  or  crusty ; 
In  ea^er  haste  they  push  and  knock. 

Embarrassingly  trusty. 

The  goats  upon  their  hind  legs  rise. 
And  deftl)r  search  our  pockets. 

And  roll  their  green  uncanny  eyes 
Within  their  hairy  sockets. 

The  friendly  sheep,  at  any  rate. 

Are  no  fastidious  browsers. 
But  nibblingly  investigate 

The  texture  of  our  trowsers. 

The  fox-tailed  dogs  with  furry  hide, 

Inane  grimaces  making, 
Come  wheedling  up,  with  head  aside, 

Prepared  for  much  hand-shaking. 

A  little  calf  with  budding  horns. 

Behind  the  others  lingers. 
And  moistly  notice  craves,  nor  scorns 

To  suck  the  British  fingers. 

Nor  stick,  nor  threat,  nor  push,  nor  poke, 

Will  cool  their  ardor  clearly ; 
They  only  treat  it  as  a  joke. 

And  crowd  around  more  nearly. 

Ah,  happy  beasts  I  so  well  inclined 

To  own  me  as  a  brother  1 
On  such  Eood  terms  with  human-kind 

As  well  as  one  another  I 

If  I  were  but  a  sheep  or  goat. 
With  power  to  choose  my  region. 

Unhesitatingly  I*d  vote 
To  live  and  die  —  Norwegian. 

William  Walsham  Wakefield. 

Norway,  August,  1888.  Good  Words. 


ON   NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Into  Night's  bosom,  dusk  but  clear, 
Wakeful  I  stand  and  gaze ; 

Lo,  where  the  starry  Charioteer 
And  great  Orion  olaze  1 

What  secret  life,  what  pulse  of  fire. 

Thrills  in  your  orbs,  immortal  choir  ? 


When  man  shall  burst  the  bars  of  Fate» 
And  ope  Time's  mystic  scroll, 

And  read  his  high  exalted  state 
Amid  the  wondrous  whole, 

Your  genuine  essence  he  shall  know. 

And  greet  you  with  a  kindred  glow. 

But  Earth  with  tender  jealous  care 

Enwraps  her  children  still, 
Lest  aught  in  that  sublimer  air 

Should  nurture  subtle  ill ; 
For  pride  may  grow,  and  love  depart, 
'Mici  tumult  of  the  swelling  heart. 

So  now  I  draw  the  curtain  o'er 

The  star-bespangled  skies. 
Nor  labor  longer  to  explore 

The  world's  wide  mysteries ; 
While  thoughts  of  friends,  in  pleasant  train. 
Shed  healing  influence  on  the  brain. 

Kind  eves  smile  on  me  through  the  dark, 

Kinci  deeds  are  done  again ; 
I  hear  the  silent  voice,  and  mark 

The  long-forgotten  strain ; 
Quaint  sayings  uttered  long  ago. 
Sweet  offices  that  solaced  woe. 

Though  parted  far  by  land  or  wave. 

Each  several  guest  is  here ; 
Time  hinders  not,  nor  yet  the  grave ; 

Full  is  the  living  sphere 
Then  by  their  guardian  presence  blest 
My  senses  sink  in  slumber's  rest. 
Temple  Bar.  J.   R.   MOZLEY. 


TO  THE  EMPRESS   FREDERIC 

Oh  her  arriving  in  England^  i^k  November^ 

1888. 

When   England  sent  thee  forth,  a  joyous 
bride, 
A  prayer  went  through  the  land,  that  on  thy 

head 
Might  all   best  blessings  bounteously  be 
shed, 
And  his,  the  lover-husband  by  thy  side ; 
And  England  marked  with  ever-growing  pride. 
As  onwards  still    the  years  full-freighted 

sped. 
How  wrought  in  both  the  grace  of  worth  in- 
bred. 
To  noblest  acts  and  purposes  allied. 

With  eyes  of  longing,  not  undimmed  by  tears, 

England  now  greets  thee,  desolate  and  lone. 

Heart-stricken,    widowed    of    the    twofold 

crown 

Of  love  and  empire ;  and  the  grief  endears. 

Remembering  all  the  cherished  hopes  o'er- 

thrown. 
When  at  their  height  thy  heart's  lord  was 
struck  down. 

Theodore  Martik. 

Bladcwood*8 
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From  The  FortnighUy  Review. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ELIZABETHAN  WITH 
VICTORIAN  POETRY. 

BY  JOHN   ADDINGTON   SYMONDS. 

I. 

English  literature,  under  the  Tudors 
and  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
owed  much  of  its   unexampled  richness 
to    a  felicitous   combination    of  circum- 
stances.   Feudalism  had  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
was  dying.    The  people  came  to  knowl- 
edge of  itself,  and  acquired  solidity  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
and  Elizabeth.  •  Englishmen  were  brought 
into    the    comity    of    European    nations 
through   Wolsey's  audacious  diplomacy. 
They  began  to  feel  their  force  as  an  im- 
portant factor,  which  had  henceforth  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  peace  or  war.    Grave 
perils   attended  the  formation  of  Great 
Britain  into  a  separate  and  self-sustaining 
integer  of  Europe ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
Protectorate  that  these  islands  made  their 
full  weight  recognized.    None  of  the  per- 
ils, however,  which  shook  England  during 
the  period  of  consolidation,  sufficed  to  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  of  government  and 
social  order,  f^n  the  other  hand,  they 
stimulated  patriotism,  and  braced  the  na- 
tion with  a  sense  of  its  own  dignity.    Our 
final  rupture  with  Rome,  after  the  trials  of 
Queen  Mary's  reign  were  over,  satisfied 
the  opinion  of  a  large  majority.     Our  col- 
lision with  Spain,  in  the  crisis  marked  by 
the  Armada,  took  a  turn  which  filled  the 
population  with    reverent   and  religious 
enthusiasm.    These  two  decisive  passages 
in  English  history  promoted  the  pride  of 
the  race,  and  inspired  it  with  serious  ar- 
dor.    Instead  of  weakening  the  crown  or 
the  Church,  they  had  the  effect  of  render- 
ing both  necessary  to  the  nation.    Then, 
when  Scotland  was  united  to  England  and 
Ireland,  at  the  accession  of  James,  a  dis- 
ciplined   and    nobly    expansive    people 
thought  themselves  for  a  moment  on  the 
pinnacle  of  felicity. 

While  the  English  were  thus  becom- 
ing a  powerful  and  self-conscious  nation, 
those  intellectual  changes  which  divided 
the  mediaeval  from  the  modern  period,  and 
which  we  know  by  the  names  of  Renais- 


sance and  Reformation,  took  place.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  transition  time  in 
our  islands,  that  what  used  to  be  called 
"  the  new  learning,"  with  its  new  theories 
of  education,  its  new  way  of  regarding 
nature,  and  its  new  conceptions  of  human 
life,  was  introduced  simultaneously  with 
the  Reformation.  Italy  had  accomplished 
the  revival  of  learning;  Germany  had 
revolted  against  Catholicism.  France  had 
felt  both  movements  unequally  and  par- 
tially, amid  the  confusion  of  civil  wars  and 
the  clash  of  contending  sects.  Italy,  after 
the  Tridentine  Council,  was  relapsing  into 
reactionary  dulness.  Germany  was  dis- 
membered by  strifes  and  schisms.  France 
underwent  the  throes  of  a  passionate 
struggle,  which  subordinated  the  intellec- 
tual aspects  of  both  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  to  political  interest.  England 
alone,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  receiving  that  twofold  influx  of  the 
modern  spirit  without  an  overwhelming 
strain  upon  her  vital  forces.  The  Marian 
persecution  was  severe  enough  to  test  the 
bias  of  the  people,  and  to  remind  them  of 
the  serious  points  at  issue,  without  rending 
society  to  its  foundations.  Humanism 
reached  our  shores  when  its  first  enthu- 
siasms—  enthusiasms  which  seemed  in 
Italy  to  have  brought  again  the  gods  and 
vices  of  the  pagan  past  —  had  tempered 
their  delirium.  We  have  only  to  compare 
men  like  More,  Ascham,  Colet,  Buchanan, 
Camden,  Cheke,  the  pioneers  of  our  Re- 
naissance, with  Filelfo,  Poggio,  Poliziano, 
Pontano,  in  order  to  perceive  how  far 
more  sober  and  healthy  was  the  tone  of 
the  new  learning  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
Italy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  humanism,  before  it  moulded  the 
mind  of  the  English,  had  already  per- 
meated Italian  and  French  literature. 
Classical  erudition  had  been  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  modern  thought.  Antique 
authors  had  been  collected,  printed,  anno- 
tated, and  translated.  They  were  fairly 
mastered  in  the  south,  and  assimilated  to 
the  style  of  the  vernacular.  By  these 
means  much  of  the  learning  popularized 
by  our  poets,  essayists,  and  dramatists 
came  to  us  at  second  hand,  and  bore  the 
stamp  of   contemporary  genius.    In  like 
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manner,  the  best  works  of  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  literature  were  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain  together  with 
the  classics.  The  age  favored  translation, 
and  Engh'sh  readers,  before  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  in  possession 
of  a  cosmopolitan  library  in  their  mother 
tongue,  including  choice  specimens  of 
ancient  and  modern  masterpieces. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  richness  and  variety  of 
Elizabethan  literature.  They  also  help 
to  explain  two  points  which  must  strike 
every  student  of  that  literature  —  its  na- 
tive freshness,  and  its  marked  unity  of 
-Style. 

Elizabethan  literature  was  fresh  and 
native,  because  it  was  the  utterance  of  a 
youthful  race,  aroused  to  vigorous  self- 
consciousness  under  conditions  which  did 
not  depress  or  exhaust  its  energies.  The 
English  opened  frank  eyes  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  world  and  man,  which  had 
been  effected  by  the  Renaissance.  They 
were  not  wearied  with  collecting,  collat- 
ing, correcting,  transmitting  to  the  press. 
All  the  hard  work  of  assimilating  the 
humanities  had  been  done  for  them.  They 
had  only  to  survey  and  to  enjoy,  to  feel 
and  to  express,  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
delightful  influences,  to  con  the  noble  les- 
sons of  the  past,  to  thrill  beneath  the 
beauty  and  the  awe  of  an  authentic  revela- 
tion. Criticism  had  not  laid  its  cold,  dry 
finger  on  the  blossoms  of  the  fancy.  The 
new  learning  was  still  young  enough  to  be 
a  thing  of  wonder  and  entrancing  joy. 
To  absorb  it  sufficed.  Like  the  blood 
made  in  the  veins  of  a  growing  man  by 
strong  meat  and  sound  wine,  it  coursed  to 
the  brain  and  created  a  fine  frenzy.  That 
was  a  period  of  bright  ideas,  stimulating 
creative  faculty,  animating  the  people 
with  hope  and  expectation,  undimmed, 
untarnished  by  the  corrosion  of  the  ana- 
lytic reason.  "  Nobly  wild,  not  mad,"  the 
adolescent  giants  of  that  age,  Marlowe 
and  Raleigh,  Spenser  and  Shakespeare, 
broke  into  spontaneous  numbers,  charged 
with  the  wisdom  and  the  passion  of  the 
ages  fused  in  a  divine  clairvoyance. 

Elizabethan  literature  has  a  marked 
unity  of  style.  We  notice  a  strong  ge- 
neric similarity  in  those  poets  which  veils 
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their  specific  differences.  This  is  per- 
haps the  first  and  most  salient  point  of 
contrast  between  Elizabethan  and  Victo- 
rian literature.  It  makes  a  cautious  critic 
pause.  After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
he  asks  himself,  will  Byron,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Landor,  Ten- 
nyson, Campbell,  William  Morris,  Rog- 
ers, Swinburne,  Clough,  Rossettl,  Brown- 
ing, Mrs.  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  seem  singing  to  one 
dominant  tune,  in  spite  of  their  so  obvious 
differences?  Will  our  posterity  discern 
in  them  the  note  in  common  which  we 
find  in  Sidney,  Herrick,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Barn- 
field,  Dekker,  Marston,  Chapman,  Ra- 
leigh, Drayton,  Drummond,  Webster,  and 
the  rest  of  those  great  predecessors? 
The  question  has  to  be  asked ;  but  the 
answer  is  not  easily  given.  We  can  neither 
reject  ourselves  into  the  past,  nor  project 
ourselves  into  the  future,  with  certaintv 
sufficient  to  decide  whether  what  looks 
like  similarity  in  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
and  what  looks  like  diversity  in  the  Vic- 
torian poets,  are  illusions  of  the  present. 

Yet  something  can  be  attempted  in  ex* 
planation  of  the  apparent  puzzle.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Elizabethan  age  fa- 
vored unity  of  style.  The  language,  to 
begin  with,  had  recently  been  remade  un- 
der the  influence  of  new  ideals  and  new 
educational  systems.  Far  more  than  lapse 
of  years  and  wastes  of  desolating  warfare 
separated  sixteenth-century  English  from 
the  speech  of  Chaucer.  The  spirit  itself, 
which  shapes  language  to  the  use  of  mind, 
had  changed  through  the  action  of  quick- 
ening conceptions  and  powerfully  excited 
energies.  And  to  this  change  in  the  spirit 
the  race  was  eagerly  responsive.  In  a 
certain  way  all  writers  felt  the  Bible, 
Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  France,  Germany; 
all  strove  to  be  in  tune  with  the  new  learn- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  criticism  was 
hardly  in  its  cradle  ;  you  find  a  trace  of  it 
in  Jonson,  Bacon,  Selden,  Camden  ;  but 
it  does  not  touch  the  general.  The  people 
were  anything  but  analytical,  and  poetry 
issued  from  the  very  people's  heart,  as 
melody  from  the  strings  of  the  violoncello. 
The  spontaneity  which  we  have  already 
noted  as  a  main  mark  of  Elizabethan  ut- 
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terance,  led  thus  to  unity  of  style.  The 
way  in  which  classical  masterpieces  were 
then  studied,  conduced  to  the  sarae  result. 
Those  perennial  sources  of  style  were 
enjoyed  in  their  entirety,  absorbed,  assim- 
ilated, reproduced  with  freedom.  They 
were  not  closely  scrutinized,  examined 
with  the  microscope,  studied  with  the  view 
of  emphasizing  this  or  that  peculiarity  a 
single  critic  found  in  them.  And  the  same 
holds  good  about  contemporary  foreign 
literatures.  Everything  which  these  lit- 
eratures contained  was  grist  for  the  En- 
glish mill ;  not  models  to  be  copied,  but 
stuff  to  be  used. 

Now  compare  the  intellectual  conditions 
of  the  Victorian  age.  Take  language  first. 
Instead  of  having  no  literary  past,  except 
Chaucer,  Skelton,  the  English  Bible,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Mallory  behind  our  backs, 
we  have  the  long  self-conscious  period 
between  Dryden  and  Byron,  during  which 
our  mother  tongue  was  carefully  elaborated 
upon  a  definite  system.  Victorian  poetry 
has  to  reckon  with  Elizabethan  poetry  and 
the  poetry  of  Queen  Anne  —  for  English 
people  call  their  epochs  by  the  names  of 
queens.  This  constitutes  at  the  outset  a 
great  difference,  making  for  diversity  in 
style.  A  writer  has  more  models  to  choose 
from,  more  openings  for  the  exercise  of 
his  personal  predilections.  And  the  men- 
tal attitude  has  altered  also.  We  are 
highly  conscious  of  our  aims,  profoundly 
analytical.  All  study  of  literature  has  be- 
come critical  and  comparative.  The  sci- 
entific spirit  makes  itself  powerfully  felt 
in  the  domain  of  art.  It  is  impossible  for 
people  of  the  present  to  be  as  fresh  and 
native  as  the  Elizabethans  were ;  such  a 
mighty  stream,  novies  Styx  interfusa^ 
in  the  shape  of  accumulated  erudition, 
grave  national  experiences,  spirit-quelling 
doubts,  insurgent  philosophies,  and  all  too 
aching,  pressing  facts  and  fears,  divides 
the  men  of  this  time  from  the  men  of  that. 
It  is  enough  now  to  have  indicated  these 
points.  The  argument  will  return  to  some 
of  them  in  detail.  For  the  moment  we 
may  safely  assert  that  a  prominent  note 
of  Elizabethan  as  distinguished  from  Vic- 
torian literature  is  unity  of  tone,  due  to 
the  felicitous  circumstances  of  the  nation 
in  that  earlier  period. 


n. 


What  then  is  the  characteristic  of  Eliz- 
abethan poetry?  I  think  the  answer  to 
this  question  lies  in  the  words  —  freedom, 
adolescence,  spontaneity;  mainly  free- 
dom. The  writers  of  that  age  were  free 
from  the  bondage  to  great  names,  Virgil 
or  Cicero  or  Seneca.  They  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  great  languages,  like  the  Latin, 
to  famous  canons  of  taste,  like  the  Aris- 
totelian unities;  to  scholastic  authority 
and  academical  prescription.  They  were 
politically  and  socially  free,  adorin^^  the 
majesty  of  England  in  the  person  of  their 
sovereign,  and  flattering  a  national  ideal 
when  they  burned  poetic  incense  to  Eliza- 
beth. That  strain  of  servility  which  jars 
upon  our  finer  sense  in  the  romantic  epics 
of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  is  wholly  absent 
from  "  The  Faerie  Queene."  They  were 
notably  free  in  all  that  appertains  to  reli- 
gion. Where  but  in  England  could  a 
playwright  have  used  words  at  once  so 
just  and  so  bold  as  these  of  Dekker?  — 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  suf- 
ferer— 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

A  delicate  taste  can  hardly  be  offended  by 
this  reference  to  Christ,  and  yet  we  feel 
that  it  could  not  have  been  made  except  in 
an  age  of  exceptional  liberty.  Their  free- 
dom was  the  freedom  of  young  strength, 
untrammelled  energies,  with  El  Dorado  in 
the  western  main,  and  boundless  regions 
for  the  mind  to  traverse.  This  makes 
their  touch  on  truth  and  good  and  beauty 
so  right,  so  natural,  so  unerring.  They 
have  the  justice  of  perception,  the  clarity 
of  vision,  the  cleanliness  of  feeling  which 
belong  to  generous  and  healthy  manhood 
in  its  earliest  prime.  The  consequence  of 
this  freedom  was  that  each  man  in  that 
age  wrote  what  he  thought  best,  wrote  out 
of  himself,  and  sang  spontaneously.  He 
had  no  fear  of  academies,  of  censorship, 
of  critical  coteries,  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, before  his  eyes.  How  different  in 
this  respect  was  the  liberty  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  servitude  of  Tasso!  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
this  spontaneity  was  controlled  by  a  strong 
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sense  of  national  unity.  The  English 
were  possessed  with  an  ideal,  which 
tuned  their  impassioned  utterances  to  one 
key-note.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was 
patriotic,  highly  moralized,  intensely  hu- 
man, animated  by  a  robust  belief  in  real- 
ity; martial,  yet  jealous  of  domestic 
peace;  assiduous  in  toil,  yet  quick  to 
overleap  material  obstacles  and  revel  in 
the  dreams  of  the  imagination ;  manly  but 
delicate;  inured  to  hardship,  but  not 
quelled  as  yet  by  disappointment  and  the 
disillusion  of  experience.  In  a  word, 
Elizabethan  poetry  is  the  utterance  of  '*a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks  .  .  .  like  an  eagle 
muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her 
undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam." 

Freedom  being  thus  the  dominant  note 
of  Elizabethan  poetry,  it  follows  that  the 
eenius  of  the  race  will  return  to  it  with 
love  and  admiration  at  epochs  marked  by 
the  resurgent  spirit  of  liberty.  This  is 
why  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  age  has 
been  so  powerfully  influenced  by  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  French  Revolution  shook 
Europe  to  the  centre,  and  opened  illimit- 
able vistas  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  In  181 5  England,  after  her  long 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  stood  crowned 
with  naval  and  military  laurels,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  hardly  earned  peace.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  critics  like  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  editors  like  GifiEord,  histo- 
rians like  Collier,  should  have  ransacked 
the  forgotten  treasures  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian drama  at  this  moment  Poetry  aimed 
at  Elizabethan  phraseology  and  used  Eliza- 
bethan metres.  Byron  adapted  the  Spen- 
serian and  octave  stanzas  to  his  purposes 
of  satire  and  description ;  Keats  and 
Shelley  treated  the  heroic  couplet  with 
Elizabethan  laxity  of  structure  and  variety 
of  cadence ;  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
revived  the  Elizabethan  rhythms  of  blank 
verse.  The  sonnet  was  cultivated,  and 
lyrical  measures  assumed  bewildering 
forms  of  richness.  At  the  same  time,  a 
revolt  began  against  those  canons  of  taste 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  last  century. 
Wordsworth  denounced  conventional  po- 
etic diction ;  it  savored  of  literary  treason 
to  profess  a  particular  partiality  for  Pope  ; 
fancy  was  preferred  to  sense,  exuberance 
of  imao;ery  to  chastened  style,  audacity  of 
invention  to  logic  and  correctness. 

This  return  to  Elizabethanism  has 
marked  the  whole  course  of  Victorian 
poetry.  But  times  are  changed,  and  we  our- 
selves are  changed  in  them.  The  men  of 
this  century  have  never  recaptured  •*  the 


first  fine  careless  rapture  "  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  What  were  dreams  then,  have 
become  sober  expectations.  Instead  of 
El  Dorado  we  have  conquered  California, 
the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  the  diamond- 
mines  of  South  Africa.  Between  the  six- 
teenth and  the  nineteenth  centuries  North 
America  was  won  and  lost;  East  India 
was  gained  by  heroism  and  adventure 
worthy  of  a  Drake  and  Raleigh  ;  and  now 
the  crown  of  that  vast  empire  on  the  fore- 
head of  our  queen  weighs  heavy  with  the 
sense  of  serious  responsibilities.  The 
English  race  is  no  longer  adolescent ;  we 
cannot  model  our  national  genius  like  a 
beautiful  young  hero  rejoicing  in  his  naked 
strength  and  scattering  armies  by  his 
shout;  the  sculptor  who  did  so  would 
forget  the  years  which  have  ploughed 
wrinkles  on  that  hero's  forehead,  the 
steam-engines  which  are  his  chariot,  the 
iron«clad  navies  which  waft  him  over  ocean, 
the  electricity  which  plays  like  lightning 
in  his  eyes.  Victorian  poets  cannot  be 
spontaneous  in  the  same  sense  as  our  an- 
cestors were.  Like  lago,  they  are  nothing 
if  not  critical.  Science  has  imposed  on 
them  her  burden  of  analysis,  and  though 
science  reveals  horizons  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Bacon,  it  fills  the  soul  with 
something  wellnigh  kin  to  hopelessness. 
Man  shrinks  before  the  universe.  We 
have  lived  through  so  much  ;  we  have  seen 
so  many  futile  philosophies  rise  like  mush- 
rooms and  perish  ;  we  have  tried  so  many 
political  experiments,  and  listened  to  so 
many  demagogues  of  various  complexions, 
that  a  world-fatigue  has  penetrated  deep 
into  our  spirit.  The  masterpiece  of  the 
century  is  Goethe's  **  Faust,"  and  its  hero 
suffers  from  the  Welt-schmerz,  A  simple 
faith  in  God  and  the  Bible  yields  to  crit- 
ical inquiry,  comparative  theology,  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  Religious 
liberty  in  this  age  consists  more  in  the 
right  to  disbelieve  as  we  think  best  than 
to  believe  according  'to  our  conscience. 
Pessimism,  already  strong  in  Byron,  has 
grown  and  gathered  strength  with  intro- 
spection until  we  find  it  lurking  in  nearly 
all  the  STTKerest  utterances  of  the  present. 
We  are  oppressed  with  social  problems 
which  admit  of  no  solution,  due  to  the 
vast  increase  of  our  population,  to  the 
industrial  changes  which  have  turned  En- 
gland from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufac- 
turing country,  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  development  of  huge,  hide- 
ous towns,  the  seething  multitudes  of 
vicious  and  miserable  pajpers  which  they 
harbor.  We  watch  the  gathering  of  revo- 
lutionary storm-clouds,  hear  the  grumbling 
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of  thunder  in  the  distance,  and  can  only 
sit  meanwhile  in  darkness  —  so  gigantic 
and  unmanageable  are  the  forces  now  in 
labor  for  some  mighty  birth  of  time.  Who 
can  be  optimistic  under  these  conditions? 
**  Merry  England  "  sounds  like  a  mockery 
now.  Instead  of  merry  England  the  Vic- 
torian poet  has  awful,  earnest,  grimly  men- 
acing London  to  sing  in.  These  things 
were  not  felt  so  much  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century;  they  are  bringing  it  to  a 
close  in  sadness  and  strong  searchings  of 
soul. 

m. 

Elizabethan  genius  found  its  main 
expression  in  the  drama.  No  epic  worthy 
of  the  name  was  produced  in  the  sixteentn 
century,  for  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene  " 
has  not  the  right  to  be  so  styled.  But 
every  great  national  epoch  which  attains 
to  utterance  throueh  art  has  a  specific 
clairvoyance,  and  England  in  the  age  we 
call  Elizabethan  was  clairvoyant  for  the 
drama ;  that  is  to  say,  men  wrought  with 
an  unerring  instinct  in  this  field,  and  the 
lesser  talents  were  lifted  into  the  sphere  of 
the  greater  when  they  entered  it.  After 
the  drama,  and  closely  associated  with  it, 
came  those  songs  for  music  in  which  the 
English  of  the  sixteenth  century  excelled. 
The  lyric  rapture,  that  which  has  been 
called  the  Ivric  cry,  penetrates  all  verbal 
music  of  tnat  period.  We  find  it  modu- 
lating blank  verse  and  controlling  the 
rhythms  of  the  couplet  and  the  stanza. 
The  best  subsidiary  work  of  the  age  con- 
sisted of  translations,  adaptations,  and 
free  handlings  of  antique  themes  in  narra- 
tive verse.  Chapman's  "Homer,"  Fair- 
fax's "  Tasso,"  Marlowe's  "  Hero  and 
Leander,"  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and 
Adonis"  and  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece," 
rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  Eliza- 
bethan poetry.  But  drama  and  song,  when 
all  accounts  are  settled,  remain  the  crown- 
ing  glories  of  that  literature. 

The  Victorian  age  can  boast  no  national 
drama.  Poetical  plays  have  indeed  been 
produced  which  do  credit  to  the  talents  of 
their  authors.*  Yet  the  century  has  not 
expressed  its  real  stu£E,  nor  shown  its 
actual  clairvoyance  in  that  line.  We  can- 
not point  to  a  Victorian  drama  as  we  do  to 
an  Elizabethan  drama,  and  challenge  the 
world  to  match  it  This  is  due  perhaps 
in  part  to  those  incalculable  changes  which 
have  substituted  the  novel  for  the  drama. 
The  public  of  the  present  time  is  a  public 

*  Darley,  Laodor,  Beddoes,  Home,  Procter,  Shelley, 
Browning,  Taylor,  Swinburne,  and  poaaibly  Tennyson, 
demand  commemoration  in  a  footnote. 


of  readers  rather  than  of  bearers,  and  the 
muster-roll  of  brilliant  novelists,  from 
Scott  and  Jane  Austen,  through  Thackeray 
and  Dickens,  down  to  George  Eliot  and 
George  Meredith,  can  be  written  off 
against  the  playwrights  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Poetry,  surveyed  from  a  suffi- 
cient altitude,  claims  tnese  imaginative 
makers,  though  they  used  the  vehicle  of 
prose.  Even  less  than  the  sixteenth  has 
the  nineteenth  produced  an  epic,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  Tennyson  chose  the 
right  name  for  his  Arthurian  string  of 
studies  when  he  called  them  "  Idylls  of  the 
King."  To  claim  for  them  epical  cohe- 
rence was  only  a  brilliant  afterthought.  It 
is  not  given  to  any  race  under  the  condi- 
tions of  conscious  culture  to  create  a  gen- 
uine epic.  That  rare  flower  of  art  puts 
forth  its  bloom  in  the  first  dawn  of  na- 
tional existence.  If  we  except  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  how  few  real  epics 
does  the  human  race  possess  !  The  Ger- 
man "  Niebelungen  Lied  "  is  a  late  rifaci- 
menio  of  Scandinavian  sagas.  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory's  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  our  nearest 
approach  to  a  true  epic,  is  the  digest  of  a 
score  of  previous  romances.  The  "  Sone 
of  Roland  "  is  an  epical  lyric.  We  call 
the  iEneid  an  epic  because  it  throbs 
with  the  sense  of  Rome.  Tantcs  molts 
erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.  We  call 
the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  an  epic  because  it 
embalms  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  at 
their  close ;  we  call  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and 
"Paradise  Regained"  epics  because  they 
carry  such  a  weight  of  meaning  and  are  so 
monumentally  constructed.  But  the 
iEneid,  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  and  Mil- 
ton's "Paradise"  are  not  epics  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  the^  are  the 
products  of  reflection  and  individual  gen- 
ius, not  the  self-expression  of  a  nation  in 
its  youth.  And  just  as  the  novel  has  ab- 
sorbed our  forces  for  the  drama,  so  has  it 
satisfied  our  thirst  for  epical  narration. 
In  that  hybrid  form  where  poetry  assumes 
the  garb  of  prose,  both  drama  and  epic 
for  the  modern  world  lie  embedded. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  channels  of 
Victorian  utterance  in  verse?  To  define 
them  is  difficult,  because  they  are  so  sub- 
tly varied  and  so  inextricably  interwoven. 
Yet  I  think  they  may  be  superficially  de- 
scribed as  the  idyll  and  the  lyric.  LJnder 
the  idyll  I  should  class  all  narrative  and 
descriptive  poetry,  of  which  this  age  has 
been  extraordinarily  prolific;  sometimes 
assuming  the  form  of  minstrelsy,  as  in 
the  lays  of  Scott ;  sometimes  approaching 
to  the  classic  stvle,  as  in  the  Hellenics  of 
Landor;  sometimes  rivalling  the  novel- 
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lette,  as  in  the  work  of  Tennyson ;  some- 
times aiming  at  psychological  analysis,  as 
in  the  portraits  drawn  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing; sometimes  confining  art  to  bare 
history,  as  in  Crabbe ;  sometimes  indulg- 
ing flights  of  pure  artistic  fancy,  as  in 
Keats's  **  Endymion  "  and  *•  Lamia."  Un- 
der its  many  metamorphoses  the  narrative 
and  descriptive  poetry  of  our  century 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  idyll,  because  it  is 
fragmentary  and  because  it  results  in  a 
picture.  Here  it  inclines  to  the  drama, 
here  it  borrows  tone  from  the  epic ;  in  one 
place  it  is  lyrical,  in  another  it  is  didactic ; 
fancy  has  presided  over  the  birth  of  this 
piece,  reflection  has  attended  the  produc- 
tion of  that.  But  in  each  case  the  artist 
has  seen  his  subject  within  narrow  com- 
pass, treated  that  as  a  complete  whole, 
and  given  to  the  world  a  poem  in  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  style,  reminding 
us  of  the  epic  in  its  general  form,  of  the 
drama  or  the  lyric  in  its  particular  treat- 
ment. Those  who  have  read  the  technical 
lessons  which  the  idylls  of  Theocritus 
convey,  will  understand  why  I  classify 
this  exuberant  jungle  of  Victorian  poetry 
under  the  common  title  of  idyll. 

No  literature  and  no  age  has  been  more 
fertile  of  lyric  poetry  than  English  litera- 
ture in  the  age  of  victoria.  The  fact  is 
apparent.  I  should  superfluously  burden 
my  readers  if  I  were  to  prove  the  point  by 
reference  to  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Wordsworth,  Rossetti,  Clough, 
Swinburne,  Arnold,  Tennyson,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  less  illustrious  but 
splendid  names,  in  detail.  The  causes 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Without  a  compre- 
hensive vehicle  like  the  epic,  which  be- 
longs to  the  first  period  of  national  life,  or 
the  drama,  which  belongs  to  its  secondary 
period,  our  poets  of  a  later  day  have  had 
to  sing  from  their  inner  selves,  subjec- 
tively, introspectivel}',  obeying  impulses 
from  nature  and  the  world,  which  touched 
them  not  as  they  were  Englishmen,  but  as 
they  were  this  man  or  that  woman.  They 
haci  no  main  current  of  literature  wherein 
to  plunge  themselves,  and  cry :  "  Ma  nau- 
fragar  m'  h  dolce  in  questo  mar."  ♦  They 
could  not  forego  what  made  them  individ- 
uals ;  tyrannous  circumstances  of  thought 
and  experience  rendered  their  sense  of 
personality  too  acute.  When  they  sang, 
they  sang  with  their  particular  voice  ;  and 
the  lyric  is  the  natural  channel  for  such 
song.  But  what  a  complex  thing  is  this 
Victorian  lyric !  It  includes  Wordsworth's 
sonnets  and  Rossetti 's  ballads,  Coleridge's 


•  *« 


To  drown  in  this  great  tide  it  tweet  for  me.** 


"  Ancient  Mariner "  and  Keats's  odes, 
Clough's  "  Easter  Day  "  and  Tennyson's 
"  Maud,"  Swinburne's  "  Song  before  Sun- 
rise "  and  Browning's  "  Dramatis  Per- 
sona," Thomson's  **  City  of  Dreadful 
Night "  and  Mary  Robinson's  "  Handful 
of  Honeysuckles,"  Andrew  Lang's  "  Bal- 
lades" and  Sharp's  "Weird  of  Michael 
Scot,"  Dobson's  dealings  with  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  Noel's  "  Child's  Gar- 
land," Barnes's  Dorsetshire  poems  and 
Buchanan's  London  lyrics,  the  songs  from 
**  Empedocles  on  Etna "  and  Ebenezer 
Jones  s  "Pagan's  Drinking-Chant,"  Shel- 
ley's "Ode  to  the  West  Wind  "  and  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Pan  is  Dead,"  Newman's 
hymns  and  Gosse's  "  Chant  Royal."  The 
kaleidoscope  presented  by  this  lyric  is  so 
inexhaustible  that  any  man  with  the  frag- 
ment of  a  memory  might  pair  ofiE  scores 
of  poems  by  admired  authors,  and  yet  not 
fall  upon  the  same  parallels  as  those  which 
I  have  made. 

The  genius  of  our  century,  debarred 
from  "ipic,  debarred  from  drama,  falls  back 
upon  idyllic  and  lyrical  expression.  In 
the  idyll  it  satisfies  its  objective  craving 
after  art.  In  the  lyric  it  pours  forth  per- 
sonality. It  woula  be  wrong,  however,  to 
limit  the  wealth  of  our  poetry  to  these  two 
branches.  Such  poems  as  Wordsworth's 
"  Excursion,"  Byron's  "  Don  Juan  "  and 
"Childe  Harold,"  Mrs.  Browning's  «« Au- 
rora Leigh,"  William  Morris's  "Earthlv 
Paradise,"  Clough's  "  Amours  de  Voyage,'' 
are  not  to  be  classified  in  either  species. 
They  are  partly  autobiographical,  and  in 
part  the  influence  of  the  tale  makes  itself 
distinctly  felt  in  them.  Nor  again  can  we 
omit  the  translations,  of  which  so  many 
have  been  made ;  some  of  them  real  mas- 
terpieces and  additions  to  our  literature. 
Gary's  Dante,  Rossetti 's  versions  from 
the  early  Tuscan  lyrists,  Fitzgerald's 
Omar  Khayyam,  are  eminent  examples. 
But  the  list  might  be  largely  extended. 
Then  again  Morris's  "  Song  of  Sigurd," 
Swinburne's  "Tristram  of  Lyoness,"  E. 
Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia,"  deserve  a  place 
apart,  as  epical  rehandlings  of  memorable 
themes. 

IV. 

In  all  this  Victorian  poetry  we  find  the 
limitations  of  our  epoch,  together  with  its 
eminent  qualities.  Criticism  and  contem- 
plation have  penetrated  literature  with  a 
deeper  and  more  pervasive  thoughtful- 
ness.  Our  poets  have  lost  spontaneity 
and  joyful  utterance.  But  they  have  ac- 
quired a  keener  sense  of  the  problems 
which  perplex  humanity.    The  author  of 
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**  In  Memoriam  "  struck  a  false  note  when 
he  exclaimed, — 

I  sing  but  as  the  linnet  sings. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  a  linnet's  song 
than  the  metaphysical  numbers  of  that 
justly  valued  threnody.  Clough  came 
closer  to  the  truth  when  he  hinted  at  the 
poet's  problem  in  this  age  as  thus  :  — 

To  finger  idly  ^ome  old  Gordian  knot, 
Unskilled  to  sunder  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half-believe. 

The  most  characteristic  work  of  the 
century  has  a  double  object,  artistic  and 
philosophical.  Poetry  is  used  to  express 
some  theory  of  life.  In  Byron  the  world- 
philosophy  is  cynical  or  pessimistic. 
Shelley  interweaves  his  pantheism  with 
visions  of  human  perfectibility.  Words- 
worth proclaims  an  esoteric  cult  of  nature. 
Swinburne  at  one  time  rails  against  the 
tyrant  gods,  at  another  preaches  the  gos- 
pel of  republican  revolt.  Matthew  Arnold 
embodies  a  system  of  ethical  and  sesthet- 
ical  criticism  in  his  verse.  Clough  ex- 
presses the  changes  which  the  Christian 
uitb  has  undergone  and  the  perplexities 
of  conduct.  Thomson  indulges  the  black- 
est pessimism,  a  pessimism  more  dolorous 
than  Leopardi's.  Browning  is  animated 
by  a  robust  optimism,  turning  fearless 
somersaults  upon  the  brink  of  the  ab^'ss. 
Mrs.  Browning  condenses  speculations 
upon  social  and  political  problems.  Ro- 
den  Noel,  too  little  appreciated  to  be 
rightly  understood,  attempts  a  world-em- 
bracing metaphysic  of  mysticism.  Even 
those  poets  who  do  not  yield  so  marked  a 
residuum  of  philosophy  are  touched  to 
sadness  and  gravity  by  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  Virgil's 
great  fine,  — 

Sunt  lacrinuB  remro  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gunt, 

might  be  chosen  as  a  motto  for  the  corpus 
poetarum  of  our  epoch.  In  reading  what 
the  age  has  produced,  certain  phrases  lin- 
ger in  our  memory  :  — 

Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Cor  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  sad- 
dest thought. 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair. 

Seek,  seeker,  in  thyself,  submit  to  find 

In  the  stones  bread  and  life  in  the  blank  mind. 

These  haunt  us  like  leading  phrases,  the 
master  notes  of  the  whole  music. 
Starting  with  enthusiasm  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  century,  our  poets  have 
gradually  lost  such  glow  of  hope  as  in- 
spired them  with  spontaneous  numbers  in 
its  earlier  decades.  The  wide  survey  of 
elder  and  contemporary  literatures  sub- 
mitted to  their  gaze  has  rendered  them 
more  assimilative,  reproductive,  imitative, 
reminiscent,  than  spontaneous.  When 
Matthew  Arnold  denned  poetry  in  gen- 
eral to  be  a  "criticism  of  life,"  he  uttered 
a  curious  and  pregnant  paradox.  It  would 
be  hardly  a  paradox  to  assert  that  Victo- 
rian poetrv  is  in  large  measure  the  criti- 
cism of  all  existing  literatures.  More  and 
more  we  have  dedicated  our  powers  to  the 
study  of  technicalities,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  graces,  to  the  elaboration  of  orna- 
ment, and  to  the  acclimatization  upon  En- 
glish soil  of  flowers  borrowed  from  alien 
gardens  of  the  Muses.  We  have  forgot- 
ten what  George  Sand  said  to  Flaubert 
about  style  :  **  Tu  la  consid^res  comme  un 
but,  elle  n'est  qu'un  effet."  The  result  is 
a  polychromatic  abundance  of  what  may 
be  called  cultured  poetr^',  which  does  not 
reach  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  does 
not  express  its  spirit.  That  is  due  no 
doubt  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less 
of  aspiration  than  of  meditation  to  deal 
with  now,  less  of  an  actual  joy  in  eventful 
living  than  a  serious  reflection  upon  the 
meanings  and  the  purposes  of  lite.  Yet 
this  poetry  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  a  crit- 
ical and  cultured  age ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  gather  up  the  jewels  of  Victorian 
literature,  it  will  be  discovered  how  faith- 
fully the  poets  have  uttered  the  thoughts 
of  the  educated  minority. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  our  poetry 
is  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  type,  like  the  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  controlled  its  movement. 
We  cannot  regard  it  as  a  totality  composed 
of  many  parts,  progressing  through  sev- 
eral stages  of  development.  In  this  re- 
spect, again,  it  obeys  the  intellectual  con- 
ditions of  the  century.  Its  inner  unity 
will  eventually  be  found,  not  in  the  pow- 
erful projection  of  a  nation*s  soul,  but  in 
the  careful  analysis  and  subtle  delineation 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  agitated 
society  during  one  of  the  most  highly  self- 
conscious  and  speculative  periods  which 
the  world  has  passed  through.  The  gen- 
ius of  the  age  is  scientific,  not  artistic. 
In  such  an  age  poetry  must  perforce  be 
auxiliary  to  science,  showing  now  individ- 
ual minds  have  been  touched  to  fine  issues 
of  rhythmic  utterance  by  the  revolutions 
in  thought  which  history,  philosophy,  and 
I  criticism  are  effecting. 
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Passing  from  these  general  reflections 
to  points  of  comparison  in  detail,  we  must 
remember  that  Victorian  poetry  started 
nitb  a  return  to  Elizabeihao,  and  that  this 
motive  impulse  has  never  wholly  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  two  periods  may  be 
filly  compared  iu  (bat  which  both  possess 
in  coimnoD,  a  copious  and  splendid  Ivric. 
Our  means  of  studying  Elizabethan  lyric 
poetry  have  been  largely  increased  in  the 
past  years  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliphant,  Professor  Arber,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton, and  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullea.  To  the  last 
named  of  these  gentlemen  we  owe  three 
volumes  of  lyrics  culled  from  Elizabethan 
song-books,  which  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
hitherto  neglected  treasures.*  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  songs  from  the  dram- 
atists and  the  collected  lyrics  of  men  like 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Herrick,  these 
books  furnish  us  with  a  tolerably  complete 
body  of  poems  in  this  species. 

What  strikes  us  in  the  whole  of  this 
great  mass  of  lyric  poetry,  is  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  music,  its  Kmpidity  and  di- 
rectness of  utterance.  Uke  Shelley's  sky- 
lark, the  poet  has  been 


Each  composition  is  meant  to  be  sung, 
and  can  be  sung,  because  the  poet's  soul 
was  singing  when  he  made  it.  They 
are  not  all  of  one  kind  or  of  equal  simplic- 
ity. The  lyrics  from  the  song-kooks,  for 
example,  have  not  the  intensity  of  some 
songs  introduced  into  the  dramas  of  that 
period,  "in  which,"  as  Mr.  Pater  once 
observed  while  speaking  of  the  verses 
sung  by  Mariana's  page  in  "  Measure  for 
Measure,"  "the  kindling  power  and  poetry 
of  the  whole  play  seems  to  pass  for  a  mo- 


They 


I  of 


r^ffir" 


rarely    so     high-strung    and 
^  Ihmeaningas  Webster'sdirges, 

ir  as  Ford's  and  Shirley's  solemn  descants 
on  the  transiloriness  of  earthly  love  and 
glory.  Nor,  again,dowe  often  welcome  in 
them  that  fulness  of  romantic  color  which 
makes  the  lyrics  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
so  resplendent.  This  is  perhaps  because 
their  melodies  are  not  the  outgrowth  of 
dramatic  situations,  but  have  their  life  and 
being  in  the  aerial  element  of  musical 
sound.  For  the  purposes  of  singing  they 
are  exactly  adequate,  being  substantia) 
enough  to  sustain  and  animate  the  no 

•  Th«7  in  puhllihEd  h7  Mr.  J,  C.  Niramo,  Ihi 
ol  Ihtm,  cillcd  "  Lots  Poem  ftoin  ihe  SoDB-b»lu  at 
the  SeTCDiHDili  Ceniorj,"  bcini  prinMlr  printed. 


and  yet  so  slight  as  not  to  overbun 

these  with  too  much  meditation  and  ei 

We  feel  that  they  have  arisen  fr 

the  natural  marrying  of  musical  wordi 

musical  phrases  in  the  minds  which  m: 

■      I.    They  are  the  right  verbal  couni 

part  to   vocal   and   instrumental   melo 

iver    perplexing    and    surcharging 

nes  which  need  language  for  a  vehi 

ith  complexities  of  fancies,  involutioni 

ideas,  or  the  disturbing  tyranny  of  ve 

nt  passions.     And  this  right  quality 

ig,   the   presence    of   which    indica 

widespread  familiarity  with  musical 

quirements- ia   England  of   the  sixteei 

iry,   may   be    likewise   found   in 

■deliberate  lyrics  of  dramatic  or 

erary    poets  — in    Jonson's    and    Sha 

speare's    stanzas,   in    the    lofty    odes 

Spenser  and  the  jewelled  workmanship 

Herrick. 

We  discover  but  little  of  this  quality 

the  lyrics  of  the  Victorian  age.     It  is 

Me  that  those  poets  upon  whom 

apt  to  set  the  least  store  now,  as  1 

,  Scott,  Hood,  Campbell,  .Moore,  Ba 

Cornwall,  Mrs.  Hemans,  possessed  it 

greater  perfection  than  their   more  ill 

'  'ous  contemporaries. 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  musician, 
late  Madame  Goldschmidt,  why  Shelle 
lyrics  were  ill-adapted  to  music,  i 
made  me  read  aloud  to  her  the  "  Hymr 
Pan,"  and  those  lovely  lines  "  To  N'igl 


Then  she  pointed  out  how  the  verbal  d 
ody  seemed  intended  to  be  self  sufBc 
in  these  lyrics,  how  full  of  complies 
thoughts  and  changeful  images  the  ve 
is,  how  packed  with  consonants  the  wo 
are,  how  the  tone  of  emotion  alters,! 
how  no  one  melodic  phrase  could 
found  to  fit  the  dxdal  woof  of  the  poi 


Wrap  thy  form  In  a  mantle  gray. 

Star-inwrought  I 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day. 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  weaned  out  — 
"  How  different  that  is,"  said  Madi 
Goldschmidt,  "from    the  /areo  of  v 
Milton,— 
Let  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel.trumpets  blon 
"How  different  it  is  from  Heine's  i 
plicity,— 


'  I  can  sing  thtm"  and  she  did  sing  tl 
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then  and  there,  much  to  my  delight;  "and 
I  can  sing  Dryden,  but  I  could  not  sing 
your  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Keats ;  no, 
and  not  much  of  your  Tennvson  either. 
Tennyson  has  sought  out  all  the  solid, 
sharp  words,  and  put  them  together ;  mu- 
sic cannot  come  between."  This  was 
long  ago,  and  it  gave  roe  many  things  to 
think  over,  until  I  could  comprehend  to 
what  extent  the  best  lyrics  of  the  Victo- 
rian age  are  not  made  to  be  sung. 

Madame  Goldschmidt's  remarks  were 
only  partially  true  perhaps.  There  is  no 
reason,  if  we  possessed  a  Schubert,  why 
Coleridge's  "  Kubla  Khan  "  should  not  be 
set  to  music;  and  Handel  could  surely 
have  written  alternate  choruses  and  solos 
for  a  considerable  part  of  Wordsworth's 
**Ode  to  Duty."  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  Victorian  Ivrics  are  not  so  singable 
as  Elizabethan  lyrics ;  and  the  reason  is 
that  they  are  far  more  complex,  not  in 
their  verbal  structure  merely,  but  in  the 
thoughts,  images,  emotions,  which  have 
prompted  them.  The  words  carry  too 
many,  too  various,  too  contemplative  sug- 
gestions. Nothing  can  be  lyrically  more 
lovely  than  — 

Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 

foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Or  than  — 

Fair  are  others :  none  beholds  thee : 
But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 
From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor ; 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  forever  I 

Or  than  — 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago ; 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again. 

But  Wordsworth  in  the  last  of  these 
examples  is  meditative,  reflective,  ques- 
tioning ;  his  stanza  will  not  suit  the  direct- 
ness of  musical  melody.  But  the  finest 
phrases  in  the  specimens  from  Keats  and 
Shelley,  "charmed  magic  casements," 
"perilous  seas,"  "that  liquid  splendor," 
perplex  and  impede  the  movement  of 
song. 

It  is  not  precisely  in  poignancy  or  depth 
or  gravity  of  thought  that  the  Victorian 
difiEer  from  the  Elizabethan  lyrists.  What 
can  be  more  poignant  than  — 


Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 

What  can  be  deeper  than  — 

Of  what  is't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 
Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping ; 
Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error. 
Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

What  can  be  graver  than  — 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  armor  against  fate, 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings. 

For  pure  poignancv,  profound! ty,  and 
weight,  Elizabethan  lyrics  will  compare 
not  unfavorably  with  Victorian.  The  dif- 
ference does  not  consist  in  the  ore  worked 
by  the  lyrists,  but  in  their  way  of  handling 
it.  In  this  later  age  a  poet  allows  himself 
far  wider  scope  of  treatment  when  he 
writes  a  song.  He  does  not  think  of  the 
music  of  voice  or  viol,  but  of  that  harmony 
which  intellectually  sounds  in  the  ears  of 
the  soul.  The  result  is  a  wealthier  and 
fuller  symphony,  reaching  the  imaginative 
sense  not  upon  the  path  of  musical  sound, 
but  appealing  to  the  mental  ear  and  also 
to  that  "inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of 
solitude."  The  Victorian  lyric,  superior 
in  its  range,  suggestiveness,  variety,  and 
richness,  mferior  in  its  spontaneity  and 
birdlike  intonation,  corresponds  to  the 
highly  strung  and  panharmonic  instrument 
of  thepoet^s  spirit  which  produced  it,  and 
to  the  manifold  sympathies  of  the  reader's 
mind  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is 
iridescent  with  the  intermingled  hues  of 
fancy,  contemplation,  gnomic  wisdom, 
personal  passion,  discursive  rhetoric,  idyl- 
lic picture -painting.  Modes  of  compli- 
cated expression,  involving  serried  rea- 
soning, audacious  metaphors,  elliptical 
imagery,  and  rapid  modulations  from  one 
key  of  feeling  to  another,  which  a  play- 
wright like  Shakespeare  employed  only  in 
his  dramatic  dialogue,  find  themselves  at 
home  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  our  age. 

VI. 

For  another  point  of  comparison,  let 
us  take  some  of  those  "  lyrical  interbreath- 
ings"  in  Elizabethan  dramatic  dialogue, 
which  are  surcharged  with  sweetness,  and 
contrast  these  with  the  sweetness  of 
Victorian  verse.  I  might  select  Shake- 
speare's lines  upon  the  flowers  scattered 
by  Perdita  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale."  But 
I  prefer  to  choose  my  examples  from  less 
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illustrious   sources.     Here,   then,  is  the 
sweetness  of  Fletcher :  — 

I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong;  she's  young 
and  blessed, 

Fair  as  the  spring,  and  as  his  blossoms  ten- 
der; 

But  I,  a  nipping  northrwind,  my  head  hung 

With  hails  and  frosty  icicles :  are  the  souls  so 
too, 

When  they  depart  hence — lame,  and  old,  and 
loveless  ? 

Ah,  no  I  'tis  ever  youth  there :  age  and  death 

Follow  our  flesh  no  more;  and  that  forced 
opinion. 

That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  I  believe  not 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  Ford  :  — 

For  he  is  like  to  something  I  remember, 
A  great  while  since,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  Dekker  :  — 

No,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars, 
And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes. 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the 

altar, 
Methinks    I'm  singing  with  some  quire  in 

heaven, 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  Massinojer :  — 

This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth. 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  in- 
cense. 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondness. 
In  all  the  bravery  my  friends  could  show  me. 
In  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  me. 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell 

me, 
And  in  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent 

me, 
I  sued  and  served. 

The  sweetness  of  these  passages,  none 
of  which  are  singular  or  such  as  may  not 
easily  be  matched  with  scores  of  equal 
passages  from  the  same  and  other  play- 
wrights, is  like  the  sweetness  of  honey 
distilling  from  the  honeycomb.  It  falls 
unsought  and  unpremeditated  with  the 
perfume  of  wilding  flowers.  Nay  more, 
like  honey  from  the  jaws  of  Sarason^s 
lion,  we  feel  it  to  be  exforti  dulcedo^  the 
sweetness  of  strength. 

When  we  turn  to  the  sweetness  of  Vic- 
torian poetry,  we  rarely  find  exactly  the 
same  quality.  In  Keats  it  is  overloaded; 
in  Coleridge  it  is  sultry  ;  in  William  Mor- 
ris it  is  cloying;  in  Swinburne  it  is  in- 
ebriating; in  Shelley  it  is  volatilized;  in 
Wordsworth  it  is  somewhat  thin  and  arid  ; 
in  Tennyson  it  is  sumptuous  ;  in  Rossetti 
it  is  powerfully  perfumed.  We  have  ex- 
changed the  hedgerow  flowers  for  heavy- 
beaded  double  roses,  and  instead  of  honey 


we  are  not  unfrequently  reminded  —  par- 
don the  expression  —  of  jam.  Poets,  who 
by  happy  accident  or  deliberate  enthu- 
siasm have  at  some  moment  come  near- 
est to  the  Elizabethan  simplicity  and 
liquidity  of  utterance,  catch  this  honeyed 
sweetness  best.  We  feel  that  Browning 
caught  it  when  he  wrote :  — 

A  footfall  there 
Suflices  to  upturn  to  the  warm  air 
Half-germinating  spices ;  mere  decay 
Produces  richer  life,  and  day  by  day 
New  pollen  on  the  lily  petal  grows. 
And  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose. 

Tennyson  produced  something  different 
when  he  wrote  that  musical  idyll :  "  Come 
down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height,"  which  closes  upon  two  incompar- 
able lines  of  linked  melody  long  drawn 
out:  — 

The  moan  of  doves  from  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

Here,  as  in  the  former  instance  of  lyric 
verse,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend 
that  Elizabethan  poets  surpassed  the  Vic- 
torian. On  the  contrary,  the  latter  know 
more  distinctly  what  they  are  about,  and 
sustain  the  sweetness  of  their  style  at  a 
more  equal  level.  They  are  capaole  of  a 
more  perfectly  even  flow  of  sugared  verse. 
What  we  have  to  notice  is  that  the  quality 
has  altered,  and  that  the  change  is  aue  to 
the  more  involved,  more  concentrated 
intellectual  conditions  of  the  later  age. 
Poets  are  no  longer  contented  with  im- 
pulsive expression.  And  as  I  said  before, 
they  cannot  **  recapture  the  first  fine  care- 
less rapture  "  of  their  adolescent  masters 
in  the  art  of  song.  The  wayward  breezes 
and  the  breath  of  wild  flowers  in  that 
earlier  sweetness  escape  them. 

VII. 

The  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  had  attendant  drawbacks. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  reflection  and 
self-criticism,  poets  fell  into  the  vices  of 
extravagance  and  exaggeration,  bombast 
and  euphuism.  In  their  use  of  language, 
the  indulgence  of  their  fancy,  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  and  the  choice  of  im- 
agery, they  sought  after  emphasis,  and 
displayed  but  little  feeling  for  the  virtue 
of  reserve.  All  the  playwrights,  without 
even  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  are 
tainted  with  these  blemishes.  Jonson, 
who  was  an  excellent  critic  when  he  dic- 
tated mature  opinions  in  prose,  showed  a 
lack  of  taste  and  selection  in  his  dramas. 
There  is  a  carelessness,  a  want  of  balance, 
a  defect  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  ma- 
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terials  and  their  roanagemeDt,  a  slovenli- 
ness of  execution,  throuerbout  the  work  of 
Jiat  period.  Superfluities  of  every  kind 
ibound,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  dis- 
ressed  by  singular  baldness  in  details. 
iVbat  can  be  poorer,  for  example,  than 
[onson*s  translations  from  Virgil  and 
Tatullus,  more  clumsy  and  superfluous 
ban  his  translations  from  Sallust  and 
Tacitus?  Poets  seem  to  have  been  sat- 
sfied  with  saying,  **  This  will  do,"  in- 
itead  of  laboring  till  the  thing  was  as  it 
lad  to  be.  They  tossed  their  beauties 
ike  foam  upon  the  tide  of  tumultuous  and 
inergetic  inspiration.  Yet  even  in  this 
:arelessness  and  unconsidered  fecundity, 
re  recognize  some  of  the  noblest  qualities 
if  the  Elizabethan  genius.  There  is  noth- 
ng  small  or  mean  or  compassed  in  that 
irt.  Its  vices  are  the  vices  of  the  prod- 
gal,  not  of  the  miser ;  of  the  genial  spend- 
hrift,  whose  imprudence  lies  nearer  to 
generosity  than  to  wanton  waste.  We 
lardoQ  many  faults  for  the  abounding 
rigor  which  marks  these  poets  ;  for  their 
realth  of  suggestive  ideas,  their  true 
ivmpathy  with  nature,  their  insight  into 
ne  workings  of  the  human  heart,  their 
>rofuse  stream  of  fresh  and  healthy  feei- 
ng. 
When  the  Elizabethan  spirit  declined 

n  England  it  was  the  business  of  the 
ieventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to 
mpose  limits  on  all  this  **  unchartered 
reedom  "  of  the  intellect  Then  the  good 
md  bad  e£Eects  of  critical  canons  and 
icademical  authority  came  to  light  We 
lad  our  Dryden  and  our  Pope,  our  Gold- 
smith and  Swift,  our  Addison  and  Steele, 
)ur  Fielding  and  Johnson.  But  we  had 
ilso  a  deplorable  lack  of  real  poetry  in 
romparison  with  the  foison  of  Elizabethan 
larvests.  If  not  miserly,  the  English 
l^enius,  so  far  as  fancy  and  imagination 
ire  concerned,  became  thrifty.  It  erred 
)y  caution  rather  than  by  carelessness. 
it  doled  its  treasures  out  like  one  who  has 
I  well-filled  purse  indeed,  but  who  is  not 
}opeful  of  turning  all  he  touches  into  gold 
ike  Midas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  age 
me  sign  of  tne  return  to  Elizabethanism 
fas  the  license  which  poets  allowed  them - 
lelves  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  art. 
iCeats,  in  "Endymion,"  Shelley,  in  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam,"  Byron,  in  nearly  every 
)ortion  of  his  work,  displayed  Elizabethan 
aults  of  emphasis,  unpruned  luxuriance, 
lefective  balance.  It  was  impossible, 
lowever,  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  be 
s  euphuistic  or  as  chaotic  as  the  six- 
eenth.     Taste,  trained  by  critical  educa- 


tion, and  moulded  by  the  writers  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  might  rebel  against  rules, 
but  could  not  help  regarding  them.  In 
spite  of  these  restraints,  however,  poets 
who  almost  exactly  reproduced  the  Eliza- 
bethans in  their  blemishes  and  virtues, 
like  Wells  and  Beddoes,  poets  who  cari- 
catured them  with  a  pathetic  touch  of 
difiEerence,  like  Sydney  Dobell  and  Alex- 
ander Smith,  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  And  then  Browning 
loomed  on  the  norizon,  surely  the  brawni- 
est neo-Elizabethan  Titan  whom  our  age 
has  seen,  and  whom  it  has  latterly  chosen 
to  adore.  As  years  advanced,  mere  hap- 
hazard fluency  grew  to  be  less  and  less 
admired ;  and  while  keeping  still  within 
the  sphere  of  romantic  as  opposed  to 
classical  art,  the  English  poets  aimed  at 
chastened  diction,  correct  form,  polished 
versification.  Tennyson,  who  represents 
the  height  of  the  Victorian  period,  brought 
poetic  style  again  to  the  Miltonic  or  Vir- 
gilian  point  of  finish.  In  him  a  just 
conception  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  a 
consciousness  of  his  aims  and  how  to 
attain  them,  together  with  a  high  standard 
of  verbal  execution,  are  combined  with 
richness  of  fancy  and  sensuous  magnifi- 
cence worthy  of  an  Elizabethan  poet  in  all 
his  glory. 

When,  therefore,  we  compare  the  two 
epochs  upon  this  point  of  taste  and  style, 
we  are  able  to  award  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence to  the  latter.  Having  lost  much,  we 
have  gained  at  least  what  is  implied  in 
artistic  self-control,  without  relapsing  into 
the  rigidity  of  the  last  century. 

vni. 

The  freedom,  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  as  forming  the  main  note  of  Eliza- 
bethan poetry,  accounts  for  the  boldness 
with  which  men  of  letters  treated  moral 
topics,  and  for  their  clear-sighted  outlook 
over  a  vast  sphere  of  ethical  casuistry. 
Not  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  but  to  the 
genius  of  our  nation,  I  ascribe  the  manly 
instinct  which  guided  these  pioneers  of 
exploration  and  experience  through  many 
a  hazardous  passage.  The  touch  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets  in  such  matters  was 
almost  uniformly  right.  They  may  show 
themselves  gross,  plain-spoken,  voluptu- 
ous. We  should  not  tolerate  Jonson*s 
Crispinus,  or  Shakespeare's  Mercutio,  or 
Marlowe's  "Hero  and  Leander"  at  the 
present  day.  But  they  were  not  prurient 
or  wilfully  provocative.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  an  Elizabethan  Zola,  or  an 
Elizabethan  Paul  Bourget  —  writers,  that 
is   to  say,  who  deliberately  attempt  to 
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[  those  who  read  their  works  in  brain- wrought  palace  of  his  mood.     For 

moral    ^rbage.       Of   garbage    there    is  instance,  Shakespeare  uttered  the  surest 

enough  ill  that  literature,  and  more  than  word  of  imaginative  doubt,  of  that  scepti- 

enough  ;  but  only  in  the  same  sense   as  cism  which  makes  man  question  his  own 

there  were  open  drains  and  kennels  in  (he  substantiality,  when  Prospero  exclaimed, 
streets  of  London,  by  the  brink  of  which  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^ff 

ji^.'jl'T.^fl?..  ?,*°   Im^j.""!^*^'!  ,-"^  ^'  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 


duels  were  fought,  while  dreams  of  love  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

warmed  young  :  magi  nations,  and  wise  de-  ,,  .  ,  ,  , 

bales  on   statecraft  or  the  destinies  of  M^T*""  '°  one  phrase  expressed  man's 

empires  were  held    by  graybeards.    Of  desire  to  escape  from  self,  that  impossible 

such  kind  is  the  rivulet  Sf  filth  in  Eliw-  de^'t*  "1"^*'  underlies  all  reaction  against 

belhan  poetry,  coursing,  as  the  sewer  then  *"^  "'^^  "  personal  existence  :  — 

coursed,  along  the  paths  of  men,  dividing  Can  man  hy  no  means  creep  out  oE  himself, 

human  habitations.  And  leave   (he  slough  of  viperous  grief  be- 

We   have  forced  the  sewage,  which  is  hindf 

inseparable  from  humanity,  to  run  under-  Webster  reiterated  a  dark  conviction  of 

oeath  our  streets  and  houses.    We  have  man's  impotence  in  lines  like  these  :  — 
prohibited  the  entranceof  unsavory  topics 

into  our  literature.  If  Marstoo  were  born  ^=  "^^  merely  the  stars'  tennis-balls,  struck 
again  among  us  we  should  stop  our  noses,  ,„,.•,.""''',=■'  u 
and  bid  thi  fellow  stand  aloof.  Even  Which  way  pleases  them. 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  christened  by  Vet  neither  these  nor  any  other  Elixa- 
even  Mr.  Swinburne,  Coprostomos,  or  bethan  poets  elaborated  their  far-reaching 
some  such  Byzantine  title,  indicating  in-  views  on  life  into  schemes  of  vorsified 
tolerable  coarseness.*  This  shows  how  philosophy.  We  do  not  find  among  them 
resolute  we  are  to  root  out  physical  noi-  a  Shelley  or  a  Thomson.  Pungent  as  the 
someness,  and  with  what  sincerity  we  gnomic  sentences  of  that  age  may  be,  they 
prefer  typhoid  poison  to  the  plague  accom-  have  relief  and  background  in  a  large  sane 
panied  by  evil  odors.  It  does  oot  prove  sympathy  with  man's  variety  of  vital  func- 
that  we  are  spiritually  cleaner  than  our  lions.  The  rapier  of  penetrative  scrutiny 
ancestors.  The  right  deduction  is  that  the  is  plunged  and  replunged  into  the  deepest 
race  has  preserved  its  wholesomeness  un-  and  most  sensitive  recesses  of  our  being, 
der  conditions  altered  by  a  change  of  man-  But  the  thinker  speedily  withdraws  his 
ners.  Neither  then  nor  now,  in  the  age  of  weapon,  and  suffers  imagination  to  play 
Elizabeth  or  in  the  age  of  Victoria,  has  the  with  equal  curiosity  upon  the  stuS  of  ac- 
English  race  devoted  its  deliberate  atten-  tion,  passion,  diurnal  interests,  the  woof 
tion  to  nasliness.  or  sentient,  self-satisfied  existence.  Re- 
in breadth  of  view,  variety  of  subject,  garding  human  nature  as  a  complex  whole, 
our  Victorian  poets  rival  the  Ehzabethan.  those  poets  seized  on  its  generic  aspects 
Life  has  been  touched  again  at  all  points  and  touched  each  aspect  with  brief,  in- 
and  under  every  aspect  with  equal  bold-  cisive  precision.  Our  poets  are  apt  to 
oess  and  with  almost  equal  manliness,  concentrate  their  mind  upon  one  aspect. 
But  since  Che  drama  has  ceased  to  be  the  and  to  sublimate  this  into  an  all-engrossing 
leading  form  of  literature,  the  treatment  element,  which  gives  a  certain  sustained 
of  moral  topics  has  of  necessity  become  color  to  their  work.  Less  rich  in  gnomic 
more  analytical  and  reflective.  If  space  wisdom,  theyare  more  potent  in  the  com- 
aliowed,  this  opinion  might  be  supported  munication  of  settled  moods  —  more 
by  a  comparison  of  (he  two  epochs  with  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
regard  to  philosophic  poetry.  In  sen  ten-  thoujght."  It  follows  that  while  the  Elii- 
tious  maxims,  apophthegm!  on  human  abethans  had  nothing  of  what  Goethe 
fate,  pithy  saws,  and  proverbial  hints  for  called  "  lazzaretto  poetry,"  we  have  much.. 
conduct,  Ehzabethan  literature  abounds.  The  a&ectations  of  our  age  do  not  rua 
But  we  do  not  here  meet  with  poems  towards  verbal  euphuism,  but  towards 
Steeped  in  a  pervading  tone  of  thought —  sickliness  of  sentiment  and  a  simulated 
thought  issuing  from  the  writer's  self,  discontent  with  the  world  around  us.  A 
shaping  his  judgments,  controlling  his  man  of  Mr,  Mallock's  calibre  would  not 
sensations,  modelling  his  language,  forcing  have  set  society  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  readerto  sojourn  for  a  season  in  the  at  work  upon  the  problem,  "  Is  life  wortn 
living  i  "  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann 
•  1  1111  not  »»  0f  iha  (pitbst,  and  hit*  bm*  of  could  hardly  have  existed  then,  and  they 
Swinbumc'i  diiuibu  atiiou  Cvlri*  to  rofir  lo.  assQredly  would  not  have  found  disciple*,. 
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Bat  in  an  age  which  produces  essayists 
and  philosophers  of  this  sort,  poetry  can- 
not  fail  to  be  introspective  and  tinged 
with  morbidity.  Fortunately,  though  this 
is  so,  few  verses  have  been  written  by 
Englishmen  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  which  their  authors  need  repent 
upon  the  deathbed. 

IX. 

The  Elizabethan  poets,  far  more  truly 
than  their  Italian  predecessors,  if  we  ex- 
cept Dante,  and  more  truly  than  any  of 
their  contemporaries  in  other  countries, 
loved  external  nature  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  visible 
world,  from  the  flowers  of  the  field  to  the 
storm-clouds  of  the  zenith,  from  the  stars 
in  their  courses  to  the  moonlight  sleeping 
on  a  bank,  from  the  embossed  foam  cov- 
ering the  sea-verge  to  the  topless  Apen- 
nines, which  was  not  seized  with  fine 
objective  sensibility  and  illustrated  with 
apt  imagery  by  Shakespeare  and  his  com- 
rades. Yet,  keenly  appreciative  of  nature 
as  these  poets  were,  nature  remained  a 
background  to  humanity  in  all  their  pic- 
tures. Her  wonders  were  treated  as  ad- 
juncts to  man,  who  moved  across  the 
earth  and  viewed  its  miracles  upon  his 
passage.  Therefore,  although  imagina- 
tively and  sympathetically  handled,  these 
things  were  lightly  and  casually  sketched. 

The  case  is  dinerent  with  the  literature 
of  this  century,  for  reasons  which  can  be 
stated.  In  the  first  place  our  poets  have 
mostly  been  men  leading  a  solitary  life, 
in  close  connection  with  nature,  withdrawn 
from  the  busy  hum  of  populous  cities. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Rossetti :  it  is  clear,  by 
only  mentioning  the  leading  poets  of  our 
age,  that  this  is  the  fact ;  and  to  enlarge 
the  list  would  be  to  prove  the  point  super- 
fluously. Unlike  the  writers  of  the  Resto- 
ration and  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  Victorian 
poets  have  not  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  society,  the  town,  the  coffee-house. 
Even  if  they  lived  in  London,  the  town, 
the  co£Eee-house,  society,  had  ceased  to 
exist  for  them.  Unlike  the  writers  of 
Elizabeth's  and  James's  reigns,  they  have 
not  had  the  theatre,  with  its  paramount 
interest  in  human  action  and  passion,  its 
vast  and  varied  audience,  to  concentrate 
their  gaze  on  man.  And  while  circum- 
stance divided  them  in  this  way  from  what 
Pope  called  **the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind,'*  the  special  forms  of  poetry  they 
cultivated  —  idyllic  and  contemplative 
verse,  lync  in  its  extended  sense,  descrip- 
tive and  reflective  —  led  them  perforce  to 


nature  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  They 
worked,  moreover,  through  a  period  in 
which  the  sister  art  of  painting  devoted 
herself  continually  more  and  more  to  the 
delineation  of  the  outer  world  in  land- 
scape. And  this  brings  us  to  the  deci- 
sive difference,  the  deep  and  underlying 
reason  why  external  nature  has  exercised 
so  powerful  and  penetrative  an  influence 
over  contemporary  poetry.  What  we  call 
science,  that  main  energy  of  the  age,  which 
has  sapped  old  systems  of  thought,  and 
is  creating  a  new  basis  for  religion,  forces 
man  to  regard  himself  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  universe.  He  is  no  longer  merely 
in  it,  moving  through  it,  viewing  it  and 
turning  it  round,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
delightfully  said,  for  his  recreation.  He 
knows  himself  to  be,  in  a  deep  and  seri- 
ous sense,  of  it,  obedient  to  the  elements, 
owing  allegiance  to  the  sun. 

Even  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  who  resented  the  impact  of  sci- 
ence most  —  even  Keats,  who  cried,  — 

Do  not  all  charfns  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ? 

bowed  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Keats,  **the  Elizabethan 
born  out  of  due  time,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  kept  himself  indeed  unspotted  from 
the  contagion  of  science.  Yet  his  passion 
for  nature,  moving  though  it  did  on  lines 
traced  by  Spenser,  has  a  far  greater  in- 
tensity, a  far  more  fiery  self-abandonment 
to  the  intoxication  of  earth,  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Professor  Conington  used  to  formu- 
late Keats 's  craving  after  nature  in  a 
somewhat  ribald  epigram :  **  Would  thou 
wert  a  lollipop,  then  I  could  suck  thee." 
The  modern  spirit  took  this  form  of  sen- 
suous imaginative  subjectivity  in  Keats. 
In  Byron  it  became  a  kind  of  lust,  burning 
but  disembodied,  an  escapement  of  the 
defrauded  and  disillusioned  soul  into  com- 
muning^ with  forces  blindly  felt  to  be  in 
better  and  more  natural  tune  with  him  than 
men  were.  Shelley's  metaphysical  mind 
was  touched  by  nature  to  utterances  of 
rapt  philosophy,  which  may  some  day 
form  the  sacred  songs  of  universal  reli- 
gion. **  Prometheus  Unbound  "  and  the 
peroration  of  **  Adonais  "  enclose  in  liquid 
numbers  that  sense  of  spiritualitv  perme- 
ating the  material  world  upon  which  our 
future  hopes  are  founded.  Wordsworth, 
working  apart  from  his  contemporaries, 
expressed  man's  affinity  to  nature  and 
man's  dependence  on  the  cosmic  order 
with  greater  reserve.  Still,  it  is  difficult 
to  go   farther   in  nature  -  worship    than 
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Wordsworth  did  io  those  sublimely  pa- 
thetic lines  written  at  TiDtern  Abbey ;  and 
nothing  indicates  the  difference  between 
the  Victorian  and  the  Elizabethan  touch 
on  the  world  better  than  his  blank-verse 
fragment  describing  a  pedestrian  journey 
through  the  Simplon  Pass. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  might  seem  as  though  this  passion  for 
nature  —  the  passion  of  Keats,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth  —  had  declined.  To 
assume  this  would,  however,  be  a  great 
mistake.  What  has  steadily  declined  is 
the  Elizabethan  strain,  the  way  of  looking 
upon  nature  from  outside.  The  modern 
strain,  the  way  of  looking  upon  nature  as 
congenial  to  man,  has  strengthened,  but 
with  fear  and  rending  of  the  heart,  and 
doubt.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  po- 
etry to  resume  the  results  of  science  with 
imaginative  grasp.  What  has  been  called 
the  cosmic  enthusiasm  is  too  undefined  as 
yet,  too  unmanageable,  too  pregnant  with 
anxious  and  agitating  surmise,  to  find  free 
utterance  in  emotional  literature.  In  our 
days  science  is  more  vitally  poetical  than 
art;  it  opens  wider  horizons  and  excites 
the  spirit  more  than  verse  can  do.  Where 
are  the  fictions  of  the  fancy  compared  with 
the  vistas  revealed  by  astronomers,  biol- 
ogists, physicists,  geologists?  Yet  signs 
are  not  wanting  —  I  see  them  in  some  of 
the  shorter  poems  of  Lord  Tennyson,  I 
see  them  in  the  great  neglected  work  of 
Roden  Noel,  I  see  them  in  the  fugitive 
attempts  of  many  lesser  men  than  these  — 
which  justify  a  sober  critic  in  predicting 
that  our  century*s  enthusiasm  for  nature 
is  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  majestic  po- 
etry, combining  truth  with  faith  and  fact 
with  imagination,  than  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

X. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  this 
essay  the  terms  Elizabethan  and  Victorian 
are  used  with  considerable  laxity.  The 
object  is  to  define  two  periods  of  English 
literature,  the  one  extending  from  Wyatt 
to  Milton,  or,  roughly  speaking,  from  the 
year  1530  to  the  year  1650,  the  other  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  dating  from  the  publication  of  Walter 
Savage  Candor's  **Gebir."  These  two 
periods  are  divided  by  a  space  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  during  which  our  lit- 
erature developed  upon  lines  divergent 
from  the  course  taken  by  the  Renaissance 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  have  con- 
tended that  Victorian  literature  is  marked 
by  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Elizabethanism, 
and  that  the  general  scope  and  tone  of 


poetry  in  these  periods  are  closely  si  mi 
lar. 

Form  is  a  matter  of  such  prominence  in 
art  that  I  shall  perhaps  be  excused  for 
recapitulating  some  points  upon  this  topic. 
During  the  Restoration  and  Queen  Anne's 
reign  versifiers  lost  the  power  and  liking 
for  that  English  unrhymed  iambic,  which 
began  with  Marlowe  and  culminated  with 
Milton.  They  dropped  the  use  of  lyric 
measures,  rarely  employed  the  sestine  or 
the  octave  or  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and 
so  utterly  neglected  the  sonnet  that  even 
a  poet  of  Gray's  exquisite  tact  was  unable 
to  produce  a  tolerable  specimen.  The 
song  became  neat,  terse,  epigrammatic, 
shorn  of  picturesqueness,  sparkling  with 
elegance.  But  the  dominant  metre  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  rhyming  coup- 
let. Poets  used  this  form  with  a  fine 
sense  of  its  point,  with  a  sustained  respect 
for  its  structural  limitations;  not  as  the 
Elizabethans  had  employed  it,  loosely, 
with  variety  of  pause  and  period,  and  with 
frequent  enjambements  from  one  line  to 
another.  The  wilding  graces  which  we 
appreciate  in  the  couplets  of  Marlowe, 
Beaumont,  Spenser,  Fletcher,  were  ab- 
horred by  the  school  of  versifiers  at  whose 
head  stands  Pope. 

In  close  connection  with  these  changes 
in  the  form  of  poetry  the  intermediate 
period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  exhib- 
its a  marked  alteration  of  artistic  aim  and 
feeling.  Diction  is  corrected,  luxuriant 
shoots  are  pruned;  wit,  sense,  and  taste 
—  words  recurring  with  significant  fre- 
quency in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  are  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
imagination  and  capricious  fancy.  At  the 
height  of  the  epoch  a  conceit  is  held  in 
abomination,  and  a  play  on  words  regarded 
as  a  crime.  The  point  and  polish  of  Pope, 
the  limpid  purity  of  Goldsmith,  the 
weighty  eloquence  of  Johnson,  were  the 
climax  of  this  counter  movement  in  our 
literature.  Didactic,  satirical,  epistolary 
compositions  assumed  predominance  un- 
der the  reign  of  criticism,  sense,  restricted 
form. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Victorian  age  a 
second  reaction  set  in.  It  was  indicated 
by  the  Rowley  poems  of  Chatterton,  the 
lyrics  of  Blake,  the  sonnets  of  Bowles,  the 
blank  verse  of  Cowper  and  of  Landor. 
Then  the  current  ran  strongly,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  towards  Elizabethan  metres 
Eli2abethan  modes  of  workmanship  anc 
ways  of  regarding  art  and  nature.  The 
English  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury became  renascent  in  the  nineteenth. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  forego 
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iog  pages  to  show  in  what  way  this  re- 
nascent Elizabethanism  of  the  Victorian 
epoch  difiEers  from  that  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, how  the  altered  conditions  of  English 
life,  especially  in  the  growth  of  great  cit- 
ies and  the  emergence  of  grave  social 
problems  through  the  development  of  me- 
chanical industry,  have  saddened  and  sub- 
dued the  tone  01  our  poets  ;  how  criticism 
and  the  physical  sciences,  together  with 
changes  in  religious  thought,  have  affected 
their  outlook  over  the  world  and  man; 
why  they  have  become  more  contempla- 
tive and  analytical,  less  spontaneous,  with 
a  tendency  to  pessimism,  instead  of  the 
genial  optimism  of  their  predecessors; 
and  finally,  to  what  extent  the  absence  of 
a  commanding  type  of  national  art,  like 
the  drama,  has  forced  them  into  idyllic, 
descriptive,  meditative,  and  lyrical  forms 
of  utterance. 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  the  net 
result  of  this  comparison  in  a  single  for- 
mula. Yet  one  of  the  principal  conclu- 
sions to  which  it  leads  us  may  be  singled 
out  When  we  survey  the  literatures  of 
these  two  epochs,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
the  generalizing  force  and  breadth  of  the 
earlier,  the  particularizing  subtlety  and 
mioateness  of  the  latter.  The  Eliza- 
bethans seem  to  sing  with  one  voice, 
although  the  key  in  which  their  melody  is 
cast  may  vary.  They  treat  of  nature  and 
of  roan  from  a  common  point  of  view, 
albeit  the  world  and  humanity  affect  them 
differently.  The  Victorians  have  each  a 
voice  of  his  own,  an  attitude  toward  man 
and  nature  determined  by  specific  mental 
^tcolty*  Each  has  been  born  something 
separate,  and  made  something  still  more 
s^ante  b^  education.  Elizabethan  art 
is  instinctive,  Victorian  art  reflective. 
The  material  submitted  to  the  .workman 
io  the  one  age  is  a  complex  whole ;  and 
this  is  surveyed  in  its  superficies,  seized 
in  its  salient  aspects.  In  the  other  age 
the  complex  has  been  disintegrated,  par- 
celled into  details  by  the  operation  of 
sjinpatbies  and  intuitions  proper  to  dis- 
tinct individualities.  Our  first  question 
with  regard  to  an  Elizabethan  is :  What 
Snsp  and  grip  does  he  possess  upon  the 
common  stun  of  art?  Our  first  question 
with  regard  to  a  Victorian  is  :  How  does 
the  man  envisage  things,  from  what  point 
of  view  does  he  start,  by  what  specific 
spirit  is  he  controlled  ?  Thus  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  come  face  to  face 
with  individualities  who  affect  us  mainly 
through  the  tone  of  their  particular  na- 
tures. The  poets  are  critical  and  self- 
conscious  in  creation.    We  are   critical 


and  self-conscious  in  submission  to  their 
influence,  in  estimating  their  achievement. 
This  intimate  and  pungent  personality, 
settling  the  poet's  attitude  toward  things, 
moulding  his  moral  sympathies,  flavoring 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  conduct,  color- 
ing his  style,  separating  him  from  fellow- 
workers,  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Victorian  literature  —  that  which  distin- 
guishes it  most  markedly  from  the  Eliz- 
abethan. 

While  many  points  have  been  passed 
in  review  much  has  naturally  been  omitted, 
and  the  method  of  treatment  has  necessi- 
tated the  suppression  of  important  modi- 
fications. It  would  in  the  one  case  have 
been  interesting  to  raise  the  question  how 
far  Puritanism  influenced  the  national 
tone  in  literature ;  whether,  for  example, 
the  abeyance  into  which  music  fell  after 
the  Commonwealth  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  decline  of  song  and  spontaneous 
melody.  It  would  have  been  desirable  in 
the  second  case,  while  treating  of  Resto- 
ration, Queen  Anne,  and  Georgian  poetry, 
to  have  qualified  some  sweeping  state- 
ments by  an  examination  of  a  lyrist  like 
Gray,  and  to  have  shown  to  what  extent 
the  three  main  periods  marked  out  shade 
into  one  another  at  their  edges.  But  two 
Greek  proverbs,  no  less  than  want  of 
space,  warn  me  to  lay  down  the  pen  here. 
"  Nothing  overmuch,"  "  The  half  is  better 
than  the  whole." 
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From  Macmillai^t  Macazine. 
A  STORY  OF  CHIOS. 

I. 

A  MODERN  knight  of  xMalta  may  still 
have  some  touch  of  the  far-off  time  of  the 
sword  and  red -crossed  cloak,  though  his 
way  lie  through  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
pecuniary  dimculties  and  the  fog  of  vulgar 
troubles  heavily  encompass  him.  Surely 
he  is  not  less  a  knight  because  his  social 
aspirations  transcend  the  moderate  ex- 
pectations of  a  position  far  below  such 
merits  as,  he  feels,  should  entitle  him  to 
State-recognition,  or,  at  least,  the  hand  of 
an  unclaimed  heiress.  And  yet,  with  the 
modesty  of  unappreciated  worth,  he  had 
been  content  to  seek  the  unpretentious 
post  of  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  lo !  a 
vulgar  effervescent  Italian  had  carried  off 
the  honors  under  his  very  nose  in  spite  of 
accomplishments  and  exterior  graces  that 
would  have  adorned  a  diplomatic  corps. 
So  the  knight  felt  exceedingly  depressed, 
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and  wandered  about  Constantinople  in 
search  of  distraction. 

Distraction  came  to  him  in  perplexing 
and  undesirable  shape.  With  this  quaint, 
unconscious  touch  of  old-fashioned  chiv- 
alry in  him,  the  sight  of  sorrow  or  distress 
left  him  restless  until  he  had  offered  a 
helping  hand  or  a  word  of  sympathy. 
Those  who  knew  him  were  fond  of  argu- 
ing against  the  wisdom  of  such  unconsid- 
ered good-nature,  and  their  arguments 
invariably  left  him  with  the  same  gently 
uplifted  brows  and  smile  of  humorous 
deprecation.  If  there  were  fools  and 
sages,  he  thought  on  the  whole  that  the 
fools  were  pleasanter.  Now  fate,  if  we 
may  help  ourselves  to  the  time-worn  ex- 
planation of  unsearchable  facts,  threw  this 
kindly  and  susceptible  Maltese  across  the 
path  of  desolate  girlhood  ;  a  pink-cheeked, 
fair-haired  English  girl,  forlorn,  destitute, 
and  unhappy  in  a  foreign  land.  She  did 
not  appeal  to  him  in  dramatically  tearful 
distress,  but  in  quiet  endurance  and  a 
proudly  concealed  anxiety  that  was  fast 
verging  towards  despair;  a  picture  that 
could  hardly  fail  to  play  potentially  upon 
the  delicate  sensibilities  of  a  nature  that 
may  be  likened  to  a  faint  echo  of  the 
music  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Plain,  he 
would  have  sieved  for  her;  pretty,  the 
pity  within  him  caught  flame  from  love. 
So  he  rose,  dressed  himself  very  care- 
fully, gallantly  shook  off  doubt,  though  he 
gazed  pensively  into  a  diminishing  purse, 
and  sighed  when  he  thought  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities the  bliss-giving  yes  would 
entail,  and  then  went  boldlv  forth  to  plead 
for  it  with  the  traditional  fervor  of  his 
race. 

These  were  the  parents  of  Tony,  who 
lived  with  his  grandfather  on  the  island  of 
Chios.  A  bewildering  little  barbarian, 
with  milky  brow  and  chin,  and  rosy  cheeks 
so  delicately  hued  beside  the  red  of  the 
short  upper  lip  that  was  part  of  his  gen- 
eral engagingness;  joyous,  clear,  dark 
eyes  that  sometimes  looked  out  of  their 
long  lashes  with  the  gentle  gravity  of  his 
dead  father's,  and  wild  wavy  hair  that  was 
almost  fierce  and  aggressive  in  its  un- 
shaded brilliance  of  ruddy  gold. 

His  grandfather,  Antonio  Vallery,  wea- 
ried of  the  dissipations  and  noisy  solitude 
of  the  charming  little  town  of  La  Valletta, 
had  long  ago  retired  to  dwell  in  peace 
upon  the  island  of  his  ancestors ;  to  smoke 
and  meditate  under  his  own  mastic-tree, 
before  a  broken  landscape  melting  into 
valley  and  rising  into  hill,  with  blue  lines 
of  water  cutting  sharply  from  the  edges  of 
further  islands ;  to  cultivate  his  vines  and 


orchard,  and  breed  long-eared  Maltese 
goats.  As  a  set-ofiE  against  this  pastoral 
monotony,  there  was  the  cheerful  gossip 
on  politics  with  the  inevitable  glass  of 
rakl  or  Chian  wine  at  the  village  grocer's, 
where  the  male  population  of  the  three 
neighboring  villages  met  of  an  evening  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  glance 
casually  at  their  own.  Among  these  dis- 
putatious politicians  Antonio  Vallery  was 
a  conspicuous  and  respected  personage. 
He  was  reserved  and  good-humored,  with 
a  face  quick  to  light  up  with  a  playful, 
tolerant  smile ;  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man, 
very  gray  and  brown,  and  severely  touched 
by  the  many  hard  lessons  he  had  learnt 
out  beyond  this  sleepy,  blue  iCgean  Sea  — 
sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of  which  he  spoke 
kttle,  and  which  he  remembered  with  no 
bitterne.ss.  His  chief  delight,  until  his 
solitude  was  broken  by  a  child's  presence, 
was  to  sit  alone  smoking  in  the  garden, 
when  the  evening  air  was  enriched  by  the 
smell  of  the  mastic  and  pepper  trees,  and 
the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills. 
The  intensity  of  unbroken  silence  bad 
fallen  upon  the  land,  and  when  the  hoy 
had  brought  home  the  goats,  and  left  the 
supper  prepared,  there  was  nothing  for  the 
old  man  to  do  but  gaze  across  the  shad- 
owed landscape  to  the  dim  sea-line,  and 
muse,  as  old  people  do,  upon  the  past  — 
upon  his  absent  son,  the  wedded  years  he 
had  known  in  Malta,  the  unforgotten 
friends  to  whom  he  had  been  inextricably 
attached,  and  on  old  wounds  and  troubles 
that  looked  so  greatly  less  in  retrospect. 

On  one  of  these  soft  and  tranquil  even- 
ings he  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Aristides,  who  came  running 
down  the  rocky  torrent-bed  from  the  near- 
est village,  excitedly  shaking  a  letter  above 
his  head. 

**  A  letter  for  you,  Antonio  Vallery  !  " 
he  shouted.  **  Old  Peter  brought  it  in  his 
caique,  and  the  postmaster  sent  it  up  to 
the  village  at  once." 

"Thank  you,  child,"  Antonio  said  very 
quietly,  but  the  hand  that  was  eagerly 
stretched  forth  to  take  the  letter  trembled 
violently. 

The  letter  told  the  story  of  sundered 
lives — of  a  dead  man  and  a  bereaved 
woman,  and  spoke  of  their  baby  boy,  An- 
tonio's grandson.  In  a  few  moments  the 
old  man  was  tearing  on  his  mule  down  the 
rocky  pathway  that  led  through  many 
straggling  villages  to  the  little  town  of 
Chios  on  the  seacoast.  His  appearance 
at  that  unusual  hour  in  the  town  spread 
magically  a  hint  of  disaster,  and  when  he 
insisted  with  imperious  gravity  on  Peter's 
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pQttiDg  out  fm  sea  without  delay,  men- 
tioniog  with  impressive  curtness  the  death 
of  his  son,  the  town  poured  itselt  out  upon 
the  little  pier,  and  gazed  upon  him  in  sor- 
rowful awe,  —  even  the  jocose  Joanki  in- 
capable of  anything  less  sober  than  an 
effusive  embrace.  Independent  of  his 
popularity,  death  absorbed  their  attention  ; 
for,  to  these  simple  folk,  death  is  the  su- 
premest  misfortune,  and  a  visitation  to 
call  forth  the  wild  protest  of  rebellion  and 
the  cry  of  transfixed  pain.  Their  lives  are 
so  regular  and  frugal,  so  untainted  by  any 
taste  or  habit  likely  to  cut  off  existence  in 
its  bloom,  that  such  a  sentence  at  twenty- 
nine  appeared  to  them  so  enormous  an 
injustice  as  to  be  beyond  comfort  or  en- 
durance. 

A  month  later  Antonio  returned  with  a 
pale,  fair  ^'oung  woman,  the  whiter  for 
her  mourning  robes,  with  a  baby  clasped 
against  her,  looking  out  upon  the  world 
with  large  dark  eyes  full  of  infant  perplex- 
ities and  surprise.  The  islanders  kissed 
Vallery  on  both  cheeks  in  speechless  rec- 
ognition of  his  bereavement,  and  shook 
the  widow's  hand  sympathetically.  But 
Joanki,  the  Chian  humorist,  took  the 
child's  head  in  his  rough,  bronzed  hands, 
kissed  it,  and  jocosely  placed  a  finger  be- 
tween the  soft,  small  lips.  The  baby 
gurgled  in  delight,  and  thus  they  signed 
their  bond  of  eternal  friendship. 

They  were  all  anxious  to  be  kind  to  the 
pretty  widow;  they  praised  her  golden 
hair,  marvelled  at  the  fairness  of  her  skin, 
and  bewildered  her  with  a  multiplicity  of 
offers  of  willing  nurses.  She  was  grateful, 
and  thanked  them  in  broken  Italian,  while 
Antonio  stood  by,  grave  and  straight,  and 
interpreted  her  gentle  words,  adding 
thanks  of  his  own,  and  the  smile  struggled 
back  into  bis  fading  glance  as  it  rested  on 
the  child.  He  waited  upon  it  and  upon 
his  daughter,  with  an  interest  of  watchful- 
ness born  of  his  years  of  unbroken  soli- 
tude. But  the  girl  drooped  visibly  despite 
bis  efforts  to  keep  her.  She  sictcened  to 
death,  longing  for  the  repose  of  an  English 
meadow,  for  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
of  her  farm  home  in  Somersetshire,  and 
blinded  by  the  fierce  perpetual  sunshine 
and  the  deep  glitter  of  the  sea.  Her  boy's 
** mamma"  was  music  in  her  ears,  but  it 
could  not  numb  the  persistent  agony  of 
this  homesickness,  and  she  faded  with  the 
year.  As  Antonio  stood  beside  her  open 
grave,  and  fiung  the  customary  handful  of 
earth  upon  the  nower-covered  corpse  while 
the  priest  chanted  **  May  it  rest  lightly 
upon  her,"  loud  groans  issued  from  the 
breasts  of  the  sons  of  God  (as  the  male 


Greek  modestly  regards  himself)  who 
looked  down  upon  this  pretty  daughter  of 
man  thus  cruelly  carried  away  to  the  un- 
known. 

II. 

Winter  had  swept  rapidly  across  the 
highlands  of  the  iCgean,  and  the  sky  now, 
looked  as  if  rain  could  never  again  wash 
the  warm  blue  dim;  while  under  it  the 
sea  was  a  blinding  glitter  hardly  stirred 
by  the  sign  of  motion,  cutting  with  sharp 
precision  into  the  monotonous  clearness 
of  the  unshaded  landscape.  The  long 
daisies  waved  through  the  stony,  broken 
meadows  of  the  valleys  and  upon  the 
mountain-sides,  breaking  their  uniformity 
of  color  and  of  curve,  like  foam  upon  green 
waters.  On  the  wings  of  the  outer  winds 
was  borne  the  strong  smell  of  the  sea, 
mixing  invigoratingly  with  the  perfume  of 
the  orange-blossoms  from  the  gardens, 
and  the  more  poignant  scent  of  the  wild 
thyme  and  the  aromatic  plants  of  spring. 
It  was  evening,  when  Chios  looks  fairest 
in  the  eloquence  of  absolute  tranquillity 
and  rude  charm  of  shepherd  life.  A  light 
dew  lay  upon  the  grass-spears,  turning 
the  meadows  afar  into  a  sea  of  waveless 
gray.  The  hilltops  stood  out  in  clear 
lines  from  the  vapory  blue,  and  the  shapes 
of  the  goats  made  stains  upon  the  naked 
rocks  and  thin  spaces  of  green ;  the  eager 
pigeons  fiuttering  homeward  might  have 
been  spots  of  luminous  snow,  shot  like 
quivering  arrows  through  the  still  air,  and 
the  silence  was  enriched  by  the  cheerful 
twitter  of  the  birds  as  they  trilled  and 
piped  their  good-night  to  one  another. 
And  over  all  hung  the  glamor  of  the  east- 
ern sunset,  deepening  the  twilight  mist 
that  rests  upon  the  olive-groves,  and  shad- 
owing the  purple  veil  of  opening  buds 
upon  the  young  fig-trees. 

Down  an  abrupt  shoulder  of  earth, 
above  a  little  white  village,  came  two  boys. 
One  carried  a  stick  which  he  grasped  with 
flexible  dark  fingers,  and  used  to  keep  m 
order  the  band  of  goats  he  was  driving 
before  him.  He  wore  a  brown  tunic,  long 
leather  gaiters,  a  fez,  and  Turkish  shoes 
of  red  leather,  stitched  with  silver,  turned 
up  at  the  toes  and  fastened  off  with  bob- 
bins of  red  fioss  silk.  His  companion 
was  slightly  taller,  and  his  gun,  his  hunt- 
ing-boots, and  soft,  jaunty  cap  worn  side- 
ways, together  with  a  hunting-bag  stuffed 
with  game,  proclaimed  a  less  peaceable 
occupation  than  goat-minding.  They  were 
strikingly  alike,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
straight,  supple,  small-waisted  figures  and 
the  perfect  chiselling  of  the  features  were 
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memories  of  an  old  race  now  chiefly  rele- 
gated to  these  depopulated  islands.  Beau- 
tiful indeed  were  these  boys ;  each  had 
the  same  long,  grave,  dark  eyes,  that  knew 
not  how  to  laugh,  in  faces  burnt  a  rich 
bronze,  the  unsmiling  lips  of  statues, 
coldly  but  beautifully  curved,  equally  ex- 
pressive of  icy  reserve  and  bucolic  dul- 
ness.  Spiro  and  Saba  were  the  names  of 
these  sons  of  the  soil,  not,  as  perhaps 
might  be  imagined  from  their  romantic 
description,  fallen  princes,  or  in  any  way 
attractive  boys.  But  a  Chian  peasant, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  benefits  of  soap 
and  water,  may  have  the  exterior  of  a 
Greek  god,  as  Saba  and  Spiro  had,  and  less 
soul  than  the  animals  he  professes  such 
infinite  contempt  for,  as  they  also  had. 
They  were  not  coarse,  for  the  Greek 
islander  is  never  coarse,  balanced,  as  he 
is,  with  curious  soleness,  between  the 
barbarian  and  the  gentleman.  Simplv 
dull,  sober,  never  hurried,  and  tinged  with 
cruelty,  which  in  Saba  showed  itself  in  his 
treatment  of  his  goats,  and  in  Spiro  in  the 
less  active  form  of  strong  dislike  for  all 
that  is  physically  weak,  or  sickly,  or  femi- 
nine. 

"  That  is  surely  Tony's  voice,"  said 
Saba,  with  something  dimly  suggestive 
through  an  irreflective  indolence  of  tone 
that  touched  upon  unconscious  good-na- 
ture. 

"  I  dare  say.  Why  do  you  talk  of  the 
fellow  ?  I  hate  him  !  I  wish  those  priests 
hadn't  puffed  his  silly  head  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  by  making  such  a 
fuss  of  his  singing.  Somebody  ought  to 
snu£Ehim  out,  ancfgive  us  peace." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  His  voice  is 
really  beautiful ;  I  could  stand  here  listen- 
ing to  him  singing  like  that  forever.  The 
pappa  says  tH^t  somebody  has  told  him 
boys  sing  like  Tony  in  the  great  heretical 
churches  of  Europe." 

Spiro  changed  his  eun  to  the  other 
shoulder  and  flung  a  ^ance  of  dark  dis- 
approval, mixed  with  some  anger,  down 
the  valley,  from  which  travelled  up  the 
clear,  sweet  notes  of  a  child's  soprano. 
Tony  was  singing  a  thin  Italian  melody 
of  small  musical  worth,  but,  breaking  as 
it  did  the  evening  stillness,  it  was  mag- 
ically effective.  Below,  Tony  himself 
might  be  discerned  by  a  spot  of  luminous 
gold  through  the  deepening  shadows  of 
the  landscape  —  the  head  of  the  little  pop- 
ular idol ;  the  hero  of  his  own  village, 
and  the  wonder  of  many  another  into 
which  his  name  and  adventures  had  trav- 
elled. A  charming  head  it  was  ;  and  each 
time   Spiro  felt  compelled  to  make  this 


admission  to  himself,  his  passive  hate  for 
the  child  was  spurred  momently  by  an 
active  sting. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Spiro,  Smaragda  and 
mother  would  not  wish  to  see  Tony 
snuffed  out.  Joanki  always  calls  him 
Smaragda's  little  husband,  and  mother 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  unlikelier 
things  have  come  to  pass." 

"Who  cares  for  women's  thoughts? 
They  are  all  fools,"  retorted  Spiro,  with 
an  impatient  movement  of  his  vacant 
shoulder;  like  the  youthful  Telemachus 
in  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  he  felt  himself 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  held  his  mother 
in  light  esteem. 

"  All,  Spiro  ?    Even  Helene  Ampilou  ?  " 

Saba  did  not  look  round  at  his  brother, 
but  his  smile  expressed  quiet  enjoyment 
of  his  own  joke.  If  Spiro  had  any  latent 
sense  of  humor,  it  did  not  permit  of  his 
relishing  any  joke  aimed  at  himself,  and 
he  regarded  Saba's  attempts  in  this  de- 
partment as  demonstrative  of  exception- 
ally bad  taste. 

*'  Helene  Ampilou  is  as  great  a  fool  as 
the  rest,  unless  she  may  be  a  greater,"  he 
said,  with  an  ugly  frown.  "The  fact  that 
I  think  she  may  suit  me  when  we  are  old 
enough  to  marry,  and  that  our  parents 
have  betrothed  us,  does  not,  that  I  am 
aware,  add  to  her  stock  of  brains.  I  am 
going  to  marry  Helene  because  she  has  a 
hundred  liras^  and  because  one  must 
marry  somebody,  and  she  is  as  good  as 
another.  That  need  not  change  my  belief 
that  women  are  poor  creatures,  with  very 
long  hair  and  no  brains." 

Although  this  had  been  the  opinion  of 
his  father,  and  every  male  islander  shared 
it,  to  whom  it  had  been  transmitted  by  a 
long  line  of  Oriental  ancestors,  Spiro 
enunciated  it  with  the  severe,  proud  utter- 
ance that  bespeaks  careful  meditation  and 
originality.  But  little,  and  that  not  neces- 
sanly  novel,  does  duty  for  originality  on 
a  sleepy  iCgean  island,  where  there  is 
nothing  more  responsive  to  local  genius 
than  the  impassable  rocks  and  the  blue 
waters. 

"True  enough,"  assented  Saba,  philo- 
sophically, while  he  hit  an  inoffensive 
goat  between  the  ears,  causing  it  in  fright 
and  apprehension  to  break  the  ranks,  for 
the  refined  pleasure  of  beating  it  back. 
"  Christo  and  I  are  going  to  the  Jesuits' 
Church  to-morrow  to  hear  Tony  sing. 
Helene  will  come  down  too,  if  her  mother 
will  bring  her.  You  will  have  to  come 
with  Helene,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Certainly  not;  1  don't  want  to  hear 
that   yellow-haired  brat,  and    if    Helene 
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does,  she  will  have  to  manage  without  me. 
It  is  Quite  absurd  to  hear  a  boy  squeak- 
ing and  piping  like  a  girl." 

Another  hard  blow  sent  the  nervous 
goat  limping  and  bleating  behind  its  com- 
panions, and  Saba,  satisfied  with  his  work, 
turned  his  spare  attentions  to  the  birds 
by  roughly  shaking  the  branches  in  which 
they  were  sleeping  as  he  passed,  and 
winging  a  feathery,  frightened  cloud  into 
the  air. 

•*You  are  hard  on  poor  Tony,"  he  re- 
marked after  a  pause,  with  that  echo  in 
his  voice  which  seemed  the  answer  to  a 
dimly  felt  and  undefinable  kindliness  no- 
ticeable whenever  he  spoke  of  or  to  the 
bright  boy.  "  How  can  you  not  like  his 
singine?  Listen,  is  not  that  like  your 
idea  of  an  angel  ?  " 

**  I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  an 
angel,  but  nothing  about  that  fellow  will 
ever  come  near  it  when  I  do  form  one," 
laughed  Spiro  unpleasantly. 

Saba  planted  his  stick  upon  the  rocky 
goat-path,  and  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
silvery  notes  growing  shriller  as  the  shin- 
ing head  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  steep 
ascent.  Spiro  thrust  out  his  lips  and 
dragged  down  the  corners  in  a  repulsive 
sneer,  stooped  to  pick  a  grass-blade,  and 
as  he  disappeared  under  the  blackened 
archway  beside  the  village  fountain  and 
washing-tank  he  muttered,  "  Til  surely 
strangle  that  little  beast  one  of  these 
days.^' 

"Are  your  goats  fond  of  singing, 
Tony  ?  "  asked  Saba. 

A  small  boy,  like  a  flash  of  light,  cleared 
the  low,  loose  border  of  stones  that 
edged  the  narrow  pathway,  and  stood 
shaking  out  his  curls  and  laughing  musi- 
cally with  contagious  mirth,  while  he  held 
a  white  kid  pressed  affectionately  in  one 
arm.  The  jump  and  climb  had  reddened 
his  fresh  cheeks,  and  he  looked  an  engag- 
ing picture  of  a  healthy,  high-spirited,  and 
noble  little  imp.  This  minute  leader  was 
followed  by  four  sedate  brown  goats  and 
four  frisky,  black-and-brown  kids,  that 
gized  alternately  at  their  mothers  and  at 
Tony  with  speechless  assertion  of  divided 
affections,  impartially  rubbing  their  moist 
muzzles  against  the  maternal  side  and 
against  their  keeper's  blue  stockings. 

•*  Of  course  they  are,"  cried  Tony,  put- 
ting on  his  cap  again,  and  changing  the 
kid  to  the  other  arm.  "  You  should  see 
how  sensible  even  the  kids  are  with  me. 
I  make  them  plav,  too,  and  I  play  with 
them.  Mitzo  can  t  manage  them  half  as 
well  as  I  do  —  that's  why  I  help  him.  I 
am  fond  of  Mitzo,  you  know,  bi^t  then 


he's  such  a  fool.  He  does  not  talk  to 
them,  and  that's  bad  for  them,  you  know. 
Why,  Saba,  goats  want  to  be  talked  to 
and  amused  just  as  much  as  we  do.  And 
when  they  see  Mitzo  sitting  auite  silent 
and  dull  on  a  stone,  they  don't  like  it,  and 
get  cross  and  troublesome.  But  they  are 
never  troublesome  with  me.  Even  the 
kids  do  just  what  I  tell  them.  Just  look 
at  this  little  white  fellow.  Isn't  he  a 
beauty  ?    That's  his  mother  over  there." 

Saba  patted  the  kid's  head  patroniz- 
ingly, and  hardly  seemed  to  relish  the 
amiable  concession,  but  Tony  was  looking 
at  him  with  his  earnest  imperiousness  of 
expression,  and  anything  less  affectionate 
would  be  regarded  by  him  in  the  light  of 
a  distinct  offence. 

**  It  is  really  astonishing  how  much  sense 
the  fellow  has,"  Tony  went  on  explanato- 
rily. "He  understands  everything.  lam 
going  to  give  him  to  Smaragda  when  he 
is  old  enough  to  leave  his  mother.  Ko- 
kona  Photini  said  Smaragda  might  have 
him." 

"But  you  ought  not  to  give  him  to 
Smaragda  if  he  is  so  sensible.  Girls,  you 
know,  Tonv,  are  great  simpletons.  An 
intelligent  kid  like  yours  would  have  no 
chance  of  finishing  his  education  properly 
with  one  of  them,  eh  ?  " 

"  Are  they  really,  Saba  ?  "  asked  Tony 
with  reflective  gravity.  "  But  I  don't  thinfc 
Smaragda  a  simpleton,"  he  added,  shaking 
his  head.  "  She  ip.  the  very  nicest  little 
girl  in  Chios.  Grandfather  says  so,  and 
it  isn't  the  same  as  if  anybody  else  said  it, 
you  know,  for  grandpapa  reads  in  Italian 
books,  and  has  lived  in  Malta,  which  is  a 
great  way  off  —  and  he's  been  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  lots  of  other  places.  Grand- 
papa says  she  is  not  beautifnl  like  my 
mamma,  and  he  must  know,  but  she  is 
prettier  than  anybody  else  here,  and  I 
know  she  isn't  a  bit  stupid.  She  can't 
ride  Pollux,  and  she's  afraid  of  the  sea. 
That  is  silly,  I  think,  but  oh !  she  says 
lots  of  clever  things  —  cleverer  than  you 
do,  Saba." 

"  Oh,  does  she  ?  Wait  till  you  grow 
up,  Tony,  and  then  you  won't  think  Sma- 
ragda so  clever." 

"Yes,  I  will.  I'm  going  to  marry  her 
when  I  grow  up.  I'm  very  fond  of  her, 
and  thats  why  I'm  giving  her  my  white 
kid.  Do  you  know,  1  was  down  in  town 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  heard  all  about  it  from  Jo- 
anki,  who  says  you  were  carrying  on  at 
quite  an  awful  rate." 

"Yes,  it  was'  just  like  this,"  said 
Tony,  with  his  delicious  explanatory  air. 
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^  Grandpapa  gave  me  a  drachma,  all  to 
spend  myself.  Mitzo  and  I  went  down  to 
the  town  'cause  Mitzo  had  never  seen  the 
town  before — you  know  poor  Mitzo's 
mother  is  not  rich  at  all,  and  he  never 
has  any  money,  so  I  promised  to  treat 
him.  When  we  were  walking  down  the 
street  we  met  the  demarch.  He  stopped 
and  asked  me  why  I  was  looking  so  seri- 
ous, and  I  said,  *  I  am  thinking  how  much 
money  I  should  want  to  go  to  England  ; ' 
and  then  I  asked  him  if  be  would  not  like 
to  go  to  England,  and  he  said  he  has 
always  heard  that  England  is  a  pretty 
comfortable  place  for  a  gentleman  to  live 
in,  with  lots  of  money,  who  didn't  mind 
fogs  and  no  sunshine,  but  he  thought  sun- 
shine would  suit  him  better.  Then  I  told 
him  grandpapa  had  plenty  of  money,  for 
he  had  given  me  a  drachma  to  spend  as  I 
liked.  And  the  demarch  laughed  and 
gave  me  another,  and  hoped  I  would  not 
get  my  head  split  on  a  rock,  or  tumble 
into  the  sea  and  get  drowned  before  I  had 
time  to  spend  it." 

"A  sensible  hope  on  his  part.  So  I 
suppose  you  spent  all  your  fortune  —  the 
two  whole  drachmae  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  spent  it  all,"  Tony  said,  with  a 
nod.  **  I  bought  a  splendid  red  ribbon 
for  the  kid.  Smaragda  won't  know  which 
is  the  handsomest,  the  kid  or  its  collar. 
And  Mitzo  and  I  went  in  Marco^s  boat  to 
see  the  Saint  Sophia,  and  that  cost  half  a 
franc.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  ship,  Saba, 
and  the  captain  came  down  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  I  was  quite  ah 
Englishman,  and  that  I  must  go  to  Con- 
stantinople when  I  grow  up,  and  become  a 
f)asha.  I  said  I  would  consider  it,  and  he 
aughed,  and  gave  us  sherbet  and  rahat- 
ul'koun.  That's  how  he  called  it ;  he  says 
loukoumi  isn't  right." 

"Upon  my  faith,  you'll  do;  a  fine  en« 
terprising  fellow  like  you  won't  come  to 
the  wall.  You  will  go  to  see  the  sultan 
next,  Panaj^hia  Afou,  How  close  and 
heavy  the  air  is  I  Well,  good  night,  Tony. 
Don  t  get  into  any  mischief  between  this 
and  your  grandfather's  cottage.  I  will  not 
forget  to  tell  Smaragda  about  the  kid." 

Saba,  mindful  of  the  supper-hour,  hur- 
ried through  the  archway  and  collected  his 
flock  with  indiscriminate  blows,  while 
Tony  jumped  and  raced  among  the  wet 
stones  of  the  oleander  and  myrtle-edged 
torrent  that  trended  roughly  into  Vallery's 
vine-fields,  and  he  noted  that  the  bleat  of 
the  goats  above  the  tinkle  of  their  bells, 
as  they  ran  with  him,  was  beginning  to 
take  an  anxious  and  sufiEering  tone. 

"  I  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  with 


them,"  he  thought,  stopping  to  soothe  and 
quiet  them.  "It  does  feel  very  hot,  I 
know,  just  like  summer.  There's  grand- 
papa looking  at  the  sky." 

When  Tony  bounded  up  above  the  thin 
line  of  silver  water  that  curled  and  swirled 
in  delicate  murmur  through  its  shrubs 
and  sedges,  night  had  fiung  its  first  arrow 
into  the  heart  of  the  dying  day,  and  the 
west  was  a  river  of  blood.  All  the  trees 
had  sung  their  shrill  good-night  before 
the  woods  went  asleep.  Yet  an  uneasy, 
dolorous  sound  broke  ever  and  anon  the 
silence  of  the  land,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  a  questioning  and  apprehensive  note 
in  the  recurring  bark  of  the  watch-dogs. 

III. 

Tony  was  as  un-Greek  as  possible ;  an 
abnormal  and  perplexing  urchin  who  might 
turn  out  a  Christian  ornament  and  might 
take  a  high  rank  with  the  reprobates,  sup- 
posing it  probable  he  should  survive  the 
hourly  and  incalculable  risks  of  the  wild- 
est childhood. 

Greek  children  are  the  very  opposite 
of  wild.  They  never  run,  nor  leap,  nor 
shout,  nor  cut  mad  capers  for  pure  light- 
ness of  heart.  They  are  born  old,  un ex- 
uberant, and  steady,  and  may  perchance 
frow  partially  young  with  age.  I  have 
nown  an  old  Greek  to  laugh  heartily,  but 
never  a  child.  These  sit  still  on  chairs  in 
an  attitude  of  complete  respectability  and 
antique  repose  ;  they  do  not  even  dangle 
their  feet,  or  thrust  out  a  furtive  elbow  in 
the  neighborhood  of  another  child ;  they 
walk  about  sedately,  and  only  fall  when 
they  are  thrown  down.  Peasant  babies 
deli|^ht  to  stand  with  their  mouths  open, 
staring  silently  and  listening  to  their  eld- 
ers, the  most  audacious  and  sprightly 
variation  of  this  somewhat  monotonous 
entertainment  being  a  glance  of  dull  mean- 
ing between  themselves.  Conceive,  then, 
the  effect  on  an  unenlightened,  unaspiring 
population  of  this  semi-British,  semi-Ara- 
bian barbarian,  full  to  overflowing  of 
animal  spirits,  and  yet  gentle  and  soft- 
natured  ;  alert  in  the  matter  of  enterprise 
frequently  touching  the  skirts  of  disaster, 
and  quite  indifferent  to  or  apprehensive 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  broken  head  or  an 
untimely  grave.  A  breathless,  dreadful 
lad,  witn  unexpected  sensibilities  and  an 
open-eyed  curiosity  perpetually  tending 
to  awkward  questioning  that  would  be 
content  with  no  baffling  conjecture  or 
make-shift  explanation,  but  demanded 
clear  and  logical  instruction,  showing  a 
child's  merciless  contempt  for  imperfect 
information  or  impotence  of  any  kind. 
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The  demarch  had  thought  it  not  im- 
X>robable  that  Tony  woula  end   by  the 
liand  of  the  public  executioner,  until  his 
lieart  was  softened  by  the  little  felIow*s 
minseizable  attractiveness  as  he  stood  be- 
fore him  with  his  chubby  hands  manfully 
twisting  the  contents  of  his  knickerbocker 
pockets,  and  discussed  the  relative  merits 
of    England    and    Constantinople.     The 
demarch  was  heard  to  observe  that  even- 
ing that  Tony  was  a  frank  and  pretty 
rascal  who  might  be  anythingyet;  and  the 
aga,  to  whom  this  comprehensive  opinion 
had  been  communicated,  observed   that 
English  blood  is  assertive  and  runs  high 
in  enterprise,  and  that  on  the  whole  he 
preferred  it  to  the  French  or  Greek. 

But  Smaragda  was  his  loyal  and  ardent 
admirer.  She  was  convinced  that  no  such 
nice  little  boy  had  ever  before  been  sent 
into  this  world  by  fay  or  fairy  to  catch  a 
nice  little  girrs  fancy.  She  loved  him 
profoundly;  screamed  and  closed  her 
tawny  eyes  when  he  flew  past  her  on 
Pollux;  whimpered  in  svmpathetic  pain 
when  she  saw  him  one  day  tumble  off  a 
rock  into  the  village  tank;  and  joined  de- 
lightedly in  his  contagious  laughter  when 
Marigo,  the  washerwoman,  had  roughly 
rescued  him  by  the  leg,  and  planted  him 
on  the  path  to  shake  out  his  draggled 
plumes. 

Indeed  with  everybody,  far  and  near, 
Vallery*s  grandson  was  a  favorite,  always 
excepting  the  archbishop,  who  mistrusted 
his  weakness  in  catechism,  and  Spiro, 
who  hated  him  for  reasons  unknown.  But 
the  schoolmaster  down  in  Chios  loved  him 
perhaps  more  than  all ;  and  in  the  grocer's 
shop  his  destiny  rivalled  the  probable  fate 
of  France  now  that  Germany  had  reduced 
her  to  a  political  pulp,  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  rascality  in  the  gentlemen  in 
office  at  Athens  and  the  gentlemen  out. 

IV. 

Antonio  Vallery  was  anxiously  scan- 
ning the  sky  as  his  grandson  climbed  the 
low  garden  wall,  and  his  curiosity  was 
£reat  enough  to  allow  the  cigarette  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  to  burn  itself  out  un- 
perceived. 

<*  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  rain,  grand- 
papa? "asked  Tony,  with  that  inimitable 
gravity  children  brought  up  in  old  society 
acquire,  while  he  stood  beside  Antonio 
and  watched  the  sky,  too,  keeping  his 
bands  in  his  small  side  pockets. 

**  I  am  fearing  something  far  different, 
Tonv.  Rain  is  a  blessing  to  us,  but  that 
sky  looks  like  a  threatened  crack  in  our 
old  baked  earth." 


"  Why  ?  What  sort  of  crack  ?  '* 
**  A  dreadful  one,  boy, — an  earthquake.** 
Tony  grew  very  anxious,  and  puckered 
his  smooth  forehead  into  an  expression  of 
ostentatious  intensity.  They  stood  to- 
gether in  silence  upon  the  short,  grassv 
slope  above  the  torrent-bed,  and  the  inqui- 
etude and  depression  of  nature  were  felt 
in  the  gasping  barks  of  the  village  curs 
and  farm  watch-dogs,  in  the  nervous  bleat- 
ing of  goats  and  penned  sheep,  and  the 
piteous  lowing  of  the  cows  in  their  stables, 
with  the  mules  and  donkeys  adding  their 
more  noisy  protest  at  this  widespread  and 
indefinable  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The 
sky  was  extraordinary  enough  to  justify 
both.  Mountains  of  purple  shadows  had 
gathered  and  massed  themselves  upon 
blood-red  clouds  that  brought  no  light  with 
them,  but  a  dense  and  stifling  heat,  as  if 
they  glowed  with  inward  fire  and  sup- 
pressed their  flame.  With  each  move- 
ment the  air  seemed  to  grow  heavier  and 
hotter,  until  breathing  became  almost  a 
tyranny.  Not  a  star  glimmered  in  the 
field  of  lurid  dusk  above,  not  a  sound  of 
life  or  motion  in  the  trees  beneath. 

**  Grandpapa,  what  is  an  earthquake 
like  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ?  "  asked 
Tony,  a  little  frightened,  but  determined 
not  to  show  it. 

"  What  is  it  like,  boy  ?  **  cried  Antonio, 
with  a  slight  shudder.  "  There  are  hardly 
words  in  which  to  describe  it.  I  tell  you 
there  is  no  evil  to  approach  it  in  horror. 
The  worst  sea  is  not  so  cruel  as  the  earth 
when  all  the  devils  of  hell  are  bursting 
their  barriers  underneath  it,  and  roaring 
and  howling,  and  shaking  it  in  their  mer- 
ciless rage,  until  they  succeed  in  gashing 
it  into  the  awfullest  grave,  smothering 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  flames  of 
their  fire  below.  I  saw  such  work  once 
done  in  Sicily.  The  sky  was  like  that  — 
a  sea  of  blood  and  fire  and  gloom.  The 
dull  thud  underground  was  like  the  echo 
of  infernal  horse-hoofs  tramping  through 
the  unfelt  air,  and  the  land  rocked  from 
side  to  side  like  a  helpless  ship  on  the 
wide,  waste,  deep  sea.  Ah !  but  on  the 
water  you  look  your  enemy  in  the  face. 
You  see  the  liquid  masses  piling  up  in 
mountainous  waves  before  you,  and  you 
know  that  they  will  break  into  angry  foam 
and  swallow  you.  You  can  gauge  your 
chances  of  safety,  and  mayhap  use  them, 
or  you  can  realize  the  worst.  What  is 
that  agony,  great  as  it  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  appalling  sense  of  feeling  and 
hearing  the  rock  and  roar  of  unseen  waves  ? 
of  not  knowing  whither  to  run,  how  to 
escape,  what  to  fear?    I   remember  on 
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that  dreadful  night  that,  when  the  swing- 
ing ceased,  it  seemed  as  if  the  cord  that 
bound  the  land  were  wrenched  from  east 
to  west  in  one  violent,  upward  jerk,  and  it 
lay  with  the  death-rattle  in  its  throat  — 
human  forms  heaped  together  under  the 
rnins,  trees  gashed  to  their  roots,  and 
mighty  rocks  split  open.  Oh !  an  earth- 
quake, Tony !  God  help  us  if  that  mon- 
strous misery  is  before  usl"  he  ended, 
with  passionate  vehemence. 

*•  Isn't  there  any  one  place  safer  for 
people  than  others?"  Tony  asked  with  a 
tearless  sob  of  fright,  for  his  grandfather^s 
words  and  voice  filled  him  with  speechless 
horror. 

"Surely,  surely,  it  is  safer  for  us  to  be 
under  God^s  sky,  and  in  the  wide,  empty 
fields  than  in  a  town  or  village  with  the 
added  dangers  of  falling  houses  and  the 
hustle  of  panic-stricken  people." 

"Then  it  would  be  worse  for  Kokona 
Photini  and  for  Smaragda  than  for  us  ?  " 
Tony  suggested  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"  I  believe  so.  They  are  in  a  narrow 
street,  and  the  houses  are  very  insecure." 

Tony  sat  down  on  the  wall  in  his  over- 
powering distress,  and  tried  to  think ; 
then  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  Grandpapa, 
had  I  not  better  take  Pollux  and  ride 
down  to  the  village  to  warn  Kokona  Pho- 
tini, and  bring  them  up  to  stay  with  us? " 

"  No,  no,  Tony.  It  may  be  only  some 
freak  of  nature,  no  more  easily  accounted 
for  than  the  thousand  things  that  happen 
daily,  and  which  no  amount  of  learning 
will  help  us  to  understand." 

"  But  if  anything  happens  to  show  you 
that  it  is  really  going  to  be  an  earthquake, 
like  the  one  in  Sicily,  you  know,  won't  you 
let  me  go?  "  the  little  fellow  persisted. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  lad.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  as  well  have  our  supper,  and 
leave  the  goats  to  Mitzo." 

Tony  carried  his  kid  into  the  kitchen, 
followed  bv  its  bleating  and  nervous 
mother,  ana  carefully  placed  it  on  a  piece 
of  old  carpet,  left  for  its  use  beside  a  heap 
of  dried  olive-wood.  Turning  to  the  in- 
viting table,  with  its  spotless  cloth  and 
homespun  napkins,  he  proceeded,  in  spite 
of  fears  and  tremors,  to  devour  a  plate  of 
steaming  pillau  as  only  a  hungry  child 
can :  and  when  the  misythera  and  dried 
figs  appeared,  and  he  had  swallowed  his 
usual  allowance  of  red  wine  and  water,  he 
felt  strengthened  enough  to  resume  the 
conversation. 

**  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  the 
white  kid,"  he  said,  as  he  slowlv  spread  a 
lump  of  creamy  cheese  on  oread  and 
crowned  it  with  a  dried  fig.    "It  will  look 
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so  pretty  with  its  new  red  ribbon,  and  I 
am  going  to  teach  it  lots  of  tricks  for 
Smaragda.  But,  I  say,  grandpapa,  I  don*t 
a  bit  like  that  sky.  I  wish  it  would  not 
stay  so  red  and  strange.  1 1  does  not  seem 
right  not  to  see  any  stars  when  there  is  no 
rain  or  storm.  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  flash  of 
lightning  just  now, — didn't  you,  grand- 
papa ?  " 

"There  is  no  use  in  anticipating  dan- 
gers we  cannot  avert,  and  against  which 
we  are  powerless  to  protect  ourselves,'* 
said  Antonio  bitterly,  laying  down  his 
glass  to  peer  out  at  the  patch  of  murky 
red  which  showed  through  the  branches 
of  the  plane-tree  before  the  window.  "  Go 
to  bed,  boy,  and  try  to  sleep  soundly." 

"  Are  you  going  to  bed,  grandpapa  ?  " 

"  Not  just  yet ;  I  want  to  smoke  a  ciga* 
rette  and  got  my  thoughts  in  shape ;  but 
young  bones  need  sleep  if  they  are  to 
grow." 

"  I  won't  go  to  bed.  I'll  stay  here,  and 
sleep  on  the  sofa.  If  the  earthquake 
comes,  you'll  call  me  at  once,  won't  you  ? 

Vallefy  nodded,  and  the  boy  rolled  him- 
self up  on  the  sofa,  and  was  soon  carried 
into  sweet,  dreamless  sleep. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  Tony  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  his  pretty,  flushed  face 
lying  like  a  npe  pomegranate  in  a  bed  of 
sunny  curls ;  and  Antonio  Vallery  contin- 
ued to  watch  the  lurid  gloom  of  the  heav- 
ens as  the  air  grew  hotter  and  heavier 
with  its  nameless  electric  forces  and  cur- 
rents. Towards  midnight  the  clouds 
parted  and  frayed  themselves  into  a  line 
of  threads  over  a  rainbow  of  pale  light 
spanning  east  and  west.  A  sudden  move- 
ment of  Antonio's  chair  woke  the  sleeper, 
who,  seeing  at  once  with  widely  opened 
and  alert  eyes  his  grandfather's  form  pen- 
cilled clearly  in  the  dim  air  by  the  flicker 
of  the  lamp,  jumped  up,  and  asked  the 
hour. 

"A  quarter  to  one,"  said  Antonio  soft- 
ly, as  if  fear  were  a  tangible  presence  to 
be  conciliated  and  turned  away  with  gen- 
tle voice.  "  I  am  glad  you  slept  so  well, 
Tony.  If  there  be  trouble  in  front  of  us, 
you  will  face  it  all  the  better  for  rest." 

The  boy  peered  eagerly  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  asked  :  "  What  does  that  strange 
light  mean,  grandpapa  ?  " 

"  Nothing  good,  I  fear.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  blow  cannot  now  be  far  off.  Such 
a  light  as  that  in  the  heavens  is  otherwise 
inconceivable  at  this  hour." 

"May  I  go  at  once  to  Kokona  Pho- 
tini ?  " 

Antonio  looked  yearningly  into  the 
urgent,  beseeching  little  face,  so  imperi- 
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Das  in  its  pleading,  so  generous  in  its 
anlor.  He  recognized  the  nobility  of  the 
request,  and  its  unselfish  purpose,  but  he 
dreaded  to  let  the  child  out  of  his  sight, 
though  it  was  hardly  possible  that  actual 
peril  would  be  incurred  between  the  cot- 
tage and  the  village.  Still  he  wavered, 
and  would  fain  have  refused. 

**  Grandpapa,  you  promised,"  Tony 
pressed. 

"Very  well,"  Vallery  assented  reluc- 
tantly. "  I  don*t  know  why  I  should  for- 
bid you.  It  is  not  far,  and  you  will  be 
very  careful  and  not  delay  ?  " 

Without  waiting  to  give  the  assurance, 
Tony  rushed  off  to  awaken  Mitzo,  who 
slept  in  a  tiny  outhouse. 

"Quick,  quick,  Mitzo,  a  lamp!  Help 
me  to  get  Pollux  ready.  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  down  to  the  village  yonder." 

"It  is  not  morning  already,  surely," 
muttered  Mitzo  sleepily,  rubbing  his  half- 
dosed  eyes. 

"No,  but  there  is  going  to  be  an  earth- 
quake, and  you  must  get  up  quickly," 
Tony  panted. 

It  was  exactly  one  o'clock  when  Tony 
sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  Mitzo  stood 
at  the  gate  to  hold  the  lamp  until  he  found 
his  way  safely  into  the  jagged  path  below 
which  fringed  the  black  swirl  of  water  in 
its  rocky  torrent-bed.  Just  as  he  bent  his 
bead  under  an  orange-tree  in  flower  before 
dropping  into  the  torrent,  he  felt  himself 
encircled  by  embracing  arms,  and  look- 
ing round  inquiringly,  his  brilliant  eyes 
pierced  through  the  darkness  to  his  grand- 
father's white  and  solemn  face. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  Tony. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  think  of  others, 
but  only  come  back  safe  to  me." 

Even  in  his  impatient  need  of  action, 
he  was  careful  to  extricate  himself  gently 
from  the  old  man's  arms,  and  cried  glee- 
fully :  "  Of  course,  grandpapa.  Til  come 
back  safe  to  you.  You  could  not  do  with- 
out your  little  boy,  and  I  couldn't  do  with- 
out you  either." 

Tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes  as  the 
prospect  of  either  having  ever  to  do  with- 
out the  other  dimly  suggested  itself  to  his 
entrained  vision;  but  he  had  a  mission 
before  him,  and  he  resolutely  brushed 
them  away,  and  recovering  himself,  added : 
**  Don't  be  anxious,  grandpapa.  I'll  come 
back  in  an  hour  with  Kokona  Photini 
and  Smaragda  and  her  brothers.  You  can 
give  Smaragda  my  bed  —  she  is  small  like 
me;  and  tell  Mitzo  not  to  forget  to  tie 
the  red  ribbon  round  the  kid's  throat. 
Good-night." 

He  leaned  forward  and  patted  Pollux 


bravely.  The  mule  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  him,  rendered 
doubly  nervous  and  sensitive  through  the 
sensations  provoked  by  the  electrical  in- 
fluences in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  an 
instant  the  rocky  slope  was  crossed,  and 
the  dark  stream  was  flying  under  hurrying 
feet  no  less  rapid  than  its  downward  rush, 
the  hills  rising  and  falling  from  massy 
shadow  to  vague  outline  as  mule  and  rider 
shot  through  the  arrowy  descent.  Pollux, 
as  if  realizing  by  instinct  the  supreme 
need  of  velocity,  never  swerved  or  slack- 
ened in  his  maa  gallop,  as  his  rider  never 
swerved  or  blanched  in  his  seat.  Now 
the  landscape  dropped  into  black  space, 
and  anon  there  suddenly  emerged  out  of 
the  infinite  shadow  long  fields  and  broken 
walls  and  ghostly  trees  shaped  in  weird 
indistinctness  under  the  faint  glimmer  of 
light  rising  from  the  sea  across  the  heav- 
ens, and  losing  itself  behind  the  high  peak 
of  Mount  Eli  as.  And  Tony  held  his 
breath  in  dread  that  this  fierce  speed 
might  prove  too  much  for  his  strength. 

At  last  the  unbearable  strain  of  solitude 
and  passionate  terror  was  suspended.  He 
could  see  the  straggling  shapes  of  houses 
making  dim  points  in  the  bewildering 
gloom,  —  a  massy  darkness  that  carried 
with  it  the  comfort  of  human  brotherhood. 
And  then  came  the  grateful  sound  under 
the  mule's  hoofs  of  worn  and  ragged  pave- 
ment, and  the  familiar  steps  and  house- 
tops of  the  village  street  greeted  his  tired 
eyes  like  cherished  friends.  He  jumped 
down,  and  knocked  loudly  at  Kokona 
Photini 's  door.  A  white  cap  framing  fea- 
tures hardly  visible  showed  itself  at  a 
window,  and  a  husky  voice  called  out: 
"Who  on  earth  is  knocking  at  such  an 
hour  ? " 

"  It  is  I,  —  Tony.  Come  away  at  once, 
Kokona  Photini.  Oh,  do,  please,  I  pray 
you.  Grandpapa  says  you  must  —  all  of 
you  —  Smaragaa  and  Spiro  and  Saba. 
You  are  to  stay  with  us.  Come,  please, 
now.     I  can't  delay,"  he  jerked  out. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  Is  the  boy  gone 
mad  ?  Where  would  you  have  us  go  at 
this  hour  of  the  night?  and  what  does 
your  grandfather  mean  by  sending  a  child 
out  like  you  alone  ?  He  is  not  ill,  surely, 
for  he  ought  to  know  that  vou  risk  your 
bones  quite  enough  by  day. 

"  No,  he  is  not  ill ;  but  he  knows  there's 
going  to  be  an  earthquake,  like  there  was 
once  in  Sicily,  and  it  is  more  dangerous 
where  there  are  houses  than  up  in  the 
fields  with  us.  Please  come,  Kokona  Pho- 
tini. There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  is 
Quite  hot  and  strange,  and  the  sky  has 
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been  dreadful  to  look  at  all  night.  I  have 
Pollux  here,  and  you  and  Smaragda  can 
ride  him,"  Tony  urged,  in  broken  sen- 
tences which  burst  from  him  with  an  in- 
coherent vehemence  that  both  startled  and 
convinced  Kokona  Pbotini. 

^^Panaghia  Mou  /  This  is  awful  news, 
child,"  she  cried.  An  earthquake  on  these 
summery  isles  is  an  evil  too  probable  for 
the  mere  suggestion,  even  from  inexperi- 
enced lips,  to  be  received  with  doubt  or 
indifference.  The  noise  of  hurried  speech 
roused  Saba,  who  showed  himself  quite 
ready  to  accept  Vallery's  view,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  would  be  safer  to  be 
away  from  the  proximity  of  buildings. 
This  opinion  decided  his  affrighted  moth- 
er. But  as  she  was  retreating  to  waken 
and  dress  Smaraeda,  she  remembered  that 
Spiro  had  gone  down  to  the  town  to  sleep 
at  the  schoolmaster^  with  whom  he  had 
arranged  to  go  shooting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

**  Saba,  what  are  we  to  do  about  Spiro  ?  '* 
she  cried,  helplessly  holding  her  head  with 
both  hands  in  her  access  of  sudden  mater- 
nal alarm.  "  If  we  are  in  danger  here, 
how  much  worse  will  it  not  be  for  him 
down  there ! " 

"  That  is  true,  mother,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  help  him.  It  is  at  least  an 
hoards  ride,  and  the  mule  is  lame.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  and  don^t  stay  long 
dressing  Smaragda." 

At  this  juncture  Joanki  appeared  at  a 
window,  and  roughly  inquired  how  a  re- 
spectable woman  like  Kokona  Photini 
could  disturb  a  peaceful  village  in  that 
unprecedented  way. 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Joanki,  you  had 
better  adopt  another  tone  if  you  want  a 
civil  answer,"  roared  Saba  crossly.  "  The 
matter  is  simply  this,  that  it  looks  terriblv 
as  if  we  are  on  the  point  of  being  swal- 
lowed alive  in  an  earthquake." 

**  Christ  save  us  all !  What  has  put  such 
a  horrible  idea  into  your  head?  You 
are  not  going  to  turn  joker  now,  are 
you  ?  "  cried  Joanki,  blanching  through  his 
bronzed  skin. 

"Just  put  out  your  head,  and  feel  how 
hot  the  air  is.  Why,  man,  you  can  almost 
gather  it  in  your  hand,  it  is  so  thick.  It 
is  not  more  than  a  quarter  past  one,  and 
there  is  a  light  over  Mount  Elias  that  is 
neither  dawn  nor  day,  with  not  even  so 
much  as  a  star,  much  less  a  moon  to  ac- 
count for  it." 

Kokona  Photini  emerged  from  the 
house  into  the  narrow  street,  dragging  the 
half-awakened,  troubled  litde  Smaragda 
by  the  hand. 
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'*  Smaragda,  you  are  coming  to  stay  with 
us,"  Tony  burst  out,  comforted  by  the 
thought.  "  I  told  Mitzo  to  tie  the  prettv 
red  ribbon  round  the  kid^s  neck.  YouMl 
see  it  to-night,  and  you  can  have  it  in  bed 
if  you  like.  Aren't  you  very  glad  ?  It  is 
all  white  and  fluffy,  and  quite  soft." 

**  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  the  kid,"  Sma- 
ragda whimpered  disconsolately,  lookin 
at  Tony  with  a  sleepy,  fretful  gaze,  as 
Saba  hoisted  her  into  the  saddle.  **  Moth- 
er is  crying.  She  says  Spiro  will  be 
killed,  and  I  don't  care  about  white  kids 
if  no  one  can  save  poor  Spiro." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  trv  to  save 
him,  Smaragda?"  Tony  offeree],  with  his 
impulsive  generosity.  "  1  could  go,  you 
know,  with  Pollux.  It  is  not  so  very  far, 
and  grandpapa  would  not  mind  if  I  was 
very  quick.    Shall  I  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do  go,  Tony,"  said  Smaragda, 
stooping  down  to  lay  her  short  fat  arms 
about  his  neck.  "And  please  bring 
Spiro  back  quickly  the  way  he  won't  be 
killed,  and  1 II  love  you  as  much  as  all 
that,"  she  cried,  opening  her  arms  to  their 
widest,  "and  lots  more  as  well." 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  Spiro,  Kokona 
Photini,"  said  Tony,  after  kissing  his  small 
mistress  affectionately.  */  I'll  bring  him 
back.  Pollux  isn't  too  tired  to  go  quickly, 
and  I  won't  be  very  long.  You  can  walk 
to  the  cottage  if  your  mule  is  too  lame.  I 
don't  mind,  I  assure  you,"  he  protested 
gallantly. 

Hope  flashed  into  the  woman's  dark 
eyes,'  but  she  held  back  from  expressed 
consent  in  womanly  pity  and  tenderness 
for  this  pathetic  picture  of  dauntless  and 
chivalrous  infancy.  It  was  hard  to  let  the 
child  go  alone  so  far,  and  into  what  she 
considered  might  be  actual  danger,  per- 
haps death.  Yet  even  harder  seemed  it 
to  refuse  this  chance  of  saving  Spiro,  her 
first-born.  She  looked  anxiously  and  be- 
seechingly at  Saba,  without  the  courage 
to  propose  the  task  to  him ;  but  he  stood 
apart,  ready  to  lift  Smaragda  down  again 
when  a  decision  was  arrived  at,  but  not  at 
all  ready  to  do  what  was  mutely  expected 
and  entreated  of  him  in  his  mother's 
glance.  He  liked  his  brother,  and  he 
liked  Tony,  but  he  greatly  preferred  him- 
self, and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  jeopard- 
izing his  life  for  any  one.  So  he  stood 
apart,  quietly  tugging  at  an  invisible  mous- 
tache, and  watching  the  sky. 

Without  a  word*  Tony  sprang  into  the 
saddle  when  Smaragda  had  been  lifted 
down,  and  turning  back  his  head  as  the 
mule  set  into  a  preliminary  canter,  he 
cried  out  that  he  and  Spiro  would  surely 
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[overtake   them  before  they  should  reach 
Llie  cottage. 

Just  as  he  was  riding  away,  Joaaki  came 
i  Dto  the  street,  and  broke  into  savage  ex- 
postulation   with    Kokona    Photini    and 
Saba  for  letting  a  mere  child  ride  down  to 
^be  town  at  such  an  hour  alone,  and  with 
possible    catastrophe    hanging   over  his 
innocent  head.    Whereupon  little   Sma- 
ragda  began  to  cry,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted  until   the  .  good-natured  carpenter 
sent  a  piercing  call  after  Tony.    But  it 
was  too  late  now  for  hope  of  effectual  in- 
terference.    Pollux  had  carried  Tony  with 
the  same  breathless  speed  into  the  olack- 
ness  beyond  the  village  street  which  closed 
behind  them  like  a  heavy  curtain. 

V. 

The  regular  beat  of  hoofs  down  the 
billy  roadway  leading  to  the  town  was  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the. intensity  of 
silence,  in  muffled  tread  or  in  loud  clear 
tramp  as  the  path  rose  and  fell  in  its 
indented  decline.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
made  music  through  the  trees,  or  blew  the 
lightest  hedge-plume  across  the  field ;  not 
a  frog  croaked  in  startled  companionship 
among  the  sedges  of  the  valley  streams ; 
and  only  now  and  then  a  thin  faint  murmur 
like  the  echo  of  falling  water  travelling 
from  afar  was  heard  in  the  overwhelming 
suspension  of  all  cheerful  night  noises. 
Again  the  stones  and  dust  Hew  round 
them,  and  Tony  sometimes  struck  his  head 
against  the  low  fig-branches  that  sprawled 
their  intricately  enlaced  arms  across  the 
orchard  limits,  and  filled  up  the  narrow 
path  to  the  impediment  of  mule  and  rider, 
or  he  entangled  his  foot  in  the  myrtle  and 
oleander  bushes,  and  the  nettles  stung 
through  his  stockings,  and  drew  from  the 
tightened  lips  a  cry  of  fierce,  hot  pain. 
But  in  spite  of  bruise  and  sting,  in  spite 
of  startled  pulses  hammering  frantically 
round  throat  and  temples,  of  aching  lids 
strained  their  widest  in  the  multiplicity  of 
unformed  terrors  and  emotions  that  par- 
tially stunned  his  imagination,  in  spite  of 
the  thick  enveloping  shadows  through 
which  he  was  speeding  in  a  sickening 
vagueness  of  alarm,  he  rode  on  like  a 
brave  little  knight,  mindful  only  of  his 
promise  and  his  mission.  To  add  to  his 
sufiEerings  an  agony  of  thirst  grew  upon 
him,  and  as  a  village  rose  and  sank  behind 
him  the  sense  of  loneliness  seemed  to  lie 
upon  him  as  more  and  more  cruel  and  in- 
tolerable. 

He  shouted  aloud  in  the  might  of  joy 
when  at  last  he  saw  the  harbor-lights 
break  upon  the  widening  view,  and  he 


strained  his  eyes  to  distinguish  those  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  the  Saint  Sophia. 
The  town  clock  at  that  moment  struck  the 
third  quarter  of  the  hour  —  how  pleasant 
was  the  familiar  sound  after  the  agonizing 
silence  !  He  pulled  his  remaining  forces 
together,  and  tried  to  cheer  Pollux  whom 
he  felt  to  be  as  nervous  and  as  impressed 
with  nameless  horror  as  himself,  and  the 
mule^s  answer  to  his  caress  was  one  last 
wild  efEort,  carrying  him  like  a  shadowy 
phantom  to  the  schoolmaster's  door ;  and 
he  stood  there  snorting  and  panting  in 
troubled  protest,  his  brown  fianks  fiaked 
with  foam,  and  gray  where  the  dust  lay 
thick  upon  them.  Tony  himself  was  so 
spent  with  fatigue  that  with  difficulty 
he  lifted  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
dropped  upon  the  pavement  in  stiff  and 
nerveless  exhaustion.  By  a  supreme  ex- 
ertion he  was  enabled  to  knock  feebly  for 
admittance. 

The  schoolmaster  was  awake,  and  heard 
the  knock.  He  opened  the  window,  and 
peered  inquiringly  outside.  "Who  is 
there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Tony.  Let  me  in  quickly.  I  am  so 
tired,  and  I  want  Spiro." 

The  schoolmaster  ran  down-stairs,  and 
stared  in  blank  amazement  to  see  the  child 
huddled  upon  the  pavement.  He  lifted 
him  into  his  arms,  and  carried  him  in- 
side. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Tony  ?  "  he  asked 
under  his  breath. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  an  earthquake  I 
Don't  you  feel  it  in  the  air?  It  is  awful 
outside.     I  can't  breathe." 

Tony  pressed  his  little  hands  over  his 
face  in  a  dazed  way,  and  then  fell  down  on 
the  floor,  and  burst  into  uncontrollable 
sobs. 

"  There  is  indeed  something  very 
strange  in  the  atmosphere,"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  stooping  down  to  pat  the 
curly  head  at  his  feet.  "  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  Spiro  has  been  upset  all  the 
evening  as  a  nervous  girl.  I3ut  who  on 
earth  sent  you  down?  It  was  a  piece  of 
shameful  cruelty  —  poor  little  fellow !  " 

"Grandpapa  sent  me  to  Kokona  Pho- 
tini's  to  tell  her  to  come  and  stay  with 
us  because  it  is  safer  than  her  house," 
Tony  said,  making  a  violent  effort  to  keep 
down  the  sobs  that  shook  him.  "And 
they  were  all  so  sorry  because  nobody 
could  come  for  Spiro.  Smaragda  was 
crying,  so  I  said  I  would  come  with  Pol- 
lux. Please  don't  delay.  Tell  Spiro. 
Pollux  and  I  are  dreadfully  tired,  and  it 
is  getting  worse  every  minute." 

The  schoolmaster  rushed  up-stairs,  and 
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shook  Spiro  roughly  out  of  his  uneasy 
sleep. 

"  Cannot  you  let  roe  alone  ?  It  is  not 
time  to  get  up  yet  I  "Spiro  muttered  an- 
grily. 

"Get  up  at  once,"  the  schoolmaster 
cried,  in  an  authoritative  tone.  "  Vallery's 
little  boy  is  here  for  you." 

**  What  does  he  want?  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  Tell  him  to  eo  to  the 
devil,  or  anywhere  else  he  likes. 

"  Spiro,  they  are  all  waiting  for  you  — 
your  mother  and  Smaragda.  They  sent 
me  for  you.  Please  come,"  urged  Tony, 
in  a  faint  whisper,  who  had  crept  up  after 
the  master. 

"  Be  off,  you  voung  monkey !  How 
dare  you  come  after  me  I  "  roared  Spiro, 
in  an  unaccountable  rage. 

"  Don't  be  disagreeable,  Spiro.  Grand- 
papa says  there  is  going  to  be  an  earth- 
quake, and  it  may  swallow  us  up  any  mo- 
ment It  is  hard  to  come  all  this  way  by 
myself,  and  I  so  small  and  frightened,  to 
save  you,  and  be  treated  like  this,"  gasped 
poor  Tonv,  breaking  down  completely  in 
a  wave  or  self-pity. 

**  What  is  he  talking  about?"  shrieked 
Spiro  aghast,  as  he  sat  up  and  glared  at 
the  schoolmaster,  who  was  holding  Tony 
pressed  to  him  and  tenderly  drying  his 
eyes. 

**  It  is  on  your  knees  you  ought  to  thank 
the  noble  child,"  said  the  schoolmaster 
wrathfully.  **  Let  us  lose  no  time.  I  have 
just  been  looking  at  the  sky,  and  it  is  as 
he  says ;  it  forbodes  an  earthquake." 

Spiro  flung  himself  out  of  bed,  and 
began  to  dress  hastily.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  horrible  pictures  wrought  upon 
the  imagination  by  the  very  word  earth- 
quake, and  his  mind  was  a  blank  equally 
to  good  thoughts  and  to  eviL  That  Tony 
had,  open-eyed  and  deliberately,  imper- 
illed his  own  life  to  save  him  he  remem- 
bered not ;  he  was  even  capable  of  feeling 
a  sharp  irritation  when  the  child  stood 
between  him  and  the  long  leather  boots 
he  was  seeking,  and  burst  into  some 
puerile  invective  as  he  rudely  pushed  him 
aside. 

In  silence  the  three  darted  into  the 
empty  street,  the  master  holding  Tony 
convulsively  by  the  hand,  and  they  heard 
the  rush  ot  a  mighty  invisible  wave  pass 
with  a  muffled  roar  through  the  heavy 
stillness  of  the  air.  At  that  moment  the 
strained  nerves  of  Pollux  gave  way,  and 
he  flew  over  the  pavement,  neighing  and 
clanking  his  hoofs  like  a  spirit  pos- 
sessed. 

**7)4^   Afou/^^    cried    Spiro,   crossing 


himself  energetically.    **  This  is  the  firs' 
shock,  and  Pollux  has  fled." 

The  clangorous  beat  of  the  town-clock 
striking  the  hour  trembled  prophetically, 
and  the  second  note  was  followed  by  an 
uncertain  tingle  of  fainter  notes.  Spiro 
and  the  master  were  white  with  terror, 
but  Tony  had  passed  beyond  conscious 
sensation  and  ran  with  them  in  a  dream. 

Eastward  and  westward  shook  the  earth 
upon  the  sulphurous  billpws  of  its  under- 
deeps,  and  in  a  flash  the  houses  emptied 
themselves  of  frantic  and  terrified  inhab- 
itants, hustling,  racing  with  the  unseeing 
eyes  of  panic,  shrieking  out  every  form 
of  propitiatory  adjuration  which  rose  to 
their  colorless  lips  and  served  as  an  outlet 
of  impotent  anguish.  A  second  swing, 
mightier  and  longer  than  the  first,  flung 
Tony  and  Spiro  prostrate  as  they  turned 
the  angle  of  the  street,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter, in  starting  back  to  balance  himself 
against  a  wall,  saw  an  old  woman  waving 
her  hands  in  tragic  despair  and  helpless- 
ness from  a  window  above  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  pause  of  transient  steadi- 
ness, he  called  out  to  Spiro  to  help  Tony, 
and  bounded  up  the  rickety  staircase. 

"Poor  Tony  I  Til  carry  you  if  you 
like,"  said  Spiro  in  a  changed  voice,  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  piteous  condition 
to  which  fright  and  fatigue  had  reduced 
the  brave  child. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  only  tired.  Don't  mind 
me.  Smaragda  was  crying  for  you,  and 
so  was  your  mother.  Run  on  quickly  to 
them.  I'll  come  afterwards.  And  please 
remember  to  tell  grandpapa  that  I  am  all 
right,  and  not  to  be  uneasy  about  me," 
Tony  answered,  catching  his  breath  in 
long  gasps. 

Selfishness,  alas  !  silenced  the  voice  of 
a  generosity  hardly  ever  quite  absent  in 
the  worst  of  us,  though  its  presence  too 
often  takes  a  shape  so  dim  and  inarticulate 
as  to  be  incapable  of  beneficially  asserting 
itself,  and  Spiro,  thus  magnanimously  ex- 
horted, gained  with  incredible  celerity 
the  stony  ascent  leading  from  the  town ; 
heedless  of  the  rock-points  piercing  his 
boots,  heedless  of  the  sharp  sting  of  net- 
tles and  the  scratch  of  briars,  heedless  of 
the  small  clamor  of  conscience  pleading 
for  a  forlorn  and  forsaken  child  ;  pursued 
by  the  deafening,  merciless  roar  of  an  un- 
derworld bursting  its  barriers.  As  onward 
he  ran,  pricked  into  passion  by  the  animal 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  swing  of 
the  land  grew  more  ominous,  and  a  flame 
of  violet  color  broke  in  clear  lines  along 
the  inky  horizon. 

The    schoolmaster,    carrying    the    old 
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womaa  ia  his  arms,  was  dashed  like  a 
feather  upon  the  strong  wave  from  the  wall 
to  the  balustrade,  as  he  strove  to  make  his 
way  down  the  staircase  that  rocked  like  a 
ship.  He  reached  the  street  in  safety,  only 
to  find  Tony  at  his  feet,  prone  upon  the 
<ioorstep,  with  the  life-blood  flowing  stead- 
ily from  his  fair  young  head.  He  planted 
the  woman  on  her  feet,  and  stooped  over 
the  wounded  child;  he  lifted  him  into  his 
arms,  and  touched  the  little  bleeding  head 
with  infinite  tenderness. 

•*  Tony  !  My  poor,  poor  Tony !  Is  this 
the  reward  for  all  your  bravery  ? "  he 
cried,  and  he  saw  the  unconscious  form 
through  a  mist  of  hot  and  blinding^tears. 

The  change  of  attitude  restored  Tony 
for  a  moment  to  half-consciousness.  He 
opened  his  large,  dazed  eyes,  beautiful 
and  beseeching  in  their  fading  light,  and 
fixed  them  inquiringly  and  yet  confidently 
upon  the  master. 

*'  Please  don^t  ask  me  to  walk  any  more. 
I  am  so  tired,''  he  said  dreamily.  '^  Has 
Spiro  gone  ?  I  promised  Kokona  Photini 
she  would  see  him  soon,  and  I  don't  want 
Smaragda  to  be  sorry  about  him.  The 
kid  wouldn't  comfort  her  if  he  was  lost, 
and  I  can't  go  to  her,  —  at  least  not  yet. 
Let  me  rest  a  little,  and  then  we  can  eo 
back  with  Pollux.  Poor  Pollux!  He 
won't  like  my  being  so  tired,  will  he? 
But  then  he  is  tired  too.  We  came  dread- 
fully quick,  on  purpose  to  be  in  time. 
And  I  was  so  frightened  by  myself  in  the 
dark.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  frightened,  but 
I  couldn't  help  it.  You  won't  tell  grand- 
papa, because  it  would  fret  him.  So  tired, 
so  very  tired." 

His  voice  fainted  away  into  the  merest 
whisper,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  in  seem- 
ingly painless  repose.  He  opened  them 
again,  and  stared  dully  into  vacancy. 

"  I  have  a  pretty  red  collar  for  the  white 
kid.     I  hope  Smaragda  will  like  it." 

The  schoolmaster  rose,  and  struggled 
slowly  with  his  burden  up  a  lane.  His 
Own  failing  strength  and  overmastering 
emotions  made  the  journey  one  of  much 
difficulty.  Tony  stirred  slightly  in  the 
tnovement,  and  looking  down,  the  school- 
master could  see,  through  the  glimmering 
twilight  shed  from  the  disturbed  heavens, 
some  vague  consciousness  of  gaze,  yearn- 
ingly seeking  his  own  with  the  exquisite 
intangibility  of  expression  that  looks  out 
of  eyes  growing  dim  upon  the  border-land 
of  eternity. 

"  What  is  it,  Tony  ?  "  he  asked,  bending 
down  his  face. 

"Tell  Mitzo  to  take  care  of  Pollux.  I 
can't  think  what  my  grandpapa  will  do 


without  his  little  boy  if  —  if  I  am  too 
tired  to  go  home.  Tell  him  —  tell  him  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  him  very  badly,  but 
—  but " 

"  Tony,  wont  you  try  to  pray  with  me  — 
just  a  little  ?  "  the  schoolmaster  asked,  in 
a  voice  thick  with  tears.  **  Try  to  say 
«Our  Father 'with  me." 

The  boy  moved  his  eyelids  tremulously 
in  a  faintly  affirmative  sign,  and  the  school- 
master recited  the  prayer  very  slowly. 
When  he  said  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  Tony  interrupted  him  softly: 
"  No,  don't  say  that.  We  don't  want 
bread  now.  Say,  please,  •  Save  everybody 
from  the  earthquake,  and  be  good  to  my 
dear  grandpapa,  and  Smaragda,  and  Mitzo, 
and " 

As  the  schoolmaster  made  the  pretty 
alteration,  the  country  now  lay  before 
them,  and  only  a  few  houses  remained  to 
be  passed. 

**  Like  the  earthquake  there  was  in 
Sicily,"  Tony  murmured;  and  as  the 
schoolmaster  stooped  to  catch  the  low 
words,  the  third  and  most  terrible  shock 
struck  underneath.  A  near  wall  gave  way, 
split,  swayed,  and  fell  upon  the  man  and 
child,  burying  them  under  a  heap  of 
stones. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  two,  and  the 
shrieks  and  prayers  of  agony  were  si- 
lenced, for  the  town  of  Chios  was  one 
erave  and  hospital,  death,  ruin,  and  deso- 
lation stamped  upon  it. 

VI. 

Spiro's  appearance  alone  at  Antonio's 
cottage  dashed  even  Kokona  Photini's 
maternal  satisfaction  with  dismay,  and 
while  she  held  in  abeyance  the  trembling 
ecstasy  of  her  joy  to  inquire  for  Tony, 
and  Smaragda  stood,  with  the  white  kid 
in  her  arms,  searching  in  perplexity  and 
distrust  for  a  slim  little  form  behind  her 
brother,  and  Mitzo's  voice  was  lifted  in  a 
dismal  howl  of  anticipation,  Antonio  Val- 
lery  looked  sternly  from  the  gate,  at  which 
no  bright  imperious  face  framed  in  golden 
curls  appeared,  to  Spiro,  and  waited  for 
an  explanation. 

**My  grandson?  Where  is  he.^"  he 
demanded  quietly. 

"  He  is  coming  with  the  schoolmaster. 
He  begged  me  to  run  on  to  reassure  you, 
as  he  was  so  tired,"  said  Spiro  awkward- 
ly. 

"God  forgive  you,  Spiro,  for  deserting 

a  child  who  so  nobly  risked  his  life  for 
you ;  and  God  forgive  you,  Kokona  Pho- 
tini, for  sending  my  little  Tony  out  into 
danger.    If  my  life  is  made  desolate  by 
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bis  loss,  the  crime  will  lie  heavily  oo  your 
consciences." 

Every  one  felt  that  the  measured  words 
held  a  curse  in  them,  and  crossed  them- 
selves as  in  silence  the  old  man  passed 
out  through  the  little  orchard  and  went  on 
to  look  for  his  grandson. 

Antonio  heard  the  patter  of  childish 
feet  behind  him,  and  a  soft  little  hand  was 
pleadingly  thrust  into  his.  Looking  down, 
he  encountered  Smaragda^s  tawny  eyes, 
piteously  distended  through  their  undried 
tears,  and  distressful  enough  to  appease 
even  a  sorrow  as  immeasurable  as  his. 

**  Please  take  me  with  you,  Antonio 
Vallery.  I  want  to  find  Tony  too,  for  I 
love  him,  —  oh,  yes,  ever  so  much  more 
than  I  love  anybody  else  except  mother. 
Take  me,  please,  Antonio  Vallery.  Til  be 
very  good,  and  not  get  tired,  I  promise," 

The  old  fingers  closed  gently  upon  the 
child^s,  but  no  further  word  was  spoken. 
Antonio  Vallery  accepted  the  little  girl's 
company  half  unconsciously,  and  together 
they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  ruined 
town.  Dawn  was  breaking  in  the  east 
when  they  entered  the  first  narrow  lane, 
and  Smaragda's  quick  eyes  caught  sight 
of  something  bright  and  red-stained. 

"  Look,  Antonio  Vallery  I "  she  cried  ex- 
citedly. "It  is  the  color  of  Tony's  hair, 
—  just  like  a  glittering  //><»." 

Antonio  stared  down  at  the  object  in 
dull  inquiry;  then  he  knelt  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  began  eagerly  to  lift  the  stones 
that  encumbered  it  —  and  saw  the  school- 
master's dead  form,  clasping,  not  the 
flushed  and  joyous  Tony  known  to  all 
Chios,  but  a  stiff,  small  corpse,  stained 
with  blood  and  dust,  pretty  still  to  look  at 
even  under  the  ghastly  veil  of  death  with- 
out its  poetry  of  soft  sleep.  Antonio 
gathered  the  lifeless  body  into  his  arms, 
and  bent  over  it  with  the  prolonged  and 
inarticulate  moan  of  a  dumb  creature. 
The  blank  incoherence  of  his  grief  was 
incapable  of  bringing  any  sharp  sensation 
of  bereavement  or  recognition.  He  passed 
his  hand  tenderly  over  the  cold  little  face, 
and  then  held  the  curly  head  between  his 
palms  and  gazed  at  it  with  hungry,  un- 
fathomable yearning  for  one  glimmer  of 
existence  beneath  the  lids  that  nevermore 
would  open  on  the  dark,  frank  eyes  they 
hid.  He  kissed  the  curls,  and  pressed 
them  to  his  .cheek  in  speechless  anguish, 
shedding  no  tear,  speaking  no  word,  but 
staring  down  at  the  pretty  familiar  linea- 
ments so  unreal  in  their  stillness,  not  long 
ago  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  rich  promise, 
now  irresponsive  beneath  his  gaze  of 
searching  pathos. 


The  little  girl  sat  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  her  wide  eyes  fixed  in  intense  fear 
and  awe,  now  on  Antonio  and  now  on  his 
burden,  wondering  what  had  happened  to 
her  playmate,  and  yet  not  daring  to  ask. 

"  Dead  I  My  poor  Tony  dead  !  "  Val- 
lery muttered. 

The  men  who  were  carrying  the  wound- 
ed and  dead  out  of  the  wrecked  houses 
and  narrow  streets  passed  them,  and 
stopped  to  lift  the  corpses  of  Tony  and 
the  schoolmaster  on  a  stretcher,  too  thank- 
ful that  they  had  survived  to  perform  this 
task  to  feel  any  strong  interest  in  Anto- 
nio's desolate  state. 

"  Hands  are  few,  and  work  is  heavy," 
one  of  them  cried  callously.  "The  one 
grave  will  serve  both." 

Antonio  stretched  forth  his  arms  in 
trembling  prayer  as  the  little  body  was 
roughly  taken  from  him.  And  when  he 
had  watched  it  being  carried  away  he 
turned  back  from  the  empty  town,  and 
gave  no  thought  to  the  silent  and  grieved 
child  who  walked  beside  him. 

"  Poor  Tony  !  "  said  the  demarch  that 
evening,  when  he  called  on  the  aga  to  con- 
l^ratulate  themselves  on  their  good  fortune 
m  escaping  the  disasters  of  that  awful 
night,  and  found  that  mighty  personage 
tranquilly  smoking  his  narghilia,  having 
rendered  thanks  to  Allah  and  Mohammed 
his  prophet  for  the  preservation  of  a  rem- 
nant of  his  goods.  "  A  brave  little  fellow, 
who  died  very  nobly.  Bless  you !  I  can 
see  him  now  standing  before  me  on  the 
quay  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
sailor-suit,  and  his  pretty  curls  blowing  all 
about  his  face  like  a  girl's,  asking  me  if  I 
wouldn't  like  to  go  to  England.  An  En- 
glish boy  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet." 

The  aga  opened  his  calm,  impassable 
eyes  upon  the  exuberant  Greek,  settled 
himself  back  among  the  cushions,  and 
slowly  and  meditatively  pufiEed  his  nar- 
ghilia. 

"That  boy  had  the  soul  of  a  gentle- 
man," he  presently  remarked,  and  then 
relapsed  into  ecstatic  silence. 

Hannah  Lynch. 
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The  republication  of  the  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb,  " newly  arranged  with  ad- 
ditions," in  two  volumes  of  convenient 
size,  under  the  care  of  an  editor  who,  for 
seven  years  past,  has  been  dealing  with 
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tte  literary  remains  of  Elia,  g: 
mod  material  for  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
oever-fadiDg,  if  not  of  exciting  interest. 
To  those  among  us,  fallen  on  fevcrisi)  days 
of  little  leisure  and  less  quiet,  who  long  to 
find,  in  tbeir  reading,  some  still  retreats 
and  waters  that  go  softly,  here  are  places 
of  renovation  and  refreshment  where  they 
may  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  in  the 
goldea  world.  It  is  true  that  deep  under- 
tones of  sorrow  are  heard  now  and  again, 
but  from  shrill  petulance  and  pettiness 
and  the  strife  of  tongues  we  are  far  re- 
moved, as  in  a  sanctuary. 

There  is  no  dulness,  either,  in  this  "  re- 
gion pure."  Its  air,  "gently,  yet  nimbly, 
recommends  itself  unto  our  tired  senses." 
Of  quips  and  cranks  and  merry  jests, 
"within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth," 
there  is  no  stiot.  But  we  are  mainly  in- 
terested Id  the  self-portraiiure  of  a  eentle, 
loving,  resolute  soul,  who  saw  clearly, 
felt  keenly,  and  wrote  frankly. 

The  outline  of  Lamb's  story  is  so  well 
known  that  perhaps  some  apology  is 
needed  for  glancing  at  it  here;  but  any 
account  of  the  letters  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate without  some  adjustment  of  tnern 
to  the  lines  of  the  writer's  life.  The  ear- 
liest letter  belongs  to  Lamb's  twenty-first 
jear.  He  came  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
just  before  he  came  of  age.  "The  six 
weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began 
this,  your  very  humble  servant  spent  very 
agreeably  in  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton,"  he 
tells  Coleridge  —  who  was  then  the  only 
friend  he  had  in  the  world.  Slow  of 
speech  and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one 
On  1796)  sought  or  cared  for  Lamb's  soci- 
ety, and  he  was  left  alone.  Books  were  to 
him  instead  of  friends. 

Coleridge  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  friendship  there 
begun  lasted,  after  certain  breaks  and  in- 
terruptions, throughout  their  joint  life. 
He  was  his  sole  correspondent  (as  far  as 
this  collection  shows)  from  May,  1796,  till 
January,  1798,  a  period  including  the  great 
catastrophe  of  Lamb's  early  years,  the 
death  of  his  mother  by  the  hand  of  his 

That  sister,  who  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  him  in  their  "  dual  loneliness," 
was  ten  years  his  senior.  Their  only 
brother  John  was  two  years  older  than 
Mary,  and  the  three  were  the  survivors  of 
X  family  of  seven.  Their  father  had  been 
the  confidential  servant  and  friend  of  one 
of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sam- 
uel Salt.  Born  in  Crown  Office  Row,  and 
bred  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Charles  Lamb 
in  early  youth  had  passed,  as  has  been 


said,  from  "  cloister  to  cloister,"  and  some- 
thing of  the  staid  sobriety  of  his  sombre 
surroundings  was  infuseci  into  his  child- 
hood.   His  intervals  of  i 


family  (at  B  lakes  ware  near  Widford, 
Herts)  where  his  grandmother  Field  had 
been  housekeeper.  His  sister's  education 
had  been  mainly  the  "  browsing  at  will  on 
the  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage  of  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  read- 
.  ing."  So  that  both  bad,  at  least  mentally, 
the  "stamp  of  old-fash ionedness,"  the 
"antique  cast  that  always  seems  to  prom- 
ise ill-luck  and  penury.''  The  latter  omen 
wasuafullilled;  but  they  had  much  tribu- 
lation. One  crowning,  golden  piece  of 
good  fortune  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  but 
even  that  turned  to  bitterness  in  the  en- 
joyment. It  had  been  forestalled  by  the 
dread  inheritance  of  woe,  already  close  at 
hand  in  these  early  Coleridge  days. 

In  these  letters  to  his  schoolfellow  we 
have  record  of  Lamb's  early  rhymings  and 
criticisms,  and  of  his  love-story,  at  least 
in  its  essentials  and  its  climax.  The  last- 
named  business  was,  indeed,  mere  matter 
of  the  fancy,  and  faded  like  a  morning 
dream  in  the  fuller  daylight  of  his  man- 
hood. But  while  it  lasted  it  reigned  roy- 
ally, "overwhelming  and  subduing  his 
nature  quite,"  and  this  tor  "  seven  of  his 

foldenest  years."  That  he  could  rouse 
imself  to  the  recognition  of  its  intrinsic 
unreality,  and  could  relegate  it  to  its 
proper  realm  of  shadow,  shows  how  es- 
sentially sane  was  his  mind,  and  how 
sound  and  true  his  moral  as  well  as  his 
intellectual  judgment.  The  "wanderings 
with  a  fair-haird  maid"  became  a  "fad- 
ing idea."  Even  the  recollection  needed 
pardon.     He  writes  (I.  45)  :  — 

It  is  a  passion  of  which  I  retain  nothing. 
'Twas  a  weakness  of  which  I  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  Petrarch  (whose  Ljfe  la  now  open 
before  me),  "if  it  drew  me  out  of  some  vices, 
it  also  prevented  the  j^owth  of  many  virtues, 
filling  me  with  the  love  of  the  creature  rather 
than  of  the  Creator,  which  is  the  death  of  the 
soul."  Thank  God,  the  folly  has  left  me  for- 
ever. Not  even  a  review  01  my  love  verses 
renews  one  wayward  wish  in  me. 

When,  not  long  after,  he  has  dedicated 
the  poems  produced  by  "  iove  in  Idleness  " 
to  his  "best  friend  and  sister"  {L  48), 
he  thus  refers  to  them :  — 

I  fling  off  the  passion,  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  myself  that  the  weakness  troubles  me  no 
longer.  1  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  for- 
tunes of  my  sister  and  my  poor  old  father. 
Ob,  my  friend  t  I  think  sometimes  could  I  re- 
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call  the  days  that  are  past,  vhich  among  tl 
should  1  choose?  Not  those  "merrier  di 
not  "the  pleasant  days  of  hope,"  not  "tt 
wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid,"  whi< 
have  so  often  and  bo  feelingly  reRrelted, 
the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother'i  fondi 
for  her  schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to 
her  back  to  earth  for  oat  day  I  on  my  knee 
ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asperi 
of  temper,  which,  from  time  to  time,  h 
given  her  gentle  spirit  painl  — and  the  ( 
my  friend,  1  trust,  will  come.  There  will 
"time  enough"  far  kind  offices  of  love 
"  Heaven's  elemal  year  "  be  ours.  H 
after,  her  meek  spint  shall  not  reproach 
Oh,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelir 
and  let  no  mm  think  himself  released  fi 
the  kind  "charities"  of  relationship;  tl 
shall  give  him  peace  at  the  last :  these  are 
beat  foundation  for  cvety  species  of  beoi 


Of   this   e£Eort    and  : 
inward  happiof 


self-cooquest 
s  whole  after 
;  due  reward.  To  his  aire 
r  mind  and  heart  the  shock 
his  mother's  death  had  brought  a  sud 
ripeness,  steadying  forever  his  wavei 
intellects,  and  giving  him  "someth 
else  to  do  than  to  regret."  Henceforw 
the  onward  path  was  strait  and  d 
To  take  care  of  his  father  and  his  si: 
for  his  own  life  and  beyond  it  was 
task  —  and  his  alone,  for  John  went 
way  "marching  in  quite  an  opposite  di 
tion."  From  that  task  he  never  swen 
and  if,  now  and  again,  he  faltered  i 


n  purpose  of  his  life,  never  from 
repining,  or  reluctation  from  a  duty  wh 
difficulty  but  endeared  it  to  his  brave 
loving  nature. 

"  It  is  pleasing  in  embroideries  to  h 
a  lively  work  on  a  sad  and  sol: 
ground,"  says  Bacon,  speaking  oC 
comforts  and  hopes  of  "adversity, 
blessing  of  the  New  Testament"  — 
here  the  underlying  gloom  is  relieved 
and  enhances,  all  tnat  play  of  glani 
humor,  alt  that  delicacy  of  taste,  all 
swift,  sure  judgment  lo  things  lite 
which  is  ever  associated  with  his  nam 
one  of  the  few  usually  given  in 
Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
surnames  needine  the  distinction  gran 
not  of  necessity  but  as  a  tribute  of  fa 
iar  affection,  to  Charles  Lamb  and  li 
Walton. 

In  these  letters  we  have  the  stor] 
his  mother's  death,  his  desperate  but 
cessful  struggle  lo  master  his  own  \ 
for  the  sake  of  those  left  to  him, 
of    the    kindness — sc 


ipeak,   the  kindred  —  raised    up  to    the 

amily  in  their  desolation.  All  this  is  so 
old  that  the  impression  abides.  Lamb's 
)wn  practical  sense  had  ample  occupation 
n  arranging  ways  and  means  so  that 
Mary  should  remain  in  a  private  asylum, 
ind  not  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  as  his 
brother  wished.  Charles  carried  his  point 
a  that  matter,  and  also  in  taking  charge 
if  his  imbecile  father,  "  which  poor  John 
1  hinted  a  wish,  at  any  future 


oshar 


with  n 


The 


s  spirits  were  equal  to  gently 
-allying  Coleridge  on  his  habit  of  veering 
ibout,  in  his  plans  of  life,  from  one  hope 
;o  the  other  and  settling  nowhere  (I.  38); 
You  seem  10  be  taking  up  splendid  schemes 
■A  fortune  only  to  lay  them  down  again  ;  and 
pur  fortunes  are  an  ignit /aluus  that  has  been 
:onducting  you  in  thought  from  Lancaster 
Court,  Strand,  to  somewllere  near  Matlock; 
then  jumping  across  to  Dr.  Somebody's  whose 
son's  tutor  you  were  likely  lo  be:  and  would 
to  God  the  dancing  demon  may  conduct  you 
jt  last  to  the  "  life  and  labors  of  a  cottager." 
...  I  should  ill  deserve  God's  blessmgs, 
which,  since  the  late  terrible  event,  have  come 
down  in  mercy  upon  us,  if  I  indulged  regret 
at  querulousness. 

In  matters  literary,  the  tone  of  these 
letters — in  his  twenty-first  year  —  is  not 
merely  firm  and  manly,  but  often  not  that 
of  a  young  man.  There  is  far  more  gai- 
ety and  springtime  gladness  in  the  letters 
written  in  his  middle  age.  The  terse  de- 
cision of  the  style  may  be  partly  due  to 
repulsion  from  the  tlabbiness  which  was 
Coleridge's  least  attractive  characteristic 
—  the  perpetual  immaturity  of  his  per- 
petual youth,  interesting  doubtless,  but 
irritating  too. 

In  dealing  with  Coleridge's  poetry. 
Lamb's  fear  lo  offend  is  often  at  odds 
with  his  honesty,  but  he  manage?  to  rec- 
oncile the  conflicting  influences.  A  poem 
or  a  stanza  is  perhaps  cleared  by  the 
usual  critical  rules,  and  immediately,  by  a 
law  above  them,  condemned  without  ap- 
peal. A  relative  excellence  is  readily 
admitted,  and  then  a  positive  triviality  is 
implied  in  some  after-remark,  none  the 
less  eSective  because  half  involuntary,  as 
from  the  mere  compulsion  of  truth.  Cole- 
ridge was  a  little  over-fond  of  his  now 
well-knovtn  lines,  "  Ere  sin  could  blight," 
etc.     Lambbays(I,  i6);  — 

thence  back  into  your  collection.  It  is  very 
prellv,  and  you  seem  to  think  so ;  but,  may  be, 
o'er  looked  its  chief  merit,  that  of  filling  up  a 
whole  page.     I  had  once  deemed  sonnets  ol 
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unrivalled  use  that  way,  but  your  Epitaphs,  I  married."  .  .  .  Yet  do  I  perceive  I  am  in 

find,  are  the  more  diffuse.  some  sort  straightened.     You  are  manifestly 

^-.        ,,-        ,            ,,      ,            ,,   ,  wedded  to  this  poem,  and  what  fancy  hath 

Of  the   **  Monody  on   Henderson     the  joined,  let  no  man  separate, 

judement  is  —  "It  is  so  superlatively  ex-  ,,..  ...                    .        . 

cellent.  that   I  can  only  wish  it  perfect,  ^^^^   f  ngerly    preparation,  he    again 

which  I  can't  help  feeling  it  is  not  quite."  touches  the  sore  place  with  an  examina- 

Lamb  had  parodied  some  unhappy  dac  ^»o°  ""{J^^^  diction  of  the  poem  chiefly  to 

tylsof  Coleridge's,  remarking, "  They  are  "''Sf  the  merit  of    simplicity:   "I    hate 

what  you  wouTd  call  good  V  ^^    -a  "?^^«  dishes  at  the  Muses' banquet,"  and 

criticism  and  treatment  not  relished  by  ^^^^  q"'""^^^  H?'*"*  ^^"^^  ^''  ^^      ^^^'' 

their  author,  to  whom  came  the  rejoin-  &*°"-^  Musings. 

der :  —  You  were  building  vour  house  on  a  rock 

-p.               T^    ^1      T  when  you  rested  your  fame  on  that  poem.     I 

For  your  Dactyls,  I  am  somr  you  are  so  can  scarce  bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  am 

sore  about  em  —  a  very  Sir  Fretful !     In  good  admitted  to  a  famUiar  correspondence,  and  aU 

troth,  the  Dactyls  are  good  Dactyls,  but  their  ^h^  license  of  friendship,  with  a  man  who 

measure  is  naught.     Be  not  yourself  "half  writes  blank  verse  like  Milton.     Now  this  U 

anger,  half  agony,"  if  I  pronounce  your  darhng  delicate  flattery,  indirect  flattery.     Go  on  with 

hnesnot  to  be  the  best  you  ever  wrote— you  y^^^  Maid  of  Orleans  and  be  content  to  be 

have  written  much.  second  to  yourself. 

A  contribution  by  Coleridge  to  South-  'Twas  all  very  well,  but  the  wounds  still 

cy's^Joan  of  Arc  "—-an  excrescence  of  smarted.     Not  even  that  ingenious  apo- 

some  two  hundred   lines -^  was  a  sore  logue,  not  even  urging  him  to  "write  an 

trouble  to  Lamb.    He  perceived  at  once  epic  poem,"  would  do  the  business.    Lamb 

(as  did  the  author  also,  in  course  of  time)  had  to  bear  the  slighting  mention  of  his 

the  absurdity  of  this  "  cock-and-a-bull  story  own  last  poem,  and  to  plead  piteously  that 

of  the  publican's  daughter  and  the  lament-  at  least  one  line  in  it  was  a"  rich  ^'  fine 

able  episode  of  the  wagoner,  his  wife,  and  full  line.    Even  this  was  better  than  the 

six    children  —  why  not  nine  ?  it  would  long  "  unfriendlike  silence  "  of  two  months 

have  been  just  half  as  pathetic  again."  immediately  following  his   unlucky  criti- 

Then  came  a  kindly  remorse  at  the  pain  cism.     His    remonstrances  were    urgent 

he  was  giving,  and  with  reiterated  praises  and  tender  (I.  74):  — 

ol  the  ••  Religious  MusiDRS,"  he  poured  j  ^^^  ^een  too  familiar  with  neglect  to  feel 

balsam  into  tie  wounds  he  had  been  in-  ^u^^  from  the  semblance  of  it.    Yet,  to  sus- 

flicUng  on  his  poor  friend  s  vanity.    Again  pjct  one's  self  overlooked  and  in  the  way  to 

the   process  is  repeated,  this  time  with  oblivion,  U  a  feeling  rather  humbling;  per- 

more  elaboration  (1. 69) :  —  haps,  as  tending  to  self-mortification,  not  un- 

v«„.  ^.^^  !.  .i»#..ir.>i..,-  ,j...:.^ki>           T  favorable  to  the  spiritual  state.    Still,  as  you 

Your  poem  IS  altogether  admirable  .  .  .  I  j     no  benefit  on  the  soul  of  your 

Sf '^anflv  «  '„^™  h.'S  w^  ^Ln^l  Wend,  you  do  not  stand  quite  clear  from  the 

^J^Z^f^^ZZ.^^^    ?t^r.  ™nj^.?pk  imputation  of  unkindlinesJ  (a  word,  by  which 

SI  t'^t^l^ty'^dtproVorn 'L'twe^  ^  --  "^«  diminutive  of  unkindness)/ 

the  matter  and  the  style  ...  I  had  an  end  in  He  enquires  about   Lloyd,  and  Sarah 

view:  I  wished  to  make  you  reject  the  poem  and  little  Hartley. 

only  as  being  discordant  with  the  other,  and  ^  ,    . ,       ,                  .«•                       -.i. 

in  subservience  to  that  end  it  was  politicly  Coleridge,  I  am  not  triflmg;   nor  are  these 

done  in  me  to  overpass  and  make  no  mention  matterK)f-course  questions  only.     You  are  all 

of  merit  which,  could  you  think  me  capable  of  very  dear  and  precious  to  me  .  .  .  I  have  but 

4TV€rlooking,  might  reasonably  damn  forever  in  ^^o  or  three  people  m  the  world  to  whom  I 

your  judgment  all  pretensions,  in  me,  to  be  ^^  ^P^f  ^^^^  indifferent,  and  I  can  t  afford 

critici.    There —  rwUl  be  judged  by  Lloyd,  to  whistle  them  off  to  the  winds  .  .  .  Now  do 

'Whether  I  have  not  made  a  very  handsome  answer  this.     Friendship,  and  acts  of  fnend- 

rccantation.     [Lamd  then  illmtrates  his  position  ship,  should  be  reciprocal,  and  free  as  the  air. 

iy  the  case  of  a  man  whose  friend  asks  him  his  A  friend  shoud  never  be  reduced  to  beg  an 

^nion  of  a  certain  young  /ady.]    The  deluded  alms  of  his  fellow ;   yet  I  will  beg  an  alms ;  I 

Wight  gives  judgment  against  her  in  toto  ,  .  .  f  n^^eat  you  to  wTite  and  tell  me  all  about  poor 

hiT friend  looks  blankT  he  begins  to  smell  a  Lloyd,  and  all  of  you.     God  love  and  preserve 

rat ;  wind  veers  about ;  he  acknowledges  her  V^^  *** ' 

good  sense,  etc.  .  .  .  The  reconciled  gentle-  jhis  was  written   in   April,  1797.     In 

man  smiles  applause,  soueezes  him  by  the  juue  came  an  invitation  to  Stowey  (I.  76) : 

hand,  and  hopes  he  will  do  him  the  honor  of  "^ 

taking  a  bit  of  dinner  with  Mrs. and  him  I  stared  with  wild  wonderment  to  see  thy 

—  a  plain  family  dinner,  some  day  next  week  well-known  hand  again.     It  revived  many  a 

—  *•  for  I  suppose  you  never  heard  we  were  pleasing  recollection  of  an  epistolary  inter- 
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course,  of  late  strangely  suspended,  once  the 
joy  of  my  life.  Before  I  even  opened  thy 
letter  I  figured  to  myself  a  sort  of  compla- 
cency which  my  little  hoard  at  home  would 
feel  at  receiving  the  new-comer  into  the  little 
drawer  where  I  Keep  my  treasures  of  this  kind 
.  .  .  You  have  done  well  in  writing  to  me. 

Alas!  it  was  even  in  this  very  letter — 
medio  de  fonte  Uporum  —  that  the  slight- 
ing mention  of  his  poem  occurred. 

The  visit  was  duly  paid,  and  has  left 
its  record  in  Coleridge's  lines  "This 
Lime-tree  Bower  my  Prison,"  containing 
the  apostrophe  to  "  my  gentle-hearted 
Charles ! "  —  which  Lamb  so  often  pre- 
tended to  resent.  He  had  been  very 
quiet,  from  mental  exhaustion,  **  not  from 
sullenness,  nor  I  hope  from  any  bad  mo- 
tive, but  in  truth,  disuse  has  made  me 
awkward  at  talking."  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, his  troubles  were  renewed.  Mary, 
whom  he  had  taken  out  of  the  asylum  and 
placed  in  lodgings  at  Hackney,  in  the 
hope  "that  she  never  would  be  so  ill 
9gain,"  suffered  a  relapse.  It  was  now 
Coleridge's  turn  to  write  "  many  kind  let- 
ters, and  to  receive  no  answer."  Lamb 
accuses  himself  (L  85) :  — 

I  don*t  deserve  your  attentions.  An  un- 
natural indifference  has  been  creeping  on  me 
since  my  last  misfortunes,  or  I  should  have 
seized  the  first  opening  of  a  correspondence 
with  you.  To  you  I  owe  much,  under  God. 
In  my  brief  acquaintance  with  you  in  London, 
your  conversations  won  me  to  this  better 
cause,  and  rescued  me  from  the  polluting 
spirit  of  the  world.  I  might  have  been  a 
worthless  character  without  you ;  as  it  is  I  do 
possess  a  certain  improvable  portion  of  devo- 
tional feelings,  though  when  I  view  myself  in 
the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  not  according  to 
the  common  measures  of  human  judgment  I 
am  altogether  corrupt  and  sinful.  TMs  is  not 
cant.     I  am  very  sincere. 

There  was  no  cant  in  this  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  good  Coleridge  had  done  him 
—  a  fresh  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  in  the  deeper  things  of  life. 
Coleridge,  indeed,  was  for  a  time  neglect- 
ful, even  scornful,  towards  his  friend. 
When  about  to  start  for  his  German  tour, 
he  said,  "  Poor  Lamb !  if  he  wants  any 
knowledge  let  him  apply  to  me."  "  Gen- 
tle-hearted Charles  "  wanted  not  manhood, 
and  this  insolence  met  with  its  merited 
chastisement,  in  a  set  of  "theological 
theses,"  to  be  (by  S.  T.  C.)  "  defended  or 
oppugned,  or  both."  Here  Lamb  circa 
pracordia  ludit  with  a  vengeance.  Cole- 
ridge's pseudo-seraphic  complacency,  dis- 
dain of  lesser  men,  rich  rhetorical  preach- 
ments with  poor  performance  of  practical 


duties,  a  certain  falsetto  tone  in  his  moral- 
ities, all  are  touched  with  an  unerring, 
unsparine  hand.  It  is  queried  whether 
honesty  oe  an  angelic  virtue,  whether 
practice  be  not  sub-celestial  and  merely 
human,  whether  the  beatific  vision  be  not 
self-contemplation,  and  a  lurid  suggestion 
ends  the  series:  "Whether  an  immortal 
and  amenable  soul  may  not  come  to  be 
damned  at  last  and  the  man  never  suspect 
it  beforehand?  "  (I.  89). 

>fo  wonder  that  after  this  there  was  a 
two  years'  silence.  Yet  in  the  very  mid- 
darkness  of  the  eclipse.  Lamb  tackled 
Southey  for  g:iving  but  scant  praise  to  the 
"Ancient  Mariner."  He  hit  the  weak 
point  of  his  new  correspondent  with  his 
usual  accuracy.  "  t  think  you  are  too  apt 
to  conclude  faintly,  with  some  cold  moral 
•  .  .  a  moral  should  be  wrought  into  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  poem,  not  tagged  to 
the  end."  As  before,  literary  criticism 
and  household  history  furnish  the  main 
topics,  but  with  a  difference  in  the  tone. 
Modest  always.  Lamb,  though  complying, 
is  less  reverential,  than  in  the  letters  to 
Coleridge.  Deference,  of  course,  is  not 
wanting:  e,g,^  in  a  remorseful  remem- 
brance of  Sam  Grice  who  had  been  ser- 
viceable to  him  in  that "  worst  of  times." 

Tell  him  that  I  retain  a  most  affectionate 
remembrance  of  his  old  friendliness,  and  an 
earnest  wish  to  renew  our  intercourse.  In 
this  I  am  serious.  I  cannot  recommend  him 
to  your  society,  because  I  am  afraid  whether 
he  be  quite  worthy  of  it ;  but  I  have  no  right 
to  dismiss  him  from  my  regard.     (I.  106.) 

About  this  time  a  new  acquaintance, 
Thomas  Manning  —  a  Platonist,  mathe- 
matician, traveller  in  China,  "a  man  in  a 
thousand "  —  was  to  call  forth  some  of 
Lamb's  finest  fancies  and  wildest  whims. 
In  the  letter  to  him  here  placed  (I  think 
by  inadvertence)  second  instead  of  first  in 
the  series.  Lamb,  with  happy  infelicity, 
says,  "My  scribbling  days  are  past,"  — 
with  "  Elia  "  twenty  years  ahead  1  not  un- 
indebted either  to  these  very  letters, 
wherein  we  make  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Heathen,"  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Godwin's  Antonio,  and  are  otherwise 
choicely  entertained.  At  the  beginning 
—  a  good  omen — the  quarrel  with  Cole- 
ridge is  ended. 

Coleridge  has  been  with  me  now  for  nigh 
three  weeks,  and  the  more  I  see  of  him  in  the 
quotidian  undress  and  relaxation  of  his  mind, 
the  more  cause  I  see  to  love  him,  and  believe 
him  a  very  good  many  and  all  those  foolish 
impressions  to  the  contrary  fly  off  like  morn- 
ing slumbers.     (I.  115.) 
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To  this  favorable  (and  essentially  just)  in  Clifford's  Inn,  ■*  like  a  dove  in  an  asp's 

judgment  be  held  henceforward,  and  no  nest,"  than  whose  heart  God  "  never  put  a 

(urUier  jar  occurred  in  the  relations  be-  kinder  into  flesh  o£  man."    George,  "  with 

tweeo  S.  T.  C.  and  the  Lambs,  who  "  were,  a  head  uniforralv  wrong,  and  a  heart  uni- 

as  it  were,  his  heart."    Indeed,  00  oilier  formly  nxht,"  had    been  preparing  two 

trouble   o£    this    kind    was    in    store   for  ponderous   volumes   of  poetry   and   crili- 

Charles,  except  the  short-lived  misunder-  cisra.     In  August,  iSoo,  they  are  said  to 

standing  with  Southey,  and  then  the  rec-  impend 

onciliation    included    his    iU-condiliotied  „^„  ji,e  town,  md  a,e  threatened  to  fall  ii, 

but  repentant,  friend  Hailitt,  whom  Lamb  (be  winter.     The  first  volume  contains  every 

had  declared  to  be,  "  in  hia  natural  state,  sort  o£  poetry,  except  personal  satire,  which 

one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  breath-  George,  in  his  truly  original  prospectus,  te- 

ing."  nounceth  forever,  whimsically  fnisting  the  in- 

Lamb  never  (save  in  the  case  of  Cole-  tention  in  between  the  price  of  bis  book  and 

ridge)  fell   out  with   a  friend   but  in  the  the  proposed  number  of  subscribers.     ■^'■- 


of   another    friend.     If    a    matter  second  volume  is  all  criticism!  wherein  he 

touched   himself  alone,  it  received  a  dif-  demonstrates  to  .he  entire  satisfaction  of  the 

-       _.   .     _. ,       iir  '  J ,L ,  !,;_  literary  world,  m  a  way  that  must  silence  all 

ferent  treatment.     Wordsworth  sen    h.m  ^eplyfcrever,  that  the  pastoral  was  introduced 

he   second  volume  of  the  "Lyrical  Bal-  ^^^ 'rheocriius,  and  polished  by  Virgil   and 

lads,"  with    excuses   for   not   having  ac-  ^ap-i-   that   Gray  and  Mason   (who  always 

knowledged   "John    Woodvil,"   from    an  hunt  in  couples  in  George's  brain}  have  a  good 

almost  insurmountable  aversion   to  letter-  deal  of  poetic  fire  and  true  lyric  genius;  that 

wriliag.     Lamb  replied  in  due  form  and  Cowley  was  ruined  by  excess  of  wit  (a  warn- 

time.     The  result  is  told  in  a  letter  (now  ing   to   all   modems) ;    that  Charles   Lloyd, 

first  published)  to  Manning  of  February  Charles  Lamb,  and  William  Wordsworth,  in 

,-   ,go,  . '                      =                       J  ]j,pj  days,  have  struck  the  true  chords  of 

■"           '  poesy.     (I.  131-) 

I  enumerated  several  of  the  passages  which  ,       ,                      .          ,     , 

bad  most  affected  me,  adding  unfortunately,  l"  tn^   preparation   of   these   volumes, 

that  no  single  piece  had  moved  me  so  forcibly  Dyer  had  turned  deviously  right  and  left. 

as  die  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  "Mad  Moth-  One  while,  nothing  would  serve  him  but 

er,"  or  the  "  lines  at  Tintem  Abbey."    The  the  instant  possession  of  Manning's  alge- 

post  did  not  sleep   a  moment.     I   received  bra.     He  talks  frantically  of  its  purchase, 

almost  instantaneously  a  long  letter  of  four  ..,vhich  shows  him  far  gone,  for  he   has 

sweatingpagesfrom  my  reluctant  letter-writer,  not  been  master  of  seven  shillings  a  good 

the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he  was  sorry  ■        „     ^            j^  ^^     ^  j^     I^mbTron, 

his  second  volume  had  not  eiven  me  more  .,_         ,.          T;.       .    z**         ■' ,- 

pleasure  (devil  a  hint  did  I  rV  that  it  had  »*'«  author  with  whom  a  meeting  is  pro- 

iwr*/<ajA/fn/)  and  was  compelled  to  wish  that  lected.        It  would   make   him   wash  his 

my  range  of  sensibility  was  more  extended,  old  flannel  gown  (that  has  not  been  washed 

being  obliged  to  believe  that  I  should  receive  to  my  knowledge  since  it  has  bten  Ais  — 

large  infiuxesof  happiness  and  happy  thoughts  oh  1  the  long  time)  with  tears  of  joy."    But 

(I  suppose  from  the   L.  B.)  with  a  deal  of  there  are  other  rubs  and  botches  in   the 

stuff  about  a  certain  Union  of  Tenderness  and  work.     Dr.  Anderson,  who  lived  "under 

Imagination  .  .  .  After  one  has  been  reading  the  imputation  of  being  deranged,"  George 

Shafesueare  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  one's  ,iking'i,in,  rather  the  better   for  it,  ha|- 

hfe,  to  have  a  fellow  start  up  and  prate  about  _„_.*;    ■      n^Pr's   Lp^riT..,   m   „a™B    th. 


!   unknown  quality  which   Shakespeare    P'^Ii.     '"  j  ,?!' ^ 
cssed  in  a  degree  inferior  to  Milton  and       Epigoniad,    by  01 


r  Wilkie 


possessed  in  a  degt 

tmttbody  till  1 1     This  was  not  to  be  all  my  an  epic  poem  in  which  there  is  not  one  toler- 

eastigation.    Coleridge,  who  had  not  written  jbie  good  line  all  through,  but  every  incident 

to  me  some  months  before,  starts  up  from  his  md  speech  borrowed  from  Homer.     George 

bed  of  sickness  to  reprove  me  for  my  hardy  had   been  silting  iiiattenlive,   seemingly,   to 

presumption;  four  long  pages,  equallysweaty  what  was  goinf;  on  — batching  of  negative 

and  more  tedious,  came  from  him  .  .  .  What  quantities  —  when,  suddenly,  the  name  of  his 

am  I  to  do  wilb  such  people  ?    I  sl^ll  cer-  old  friend  Homer  slung  his  pericranicks,  and, 

tainly  write  them  a  very  merry  letter  (I.  327).  jumping  up,  he  begged   to   know  where  he 

Wc  have  toregret  that  this  "verymerry  =°"I<1  i""'  """i  Wilkie's  works.     It  was  a 

letter  "  is  non-extant,  and  can  only  "  dream  curious  fact,  he  said,  that  there  should  be 

that  it  is  one  of  the  lost  decades  of  Livy."  ^"^h  ^^  =Pf  P"^™  ^''<' ^e  not  know  of  it; 

Of  its  quality  we  may  judge  by  that  of^ts  '^:^,^:rA^^ i^^ :l::i\T.^:^::,^'^^, 

brethren  here  fortunately  preserved  to  us.  (pjc  —  and  he  was  sure  there  must  be  some 

Witness,    for    one,    the    picture    of    the  ihings  good  in  a  poem  of  8,000  lines!     I  was 

"Heathen,"  "George  Dyer  of  burlesque  pleased  with  this  transient  return  of  his  rea- 

"  a  classical  scholar  in  chambers  son,  and  recurrence  to  his  old  ways  of  think- 
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ing ;  it  gave  me  great  hopes  of  a  recovery,    fence :  Sir,  'tis  of  great  consequence  the  world 
(I.  126.)  is  not  misled  I 


The  doctor  made  further  mischief  by  Other  failings  of  Dyer  are  touched  with 
"setting  George's  brains  mad  about  the  loving  adroitness.  We  laugh,  but  we  re- 
old  Scotch    writers,  Barbour,   Douglas's   spect  him  all  the  while. 

.Cneid,  Blind  Harry,  etc."  q^^^rge  brings  all  sorts  of  people  together, 

We  returned  home  in  a  return  post-chaise  setting  up  a  sort  of  agrarian  law,  or  common 

(having  dined  with  the  Doctor),  and  George  property  in  matter  of  society ;  but  for  once  he 

kept  wondering  and  wondering,  for  eight  or  nas  done  me  a  great  pleasure,  while  he  was 

nine  turnpike  miles,  what  was  the  name,  and  only  pursuing  a  principle,  as  ignes  fatui  may 

striving  to  recollect  the  name  of  a  poet  ante-  light  you  home, 

rior  to  Barbour.     I  begged  to  know  what  was  _,,.             ^,               .         /•    ,       . 

remaining  of  his  works.     "  There  is  nothing  .  This  was  the  occasion  of  the   introduc- 

extant  of  his  works,  sir;  but  by  all  accounts  tion  of  Rickman,  "a  pleasant  hand,  up  to 

he  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  genius!  "...  everything,  down  to  everything — a  per- 

Mark,  he  has  never  read  any  of  these  books  feet  manJ^    But  he  also  knew  Bloomfield, 

(of  Barbour  and  the  rest)  but  is  impatient  till  "  a  damned  stupid  hound   in  company," 

he  reads  them  all  at  the  doctor's  suggestion,  and  read  "  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  aloud  to 

i^'  ^33-)  Lamb,  who  thought  it  childish,  "noselec- 

And  now  the  great  work  is  nearingpub-  J**^";  «{^  »*  described."    On  opening  the 

lication.    Even    the  preface  — of  eighty  book  afterwards,  he  says :"  He  is  always 

pages  — is  written  and  printed,  when  (as  fl"y  ^f^^^  P^^^  ^jf^f^  and  those  abject 

Lamb  writes  under  date  December  17,  kind  of  phrases,  which  mark  a  man  that 

1800)  (I.  157): looks    up   to   wealth  ...  he   makes   me 

*  sick." 

Georare  Dyer's  phrenitis   has   come  to  a  Lamb    is    nearly   always  right   in    his 

crisw;  lie  IS  ragmg  and  furiously  mad.     I  cnt\c2\  insltncts.     He  sophisticates  a  little 

S  The  Lst  ""^^^^^^^  °^^  ^°^  ^^^'^'  ^"*  ^«  '«  ^^^^^  °^  his  foi- 
eyi  and  gave  me  ^incontrovertible  proof  olE  ^J*  ^°^  generally  avoids  their  influence, 
the  faul  truth,  was  a  pair  of  nankeen  panta-  T^^^  spring  from  his  sympathy,  some- 
loons  four  times  too  big  for  him,  which  the  t»mes  excessive  and  irrelevant :  "pity  be- 
said  heathen  did  pertinaciously  affirm  to  be  gets  love,  and  love  admiration  ;  and  then 
new.  it  goes  hard  with  people  but  they  lie." 
They  were  absolutely  ingrained  with  the  He  early  took  stock  of  his  mental  endow- 
accumulated  dirt  of  ages;  but  he  affirmed  ments,  and  could  say  to  Colerido-e,  "I 
them  to  Bfe  clean.     He  was  going  to  visit  a  know  my  capacities  better  than  yoti  do." 

JiMll'II^LnTL^wn^i  n^nWn  rh^;H?v    And  earlier  still  he  was  familiar  with  the 
that  s  the  reason  he  wore  nankeen  that  day.    -f^„j--j„  «,f  1: *«..«....  «„«^ii     ^    •    u* 
And  then  he  danced,  and  capered,  and  fidget-  standards  of  literary  exce  lence  in  his  own 

ed,  and  pulled  up  his  pantaloons,  and  hugged  ^^^^^^  ^"5  ^  ^^"^y-  ^^  ^^^^^^X  ^e  had 
his  intolerable  flannel  vestment  closer  about  already  his  book  of  extracts  from  Beau- 
his  poetic  loins.  Anon  he  gave  it  loose  to  mout  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  and 
the  zephyrs  .  .  .  Then  he  caught  at  a  proof-  other  "  midnight  darlings  ; "  and  his  read- 
sheet  and  catched  up  a  laundress *s  bill  instead  ing  of  Shakespeare  must  have  dated  from 
—  made  a  dart  at  Bloomfield's  Poems,  and  his  entrance  into  Christ's  Hospital.  Ac- 
threw  them  in  agony  aside,  I  could  not  bring  curacy,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  quotation 
him  to  one  direct  rephr;  he  could  not  main-  he  never  compassed.  He  discourses  de- 
tain his  jumpmg  immf  my  ight  line  for  the  lightfuUyon  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
tithe  of  a  moment  by  Clifford's  Inn  clock.    .  P   «.,*c^..„    u„«.  ♦!    •  j    i*j^«iiiijg    wi 

He  must  go  to  the  printers  immediately:  (the  ^1*  authors,  but  their  words  often  elude 
most  unlucky  accident  1)  he  had  struck  off  P»f  memory.  Wordsworth  or  Lovelace, 
five  hundred  impressions  of  his  poems  which  **  Lucy  or  "  Althea,"  alike  suffer  under 
were  ready  for  delivery  to  subcribers,  and  the  probation.  As  for  Shakespeare,  Lamb 
preface  must  all  be  expunged.  There  were  talks  of  "women  in  boy's  clothes"  in 
eighty  pages  of  preface,  and  not  till  that  morn-  "All's  Well;"  makes  a  queer  metrical 
ing  had  he  discovered  that  in  the  very  first  jumble  of  "King,  Hamlet,  Royal  Dane 
page  of  said  preface  he  had  set  out  with  a  Father,"  and  then  calls  it  a  '*  beautiful 
principle  of  criticism  fundamentally  wrong  climax ; "  and  knocks  the  humor  out  of 
which  vitiated  all  his   following  reasomng.    c:u-,-,^»o  t»«.„,:^^  „„j  ^««^  n  u     •  • 

The  preface  must  be  expunged,  tLugh  it  colt  !  rfii^tvf'  •  .  ^  ^^^"^  u  ^^  inversion, 
him  2:30  the  lowest  calculation.  .  .  7  In  vain  ^^  f  ^^^"5  instances,  such  eccentricities 
have  his  real  friends  remonstrated  against  this  ^^  Heartleap  Well,  and  "  Lord  Ogilby  " 
midsummer  madness.  George  is  as  obstinate  are  scarce  worth  mention, 
as  a  primitive  Christian,  and  wards  and  par-  That  the  letters  are  written  with  great 
ries  all  our  thrusts  with  one  unanswerable    care  is  evident  by  the  after-service  ofsev- 
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is  curious  to  remark  in  Meantime  she  is  dead  to  me,  and  I  mis*  > 

o  Coleridge  and  Llovd  prop.     All  my  strength  is  gone,  and  I  am  like 

..~.j  ^..  ,j„  ...-   first  impressions  of  a  a  fool,  berefi  of  her  co-operation.     1  dire  not 

meeting  in  "  St.  John's  Street  yesterday  "  |.'''"H'  '*;"  ^  should  Ihinit  wrong ;  so  used  am 

(February  12,1797)  which  "cured  me  of  I  to  look  up  to  het  m  the  least  and  the  big. 

Qtiakerism."  but  was  the  foundation  of  an  ff  ^'^]^'^-    ^°  "^  "'[  '^^  I  ''"'',"  f 

i_-   Li    1      J  .          c,     ""^' ™  "■ -"  i,er  would  be  more  than   I   fhmk  anvbodv 

«ssavh.ghlylaudatoryoftheFr,ends.     In  could  believe,  or  even  understand;  andwhen 

the  letter  is  the  apostrophe  :  "  Reader,  if  i  hope  to   have  her  well   again  with  me,  it 

thou  hadst  seen,"  etc.     The  ultimate  pubii-  would  be  sinning  against  her  feelings  to  go 

cation  of  the  sketch  must  have  been  in  his  about  to  praise  her;  for  I  can  conceal  noth- 

■niod.     But   a  comparison   of  letter  with  in^  that  I  do  from  hei.     She  is   older   and 

essav  shows  a  curious  perversion  of  the  wiser  and  better  than  I,  and  all  my  wretched 

original  impression.     Either  Lamb's  rem!-  imperfections  I  cover  10  myself  bv  resolutely 

Dtsceuce  was  at  fault  or  he  manipulated  it  thmking  on  her  goodness.     She  would  share 

for  artistic  purposes.'     The  "  fanatic  fore-  ''1=  f     ''."'.''f  ^"""  "'}  t*"^"'  "'i''  ^'^ 

>._..j  "  «(  Fk.   n  ,^1,—      k-  ..  »     -.  She  lives  but  for  me;  and  I  know   I  have 

head      of    he   Quaker  where  "  w.t  never  been  wasting  and  teasing  her  life  for  five  years 

comes,  that  comes  to  all,    is  changed  into  a  p„t  incessantly  with  my  cursed  drinking  and 

"figure  to  setoff  against  Paul  preaching.'  ways  of  going  on.     But  even  in  this  upbraid- 

The  poor  auditor  who  "  had  the  delicacy  ing  of  myself  I  am  offending  against  her,  (ot 

Dot  to  laugh  out,"  though  the  broad-brims  I  Enow  that  she  has  clcaveif  to  me  for  better, 

and  the   ravings   were  too   much   for  his  for  worse;  and  if  the  balance  has  been  against 

gravity,  is  in  the  essay   a   "reeling  sea-  her  hitherto,  it  was  a  noble  trade. 

ruffian,"  come  with  the  avowed  intention  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Ainger  in 

ofdisturbance,  who,  receiving  a  nev»  heart,  his  "Life  of  Lamb,"  (p.  62);  "This  exclu- 

"sits  presently  as  a  lamb  among  lambs."  sive  devotion  was  not  a  good  thing   for 

The    reappearance  of  the  letter   will  not  either.     They  wauled  some  strong  human 

seem  strange  to  the  readers  of  "Distant  interests  from  outside  to  assist  them  to 

Correspondents,"    "  The    Tombs   in    the  bear  those  of  home." 

Abbey,"  and  "  Amicus  Redivivus."  To  Dorothy  he  shows  his  appreciation 

The  first  volume  is  mainly  concerned  of  the  practical  value  of  Coleridge's  re- 

with  l\ie  dii  majorei  —  Coleridge,  South-  solves  (I.  262):  — 

ey.  \Vordsworth.  In  the  second  these  are  Coleridge  has  powdered  his  head,  and  looks 
mingled  with  a  crowd  of  lesser  deities  ,ike  Bacchus,  Bacchus  ever  sleek  knd  young. 
and  mere  mortals  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hood,  Hc  is  going  to  turn  sober,  but  his  clock  h^ 
aare,  Crabb  Robinson,  and  Dibdin.  not  struck  yet;  meantime  he  pours  down  gob- 
Here,  too,  is  the  turning-point  of  Lamb's  let  after  goblet,  the  second  to  see  where  the 
life,  his  Hegira  from  the  India  House  in  first  is  gone,  the  third  to  see  no  harm  happens 
March,  1825,  when  he  "stammered  out  a  to  the  second,  a  fourth  to  say  there  is  another 
bow,  and  went  home  forever."  which,  in  coming,  and  a  fifth  to  say  he  is  not  sure  he  is 
this  case,  was  nine  years.     That  the  other  '*''  '"'■ 

sideof  the  correspondence  is  wanting  does  This   was   in   August,    [810.     Dorothy 

not  trouble  us,  for  his  sentences  are  so  had  shown  her  sense  of  the  matter  in  Feb- 

many    facets   flashing   tiack    all   meeting  ruary,  when  she  wrote  about  Coleridge's 

lights  with  added  brilliancy.    He  adopts  breach  o£  his  promise  to  her  brother, — 

bis   tone  to  his   correspondents,  but   the  "  we  have  often  cautioned  Coleridge  as  to 

voice  is  always  his  own.    When  he  writes  making  promises."    This  particular  lapse, 

to  .Manning,  his  imagination  takes  some  as  she  drolly  records,  was  occasioned  by 

of  its    widest,  happiest  flights,   aud  this  Coleridge's  having  been  "put  out  of  his 

wactical -aide  of  things  is  transfigured  by  regular  course  by  waiting  for  books  to 

his  humor.     With  (Godwin  he  is,  at  first,  consult  respecting  duty."     The  letteris  in 

more  point-device  and   punctilious    than  the  Coleorton  correspondence  (II.  113),  of 

usual.     Lamb  fancied  that  because  God-  which  Dorothy's  epistles  are  the  most  at- 

win  was  coldly.  Pharisaically  methodical,  tractive  portion. 

he  was  of  course  trustworthy  and  exact.  Lamb  is   always  on  his  guard   against 

and   ta   became    self-de predatory.     It  is  sentimentalism  —  as  it  was  well  that  the 

pretty  to   observe   how  he  and    Dorothy  author  oC  "  Rosamond  Gray  "  should  be. 

Wordsworth    understand  each    other   at  He  was  also  aware  of  a  greater  peril  to 

once  (I.  212).     He  opens  his  heart  to  her  one  of  his  sympathetic  nature  —  insincer- 

about  Mary  (I.  212):  —  ity.     He  is  "  really  cut  up  "  about  Nelson 

I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  Ul-  (whon"  he  had  seen  "  looking  every  inch  a 

ness,  like  all  her  former  ones,  will  be  but    hero"),  but  he  will  r"'  -""—'  •" 

temporary;    hut    I   cannot    always   feel    so.  for  Lord  Byron,  a- ^ 
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makes  on  the  death  of  Charlotte  of  Wales 
is  :  "I  got  a  nice  holiday  on  Wednesday 
by  favor  of  a  princess  dying."  He  does 
not  favor  the  "  cheap  sensibility  "  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  Clarkson  in  his  life- 
time (though  he  is  ready  with  his  guinea) 
but  prefers  to  be  *•  modest  for  a  modest 
man."  Not  for  ease  of  heart,  not  for  mere 
peace  and  quiet,  will  he  let  go  his  wisdom 
or  his  franlcness ;  speaking  the  truth  in 
love  always,  but  refusing  to  be  silent 
merely  because  speech  is  awkward.  And 
when  he  has  said  his  word,  he  discerns 
with  the  true  tact  of  the  heart  whether 
there  is  any  use  in  repeating  it  He 
liberates  his  soul,  and  there  an  end.  He 
has  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  he  can 
infuse  common  sense  into  George  Dyer, 
or  severe,  self-judging  taste  into  Bernard 
Barton,  but  he  wiu  give  them  of  his  best 
ungrudgingly.  And  how  hard  the  task 
must  have  Seen  we  learn  from  many  a 
passage,  especially  of  the  second  volume. 
It  is  a  "sore  effort"  —  "letterizing  has 
been  oppressive"  —  "my  head  aches  at 
the  bare  thought  of  letter-writing."  Be- 
sides, his  social  instincts  were  so  strong 
that  writing  seemed  inadequate  to  their 
expression :  "  Oh,"  he  exclaims  (L  127),  — 

One  glimpse  of  the  human  face,  and  shake 
of  the  human  hand,  is  better  than  whole  reams 
of  this  cold,  thin  correspondence;  yea,  of 
more  worth  than  all  the  letters  that  have 
sweated  the  fingers  of  sensibility,  from  Ma- 
dame S^vigne  and  Balzac  to  Sterne  and  Shen- 
stone. 

Yet  there  are  few  lapses  of  correspon- 
dence through  his  fault.  His  friends  set 
him  no  good  example.  Coleridge  would 
leave  letters,  urgentlv  needing  reply,  un- 
noticed for  wee^s,  for  months,  forever. 
Wordsworth  let  eight  weeks  go  by  without 
thanking  his  friend  Beaumont  for  the  gift 
of  an  estate.  But  Lamb  —  save  for  good 
reason  or  excuse  —  is  more  considerate, 
as  became  one  who  appreciated  punctual- 
ity in  this  respect.  In  his  benediction  on 
the  new-come  Talfourd  he  wishes  the  in- 
fant "friends,  and  those  pretty  re^lar 
correspondents,'*'* 

Delicacy  —  with  no  detriment  to  robust- 
ness—  of  feeling,  is  a  leading  mark  of 
these  letters.  A  touch  of  the  ludicrous 
does  not  detract  from  —  heightens  rather 
—  this  characteristic.  Lamb  will  check 
his  hobby-horse  in  mid-career  if  it  curvet 
'  unseasonably,  or  threaten  the  shins  of  the 
bystanders.  Speaking  of  his  habit  of 
"  taking  his  own  again,"  when  "  his  own  " 
were  presentation  copies  of  his  works  on 
George  Dyer's  shelves  (II.  22) :  — 


By  this  means,  one  copy  of  **  my  works  ** 
served  for  G.  D.  and,  with  a  little  dusting, 

was  made  over  to  mv  good  friend  Dr.  G , 

who  little  thought  whose  leavings  he  was  tak- 
ing when  he  made  me  that  graceful  bow.  By 
the  way,  the  doctor  is  the  only  one  of  my 
acquaintance  who  bows  gracefully;  my  town 
acguai»ttance,  I  mean. 

This  was  to  Wordsworth. 

The  susceptibilities  of  Bernard  Barton 
are  duly  considered.  Interrupted  in  his 
letter-writing  by  business  intruders  Lamb 
says,  "  I  could  exclaim  a  little  profusely, 
but  I  think  you  do  not  like  swearing" 
(II.  29).  And  again  (II.  133):  "Some 
d        d  people  are  come  in,  and  I  must 

finish  abruptly.     By  d d,  I  only  mean 

deuced."  No  doubt  such  discipline  was 
good- for  Lamb.  Under  its  influence  he 
delivers  a  favorable  judgment  on  Bloom- 
field  (II.  86),  contrasting  singularly  with 
the  petulant  utterances  about  him  quoted 
some  pages  back.  And  the  story  of  the 
verses  (II.  155)  on  the  picture  given  to 
Barton,  here  told  for  the  first  time,  is  an- 
other indication  of  its  working. 

How  tenderly  Charles  Lamb  could  deal 
with  young  people,  and  with  what  unexag- 
gerated  sympathy,  appears  in  his  account 
of  little  Willy  Wordsworth  (I  I.  22).  It  is 
certainly  «/?/"  impertinent  "  in  the  editor 
to  call  attention  to  the  exquisite  allusion 
conveyed  in  his  question  to  the  child, 
whether  his  father  had  ever  been  on  West- 
minster Bridge.  Rather  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader  enhanced,  as  his  solitary 
perusal  is  thus  endowed  with  the  charm 
of  genial  and  congenial  companionship. 

Very  gently  does  Lamb  insinuate  a 
caution  to  Barton  against  his  somewhat 
excessive  self-complacency,  in  a  remark 
as  to  the  outside  of  his  book.  "  The  dec- 
oration harp,  perhaps,  too  ostentatious  ;  a 
simple  pipe  preferable."  And  how  anx- 
ious is  he  that  his  jesting  on  the  subject 
of  Emma  I  sola's  watch  should  not  be 
taken  amiss   by  her  betrothed    Moxon ! 


"  Dearest   M- 


never  mind   opposite 


nonsense.     She  does  not  love  you  for  the 
watch,  but  the  watch  for  you  "(II.  287). 

To  this  delicacy  of  treatment  there  is 
one  strange  exception.  On  the  topic  of 
insanity  Lamb's  mirth  has  some  jarring 
and  defiant  notes.  Those  who  can  recall 
the  admirable  fooling  of  John  Parry  will 
remember  that  their  pleasure  was  some- 
times marred  by  a  similar  infelicity.  Mary 
Lamb,  too,  incidentally  betrays  a  kindred 
obtuseness  when  she  writes,  "  I  have 
known  many  single  men  I  should  have 
liked  {if  it  had  suited  them)  for  a  hus- 
band." 
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While  at  the  India  House,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Lamb  was  hard  worked  and 
<at  first)  not  well  used  —  but  these  evils 
>vere  visible  and  confessed,  and  borne 
gently.  When  his  petty  tyrant,  Richard- 
son, refuses  him  his  longed-for  leave, 
Lamb  only  reminds  himself  and  Coleridge 
that  **  Gryll  will  be  Gryll,"  and  even  pities 
the  **  poor  man  "  for  his  inability  to  esti- 
mate the  disappointment  he  had  caused. 
After  his  liberation,  the  "superannuated 
man  '^  recalls  the  incidents  of  his  past 
slavery  without  bitterness,  and  thinks 
«ven  tenderly  of  those  whom  he  b^s  left. 
He  forgot  how  he  had  writhed  under  the 
daily  infliction  of  "  those  pestilential  clerk- 
faces  always  in  one's  dish,*'  and  they 
l>ecame  "pleasant  creatures,"  his  "old 
desk-companions,  with  whom  I  have  had 
such  merry  hours  "  (II.  130). 

I  went  and  sat  among  'em  all  at  my  thirty- 
'three  years  desk  yester-morning ;  and  deuce 
^ake  me  if  I  had  not  veamings  at  leaving  all 
niy  old  pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry,  sociable 
laos,  at  leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  fag,  fag, 
€agl  The  comparison  of  my  own  superior 
felicity  gave  me  anything  but  pleasure. 

To  quote  once  more  the  latest  and  most 
sympathetic  of  his  biographers,  "  the  dis- 
<:ipline  of  regular,  and  even  of  mechanical, 
^ork  was  of  iniinite  service  to  him.  We 
should  not  have  had  more,  but  fewer, 
^Essays  of  £lia,'  if  the  daily  routine  of 
<li£Eerent  labor  had  been  less  severe  or 
Tegular." 

When  his  heart's  desire  came  to  Lamb, 
it  was  scarcely  a  "tree  of  life."  The 
fever-fit  of  exultation  was  soon  over,  and 
after  an  e£Eort  to  regain  something  of  the 
routine  of  his  former  occupation  by  work- 
ing from  ten  to  four  at  old  plays  in  the 
British  Museum,  his  life  dragged  listlessly 
along.  He  trifled  rather  than  worked  witn 
his  pen.  "Genius  fails  with  me,  but  I 
grow  clever,"  is  his  way  of  putting  it. 
For  such  essentially  town-folk  as  the 
Lambs,  the  choice  of  a  country  residence 
was  disastrous.  His  friends  were  dis- 
persed or  inaccessible  to  frequent  inter- 
course ;  his  sister  was  dead  to  him  for 
half  her  life,  and  the  other  half  made  anx- 
ious with  fears  and  looking  forward  to  the 
next  shock.  "  I  see  little  of  her,"  he  says, 
**  I  too  often  hear  her  —  Sunt  lachrymce 
rerum;  and  you  and  I  must  bear  it.' 

Of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  these  letters 
are  the  main  literary  product.  To  give  an 
idea  of  them  by  extracts  (of  any  reasonable 
length)  is  hopeless.  There  are  admirable 
morceaux  here  and  there  —  the  etchings 
of  no  common  artist ;  for  instance,  the 
visit  of  condolence  to  the  Cottles  (with 


that  exquisite  charity  of  the  close)  (1. 142) ; 
the  interview  with  Miss  Benger  (1. 159); 
the  death  of  old  Norris  (II.  158);  and 
many  others.  For  descriptive  power,  the 
account  of  the  rattlesnake  (I.  144)  is  not 
easily  matched  ;  nor  for  grim  suggestive- 
ness,  in  the  Carlyle  manner  before  Carlyle, 
the  reflections  on  the  Enfleld  rick-burn- 
ings (II.  265).  It  stands  alone,  style  and 
thought,  in  Lamb's  writings.  Take  a  sen- 
tence or  two  (I.  265) :  — 

It  was  never  good  times  in  England  since 
the  poor  began  to  speculate  upon  their  condi- 
tion. Formerly  they  jogged  on  with  as  little 
reflection  as  horses.  The  whistling  plough- 
man went  cheek  by  jowl  with  his  brother  that 
neighed.  Now  the  biped  carries  a  box  of 
phosphorus  in  his  leather  breeches,  and  in 
the  dead  of  night  the  half-illuminated  beast 
steals  his  magic  potion  into  a  cleft  in  a  barn, 
and  half  the  country  is  grinning  with  new 
fires.  Farmer  Graystock  said  something  to 
the  touchy  rustic  that  he  did  not  relish,  and 
he  writes  nis  distate  in  flames  .  .  .  Think  of 
a  disrespected  clod  that  was  trod  into  earth, 
that  was  nothing,  on  a  sudden  by  damned  arts 
refined  into  an  exterminating  angel,  devouring 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  their  growers  in  a 
mass  of  fire ;  what  a  new  existence  1  What  a 
temptation  above  Lucifer's ! 

But  it  is  rather  the  little  touches  of  hu- 
mor and  pathos  —  touches  and  no  more  — 
that  charm  us,  and  are  forgotten  till  they 
charm  us  again  on  re-perusal.  Sometimes 
jest  after  jest  bubbles  up  with  intoxicating 
mirth,  as  in  the  letter  of  random,  rattling 
fun  now  first  added  to  the  collection  (II. 
17),  or  in  that  other  fresh  acquisition  given 
in  the  introduction  (xxii.). 

From  the  "golden  circlet"  of  Lamb's 
friendship,  the  gems  were  rapidly  falling 
in  those  later  years.  In  September,  1830, 
Hazlitt  had  departed.  Southey,  in  the 
following  November,  had  called  on  the 
Lambs  at  their  lodgings  in  London,  but 
vainly,  for  they  were  at  Enfield,  and  Mary 
was  ill  —  so  ill  that  Charles  could  not  ven- 
ture to  write  to  Southey,  for  fear  of  agi- 
tating her.  There  had  been  a  difficulty 
about  seeing  Wordsworth  on  his  London 
visit  of  1828.  The  next  year  he  managed 
to  get  to  Enfield.  In  another  twelve- 
month, Lamb  writes :  "  Is  it  a  year  since 
we  parted  from  you  at  the  steps  of  Ed- 
monton stage."*  There  are  not  now  the 
years  that  there  used  to  be."  Alas !  no. 
He  misses  London.  "  In  dreams  I  am  in 
Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep 
again."  Friends  are  far.  "Miss  Kelly 
we  never  see.  Talfourd  not  this  halt- 
year.  We  see  scarce  anybody,"  —  and 
so,  with  fitful  illuminations,  passing  gleams 
of  cheerfulness,  the  scene  gradually  dark- 


3^3  CHARLES   LAMBS   LETTERS. 

CDS.    Among  its  "  lighteDiogs  and  bright-  lirtual  loss  of  Mary,  ("  half  her  life  she 

enings,"  one  remarks  the  delightful  note  to  lead  to  me,")  effectually  loosened  the  ; 

the  Eafield  doctor,  who  had  addressed  the  ^er  cord. 

medicine  for  Emma  Isola  to  Miss  Isola  Afier  Coleridge's  death  in  July,  i8 

Lamb  (II.  zjs).     She,  "the  youth  o£  our  ve  have  but  five  letters  of  Lamb.     Tt 

house,"  with  Lamb's  "  more  than  concur-  ihow  a  brave  cheerfulness,  and  in  one 

rence,"  was  soon  to  leave  him  to  marry  lis  old  humor  flows  back  in  an  apoU 

Edward  Moxon,     Her  wedding-day  (July  or  his  having  been   too  heedless  in  '. 

30,   1833)  was  marked  by  the  prompt,  al-  >otation3  while  dining  with  Cary  at   I 

most  miraculous,  recovery  of  Mary  from  Museum.     The   verv   last  is   an  anxit 

a  long,  dreary  illness — "restored,  as  by  mauiry  about  a  book  of  Gary's  suppos 

an  electrical  stroke,  to  the  entire  posses-  .0  have  been  left  at  George  Dyer's. 

sion  of  her  senses."      Lamb's  message,  mds  "  wiih  kindest  love  to  Mr,  Dyer  a 

"Tell  Emma  that    I    every  day  love  her  ill." 

more,  and  miss  her  less,"  was  doubtless 

more  generous  than  true.     Her  departur 

slackened  the  Dante  readings  in  whic 

she  had  been  the  great  authority  on  gram-  ^     . 

mar.     But    they    were    pursued    ootwith-  ind  found  him  nearly  insensible  :  — 

slandioz.  till  on  almost  the  first  day  of  the  .    ,              ,-  ,    ,      , 

Sister   were   to   be   together   on    earth—  [„  ,/^^  j|,^„  an   hour  afterwards,  his  vt 

Mary  was  again  seiied.    Charles  describes  jradually  grew  fainter,  as  he  stiii  murmu 

her  wanderings  — "her  rambling  chat  is  le  names  of  Moxon,  Proctor,  and  some  ot 

better  to  me  than  the  sense  and  sanity  of  ^id  friends,  and  he  sank  into  death  as  pi 

this  world."  dly  as  into  sleep. 

Her  memory,  is   unnaturally  strong;   and  So  passed  away,  on  the  z^th  Decemt 

from  ages  past,  if  we  may  so  call  the  earl ual  jgii  —  the  festival  of  St.  John  and  ! 

records  of  our  poor  Irfe,  she  fetches  thousands  I"*  j  ^^      Innocents  -  a  "sweet,  dil 

of  names  and  things  Ihit  never  would  have  ,  „     ..,  .  ^„„.   j^,i,.„„  ,„  j„'  „„ 

dawned  upon  me  again,  and  thousands  from  "^«'  bounnful  soul,  des.nng  to  do  goo 

the  ten  ycirs  she  livid  before  me.  ">  "^e  the   phrase  of  Archbishop  Lei 

'  ton.     With   hira  il  was  well,  for   he  i 

In  May  he  writes  to  Manning  :  —  survived  most  of  his  joy  in  life ;  but 

I  am  with  her  alone  now  in  a  proper  house,  loneliness  of  that   death,  for  so  socia 

She  is,  I  hope,  recovering.     We  play  picquet,  being,  strikes  us  with  a  sadness  akin 

and  it  is  like  the  old  time  awhile,  then  goes  horror.      He   would   doubtless  have   c 

ofi.     I   struggle  to  town  rarely,  and  then  to  fronted   such  a  feeling  with  a   quolal 

see  London,  with  little  other  motives  —  for  from  one  of  his  prime  favorites:  — 
what  is  left  there  hardly?    The  streets  and 

shops  entertaining  ever,  else  I  feel  as  hi  a  Who  would  be  afraid  on't, 

desert,  and  get  me  home  to  my  cave.  Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  compai 

^,            ,                           ,  .              ,    ,  In  the  other  world  t 

The  end  was  approaching.    "  I   have 

had  a  scurvy  nine  years  of  it,  and  am  now  Lamb's  writings,  admirable  as  they  : 

in  the  sorry  fifth  act,"  are  Lamb's  boding  are  too  allusive,  too  dependent,  that  is, 

words.     His  feeling  as  to  death  and  the  literary  association,  to  be  favorites  of  p 

hereafter  we  know  from  himself.     Though  nlar(or  at  any  rate  of  vulgar)  appreci at i 

not  dreadful,  the  thought  of  death  was  al  They  have  now,  in  the   collected  edil 

all  times  particularly  distasteful.     Yet  he  of  which  these  letters  are  the  conclud 

had  faced  it  even  to  the  extent  of  wishing  volumes,  a  better  chance  than  ever  of 

Mary  to  go  first  (I  I.  85),  a  wish  also  c*  trading  fresh  readers.     Mr.  Ainger's 

Eressed  in  her  presence  and  echoed  bj  notations  will  be  often  consulted  (even 

erself.     His  clinging  10  the  earthly  anc  those  to  whom   the    text  is  familiar) 

the   homely   is    confessed    in    his  "New  their   welcome   reminders   in   matters 

Year's  Eve."     But   he  would  have   beer  fact,  and  for  their  sympathetic  louche 

soon  detached  from  life  —  or  rather  frorr  matters  of  imagination.     They  have 

the  visible  —  had  his  wish  been  granted  one  fault,  that  found  by  Wordsworth  v 

As  it  was,  the  loss  of  Coleridge,  and  the  the  sonnets  of  Milton,  —  "alasl  toofei 
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I. 

The  reader  may  well  surmise  that  a 
schoolmaster's  daily  routine  is  a  some- 
what humdrum  one.  And,  in  the  main, 
such  is  the  fact ;  but  still  there  are  flashes 
of  color  that  light  up  from  time  to  time 
the  schoolroom^  sombre  horizon,  and  it 
is  this  brighter  side  of  the  picture  that  I 
am  now  about  to  display. 

That  **  boys  will  be  boys  "  as  regards 
mischief,  all  parents  know  to  be  true  quite 
as  well  as  any  schoolmaster  can  tell  them  ; 
but  that  "boys  will  be  boys  "  when  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  the  intellectual 
gymnasium,  parents  do  not  know,  perhaps, 
quite  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster. 

Again,  there  is  this  difiEerence  betwixt 
the  two  exhibitions  of  boyishness ;  in  the 
first  case  it  is  intentional  on  the  lad's  part ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  second  it  is 
altogether  sweetly  innocent. 
.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  naive  impercep- 
t»on  of  distortion  that  the  whole  humor 
of  schoolboyishness  lies.  For  example : 
"  \Vhat  is  the  feminine  of  herof''  I  ask 
a  Second  class  (ages  ten  to  twelve)  during 
**i  afternoon  grammar  lesson. 

There  are  a  very  many  hands  thrust  out 
?t  once,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  satisfy- 
ing the  eagerness  of  one  poor  little  chap 
i^ght  behind  there,  who  in  his  eagerness 
|o  catch  my  eye  is  standing  on  tiptoe,  with 
»3.ir  almost  erect,  glistening  eyes,  and 
checks  flushed  and  distended' with  excite- 
oaent  *•  Well,"  I  say  to  him,  "you  tell 
ttie,  Harry  Walker."  "  Shero,  sir  1  ^'  shouts 
the  little  fellow,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure  and  pride,  whilst  he  is  as  certain 
iQ  his  own  mind  of  being  correct  and  of 
Seining  my  approving  smile  as  he  is  as- 
sured there  is  a  sun  above  him. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  any  further 
examples  of  interesting  or  amusing  an- 
swers or  exercises,  let  me  thank  my 
*'"'ends  in  the  profession  —  inspectors, 
'Jasters,  and  mistresses — for  sending  me 
^eir  choicest  diversions.  I  insert  some 
^^  these,  but  in  the  main  I  rely  on  the  ex- 
periences of  myself  and  my  own  pupils. 

The  first  specimen  I  place  before  you 
*nall  be  the  composition  exercise  of  a 
^y  whom  I  recollect  very  well  as  a  happy, 
^«ccry  litde  fellow,  although  he  came  from 
*  vcrjf  poor  home.  He  was  one  of  a  class 
^^  fifty,  who,  on  this  occasion,  were  being 
^^^rained  in  Scripture  knowledge. 

After  the  oral  examination  six  questions 
^'^cre  set  to  be  answered  on  paper,  and  the 
^s  could  choose  any  four  of  them. 


The  second  question  of  the  series  was, 
"  Give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Samson." 

The  paper  is  dated  March,  1880,  and  I 
give  the  effusion,  word  for  word,  from  the 
lad's  own  writing.:  — 

"The  life  of  Samson  which  I  has  to 
give.  Samson  was  the  wonderfuUist  man 
you  ever  seed.  He  was  so  mighty  strong 
that  he  thought  no  more  of  lions  and  bears 
than  boys  do  of  cats  and  things.  \i  you 
think  he  was  a  giant,  that's  just  where  yer 
wrong,  coz  he  wasn't  a  bit  bigger  than  your 
father  is.  But  mind  yer,  he  had  very 
long  hair,  and  that's  just  where  it  was.  It 
went  right  down  his  neck  and  under  his 
coat,  and  then  all  the  way  down.  That's 
how  it  was. 

"  Samson  became  very  sinfull,  for  he 
got  a  courtin  a  young  woman  who  was  a 
relation  of  the  wickerd  Phillistins.  Men 
should  never  court  young  women  from 
uther  countries,  except  they  are  good. 
Never  mind  abart  them  being  nicet  look- 
ing, if  they  are  not  good.  Why  this  young 
woman  actshually  wurshippea  them  u^ly 
little  imiges  wot  yev  seed  misshenaries 
bring  in  bags  and  put  in  a  row  on  the  ta- 
ble. As  Samson  was  goin  a  courtin  one 
dark  night,  a  lion  sprung  at  him  from  over 
a  garding.  And  see  yer,  Samson  just  cote 
it  by  the  chin,  and  gev  it  sich  a  crack  be- 
twixt its  eyes  that  it  dropped  down  dead, 
like  as  yev  seed  cows  behint  butchers 
shops.  You'll  never  know  how  strong  he 
was. 

"  When  they  got  marrid  behold  Samson 
arskt  a  riddle  while  the  Phillistins  was  all 
eating  their  dinners  round  him.  He  told 
them  that  if  they  could  guess  it,  he  wood 
give  them  without  jokin  30  new  suits  of 
close  apiece.  Didn't  they  try  after  that ; 
coz  they  knowd  that  if  they  found  it  out 
they'd  never  have  to  buy  no  more  new 
close.  But  they  couldn't  riddle  it  with 
all  their  thinkin.  Then  that  nasty  imige 
woman  went  and  told  them  wot  it  was. 
So  Samson  had  to  give  all  of  them  30  new 
suits.  How  they  wood  larf  while  they  was 
a  carrying  them  home,  speshully  when 
they  was  trying  them  on.  But  Samson 
never  forgived  the  imige  woman,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  marrid  to  her  no  longer. 

"You  woodn't  think  this  strong  man 
wood  have  gone  and  got  marrid  agen  to 
anuther  imige  woman.  Behold  he  did,  and 
the  next  one  was  worser  than  the  first.  A 
reeal  badun  this  one  was.  Her  name  it 
was  Deliler.  Never  mind  her  uther  name, 
coz  people  never  used  to  have  two  in  those 
days ;  that's  how  it  was.  Deliler  only  per- 
tended  to  love  mighty  Samson.  But  she 
just  hated  him  at  the  bottom,  coz  of  his 
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tying  them  300  foxes  tails  together  with 
straw,  lightin  them  all  up,  and  chivying 
them  ever  so  all  among  the  corn.  Samson 
hadn^tbeen  marrid  long  afore  he  began  of 
them  agen.  He  happened  to  pick  up  in 
the  street  an  old  jobone  of  an  ass,  and  he 
went  right  at  a  whole  army  of  them  with 
it,  and  Killed  abart  a  thousand  of  them 
just  as  if  they  was  flies.  That's  how  it 
was. 

"  Deliler  was  alius  a  worrying  Samson 
to  tell  her  wot  made  him  so  mighty  strong. 
He  told  her  all  sorts  of  thines  abart 
switches  and  ropes,  but  when  she*d  tied 
him  with  them,  and  cried  *  Here  they  are  a 
comin,'  Samson  just  sprung  up,  and  killed 
them  right  off  as  usuerl  like  flies.  At  last 
mighty  Samson  told  her  abart  his  long 
hairs.  Then  this  bad  imige  woman  got 
Samson  nicetly  off  to  sleep,  and  clipped 
all  his  hair  on  as  short  as  yours,  with  a 
big  pare  of  sizzers  she*d  got  lent  her. 
And  then  the  nasty  woman  nudged  him, 
and  cried  out  a  gigglin  *  Here  they  are  a 
com  in.*  But  poor  Samson  couldn't  do 
nothin  this  time ;  and  when  they  bussled 
him  away  to  a  big  dark  prison  with  his 
hands  tied  behint  him,  he  said  it  served 
him  right  for  tellin  wot  he  knowd.  Poor 
Samson  nearly  cried.  Then  they  put  out 
both  his  eyes,  and  forced  him  to  turn  a 
big  stone  weel  all  day  long.  O  that  bad 
imige  woman  ;  that  secund  one,  that  was 
her. 

*»  But  ril  tell  yer,  them  old  Phillistins 
was  punished  at  last,  just  when  they 
thought  as  they  was  safe.  Samson's  hair 
began  to  grow  agen  down  his  back;  and, 
as  it  got  longer,  he  felt  hisself  gettin 
mighty  strong.  One  arternoon  abart  3000 
of  them  was  eatin  all  sorts  of  nicet  vittles 
and  gettin  drunk  in  a  big  round  room,  and 
they  kept  taking  turns  at  wurshipping 
imiges.  Then  they  sent  for  poor  blind 
Samson  to  come  to  them  and  dance  and 
do  strong  things.  When  Samson  got  in 
he  arskt  the  little  boy  wot  held  him,  to 
lead  him  to  where  the  two  biggest  pillars 
was.  And  the  little  boy  did  so  without 
thinking  nothing  at  all  abart  it.  Then 
Samson  bowed  his  head  down  and  prayed 
to  God  just  for  a  mi  nit  or  two,  and  then 
he  snatched  farst  hold  of  the  pillers,  and 
tugged  away  like  mad.  And  see  yer, 
afor^  anybody  could  stop  him,  he  tugged 
them  two  big  pillers  right  down,  and  the 
top  of  the  place  came  smashin  in.  Sich  a 
smash  it  was,  and  it  killed  them  all  theer 
as  easy  as  flies.  Samson  was  killed  too, 
but  he  didnt  mind  that." 

Some  nine  years  ago  I  had  in  mv school 
a  boy  in  whom — on  account  of  his  odd, 


old-fashioned  ways  —  I  took  a  special  in 
terest.  I  may  say  at  once  that  he  is  nov 
a  clever,  prosperous  young  surveyor  am 
engineer  out  in  the  States,  and  it  was  onlj 
the  other  day  that  I  received  a  communi 
cation  from  him  thanking  me  in  the  roos 
hearty  terms  for  the  attention  he  receivec 
from  me  whilst  he  was  a  pupil  in  mi 
school.  He  tells  me  that  if  1  should  take 
a  trip  over  to  the  States  he  could  have  nc 
greater  gratiflcation  than  in  entertaining 
me,  and  he  gives  me  to  understand  thai 
his  fortunes  are  assured.  He  sends  me 
his  carti  de  visite^  but  I  am  bound  to  saj 
that  I  quite  fail  to  recognize  him.  Nine 
or  ten  years  ago  he  was  a  little  stout 
plain-looking  lad,  with  bristled  hair  and 
patched  clothes ;  but,  according  to  this 
presentment,  he  appears  now  to  oe  a  tall 
almost  handsome  fellow,  with  a  command 
in^  and  philosophic  air.  Still  I  seem  tc 
think  that  I  can  cull  from  his  face  the  old 
merry  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  and  also  a  cer 
tain  earnestness  of  expression  which  eveo 
as  a  child  rendered  him  quaint  and  odd. 

Here  is  a  composition  exercise  of  his 
upon  "The  Cat,"  which  is  dated  "  — 
School,  January,  1876."  I  see  I  have 
marked  under  it  in  blue  pencilling,  "  Fair,' 
but  in  addition  to  this  class-mark  I  have 
further  added,  "  Send  the  boy  to  my  desk 
at  twelve ; "  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  thai 
when  he  came  to  me  I  spent  a  quarter  oi 
an  hour  or  so  in  an  untutorial  chat  condu 
cive  to  the  correction  of  his  erratic  ability 
and  to  the  moulding  and  encouragement 
of  that  bent  of  genius  which  I  perceived 
in  him. 

The  exercise  is  as  follows :  — 

^^The  Cat,  —  The  house  cat  is  a  four 
legged  quadruped,  the  legs  as  usuerl  being 
at  the  corners.  It  is  what  is  sometime: 
called  a  tame  animal,  though  it  feeds  01 
mice  and  birds  of  prey.  Its  colors  arc 
striped,  tortusshell,  black,  also  black  anc 
white,  and  uthers.  When  it  is  happy  i 
does  not  bark,  but  breathes  through  it! 
nose  instead  of  its  mouth,  but  1  cant  re 
member  the  name  they  call  the  noise.  I 
is  a  little  word,  but  I  cant  think  of  it,  anc 
it  is  wrong  to  copy.  Cats  also  mow 
which  you  have  all  herd.  When  yoi 
stroke  this  tame  quadruped  by  drawing 
your  hand  along  its  back,  it  cocks  up  it 
tail  like  a  ruler,  so  as  you  cant  get  no  fur 
ther.  Never  stroke  the  hairs  acrost,  as  i 
makes  all  cats  scratch  like  mad.  Its  tai 
is  about  too  foot  long,  and  its  legs  aboa 
one  each.  Never  stroke  a  cat  under  tht 
belly,  as  it  is  very  unhelthy. 

"  Dont  teeze  cats,  for  firstly,  it  is  wrooi 
so  to  do,  and  2nd,  cats  have  clawses  whid 
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is  loDger  than  people  think.  Cats  have  9 
liveses,  but  which  is  seldom  required  in 
Ibis  country  cause  of  Christianity.  Men 
cats  are  alius  called  Tom,  and  girl  cats 
Puss  or  Tiss;  but,  queer  as  you  may 
think,  all  little  cats  are  called  kittens, 
which  is  a  wrong  name  which  oughter  be 
changed.  This  tame  quadruped  can  see 
in  the  dark,  so  rats  stand  no  chants,  much 
less  mice. 

** Girls  fears  rats,  even  mice.  Last 
Tewsday  I  drawed  our  cat  on  some  white 
tea  paper,  and  I  sold  it  to  a  boy  who  has 
a  father  for  20  pins  and  som  cofiE  drops. 
Cats  are  very  useful.  I  can't  remember 
one  of  the  noises  they  make,  though  Tve 
just  been  tryin|;  ag^in.  Cats  eat  meat 
and  most  anythmk,  speshully  where  you 
cant  afford.    This  is  all  about  cats." 

Even  pupil  teachers,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  their  probation,  often  betray  by  their 
examination  papers  that  they  entertain 
strangely  confused  and  erroneous  notions. 
The  following  is  a  written  answer  to  the 
question,  **  Define  a  triangle  "  (according 
to  EuclidX  *•  A  triangle  may  best  be  de- 
fined as  the  familiar  square,  only  the  for- 
iQer  has  three  corners  or  angles.  There- 
fore it  is  not  a  square.     Q.E.D." 

Another  pupil-teacher  (a  young  lady 
^ged  sixteen)  gave  the  following  original 
Answer  to  tne  English-history  question: 
** What  is  a  civil  war?  Give  a  orief  ac- 
count of  the  causes  which  led  to  hostilities 
i}etween  Charles  L  and  his  Parliament." 
** A  civil  war,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  one 
In  which  the  military  are  unnecessarily 
and  punctiliously  civil  or  polite,  often  rais- 
ing their  helmets  to  each  other  before 
engaging  in  deadly  combat.  I  cannot 
answer  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
although  I  have  read  it.  I  presume  I  did 
not  make  notes  upon  it" 

But  to  return  to  our  little  friends  the 
scholars. 

I  was  one  day  giving  a  class  an  oral 
examination  in  the  geography  of  Europe, 
when  I  asked  the  following  question, 
amongst  others, "  What  is  the  capital  of 
China?" 

A  number  of  eager  hands  were  soon 
wavine  in  the  air,  and  as  many  bright  up- 
turned faces  earnestly  sought  to  '*  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye."  However,  I  turned 
ny  attention  to  a  boy  at  the  end  of  his 
row,  who,  I  noticed,  had  only  elevated  his 
hand  after  some  deliberation,  and  even 
then  with  evident  diffidence.  "  Well,  Wil- 
liam," I  interrogated,  "  what  do  you  say 
w  the  capital  of  China?  "  *•  Please,  sir, 
nobody  knows,"  responded  the  lad,  "  be- 
catise  the  Chinese  won't  let  strangers  from 


other  countries  go  in  and  see  I "  I  may 
remark  that  such  answers  as  these  it 
would  be  very  unwise  on  the  teacher's 
part  to  check  or  discourage,  for  are  they 
not  the  result  of  a  mental  effort  of  the 
pupil?  —  and  should  not  the  chief  aim  of 
the  teacher  be,  not  the  cramming  of  a 
crude  mass  of  information  into  the  heads 
of  these  youngsters,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  think  for  themselves  ? 

I  remember  one  of  her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors of  schools  asking  a  question  in 
grammar  which  evoked  a  very  amusing 
answer.  The  question  was  certainly  a 
somewhat  abstruse  one,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  representative  of  "  my 
Lords"  put  it  with  any  but  justifiable  in- 
tentions, for  he  was  really  a  good-hearted 
man  and  a  thorough  lover  of  children. 

He  was  dealing  with  the  genders  of 
nouns,  and,  after  asking  the  stereotyped 
(questions  of  **  What  is  the  feminine  of 
lion?"  and  getting  ** lioness"  from  the 
youngsters  glibly  and  eagerly ;  then  fol- 
lowing with  ''marquis,"  and  getting  for 
answer  **  marchioness "  almost  equally 
promptly,  he  finally  asked,  **And  what 
now  is  the  feminine  of  Dutchman?" 
"  Duchess,  sir  !  "  cried  out  several  in  the 
class  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  innocent  youngsters  saw  directly 
(from  the  great  man's  rippling  features) 
that  they  had  been  egregiously  trapped, 
and  that  they  had  popped  head-foremost 
(metaphorically  speakine)  into  a  terrible 
pitfall.  They  peered  askance  at  me  in  a 
crestfallen  and  wistful  manner,  as  if  the 
little  beggars  would  say  to  me,  "  Don't  be 
vexed,  teacher;  we  feel  we've  gone  and 
done  it;  but,  grashus,  who  wouldn't  er 
thought  that  duchess  would  er  satisfied 
him  ?    He  roust  be  particular,  he  must !  " 

Well,  the  next  paper  1  come  to  in  my 
collection  is  an  answer  to  the  Scripture 
question,  *•  Describe  simply  and  briefly 
the  family  of  the  patriarch  Jacob." 

How  well  I  remember  the  lad  who  wrote 
the  paper  which  now  lies  before  me ! 
Little  Johnny  Whittaker  was  then,  I  see, 
"aeed  11."  A  bright,  chatty,  chubby 
little  chap  he  was ;  naw^  1  suppose,  he  is 
a  full-fledged  "British  workman,"  hon- 
estly toiling,  I'll  be  bound,  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  perhaps  with  a  wife  and  a  child 
or  two  to  care  for. 

The  lad's  answer  reads  thus :  — 

"The  man  Jacob  was  by  trade  a  pa- 
triarch. But  he  didn't  bring  up  his  sons 
to  be  patriarchs  coz  thev  didn*t  take  to  it, 
exept  Joseph.  He  hacl  12  sons,  and  be- 
hold there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  In 
them   days    people  lived  on   corn,  like 
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horses  do  now;  not  on  vittles  and  tea. 
People  were  fond  of  eatin  wheat,  spe- 
shully  Jacobus  sons.  These  bad  sons  liked 
their  corn  best  on  Sundays,  coz  they  could 
walk  abart,  eating  it,  doing  nothing.  And 
behold  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land. 
Never  steal  corn,  for  it  is  a  sin ;  but  you 
can  go  gleanin,  and  you  often  gets  a  lot 
that  way.  Don't  quarrel  when  yer  glean- 
in,  but  think  of  yer  mothers  and  sisters, 
praps  dying.     Be  fair. 

**  Patriarchs  had  more  fields  than  farm- 
ers have,  a  lot  bigger  too.  Nobody  can't 
imagine.  Benjimun  was  the  littlest  son, 
but  the  loving  patriarch  Jacob  alius  gave 
him  the  biggest  mess  of  corn,  never  mind 
how  little  he  was.  They  alius  called 
pudden  and  porrij,  and  anything  like  that, 
they  alius  called  it  messes  in  those  days. 
Joseph  could  eat  a  big  mess,  too;  but 
Rewbin  and  Juder  who  was  the  oldest 
couldn't  eat  as  much  as  you  might  think. 
The  patriarch  Jacob  never  eat  scarcely 
nothin,  except  when  there  was  a  famine. 

"Joseph  was  very  fond  of  dreaming. 
The  big  brothers  would  alius  wake  him 
up  when  they  heard  him  adreaming,  coz 
they  knew  he  was  adreaming  all  sorts  of 
nasty  things  abart  them.  He  once  dreamed 
they  was  nothing  at  all  but  little  stars; 
they  didn't  like  that  mind  yer;  and  he 
dreamed  that  the  patriarch  Jacob  was  the 
sun,  and  his  wife  the  moon.  Behold  he 
was  alius  adreaming.  He  dreamed  that 
his  brothers  were  just  bits  of  corn  stuck 
up  round  him ;  and  they  were  very  roth 
agenst  him,  speshully  as  there  was  a  fam- 
ine in  the  land,  and  not  a  bU  of  corn  any- 
wheres round.  The  patriarch  once  gave 
unto  Joseph  a  coat  all  kindser  colors,  for 
children  liked  colored  close  in  those  days. 
But  his  brothers  were  more  riled  still, 
what  they  called  roth.  Thev  couldn't 
never  see  him  with  his  red  ancl  blew  coat 
on,  without  sayin  to  one  another.  Behold 
we  will  have  his  blood.  The  patriarch 
saw  all  these  things,  and  he  told  them  how 
his  hair  was  a  turnin  gray,  more  with  their 
carryinson  than  with  the  famine.  He 
arskt  them  to  remember  Abraham,  Izak, 
and  Jacob,  and  to  alius  love  their  little 
brother.  And  then  Rewbin  and  Juder  and 
the  other  men  answered  unto  him  that 
they  couldn't  stand  Joseph's  dreams,  and 
that  if  he  stopped  adreaming,  they  would 
be  ^ood  unto  him,  like  as  they  was  to 
Benjimun.  This  is  all  that  I  can  say  abart 
this  large  family." 

In  every  school  there  is  always  a  mod- 
erate percentage  of  boys  w*ho  must  be 
original,  or  otherwise  they  simply  collapse 
igDominiously,  and    fail   to  execute  the 


requisite  number  of  lines  for  a  complete 
exercise.  It  is  aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus 
with  them.  I  have  remarked,  too,  that  it 
is  these  little  originals  who,  when  their 
brief  school  life  is  over,  are  the  very  ones 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  to  chip  their 
way  to  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
Boys  of  this  calibre  **  play  when  they  play 
and  work  when  they  work."  In  the  play- 
ground they  are  the  merriest  of  the  merry, 
fairly  perspiring  with  enthusiasm  an(~ 
energy,  romping  "like  mad," and  making., 
meanwhile,  such  havoc  with  jacket  an<~ 
trousers  as  generally  to  necessitate  ac 
hour's  darning  and  patching  after  bedtim< 
by  a  mother's  never-tiring  hands.  The 
are  invariably  the  "leaders  of  sides,"  th 
arbiters  of  disputes,  and  the  general  ref 
erees  of  the  school-yard's  busy  round. 

I  have  chosen  the  exercise  of  Tom 

on  "The  Cow,"  because  little  Tom  wa 
just  such  a  lad  as  I  have  described.  Hi 
parents  were  poor,  being  cat's-meat  ven 
dors  in  a  very  small  way.  Their  custom 
ers  were  spread  far  and  wide  about  th 
district ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  schoo 
life  the  Board  accorded  Tom  the  privile, 
of  half  time,  so  that  he  could  assist  hi 
father  in  his  rounds.  Thus  the  poor  1 
had  to  work  hard  with  his  brains  in  th 
mornings,  whilst  in  the  afternoons  he 
to  trudge  weary  mile  after  weary  mil 
with  a  huge  basket  of  cat's  food  swun^ 
upon  his  arm.  I  forbear  giving  the  lad': 
full  name,  because  now  he  is  a  junior  part 
ner  in  a  large  firm  of  "horse  slaughter- 
ers," besides  being  the  chairman  of  a  locaX^ 
board,  and,  as  he  lately  hinted  to  me,  h^ 
has  higher  aims  still. 

The  following,  then,  is  a  verbatim  tran- 
scription of  Tom's  composition  exercise 
on  "  The  Cow : "  — 

"  The  cow  is  a  noble  quadrerped,  though 
not  so  noble  as  the  horse,  much  less  the 
roaring  lion.  It  has  four  short  legs,  a  big 
head  tor  its  size,  and  a  thick  body.  Its 
back  legs  are  bent,  and  there's  two  big 
bones  sticking  out  just  above.  Its  tail  is 
more  noble  than  the  donkey*s,  but  nothin 
to  cum  up  to  that  of  the  racehorse.  The 
cow  gives  us  milk,  and  niced  beef,  and 
shoolether.  How  thankful  should  chil- 
dern  be  to  this  tame  ouadrerped.  The 
reason  why  beef  is  so  dear,  is  that  cows 
cost  so  much,  and  the  earth  is  gettin  fall 
of  people.  I  allways  have  beef  to  my 
dinner  on  Sundays ;  on  other  days  bread 
and  drippin  or  bread  and  lard,  sometimes 
treacle. 

"  Mother  says  that  if  I'm  hungry  on  my 
rounds,  I  can  eat  a  bit  of  cat's  meat  if  it 
doe5;n't  smell,  but  I  mustn't  eat  the  liver. 
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she  sajTS.  How  thankful  ought  we  to  be 
bo  the  cow  for  nice  hot  beef.  Pertaters 
^raws ;  they  are  not  on  the  cow.  The  four 
tilings  what  you  sees  under  the  cow's 
DeJly  are  what  the  milk  comes  through. 
How  thankful  should  we  be.  The  cow 
"Makes  milk  from  grass.  God  teaches  the 
zow  how  to  do  it.  A  cow's  feet  is  split 
n  two  like  sheeps ;  they  are  called  hooves. 

"  Little  cows  are  called  carves.  Carves 
are  the  stupidist  of  all  tame  quadrerpeds, 
except  pigs  and  donkeys.  When  you 
drive  a  carf,  never  prick  it  behind,  but 
pash  it  gently  with  your  flat  hand.  Men 
are  crewel  to  carves  coz  they  cant  draw 
milk  from  them.  You  can  genly  find 
mashrooms  in  cows'  fields,  but  you  mustn't 
go  In  if  there*s  a  board  up.  How  would 
your  mothers  like  you  to  be  called  Tres- 
pass? 

**  Bulls  are  very  much  like  cows,  but 
are  fierce  quadrerpeds.  You  can  allways 
tell  bulls  from  cows,  coz  bulls  are  black, 
and  not  quite  so  fat.  Bulls  are  not  tame 
quadrerpeds,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
could  run.  You  can  allways  tell  them  that 
way.  When  my  mother  sees  a  bull  she 
allways  stands  with  her  back  to  the  wall 
till  its  gone  past,  and  she  holds  my  hand. 
If  a  bull  wanted  to  hurt  my  mother,  I 
should  pull  mother  in  a  hedge,  and  then 
kick  out.  Cows  are  painted  different  col- 
ors; white,  and  red,  and  yeller.  When 
they  are  black  and  white,  they  are  genly 
half  bulls,  so  you  must  not  go  near  them. 
There  is  what  is  called  cream,  which  rich 
people  eats;  it  is  got  from  cows  which 
are  all  white.  How  thankful  should  rich 
people  be  for  getting  what  they  call  cream 
from  the  cow.  You  can  learn  lessons 
from  this  poor  quadrerped ;  not  to  kick, 
not  to  trespass,  and  not  to  persecute  peo- 
ple." 

I  find  I  have  kept  a  record  of  a  remark- 
able answer  in  grammar  given  by  a  little 
lad,  Harry  Sharman.  He  was  a  scholar 
whom  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  in- 
structing, on  account  of  his  nerves  being 
so  sensitively  strung.  An  effusion  of  his 
on  "  Doctors  "  is  now  in  my  hand,  and 
yon  shall  have  it  after  I  have  given  his 
** slight  mistake  "  in  grammar. 

I  will  first  simply  state  that  Harrv  was 
a  very,  very  poor  lad,  and  that  he  died  of 
brain  fever  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  six 
months,  the  result  of  a  fall  the  district 
doctor  said,  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  was  one  of  the  little  victims  of 
educational  over-pressure. 

Well,  I  was  trying  to  instil  into  the 
boys  the  mysteries  of  the  degrees  of  ad- 
jectives (regular  and  irregular),  and,  after 


giving  the  class  numerous  examples  of 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  I  con- 
cluded the  lesson  by  a  recapitulatory  cat- 
echism. Amongst  other  questions  I  asked 
for  the  superlative  of  the  adjective  "  nice," 
and  seeing  Harry  Sharman's  hand  in- 
stantly elevated,  I  called  upon  him  for  the 
answer.  And  what  do  ^'ou  think  was 
Harry's  superlative  of  "nice  "?  Reader, 
it  was  "jam  pudden"!  The  bump  of  as- 
sociation was  evidently  well  developed  in 
Harry,  and,  as  with  most  children,  the 
concrete  was  more  attractive  than  the  ab- 
stract. 

And  now  I  give  you  the  essay  written 
by  Harry  only  two  weeks  before  he  sank 
into  his  grave.  I  should  just  premise  that 
I  had  permitted  the  boys  to  write  upon 
anv  topic  they  liked  to  select  for  them- 
selves, and  Harry  chose  the  extraordinary 
subject  of  ••Doctors."  As  I  remarked 
above,  association  was  very  strong  with 
Harry,  and  you  will  quite  understand, 
reader,  why  the  lad's  nervous  tempera- 
ment should  have  led  him  to  the  choice  of 
such  a  grim  theme. 

•*  Tift^  Doctor,  —  Being  a  doctor  is  a 
very  good  trade.  Doctors  have  most 
always  niced  black  wiskers  at  the  side, 
and  are  tall  men.  They  are  also  very 
fierce-looking,  but  they  are  very  useful 
Doctors  are  men  who  never  walx,  except 
from  a  carriage  to  a  house  door.  Doctors 
are  skinny  men,  with  black  eyes  and  coats. 
Doctors  bring  babies  to  good  little  boys' 
houses.  I  was  very  good  and  he  brought 
my  mother  ours.  It  is  a  little  girl  and  it  is 
called  Agnes.  The  doctor  has  seen  me 
three  times  for  the  purpose,  cuz  I  have 
headaches.  My  mother  looks  at  me  and 
crys  when  he's  gone.  I  never  tells  mother 
I  have  headaches,  except  it  hurts  me  very 
much.  I  love  my  mother.  I  wish  my 
head  was  same  as  other  boyses.  Yesday 
I  arskt  Webster  if  he  ever  felt  dizzy,  and 
he  said  no.  All  boys  I  ask  says  no. 
What  the  doctor  gives  me  makes  me  feel 
worser.  But  mother  likes  me  to  take  it, 
so  I  don't  mind.  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  but 
I'd  rather  be  a  woman  like  mother.  Doc- 
tors havn't  niced  houses.  There  is  bottles 
all  round  and  no  washin.  Doctors  havnt 
loud  voices  like  men  you  hears  in  the 
street,  but  their  eyes  are  brighter.  I  am 
not  so  frightened  of  doctors  as  of  perlice. 
When  I'm  in  bed  I  can't  sometimes  go  to 
sleep.  I  can  say  my  money  tables  best  in 
bed.  I  dreamed  one  nite  that  the  doctor 
came  up-stairs  all  in  the  dark,  and  took 
me  out  of  bed,  and  gave  me  to  a  perlice 
to  bury.  But  I  woke  up  just  afore  he 
buried  me,  and  my  mother  was  akissin  me 
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and  cryin.  Mother  says  doctors  caa  cure 
nearly  all  thines,  and  that  they  are  kind 
men.     Headaches  is  not  dangerous." 

Do  you  know  I  always  had  a  strangely 
weak  fondness  for  my  dunces,  although  I 
confess  that  out  of  school  I  take  pleasure 
in  recapitulating  their  freaks  of  genius  ? 

The  quivering  lip,  the  restless  eye,  the 
twitching  fingers,  and  the  glances  of  won- 
derment to  right  and  left  on  hearing  an 
ordinary  classfellow  give  an  ordinary  an- 
swer to  an  ordinary  question  !  how  often 
have  1  witnessed  these  piteous  signs  of 
incapacity.  Georgie  Lee  was  one  of  these 
poor  little  creatures  of  weak  intellect. 
His  father  was  a  well-spoken,  respectable 
man  —  a  hard-working  law-writer  who  had 
to  catch  his  train  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
slave  through  his  folios  in  a  copper-plate 
hand  till  dusk  on  the  tally  system,  and 
when  he  got  back  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  in  the  evening  he  was  often  (he  has 
told  me)  too  faeged  out  to  chat  with  his 
Georgie,  who  liked  to  stay  up  for  a  parting 
good-night  fondle. 

Here  before  me  on  the  table  lies  an 
essay  of  Georgie  Lee's  upon  "  A  Day  in 
the  Country,"  and  I  give  it  you  word  for 
word  just  as  he  wrote  it. 

**  A  Day  in  the  Country  is  wot  I  has  to 
giv.  O  the  country  is  so  niced.  Yer 
woodnt  beleeve.  I  have  seed  it  5  or  6 
times.  It  was  like  a  grate  big  green  sea. 
Yer  woodn't  beleeve.  I  only  see  it  wunce 
a  yere,  when  our  supintendunt  takes  the 
Sunday  School  children  all  for  nothin,  an 
givs  us  a  tea  an  all  sorts  of  niced  things. 
This  time  it  was  to  Ashsted.  We  all 
woked  from  our  Sunday  School,  which  is 
near  the  EUifunt,  to  Voxhole  station,  the 
supintendunt  runnin  up  and  darn  all  the 
time,  makin  us  joyn  hans.  Then  we  all 
got  up  into  the  train  at  Voxhole.  How 
niced  it  is  to  hav  yer  heds  art  of  the  win- 
ders and  hold  yer  hankerchers  up,  and  see 
the  different  people  hooray  to  yer  from 
the  side  of  the  railway.  Yer  woodnt  be- 
leeve. They  think  as  we  can  hear  them 
hoorayin,  but  we  cant  coz  of  the  wheels 
making  such  a  niced  loud  noise.  An 
when  we  got  past  wot  the  supintendunt 
telld  us  was  Wimmeldun,  wichever  side 
yer  looked  it  was  all  green,  an  green,  an 
green.  It  duz  mak  yer  feel  hungry, 
speshully  with  the  wind  gettin  darn  yer 
throats.  Yer  woodnt  beleeve.  When  we 
got  to  Ashsted,  yer  woodnt  beleeve  wot  a 
niced  place  it  was ;  why,  I  tell  yer,  its 
green  all  rarnd  rite  to  tne  sky,  and  fox- 
gluvs,  and  roses,  and  bulldayzies  all  abart. 
There's   no  roads,  and  no  walls,  and  no 


trespsin  boards,  and  there's  no  pleecemei 
lives  there.  They  havn't  found  it  art^s-  — 
When  wee'd  had  our  dinners,  the  supin^r-:s 
tendunt  plaid  games  with  the  little  boy^^s 
The  supintendunt  is  a  niced  fat  man,  witK^  _^ 
white  hair,  allis  a  larfin,  an  a  big  chain  i*  i 
his  westcutt.  We  plaid  leapfrogs,  and  th  ^^e 
supintendunt  took  his  coat  ofi^  and  ne^^Ht 

darn,  and  we  jumped  over  him.     He  ha s 

a  niced  white  shert,  just  like  snow  as  ye 
seed.  One  boy,  as  coodnt  jump,  droppe 
on  the  supintendunt's  nek,  and  muckie 
his  niced  white  sleeves  with  his   boot^ 


Then  we  all  had  teas  for  nothin.     I  had      5 

cups,  a  lot  of  bread  and  butter,  3  slices  ci^vf 
plumcake,  an  4  kerrin  buns.  I  only  seer  i 
7  boys  an  girls  wot  got  ilL  Then  th-  -< 
boys  an  girls  had  races  for  niced  prize>.     ^, 

bats,  an  werkboxes,  an  all  sortser  thing J. 

Then  we  all  sung  a  him  standia  in  a  rin 
on  the  hillside  with  the  supintendunt  i 
the  middle,  an   the  big  red  sua  neerl 
touching  the    ground.    Yer  woodn't 
leeve.   T  wonder  wether  Heaven's  like  thj 
was.    The  him  we  sung  was  *  Tel  me  th 
old,  old  story  Of  Jesus  and  His  love.'   M 
teacher,  who  stood  next  to  me,  she  startei 
cryin  a  bit,  she  did.     I  seed  her.     I  doi 
no  wheere  we  shall  go  next  yere.     This  i 
a  Day  in  the  Country,  and  it  was  all 
niced." 

The  next  exercise  in  my  collectioi 
is  one  by  little  Isaac  Shepherd  on  **  Th< 
Postman  : "  — 

"  Nobody  could  be  happy  in  the  worJ^::^ 
except  for  the  useful  gentleman  what  w«^ 
call  a  postman.     For  how  would  you  no 
whether  those  arnts  and  uncles  01  your^ 
who  live  right  acrost  the  fields  and  rivers 
was  dead  if  the  gentleman  did  not  bring  a 
henvelop  with  black  all  round  ?  You  would 
think  they  was  still  alive,  and  you'd  keep 
on  all  writing  to  them.     That  is  why  post- 
men are  allis  little  thin  men  without  beards 
cuz  they  have  to  keep  on  walking  quick  all 
day.     They  are  not  dressed  up  so  fine  as 
soldiers  cuz  they  havnt  to  go  and  fight 
acrost  the  sea.     You  never-  see  postmen 
fight,  not  even  with  their  fists,  cuz  they 
havn't  got  no  time  with  all  those  letters  to 
take  round.     I  don't  think  postmen  dare 
even  fight  boys,  cuz  when  me  and  some 
more  boys  was  a  looking  at  a  postman 
unlocking  a  pi  Her  box  and  one  of  the  boys 
pushed  his  head  in  the  hole  and  we  all  run 
away,  he  wouldn't  even  run  after  us,  but 
only  told  a  polleeceman  when  he   came 
round  the  corner.  And  when  he  came  away 
from  the  pplleeceman  he  was  frightened 
of  walking  our  way  past  us,  but  jumped 
on  a  tramway  and  shammed  not  to  see  us. 
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JPostmen  allis  nocks  so  as  to  wakea  babies, 
and  then  they  tries  to  look  as  if  they 
<lidn't  no  as  baby  was  behind  the  door.  If 
the  postman  doesn't  brin;;  your  letters  you 
can  summons  him,  that's  why  they're  so 
frightened.  Two  or  three  postmen  come 
together  without  letters  at  Christmas,  and 
they  ask  your  mothers  for  a  Christmas 
box.  My  mother  gev  them  a  penny  to 
share  amongst  them,  but  some  didn't. 
Many  boys  become  postmen  cuz  they 
think  it  is  a  good  trade.  I  don't  thinlc 
they  get  good  dinners  same  as  men  who 
hasn't  to  dress  up.  My  father  has  a  lot 
of  meat  and  bread,  and  he  keeps  on  a 
eatin.  Postmen  aliis  black  their  boots, 
cuz  they  are  frightened  of  being  sum- 
monsed. They  are  very  frightened  men, 
and  won't  hurt  you  whatever  3'ou  do. 
Never  be  cruel  to  them,  for  thev  have  to 
take  care  of  their  clothes  more  than  you, 
and  are  not  so  big  as  they  would  like.  I 
once  seed  a  postman  not  dressed  up,  and 
he  was  smokin  a  pipe,  and  he  put  it  away 
when  he  seed  me  and  the  other  boys. 
But  we  seed  him  though ;  and  some  of  the 
boys  called  out  after  him,  *  You'll  go  and 
get  summonsed  for  smokin  yer  father's 
pipe,  you  will.'  But  he  wouldn't  turn 
round,  and  he  pufiFed  the  terbacca  out 
again  as  soon  as  he  got  further  on.  This 
is  all  I  no  about  postmen,  except  they  are 
very  clean  men  most  any  time  you  like  to 
look." 

In  every  school  there  is  generally  one 
boy  who  so  conspicuously  excels  his 
schoolfellows  in  one  or  other  of  the  showy 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  that  he  be- 
comes the  acknowledged  '*head  of  the 
school  "  as  regards  that  particular  depart- 
ment of  study.  By  showy  subjects  I  refer 
to  such  branches  as  recitation,  music,  and 
the  various  specific  courses.  The  master 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  trot  out  such  a 
pupil  before  visitors,  in  order  that  the  lad 
may  display  his  special  ability. 

At  any  rate  the  pupil  soon  recognizes 
his  own  superiority,  and  I  have  frequently 
remarked  with  regret  how  soon  he  gives 
himself  airs  of  conceit  and  assumes  a  dic- 
tatorial and  authoritative  manner  of  speak- 
ing and  acting. 

So  flagrant  are  these  facts  that  even 
inspectors  (whose  intercourse  with  the 
children  is  comparatively  limited  and  re- 
mote) do  not  fail  to  observe  it,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  justly  take  occasion  in 
their  reports  to  remark  upon  it  in  very 
strong  and  condemnatory  terms. 

In  the  exercise  of  Francis  C upon 

*•  Perseverance,"  which  I  shall  give  you 


shortly,  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive 
this  unpleasing  characteristic.  This  lad 
as  a  reader  of  music  was  really  a  prodigy. 
In  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  Board 
schools  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  nota- 
tion is  the  one  almost  universally  adopted, 
and  I  may  remark  that  before  a  child 
leaves  school  he  possesses  as  a  rule  a  very 
fair    acquaintance     with     sight- singing. 

Well,  you  could  put  before  Francis  C 

the  most  difficult  piece  you  liked,  and 
after  a  quick  glance  or  two  from  leaf  to 
leaf  along  the  measures  or  bars,  he  would 
turn  back  to  the  front  page,  pull  himself 
together,  fix  his  large  blue  eyes  earnestly 
upon  the  music,  and  sing  straight  througn 
it  with  ease  and  confidence  in  correct 
tune,  and  time,  and  expression. 

At  the  government  examination  the  in- 
spector was  so  struck  with  C 's  re- 
markable aptitude  in  the  "ear-tests,"  that 
he  called  him  out  in  front  of  the  class,  and, 
just  to  see  how  far  the  lad's  ear  for  music 
would  really  permit  him  to  go,  he  sang  by 
way  of  test  a  particularly  difficult  chant, 
using  nothing  but  the  syllable  la.  He 
then  asked  the  boy  if  he  could  write  down 
on  his  paper  the  correct  musical  notes  of 
the  chant.  This  C  did  immediately^ 
not  only  giving  all  the  notes  with  exact- 
ness, but  also  accurately  dividing  them 
according  to  time.  The  inspector  was 
simply  amazed,  and  I  remember  he  placed 
his  hands  on  the  scholar's  shoulders,  and 
said  to  him  kindly  and  impressively,  "  My 
boy,  I  hope  you  will  try  to  be  as  good  as 
you  are  clever." 

Well,  reader,  I  have  related  to  you  how 
a  few  of  my  boys  have  made  their  little 
mark  in  the  world,  and  also  how  some 
have  died  early  in  life,  whilst  I  sincerely 
trust  the  great  bulk  of  my  scholars  have 
become  good,  honest,  industrious  working 
men.  And  now  it  is  with  the  utmost  pain 
that  I  briefly  chronicle  a  startling  excep- 
tion in  the  clever  little  Francis  C— . 
He  is  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  he 
was  sentenced  at  the  county  assize  to  a 
term  of  seven  years'  penal  servitude  for 
being  the  principal  accomplice  in  a  gigan- 
tic swindle  in  the  north  of  England  which 
not  only  rendered  rich  men  poor,  but  also 
scattered  the  life-savings  of  scores  of  work- 
aday men  and  women  to  the  winds. 

It  began  at  school,  this  career  of  de- 
ceit; although  it  was  not  till  the  very  last 
day  —  nay,  the  very  last  hour  —  of  his 
school  life  that  I  discovered  the  lad's  real 
character. 

C had  applied  for  and  had  all  but 
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obtained  a  position  as  a  barrister's  office 
boy,  or  rather,  it  appeared  to  me,  he  was 
to  be  the  joint  property  of  two  of  these 
gentlemen  whose  chambers  were  on  the 
same  floor  in  the  Temple.  One  of  these 
young  men  had  written  me  a  note  asking 
me  kindly  to  furnish  the  applicant,  Fran- 
cis C (who,  he  understood,  was  a  pu- 
pil in  my  school),  with  a  testimonial  as  to 
character.  He  was  quite  satisfied,  he 
assured  me,  as  regarded  ability,  and  he 
concluded  by  pointing  out  what  a  grand 
opening  it  was  for  the  lad,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
that  duties  could  be  commenced  in  the 
morning. 

I  called  C to  my  desk,  and  for  five 

or  ten  minutes  I  saia  all  I  could  to  en- 
courage my  pupil,  and  also  to  fortify  his 
principles.  I  patted  his  head,  ana  told 
him  to  return  to  my  desk  at  half  past  four, 
when  I  would  have  the  testimonial  ready 
for  him.  At  closing-time  he  came  again 
to  me,  and  I  handed  him  his  testimonial, 
and  once  more,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
empty  schoolroom  (for  only  the  teachers 
were  present),  I  exhorted  the  lad  to  cling 
to  the  right  and  the  true.  He  was  ap- 
parently much  moved,  and  on  turning 
away  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  to 
place  to  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  dropped  from  his  pocket  something 
glittering  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  silver 
pencil-case.  His  teacher,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  at  once  exclaimed,  **  Why,  why, 
that  is  mine  !  " 

The  rest  of  the  scene  was  so  painful  to 
me  that  I  will  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
refrain  from  describing  it.     I  can  only 

add  that  before  C left  the  room  it  was 

known  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
this  theft  of  the  pencil-case  was  only  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  petty  pilferings  the 
agent  of  which  it  had  baffled  all  my  in- 
genuity to  discover.  The  peg-tops,  the 
balls,  and  numerous  other  little  articles 
that  had  from  time  to  time  been  stolen ; 
the  boys'  dinners  that  occasionally  had 
been  surreptitiously  removed  and  con- 
sumed ;  the  valuables  that  one  or  other  of 
the  masters  had  missed  from  their  rooms 
in  the  most  mysterious  manner,  all  these 
offences  had  been  perpetrated  by  this 
guilty,  guilty  lad. 

The  parents,  who,  at  my  request,  came 
the  following  day  to  see  me,  wept  bitter 
tears  of  sorrow  in  my  private  room  over 
their  son's  shame  and  delinquency.  An- 
guish such  as  theirs  may  I  never  see 
again. 

One  thing  particularly  struck  me  about 
the  mother.    She  appeared  to  fear  her 


son  —  to  stand  in  awe  of  this  thirteen- 
year-old  boy ;  and  although  her  grief  was 
as  keen  and  pronouncecT  as|  the  father's 
(nay,  I  think  it  was  more  so),  still  I  could 
not  but  receive  the  impression  that  she 
herself  had  had  previous  cause  for  think- 
ing her  boy  dishonest.     Could   it  be,   I 
thought,  that  she  had  found  her  son  out 
from  time  to  time  in  falsehood  or  theft  a 
home,  and  had  failed  to  chastise  him,  o 
at  least  report  the  facts  to  her  husband 
If  so,  oh,  how  terrible  her  punishment 
For  it  was  now  too  late,  and  she  knew  it. 

Nowadays,  lads  of  thirteen  do  not  broo 
chastisement  from  a  mother,  and  I   fre — 
quently  overhear  boys  aver  to  one  anothe 
that  they  can  "  nearly  fight  the  guvnor.' 

So  Francis  C ^  being  now  thirteen  an 

the    son   of    workaday  people,   must  g 
from  bad  to  worse ;  and  as  you  are  aware, 
reader,  he  did.     However,  all  I  know  oft 
his  career  is  told  almost  in  a  word.    Av 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  a  stocks 
broker's  clerk,  and  at  twenty-one  or  tw 
he  had  already  opened  offices  in  one  o 
the  large  cloth-towns  of  Yorkshire  as  air 
accountant  and  general  agent.     Then 
few  years  later  came  that  cruel  financial 
fraud  which  so  shocked  and  startled  th 
good  north-country  people  at  the  time 
and  Francis  C—  is  now  a  convict  a 
Dartmoor. 

I  remarked  that  in  the  school  exercise 
of  Francis  C^— ,  namely,  an  essay  01 
"  Perseverance,"  there  is  a  simpering  vei 
of  conceit  which  is  as  displeasing  as  it  is 
ridiculous.    As  regards  the  orthography* 
there  is  not  a  single  word  spelt  wron^ 
throughout,  and  the  writing,  although  not 
as  good  as  several  of  my  specimens,  is 
fluent  and  decided.     But  the  didactic  in- 
clination of  the  juvenile  writer,  and  the 
false  similes  and  conclusions  he  makes, 
will,  I  think,  recall  to  my  readers  that  **a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

"  Perseverance^  or  Try  Again.  —  Many 
people  in  this  world  think  too  little  of 
perseverance.  They  despise  it  because  it 
is  a  long  word.  But  these  foolish  people 
should  remember  that  you  can  say  it  in 
two  easy  words,  which  is,  *  try  ag^in.* 
Now,  if  after  that,  these  obstinate  men 
and  women  despise  perseverance  they  de- 
serve to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law.  And  that  is  something 
awful,  let  me  tell  you.  But  nobody  will 
pity  them;  and  when  such  foolish  people 
die,  how  can  they  expect  that  any  one 
will  go  to  their  funeral  ?  Nobody  would 
think  of  going  except  just  two  or  three, 
for  nearly  every  one  would  say,  *  Let  him 
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be  buried  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law.'     I  will  now  tell  all  people  that  per- 
severance  is  as  easy  as  easy.    There's 
nothing  in  it ;  never  mind  it  being  a  long 
word.     It  only  means,  keep  on  trying  and 
trying  till  you've  done  it.    There   now, 
what    do  you   think?    Let  me   tell  you 
people    what    a   persevering   poet   once 
wrote.     It  was  this  — 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 
Try,  try,  try  again. 

Xbis  poet,  I  tell  you  people,  wrote  that 
iRTord  'try 'three  times  over,  because  he 
knew  very  well  that  the  third  time  would 
pay  for  all.     Suppose,  people,  you  want  to 
do  some  difficult  thing,  say,  make  a  horse 
go  that's  stupid  and  stands  still  and  kicks 
out.     Now  is  your  time  to  get  persever- 
ance.    Don't  nog  it  with  a  whip,  or  punch 
It  on  the  nose,  or  kick  it  under  the  belly. 
That   is   not  perseverance,   but   cruelty, 
people.    Just  pat  it  and  gee  to  it  nicely 
and   draw  it  gently  forwards,  and  it  will 
soon  find  out  that  you  have  got  persever- 
ance, and  it  will  begin  to  go  as  hard  as 
you    like.     There,  didn't   I   tell  you  so! 
Or  suppose  a  boy  wants  to  have  a  bite  of 
an  apple  that  a  stingy  mean  boy  has  got. 
He  can  get  a  bite  if  he  will  only  get  per- 
severance first.    Asking  the  boy  straight 
out    for  it   isn't  perseverance,  and  you 
wouldn't  get  a  bite.    Just  walk  by  the 
side  of  him,  and  show  him  all  the  things 
you've  got  in  your  pocket ;  then  put  your 
arm  around  his  shoulder  as  you  are  walk- 
ing oOy  and  tell  him  you  like  walking  with 
him    better    than  playing  about.    Then 
when  you  see  he  has  nearly  finished  it, 
ask  him  whether  it  is  sweet  or  sour,  and 
you  will  find  he  will  hand  you  over  all  he 
has  left.    There,  didn't  I   tell  you !    So 
perseverance  you   see,  people,  is  much 
more  important  than  quarrelling  one  with 
another.    When  first  I  began  to  write  my 
composition  lessons,  I  scarcely  used   to 

fet  any  marks  from  my  teacher,  because 
did  them  so  badly.  So  I  got  persever- 
ance and  tried  my  very  best  every  fresh 
lesson,  and  now  my  kind  teacher  some- 
times gives  me  very  high  marks.  Think 
of  King  Bruce  and  the  spider  that  actually 
wriggled  up  again  to  its  hole  in  the  roof 
after  falling  clean  down  to  the  floor  nine 
times.  Would  you  let  poets  and  spiders 
have  perseverance,  people,  and  you  not 
have  it?  I  tell  you  it's  as  easy  as  easy, 
never  mind  how  long;  and  so  I  say  try 
and  try  and  try  till  you  can  say  to  every- 
body that  you  have  got  it  inside  your 
hearts." 

H.  J.  Barker. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
THE  GROCER'S  WAR. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary,  charac- 
teristic, and  instructive  episodes  of  that 
great  period  of  upheaval  and  transforma- 
tion, the  sixteenth  century,  the  epoch  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  of 
the  press  giving  promise  of  becoming  a 
power,  and  of  Roman  law  subverting  na- 
tional codes,  is  the  war,  formally  pro- 
claimed, and  carried  on  single-handed  for 
between  five  and  six  years,  between  one 
bankrupt  grocer  of  a  suburb  of  Berlin  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  northern  Germany. 

It  was  a  war  proclaimed  and  waged  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  warfare  as  then 
accepted ;  and  for  how  much  longer  it 
would  have  drawn  on  cannot  be  told,  had 
not  the  grocer  ventured,  likewise,  to  pro- 
claim war  against  his  own  sovereign,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg. 

The  story  is  extraordinary,  for  it  seems 
impossible  that  one  man  should  be  able  to 
keep  the  country  in  terror  and  apprehen- 
sion for  so  many  years,  and  defy  the 
power  of  the  elector;  it  is  characteristic, 
for  it  could  have  occurred  at  no  other 
epoch  of  modern  history;  and  it  is  in- 
structive, for  it  shows  us  how,  under  the 
influence  of  resentment,  a  God-fearing, 
honorable,  and  sober  man  may  degenerate 
into  a  criminal. 

The  story  was  so  strange  and  tragic, 
that  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  fiction 
laying  hold  of  it  and  transforming  it. 
Kleist,  the  tragedian,  in  1805  wrote  a 
novel  which  he  pretended  to  found  on 
this  story,  but  he  knew  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  of  the  facts,  and  trusted  to  his 
imagination  more  than  to  history.  It  was 
not  till  1864  that  the  whole  story  was  told, 
as  it  had  really  occurred,  by  the  keeper  of 
the  archives  at  Weimar,  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  documents  under  his  charge. 

On  October  i,  1532,  as  evening  set  in, 
a  traveller  riding  a  good  horse,  well 
equipped,  and  leading  another  —  a  chest- 
nut—  by  the  rein,  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
a  village  rnn  at  Wellauna,  on  the  high* 
road  between  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  The 
traveller  called  for  a  drink. 

In  the  inn  sat,  at  the  time,  a  number  of 
peasants  drinking,  and  they  turned  out  to 
see  the  stranger.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and  a  firm 
mouth.  He  was  dressed  in  sober  gar- 
ments, but  had  his  horse  caparisoned  in  a 
manner  hardly  consistent  with  his  own 
attire.  He  was  well  armed,  with  pistols 
and  short  sword.     On  the  back  of  the 
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chestnut  was  a  sack  of  oats.  The  day 
was  declining.  The  host  of  the  inn  ad- 
vised the  traveller  not  to  proceed  further 
that  night,  as  the  way,  though  a  highroad, 
was  bad,  and  also  because  there  were 
rumors  of  bandits  being  about  The 
stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  de- 
clined to  accept  the  invitation  within. 

Then  one  of  the  peasants  ventured  on 
the  remark  that  no  man  of  honestv  would 
ride  abroad  at  night  alone,  and  asKed  the 
traveller  his  name.  He  replied  curtly, 
**  that  was  no  concern  of  theirs,"  and 
spurred  his  horse  to  go  forward. 

Then  one  of  the  peasants  put  his  hand 
on  the  bridle,  arrested  the  horse,  and  said 
that  the  lord  of  the  village,  the  squire  of 
Zaschwitz,  had  given  orders  for  the  de- 
tention of  every  suspicious  character  who 
passed  that  way  till  he  could  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  himself.  The  traveller 
was  furious.  He  raised  his  whip  and 
lashed  at  the  fellow  who  had  touched  his 
bridle.  With  one  voice  the  peasants 
charged  him  with  being  a  highwayman, 
and  with  having  stolen  the  horse  he  rode. 
They  fell  upon  him;  he  drew  his  dagger 
and  defended  himself,  but  was  thrown 
from  his  saddle.  As  the  horse  plunged 
and  kicked,  a  space  was  cleared,  and  the 
stranger,  clearing  a  way  with  dagger  and 
pistol — or  holster  gun  — broke  through 
the  peasants  and  escaped  on  foot,  leaving 
his  horses  in  their  hands.  The  men,  cer- 
tain that  they  had  done  a  good  deed,  at 
once  led  the  horses  to  the  house  of  the 
village  magistrate,  and  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings. 

The  traveller  was  Hans  Kohlhase,  a 
grocer,  living  at  Colin,  then  a  village  on 
the  Spree,  now  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  character  for 
integrity,  and  was  known  to  his  own  sov- 
ereign, the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whom 
he  supplied  with  bacon,  honey,  and  her- 
rings when  the  court  was  at  Berlin.  He 
was  also  a  man  somewhat  above  his  sta- 
tion in  attainments;  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
scholar,  could  read  a  Latin  author,  and  he 
passed  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther 
and  the  Reformation. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  great  Leipzig  fair, 
and  Kohlhase  had  sent  forward  a  great 
consignment  of  wares  to  the  fair.  He  was 
following  his  wagons  at  an  interval  of  a 
few  days  when  the  untoward  event  oc- 
curred at  Wellauna. 

Obliged  to  pursue  his  journey  on  foot, 
Kohlhase  did  not  reach  Leipzig  till  the 
fair  was  nearly  over.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
goods  at  a  figure  below  their  cost  to  re- 


lieve himself  of  the  expense  and  trouble  < 
conveying  them  back  to  Berlin. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  On  hi 
return  he  found  that  a  creditor  demande 
immediate  payment  for  a  sum  of  mone 
he  was  unable  to  raise.  He  fell  into  difi 
culties  and  became  bankrupt. 

That  the  affair  at  Wellauna  was  th 
sole  cause  of  his  ruin  is  improbable,  bu 
he  believed  it  to  be  so.  If  his  horses  ha 
not  been  arrested,  he  would  have  reache* 
Leipzig  in  time  to  sell  his  goods  to 
profit,  and  then  he  could  have  satisfied  hi 
creditor,  and  having  tided  over  this  diff 
culty  would  have  got  on.  He  regarde< 
the  squire  of  Zaschwitz  as  the  sole  origii 
of  his  ruin,  and  gave  way  to  bitter  an( 
furious  hatred  accordingly.  He  appeare* 
before  his  sovereign,  the  elector  Joachir 
I.  of  Brandenburg,  and  laid  his  complain 
before  him.  He  was  bidden  appear  befor 
the  court  at  Diiben  on  May  13,  1533,  am 
the  squire  of  Zaschwitz  was  likewise  sun 
moned  to  appear.  Before  the  court  Kohl 
hase  demanded  the  restoration  of  hi 
horses,  and  the  payment  of  one  hundre< 
and  fifty  florins  damages.  This  the  squir 
refused  to  pay.  He,  on  his  side,  d( 
manded  twelve  florins  per  half-year  fo 
the  keep  of  the  horses,  and  declined  t 
surrender  them  till  this  was  paid.  Th 
horses  had,  however,  been  so  starvec 
that  the  day  after  the  chestnut  died. 

In  July  the  grocer  appealed  to  the  ele< 
tor  of  Saxony,  in  whose  territory  Wellaun 
was,  and  was  referred  to  his  courts  c 
justice.  The  squire  of  Zaschwitz  refuse 
all  compromise,  even  though,  at  the  ac 
vice  of  the  judge,  Kohlhase  lowered  hi 
demand  for  compensation  from  one  hut 
dred  and  fifty  florins  to  four  florins. 

The  case  dragged  on  ;  again  the  groce 
appeared  before  the  court  at  Wittenberg 
and  again  the  squire  refused  all  compro 
mise.  The  court  was  inert,  and  woul* 
not  enforce  payment. 

Then  the  wrath  of  the  grocer  flamed  u\ 
not  now  so  much  against  the  squire  a 
against  the  elector  of  Saxony,  becaus 
his  courts  of  justice  failed  to  do  justic 
to  him. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  a  ph 
card  was  found  affixed  to  the  doors  of  th 
electoral  palace  at  Wittenberg  and  to  th 
town  gates,  in  which  the  grocer  declare 
at  length  his  case  against  the  squire  ;  an 
then  he  went  on  to  say  that  because  th 
courts  of,  and  the  elector  of,  Saxony  ha 
neglected  to  do  their  duty  and  enforc 
justice,  therefore  he,  Hans  Kohlhase,  d< 
clared  war  against  Saxony.  Here  are  th 
words  with  which  this  remarkable  declan 
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tioo  of  war  concludes :  *'As  I  have  noth- 
ing left  me  but  my  life  to  risk,  I  will 
defend  my  honor  and  my  right  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  with  every  means 
at  my  disposal,  and  with  persistence.  I 
declare  that  1  will  respect  and  honor  God 
and  all  the  world,  saving  and  excepting 
only  Squire  Gunther  of  Zaschwitz  and  the 
whole  land  of  Saxony^  and  that  to  the 
aforesaid  realm  of  Saxony  and  Gunther 
of  Zaschwitz  I  shall  be  declared  enemy, 
to  rob,  to  burn,  to  maim  in  hand  and  foot, 
to  carry  off  hostages  and  hold  to  ransom 
all  such  places  and  such  persons  wherever 
I  shall  come,  till  such  time  as  Gunther  of 
Zaschwitz  shall  indemnify  me  for  the 
losses  and  wrongs  that  I  have  endured  at 
his  hands." 

To  understand  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
the  rights  of  warfare  as  then  understood 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

It  was  the  understood  and  acknowl- 
edged right  of  such  nobles,  princes,  and 
free  cities  as  could  not  obtain  redress 
for  wrongs  committed  by  means  of  the 
courts,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  enforce 
their  rights.  But  such  a  recourse  must 
be  preceded  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  and  such  a  war  could  only  be  un- 
dertaken under  certain  limitations.  No 
act  of  violence  might  be  undertaken  until 
three  days  had  elapsed  since  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  None  might  be  com- 
mitted on  four  days  in  the  week,  from 
Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning 
early,  which  constituted  the  truce  of  God. 
Also  none  might  be  committed  against 
clergy,  the  sick,  merchants  with  their 
wagons  of  goods,  pilgrims,  laborers  in  the 
field,  against  churches  and  churchyards. 
This  right  of  private  war  had,  indeed, 
been  forbidden  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
1495,  under  pain  of  death,  throughout  the 
entire  empire ;  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write  every  decree  of  a  diet  must  be 
renewed  and  accepted  by  the  several 
princes,  and  carried  out  energetically,  or  it 
tell  into  disregard.  What  was  remarkable 
about  this  declaration  of  war  was,  that  it 
was  not  proclaimed  by  one  prince,  or  even 
by  one  baron  against  another,  but  by  a 
penniless  grocer  against  a  very  powerful 
prince  and  a  populous  country.  What  is 
not  less  remarkable  is  that  the  proclama- 
tion, so  far  from  provoking  laughter,  oc- 
casioned general  consternation.  So  far 
from  the  elector  of  the  Saxons  generally 
regarding  this  as  an  emptv  threat,  imme- 
diate precautions  were  taxen  for  protec- 
tion before  the  three  days  of  grace 
elapsed. 


The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through 
Saxony.  Double  guards  were  set  at  the 
gates  of  the  Saxon  towns ;  no  stranger 
was  suffered  to  enter  without  credentials. 
Patrols  well  armed  watched  the  frontiers 
and  guarded  the  highways.  A  courier 
was  despatched  in  all  haste  from  Witten- 
berg to  the  elector  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg to  inform  him  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  to  request  him  to  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Kohlhase,  with  a  promise  that 
the  courts  should  reconsider  the  case  of 
the  grocer,  and  do  him  justice. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  curious  chivalry, 
Kohlhase  had  thrown  up  his  rights  of  citi- 
zenship under  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
so  as  not  in  any  way  to  involve  his  sover- 
eign in  the  consequences  of  his  proceed- 
ings. Joachim  accordingly,  after  keeping 
the  messenger  waiting  five  days,  replied 
that  he  couid  do  nothing,  because  Kohl- 
hase had  ceased  to  be  his  subject ;  at  the 
same  time  he  allowed  himself  to  remark, 
that  "the  matter  really  stands  as  Kohl- 
hase has  complained.  Through  neglect 
of  the  Saxon  courts  to  do  justice  to  the 
man,  he  has  been  ruined." 

Joachim  was  a  firm  and  energetic  prince, 
who  with  iron  hand  had  put  down  all  free- 
booting  and  private  hostilities  between  the 
barons  in  his  territories,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  suspected  of  willingness  to  shut 
one  eye  at  such  a  daring  proceeding  of  a 
man  who  lived  almost  at  his  doors.  But 
there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  and  Joa- 
chim bore  a  grudge  against  John  Freder- 
ick of  Saxony.  Joachim  was  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  John  Frederick  was  a  pro- 
tector of  Luther ;  but  then  the  grocer  was 
also  a  favorer  of  the  new  light.  There 
were  other  matters  which  had  caused  fric- 
tion between  the  two  princes,  into  which 
we  need  not  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Joachim  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  thorn  in  his 
brother  elector's  flesh. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  1534,  the  town 
of  Wittenberg,  the  residential  city  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  in  flames,  set  on 
fire  in  two  opposite  directions.  The 
flames  were  extinguished  with  difficulty, 
but  on  the  following  night  they  broke  out 
again  in  another  quarter.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  same  night  the  village  of  Schut- 
zenberg,  not  far  from  Wittenberg,  was  also 
in  flames.    The  alarm  became  general. 

The  elector  John  Frederick  had  under- 
taken to  have  the  case  retried  in  his 
courts,  but  the  grocer  refused  to  appear 
at  Wittenberg  unless  the  elector  would 
grant  him  a  safe-conduct.  This  the  elec- 
tor refused  to  do  —  he  was  so  angry  at 
the  audacity  of  his  petty  enemy,  and  at  the 
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damage  done  to  the  town,  which  he  and 
every  one  else  attributed  to  Kohlhase. 
Moreover,  the  elector  despised  his  enemy, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  days  he 
would  have  him  by  the  heels.  Time 
passed,  and  Kohlhase  was  not  caught.  At 
length  the  elector  reluctantly  granted  the 
letter  of  safe-conduct,  and  the  court  was  to 
meet  and  re-hear  his  case  on  December  6, 
1534,  at  Jutterbog;  but  only  under  condi- 
tion that  Kohlhase  purged  himself  by  oath 
of  having  set  fire  to  the  capital. 

On  the  day  before  the  court  was  to  as- 
semble, the  sheriff  of  Wittenberg  and  the 
i'udges  appointed  to  hear  the  case  entered 
utterbog.  The  squire  of  Zaschwitz  was 
in  the  mean  time  dead;  his  widow  and 
children  appeared  by  representatives. 

The  court  opened  in  the  town  hall; 
the  square  before  it,  the  hall  itself,  were 
crowded.  Every  one  wanted  to  see  the 
daring  grocer  who  had  defied  their  sover- 
eign, and  every  one  was  anxious  as  to  the 
result  of  the  trial. 

Before  the  court  would  proceed  with 
the  case  the  grocer  was  required  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  of  having  set  fire  to  Wit- 
tenberg. With  firm  step  he  advanced  to 
the  bar,  raised  his  right  hand  to  heaven, 
and  said,  '*  I,  Hans  Kohlhase,  swear  by 
God  and  the  holy  Gospel  that  I  am  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  of  having  set  fire  to 
Wittenberg,  either  by  my  own  hand  or  by 
those  of  intermediaries.  So  help  me 
God ! " 

Then  the  case  was  opened.  Kohlhase 
demanded  indemnification  for  his  losses 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  florins. 
The  defendants  offered  three  hundred 
florins.  Finally  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at  that  the  amount  should  be  six  hundred 
florins,  of  which  half  should  be  paid  by 
the  widow  and  half  by  the  children  of  the 
deceased  squire,  and  that  the  whole  should 
be  paid  on  January  i  ensuing. 

Thus  all  seemed  settled,  and  the  grocer 
rode  home  content.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  widow.  When  she  heard  of  the 
compromise  she  was  angry,  and  appealed 
to  the  elector  against  it.  He,  on  his  side, 
wounded  in  his  pride,  chafing  at  having 
been  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  capture 
Kohlhase,  disbelieving  his  oath  that  he 
bad  not  set  fire  to  his  capital,  interfered, 
forbade  the  payment  of  the  sum,  and  de- 
clared that  the  judges  had  exceeded  their 
authority  in  sanctioning  a  compromise.  It 
fell  to  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  Witten- 
berg to  announce  the  decision  of  John 
Frederick  to  the  grocer.  He  rode  with 
an  escort  to  Berlin  on  Decemb«r  26,  drew 
rein  before  the  bouse  of  Kohlhase,  and 


informed  him  that  the  elector  of  Saxony 
refused  to  countenance  the  compromise. 
The  grocer  listened  with  calm,  cold  de- 
meanor, and  answered,  "  Tell  your  master 
that  I  understand  the  message.'*  That 
Kohlhase  had  not  expected  good  results 
from  the  trial  at  Jutterbog  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  before  it  he  wrote  to 
Luther,  asking  his  opinion  whether,  in  the 
case  of  justice  being  denied  him,  he  had 
a  right  to  carry  on  war  with  a  sovereign 
and  his  land.  Unfortunately  the  grocer's 
letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  the 
Reformer's  answer  is  printed  among  his 
letters.  It  is  sensible  and  just.  He  told 
Kohlhase  that  iie  had  no  right  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  This  letter  is 
dated  December  3,  1534. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Jutterbog  was  disturbed,  alarm 
became  general  in  Saxony.  A  price  was 
set  on  Kohlhase's  head,  and  the  frontiers 
were  watched. 

But  Kohlhase  remained  for  some  time 
without  taking  action,  following  his  busi- 
ness. Every  act  of  violence  committed  in 
Saxony  that  could  not  be  brought  home  to 
any  one  was  by  the  common  voice  attrib- 
uted  to  Kohlhase ;  but  when  examined 
into,  it  proved  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  surmising  that  he  was  implicated. 

Suddenly,  one  day  in  the  ensuing  March, 
when  a  party  of  Wittenberg  merchants 
were  refreshing  themselves  in  an  inn  not 
far  from  Jutterbog,  the  house  was  entered 
by  four  armed  men,  of  whom  one  was 
Kohlhase,  and  the  merchants  were  de- 
tained there  for  several  days,  and  dis- 
missed with  a  letter  of  warning  written  by 
Kohlhase  on  a  playing-card  (still  preserved 
at  Weimar),  addressed  to  the  burgomaster 
of  Wittenberg,  to  announce  that  hostilities 
were  about  to  recommence. 

Not  long  after,  a  mill  near  Gommig,  oa 
Saxon  territory,  was  attacked,  the  miller 
half  killed,  and  the  place  plundered  and 
set  on  fire. 

Kohlhase  henceforth  carried  on  his  war 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  He  never  kept 
an  organized  body  of  men  under  his  com- 
mand, but  called  together  one  for  each 
several  enterprise  he  undertook,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  over  dismissed  the  band. 
He  fell  suddenly  on  a  village  in  the  night, 
plundered  it,  set  it  on  fire,  or  forced  it  to 
pay  an  indemnity;  sometimes  carried 
away  prisoners,  whom  he  held  to  ransom. 

Thus  he  took  a  Wittenberg  wealthy  cit- 
izen, called  Reiche,  captive,  along  with 
his  wife,  and  carried  them  into  the  Bohe- 
mian forest.  He  conveyed  them  finally  to 
an  island  in  a  little  lake.    There  his  pres- 
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:  was  betrayed,  and  a  large  bodv  of 
□□  guards  and  peasants  attempted  to 
oucdand  capture  the  band.  Kohlbase 
.ped  in  a  boat,  Kciche  was  taken  and 
ed  in  the  monastery  of  Birltholz  close 
ind  one  o£  the  grocer's  servants  was 
ured,  and,  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
:  place  within  the  jurisdiclion  of  the 
lop  of  Lebus,  was  handed  over  to  him 
e  tried  and  punished.  Tlien  ensued  a 
ous  circumstance.     Reiche  had  been 

to  the  monastery  of  Itirkholz,  but  the 
hera  there  refused  to  release  him,  be^ 
le,  they  said,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
rD  in  legitimate  war,  and  tbev  were 
accordingly,  justltied  in  releasing 
Moreover,  they  feared  the  conse- 
nces  for  themselves  should  they  de- 
r  up  the  captive  of  Hans  Kohlhase. 
he  Saxon  government  now  demanded 
he  Bishop  of  Lebus  that  he  should 
s  the  servant  of  Kohlhase  examined 
torture,  to  di 
iplices.  This  the  bishop  refused  to 
The  man  was,  however,  tried  and 
cuted. 

.t  the  head  of  thirty-five  men  Kohlhase 
:red  the  village  of  Marzalina,  a  few 
;s  from  Wittenberg.  Every  house  was 
ided,  those  who  resisted 
'o.  Kohlhase  had  the  pastor  brought 
in  him,  and  announced  to  him,  that 
;ss  a  certain  sum  he  speciflcd  were 
hcoming,  the  village  should  be  de- 
lyed  with  fire.     The  money  was  found, 

Kohlhase  carried  off  the  pastor  and 
le   of   the   principal    inhabitants.     On 

r  way  back  into  Brandenburg  lerri- 
r  they  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Schrao- 
(dorf.  Wherever  they  passed  they 
ed  out  the  peasants,  and  made  them 
troy  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The 
tor  and  the  other  captives  were  finally 
^ased  on  condition  of  their  appearing 
ore  Kohlhase  with  a  ransom  on  a  named 
■.  In  the  event  of  thi 
y  were  threatened  with  death.  The 
wt  ofZinna,  near  this  scene  of  opera- 
is,  managed  to  take  some  of  those  who 
I  Eorraed  Kohlhase 's  band,  and  speedily 
■d,  sentenced,  and  executed  them.  The 
lies  were  placed  on  wheels  erected 
Che  hill  above  Zinna,  on  top  of  poll 
the  night  Kohlhase  and  his  band  cam 
loved  the  bodies,  fastened  a  strip  of 
-chraentto  the  wheels  with  the  sentence 

them,  "Judge  righteously,  O  ye 
men  !  "  and  rolled  the  wheels  down  the 
I  upon  Zinna.  For  every  life  taken  of 
!  of   his  band  he  exacted  another  life, 

took   some    other    signal    vengeance. 


e  whole  country  n 


trols  were  powerless.  Kohlhase  appeared 
suddenly  at  one  spot,  executed  some  deed 
of  violence,  disappeared  to  re-emerge  id 
)me  other  quarter  where  least  expected. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  appealed  agaia 
1  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Joacliim 
.  was  dead;  his  son,  Joachim  II.,  was 
iclined  to  favor  the  Reform,  and  a  few 
years  later  abjured  Catholicism.  John 
Frederick  hoped  that  he  would  assist  hin) 
to  get  rid  of  Kohlhase.  To  him,  also, 
Kohlhase  had  declared  his  independence, 
iO  that  his  new  sovereign  might  not  be 
Dvolved  in  re.<iponsibility  for  the  acts  of 
his  subjecL  Joachim  if,  weakly  allowed 
the  Saxon  elector  to  send  his  judges  into 
Brandenburg  to  try,  condemn,  and  execute 
the  culprits  within  the  territories  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

John  Frederick  was  not  slow  to  use  this 
liberty  accorded  him.  His  judges  passed 
village  to  town,  hearing,  condemning, 
uting  —  they  had  brought  their  own 
Saxon  executioner  with  them.  They  were 
accused  of  condemning  on  the  slenderest 
of  these  parts  of 
the  Marches  would  give  no  evidence 
^inst  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
luntry  was  roused  against  them,  Kohl- 
hase made  no  attempts  to  fly ;  be  walked 
Berlin  and  elsewhere  without 
disguise ;  popular  sympathy  was  with 
and  popular  detestation  was  roused 
„     ist  the  butcher  assizes  of  the  Saxon 

The  judges,  unable  to  obtain  incriminat- 
g  evidence  from  the  reluctant  Brandeu- 
burgers,  put  their  victims  to  the  torture, 
wrung  from  them  confession  and  the 
names  of  confederates,  and  then  executed 
them.  Among  those  who  were  accused 
was  one  PfafE,  the  brother  of  the  nurse  of 
the  electress  of  Brandenburg.  The  elec- 
tress  interceded  in  his  behalf,  John  Fred- 
erick was  furious;  this  was  evidence  that 
the  court  of  Brandenburg  favored  the 
marauders.  The  mob  rose  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  judges,  and  to  release 
Pfaff  from  their  hands  the  Saxon  judges 
therefore  carried  him  away  into  Saxony, 
and  there  executed  him.  How  many  were 
thus  put  to  death  is  not  known,  but  the 
number  was  considerable.  In  June,  1539. 
the  wife  of  Kohlhase  sent  an  appeal  to 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  to  pardon  what  her  husband 
had  done;  and  she  promised  that  if  he 
would  do  this,her  husband  would  proclaim 
peace.  The  elector  rejected  the  petition. 
In  the  mean  time  Kohlhase  had  not 
been  idle  ;  every  execution  of  one  of  his 


alarm  ;  the  pa- 1  adherents  was  revenged  in  Saxon  territory 
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followed  the  permaneDt  policy  of  bis 
house ;  but  he  has  carried  it  far,  and  main- 
tained it  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  induced  a  feebler  or  more  violent 
man  to  try  once  more  the  already  tried 
experiment  of  autocratic  and  centralized 
rule.  The  result  we  all  see  admitted  in 
the  behavior  of  all  "Austrians"  on  De- 
cember 3rd.  In  the  "  composite  "  empire, 
the  sovereign  is  as  completely  head  ot  the 
executive  as  the  emperor  William  is  in 
Prussia ;  no  minister  lives  for  a  day  under 
his  displeasure,  every  order  of  importance 
is  referred  to  his  will,  and  when  he  has 
decided,  discussion  ends.  After  forty 
years  of  experience,  these  hardly  friendly 
peoples  unite  in  exalting  him;  and  when 
he  decides  that  they  shall  have  no  festival 
as  they  had  all  hoped,  but  shall  spend  in 
charity  all  they  would  have  spent  in  pomp 
and  enjoyment,  they  take  down  everv  flag, 
stop  every  half-arranged  ceremonial,  and 
rain  cold  upon  the  impoverished  charitable 
foundations.  There  is  no  complaint,  no 
disappointment  even,  for  that  is  the  em- 
peror s  will,  and  he  is  entitled  to  be 
obeyed.  Such  a  position,  attained  after 
three  disastrous  campaigns,  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  emperor;  but  it 
could  never  have  been  attained  if  the 
conditions  had  not  existed  which  serve  for 
its  foundation-stones;  if,  that  is,  every 
*'  Austrian  *'  had  not  felt  in  his  heart  that, 
wanting  the  Hapsburgs,  his  political  des- 
tiny might  be,  probably  would  be,  nearly 
unendurable.  These  conditions  cannot 
end,  unless,  indeed,  some  incalculable 
revolution  extinguishes  or  radically  trans- 
mutes the  military  autocracy  we  call  Rus- 
sia; and  they  will  support  the  emperor 
Rudolph  just  as  they  have  supported  the 
emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Of  the  five 
great  States  of  Europe,  Austria  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  loosely  knit ;  but  of 
the  five,  it  is  probably  the  one  which  it 
would  be  hardest  to  shatter  by  one  de- 
cisive blow.  Austria  has  a  unity  which  is 
necessary  to  the  sectional  safety,  the  sec- 
tional pride,  and  the  sectional  aspirations 
of  every  individual  within  it,  a  unity  with- 
out which  they  all  must  be  abandoned. 
Austria  is  not  only  necessary  to  Eu- 
rope, as  has  been  so  often  said,  out  to  her 
own  peoples ;  and  they  perceive  it  so 
clearly  that  extreme  danger  only  binds 
them  more  closely  together,  and  induces 
them,  with  a  political  wisdom  for  which 
they  get  insufficient  credit,  to  leave  their 
executive,  like  their  army,  one  and  un- 
divided. The  emperor  bears  many  titles, 
but  he  is  always  the  same  man,  and  it  is 
to  his  place  as  pivot  of  the  empire,  as  well 


as  to  his  persona]  ability,  that  the  unques- 
tioning obedience  now  paid  to  his  orders 
is  mainly  due. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HABSBURGS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  the  Spectator.] 

Sir,  —  I  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  in  your  issue  of  December  6th, 
headed  **  The  Strength  of  the  Hapsburgs." 
It  reminded  me  of  another  article  which 
appeared  in  your  paper  earlier  in  the  year 
one  on  the  personal  character  of  the  pre 
ent  chief  of  the  Habsburgs,  an  artid 
which  I  have  since  often  referred  to,  some- 
times in  print. 


In  your  present  article  I  find  my  ow 
name  brought  in.    "'Austria,'"  you  say, 
"(Mr.  Freeman  must  forgive  us,  but  th 
word  is  indispensable)."     1  am  familia 
with  the  formula,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tba 
it  is  useful  as  a  rhetorical  figure.    1 
only  sav  that  I  do  not  see  what  I  have  . 
do  with  "forgiving"  anybody  for  usin, 
any  form  of  words  that  he  may  think  good 
Moreover  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  what  it 
is  that  I  am  asked  to  "  forgive."     I  ha\ 
certainly  never  said  that  the  word  *•  Aus — 
tria  "  was  never  to  be  used.    Like  mos 
other  words,  it  is  "  indispensable  "  —  in  it 
proper  place. 

Still,  in  this  matter,  as  in  some  others, 
it  is  certainly  hard  to  persuade  people  tha 
accuracy  of  speech,  the  using  of  a  word^ 
in  its  proper  place  and  not  in  any  other"" 
place,  is  something  more  than  a  wbim^ 
Yet  without  such  accuracy  of  speech,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  accuracy  of  though t, 
and  without  accuracy  of  thought  there  can- 
not be  true  statements  of  fact.    And  I 
assuredly  have  never  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  word  **  Austria  "  or  any  other  word, 
except  when  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 
understandings of   fact.    And   it  is   un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  word  "  Austria  " 
(like  the  word  "  Turkey  ")  often  is  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  such   mis- 
understandings.    This   is    certainly    the 
case  whenever  we  hear  Austria  spoken  of 
alongside  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
even  Russia,  as  if  they  were  all  powers  of 
the  same  nature.    The  other  four  are  na- 
tional powers ;  the  nation  has  a  will ;  the 
rulers  are  supposed  to  be,  and  they  com- 
monly are,  the  ministers  of  the  will  of  that 
nation.    The  ruler  of  Austria  does  not  in 
this  way  represent  a  nation ;  he  rules  over 
one  nation  and  parts  of  several  others. 
He    represents,    as    was    most   strongly 
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>rought  out  io  the  article  which  I  referred 
0  just  now,  not  a  nation  but  a  family, 
rlis  position  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one ; 
>ut  it  is  different  in  kind  from  the  posi- 
I OQ  of  a  ruler  of  Germany  or  I  taly.  Those 
ulers  are  severally  the  heads  of  the  Ger- 
nan  and  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  ruler 
»f  Austria  is  not  the  head  of  an  Austrian 
lation,  but  only  of  an  Austrian  family, 
rhose  family  estate  is  made  up  of  parts 
if  the  lands  of  many  nations.  In  that 
ormer  article  it  was  brought  forth  with 
emarkable  power  that  the  one  object  of 
be  present  head  of  the  Austrian  house 
ras  to  support  the  interests  of  the  house. 
The  essence  of  the  article  was  that  for 
bat  bouse  he  would  do  anything  and  suf- 
er  anything.  It  is  certainly  needful  for 
ccuracy  so  to  use  words  as  not  to  suggest 
hat  a  power  like  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
hing  as  any  of  the  national  powers.  And 
he  way  of  speaking  which  is  now  said 
o  be 'indispensable  "  undoubtedly  does 
nake  people  think  so.  I  have  known  peo- 
ple who  thought  that  all  **Austrians" 
tpoke  an  Austrian  language. 

The  old  phrase  of  the  **  house  of  Aus- 
ria  '*  avoids  this  confusion.  And  it  may 
>e  added  that  the  extension  of  the  name 
*  Austria  "  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  chief 
)f  that  house  is  technically  incorrect. 
Eiangary  is  no  more  Austria  than  Norway 
s  Sweden,  or  than  Ireland  was  Great  Brit- 
tin  between  1782  and  1800.  The  king- 
iom  of  Hungary  is  no  more  part  of  the 
^*  empire  "  of  Austria  than  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den. The  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the 
so-called  "empire  "  of  Austria  are  joined 
tc^ether  under  a  common  sovereign. 
They  are  independent  States  joined  by 
a  voluntary  union  on  equal  terms.  The 
two  together  make  up  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  monarchy.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how  carefully  the  Hungarians  themselves 
cleave  to  these  forms  of  speech.  It  is 
specially  instructive  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  Times*  correspondent  at  Vienna  which 
contains  anything  Hungarian.  The  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  Magyar  is  always 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  blundering  con- 
fusions of  the  Englishman.  The  Magyar 
never  allows  himself  to  be  "Austrian"  or 
to  be  subject  of  an  "  empire."  1 1  is  the  Ag- 
^lutiachies,  whom  I  do  not  love,  but  who 
]ust  now  have  their  use,  and  who  at  any 
rate  fully  know  their  own  position,  of  whom 
the  writer  of  your  article  should  ask  "  for- 
giveness." For  he  asserts  a  certain  use  of 
words  to  be  "indispensable"  which  they 
contrive  to  do  very  well  without. 

Now  I  once  more  wish  it  to  be  under- 


stood that  I  never  said  a  single  word 
against  the  right  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary and  archduchy  of  Austria  to  join  to- 
gether on  any  terms  that  they  may  think 
good,  and  of  course  in  the  like  sort  to  dis- 
solve that  union  if  ever  they  should  think 
good.  Nor  have  I  ever  said  a  word  against 
the  internal  government  of  those  two 
States  since  1867,  as  far  as  regards  the 
dominant  races  of  Germans  and  Magyars. 
What  I  have  spoken  against  is  the  treat- 
ment by  those  dominant  races  of  those 
subjects  of  the  common  sovereign  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  who  are  neither  Hunga- 
rian nor  Austrian.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
often  spoken  of  the  gross  confusions  of 
history  which  have  come  of  the  assump- 
tion oi  the  imperial  title  by  Austrian  arch- 
dukes who  have  not  been  elected  emper- 
ors. And  yet  one  cannot  refuse  a  certain 
kind  of  admiration  to  an  imposture  which 
has  been  so  singularly  successful.  It  has 
not  only  confused  all  past  history,  but  it 
has  had  a  practical  effect  on  all  modern 
politics.  It  is  certain  that  the  emperor, 
with  his  stolen  eagle,  has  kept  a  position 
in  Europe  which  the  archduke,  with  his 
natural  lion,  never  could  have  kept. 

The  writer  of  your  article  makes  sev- 
eral propositions,  which  show  unmistaka- 
ble thought,  but  which  it  is  perhaps  not 
impossible  to  answer.  He  holds  that  the 
diversity  of  nations  within  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Austria  is  not  a  source  of 
weakness,  but  of  strength.  In  a  certain 
sense  I  think  this  is  true ;  it  is  true  from 
the  family  point  of  view.  It  is  very  easy 
to  conceive  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy broken  in  pieces;  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  house  of  Austria  would 
go  on  as  a  ruling  house  in  some  of  the 
pieces.  In  a  national  State  the  chances 
are  the  other  way.  Let  us  conceive  either 
Bourbons  or  Buonapartes  again  reigning 
in  France.  The  dynasty  might  at  any 
moment  be  upset  either  by  foreign  war  or 
by  internal  revolution.  But  France  would 
revive  under  some  other  dynasty  or  some 
other  form  of  government.  We  cannot 
conceive  Bourbon  or  Buonaparte  losing 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  keeping  either 
Normandy  or  Provence  at  this  or  that  end 
or  the  original  France  in  the  middle.  But 
to  the  house  of  Habsburg  this  kind  of 
thing  has  repeatedly  happened.  Hungary 
and  Austria  have,  save  for  a  moment  in 
1848-49,  stayed  together  during  the  whole 
of  this  and  the  last  century.  But  nothing 
has  been  more  shifting  than  the  tenure  of 
what,  in  Hungarian  phrase,  we  may  call 
the  fiar/es  annexa.  Kingdoms  and  duch- 
ies have  been  lost ;  sometimes  they  have 
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come  back  again  ;  sometimes  others  have 
been  gained  instead.  Silesia  has  been 
lost,  seemingly  for  good.  Galicia  has  been 
gained,  seeminglv  for  good.  Cracow  has 
been  gained  ancl  lost  and  gained  again. 
Tyrol  and  a  good  deal  more  in  Germany 
has  been  lost  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
come  back  again.  Salzburg  has  been 
gained.  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  Dalma- 
tia  have  been  gained  and  lost  more  than 
once.  In  the  end  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
have  been  lost,  seemingly  for  the  last  time, 
and  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  beggarly 
Spizza  have  been  gained  to  make  up. 
And  there  is  the  ride  to  Salonica  to  come 
—  if  the  Magyars  ever  allow  it  to  come  — 
to  be  purchased  perhaps  bythe  surrender 
of  some  part  of  Italia  irredenta.  In  fact 
the  "empire  of  Austria"  is  the  most  un- 
certain in  its  boundaries  of  anything  in 
geography.  It  seems  to  mean  whatever 
territory  may  at  any  moment  be  held  by 
the  king  of  Hungary  in  any  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  king  of  Hungary. 

Among  the  remarks  of  the  writer  of 
your  article  it  strikes  me  that  some  say- 
ings have  been  applied  to  the  whole  do- 
minions of  the  Austrian  house  which  are 
true  of  parts  of  those  dominions,  but 
which  are  not  true  of  others.  His  general 
position  is  that,  if  the  "  Habsburg  domin- 
ion should  break  up,  each  State  compos- 
ing it  will  be  subjected  to  the  precise  fate 
which  it  regards  as  final  ruin."  Thus,  if 
Austria  itself,  the  archduchy,  and  the  other 
German  dominions  of  its  archduke  were 
again  joined  to  the  German  empire,  they 
would  "lose  their  individuality  in  a  Ger- 
many essentially  Protestant,  and  ruled  by 
the  Hohenzollern."  In  such  a  case  there 
would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  local  pride,  especially  in  the  arch- 
duchy and  its  capital.  But  would  a  man 
at  Salzburg  lose  anything?  And  would 
not  the  result  of  such  a  change  be  to 
make  Germany  much  less  essentially  Prot- 
estant and  much  less  completely  ruled  by 
the  Hohenzollern  ?  I  had  always  thought 
that  it  was  on  this  very  groundf  that  Ger- 
man, or  at  least  Prussian  statesmen,  ob- 
ject to  the  reunion  of  Austria  with  Ger- 
many. But  the  most  really  instructive 
case  is  Bohemia.  Patriotic  Bohemians, 
as  I  understand  their  case,  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  part  from  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. They  could  not  stand  by  themselves ; 
there  is  no  neighboring  power  of  their 
own  nationality  which  they  could  join ; 
the  alternatives  would  be  to  become  either 
German  or  Russian,  and  they  had  clearly 
better  stay  as  they  are  than  become  either 
of  those.    But  they  do  not  wish  to  be 


Austrian  or  part  of  an  "  Austrian  empire.    — 
They  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  ac^^: 
cient   rights    of  their   ancient    kingdom^K 
They  wish  to  keep  the  Austrian  duke  a^> 
their  sovereign,  but  to  have  him  as  a  law  -^ 
ful  sovereign ;  they  wish  for  him,  not  ag»g 
an  Austrian  duke  or  "  emperor,**  but  as  s^ 
Bohemian  king,  crowned  with  the  Bohe-  -. 
mian  crown.    That  is,  they  wish  to  mak^s 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  which  th<— = 
Hungarians  made  in  18^7;  only  the  Mag — - 
yars,  having  won  their  own  freedom,  ob^ 
lect  to  letting  other  people  win   theirs. 
This  kind  of  union  is  the  obvious  interests 
of  Bohemia,  because  there  is  no  kindredH 
power  to  which  it  could  unite  itself.     BulHI 
this  surely  does  not  apply  to  those  south — 
ern  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austrian 
which  are  scraps  of  nations  unnaturally^ 
cut  ofiE  from  neighboring  kindred  power^» 
which  they  could  join.     I  cannot  under — 
stand  what  is  meant  when  the  w^riter  o^ 
your  article  says  that  Roumans,  Croats, 
Dalmatians,  and  Servians  —  he  does  no'fc 
speak  of  Italians  —  would  "lose  all  indi- 
viduality, all  historic  pride,"  if  they  were 
to  be  released  from  Austrian  dominion. 
Surely  "individuality  and  historic  pride  " 
are  just  what  they  would  gain  if  they  were 
united  to  their  several  kindred  powers, 
Italy,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Rouraania. 
He  speaks  especially  of  the  hard  fate  of 
the  Roumans  of  Transylvania,  if  they  had 
no  longer,  in  the   common   sovereign,  a 
power  to  protect  them  against  the  Mag- 
yars.*   But  does  the  common  sovereign 
protect  them  against  the  Magyars  now? 
Their  home  rule  is  clean  gone,  while  the 
Croats  are  struggling  to  keep  theirs.    I 
can  only  suppose  that  what  is  meant  is 
that  all  these  nations,  if  parted  from  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria,  must 
pass  under  the  dominion  of  Russia.     But 
surely  there  is  the  third  alternative  of  in- 
dependence of  either,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  south-eastern  federation  or  any  other. 
And  if  things  do  come  to  the  worst,  it  is 
for  those  nations  to  judge  which  of  the 
two  evils,  Austrian  dominion  or  Russian, 
is   the  worse.     But   in   Italia   irredenta 
there  is  no  fear  of  Russian   dominion. 
What  "historic  pride  "would  Trent  lose 
by  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ita- 
ly ?    And,  to  go  back  beyond  the  Hadri- 
atic,  what  "historic  pride  "would  a  man 
at  Cattaro  lose  by  being  joined  again  to 


*  No,  no ;  Mr.  Freeman,  from  this  sentence  onward, 
has  mistaken  our  meaning,  probably  from  some  clumsi- 
ness of  expression.  We  wanted  to  say  that  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Hapsburgs  protected  the  Roumans, 
Dalmatians,  and  the  rest^  from  a  Russian  conquest, 
and  so  kept  their  hopes  alive.  —  Ed.  Sptetat^r^ 
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ills  own  people  and  his  natural  prince,  to  say  that  *'  the  life  of  every  one,  if  only 

^rom  whom  he  has  been  so  basely  torn  the  story  of  it  were  faithfully  told,  would 

-a^way  ?  teach  important  lessons  to  his  fellow-men." 

The  article  says  that  the  subjects  of  If  this  is  true  of  every  one,  it  must  be 

the  Austrian  dominion  will  *'  complain  of  especially  true  of  a  man  so  distinguished 

it,  enjoy  satires  on  it,  even  riot  against  it,  in  mind  and  character,  by  his  life  and  by 

and  die  for  it  none  the  less."    Does  this  his  friendships,  as  Archdeacon  Allen. 

mean  anything  more  than  that,  if  they  are       John  Allen  belonged  to  an  old  Pem- 

pressed  into  the  Austrian  army,  they  do  brokeshire  family.     He  was  the  youngest 

not    run  away?    It  needs  great  couraee  of  six  brothers,  all  well  known  in  their 

to   run  away  in  such  cases.     But  would  difiEerent  ways  as  magistrate,  philanthro* 

any  roan  at  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  or  Spizza,  pist,  clergyman,  sailor,  civilian.    Of  them, 

■any  man  at  Serajevo  or  Mostar,  die  for  the  present  Dean  of  St.  David^s  is  now 

Francis  Joseph,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the   only  survivor.     From  Westminster 

A.ndreas  Holer  died  for  one  of  his  prede-  School,  John  Allen  went  up  to  Trinity 

cessors?  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was   the 

"•Austria"'  is   not  only  necessary  to  contemporary  and  friend  of    Tennyson, 

£urope,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  but  to  Hallam,   Thompson,   Spedding,    Eciward 

lier  own  peoples."    1  understand  this  as  Fitzgerald,  Blakesley,  Alford,  Trench,  and 

meaning  that  it  is  necessary  to  Europe,  Thackeray.     The  last  was  one  of  his  most 

and  necessary  to  Trent  and  Cattaro,  that  intimate  friends,  and  two  of  his  pen-and- 

Trent  should  be  kept  apart  from  Italy  and  ink  sketches,  thrown  off  while  talking  in 

Cattaro  kept  apart  from  Montenegro.    I  Allen's  room,  are  here  given  in  facsimile. 

•do  not  believe  it.     I  am,  sir,  etc..  It  is  Mr.  Grier's  opinion  that  Thackeray 

Edward  A.  Freeman.  painted  his  friend's    portrait    as    Major 

Palermo,  December  13th.  Dobbin.    John  Allen  was  ordained  to  the 

chaplaincy  of    King's   College,   London, 

which  he  held  from  1833  to  1846,  under 

Mr.  Otter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chiches- 

From  The  Spectator,  ^er,  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rose,  and  Mr.  Lons- 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHDEACON  ALLEN.*  ^^^'    H«.  ^  SO  held  the  appointment  of 

.       ,,  mathematical  lecturer  till  1830,  when  he 

"Archbishop  Howley,  meeting  Mr.  resigned  it  on  becoming  one  of  the  three 

Lonsdale,  then   the  principal  of  Kings  first  government  inspectors  of  schools.    It 

CoUege,  said  to  him,  'That  chaplain  of  n,ust  have  been  soon  after  his  leaving 

yours  is  a  verv  pig-headed  man.     *Yes,  Cambridge    that   he  made  acquaintance 

replied  Lon^5dale,wUh  that  ^^^^^         into-  ^^^  F.  D.  Maurice,  he  and  a  friend,  "  with 

the  conceit  of  ] 
duced  themsel> 

,  ,  J  1.      re     •       i_  .         re  ing  him  preach -  —  — e, . 

dale  proved  his  affection  by  carrying  off  of  a  lifelong  friendship.     Maurice  visitec 

bis  chaplain  into  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  hj^  j^  Shropshire,  many  years  afterwards, 

where  for  forty  years  he  was  a  well-known  ^nd  preached  in  his  church.    Not  that 

and  honored  figure.    Among  recent  biog-  th^re  was  any  great  mental  sympathy  be- 

raphies,  one    of   the  most    attractive  is  ^^yeen  them,  Allen  being  one  of  those  to 

certainly  that  of  John  Allen,  chaplain  of  ^hoj^  Maurice's  views  were  always  some- 

King  s     College,    London,    inspector   of  t^jng  of  a  mystery.    We  may  quote  a  few 

schoo  s,  vicar  of  Frees,  and  Archdeacon  ijnes  from  the  reminiscences  sent  by  the 

of  Salop.    Almost  every  one  who  knew  oean  of  Wells,  a  student  at  King's  Col- 

him,  beginning  with  his  principals  and  le^g  in  Allen's  time,  which  seem  to  throw 

his  bishops,  seems  to  have  loved  him;  alight  on  both  men.     He  speaks  of  the 

most  of  those  who  quarrelled  with  him—  chaplain's    "transparent     sincerity     and 

and  th^y  were  not  few,  for  he  was  a  pos-  truthfulness  ...  his    thoroughness,    his 

itivc  person  — came  to  love  him  m  the  large-heartedness,  his  manifest  lowliness 

end.     Generous,   simple,   single-minded,  of  spirit." 
as  modest  as  he  was  impulsive  and  out- 
spoken, he  would  never  have  thought  that       Then,  as  always,  there  was  a  certain  pathos, 

he  had  any  claim  on  the  notice  or  interest  almost  plaintiveness  of  tone,  in  John  Allen's 

of  the  world  at  large ;  but  he  used  himself  ^o*".     He  was  resigning  his  mathematical 

**  lectureship  on  being  appomted  as  Inspector 

•  John  Allen,  Vicar  of  Frees  and  Archdeacon  of  o^  Schools,  and  was  saying  "good-bye"  to 
Salop:  a  Memoir.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  R.  M.  Grier,  his  pupils.  "Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry 
M.A.    London:  Rivingtons.    1889,  to  say  we  shall  no  longer  meet  here;  but  I 
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trust  we  shall  all  meet  in  another  place.*'    We  controversy  with  Dr.   Hook,  who  wrot 

all  looked  solemn,  almost   like  St.   Paul's  to  him,  '*  I  believe  that  your  priDciple 

hearers.    And  then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  mine  are  so  entirely  opposed,  upoL 

"  I  mean,  gentlemen,  in  the  Divinity  Lecture  almost  every  point  in  the  Christian  reli — 

Room."    General  sense  of  relief  and  satisfao-  gion,  that  we  could  never  come  to  an  un 

tion.     In  later  vears  I  used  to  meet  him  of  ten  ggrstanding."    A  perfecUy  beautiful  lettei 

at  the  house  of  my  brother-m-law,  Frederjck  "^'•^•'-"^•"S'      ^  s  !  j  ^r-^  »^»«ii*«*  iciici 

Maurice,  and  elsewhere.    One  utterance  of  ^^^^  ^r.  Hook,  dated  four  years  later 

his  about  Maurice  comes  to  my  mind  as  emi-  shows  how  entirely  such  a  misunderstand- 

nently  characteristic  of  both:  "I  never  can  ing  between  good  men  could  be  rectified, 
understand  any  book  that  Mr.  Maurice  writes.        It  was   in   1846  that  Bishop  Lonsdale 

but  I  am  never  in  his  company  for  ten  minutes  offered  his   former  chaplain    the    livia 

without  feeling  that  I  am  abetter  man  for  it"  of  Frees,  and  a  year  later  he  made  hir 

It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  John  Archdeacon  of  Salop.    A  better  appoint 

Allen  accepted  the  post  of  inspector  of  '"ent  probably  could  not  have  been  made, 

schools.    As  is  well  known,  the  govern-  but  it  required  some  courage  in  the  bishop 

ment  scheme  was  at  first  regarded  with  who  made  it.    He  knew,  as  Mr.  Griei 

very  little  favor,  and  among  those  who  f^ySf  "  both  the  excellences  and  the  fail 

most  strongly  objected  to  it  were  such  '°gs  of  John  Allen,  and  both  the  one  an 

men  as  Mr.  Maurice,  Lord  Shaftcsburv,  the  other  .  .  .  were  calculated  to  give  hir 

Mr.  S.   Morley,  Bishop  Blomfield.     rfe  trouble."    His  friend  was  a  stranger  t 

was  mentioned,  however,  to  Lord  Lans-  the  diocese ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  th^ 

downe  by  his  friend  and  former  principal.  Sterling  Club,  and  an  associate  of  sucl» 

Bishop  Otto  of  Chichester,  and  an  inter-  "^en  as    Frederick   Maurice.     In    thos^^ 

view  with  Bishop  Blomfield,  of  which  the  davs,  bishops  had  to  reckon  seriously  witl*. 

account  is  amusing  enough,  seems  to  have  influences  like  the  Record^nd.  the  EnglisJ^ 

settled  the  question  * Review,    But  Bishop  Lonsdale,  as  thos^ 

He  went  straight  to  Bishop  Blomfield,  told  ^°^^  ^^^  who  knew  him  best  w^  a  great 

him  of  the  appofntment,  and  asked  his  advice  f^^n.     He  used  to  say  that  "he  had  never- 

as  to  accepting  it.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  was  gruff  known  any  man  who  feared  God  more  and 

in  manner,  and  gave  him  no  help,  saying  the  man  less  than  Archdeacon  Allen."     Th& 

subject  upon  which  Mr.  Allen  had  come  to  same,  we  believe,  might  have  been  said 

him  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  canonical  obe-  of  himself. 

dience.     Mr.  Allen  said  this  was  true ;  yet  he       Mr.    Maurice's    letter    to   Archdeacon, 

reminded  the  Bishop  that  when  he  had  or-  Allen  on  his  appointment,  is  too  interest- 

dained  him  priest,  he  had  told  him  to  come  j^^  qq^  ^q  \^  quoted  : 

to  him  should  he  ever  need  advice.  .  .  .  The       ^ 

Bishop  then  explained  the  cause  of  his  reti-       My  dear  Allen,  —  I  always  had  a  great: 

cence  by  saying,  "  You  know  well  that  I  dis-  reverence   and  affection  for  the  Bishop  of 

approve  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Government  Lichfield,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom ; 

education."    **  Then,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  **  my  you  may  be  sure  that  his  last  act  has  increased 

mind  is  made  up. "    He  was  already  leaving  all  these  feelings  prodigiously.     I  rejoice  that 

the  room,  when  the  Bishop  called  him  back,  the  Church  has  one  more  office  well  filled, 

"Stay,"  said  he;  "if  we  are  to  have  school  and  that  you  will  have  more  work  to  do  for 

inspectors,  it  will  be  better  to  have  good  men  her.    The  honor  I  should  rather  condole  with 

than  bad  ones.     Perhaps  you  had  better  ac-  you  upon,  if  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  able 

ceptit."  to  bear  it,  whatever  it  is,  better  than  most 

Neither  the  duties  nor  the  rights  of  an  '^^\  ,.  Vou  have  been  kept  hitherto  from 

inspector  of  schools  being  then  at  all  de-  officiality,  have  been  taught  to  be  a  man  in 

fined,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  conscientious  ^^t  wm  1^  /nnnw^ 

,'      1     .  '-^-.^rTu      All  grace  Will  be  continued  and  increased  to  YOU  ? 

zeal  and   strong  opinions  of  John  Allen  ^^hat  it  is  grace,  I  know,  well  feelmgW 

brought  him  into  collision,  during    the  much  I  and  others  want  it.  and  that  we  might 

next  seven  years,  with  a  good  manv  au-  have  it,  if  we  would;  but  that  increases  the 

thorities  of  different  kinds,  from  school-  security.     If  you  had  to  depend  upon  your- 

masters  to  deans  and  chapters,  and  even  self,  each  new  duty  would  be  something  very 

to  archbishops.     On   the  question  of  an  terrible;   as  you  have  not,  it  is  as  good  a 

alteration  in  one  of  his  reports,  which  ground  as  we  can  have  for  congratulation  and 

seemed  likely  to  be  made  without  his  con-  thankfulness.    I  think  I  could  be  glad  to  see 

sent,  he  fought  his  case  with  the  Educa-  yj"  f  ^^^^^P'.  ^^^^^h  w  saymg  a  great  deal 

♦:^«  Vi-«^w^^.,f  ^r^A  fi«oii.r  \^^A  u;e  w^ ,.     ^bout  a  dear  friend;  but  I  have  a  strong  faith 
tion  Department,  and  finally  had  his  way.   ^^      ^   ^^^.^  ^^  '  ^j        ^  « 

and  kept  his  independence.     It  was  on  by  shovel  hat  and  fawn  sleeves,  or  anything 

this  occasion,  no  doubt,  that  Archbishop  else  that  is  most  dangerous.    Ever  very  affeo- 

Howley  called  him  "a  very  pig-headed  tionately  yours, 
man."    He  had  also  a  tolerably  violent  F.  D.  Maurice. 
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;  junior  clergy  of  Shropshire  were  at  written  a  severe  remonstrance  to  him  on 

ather  alarmed  by  their  new  archdea-  the  plot  of  one  of  his  novels. 

They  thought  him  loo  "  broad  "  and  Of  Archdeacon  Allen's  work  in  his  par- 

adical.    As  to  Radicalism,  there  cer-  ish  and  in  the  diocese,  his  relations  with 

bad  seldom  existed  any  one  so  ready  clergy  and  laity,  and  with  the  three  Bish- 

It  the  oppressor,  to  stand  up  for  the  ops  of  Lichfield  of  whom  he  was  cor  et 

and  poor,  inside  or  outside  church  oculus,  there  is  not  room  to  speak  here. 

One  of  his  first  acts  as  archdea-  He  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in    1883, 

lore  zealous  than  discreet,  was  to  fly  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  under  the 

\  face  of  a  faculty  by  tearing  ofiE  a  shadow  of  the  Lichfield  spires,  as  master 

:k  with  his  own  hands  from  a  great  of  St.  John's  Hospital  in  the  old  cathedral 

pew-door.    As  to  his  Church  views,  city. 

ild  perhaps   have  been  difficult  to  Among  the  reminiscences  of  his  friends, 

him  down  as  belonging  to  any  party,  in  later  years,  we  find  a  strong  and  per- 

iympathies   were  with    gooa   work,  vading    impression    of    reverencey  which 

ver  he  found  it,  either  among  the  seems  to  have  influenced  the  minds  of 

)dists  in  his  own  village,  or  in  the  others,  almost  to  their  own  surprise, 

ard     schools.      The    Rev.    George  Truth  and  justice,  the  law  of  kindness,  good 

r,  who  knew  him  well  during  those  men  and  little  children,  the  face  of  nature, 

Shropshire  days,  writes  of  him: —  and  whatsoever  things  were  lovely  and  of 

^     .,           .       t  x.'    -u  '           u  good  report,  but  primarily  and  above  all,  and 

oine   to  the  roots  of  his  bemg;   ateo-  f„  every  detail  of  word,  of  look,  of  manner, 

and  entirely  sincere;  careless  of  public  whatever  related  to  the  service  of  God,- 

1,  so  that  only  his  own  conscience  ap-  t^ese  things  held  hU  mind,  as  by  some  spir- 

l  .  .  .considerate,  warm-hearted,  affec-  jt^^,  j^^,  %i         jj^  ;„  ^  f^^^^  ^j  profound 

;■  ;.  •  •Vl^°*5  U"""  ^""V  •""|.^""''g'"'y-  yet  unconstrained  reverence. 

ted,  if  they  did  not  always  hke  him ;  for  •'    tt-                                    .1 

,  too  outspoken  and  regardless  of  con-  .  ^/^  sermons  were  not  eloquent,  or  par- 

lalities  to  be  popular  with  men  of  the  ticularly  origmal ; 

But  those  who  knew  him  intimately  But  they  had,  in  common  with  those  of  his 

lim  truly,  and  will  cherish  his  memory  friend   F.  D.  Maurice,  a  singular   power  to 

hey  live.  touch  and  help  at  times  hearers  who  may 

^,           ,  J           »    -J.                 .  have  carried  away  nothing  at  all  of  the  mere 

ong  the  archdeacons  idiosyncrasies,  ^^ought  set  forth^n  them.     Face  and  voice 

ras   most  especially  his  own.     His  and  manner  were  all  imbued  with  an  eloquence 

pher,  though  he  admires  the  theory,  quite  independent  of  words,  — the  eloquence 

t    commend   the   practice,  and  cer-  of  a  holy  and  love-inspired  life.    "Everyman 

it  was  not  one  that  made  for  peace,  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,"  etc.    To  listen 

ever  he  said  anything  against  a  per-  to  him  in  his  own  church  was  like  catching  a 

>t  present,  he  immediately  wrote  to  glimpse  of  that  process  at  its  very  source, 

erson,  telling  him  what  he  had  said.  These   sermons  had  also  a  '^peculiar, 

he  had  to  inform  somebody  high  in  quaint  charm ; "  for  instance,  the  arch- 

>n  that  he  had  described  his  conduct  deacon  has  been  known  to  say  in  one  of 

latanic"    On  another  occasion  he  them :  "If  at  the  dinner-table  I  help  roy- 

that  a  certain  bishop  "  had  kept  self  to  the  best  part  of  a  dish  I  am  carv- 

people  out  of  a  railway  carriage  by  ing,  I  am  a  child  of  Satan." 

J,  'Occupied,'  when   in  reality  the  In   conclusion,  we   must  say  that  the 

text  him  was  only  tenanted  by  his  book  could  not  have  been  better  done.     It 

s.    *  Then,' said  the  archdeacon,  *  he  is  written  with  a  life  and  spirit    which 

lie.' "     He  then  wrote  to  the  bishop  carry  the  reader  on  unfiaggingly,  and  with 

lid  him  what  he  had  said.     His  own  an  impartiality  which  does  the  greatest 

3  afterwards  advised  him  to  apolo-  credit  to  the  writer,  who  must  often,  in  the 

vhich  he  did  in  these  terms,  *'  Bishop  course  of  his  work,  have  found  himself  in 

lale  bids  me  apologize  to  your  lord-  uncongenial  company,  —  especially  that  of 

and  I  therefore  hereby  apologize."  opinions  he  does  not  share.     But  the  loy- 

generous  imprudences  as  these  can-  alty  and  tolerance  of  Archdeacon   Allen 

2em  very  grave  defects  to  any  one  seem  happily  to  repeat  themselves  in  his 

cnew  Archdeacon  Allen,  or  even  to  biographer.     The  book  is  full  of  amusing 

ne  who  has  studied  this  story  of  his  stories  and  lifelike   touches.     To    those 

It  is  interesting  to  know  —  another  who  care  to  study  the  doings  of  the  Church 

ce  of  his  outspokenness  —  that  he  of  England  in  the  last  half-century,  it  must 

le  Church  dignitary,  "a  man  whom  be  deeply  interesting.     But  for  most  read- 

n  honored,"  mentioned  by  Anthony  ers,  the  singularly  charming  character  of 

pe  in  his  autobiography  as  having  its  hero  will  be  attraction  enough. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
LADY  GUIDES. 

London,  besides  its  size,  its  population, 
its  wealth,  and  its  innumerable  objects  of 
interest,  is  distinguished  by  being  the  only 
capital  in  Europe  that  does  not  possess  a 
class  of  valets  de  place.  In  Rome,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  even  in  the  small- 
est of  the  Italian  towns,  the  guiding  of 
travellers  and  strangers  in  their  efforts  to 
see  sights  and  do  shopping  is  a  recognized 
business.  Even  in  Egypt  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Herodotus 
found  a  caste  of  dragomans  ready,  like 
Mr.  Cook's  agents,  to  show  the  traveller 
Thebes  or  Memphis  in  two  or  ten  days, 
according  to  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and 
to  post  him  in  all  the  lore  of  the  monu- 
ments and  temples.  To  this  day  through- 
out the  East,  the  professional  guide  exists 
as  an  institution  which  all  travellers  agree 
in  using  without  feeling  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation which  is  supposed  to  attach  in 
Europe  to  engaging  the  services  of  a 
valet  de  place.  Only  in  London  is  the 
stranger  doomed  to  wander  in  worlds  un- 
realized, and  to  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
plan,  devised  with  all  simplicity  in  the 
privacy  of  his  chamber  at  the  hotel,  for 
combining  in  one  morning's  outing  visits 
to  the  Tower  and  the  British  and  South 
Kensington  Museums,  with  an  hour's 
shopping  at  Shoolbred's.  The  reproach, 
however,  will,  we  trust,  not  rest  on  London 
much  longer.  A  society  has  been  formed, 
bearing  the  title  of  **  The  Lady-Guide 
Association,"  which  is  to  undertake  the 
work  of  supplying  London  with  certified 
guides.  Ladies  of  culture  and  intelligence 
are  to  be  specially  trained  for  the  work, 
and,  when  duly  qualified,  will  undertake  all 
or  any  of  the  following  duties.  They  will 
take  ladies,  or  mixed  parties  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  —  but  never  gentlemen  travel- 
ling en garqon  —  sight-seeing  in  London, 
and  explain  the  antiquities  and  curiosities, 
or  conduct  their  charges  to  the  best  and 
cheapest  shops,  with  equal  alacrity. 
Again,  they  will  meet  single  and  unpro- 
tected young  ladies  at  the  stations,  and 
deposit  them  in  safe,  clean,  and  respecta- 
ble lodgings,  and,  when  deposited,  assist 
the  young  ladies  aforesaid  in  the  business 
upon  which  they  have  come  to  London. 
Lastly,  and  as  supplemental  to  their  more 
regular  duties,  the  lady  guides  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  domestic  circle  as  a  sort 
of  occasional  caretakers,  who  will  look 
after  the  house  and  superintend  the  chil- 
dren while  the  mistress  is  temporarily  en- 
gaged elsewhere.  The  lady  guides  who 
will  undertake  the  duties  we  have  enumer- 


ated will  be  divided  into  three  classes* 
varying  proficiency,  and  with  an  asce 
ing'scale  of  remuneration.    "  The  ch 
for  a  first-class  certificated  guide  will 
3^.  for  an  hour  only,  41.  for  two  hours, 
IS,  for  each  succeeding  hour,  or  per 
Sj".  6</.,  per  week  £2,  51.,  or  per  month 
Zs,    For  second-class  guides,   the  s( 
would  be  2J.  per  hour,  3^.  for  two  hoiB. 
and  9^.  for  each  succeeding  hour, 
tariff  for  the  third-class  guide  would 
\s,  6d,  per  hour,  2.s,  6d,  for  half  a  day,  a. 
41.  for  a  whole  day,  with  correspond! 
rates  for  a  week  or  a  month." 

With  this  attempt  to  provide   Lond.  ^o 
with  a  class  of   "dragowomen"  —  if   ^^we 
may  coin  so  barbarous  a  word  wither  "vit 
laying  ourselves  open  to  the  suspicion  tft~»at 
we  imagine  that  **  Mussulwomen  "  is  t.  Sie 
feminine  plural   of  "Mussulman" —  -^we 
must  express  our  complete  approval,  a.  K^d 
not  merely  because  it  will  provide  an  hc:>n- 
orable  occupation  well  suited   to   wonnco 
forced  to  earn  their  own  bread,  but  1:>e- 
cause  we  believe  that  a  real  want  will    t>e 
filled  thereby.    Everyone  who  thinks  £ot 
a  moment  ot  his  or  her  country  relations 
and  friends  who  have  come  up  to  to%%'n 
and  been  made  miserable  by  their  inabili  ty 
to  cope  with  the  size  and  complexity  oi 
London,  will  feel  with  pleasure  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  an  intelligent  lady 
guide  will  be  available  to  take  charge  oi 
maiden  aunts  who  want  to  go  to  see  a 
solicitor  in  Westminster,  and  who  insist 
on  combining  such   an  expedition  with 
Madame  Tussaud's  and  St.  PauPs.    Who 
has  not  been  asked  to  explain  to  one  of 
his  female  relatives  how  she  is  to  perform 
a  series  of  topographical  feats  in  London, 
of  which,  were   a   map  drawn,  it  would 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  that  which 
shows  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  depicted 
upon  the  Asia  Minor  sheet  in  a  Biblical 
atlas  ?    With    Dickens's  •*  Dictionary  of 
London,"  the  *'  A  B  C,"  Bacon's  "  Map  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area,"  and  the  book  of 
fares  pressed  into  the  service,  you  try  to 
explain  a  route  which  will  just  enable  her 
to  do  what  she  wants  to  do,  if  she  catches 
every  train  and  omnibus,  and  mistakes  no 
street  or  turning.     Yet  even   when  you 
have  at  last  started  her  on  her  way,  primed 
with   a  store  of  sound  information,    her 
parting  word  upon  the  doorstep  convinces 
you  that  she  hopelessly  confuses   Oxford 
Street  with  Piccadilly,  and  that  the  great 
fundamental  facts  01  London  geography, 
which  you  prided  yourself   upon  having 
instilled  with  exceptional  power  and  bril- 
liancy, have  failed  to  make  even  the  slight* 
est  impression.    Who  is  there,  too,  who 
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caooot  recall  the  end  of  such  an  adven- 
ture,—  how  your  poor  relative  returns 
liunery  and  bedraggled  towards  nightfall, 
unable  to  give  any  better  account  of  her- 
self than  that  she  got  lost  early  in  the 
day  and  took  to  the  underground,  and  that 
all  she  knows  as  to  what  happened  then 
is  that  she  passed  Westminster  Bridge 
Railway  Station  five  times  ;  caught  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  ca^e,  and  sent  revolving  in 
the  great  wheel  of  London  ?  Provided 
with  a  lady  guide,  no  such  misadventure 
could  take  place.  Bv  all  means,  then,  let 
us  wish  success  to  the  association  which 
bas  undertaken  to  supply  so  great  a  pub- 
lic need. 

But   while  looking  forward  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lady  guide  in  London,  we 
must  not  be  supposed  to  consider  that  the 
profession  is  one  which  can  be  lightly  and 
easily  undertaken.    The  lady  guide  must 
be  possessed  of  no  small  store  of  learning, 
—  historical,  artistic,  topographical,  com- 
mercial, and  statistical.     There  is  a  story 
that  a  London  schoolboy  once  translated 
the    well-known   aphorism   of  the    Latin 
grammar  which  tells  us  that  of  mortals 
aone  is  at  all  times  virtuous,  by  the  gen- 
eral proposition,  **  Nobody  knows  all  the 
hours  of  the  omnibus."    The  lady  guide, 
however,  must  not  only  know  all  the  hours 
of  the  omnibus,  but  be  possessed  of  the 
faculty  of  combining  portions  of  different 
routes  for  a  cross-journey,  and  of  telling 
with  an  eagle's  glance  from  the  curbstone, 
whether    the   vehicle    blazing  with    red, 
white,  green,  and  gold  is  a  "  Bell  and 
Horns,"  a  "  Royal  Oak,"  a  Hammersmith 
Broadway,  or    a  St.  John's  Wood  'bus. 
And  her  knowledge  must  not  stop  here. 
She  must  have  plenty  of  information  on 
general  topics.     When,  for  instance,  she 
IS  asked,  *'  Is  such  a  play  worth  seeing  ?" 
she  must  not  only  be  aSle  to  say  yes  or 
DO,   but  to  give  her  reasons  for  liking 
or  disliking.    Again,  if  she  is  asked  where 
would  be  the  best  place  to  get  a  new  lamp, 
a  carpet,  a  parrot,  and  a  paic  of  tongs, 
she  must  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an- 
swer *'  Shoolbred's,"  or  the  "  Stores,"  but 
must  be  able,  from  a  minute  course  of 
reading  in  advertisements  and  price-lists, 
to  suggest  who  at  the  moment  is  ofEering 
the  public  a  specially  good  article  of  the 
kind  inquired  for.     The  complete  lists  of 
points  upon  which  knowledge  could  be 
usefully  possessed  by  the  lady  guide   is 
far  too  long  for  us  to  enter  on  here.     Per- 
sons inclined  to  regard  the  matter  in  a 
light  and  irreverent  spirit  might,  indeed, 
declare  that  it  should  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge,  and  might 


suggest  that  the  certificate  should  only  be 
given  after  an  examination  which  should 
combine  the  chief  features  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  every  university.     The  notion  of 
a  certificate  examination  for  lady  guides 
does,  without  doubt,  open  an  enormously 
wide  field  of  view.     Fancy  a  paper  begin- 
ning with  such  questions  as,  '*  Explain  the 
difiSrence  between  the  schools  of  Phei- 
dias  and  Praxiteles  in  sculpture,  and  of 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  in  painting,"  and 
ending  with,  —  "Arrange    a   route  (with 
sketch  map)  by  which   a  party  of   five, 
father,  mother,  daughter,  and  two  boys, 
may,  starting  from  Bayswater,  visit  the 
Tower,  the  Record  Office,  the  Law  Courts, 
lunch  at  the   Cock  Tavern,  and  return 
by  the   British  Museum,  Madame   Tus- 
saud's,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 
The  boys  are  to  have  their  hair  cut  during 
the  morning,  and  some  independent  form 
of  amusement  is  to  be  found  for  the  father 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  are  looking  at 
the  Elgin  Marbles.    Expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^i,  including  lunch." 

With  such  frivolous  suggestions,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  wish  to  hold  further  par- 
ley. In  sober  earnest,  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  institution  of  lady  guides  will  be 
one  both  valuable  to  the  public  and  useful 
to  the  ladies  who  desire  other  employment 
than  that  of  teaching,  —  the  most  irksome 
of  all  ways  of  gaining  a  livelihood  to  those 
possessed  of  no  special  aptitude.  The 
field  is  new,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from 
competition  with  men,  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage, for  the  competition  of  the  weak 
with  the  strong  must  always  end  in  the 
weak  being  pushed  out  oi  employment, 
or  only  enabled  to  retain  it  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  reasonable  remuneration. 


From  Cassell*8  Saturday  Journal. 
FREAKS  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Constant  readers  of  newspapers  may 
have  observed  that  a  curious  epidemic  of 
conscience  often  follows  the  commission 
of  a  great  crime.  Men  and  women  hasten 
to  accuse  themselves  of  the  particular 
ofiEence  which  is  exciting  public  interest, 
or  of  similar  crimes  that  have  never  come 
to  light  or  have  been  forgotten.  The  po- 
lice are  often  compelled  to  investigate 
confessions  made  under  the  influence  of 
drink  or  of  a  morbid  imagination.  Not 
long  ago  a  large  field  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London  was  dug  up  in  the  expectation 
of  discovering  the  skeleton  of  a  farmer 
who  disappeared  mysteriously  thirty  years 
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before.     A  sailor  declared  that  he  had 
murdered  the  missine  man  and  had  buried 
him  in  a  meadow.     No  remains  were  dis- 
covered, but  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  police  led  to  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  the  sailor  for  a  murder 
committed  by  him  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
his  false  confession.     A  thief  is  not  often 
troubled   by    that    silent  monitor   called 
conscience.    There  is,  howe\*er,  on  record, 
one  instance  in  which  either  conscience  or 
jjratitude  compelled  a  thief  to  make  resti- 
tution.     Charles    Dickens,  the    novelist, 
when  in  Franco  was  robbed  of  his  watch 
—  a  valuable  jjold  repeater,  presented  to 
him  bv  admirers   who  had  caused  their 
appreciation  to  be  engraved  upon  the  case. 
Uickens*s  grief  was  short,  for,  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  he  received  the  watch, 
and  with  it  a  polite  note  apologizing  for 
any  inconvenience  that  might  have  oeen 
caused  bv  its  temporary  withdrawal.    The 
pickpocket  had  not  recognized  his  victim 
as  a  fellow-countryman,  and  still  less  as 
the  inimitable  portrayer  of  Bill  Sikes.    A 
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,  more  amusing  freak  of  conscience — or-: 
'  that  would  have  gone  very  much  again. 
the  grain  of  Falstaff,  who  refused  to  givuF* 
a  reason  on  compulsion  even  though  re.  '^ 
sons  were  plentiful  as  blackberries  —  r 
told  of  a  negro.    Some  important  worli-C 
were  being  constructed,  and  the  engine»  * 
sought  to  engage  native  labor.    One  mar 
who   had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  temptiir- 
offers  of  payment  for  no  other  reason  th^ 
that  he  was  too  lazy  to  work,  came  at  la- 
to  the  engineer.    "  Massa,"  said  he,  *** 
will  not  work  for  you  unless  you  thro 
me  into   the   river."    The   engineer  wss. 
naturally  astonished  at  this  singular  met  - 
od  of  securing  a  laborer,  and  refused  • 
adopt  it  without  knowing  the  reason, 
negro  refused  any  explanation,  and   tl 
engineer,  having   no    fear  of  his  safet 
dropped  him  into  the  river.     He  struggU 
to  the  bank  and  went  cheerfully  to  wor 
with   the  remark  that  he  would  dig  aL 
delve  not  willingly,  but  only  on  compc 
sion.    He  had    satisfied   his   conscien 
with  a  ducking. 


The  New  Chief  of  the  German  Army 
AND  the  Jews. — There  may  have  been  no 
other  motive  for  the  appointment  of  General 
Count  Waldcrscc  to  succeed  the  famous  Count 
Moltkc,  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
German  army,  than  his  fitness  for  the  post. 
IJut  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  occurrence 
which  took  place  last  November  in  Berlin, 
when  the  present  emperor  attended  a  meeting 
at  Count  Waldersee's  house  to  support  a 
movement  directed  by  court  chaplain  Stocker, 
OHtenaibly  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian Mission  in  Berlin,  but  practically  in  fur- 
therance of  the  anti-Semitic  agitation.  So 
great  was  the  sensation  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Prince  William  at  this  gathering  that 
it  became  necessary  to  send  a  communiqui  to 
the  press  disclaiming  all  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  his  Royal  Highness  with  anti-Semitism. 
The  late  Kmperor  Frederick,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  so  deeply  impressed  by  this 
drcumstance,  that  he  contemplated  removing 
both  Count  Waidersee  and  Stocker  from  Ber- 
lin, and  transferring  them  to  posts  where  their 
power  of  working  mischief  to  the  Jews  would 
be  less  potent,  llis  fatal  illness  necessitated 
the  alandonment  of  this  plan,  and  it  cannot 
but  cause  a  pang  in  some  quarters  that  the 
new  emi>eror  has  selected  Count  Waidersee 
for  the  highest  post  in  the  army.  If  the  new 
chief  of  the  staff  be  in  reality  the  anti-Semite 
he  If  supposed  to  be,  his  great  influence  will 


certainly  not  be  exercised  in  obtaining  for 
Jewish  soldiers  that  promotion  from  the  ranks 
which  under  past  rulers  has  been  denied  to 
them.  Respecting  his  predecessor.  Count 
Moltke,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  recall  the 
fact  that  in  July,  1886,  we  published  the  sub- 
stance of  an  article  on  Poland  written  by  him 
fifty  years  previously,  at  which  time,  judging 
by  his  remarks  on  the  Jews  in  that  country,  he 
was  certainly  not  imbued  with  any  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Jews  as  a  body. 

Jewish  Chronide 


A  Straight  Railway.—  According  to  the 
Iron  Age^  the  longest  straight  reach  of  railway 
in  the  world  is  on  the  new  Argentine  Pacific 
Railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  For  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  miles  the  line  is  laid  without  a  curve. 
The  level  nature  of  the  country  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  a  cut- 
ting nor  an  embankment  which  is  deeper  or 
higher  than  one  yard.  The  entire  absence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  across  which  the  western 
end  of  the  road  passes  has  led  to  the  extensive 
use  of  metallic  sleepers.  Operations  have 
already  been  begun  on  the  mountain  section 
of  the  road,  which  is  to  cross  the  Andes,  and 
to  open  up  communication  with  the  Chilian 
line. 


^ 


;ttell's  living  age. 
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GOOD-BYE,  ETC. 


GOOD-BYE. 

Soft  falls  the  moonlight's  silvery  rays, 

Glistening  the  crest  o£  the  wavelets  dancing; 
Fair  is  the  maid,  by  the  shore  who  strays, 
Gladness   and    hope  from  her  blue  e3res 
glancing. 
Now,  she  is  tiearing  the  trysting-tree, 

Soon  her  true  lover  she's  fondly  greeting. 
Little  she  thinks,  as  the  moments  flee, 
This  is  to  be  their  farewell  meeting. 
Sad  would  the  heart  be,  oh,  bitter  the  sigh, 
Could  we  know  when  we're  bidding  a  last 
good-bye. 

No  longer  the  moonbeams  gild  the  tide ; 

Athwart  the  sky  is  the  lightning  gleaming ; 
The  youth  has  sailed  from  hiSvpromised  bride ; 

Safe  in  her  home  she  is  sweetly  dreaming. 
No  dread  forebodings  disturb  her  sleep ; 

Peaceful,  she  rests  on  her  snowy  pillow ; 
Her  love  the  while,  where  the  surges  sweep, 
lies  cold  and  still  'ncath  the  foaming  tsillow. 
Sad  would  the  heart  be,  oh,  bitter  the  sigh. 
Could  we  know  when  we're  bidding  a  last 
good-bye. 

All  through  our  lives  we  are  dropping  friends. 
Bidding  good-bye  without  thought  of  griev- 
ing, 
And  dark  the  shadow  each  parting  lends 

To  the  web  of  life  we  are  deftly  weaving. 
In  that  land  of  light  where  no  shadows  rest. 

Life's  web  complete,  and  our  labors  ended, 
We  shall  find  our  lives  had  not  been  blest 
Had  the  shadow  ne'er  with  the  sunshine 
blended. 
Ah,  grieve  not,  dear  friend,  heave  no  bit- 
ter sigh ; 
To  the  faithful  and  true  there  is  no  good- 
bye. 

Chambers*  Journal.        M AGGIE  ROBERTSON. 


TRANSLATION. 


«« 


HARK,  THE  HERALD  ANGELS  SING  !  " 

Audi  angelos  cantantes, 
Voce  clara  nuntiantes : 

"  Regi  novo  gloria  I 
Pax  in  terris ;  jam  peccata 
Solvit  hominum  ingrata 

Deus  pro  dementia  1  " 

Gentes,  surgite  beatae ; 
Celebretis  nunc  elatae 

Laudes  cum  caelestibus : 
"  Natus  est  in  Bethlehemo 
Christus  noster:  "  ita  nemo 

Non  proclamet  vocibus. 

Christus  caelis  adoratus 
Dominusque  consecratus 

In  aeterna  secula ; 
Satus  Virgine  apparet, 
Quando  tempora  declaret 

Certa  aetas  longula. 


Ave  Deum,  quem  velatum 
Corpore  et  procreatum 

Debili  aspicimus  I 
Te,  Immanuel  dignantem, 
Jesu,  et  associantem 

Cum  terrenis  colimus. 

Ave  principem  divinum 
Pacis  I  ave  genuinum 

Sanctitatis  Filium  i 
Cui  surgenti  pennae  vita 
Atque  luce  tam  petita 

Sanant  mentes  omnium. 

Gloriam  deponit  volens, 
Homines  perire  nolens 

Qui  errabant  devii ; 
Natus  altis  ut  toUantur 
Caelis  atque  renascantur 

Ipsi  terrae  filii. 


Cairo:  Christmas,  1888. 


A.  H.  S. 
Academy. 


THE   NIGHTINGALE. 

Though  age  to  age  has  handed  down  the  talc 
Since  first  the  Grecian  shaped  it  into  son^. 
Of  Itys  slain  and  Philomela's  wrong, 
I,  listening  to  thy  music,  nightingale, 
Hear  not  the  tortured  heart  s  despairing  wail 
But  love's  triumphant  paean  loud  and  long. 
Love  forcing  utterance  for  thoughts   that 
throng 
The  soul  of  fire  lodged  in  a  form  so  frail. 
Or  if  I  catch  a  saddening  undertone, 

*Tis  but  the  old-world  note  that  joy  is  brief, 
Summer    treads    all    too    quickly  upon 
Spring, 
Autumn  on  Summer,  and  the  woods  make 
moan, 
As  white-haired  Winter  comes,  when  no 
birds  sing, 
Ushered  by  sobbing  stream   and  withered 

leaf. 
Spectator.  H.   T.    R. 


LOVE  AND  PITY. 


Love  knocked  softly  at  the  gate 
Of  your  barred  and  guarded  heart; 

Strove  he  early,  strove  he  late. 
Tried  in  vain  each  tender  art. 

Then  to  aid  his  trouble  sore 
Swift  his  sister  Pity  came, 

And  the  portal,  closed  before, 
Opened  to  her  sacred  name. 

Sweet  I  you  were  your  own  undoer. 

Being  so  to  Pitjr  kind ; 
As  she  crossed  the  threshold  o'er 

Love  himself  stole  in  behind  1 

CornhiU 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASES  OF  OPTIMISM. 

BY  W.   H.   MALLOCK. 

In  many  ways  public  attention  in  En- 
land  has  lately  been  called  afresh  to  the 
^^reat  and  universal  question  of  what  our 
xnodern  science,  if  fatal    to    miraculous 
CTbristianity,  will  itself  put,  or  allow  to  be 
put,  in  place  of  it.    Only  a  few  months 
since,  in  the  pages  of  this  review,  a  new 
-manifesto  was  issued  by  one  of  our  best- 
IcDOwn  Positivists,  which  purported  to  de- 
scribe the  exact  religious  position  taken 
up    by  the  infant  Church  of    Humanity. 
Mt.  John  Morley  has  republished  in  ten 
volumes  what  is,  under  one  of  its  aspects, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  anti-Chris- 
tian creed,  embedded  in  a  series  of  criti- 
cisms.   Other    eminent    writers    equally 
anti-Christian  have  been  again  exhibiting 
their  opinions  to  the  gaze  of  the  pitiable 
millions,  who  still  sit  hugging  the  broken 
fetters  of  theology.     Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  during  the  past  two  years,  each  of  the 
principal  sects  into  which  the  Protestant- 
ism of  science  has  split  itself  has  appealed 
to  us  afresh,  through  the  mouth  of  some 
quali6ed  minister;  whilst  the  hold  which 
such  questions  have  on  the  public  mind, 
whenever  they  are  put  in  a  way  which  the 
public  can  comprehend,  has  been  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  eagerness  of  even  friv- 
olous people,  in  devouring  a  recent  novel, 
which  on  ordinary  grounds  would  be  un- 
readable, and  whose  sole  interest  consisted 
in  its  treatment  of  Christianity. 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  our  sci- 
entific instructors,  I  propose  to  follow,  as 
faithfully  as  I  am  able,  in  their  footsteps. 
There  are  certain  canons  of  criticism  and 
there  is  a  certain  sceptical  temper,  which 
they  have  applied  to  Christianity,  and 
'Which  they  say  has  destroyed  it.  The 
same  canons  and  temper  I  now  propose  to 
apply  to  the  principal  doctrine  which  they 
offer  to  the  world  as  a  substitute. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  thinkers 
^ho  call  themselves  scientific  offer  us 
doctrines  of  widely  different  kinds.  No 
doubt  this  is  true.  Amongst  men  of  sci- 
ence as  doctrinaires,  there  are  as  many 
sects  as  there  are  amongst  theological 
Protestants ;  nor  was  it  without  meaning, 
X  shall  show  by-and-by,  that  I  spoke  of 


their  creeds  collectively,  under  the  name 
oi  scientific  Protestantism.  But  though, 
like  theological  Protestants,  they  differ 
amongst  themselves,  and  even  quarrel 
amongst  themselves,  like  theological  Prot- 
estants also,  they  have  fundamental  points 
of  agreement ;  and  it  is  solely  with  these 
last  that  I  now  propose  to  concern  myself. 
Let  us  take  first  a  hasty  glance  at  their 
differences;  and  it  will  be  presently  plain 
enough  what  the  points  of  agreement  are. 
Putting  aside,  then,  all  minor  questions, 
scientific  Protestantism  may  be  said,  with 
substantial  accuracy,  to  be  composed  at 
the  present  moment  of  five  principal  sects, 
which  differ  from  one  another  mainly  in 
the  following  ways.  One  of  them,  whilst 
denying,  as  they  all  do,  both  miracles  and 
a  future  life,  believes  in  a  personal  God, 
not  unlike  the  Father  of  the  Gospels.  In- 
deed, it  adopts  most  of  what  the  Gospels 
say  of  him.  It  accepts  their  statements ; 
it  only  denies  their  authority.  There  is  a 
second  sect  which  retains  a  God  also,  but 
a  God,  as  it  fancies,  of  a  much  sublimer 
kind.  He  is  far  above  any  relationship 
so  definiteas  that  of  a  father ;  indeed,  we 
gather  that  he  would  think  even  person- 
ality vulgar.  If  we  ask  what  he  is,  we 
receive  a  double  answer.  He  is  a  meta- 
physical necessity ;  he  is  also  an  object  of 
sentiment;  and  he  is  apprehended  alter- 
nately in  a  vague  sigh  and  a  syllogism. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  God  of  the  very  kind  that 
Faust  described  so  finely  when  engaged 
in  seducing  Margaret.  Neither  of  these 
two  sects  is  greatly  admired  by  a  third, 
which  regards  the  God  of  the  first  as  a 
mutilated  relic  of  Christianity,  and  the 
God  of  the  second  as  an  idle,  maundering 
fancy.  It  has,  however,  an  object  of  ado- 
ration of  its  own,  which  it  declares,  like 
St.  Paul,  as  the  reality  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped by  the  others.  Its  declaration, 
however,  unlike  St.  Paul's,  is  necessarily 
of  extreme  brevity,  for  this  unknown  God 
is  nothing  else  than  the  unknowable.  It 
is  the  philosopher's  substance  of  the  uni- 
verse underlying  phenomena;  and  it 
raises  our  lives  somehow  by  making  us 
feel  our  ignorance  of  it.  These  three 
sects  we  may  call  Unitarians,  Deists,  and 
Pantheists.  There  is  a  fourth  which  con- 
siders them  all  three  ridiculous ;  but  the 
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third,  with  its  unknowable,  the  most  ridic- 
ulous of  all.  This  fourth  sect  has  also  its 
God,  which  is  best  described  by  saying 
that  it  differs  from  the  unknowable  in 
being  known  in  one  particular  way.  It  is 
revealed  in  a  general  tendency,  discover- 
able in  human  a£Eairs,  which,  taking  one 
thousand  years  with  another,  is  alleged  on 
the  whole  to  make  for  righteousness  or 
for  progress.  The  individual  man  is  not 
made  in  God's  image ;  but  the  fortunes  or 
the  misfortunes  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  are  something  still  better  —  they  are 
the  manifestations  of  God  himself.  Lastly, 
we  have  a  fifth  sect,  nearest  akin  to  the 
fourth,  but  difiEering  from  it  and  from  all 
the  others  in  one  important  particular.  It 
rids  itself  of  any  idea  of  God  altogether, 
as  a  complete  superfluity.  An  object  of 
adoration,  like  all  the  others,  it  has ;  and, 
like  the  fourth,  it  finds  this  object  in  the 
tendencies  of  human  history.  But  why,  it 
asks,  should  we  call  them  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God?  Why  wander  ofiE  to  any- 
thing so  completely  beside  the  point? 
They  are  not  the  manifestations  of  God. 
It  is  obvious  what  they  are;  they  are  the 
manifestations  of  humanity.  We  have 
here,  und«r  our  noses,  in  a  visible  and 
tangible  form,  the  true  object  of  all  these 
sublime  emotions,  those  hours  of  comfort- 
ing contemplation,  which  men  have  been 
offering  in  vain  to  the  acceptance  of  all 
the  infinities  in  rotation.  The  object 
which  we  have  scoured  the  universe  and 
ransacked  our  fancies  to  find,  has  all  the 
while  been  actually  in  contact  with  our- 
selves, and  we  ourselves  have  been  act- 
ually integral  parts  of  it. 

Here,  then,  classified  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  are  the  principal  forms  of  reli- 
gion, which  those  who  reject  Christianity 
are  now  offering  the  world,  in  the  name 
of  science,  as  substitutes.  Now  the  great 
fact  which  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this: 
however  much  the  four  first  differ  from 
one  another  and  from  the  last,  yet  the 
main  tenets  of  the  last  form  an  integral 
part  of  all.  The  worshippers  of  humanity 
base  their  worship  of  it  on  certain  beliefs 
as  to  evolution  and  progress,  which  give 
to  human  events  some  collective  and  co- 
hercnl  meaning.  Every  one  of  the  other 
Btcts,  let  it  worship  what  it  will,  bases  its 


worship  on  precisely  the  same  foundatioi 
The  scientific  theists,  denying  both 
future  life  and  a  revelation,  and  yet  mail 
taining  that  God  has  moral  relations  witi 
man,  and  that  a  man's  personal  pleasur 
is  the  least  thing  a  man  lives  for,  can  eji 
plain  such  a  doctrine  only  by  affirming  ; 
social  progress  which  enlarges  the  put 
poses  of  the  individual  and  exhibits  th< 
purpose  of  God.  The  religion  of  the  uo 
knowable  is  obviously  but  the  religion  o: 
humanity,  with  the  unknowable  placed 
under  it,  like  the  body  of  a  violoncello,  in 
the  hope  of  producing  a  deeper  moral 
vibration ;  and  of  every  form  of  scientific 
theism  we  may  say  the  same  with  equal 
even  if  not  with  such  obvious  truth.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  anybody  will  dispute 
this,  otherwise  I  should  dwell  on  it  longer, 
so  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  I  will 
take  it  then  for  admitted  that  in  all  scien- 
tific religions,  in  all  our  modern  religions 
that  deny  a  future  life  and  a  revelation, 
the  religion  of  humanity  is  an  essential,  is 
indeed  the  main  ingredient.  Let  us  now 
consider  with  a  little  more  exactness  what, 
as  a  series  of  propositions,  this  religion  of 
humanity  is. 

Every  religious  doctrine  has  some  idea 
at  the  bottom  of  it  far  simpler  than  the 
propositions  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
stated  logically.  Let  us  see  what  is  the 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  religious  doc- 
trine of  humanity.  It  appeals  to  us  most 
forcibly  perhaps  under  its  nejs^ative  aspect. 
Under  that  aspect  we  may  seize  it  com- 
pletely, thus.  Let  us  take  Shakespeare *s 
lines,  — 

Life  is  a  tale, 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Let  us  realize  fully  all  that  these  lines 
mean.  The  idea  in  question  is  a  protest 
against  that  meaning. 

In  this  form,  however,  there  is  nothing 
scientific  about  it.  It  is  merely  the  pro- 
test of  an  individual  based  on  his  own 
emotions,  and  any  other  individual  may 
with  equal  force  contradict  it.  To  make 
it  scientific  it  must  be  transferred  to  a  dif- 
ferent basis  —  from  the  subjective  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  to  the  objective 
history  of  the  race.     The   value  to  each 
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xsan  of  his  own  personal  lot  depends  en- 
'^'rely  on  what  each  man  thinks  it  is.    No 
^ne  else  can  observe  it ;  therefore  no  one 
«lse  can  dispute  about  it.     But  the  lot  of 
the  race  at  large  is  open  to  the  observation 
of  all.     It  is  obvious  to  all  that  this  lot  is 
2d  ways  changing,  and  the  nature  of  these 
changes,  whether  they  have  any  meaning 
in  them  or  none,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion, 
l>ut  of  facts  and  inductions  from  facts. 
The  religious  doctrine  of  humanity  asserts 
that  they  have  a  meaning.     It  asserts  that 
they  follow  a  certain  rational  order,  and 
that  whether  or  no  they  are  related  to  the 
purposes  of  any  God,  they  have  a  constant 
and  a  definite  relation  to  ourselves.     It 
asserts  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be,  always  working  to- 
gether—  though  it  may  be  very  slowly  — 
to  improve  the  kind  of  happiness  possible 
for  the  human  being,  and  to  increase  the 
numbers  by  whom  such  happiness  will  be 
enjoyed. 

Here,  put  in  its  logical  and  categorical 
form,  is  the  primary  doctrine  common  to 
all  our  scientific  religions.    The  instant, 
however,  it  is   thus    expressed,  another 
proposition,  through  a  process  of  logical 
chemistry,  adheres  to  it  and  becomes  part 
of  its  structure.    This  proposition  relates 
not  to  the  tendencies  of  the  race,  but  to 
the  constitution  of  the  average  individual 
character.     It  asserts,  and  very  truly,  that 
a  natural  element  in  that  character  is  sym- 
pathy; but  it  asserts  more  than  this.    It 
asserts  that  sympathy,  even  as  it  exists 
now,  is  a  feeling  far  stronger  and  wider 
than  has  usually  been  supposed ;  that  it  is 
capable,  even  now,  when  once  the  idea  of 
progress  has  been  apprehended,  of  mak- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  race  a  part  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  individual,  and  inspiring 
the  individual  to  work  for  the  progress  in 
which   he  shares ;    and  it    asserts    that, 
strong  as  sympathy  is  now,  it  will  acquire, 
as  time  goes  on,  a  strength  incalculably 
heater. 
/      These  two  propositions  united  may  be 
hummed  up  thus.    The  human  race  as  a 
Whole  is  a  progressive  and  improving  or- 
ganism ;  and  the  conscience,  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  that  such  is  the  case, 
^Will  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  continued 
progress  in  the  future,  and  will  make  the 


individual  a  devoted  and  happy  partaker 
of  it 

Here  is  the  religion  of  humanity  reduced 
to  its  simplest  elements.     I  have  called 
it  the  religion  of  humanity  because  the 
name   is  now  familiar,  and  may  help  to 
show  the  reader  what  it  is  I  am  talking 
about.    But  having  used  it  thus  far,  I  shall 
now  beg  leave  to  change  it,  and  instead  of 
the  religion  of  humanity  I  shall  speak  of 
the  creed  of  optimism.     For  my  present 
purpose  it  is  a  great  deal  clearer.    A  reli- 
gion is  a  creed  touched  with  emotion ;  a 
creed  is  nothing  but  a  dry  series  of  propo- 
sitions.    My  present  purpose  is  simply  to 
examine  two  dry  propositions,  and  I  will 
put  all  questions  of  emotion  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  background.     I  am  aware 
that  the  word  optimism  is  sometimes  used 
with  a  meaning  which  many  devotees  of 
the  religion  of  humanity  would  repudiate. 
George  Eliot,  for  instance,  declared  she 
was  not  an  optimist.     Things  were  not 
for  the  best,  she   said;    but  they  were\ 
always  tending  to  get  better.    She  accordJ* 
ingly  said  that  she  would  sooner  describe 
herself  as  a  meliorist.    Nobody  again  lays 
greater  or  more  solemn  weight  on  the 
doctrine  of  progress  than  does  Mr.  John 
Morley ;  and  yet  nobody  would  more  bit- 
terly ridicule  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss.     But  in  spite  of  the  sober  and  even 
sombre  view  which  such  thinkers  take  of 
the  human  lot,  they  still  believe  that  it 
holds  some  distinct  and  august  meaning, 
that  the  tides  of  affairs,  however  troubled, 
do  not  eddy  aimlessly,  and  do  not  flow 
towards  the  darkness,  but  keep  due  on 
towards  the  light,  however  distant    They 
believe,  in  short,  that  the  human  lot  has 
something  in  it,  which   makes  it,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  can  see  clearly,  a  thing  to 
be  acquiesced  in  not  merely  with  resigna- 
tion, but  devoutness.    The  soberest  ad-  ; 
herents  of  the  religion  of  humanity  admit  - 
as  much  as  this  ;  and  no  violence  is  done  , 
to  the  meaning,  or  even  to  the  associations 
of  the  word,  if  all  who  admit  thus  much, 
from  the  most  to  the  least  sanguine,  are 
classed  together  under  the  common  name 
of  optimists. 

And  now  having  seen  what  optimism  is, 
let  us  before  going  farther,  make  ourselves 
quite  clear  as  towhat  results  on  life  its 
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exponents  claim  for  it.  They  do  not  claim 
for  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  claimed  for 
Christianity,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  code.  Our  modern  optimists, 
without  a  single  exception,  hold  the  foun- 
dations of  the  moral  code  to  be  social. 
According  to  their  theory,  all  its  cardinal 
precepts  nave  been  the  results  not  of  be- 
lief, but  of  experience,  and  simply  repre- 
sent the  conditions  essential  to  social 
union.  Belief,  in  certain  important  ways, 
may  modify  them ;  but  it  neither  created 
them  nor  can  substantially  change  them. 
Christianity,  for  instance,  nas  put  chastity 
on  a  pedestal,  but  it  was  not  Christianity 
that  made  adultery  a  crime,  nor  would  the 
completcst  atheism  enable  us  to  construct 
a  society  which  could  live  and  thrive  with- 
out some  sexual  discipline.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  modern  science,  and  we 
may  all  accept  it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  true. 
Since  then  the  propositions  which  com- 
pose the  creed  of  optimism  are  not  prop- 
ositions from  which  the  moral  code  is 
deduced,  what  moral  result  is  supposed  to 
spring  from  an  assent  to  them?  The 
/esult  is  supposed  to  be  this  —  not  any 
new  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  that 
code,  but  a  new  heart  in  obeying  it.  In 
other  words,  the  end  of  moral  conduct 
fbeing  the  welfare  of  society,  our  assent  to 
/'the  creed  of  optimism  makes  that  welfare 
■  incalculably  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than 

I  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  converts  a  mere 
avoidance  of  such  overt  acts  as  would  in- 
jure it  into  a  willing,  a  constant,  an  eager 
effort  to  promote  it.  This  is  what  opti- 
mism, when  assented  to,  and  acting  on  the 
emotions,  claims  to  do  for  conduct ;  and 
indeed  it  is  no  slight  thing.  It  is  a  thing 
that  makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
life  of  a  race  of  brutes,  and  the  life  of  a 
race  with  something  which  we  have  hith- 
erto called  divine  in  it.  For  those  who 
deny  any  other  life  but  the  present,  what 
optimism  announces  is  practically  the  re- 
creation of  the  soul,  and  our  reclemption 
from  the  death  of  an  existence  merely 
■elfish  and  animal.  Optimism  announces 
thiiit  and  of  all  scientific  creeds  it  alone 
pretends  to  do  so;  and  if  its  propositions 
are  true,  there  are  plausible  grounds  for 
•rguing  that  a  genuine  religion  of  the  kind 
dcicribed  will  result  from  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  which 
I  propose  to  ask  — y4r/  its  propositions 
true?  Or  are  we  certain  that  they  are 
true?  And  if  we  are  certain,  on  what 
klndi  of  evidence  do  we  base  our  cer- 
tainty? We  have  already  got  them  into 
condition  to  be  submittecf  to  this  inquiry. 
have  atripped  them,  so  to  speak,  for 


the  operation.  There  they  stand,  twc 
naked  propositions,  whose  sole  claim  tc 
our  acceptance  is  that  they  are  scientific 
truths,  that  they  are  genuine  inductions 
from  carefully  observed  facts,  that  the3 
have  been  reached  legitimately  by  the 
daylight  of  reason,  that  prejudice  and 
emotion  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  that  they  stand,  in  short,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  any  accepted 
generalization  of  physics  or  physiology. 
One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  prop- 
osition relating  to  the  changes  of  human 
history ;  the  other  is  a  proposition  relat- 
ing to  the  sympathetic  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

I  propose  to  show  that  the  first  is  not 
as  yet  a  legitimate  generalization  at  all; 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  as  at  present 
known,  not  only  are  insufiicient,  but  point 
in  two  opposite  ways,  that  the  certainty 
with  which  the  proposition  is  held  by  our 
scientific  instructors  is  demonstrably  due 
to  some  source  quite  other  than  scienti6c 
evidence,  and  finally,  that  even  if,  in  any 
sense,  the  proposition  should  be  found 
true,  the  truth  would  be  found  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  based  on  it. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  show  with 
regard  to  the  proposition  asserting  prog- 
ress. With  regard  to  the  proposition  that 
deals  with  human  sympathy,  I  propose  to 
show  that  it  is  less  scientific  still,  that 
whilst  here  and  there  an  isolated  fact,  im- 
perfectly apprehended,  may  suggest  it, 
the  great  mass  of  facts  absolutely  and 
hopelessly  contradict  it,  and  furthermore, 
that  even  granting  its  truth,  its  truth 
would  cut  both  ways,  and  annihilate  the 
conclusions  it  supported. 

This  last  proposition  we  will  consider 
first.  Let  us  repeat  it  in  set  terms.  It 
asserts  that  the  sympathetic  feelings  of 
the  average  man  are  sufHciently  strong 
and  comprehensive  to  make  the  alleged 
progress  of  the  human  race  a  source  of 
appreciable  and  constant  satisfaction  to 
himself.  And  the  satisfaction  in  question 
is  no  mere  pensive  sentiment,  no  occa- 
sional sunbeam  gilding  an  hour  of  idle- 
ness ;  but  it  is  a  feeling  so  robust  and 
strong  that  it  can  not  only  hold  its  own 
amongst  our  ordinary  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  actually  impart  its  own  color  to  both. 
It  will  also,  as  progress  continues,  in- 
crease in  strength  and  in  importance. 

Now  in  considering  if  this  is  true,  let 
us  grant  all  that  can  be  granted ;  let  us 
grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that  progress 
is  an  acknowledged  reality  —  that  human 
history,  if  regarded  in  a  way  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  shows  us,  written  across 
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^t  in  gigantic  characters,  some  record  of 
general  and  still  continuing  improvement. 
Are  our  characters  such  that  the  knowl- 
-edge  of  this  fact  will  really  cause  us  any 
-flow  of  spirits  sufficiently  vivid  to  take 
rank  amongst  our  personal  joys,  and  to 
buoy  us  up  in  personal  despondency  and 
sorrow?  Or  again,  are  they  such  that 
this  general  improvement  of  the  race  will 
be  an  object  nearer  our  hearts  than  our 
own  private  prosperity,  and  will  really  in- 
cite us  to  sacrifice  our  strength  and  our 
pleasures  to  its  promotion?  To  these 
questions  there  are  two  answers,  which  1 
shall  give  separately. 

The  first  answer  is,  that  from  one  point 
of  view  they  are  simply  questions  of  de- 
gree. For  instance,  supposing  it  were 
suddenly  made  known  to  all  of  us,  that 
some  extraordinary  amelioration  in  the 
human  lot  would,  owing  to  certain  causes, 
accomplish  itself  during  the  next  ten  days, 
the  whole  race  would  probably  experience 
a  sense  of  overmastering  joy,  through 
which  ordinary  sorrows  and  annovances 
would  hardly  make  themselves  felt  Or 
again,  should  it  be  known  that  this  glori- 
ous piece  of  progress  were  contingent  on 
every  one  making  some  specified  effort, 
we  may  safely  say  that  for  the  time  very 
few  men  would  be  idle.  And  again, 
should  it  be  known  that  by  indulgence  in 
personal  passion  the  results  of  this  prog- 
ress would  be  grievously  and  visibly 
diminished,  for  ten  days,  doubtless,  self- 
restraint  would  be  general.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  we  suppose  the  rate  of  the 
progress  to  be  slower,  and  the  importance 
to  the  result  of  each  separate  act  to  be 
less,  our  satisfaction  in  the  one  and  our 
anxiety  about  the  other  would  dwindle,  till 
the  former  would  be  perceptible  only  in 
the  hush  of  all  other  emotions ;  and  the 
Utter,  as  affecting  action,  would  cease  to 
be  perceptible  at  all. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  such  is  the 

law  which   this  feeling  would  follow,  we 

^ave  only  to  look  at  the  commonest  expe- 

**iences  of  life ;   for  the  sympathy  with 

general  progress  of  which  we  are  alleged 

^o  be  capable,  is  not  supposed  to  have 

-Anything  miraculous  about  it,  but  to  be 

pimply  a  particular  application  of  a  faculty 

}  «i  daily  exercise.     Now  an  ordinary  man 

^  s  delighted  if  some  great  good  fortune 

^^appens  to  some  other  who  is  very  near 

nd  dear  to  him  —  if  his  son  or  his  daugh- 

er  or  his  brother,  for  instance,  marries 

ell  and  happily ;  but  if  the  same  good 

fortune  happens  to  some  unknown  con- 

^^ection,  his  delight  is  at  best  of  a  very 

lukewarm  kind;  whilst  if  he  hears  of  a 


happy  marriage  in  Germany,  it  is  non- 
sense to  pretend  that  he  is  really  delighted 
at  all.  Again,  if  he  reads  in  the  Times  of 
an  accident  to  a  train  in  America,  he  says 
it  is  shocking,  and  goes  on  with  his  break- 
fast; but  if  a  telegram  comes  to  inform 
him  that  his  son  was  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, he  at  once  is  in  torture  till  he  learns 
if  his  son  is  safe.  So  too  with  regard  to 
conduct,  the  consequences  to  be  expected 
from  any  given  act  will  influence  his 
choice  or  his  avoidance  of  it  in  proportion 
to  their  nearness  or  their  remoteness,  to 
their  certainty  or  their  uncertainty,  to  the 
clearness  witn  which  he  is  able  to  grasp 
them,  and  also  to  their  objective  magni- 
tude relative  to  the  amount  of  effort  re- 
quired from  himself  in  doing  the  act 
or  in  abstaining  from  it.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  cases  where  the  consequences  are 
consequences  to  the  doer.  A  reward  to 
be  given  in  ten  years  time  stimulates  no 
one  as  much  as  a  reward  to  be  given  to- 
morrow ;  nor  does  a  fit  of  the  gout  hover- 
ing dimly  in  the  future  keep  the  hand  from 
the  bottle  like  a  twinge  already  threaten- 
ing. Again,  if  the  ill  consequences  of  an 
act  otherwise  pleasant  have  in  them  the 
smallest  uncertainty,  a  numerous  class  is 
always  ready  to  risk  them;  and  as  the 
uncertainty  becomes  greater,  this  class  in- 
creases. All  intemperance,  all  gambling, 
all  extravagance,  all  sports  such  as  cricket 
and  hunting,  and  the  very  possibility  of  a 
soldier^s  life  as  a  profession,  depend  on 
this  fact.  Few  men  would  enlist  if  they 
knew  that  they  would  be  shot  in  a  twelve- 
month ;  few  men  would  go  hunting  if  they 
knew  they  would  come  home  on  a  stretch- 
er. And  what  is  true  of  men's  acts  re- 
garded as  affecting  themselves,  is  equally 
true  of  them  regarded  as  affecting  others. 
Sympathy  follows  the  same  laws  as  self- 
ishness. Supposing  a  young  man  knew 
that  if  he  did  a  certain  action. his  mother 
would  instantly  hear  of  it  and  die  of  grief 
in  consequence,  he  would  be  a  young  man 
of  very  exceptional  badness  if  this  knowl- 
edge were  not  a  violent  check  on  him. 
But  suppose  the  act  were  only  one  of  a 
series,  making  his  general  conduct  only  a 
little  worse,  and  suppose  that  the  chance 
of  his  mother's  hearing  of  it  were  slight, 
and  that  it  would,  if  she  did  hear  of  it, 
cost  her  only  one  extra  sigh,  the  check  so 
strong  in  the  first  case  would  in  this  be 
extremely  feeble.  Here  again  is  a  point 
more  important  still.  In  the  case  of  any 
act,  regarded  as  affecting  others,  whicn 
involves  effort  or  sacrifice,  the  motive  to 
perform  it  depends  for  its  strength  or 
I  weakness  on  the  proportion  between  the 
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amount  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  amount  of 

food  to  be  achieved  by  it.  A  man  may 
e  willing  to  die  to  save  his  wife's  honor, 
but  he  will  hardlv  be  willing  to  do  so  to 
save  her  new  ball-dress,  even  though  she 
herself  thinks  the  latter  of  most  value. 
A  man  would  deny  himself  one  truffle  to 
keep  a  hundred  men  from  starving,  but  he 
would  not  himself  starve  to  give  a  hun- 
dred men  one  truffle.  The  effort  is  im- 
mense on  one  side,  the  result  infinitesimal 
on  the  other,  and  sympathy  does  nothing 
to  alter  the  unequal  balance.  Lastly,  re- 
sults to  others,  as  apprehended  by  sympa- 
thy, even  when  not  small  themselves,  are 
made  small  by  distance.  No  man  thinks 
so  much  o£  what  will  happen  to  his  great- 
grandchildren as  he  does  of  what  will  hap- 
pen to  his  children;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  raise  money  for  building  a  hospital 
which  would  not  be  finished  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.  Sympathy  then  with  other 
people,  or  with  any  cause  or  any  object 
affecting  them,  influences  our  actions  in 
proportion  as  the  people  are  near  to  us,  or 
as  the  objects  are  large,  distinct,  or  im- 
portant ;  whence  it  follows  that  to  produce 
a  given  strength  of  motive,  the  more  dis- 
tant an  object  is  the  larger  and  more  dis- 
tinct it  must  be. 

And  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race;  and  supposing  it 
to  be  a  fact,  and  accepting  it  as  described 
by  its  prophets,  let  us  consider  how  far 
our  svmpathies  are  really  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  it.  Is  it  quick  enough  ?  Is  it 
distinct  enough  ?  Is  there  a  reasonable 
proportion  between  the  efforts  demanded 
from  us  on  its  behalf,  and  the  results  to 
be  anticipated  from  these  efforts?  And 
how  far,  in  each  individual  case,  are  the 
results  certain  or  doubtful? 

Now  one  of  the  first  things  which  our 
scientific  optimists  impress  on  us  is,  that 
this  progress  is  extremely  slow.  Before 
it  has  brought  the  general  lot  to  a  condi- 
tion which  in  itself  is  even  approximately 
satisfactory,  "  immeasurable  geologic  pe- 
riods of  time,"  Mr.  Morley  tells  us,  will 
have  to  intervene ;  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  in  this  review,  a  month  or  two 
since,  warned  us  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
He  is  far  more  sanguine  indeed  than 
Mr.  Morley;  but  even  he  thinks  that  we 
must  wait  for  three  thousand  years,  before 
the  results  of  progress  begin  to  be  worth 
talking  about.  Now,  "  to  a  practical  man," 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  **  three  thousand  years 
is  an  eternity."  I  quite  agree  with  him; 
to  a  practical  man  it  is ;  and  thus,  whether 
his  calculations  are  accepted,  or  Mr.  Mor- 
ley *s,  our  own  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 


eral welfare  are  divided  by  a  practical  eter- 
nity from  their  first  appreciable  fruits. 
Now  since  Mr.  Harrison  refers  us  to  prac- 
tical men,  let  us  try  to  imagine,  guided  bv 
our  common  experience,  how  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  kind  of  progress  was  a  real- 
ity, would  be  likely  to  affect  the  practical 
men  we  know.  Let  us  first  think  how  it 
would  affect  their  feelings ;  and  then  how, 
through  their  feelings,  it  would  affect 
their  actions.  The  two  questions  are  sep- 
arate, and  involve  different  sets  of  consid- 
erations. 

To  begin  then  with  the  question  of 
mere  feeling.  If  we  wish  to  form  some 
conjecture  as  to  how  men  are  likely  to  feel 
about  the  things  of  the  remote  future,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  resort  to  a  test 
which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  optimists 
themselves,  and  consider  how  men  feel 
about  the  things  of  the  remote  past.  Of 
course,  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  a 
man*s  own  life,  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
past  differ  in  kind  from  those  excited  by 
the  future ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  one, 
we  may  say  with  confidence,  is  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  the  intensity  of  the  other.  If  a  maa 
who  has  caused  himself  suffering  by  his 
own  acts,  forgets  that  suffering  the  first 
moment  it  is  over,  he  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  possibility  of  its 
repetition.  And  the  same  thing  will  hold 
good  as  to  our  feeling  for  past  and  future 
generations.  Events  that  are  going  to 
happen  three  thousand  years  hence  will 
hardly  be  more  to  us  than  events  which 
happened  three  thousand  years  ago.  Now 
what  man  in  any  practical  sense  cares  any- 
thing about  what  happened  three  thousand 
years  ago?  To  re-people  the  cities  and 
temples  of  the  past  —  Memphis,  and 
Thebes,  and  Babylon  —  to  see  at  the  call 
of  the  imagination  the  earth  give  up  her 
dead,  and  buried  generations  come  and  go 
before  us,  is  no  doubt  an  occupation  that 
many  of  us  find  fascinating.  But  the 
pleasure  of  watching  these  duevijifa  Kopriva 
has  nothing  akin  to  any  personal  interest 
in  them.  Neither,  again,  has  the  interest 
taken  in  them  by  the  historian.  Were  we 
to  learn  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  been  repeated 
ten  times  over,  or  that  a  million  slaves  had 
been  tortured  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  nobody's 
spirits  would  be  in  the  least  damped  by 
the  intelligence.  The  strongest  feelings 
producible  by  the  longest  contemplation 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  and  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  antiquity  are  mere  phan- 
toms, mere  wraiths,  mere  reflections  of 
the  reflections  of  shadows,  when  com- 
pared with  the  annoyance  producible  by  a 
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smolcy  chimney.  Supposing  we  were  to 
discover  that  three  thousand  years  ago 
there  was  a  perfectly  happy  and  a  per- 
fectly civilized  society,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  still  perfectly  plain  to  us,  the 
discovery  no  doubt  would  be  intensely  in- 
teresting if  it  afforded  us  any  model  that 
we  could  ourselves  imitate.  But  our  in- 
terest would  be  centred  in  the  thought  not 
that  other  people  had  been  happy,  but  that 
we,  or  that  our  children,  were  going  to 
be.  The  two  feelings  are  totally  difEerent. 
Supposing  we  were  to  discover  on  some 
Egyptian  papyrus  a  receipt  for  making  a 
certa.in  delicious  tart,  the  pleasure  we 
might  take  in  eating  the  tart  ourselves 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  gratifi- 
cation at  the  pleasure  it  gave  Sesostris. 
The  conclusion,  then,  that  we  may  draw 
from  our  obvious  apathy  as  to  the  happi- 
ness of  our  remote  ancestors  is  that  we 
are  really  equally  apathetic  as  to  the  happi- 
ness of  our  remote  descendants.  As  the 
past  ceases  to  be  remote  —  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  recent,  some  faint  pulsa- 
tions of  sympathy  begin  to  stir  in  us ; 
when  we  get  to  the  lives  of  our  grand- 
fathers the  feeling  may  be  quite  recogniz- 
able ;  when  we  get  to  the  lives  of  our 
Others,  it  may  be  strong.  This  is  true  ; 
^^ci  the  same  thine  holds  good  as  to  the 
future.  We  may  feel  strongly  about  the 
lives  of  our  children,  more  weakly  about 
the  lives  of  our  grandchildren,  and  then 
presently  we  cease  to  have  any  feeling  at 
all.  Were  we  promised  that  progress  in 
the  future  would  be  quicker  than  progress 
-n  the  past,  the  case  would  change  in  pro- 
portion to  this  promised  quickness ;  but 
fhis  is  precisely  what  we  are  not  prom- 
ised. 

^  said  that  this  appeal  to  the  past  was 
5?Sgested  by  the  optimists  themselves. 
*^e  feelings  indeed  which  they  dwell 
^Pon  as  producible  are  somewhat  aifferent 
"Qm  those  on  which  I  have  just  com- 
P^nted.  But  they  are  less  to  the  point  as 
"*5^icating  the  possibility  of  any  sympathy 
J*'th  the  future,  and  are  seen  when  ana- 
*y^^d  to  be  even  more  fantastic.  What 
*he  optimist  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  feel, 
*^5^  feel,  and  if  we  do  but  think  over 
*^gs»  must  feel,  is  not  so  much  gladness 
^  sorrow  at  our  ancestors  having  been 
•l^I^py  or  unhappy,  as  gratitude  towards 
U^^m,  forthe  happiness  that  their  efiEorts 
"^v^e  secured  for  us.  Now  the  efforts  of 
^^>^  ancestors  have  secured  us  a  great 
''^tinber  of  things ;  if  they  have  secured 
^^  our  happiness  thev  have  secured  us 
^»o  our  afflictions.  If  we  owe  to  them 
our  present  medical  skill,  we  also  owe  to 
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them  consumption,  and  gout,  and  scrofula. 
Our  gratitude  therefore  is  to  be  of  a  some- 
what eclectic  character.  Its  object  is  not 
the  whole  of  our  ancestors,  but  only  that 
proportion  of  them  whose  lives  have  been 
beneficial  to  us.  But  we  can  never  know 
accurately  what  that  proportion  is.  It  is 
an  undistinguished  part  of  a  dimly  appre- 
hended whole.  How  are  we  to  be  grateful 
to  a  shadowy  abstraction  like  this  ?  Mr. 
Harrison  might  tell  us,  and  he  actually 
does  tell  us,  that  we  know  our  ancestral 
benefactors  through  certain  illustrious 
specimens  of  them  —  "poets,  artists, 
thinkers,  teachers,  rulers,  discoverers ;  *' 
indeed,  he  says  that  the  worshipping  grat- 
itude in  question  "is  felt  in  its  most  defi- 
nite mode  when  we  enter  into  communion  '* 
with  such  great  men  as  these.  This  no 
doubt  makes  the  idea  clearer ;  but  it  only 
does  so  to  make  its  absurdity  clearer  also. 
Some  great  men  have  done  good  to  pos- 
terity— good  which  we  feel  now;  but 
many  have  done  evil ;  and  there  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  them 
has  done  what.  Is  Frederick  the  Great, 
for  instance,  to  be  the  object  of  worship- 
ping gratitude,  or  of  aversion?  Are  we 
to  enter  into  communion  with  him,  or 
avoid  him  ?  Or  supposing  all  such  doubts 
as  these  to  be  settled,  and  the  calendar  of 
the  saints  of  progress  to  be  edited  to  the 
satisfaction  of  us  all,  there  are  difficulties 
still  greater  behind.  Many  men  whose 
actions  have  been  undoubtedly  beneficial, 
have  been  personally  of  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful character ;  the  good  they  have  done  to 
posterity  has  been  in  many  cases  unfore- 
seen and  unintended  by  themselves;  or 
even  if  they  have  foreseen  it,  love  of  pos- 
terity has  not  been  their  motive  in  doing 
it.  Who,  for  instance,  feels  any  worship- 
ping gratitude  to  Lord  Bacon  ?  We  may 
admire  his  genius,  or  may  recognize  his 
services ;  but  benefit  to  us  was  not  his 
object  in  producing  them,  and  therefore 
our  gratitude  is  not  their  recompense.  It 
is  as  irrational  to  be  grateful  for  an  unin- 
tended benefit,  as  it  is  to  be  angry  for  an 
unintended  injury.  Of  course  we  have 
some  feeling  about  such  great  men.  It  is 
shown  in  its  strongest  form  in  the  people 
we  call  hero-worshippers.  But  the  feeling 
of  the  hero-worshipper  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  vicarious  feeling  for  humanity,  pos- 
tulated by  our  optimists.  The  hero-wor- 
shipper admires  his  heroes  because  they 
dififer  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  be- 
cause they  resemble  and  represent  them. 
Even  could  we  imagine  that  one  or  two 
great  men  actually  foresaw  our  existence, 
and  toiled  for  us  with  a  prophetic  love,  we 
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fields  last  for  one  more  uakaown  genera- 
tion?    It  is  perfectly  plain  we  ao  not. 
The  utter  inefficacy  of  the  motives  sup- 
plied by  devotion  to  progress  for  its  own 
sake,  may  at  once  be  realized  by  compar- 
ing them  with  the  motives  supplied  by 
devotion  to  it  for  the  sake  of  Christianity. 
The  least  thing  that  the  Christian  does  to 
others  he  does  to  Christ.     However  slight 
the  result,  Christ  judges  it  by  the  e£Eort 
and   the  intention ;  a  single  mite  may  be 
valued  by  him  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  however  far  away  from  us 
may    be  the  human  beings   we   benefit, 
Christ,  who  is  served  through  them,  is 
oear.     But  the  naked  doctrine  of  progress 
has  no  idea  in  it  at  all  analogous  to  this 
idea,  of  Christ,     Compared  with  Christian- 
ity,   it  is  like  an  optical  instrument  with 
some  essential  lens  wanting.     Christianity 
made  our  infinitesimal  influence  infinite ; 
scientific   optimism    makes    our   infinite 
influence  infinitesimal. 

Hut  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  idea 
of  general  progress  is  not  supposed  to 
move  and  stimulate  us  directly,  but  is 
€ml>odied  for  each  one  of  us  in  some 
homely  and  definite  service  which  we  can 
<io  to  those  about  us ;  and  that  we  do  not 
do  such  service  for  the  love  of  the  race 
'**  general,  but  rise  to  the  general  love 
through  doing  the  particular  services. 
The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  If  this  is 
^^1  that  is  claimed  for  the  idea  of  prog- 
ress, all  claim  for  it  that  it  influences  ac- 
tion is  abandoned.  It  does  not  tend  to 
™^kc  men  energetic,  philanthropic,  and 
'Jseful  who  are  not  so  naturally.  Such 
™^0  it  leaves  exactly  as  it  finds  them  — 
*he  selfish,  selfish  still,  and  the  filthy,  filthy 
?**n.  It  affects  those  only  who  act  well 
independently  of  it ;  and  all  that  it  can  be 
supposed  to  do  for  these  is  not  to  make 
J**^m  choose  a  particular  line  of  conduct, 
bat  to  give  them  a  new  excuse  for  being 
P'^ased  with  themselves  at  having  chosen 
*^  This  brings  us  back  to  the  question 
^*  mere  feeling;  and  the  feeling  supposed 
^  lie  produced  by  the  idea  of  progress, 
^^  have  already  seen  to  be  a  mere  fancy 
**^d  illusion.  As  I  have  taken  special 
^•"e  to  point  out,  nobody  claims  for  opti- 
?'Sin  that  it  supplies  us  with  a  rule  of 
"E^ht.  That  is  supplied  by  social  science 
?^d  experience.  What  is  claimed  for  it 
'*  tliat  it  gives  us  new  motives  for  obeying 
*his  rule,  and  a  feeling  of  blessedness  in 
JJ*^  thought  that  it  is  being  obeyed.  We 
n^Ve  now  seen  that  in  no  appreciable  way 
"^^s  it  any  tendency  to  give  us  either. 

All  this  while  we  have  been  supposing 
t«at  progress  was  a  reality,  and  inquiring 


if  it  will  excite  certain  feelings.  Let  us 
now  reverse  our  suppositions.  Let  us 
suppose  the  admittedly  real  thing  to  be 
our  capacity  for  the  feelings,  and  inquire 
what  grounds  there  are  for  believing  in 
the  progress  which  is  to  excite  them.  Of 
course  the  question  is  not  one  which  can 
be  argued  out  in  a  page  or  two ;  but  we 
can  take  stock  in  a  general  way  of  what 
the  arguments  are.  The  first  feature  that 
strikes  us  in  human  history  is  change. 
Do  these  changes  follow  any  intelligible 
order?  If  so,  to  what  extent  do  they  fol- 
low it?  And  is  it  an  order  which  can 
afford  us  any  rational  satisfaction  ?  Now 
that  they  follow  some  intelKgible  order  to 
some  extent  is  perfectly  undeniable.  The 
advance  of  certain  races  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  and  from  a  civilization  that  is 
simple  to  a  civilization  that  is  complex, 
is  a  fact  staring  all  of  us  in  the  face; 
and  with  regard  to  certain  stages  of  tiiis 
advance,  few  people  will  seriously  deny 
that  it  has  been  satisfactory.  It  is  true 
that,  putting  aside  all  theological  views  of 
man,  certain  races  of  savages  have  in  all 
probability  been  the  happiest  human  ani- 
mals that  ever  existed  ;  still  if  we  consider 
the  earliest  condition  of  the  races  that 
have  become  civilized,  we  may  no  doubt 
say  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  advance 
of  civilization  made  life  a  better  thing  for 
them.  But  is  it  equally  plain  that  after  a 
certain  point  has  been  past,  the  contin- 
uance of  the  advance  has  had  the  same 
sort  of  result  ?  The  inhabitants  of  France 
under  Henri  IV.  may  have  been  a  happier 
set  of  men  than  its  inhabitants  under 
Clovis;  but  were  its  inhabitants  under 
Louis  XVI.  a  happier  set  of  men  than  its 
inhabitants  under  Henri  IV.?  Again,  if 
civilizations  rise,  civilizations  also  fall. 
Is  it  certain  that  the  new  civilizations 
which  in  time  succeed  the  old  bring  the 
human  lot  to  a  veritably  higher  level  ?  To 
answer  these  questions,  or  even  to  realize 
what  these  questions  are,  we  must  brand 
into  our  consciousness  many  considera- 
tions which,  though  when  we  think  of  them 
they  are  truisms,  we  too  often  forget  to 
think  of.  To  begin,  then :  progress  for 
those  who  deny  a  God  and  a  future  life, 
means  nothing,  and  can  mean  nothing  but 
such  changes  as  may  make  men  happier; 
and  this  meaning  again  further  unfolds 
itself  into  a  reference  first  to  the  intensity 
of  the  happiness ;  secondly,  to  the  num- 
bers who  partake  in  it.  Thus,  what  is 
commonly  called  a  superior  civilization 
ne«d  not,  after  a  certain  step,  indicate  any 
real  progress.  It  may  even  be  a  disguise 
of  retrogression.     It  seems,  for  instance. 
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hardly  doubtful  that  in  England  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  some  fifty  years  ago 
was  worse  than  it  had  been  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  factory  system  during 
Its  earlier  stages  of  development,  though  a 
main  element  in  the  most  rapid  advances 
of  civilization  ever  known  to  the  world, 
did  certainly  not  add  for  the  time  to  the 
sum-total  of  happiness.  The  mere  fact 
that  it  did  not  do  so  for  the  time  is  in 
itself  no  proof  that  it  may  not  have  done 
so  since ;  but  it  is  a  proof  that  the  most 
startling  advances  in  science,  and  the  mas- 
tery over  nature  that  has  come  of  them, 
need  not  necessarily  be  things  which,  in 
their  immediate  results,  can  give  any  sat- 
isfaction to  the  well-wishers  of  the  race  at 
large.  But  we  may  say  more  than  this. 
Not  only  need  material  civilization  indi- 
cate no  progress  in  the  lot  of  the  race  at 
large,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it 
really  adds  to  the  happiness  of  that  part 
of  the  race  who  receive  the  fullest  fruits 
'  of  it.  It  is  difficult  in  one  sense  to  deny 
that  express  trains  and  Cunard  steam- 
ships are  improvements  on  mail-coaches  or 
wretched  little  sailing-boats  like  the  May- 
flower. But  are  the  public  in  trains  hap- 
pier than  the  public  who  went  in  coaches? 
Is  there  more  peace  or  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  the  men  who  go  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  six  days  than  there  was  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers?  No 
doubt  we  who  have  been  brought  up 
amongst  modern  appliances  should  be 
made  miserable  for  the  time  if  they  were 
suddenly  taken  away  from  us.  But  to  say 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying 
that  we  are  happier  with  them  than  we 
should  have  been  if  we  had  never  had 
them.  A  man  would  be  miserable  who, 
being  fat  and,  fifty,  had  to  button  himself 
into  the  waistcoat  which  he  wore  when  he 
had  a  waist  and  was  nineteen.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  a  large-sized  waistcoat 
makes  his  middle  age  a  happier  time  than 
his  youth.  Advancing  civilization  creates 
wants,  and  it  supplies  wants;  it  creates 
habits  and  it  ministers  to  habits  ;  but  it  is 
not  always  exhilarating  us  with  fresh  sur- 
prises of  pleasure.  Suppose,  however,  we 
grant  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  in- 
crease of  material  wants,  together  with 
the  means  of  meeting  them,  does  add  to 
happiness,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there 
is  a  point  where  this  result  ceases.  A 
workman  who  dines  daily  off  beefsteak  and 
beer  may  be  happier  than  one  whose  din- 
ner is  water  and  black  bread ;  but  a  man 
whose  dinner  is  ten  different  dishes  need 
not  be  happier  than  the  man  who  puts  up 
with  four.    There  is  a  certain  point,  there- 


fore, not  an  absolute  point,  but  a  relative 
point,  beyond  which  advances  in  material 
civilization  are  not  progress  any  longer  — 
not  even  supposing  all  classes  to  have  a 
proportionate  share  in  it.  Accordingly 
the  fact  that  inventions  multiply,  that  com- 
merce extends,  that  distances  are  annihi- 
lated, that  country  gentlemen  have  big 
battues,  that  farmers  keep  five  hunters, 
that  their  daughters  despise  butter-mak- 
ing, and  that  even  agricultural  laborers 
have  pink  window-blinds,  is  not  in  itself 
any  proof  of  general  progress.  Progress 
is  a  tendency  not  to  an  extreme,  but  to  a 
mean. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  another  class  of 
facts,  generally  held  to  show  that  progress 
is  a  reality,  namely,  the  great  men  that 
civilization  has  produced.  Let  us,  for  in- 
stance, take  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Newtoc, 
or  a  Goethe,  and  compare  them  with  the 
Britons  and  the  Germans  of  the  time  of 
Tacitus.  Do  we  not  see  an  image  of 
progress  there  ?  To  this  argument  there 
is  more  than  ont  answer.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment that  points  to  something,  but  does 
not  point  to  so  much  as  those  who  use  it 
might  suppose.  No  doubt  a  man  like 
Newton  would  be  an  impossibility  in  an 
age  of  barbarism ;  we  may  give  to  civiliza- 
tion the  whole  credit  of  producing  him, 
and  admit  that  he  is  an  incalculable  ad- 
vance on  the  shrewdest  of  unlettered  sav- 
ages. But  though  we  find  that  ci  vilizations 
produce  greater  men  than  barbarism  we  do 
not  find  that  the  modern  civilizations  pro- 
duce greater  men  than  the  ancient.  Were 
they  all  to  meet  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
Newton  would  probably  not  find  Euclid 
his  inferior,  nor  would  Thucydides  show 
like  a  dwarf  by  Professor  Freeman.  Fur- 
ther, not  only  do  the  limits  of  exceptional 
greatness  show  no  tendency  to  expand, 
but  the  existence,  at  any  point,  of  excep- 
tionally great  men  is  no  sure  indication 
of  any  answering  elevation  amongst  the 
masses,  any  more  than  the  existence  of 
exceptionally  rich  men  is  a  sure  indication 
that  the  masses  are  not  poor.  The  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  Columbus  to  the 
American  savages  was,  unfortunately,  no 
sign  that  his  followers  were  not  in  many 
ways  inferior  to  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  that  prog- 
ress, in  the  sense  of  an  increasing  happi- 
ness for  an  increasing  number,  is  really  a 
continuous  movement  running  through  all 
the  changes  of  history  ?  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  are  no  facts  which  suggest  such 
a  conclusion,  but  they  are  absurdly  insuffi- 
cient in  number,  and  they  are  balanced  by 
others  equally  weighty,  and  of  quite  an 
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opposite  character.  Isolated  periods,  iso- 
lated institutioDS,  do  indeed  very  strik* 
ingly  exhibit  the  movement  in  question. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
it  is  the  development  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  looked  at  from  the  Catholic  stand- 
point. Again,  we  constantly  find  periods 
in  a  nation's  history  during  which  the  na- 
tional happiness  has  demonstrably  moved 
onwards.  Few  of  the  phenomena  on 
which  the  faith  in  progress  rests  have 
given  to  that  faith  such  a  violent  stimulus 
as  the  rapid  movement  observable  in  such 
periods.  A  case  in  point  is  the  immense 
and  undoubted  improvement  which  during 
the  past  forty  years  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  En- 
gland; and  no  doubt«  in  spite  of  the  ruin- 
ous price  paid  for  it,  France  purchased  by 
the  Revolution  an  improvement  not  dis- 
similar. But  these  movements  are  capa- 
ble of  an  interpretation  very  different  from 
that  which  our  sanguine  optimists  put  on 
them.  They  resemble  a  cure  from  an  ex- 
ceptional disease  rather  than  any  strength- 
ening of  the  normal  health.  Tne  French 
Revolution  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
have  been  a  chopping  up  of  society  and 
a  boiling  of  it  in  Medea's  caldron,  from 
whence  it  should  issue  forth  born  into  a 
new  existence.  In  reality  it  resembled  an 
ill-performed  surgical  operation,  which 
may  possibly  have  saved  the  nation's  life, 
but  has  shattered  its  nerves  and  disfigured 
it  till  this  day.  Whilst  as  for  ordinary 
democratic  reforms  —  and  this  is  plainest 
with  regard  to  those  which  have  been 
most  really  needed  —  their  utmost  effect 
has  been  to  cure  a  temporary  pain,  not  to 
add  a  permanent  pleasure.  They  have 
been  pills,  they  have  not  been  elixirs.* 

The  most  authenticated  cases,  then, 
which  we  have  of  any  genuine  progress 
are  to  all  appearance  mere  accidents  and 
episodes.  They  are  not  analogous  to  a 
man  progressing,  but  to  a  tethered  animal 
which  has  slipped  getting  up  on  its  legs 
again.  As  to  the  larger  movements  which 
form  the  main  feature  of  history,  such  as 
the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire,  these 
movements,  like  waves,  are  always  ob- 
served to  spend  themselves;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prove,  without  some  aid 
from  theology,  that  the  new  waves  which 
have   shaped  themselves  out  of  the  sub- 

*  The  causes  of  material  or  national  advance  will  be 
probably  recognized  in  time  as  being  mainly,  though 
not  entirely,  due  to  the  personal  ambitions  of  a  gifted 
and  vigorous  minority ;  and  the  processes  which  are 
now  regarded  as  signs  of  a  universal  progress,  are  con- 
stant cures,  or  attempts  at  cures,  nf  the  evils  or  malad- 
justments which  are  at  first  incident  to  any  important 
change. 
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sided  waters,  are  larger,  higher,  or  more 
important  than  the  last.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  parts  of  such  movements  as  history 
principally  records  ;  but  of  the  part  which 
for  our  modern  optimists  is  the  most  im- 
portant, which  is,  indeed,  the  only  im- 
portant part  for  them,  history  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  left  any  general  record  at 
all.  The  important  part  of  such  move- 
ments is  their  relation  to  the  happiness  of 
the  masses.  Does  any  one  pretend  that 
we  have  any  materials  for  tracing  through 
the  historic  ages  the  fluctuations  in  the 
lot  of  the  unnamed  multitudes?  Here 
and  there  some  riot,  some  servile  war,  or 
some  Jacquerie,  shows  us  that  at  a  certain 
period  the  masses  in  some  special  district 
were  miserable,  and  we  can  trace  through 
other  periods  some  legal  amelioration  of 
their  lot.  But  taking  the  historic  periods 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  history  of  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  of  the  majority  is 
a  book  of  which  everything  has  perisned 
except  some  scattered  fragments,  the  gaps 
between  which  can  be  only  filled  up  by 
conjecture,  in  many  cases  not  even  by 
that;  which  fail  to  suggest  in  any  serious 
way  that  the  happiness  of  the  multitudes 
concerned  has  followed  any  intelligible 
order,  and  which  certainly  negative  the 
supposition  that  there  has  been  any  con- 
tinuous advance  in  it.  Mr.  Harrison  says 
that  in  three  thousand  years  progress 
should  at  least  be  appreciable  to  the  naked 
eye.  Will  Mr.  Harrison,  or  any  one  else, 
maintain  as  scientifically  demonstrated, 
that  the  children  whipped  to  their  work  in 
our  earlier  English  factories  were  happier 
than  the  Egyptian  brick-makers  amongst 
the  melons  and  the  flesh-pots  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  hypothesis 
possible,  which  may  give  the  doctrine  of 
progress  a  more  scientific  character.  It 
may  be  said  that  though  the  changes  of 
history  hitherto  have  been  seemingly 
vague  and  meaningless,  they  have  been 
really  preparatory  for  a  movement  which 
is  about  to  begin  now.  Telegraphs, ocean 
steamers,  express  trains,  and  printing- 
presses  have,  it  may  be  admitted,  done 
little  for  the  general  happiness  as  yet; 
their  importance  may  have  been  slight  if 
we  regard  them  as  mere  luxuries ;  but  all 
this  while  they  have  been  knitting  the 
races  of  men  together;  they  have  been 
making  the  oneness  of  humanity  a  visible 
and  accomplished  fact;  and  very  soon  we 
shall  all  of  us  start  in  company  on  a  march 
towards  the  higher  things  that  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us.  What  shall  we  say  to 
some  idea  of  this  sort  —  that  progress  is 
a  certainty  henceforward,  though  it  may 
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have  been  doubtful  hitherto?  The  idea 
is  a  pleasant  one  for  the  fancy  to  dwell 
upon,  and  it  is  easv  to  see  how  it  n9ay 
have  been  suggesteci  by  facts.  But  facts 
certainly  give  us  no  assurance  that  it  is 
true ;  they  do  but  suggest  it,  as  a  cloud 
may  suggest  a  whale.  It  is  no  doubt 
easier  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  gen- 
eral onward  movement  in  the  future  than 
it  is  to  conceive  that  of  it  as  a  reality  in 
the  past.  Indeed  no  one  can  demonstrate 
that  it  will  not  actually  take  place.  All  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  it  will ;  and  not  only  no  cer- 
tainty, but  no  balance  of  probability.  The 
existing  civilization,  which  some  think  so 
stable,  and  which  seems,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  uniting  us  into  one  community,  con- 
tains in  itself  many  elements  of  decay  or 
of  self-destruction.  In  spite  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Western  races  seem  to  have 
covered  the  globe  with  the  network  of 
their  power  and  commerce,  they  are  out- 
numbered at  this  day  in  a  proportion  of 
more  than  two  to  one,  by  the  vast  nations 
who  are  utterly  impervious  to  their  in- 
fluence—  impervious  to  their  ideas,  and 
indifferent  to  their  aspirations.  What 
scientific  estimate  then  can  be  made  of 
the  influence  on  the  future  of  the  Moham- 
medan and  Buddhist  populations,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  others  equally  alien  to  our 
civilization,  who  alone  outnumber  the  en- 
tire brotherhood  of  the  West?  Who  can 
forecast  —  to  take  a  single  instance  —  the 
part  which  may  in  the  future  be  played  by 
China?  And  again,  who  can  forecast  the 
effects  of  over-population  ?  And  who  can 
fail  to  foresee  that  they  may  be  far-reach- 
ing and  terrible  ?  How,  in  the  face  of 
disturbing  elements  like  these,  can  the 
future  of  progress  be  anything  more  than 
a  guess,  a  hope,  an  opinion,  a  poetic 
fancy  ?  At  all  events,  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
certainly  not  science. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  it  is  sci- 
ence. Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  full 
and  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us  of 
the  reality  and  continuance  of  a  move- 
ment, slow  indeed  as  its  exponents  admit 
it  to  be,  but  evidently  in  the  direction  of 
some  happy  consummation  in  the  future. 
Now  what,  let  us  ask,  will  this  consumma- 
tion be  ?  It  is  put  before  us  b^  the  creed 
of  optimism  as  the  ultimate  justiflcation 
of  all  our  hope  and  enthusiasm,  and,  as 
Mr.  Morley  says,  of  our  "  provisional  ac- 
auiescence"  in  the  existing  sorrows  of 
the  world.  Does  any  one,  then,  profess 
to  be  able  to  describe  it  exactly  to  us? 
To  ask  this  is  no  idle  question.  Its  im- 
portance can  be  provecl  by  reference  to 


Mr.  Harrison  himself.  He  says  that  if  ; 
consummation  in  Heaven  is  to  have  th< 
least  real  influence  over  us,  it  is  "no 
enough  to  talk  of  it  in  general  terms.' 
"The  all-important  point,"  he  proceeds 
"  is  what  kind  of  Heaven  ?  Is  it  a  Heavei 
of  seraphic  beatitude  and  unending  hallelu 
jahs  as  imagined  by  Dante  and  Milton,  oi 
a  life  of  active  exertion  ?  And  if  of  active 
exertion  (and  what  can  life  mean  without 
exertion?)  of  what  kind  of  exertion?' 
Now  with  regard  to  Heaven  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  show  that  this  demand 
for  exact  knowledge  is  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary;  for  part  of  the  attraction  of 
the  alleged  beatitude  of  Heaven  consists 
in  the  belief  that  it  passes  our  finite  under- 
standing, that  we  can  only  dimly  augur  it, 
and  that  we  shall  be  changed  before  we 
are  admitted  to  it.  But  with  regard  to 
any  blessed  consummation  on  the  earth, 
such  details  as  Mr.  Harrison  asks  for  are 
absolutely  indispensable.  Our  optimists 
tell  us  that,  on  the  expiration  of  a  practi- 
cal eternity,  there  will  be  the  beginnings 
at  any  rate  of  a  blessed  and  glorious 
change  in  the  human  lot.  In  Mr.  Harri- 
son's words,  I  say.  What  kind  of  change  ? 
Will  it  be  a  change  tending  to  make  life  a 
round  of  idle  luxury,  or  a  course  of  active 
exertion?  And  it  of  active  exertion,  of 
what  kind  of  exertion?  Will  it  be  practi- 
cal or  speculative?  Will  it  be  discover- 
ing new  stars,  or  making  new  dyes  out  of 
coal-tar  ?    No  one  can  tell  us. 

On  one  point  no  doubt  we  should  find  a 
consensus  of  opinion ;  but  this  point  would 
be  negative,  not  positive.  We  should  be 
told  that  poverty,  overwork,  most  forms 
of  sickness,  and  acute  pain  would  be  ab- 
sent; and  surely  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  a  consummation  fit  to  be  striven  for. 
No  doubt  it  is ;  but  from  the  optimist's 
point  of  view,  this  admission  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  help  us.  The  problem 
is  to  construct  a  life  of  superlative  happi- 
ness ;  and  to  eliminate  physical  suffering 
is  merely  to  place  us  on  the  naked  thresh* 
old  of  our  enterprise.  Suppose  I  see  in 
the  street  one  day  some  poor  orphan  girl, 
utterly  desolate,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  That  girl  is  certainly  nol 
happy.  Let  us  Suppose  I  see  the  same 
girl  next  day,  equally  desolate,  but  dis 
tracted  by  an  excruciating  toothache.  1 
could  not  restore  her  parents  to  her,  but  1 
can,  we  will  say,  cure  her  toothache,  anc 
I  do.  I  ease  her  of  a  terrible  pain.  1 
cause  her  unutterable  relief ;  and  no  doub 
in  doing  so  I  myself  feel  happy;  but  as  t( 
the  orphan  all  I  do  is  this  —  I  restore  hei 
to  her  original  misery.    And  so  far  as  th< 
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mere  process  of  stamping  out  pain  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
might  not  leave  life  in  no  better  position 
than  that  of  an  orphan  cured  of  a  tooth- 
ache. Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  by  optimistic  writers. 
It  would  not,  even  so  far  as  it  went,  be 
an  unmixed  good.  These  writers  have 
often  hinted  that  pain  and  trouble  probably 
deepen  our  pleasures  ;  so  if  pain  and  trou- 
ble were  ever  done  away  with,  the  positive 
blessings  of  life  might,  on  their  own  show- 
'ngi  be  not  heightened  but  degraded. 

Again,  let  us   approach  the   question 
from  another  side  ;  and  instead  of  regard- 
log  progress  as  an  extinction  of  pain,  let 
us  regard  it  as  the  equitable  distribution 
of  material  comforts  amongst  all.    No  one 
would  wish  to  speak  flippantly  —  or  at  all 
events  no  sane  man  can  think  lightly  —  of 
the  importance  of  giving  to  all  a  sufl&ciency 
of  dail^  bread.    But  however  we  realize 
that  privation  and  starvation  are  miseries, 
it  does  not  follow  —  indeed  we  know  it 
BOt  to  be  true  —  that  a  light  heart  goes 
^th  a  full  stomach.    Or  suppose   us  to 
conceive  that  in  the  future  it  would  come 
to  do  so,  and  that  men  would  be  com- 
pletely happy  when  they  all  had  enough 
^0  eat,  would  this  be  a  consummation  cal- 
culated to  raise  our  enthusiasm,  or  move 
par  souls  with  a  solemn  zeal  to  work  for 
^t?    Would  any  human  being  who  was 
^ver  capable  of  anything  that  has  ever 
been  called  a  high  conception  of  life,  feel 
^ny  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  a  humanity, 
^' shut  up  in  infinite  content,"  when  once 
It  had  secured  itself  three  meals  a  day, 
^nd   smiling   every  morning  a  satisfied 
smile  at  the  universe,  its  huge  lips  shin- 
ing with  fried  eggs  and  bacon  ? 

1  am  not  for  an  instant  saying  that  mere 
physical  well-being  is  the  only  sort  of 
happiness  to  which  optimists  look  for- 
ward. But  it  is  the  only  sort  of  happiness 
about  which  their  ideas  are  at  all  definite ; 
and  I  have  alluded  to  it  as  I  have  done, 
merely  to  point  out  that  their  only  definite 
ideas  are  ridiculously  insufficient  ideas. 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  thinkers 
like  Mr.  Harrison  anticipate  for  transfig- 
ured humanity  pleasures  which  to  them 
seem  nobler  than  the  noblest  we  can  enjoy 
now ;  but  about  these  pleasures  I  say 
there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion;  what 
opinion  there  is,  is  quite  indefinite,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  pleas- 
ures will  ever  be  realized,  and  judging 
from  the  hints  we  have  of  them,  there  is 
much  to  show  that  they  would  be  impos- 
sible. To  sum  up  then,  the  altered  hu- 
manity of  the  future,  even  granting  that 


we  are  advancing  towards  it,  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  image  of  which  one  part  only 
is  definite.  It  is  not  like  an  image  with 
feet  of  clay  and  with  a  head  of  gold,  but 
like  an  image  with  a  stomach  of  clay,  and 
everything  else  of  cloud. 

We  have  now  examined  the  creed  of 
optimism  from  two  points  of  view,  assum- 
ing in  turn  the  truth  of  each  one  of  its 
two  propositions,  and  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  the  other.  We  first  assumed  the 
reality  of  progress,  and  asked  how  far  our 
sympathy  was  capable  of  being  stimulated 
by  it;  we  next  assumed  the  alleged  capac- 
ities of  our  sympathy,  and  asked  what 
grounds  there  were  for  any  belief  in  a 
progress  by  which  sympathy  of  the  as- 
sumed kincl  could  be  roused.  And  we 
have  seen  that,  so  far  as  scientific  evidence 
is  concerned,  both  the  propositions  in 
question  are  unsupported  and  fanciful. 

There  remains  for  us  yet  a  third  test  to 
submit  it  to,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  fatal  of  all.  Let  us  assume,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  both  the  propositions 
are  true ;  and  we  shall  see  that  they  con- 
tain in  themselves  elements  by  which  their 
supposed  meaning  is  annihilated.  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  progress  will,  in  proc- 
ess of  time,  produce  a  state  of  society 
which  we  should  all  regard  as  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  let  us  assume  that  our  sympa- 
thies are  of  such  a  strength  and  delicacy 
that  the  far-ofiE  good  in  store  for  our  remote 
descendants  will  be  a  source  of  real  com- 
fort to  our  hearts  and  a  real  stimulus  to 
our  actions  —  that  it  will  fill  life,  in  fact, 
with  moral  meanings  and  motives.  It 
will  only  require  a  very  little  reflection  to 
show  us  that  if  sympathy  is  really  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  this  work,  it  will 
inevitably  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the 
work  which  it  has  accomplished.  If  we 
are,  or  if  we  should  come  to  be,  so  aston- 
ishingly sensitive  that  the  remote  happi- 
ness of  posterity  will  cause  us  any  real 
pleasure,  the  incalculable  amount  of  pain 
that  will  admittedly  have  preceded  such 
happiness  that  has  been  suffered  during 
the  countless  years  of  the  past,  and  will 
have  to  be  sunered  during  the  countless 
intervening  years  of  the  future,  must  nec- 
essarily convert  such  pleasure  into  agony. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless  we 
throw  reality  overboard  altogether,  and 
decamp  frankly  into  dreamland  —  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  our  sympathy  being 
made  more  sensitive  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  without  its  being  made  also  more 
sensitive  to  their  misery.  One  might  as 
well  suppose  our  powers  of  sight  increased, 
but  increased  only  so  as  to  snow  us  agree- 
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able  objects ;  or  our  powers  of  hearing 
increased,  but  increased  only  so  as  to  con- 
vey to  us  our  own  praises. 

Can  any  one  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
this  is  a  fact?  Can  he  trick  himself  in 
any  way  into  any,  even  the  slightest,  eva- 
sion of  it?  Can  he  imagine  himself,  for 
instance,  having  a  sudden  interest  roused 
in  him,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  for- 
tunes of  some  young  man,  and  yet  not 
feeling  a  corresponding  shock  if  the  young 
man  should  chance  to  be  hanged  for  mur- 
der? The  idea  is  ridiculous.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  unless  our  sympathies 
had  a  certain  obtuseness  and  narrowness 
in  them,  we  should  be  too  tender  to  endure 
a  day  of  life.  The  rose-leaves  might  give 
a  keener  pleasure ;  but  we  should  be  un- 
able to  think  of  it,  because  our  skins 
would  be  lacerated  with  thorns.  What 
would  happen  to  us  if,  retaining  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  man,  we  suddenly  found 
that  our  nostrils  were  as  keen  as  those  of 
dogs  ?  We  should  be  sick  every  time  we 
walked  through  a  crowded  street.  Were 
our  sympathies  intensified  in  a  similar 
way,  we  should  pass  through  life  not  sick, 
but  broken-hearted.  The  whole  creation 
would  seem  to  be  groaning  and  travailing 
together;  and  the  laughter  and  rejoicing 
of  posterity  would  be  drowned  by  the  in- 
tervening sounds,  or  else  would  seem  a 
ghastly  mockery. 

But  suppose  —  we  have  been  waiving 
objections,  and  we  will  now  waive  them 
again  —  suppose  that  the  intervening  pain 
does  somehow  not  inconvenience  us ;  and 
that  our  sympathies,  "on  this  bank  and 
shoal  of  time,  jump  it,"  and  bring  us  safely 
to  the  joy  and  prosperity  beyond.  Now 
this  jump,  on  Mr.  Harrison's  own  show- 
ing, will  carry  us  across  an  eternity.  It 
will  annihilate  the  distance  between  our 
own  imperfect  condition  and  our  poster- 
ity's perfect  condition.  But  how  does 
Mr.  Harrison  imagine  that  it  will  stop 
there  ?  He  admits  that  all  human  exist- 
ence will  come  to  an  end  some  day,  but 
the  end,  he  thinks,  does  not  matter  be- 
cause it  is  so  far  o£E.  But  if  sympathy 
acquires  this  power  of  jumping  across 
eternities,  the  end  ceases  to  be  far  ofiE  any 
longer.  The  same  power  that  takes  us 
from  the  beginnings  of  progress  to  the 
consummation  of  progress,  will  take  us 
from  the  consummation  of  progress  to  its 
horrible  and  sure  destruction — to  its 
death  by  inches,  as  the  icy  period  comes, 
turning  the  whole  earth  into  a  torture- 
chamber,  and  effacing  forever  the  happi- 
ness and  the  triumph  of  man  in  a  hideous 
and  meaningless  end.     Knowing  that  the 


drama  is  thus  really  a  tragedy,  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  pretend  to  ourselves  that  it 
is  a  divine  comedy  ?  It  is  true  that  death 
waits  for  all  and  each  of  us ;  and  yet  we 
continue  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  but 
that  is  precisely  because  our  sympathies 
have  not  those  powers  which  Mr.  Harri- 
son asserts  they  have,  because  instead  of 
connecting  us  with  what  will  happen  to 
others  in  three  thousand  years,  it  connects 
us  only  slightly  with  what  will  happen  to 
ourselves  in  thirty. 

We  thus  see  that  the  creed  of  optimism 
is  composed  of  ideas  that  do  not  even 
agree  with  each  other.  They  might  do 
that,  however,  and  yet  be  entirely  false. 
The  great  question  is,  do  they  agree  with 
facts  ?  and  not  only  that,  but  are  they 
forced  on  us  by  facts  ?  Do  facts  leave  us 
no  room  for  rationally  contradicting  or 
doubting  them  ?  In  a  word,  have  they 
any  basis  even  approximately  similar  to 
what  would  be  required  to  support  a 
theory  of  light,  or  heat,  or  electricity,  of 
the  geologic  history  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
evolution  of  species  ?  Is  the  evidence  for 
their  truth  as  overwhelming  and  as  unan- 
imous as  the  evidence  Professor  Huxley 
would  require  to  make  him  believe  in  a 
miracle?  Or  have  they  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  eager  and  searching 
scepticism  which  has  sought  for  and 
weighed  every  fact,  sentence,  and  syllable 
that  might  tend  to  make  incredible  our 
traditional  conception  of  the  Bible?  They 
certainly  have  not.  The  treatment  they 
have  met  with  has  been  not  only  not  this, 
but  the  precise  opposite.  Men  who  claim 
to  have  destroyed  Christianity  in  the  name 
of  science  justify  their  belief  in  optimism 
by  every  method  that  their  science  stig- 
matizes as  most  immoral.  Mr.  Harrison 
admits  with  relation  to  Christianity,  that 
the  redemption  became  incredible  with 
the  destruction  of  the  geocentric  theory, 
because  the  world  became  a  speck  in  the 
universe,  infinitely  too  little  for  so  vast  a 
drama.  But  when  he  comes  to  defending 
his  own  religion  of  optimism  he  says, 
"the  infinite  littleness  of  the  world''  is  a 
thought  we  "  will  put  away  from  us  "  as 
an  "unmanly  and  unhealthy  mu-ing." 
Similarly  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  admits 
with  great  candor  that  many  facts  exist 
which  suggest  doubts  of  progress,  instead 
of  examining  these  doubts  and  giving  their 
full  weight  to  them,  tells  us  that  we  ought 
to  set  them  aside  as  "unworthy."  W^as 
ever  such  language  heard  in  the  mouths  of 
scientific  men  about  any  of  those  subjects 
which  have  formed  their  proper  studies  i 
It  is  rather  a  parody  of  the  language  ol 
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such  men  as  Mr.  Keble,  who  declared  that 
religious  sceptics  were  too  wicked  to  be 
reasoned  with,  and  who  incurred,  for  this 
reason  more  than  any  other,  the  indignant 
^^om  of  all  our  scientific  critics.    Which 
of  such  critics  was  ever  heard  to  defend 
^  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Job  or  of 
^he    Pentateuch    by  declaring   that   any 
<doubts  of  their  doubts  were  "  unmanly  "  or 
*-*  unheahhy  "  ?    Who  would  answer  an  at- 
tack on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  coral  reefs 
fcy  calling  it  "unworthy"?  or  meet  ad- 
"Knitted  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  theory 
light  by  following  Mr.  Harrison's  ex- 
imple,  and  saying,  "We  will  put  them 
iide  "  ? 

Let  the  reader  consider  another  state- 
^nent  explicitly  made  by  Mr.  John  Morley 
^relative  to  this  very  question  of  optimism. 
He  quotes  the   following  passage  from 
Diderot :  "  Does  the  narrative  present  me 
^th  some  fact  that  dishonors  humanity? 
Then  I  examine  it  with  the  most  rigorous 
severity.     Whatever  sagacity   I   may  be 
^ble  to  command  I  employ  in  detecting 
•contradictions  that  throw  suspicion  on  the 
story.     It  is  not  so  when  the  action  is 
beautiful,  lofty,  noble."    ''Diderot's way" 
says  Mr.  Morley,  *^  of  r^adin^  history  is 
not  unworthy  of  imitation."    Is  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  more  ?    This   astonishing 
sentence  —  not  astonishing  for  the  fact  it 
admits,  but  for  the  naive  candor  of  the 
admission  —  describes  in  a  nutshell  the 
method  which  men  of  science,  who  have 
attacked  Christianity  in  the  name  of  the 
divine  duty  of  scepticism,  and  of  a  con- 
science which  forbids  them  to  believe  any- 
thing  not  fully  proved  —  this   sentence 
describes   the  method  which  such  men 
consider    scientific  when  establishing  a 
religion  of  their  own.     Let  us  swallow 
whatever  suits  us ;  whatever  goes  against 
us  let  us  examine  with  the  most  rigorous 
severity. 

No  feature  in  the  history  of  modern 
thought  is  more  instructive  than  the  con- 
trast I  have  just  indicated  —  the  contrast 
between  the  scepticism,  and  the  exacting- 
oess  of  science,  in  its  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  abject  credulity  in  con- 
structing a  futile  substitute.  That  there 
is  no  universal,  no  continuous  meaning  in 
the  changes  of  human  history,  that  prog- 
ress of  some  sort  may  not  be  a  reality,  1 
am  not  for  a  moment  arguing.  AU  I  have 
urged  hitherto  is,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, such  as  would  be  accepted  either 
in  physical  or  philosophical  science,  to 
prove  there  is.  The  facts,  no  doubt,  sug- 
gest any  number  ot  meanings,  but  they 
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support  none ;  and  if  Professor  Huxley  is 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  very  immoral  in 
us  to  believe  in  such  doubtful  books  as 
the  Gospels,  it  must  be  far  more  immoral 
in  him  to  believe  in  the  meaning  of  human 
existence.  What  the  spectacle  of  the 
world's  history  would  really  suggest  to  an 
impartial  scientific  observer,  who  had  no 
religion  and  who  had  not  contracted  to 
construct  one,  is  a  conclusion  eminently 
in  harmony  with  the  drift  of  scientific 
speculation  generally.  The  doctrines  of 
natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  imply  on  the  part  of  nature  a  vast 
number  of  failures  —  failures  complete  or 
partial.  The  same  idea  may  be  applicable 
to  worlds,  as  to  species  in  this  world.  If 
we  conceive,  as  we  have  every  warrant  for 
conceiving,  an  incalculable  number  of  in- 
habited planets,  the  historyof  their  crown- 
ing races  will,  according  to  all  analogy,  be 
various.  Some  will  arrive  at  great  and 
general  happiness,  some  at  happiness  par- 
tial and  less  complete,  some  may  very 
likely,  as  long  as  their  inhabitants  last,  be 
hells  of  struggle  and  wretchedness.  Now 
what  to  an  impartial  observer  the  history 
of  the  earth  would  suggest,  would  be  that 
it  occupied  some  intermediate  position 
between  the  completes!  successes  and  the 
absolutely  horrible  failures  —  a  position 
probably  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
though  many  degrees  above  the  bottom 
of  it.  Considered  in  this  light  its  history 
becomes  intelligible,  because  we  cease  to 
treat  as  hieroglyphs  full  of  meaning  a 
series  of  marks  which  have  really  no 
meaning  at  all.  We  shall  see  constant 
attempts  at  progress,  we  shall  see  prog- 
ress realized  in  certain  places  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  we  shall  see  that  after 
a  certain  point,  the  castle  of  cards  or 
sand  falls  to  pieces  again ;  and  that  others 
attempt  to  rise,  perhaps  even  less  suc- 
cessfullv.  We  still  see  numberless  words 
shaping  themselves,  but  never  any  com- 
plete sentence.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we 
shall  be  reminded  of  certain  lines,  which 
I  have  already  alluded  to,  referring  to  an 
"idiot's  tale.  The  destinies  of  human- 
ity need  not  be  all  sound  and  fury ;  but 
certainly  regarding  them  as  a  whole,  we 
shall  have  to  say  of  them,  that  they  are  a 
tale  without  plot,  without  coherence,  with- 
out interest  —  in  a  word,  that  they  signify 
nothing. 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  this  is 
the  truth  about  humanity ;  but  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  conclusion  which  we  should 
probably  arrive  at  if  we  trusted  to  purely 
scientific   observation,    with    no  precon- 
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ived  idea  that  life  must  have  a  inean- 
g,  and  no  interest  in  giving  it  one.  No 
oubt  such  a  view,  if  true,  would  be  com- 
letelv  fatal  to  everything  which  to  men, 
n  wnat  hitherto  we  have  called  their 
ligher  moments,  has  made  life  dignified, 
serious,  or  even  tolerable.  Hitherto  in 
those  higher  moments  they  have  risen,  like 
the  philosophers  out  of  Plato's  cavern, 
from  their  narrow  selfish  interests,  into 
the  light  of  a  larger  outlook,  and  seen  that 
life  is  full  of  august  meanings.  But  that 
light  has  not  been  the  light  of  science. 
Science  will  give  men  a  larger  outlook 
also;  but  it  will  raise  them  above  their 
narrower  interests,  not  to  show  them  wider 
ones,  but  to  show  them  none  at  all.  If 
then  the  light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness, 
we  may  well  say,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness !  It  is  from  this  darkness  that  reli- 
gion comes  to  deliver  us,  not  by  destroy- 
ing what  science  has  taught  us,  but  by 
adding  to  it  something  that  it  has  not 
taught  us. 

Whether  we  can  believe  in  this  added 
something  or  not  is  a  point  I  have  in  no 
way  argued.  I  have  not  sought  to  prove 
that  life  has  no  meaning,  but  merely  that 
it  has  none  discoverable  by  the  methods 
of  modern  science.  I  will  not  even  say 
that  men  of  science  themselves  are  not 
certain  of  its  existence,  and  may  not  live 
by  this  certainty  ;  but  only  that,  if  so,  they 
are  unaware  whence  this  certainty  comes, 
and  that  though  their  inner  convictions 
may  claim  our  most  sincere  respect,  their 
own  analysis  of  them  deserves  our  most 
contemptuous  ridicule. 

If  there  is  a  soul  in  man,  and  if  there  is 
a  God  who  has  given  this  soul,  the  in- 
stinct of  religion  can  never  die ;  but  if 
there  is  any  authentic  explanation  of  the 
relations  between  the  soul  and  God,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  men  in  any  way 
cease  to  accept  this,  their  own  explana- 
tions may  well,  by  a  gradual  process,  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  denial  of  the 
theory  they  seek  to  explain.  And  such, 
according  to  our  men  of  science  them- 
selves, has  been  the  case  with  the  ortho- 
dox Christian  faith,  when  once  it  began  to 
be  disintegrated  by  the  solvent  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  process  is  forcibly  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Traditional  Protes- 
tantism dissolved  into  the  nebulous  tenets 
of  the  Broad  Churchmen ;  the  tenets  of  the 
Broad  Churchmen  dissolved  into  deism, 
deism  into  pantheism  and  the  cultus  of 
the  Unknowable,  and  the  last  into  opti- 
mism. Mr.  Harrison  fails  to  read  the 
lesson  of  history  farther,  and  to  see  that 
optimism  in  its  turn  must  yield  to  the 


solvent  of  criticism,  and  leave  the  reli- 
gious instinct,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
a  sense  of  a  meaning  in  life,  as  a  forlora 
and  bewildered  emotion  without  any  ez« 
planation  of  itself  at  all.  What  optimism 
is  at  present  must  be  abundantly  evident 
It  is  the  last  attempt  to  discover  a  pee  on 
which  to  hang  the  fallen  clothes  of  Chris* 
tianity.  As  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us,  most 
of  our  scientific  optimists  have  been 
brought  up  with  all  the  emotions  of  that 
faith.  They  have  got  rid  of  the  faith,  but 
the  emotions  have  been  left  on  their  hands. 
They  long  for  some  object  on  which  to 
lavish  them.  Just  as  Don  Quixote  longed 
to  find  a  lady-love ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  certain  phrases  of  Mr.  Harrison,  they 
have  modestly  contented  themselves  with 
asking  not  that  the  object  should  be  a 
truth, l)ut  merely  that  it  should  not,  on  the 
face  of  it,  be  a  falsehood.  He  does  not 
ask  how  well  humanity  deserves  to  b6 
thought  of,  but  how  well  he  and  his  friends 
will  be  able  to  think  of  it.  Once  more  let 
us  say  that  this  emotion  which  they  call 
the  love  of  humanity  is  not  an  emotion  I 
would  ridicule.  I  only  ridicule  their  be- 
stowal of  it.  The  love  of  humanity,  with 
no  faith  to  enlighten  it,  and  nothing  to 
justify  it  beyond  what  science  can  show, 
is  as  absurci  as  the  love  of  Titania  lav- 
ished on  Bottom  ;  and  the  high  priests  of. 
humanity,  with  their  solemn  and  pompons 
gravity,  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
Bumbles  of  a  squabbling  parish.  We  all 
know  what  Hobbes  said  of  Catholicism, 
that  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  dead  Roman 
Empire,  sitting  enthroned  on  the  ashes  of 
it.  Optimism,  in  the  same  way,  is  the 
ghost  of  Protestantism  sitting  on  its  ashes, 
not  enthroned  but  gibbering. 

I  hope  that  before  long  I  may  again  re- 
turn to  this  subject,  to  touch  on  many 
points  which  I  have  been  unable  to  glance 
at  now.    On  former  occasions  I  have  been 
asked  by  certain  critics  what  possible  use, 
even  suppose  life  is  not  worth  much,  I 
could  hope  to  find  in  laying  the  fact  bare. 
To  the  optimists  as  men  of  science  no 
explanation  is  needed.    Every  attempt  to 
establish  any  truth,  or  even  to  establish 
any  doubt,  according  to  their  principles  is 
not  only  justifiable,  but  is  a  duty.     To 
others,  an  explanation  will  not  be  very  far 
to  seek.    If  there  is  a  meaning  in  life,  we 
shall  never  understand  it  rightly,  till  we 
have  ceased  to  amuse  ourselves  with  un- 
derstanding   it   wrongly.     Humanity,    if 
there  is  any  salvation  for  it,  will  never  be 
saved  till  it  sees  that  it  cannot  save  itself, 
and  asks  in  humility,  seeking  some  greater 
power.  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
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l)ody  of  this  death  ?  But  as  matters  stand, 
it  will  never  see  this  or  ask  this,  till  it  has 
seen  face  to  face  the  whole  of  its  own 
fhastly  helplessness,  and  tasted  —  at  least 
intellectually  —  the  dregs  of  its  degrada- 
tion. When  we  have  filled  our  bellies 
with  the  husks  that  the  swine  eat,  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  arise  and  go. 


From  M array's  Magazine. 
THE  OLD  CLOAK. 

I. 

At  the  top  of  the  church  steeple  the 
bells  were  talking  together.  The  two 
youngest  were  cross,  and  said  to  each 
other,  — 

'*  Is  it  not  time  to  sleep  ?  Midnight  is 
near  at  hand,  and  twice  we  have  been 
shaken  ;  we  have  been  forced  to  raise  our 
voices  in  the  darkness,  just  as  if  it  were 
broad  daylight,  and  as  if  we  had  to  ring 
for  the  Sunday  mass.  There  are  men 
fassing  in  the  church  down  there;  are 
they  going  to  worry  us  again  ?  Cannot  we 
be  left  in  peace  ?  " 

The  oldest  of  the  bells  grunted  angrily, 
and  in  a  deep  though  cracked  voice,  said 
to  the  others,  — 

**  Be  silent,  children  !  You  are  talking 
nonsense.  When  you  went  to  Rome  to 
be  blessed,  you  were  consecrated  to  do 
your  duty ;  do  you  not  know  that  the  first 
minute  of  Christmas  day  is  eoing  to  strike, 
and  that  you  must  now  celebrate  the  birth 
of  Him  for  whose  resurrection  you  have 
rung  ?  " 

A  young  bell  then  said  piteously,  — 

"It  is  so  cold  I" 

The  old  one  replied  sternly, — 

•«Do  you  think  that  he  was  not  cold 
when  became  into  this  world,  frail,  naked, 
and  cryine?  Did  he  not  su£Eer  on  the 
heights  of  Bethlehem,  when  the  ox  and 
the  ass  warmed  his  poor  frozen  limbs  with 
their  breath?  Instead  of  grumbling  and 
complaining,  put  forth  your  sweetest  tones 
in  memory  of  the  hymn  which  his  mother 
sang  to  put  him  to  sleep.  Make  ready,  I 
see  they  are  lighting  the  candles;  near 
the  altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel  they  have 
made  a  crib ;  the  banner  has  been  taken 
oat  of  its  sheath  ;  the  beadle  is  hurrying 
about ;  he  has  a  bad  cold  and  is  sneezing ; 
oh,  fie  I  now  he  is  snuffing  a  candle  with 
his  fingers.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  has  put  on 
his  best  embroidered  alb ;  I  hear  a  clat- 
tering of  wooden  shoes,  the  peasants  are 
coming  to  pray ;  now  the  clock  is  going  to 
strike  —  the  hour  is  come !    Yule,  Yule ! 


ring  now,  ring  a  full  peal,  that  no  one  may 
say  we  have  not  summoned  Christians  to 
the  midnight  mass ! " 

II. 

It  had  been  snowing  heavily  for  three 
days ;  the  sky  was  dark  almost  to  black- 
ness, the  earth  was  white,  the  north  wind 
moaned  in  the  trees,  the  large  pond  was 
frozen,  and  the  little  birds  were  very 
hungry.  Women,  folded  in  large  brown 
cloaks,  edged  with  black  velvet,  and  men 
well  wrapped  in  their  warm  outer  gar- 
ments, slowly  entered  the  church.  Kneel- 
ing with  bent  heads,  they  repeated  the 
responses  to  the  Scripture  words  of  good 
tidings  uttered  by  the  priest.  The  incense 
burned;  before  the  altar,  lighted  up  with 
candles,  were  a  few  "  Christmas  roses." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  church,  behind  a 
column  bearing  the  holy-water  font,  a  child 
was  kneeling,  barefooted,  for  he  had  taken 
off  his  wooden  shoes  to  avoid  making  a 
noise.  He  was  dressed  in  a  thin  blouse 
of  blue  cotton  stuff,  notwithstanding  the 
cold;  his  cap  lay  before  him  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cnurch,  and  with  clasped 
hands  he  prayed,  — 

**  For  the  soul  of  my  father  who  is  gone, 
for  the  life  of  my  motner  who  is  so  ill,  and 
also  for  me,  for  thy  poor  little  Jacques, 
who  loves  thee  so  much  —  oh,  my  Father 
in  Heaven,  I  pray  to  thee ! " 

The  child  wept  as  he  prayed,  he  seemed 
lost  in  the  fervor  of  his  supplication ;  he 
remained  kneeling  during  the  whole  mass, 
and  only  raised  his  bent  head  when  the 
priest  uttered  the  final  words,  Ite^  missa 
est  (Go,  you  are  dismissed). 

The  crowd  gathered  under  the  porch  of 
the  church  ;  each  worshipper  lit  a  lantern ; 
the  women  drew  their  mantles  round  them, 
the  men  raised  the  collars  of  their  cloaks, 
and  all  shivered. 

"  How  cold  it  is ! "  a  boy  said  to 
Jacques.    "  Are  you  coming  with  us  ?  " 

But  he  answered,  "  No,  I  have  no  time," 
and  began  to  run. 

From  afar  he  heard  the  villagers  sing- 
ing, as  they  went  on  their  way  home,  the 
old  French  hymn,  //  fst  ni  le  divin  En- 
fant (For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom). 

m. 

Jacques  reached  his  mother's  cottage, 
which  nestled  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  the  end  of  the  village.  He 
gently  opened  the  door,  and  felt  his  way 
through  the  room,  where  there  was  no  fire 
or  light. 

"  Is  that  you,  little  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother." 
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"  I  have  prayed  while  you  were  praying, 
as  I  couldnotgotochurch.  You  mustfc 
sleepy;  go  to.ljed,  my  child.  ""  "  ' 
worry  about  me,  I  want  nothing 
thirsty,  there  is  a  jug  of  watt 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  near  Margue- 
rite's bed,  Jacques  shoolc  up  a  heap  of 
dried  grasses  and  ferns  ;  he  then  lay  down, 
drew  a  rag  of  a  counterpane  over  him,  laid 
his  head  on  his  arm,  and  went  to  sleep. 
But  Marguerite  remained  awake  ;  she  was 
thinking  deeply,  and  weeping,  though  try- 
ing hard  to  make  no  sound,  lest  she  should 
rouse  the  child.  She  clasped  her  hands 
despairingly,  and  thought  to  herself, 
"What  will  become  of  us?  Here  am  I, 
enable  to  leave  this  bed  ;  I  cannot  even 
£0  out  charing  to  earn  a  few  sous.  We 
have  not  paid  the  year's  taxes  ;  the  baker's 
tally  is  covered  with  notches,  and  credit 
will  be  refused  to  us,  Jacques  is  willing, 
but  he  is  100  young  and  too  weak  to  earn 
much.  Oh,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Oh, 
if  my  poor  good  man  were  not  dead  I  He 
took  £dl  our  happiness  away  with  hlml" 
Then,  hiding  her  face  in  her  poor  pillow, 
as  she  felt  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks, 
emaciated  and  burning  with  fever,  she 
thought  of  the  happy  days  gone  by,  and 
cried  still  more. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  steady,  hard- 
working, honest  man,  who  had  won  the 
good-will  of  all,  except  the  landlords  of 
public-houses,  where  he  never  went. 
When  he  was  called  for  the  conscription, 
he  was  employed  to  drive  the  military 
baggage- wa-ron a,  for  he  drove  well,  and 
was  kind  to  his  horses,  never  going  to  his 
own  rest  till  he  had  made  them  comfort- 
able. He  was  proud  of  the  time  when  he 
had  "  gone  to  the  war  with  the  army,"  and 
said  laughingly,  "  I  have  carted  llie  glory 
of  the  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  Italy. 
When  he  returned  to  his  native  village  he 
found  Marguerite  still  free ;  he  had  known 
her  from  childhood  and  loved  her.  They 
married  without  any  provision  but  their 
industry;  Marguerite's  only  adornment  on 
her  wedding-day  was  a  new  cap,  costing 
three  francs.  The  house  they  lived  in 
was  their  own;  it  was  very  small,  very 
shabby,  and  out  of  repair  ;  but  they  were 
happy  there,  for  they  were  hard-working 
and  honest,  and  they  loved  each  other. 
So  the  neighbors  said, — 

"La  Marguerite  was,  after  all,  not  so 
silly  when  she  married  Grand-Pierre  ;  he 
is  a  good  and  strong  workman,  who  is  at 
his  work  early  and  late,  who  is  thrifty, 
and  does  not  arink." 

Yes,  Grand-Pierre  was  a  good  work- 
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man  —  active,  punctual,  talking  littl 
toiling  hard.  He  was  employed  in  a 
quarry,  and  drove  a  cart  loaded  with 
blocks  of  stone,  dragged  by  four  pon 
horses.  Pierre  excelled  in  the  ma 
ment  of  the  crane ;  he  knew  well  h 
load  and  balance  the  huge  stones 
how  to  bring  them  safely  down  the  .' 
est  declivities  leading  to  the  plain.  ^ 
his  day's  task  was  done,  Pierre 
home;  his  bowl  of  soup  was  read 
him,  with  his  jug  of  cyder;  he  then 
up  his  homespun  carter's  cloak 
nail,  put  his  whip  down  in  a  corner, 
taking  off  his  woollen  cap,  said  to 

"  Come,  mistress,  sit  down  and  1 
have  supper,  for  it  is  time  to  fee! 

hungry," 

All  seemed  bright  and  cheerful  i 
young  couple's  humble  home,  where 
was  seen  a  wicker  cradle,  made  by  h 
in  the  evenings,  for  little  Jacques  wa: 
born, 

Bjt  happiness  is  not  lasting  in 
world  ;  an  Arabian  proverb  says :  "  \ 
thou  hast  painted  thy  house  rose  1 
-':\en  Fate  comes,  to  turn  it  black." 
leveo  years  Pierre  and  Marguerite 
ved  joyfully,  without  anxiety  for  tf 
ture,  when  misfortune  crossed  the  th 
old,  took  up  its  abode  in  the  house 
would  not  leave  it.  One  dark.  Hi 
winter  day  Grand-Pierre  set  out,  eai 
(he  morning,  for  the  mountain  qi: 
After  having  loaded  his  carl  carefulh 
brought  his  horses,  holding  them  b 
bridle,  through  the  most  difficult  de 
he  felt  tired,  and  sat  down  on  the 
leaning  against  a  huge  block  of  grj 
Unconsciously,  his  ej-es  closed,  and,  I 
by  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  and  iht 
ootonouslinkleoE  the  bells,  he  fell  n! 
and  woke  no  more  in  this  world.  O 
the  wheels  passed  over  a  thick  b 
which  lay  across  the  road;  there  \ 
sharp  shock,  and  Pierre  was  thrown  c 
Before  he  could  move  or  rise,  the  \ 
of  the  heavy  cart  had  crushed  his  ch' 

The  horses  went  on  their  wav,  u 
scious  that  their  driver,  their  old  fi 
lay  dead  behind  them,  Thev  can 
where  lived  the  master  of  the  qi 
and  stopped  before  his  door,  "  Whi 
Grand-Pierre  ?  "  Search  was  made  ; 
went  to  his  house;  he  was  not  there 
Marguerite  was  getting  anxious.  I 
had  come.  They  took  lanterns,  they 
ed  torches,  they  followed  the  mou 
road,  calling  out,  "Ho,  Grand-Pie 
No  one  answered.  At  last  they  I 
him,  poor  fellow!  lying  across  the 
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with  outstretched  arms,  his  chest  crushed 
in.  The  wheel  had  torn  his  carter's  cloak, 
which  was  stained  with  blood. 

All  the  villagers  followed  the  funeral  to 
the  church  and  to  the  graveyard  ;  all  came 
to  press  Marguerite's  hand  as  she  stood, 
white  as  wax,  only  her  lips  moving,  for 
she  prayed ;  but  she  could  only  say,  — 

"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  Oh ! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  1 " 

Jacques  had  just  reached  his  tenth  year. 
He  did  not,  he  could  not,  understand  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  fallen 
upon  them ;  but  he  cried  when  he  saw  his 
mother  shed  tears,  and  so  he  often  cried. 
Since  the  day  when  Grand-Pierre  had 
been  so  suddenly  overtaken  by  death,  mis- 
fortune had  marked  that  cottage  which 
had  been  so  happy ;  now  it  witnessed 
more  than  poverty,  —  sheer  wretchedness 
and  misery.  So  this  is  why  Marguerite 
sobbed  so  bitterly  on  Christmas  night. 

IV. 

When  the  first  struggling  rays  of  the 
winter  dawn  awakened  him,  Jacques  rose ; 
he  shook  o£E  the  bits  of  dry  grass  which 
had  got  into  his  hair,  and  looked  at  his 
mother.  She  was  lying  with  half-shut 
eyes,  pale  lips,  and  the  red  fever-spots  on 
her  cheeks.  Still  she  smiled,  and  nodded 
to  her  son. 

"  Have  you  slept  well,  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  little  one,  well  enough  !  I 
feel  better,  but  I  am  rather  cold ;  you  had 
better  light  the  fire." 

Jacques  looked  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
room,  opened  a  cupboard,  went  into  the 
little  cellar  where  formerly  provisions 
were  kept,  and  then  said  ruefully,  — 

*•  There  is  no  more  wood." 

Marguerite  looked  up  to  heaven. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  Then  trving 
to  smile,  she  said :  "  Never  mind,  little 
one,  I  don't  feel  so  cold  now." 

Jacques  had  sat  down  on  a  large  stone, 
which  served  him  for  a  seat ;  with  a  peb- 
ble, used  as  a  hammer,  he  was  driving  a 
nail  to  fasten  the  strap  of  his  wooden 
shoe.  He  slipped  it  on,  drew  his  cap  over 
his  ears,  and  said  to  his  mother :  "  I  will 
go  on  the  mountain  and  look  for  dry 
sticks." 

*'  But  it  is  Christmas  day." 

"  This  is  needful  work ;  and  Monsieur 
le  Cur^  will  not  be  angry." 

"  Little  one,  but  you  will  be  transgress- 
ing rules ;  the  sticKs  are  only  allowed  to 
be  gathered  on  Saturdays." 

*•  Never  mind,  mother ;  the  ^arde-cham- 
pitre  won't  see  me  ;  I  will  oe  back  di- 
rectly.     Meanwhile  draw   your    blanket 


over  vour  shoulders,  and  try  to  keep 
warm. 

Marguerite  still  hesitated;  but  at  last 
she  said:  "Go,  then,  dear  child!  God 
will  bless  you  because  you  take  care  of 
your  mother." 

Little  Jacques  put  a  knife  in  his  pocket, 
threw  a  piece  of  rope  over  his' shoulder  to 
tie  the  faggots  that  he  hoped  to  gather, 
and  opened  the  door.  A  tremendous  gust 
of  wind  and  snow  pushed  him  back  and 
filled  the  room. 

"  What  weather  ! "  said  Jacques. 

"  Oh  !  tnon  Dieu  I "  cried  Marguerite, 
"it  is  like  a  white  fiood !  Listen,  little 
one ;  you  are  only  thinly  clad,  and  you  are 
not  fit  to  meet  the  blast.  Open  yonder 
chest,  in  which  I  put  away  the  clothes  of 
my  poor  good  man  till  you  should  be  tall 
enough  to  wear  them,  give  me  his  cloak 
—  the  cloak  in  which  they  brought  him 
back  to  me  on  that  dreadful  day  —  you  will 
wrap  it  round  you,  and  the  cold  will  not 
hurt  you.  We  must  have  no  more  sick 
people  in  the  house." 

Jacques  took  the  cloak,  which  was  care- 
fully folded  in  the  chest ;  on  the  top  lay  a 
sprig  of  evergreen,  which  had  lain  upon 
the  coffin.  The  cloak  was  one  of  those 
large  wraps  in  thick  woollen  stuff  striped 
black  and  white,  used  by  shepherds  and 
drivers;  it  had  a  black  velvet  collar,  and 
was  fastened  with  a  brass  clasp.  It  was 
torn,  and  the  rent  had  dark  stains  of  red. 
Jacques  drew  the  cloak  round  him,  but  it 
was  too  long,  and  trailed  on  the  ground 
behind  him.  Marguerite  made  a  large 
fold  inside,  and  looked  everywhere  for 
pins  to  fasten  it ;  but  they  were  so  poor 
that  no  pins  could  be  found.  Jacques, 
who  was  ingenious,  picked  up  some  long 
thorns,  which  had  belonged  to  a  burnt  fag- 
got; the  thorns  were  used  instead  of  pins, 
and  then  Jacques  put  on  the  cloak.  Just 
as  he  was  going  out  with  his  hand  on  the 
door-latch.  Marguerite  called  him  back, — 

"If  you  see  the  crucifix  of  Treves,  don't 
forget  to  say  a  prayer." 

V. 

Jacques  trudged  on  the  road,  no  human 
being  could  be  seen  far  or  near;  all  was 
sad  and  desolate  ;  the  snow  fell  fast,  and 
seemed  to  fall  horizontally,  being  driven 
so  violently  by  the  north  wind ;  a  crow, 
perched  on  the  highest  branch  of  a  poplar, 
croaked  as  he  passed.  From  time  to  time 
little  Jacques  was  obliged  to  stop  and 
stamp  his  feet,  for  the  snow  had  gathered 
under  his  wooden  shoes.  He  was  not 
cold,  but  the  cloak  seemed  very  heavy; 
nevertheless     he     trudged    on    bravely 
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through  the  storm ;  for  he  was  a  good 
little  fellow,  with  plenty  of  spirit,  and  a 
firm  will  to  do  his  duty.  He  had  walked 
a  lon*^  way,  and  was  just  reaching  the  first 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  where  the  forest 
began,  when  he  stopped  short,  greatly 
frightened,  for  there  was  the  earde-cham- 
p4tre,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  his  sword, 
smoking  his  pipe. 

He  was  greatly  feared  by  all  the  young- 
sters, gruff  Pire  Monhache^  who  before 
being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  garde-cham- 
p^tre,  had  been  in  the  army,  as  sapeur 
to  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  and  who  so 
often  talked  of  his  axe,  which  he  ungram- 
matically called  mon  hache^  that  the  sur- 
name stuck  to  him,  and  he  was  known 
as  Plre  Monhache.  Woe  to  the  urchins 
who  were  caught  trespassing,  or  stealing 
apples,  or  shaking  plum-trees  !  he  caught 
them  by  the  ear,  growling  terrifically  ;  and 
dragged  them  straight  to  Monsieur  le 
Maire,  who,  after  a  solemn  reprimand, 
had  them  taken  to  their  fathers,  with  the 
announcement  that  personal  chastisement 
was  expected  by  the  authorities. 

Jacques  was  consequently  extremely 
frightened,  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  the  merciless  arm 
of  the  law. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Jacques,  my 
boy,  in  the  devil's  own  weather  ?  " 

Jacques  was  tempted  to  seek  some  ex- 
cuse or  equivocation  ;  but  he  remembered 
that  his  father  had  told  him  that  he  must 
always  speak  the  truth,  and  though  his 
heart  throbbed  fast  he  answered  bravely, 

**I  am  going  to  the  mountain,  Fatlier 
Monhache,  to  gather  dry  sticks,  because 
we  have  none,  and  mother  is  ill  and  very 
cold." 

The  garde-champfitre  uttered  an  exple- 
tive that  he  would  have  done  better  to 
keep  to  himself;  his  moustache  quivered, 
then  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said  gruffly  : 
"This  north  wind  hurts  one's  eyes  and 
makes  them  water." 

Then  looking  at  Jacques,  not  at  all 
crossly,  he  added,  — 

"So,  little  Jacques,  you  are  going  on 
the  mountain?  Well,  we  must  part  com- 
pany, for  I  am  going  towards  the  plain 
—  so  we  shan't  meet;  and  when  you 
come  back,  if  I  come  across  you  —  well,  I 
won't  look  that  way.  I  was  a  friend  of 
Grand-Pierre ;  he  was  a  good,  honest  fel- 
low, who  never  did  anybody  any  harm, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  his  widow  is  in 
trouble.  To-day,  on  account  of  Christmas, 
we  have  made  some  nice  soup  at  home ; 
never  fear.  Marguerite  shall  have  some, 
and  I  will  take  it  to  her.    These  are  bad 
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times  to  go  through,  Jacques,  boy — but 
I  have  seen  worse,  when  1  used  to  carry 
mon  hache  at  the  head  of  the  regiment. 
Keep  a  eood  heart,  and  say  nothing  about 
what  I  have  just  told  you,  or  I  will  pull 
your  ears." 

The  garde-champ6tre  walked  off,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  half  sorrowfully,  half 
crossly.  A  few  paces  further,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  called  out :  "  Ho ! 
Jacques,  boy,  go  to  the  underwood  of  La 
Pr^vdte;  you  will  find  more  dry  sticks 
there  than  anywhere  else." 

VI. 

"  Well,  after  all,  he  is  not  so  cross  as 
they  say,  Pfere  Monhache,"  thought  little 
Jacques,  as  he  went  on  his  way.  The 
mountain  path  was  very  steep  for  his  little 
legs,  and  the  snow  made  it  worse.  He 
stopped  to  take  breath,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  and  the  biting  wind,  he  wiped 
the  drops  o£E  his  forehead,  before  he  went 
on.  Every  now  and  then,  in  the  dreary 
silence,  a  sort  of  groaning  sound  was 
heard ;  it  was  some  branch  giving  way 
under  its  load  of  snow.  No  birds  flew 
about  the  trees,  but  a  few  sparrows  speck- 
led the  snow,  seeking  their  food,  and 
looked  like  dark  stains  on  the  white 
ground.  As  if  to  help  his  steps  and  to 
gain  spirit  as  he  went  on,  Jacques  began 
to  sing  the  Christmas  hymn,  "  II  est  n^  le 
divin  Enfant ! " 

He  walked,  bending  forward,  struggling, 
slipping,  sinking  up  to  his  knees  in  snow, 
but  yet  keeping  up  a  brave  heart,  and 
even  laughing,  when,  his  foot  caught  in 
some  impediment,  and  he  rolled  over  in 
the  snow.  Come,  one  effort  more  !  There 
is  La  Prtfv6te's  wood,  where  Father  Mon- 
hache said  there  would  be  dry  sticks. 
And  in  truth,  they  were  plentiful. 

Above  the  withered  heather,  above  the 
half-buried  thorns,  the  snow  traced  fur- 
rows where  the  ends  of  the  sticks  could 
be  seen.  Little  Jacques  set  to  work;  oh, 
how  hard  it  was !  He  had  taken  off  his 
cloak  because  it  prevented  him  from  mov- 
ing his  arms  freely;  his  legs  were  buried 
in  the  snow,  his  hands,  his  arms  were 
numb  with  cold,  and  yet  the  hot  drops 
rolled  down  his  face. 

He  raised  himself  up  to  look  proudly  at 
the  big  faggot,  now  gathered  together, 
thinking  joyfully  of  the  bright  blaze  that 
would  warm  his  mother  when  he  got 
home.  He  wished  very  much  to  gather  a 
few  ferns  to  make  his  bed  softer,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  it  might  be  wrong  to  take 
them;  then,  too,  it  was  time  to  go  home ; 
mother   was    shivering   under   her   thin 
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blanket,  whilst  the  stormy  wind  howled 
round  the  cottage. 

Jacques  had  gathered  up  as  many  drv 
sticks  as  he  had  strength  to  carry,  but  still 
he  could  not  resist  adding  two  or  three 
more  nice  crisp  branches ;  with  the  rope 
he  tied  his  bundle  carefully,  lest  he  should 
lose  a  twig  on  the  wav ;  then  he  threw  his 
cloak  round  him,  and  leaning  on  a  stick, 
he  took  the  shortest  cut  that  led  to  the 
village.  His  legs  shook  a  little  as  he 
trudged  on,  for  the  load  was  heavy  and 
the  snow  deep;  often  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  take  breath,  leaning  against  a 
tree. 

VII. 

Walking  on  bravely,  though  wearily, 
he  came  to  an  open  place  where  several 
cross-roads  met ;  it  was  the  Treves.     For- 
merly, in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  it  had 
been  called  Trivium^  for  there  were  three 
roads  branching  o£E;  the  Latin  word  had 
been  corrupted  into  the  French  Le  Trhves, 
Formerly  there  had  been  an  altar  dedi- 
cated  to  Mercury,  the  protector  of  the 
roadside,  the  goa  and  friend  of  pedlars 
and  thieves.    The  Christians  threw  down 
the  pagan  altar,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a 
large  crucifix  of  granite ;  on  the  basement, 
worn  away  by  creeping  plants,  may  still 
be  read  the  date :  An.  Dom.  13 14.    Dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Years*  War,  the  image 
of    Christ  was  broken,  and  its  remains 
strewed  the  ground;  but  when  the  vic- 
tories of  Joan  of  Arc  had  restored  the 
kingdom  ot  France  to'*  the  little  king  of 
Bourges,'*  the  statue  had  been  put  back  in 
its  original  place,  and  was  much  treasured 
in  the  neigh bgrhood. 

On  the  pedestal,  with  extended  arms 
nailed  to  the  cross,  the  figure  of  Christ 
seemed   to  summon  all  sinners  to  take 
refuge  in  his  embrace.    The  image  was  of 
large  size,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  girdle 
birds  bad  made  their  nest,  which  had  not 
been  disturbed.    The  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  east;  the  eyes,  opened  wide  by 
intensity  of  suffering,  were  raised  towards 
heaven,  as  if  they  sought  for  the  star 
which  guide^  the  wise  men,  and  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.     By  the 
side  of  the  great  crucifix  had  been  planted 
mountain-ash  trees,  whose  red  berries  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  from  the  Saviour^s  brow. 

Marguerite  loved  to  pray  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  crucifix  of  Treves,  because  the 
men  who  had  brought  back  her  husband^s 
body,  sad  and  weary,  had  rested  there, 
and  had  prayed  for  the  soul  which  had  so 
suddenly  been  taken  by  death.    This  is 


why  she  had  said  to  her  boy,  "  When  you 
pass  before  the  crucifix  of  Treves,  stop 
and  say  a  prayer." 

vni. 

Jacques  had  not  forgotten  his  mother's 
desire  ;  he  put  down  his  load  of  wood,  and 
began  to  say  his  prayers,  while  the  wind 
moaned  drearily  round  him.  He  repeated 
the  prayers  which  he  had  been  taught  at 
the  village  catechism,  held  by  Monsieur 
le  Cur^,  and  other  words  also  which  came 
naturally  to  his  lips,  for  they  sprang  from 
his  heart.  As  he  prayed,  he  looked  at  the 
face  of  the  Saviour,  on  which  the  driven 
snow  was  falling;  he  gazed  at  the  parted 
lips,  the  upturned  eyes  with  their  expres- 
sion of  infinite  suffering,  the  limbs  con- 
vulsed by  the  last  death-struggle. 

Jacques  had  been  well  taught ;  he  knew 
that  what  he  saw  was  only  a  representation 
of  that  terrible  scene  on  Mount  Calvary 
which  had  been  related  to  him;  but  the 
memories  it  recalled  were  so  vivid,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it ;  he  seemed 
to  be  witnessing  the  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  he  was  miserable  ;  he  longed 
to  do  something  to  comfort  the  divine 
sufferer.  When  he  had  finished  his 
prayers,  he  took  up  his  load  of  wood  and 
moved  away.  But  after  walking  a  few 
paces,  he  turned  and  again  gazed  at  the 
image  of  the  Saviour.  A  gust  of  wind 
covered  the  figure  with  snow ;  Jacques 
thought  of  Calvary,  and  the  cold  suffered 
there,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  tor- 
tures, and  stopped.  "  Ah,  poor  bon  Dieu  / 
how  cold  you  were ! "  and  he  came  back 
to  the  crucifix,  unwittingly  standing  on 
the  very  spot  where  his  dead  father  had 
been  laid. 

He  took  off  his  cloak,  and,  by  clinging 
to  the  stone  girdle,  he  managed,  after 
climbing  the  pedestal,  to  reach  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  figure  so  as  to  throw  his  cloak 
over  them ;  he  took  out  the  thorns  which 
had  looped  it  up,  and  spread  it  in  such 
wise  as  to  cover  the  figure.  He  got  down, 
stepped  back  to  jud^e  of  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  and  was  pleased,  saying  in  his 
childish  simplicity,  **  Now,  at  least,  he 
does  not  look  so  cold.*' 

Jacques  ran  off,  whilst  the  biting  wind 
blew  round  him  and  through  his  poor  little 
cotton  blouse.  He  flew  down  the  hill  like 
a  young  colt,  feeling  meanwhile  the  hard 
wood  shaking  up  and  down  and  bruising 
his  shoulders.  Breathless  he  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  near  a  ravine  sheltered 
by  fir-trees  from  the  snow  and  wind.  Oh, 
how  tired  he  was  1 

He  got  down  into  the  ravine  and  thought 
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he  would  rest  —  only  for  a  minute  —  be- 
fore going  home  to  his  mother.  He 
pushed  the  wood  under  his  head,  and 
stretched  his  limbs,  saying  meanwhile,  '*  I 
must  not  go  to  sleep —  I  must  not  go  to 
sleep  1  *'    But,  as  he  spoke,  he  fell  asleep. 

IX. 

When  little  Jacques  awoke  he  looked 
around,  and  was  greatly  astonished. 
Where  was  the  ravine,  the  snow,  the  for- 
est, the  mountain,  the  dark  sky,  the  icy 
wind  ?  All  gone ;  and  where  was  his  pre- 
cious faggot  of  wood  ?  That  was  gone 
too;  he  thought  he  was  dreaming,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  He  had  never  seen  the 
place  where  he  was,  nor  had  it  ever  been 
described  to  him.  In  vain  he  looked;  he 
could  understand  nothing;  but  all  was  in- 
conceivably beautiful.  The  air  he  breathed 
was  soft  and  warm,  and  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  delicious  music. 

Jacques  rose,  but  he  could  not  feel  the 
hard  ground  under  his  feet ;  he  seemed  to 
float  on  something  soft  which  bore  him  up, 
and  all  his  weariness  had  disappeared.  A 
bright  halo  of  light  seemed  to  surround 
him.  But  what  a  beautiful  cloak  was 
thrown  over  his  shoulders  I  Who  could 
have  given  him  such  a  cloak?  He  had 
never  seen  any  one  like  it;  the  stuff 
seemed  all  luminous,  yet  blue  like  the  sky, 
and  as  if  spangled  with  stars.  His  hands 
—  his  poor  little  hands  —  cracked  with 
cold,  swollen  with  chilblains,  hardened  by 
rough  work  —  why,  they  were  as  white 
and  soft  as  the  tips  of  swans'  wings  ! 
Jacques  was  astonished,  but  he  was  not 
frightened  ;  he  felt  no  fear  or  anxiety ;  not 
only  was  he  peaceful  and  happy,  but  there 
was  a  wonderful  sense  of  relief,  as  if  he 
had  got  rid  of  a  heavy  burthen  which  had 
weighed  him  down  hitherto,  and  of  which 
he  thought  no  more,  being  now  as  if  im- 
bued with  wonderful  joy  and  delight. 

"  Where  can  I  be  ?  "  he  asked. 

A  voice,  softer  and  sweeter  than  any 
music,  answered,  — 

"In  my  Father's  house,  the  home  of 
the  righteous  and  of  men  of  good-will." 

Jacques  then  saw  before  him,  in  a  blaze 
of  glorious  light,  a  being  like  the  Christ 
of  the  crucifix  of  Treves,  but  radiant  and 
transfigured.  He  was  clothed  in  shining 
raiment,  but  it  looked  like  the  cloak  which 
Jacques  had  thrown  over  the  image  of  the 
suffering  Saviour,  only  glorified,  with  the 
thorns,  sparkling  like  jewels,  scattered  at 
his  feet.  Sounds  of  heavenly  music  rose 
and  filled  the  space  around. 

Jacques  fell  on  his  knees. 

The  voice  spoke  again. 


"  Fear  not,  dear  child,  to  come  to  me. 
Thou  hast  loved  me  much ;  thy  love  was 
shown  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child 
—  but  of  such  is|the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Enter  now  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Jacques  extended  his  hands  in  suppli- 
cation towards  that  divine  vision,  and 
murmured,  — 

"  Mother  I " 

But  as  he  spoke,  he  heard  a  great  flut- 
tering of  wings,  and  in  the  distance  there 
was  Marguerite,  borne  by  angels,  coming 
towards  them.  Jacques  prayed,  but  his 
prayer  was  not  like  those  he  had  said  on 
earth  ;  it  was  a  song  of  ecstasy,  more 
beautiful  than  anything  which  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  as  he  prayed,  he  felt  happiness 
such  as  he  had  never  imagined. 

Marguerite  drew  nearer,  no  longer  pale, 
sad,  and  emaciated,  but  gloriously  beauti- 
ful, with  that  spiritual  light  which  is  the 
imperishable  beauty  of  the  souls  of  the 
just. 

The  angels  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  she  worshipped  him  in 
whom  she  had  believed,  him  whom  she 
had  trusted,  and  who  now  rewarded  her 
faith  and  trust.  When  she  looked  up,  two% 
souls  of  the  blessed  were  beside  her  ;  she 
was  between  Grand-Pierre  and  little 
Jacques. 

Oh !  the  joy  of  that  meeting  —  and  to 
part  no  more  I 

X. 

At  the  top  of  the  church  steeple  the 
bells  were  talking  together.  The  two 
youngest  were  cross  as  ever,  and  said  to 
each  other,  — 

"  The  people  of  this  vUlage  must  be 
crazy !  They  cannot  keep  quiet !  Do 
they  suppose  that  we  are  not  tired  with 
yesterday's  hard  work.**  The  midnight 
mass,  then  matins,  then  the  mass  of  dawn, 
then  the  third  mass,  then  the  high  mass, 
and  vespers,  and  the  Angelus,  and  ever 
so  much  supplementary  ringing — there 
was  no  end  to  it.  And  now  we  must  begin 
again  to-day,  and  we  must  be  pulled,  and 
shaken,  and  worried;  there's  the  death- 
knell,  then  the  mass  for  the  departed,  then 
the  funeral.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
us.  Will  they  never  let  us  rest  in  peace? 
We  are  quite  exhausted,  and  our  sides  are 
bruised  oy  so  much  clanging.  What  is 
the  matter  with  all  those  country  people, 
that  they  are  hastening  to  church  in  their 
Sunday  clothes?  P^re  Monhache  looks 
more  cross  than  ever,  his  moustache  is 
quite  fierce,  and  he  keeps  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  hand  over  his  eyes ;  his  cocked 
hat  looks  ready  for  a  fight,  and  the  boys 
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had  better  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
they  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Over 
there  we  see  two  coffins,  a  large  and  a 
small  one ;  they  are  going  to  be  put  on  the 
cart  drawn  by  oxen;  what  is  that  to  us, 
and  why  must  we  be  forced  to  toll  so 
loudly  for  those  people  ?  " 

The  old  bell,  being  wise  and  full  of  ex- 
perience, scolded  them. 

"  Be  silent,  ignorant  children  !  you  have 
not  even  a  proper  feeling  of  your  own  high 
position.    You  are  blessed  bells  ;  you  are 
church  bells,  your  voice  rings  through  the 
country,  and  springs  towards  heaven ;  to 
men  you  say,  *  Take  care  of  your  immortal 
soul  ! '  to  God  you  say,  *  Oh,  Father,  have 
mercy  on    human   frailty ! '     Instead  of 
being  proud  of  your  mission,  of  being 
steady  and  prudent  as  you  ought  to  be, 
Vou   tinkle  foolishly,  like  the  silly  little 
bells  of  a  tambourine.    Do  not  be  vain  of 
your    bright  complexion   and  your  clear 
Voice ;  in  my  young  days  I  was  just  like 
you,  and  you  will  be  just  like  me  ;  age  will 
darken  your  complexion,  and  hard  work 
will  make  your  voice  hoarse.    When,  dur- 
ing years  and  years,  and  still  more  years, 
you    have  rung  for  the  festivals  of  the 
Church,  for  weddings,  for  baptisms,  for 
funerals  ;  when  you  have  tolled  for  floods 
SLtid  fires,  or  pealed  forth  the  call  to  arms 
a.t  the  approach  of  a  conquering  foe,  then 
you  will  not  complain  of  your  fate;  you 
^jvill   understand  the  things  of  earth,  you 
will   divine  the  secrets  of  Heaven;  you 
will    learn  that  from  the  tears  shed  here 
l>elow,  spring  the  joys  up  above. 

**  Ring  then  sweetly,  gently,  without 
sadness  and  without  fear.  Let  your  voices 
l>e  soft  as  that  of  a  dove ;  in  your  most 
plaintive  peal  let  the  song  of  hope  be 
heard,  for  a  poor  torn  cloak  may  be 
changed  into  the  glorious  mantle  worn  by 
the  blessed  in  Heaven." 

Maxime  du  Camp. 
(Translated from  the  French  by  A.  B.) 
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In  Johnson^s  famous  circle  of  friends 
were  two  young  men  whose  names  come 
often  in  the  pages  of  his  biographer,  of 
brilliant  minds  indeed,  but  who  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  moment  in  the  world, 
and  whom  nevertheless  the  world  regards 
benignantly  for  the  sake  of  the  love  they 
gave  and  received  from  the  great  man. 
The  mild-hearted,  portentous  old  vision 
o£   Johnson   seems    never   so   complete 


and  gracious  as  when  attended  by  these 
two,  above  all  things  else  Johnsonians. 
When  the  doors  swing  ajar  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Gerard  Street,  in  shadowy  Lon- 
don; when  the  "unclubable"  Hawkins 
strides  over  the  threshold,  and  Hogarth 
goes  by  the  window  with  his  large  nod 
and  smile ;  when  Chamier  is  there  read- 
ing, Goldsmith  posing  in  purple  silk  small- 
clothes, Reynolds  fingering  his  trumpet, 
stately  Burke  and  little  brisk  Garrick  stir- 
ring the  punch  in  their  glasses,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  rolling  about  in  (lis  chair  of  state, 
saying  something  prodigiously  humorous 
and  wise,  it  is  still  Bennet  Langton  and 
Topham  Beauclerk  who  most  give  the 
scene  its  human,  genial  lustre,  standing 
behind  him,  arm  in  arm.  Between  him 
and  them  was  deep  and  long  afiFection, 
and  the  little  we  know  of  them  has  a  right 
to  be  more  for  his  sake. 

Born  in  1741,  of  good  family,  Bennet 
Langton  as  a  Lincolnshire  lad  had  read 
"The  Rambler,"  and  conceived  the  purest 
enthusiasm  for  its  author.  He  came  to 
London  on  the  ideal  errand  of  seeking  him 
out,  and,  thanks  to  Levett,  met  the  idol  of 
his  imagination.  Despite  the  somewhat 
staggering  circumstances  of  Johnson's  at- 
tire,  —  for  he  had  rashly  presupposed  a 
stately,  fastidious,  and  well-mannered  fig- 
ure, —  he  paid  his  vows  of  fealty,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  his  new  friend  forever. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
J757»  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  doctor 
followed  his  career  at  the  university  with 
kindly  interest,  writing  to  Langton's  tutor, 
*'  I  see  your  pupil ;  his  mind  is  as  exalted 
as  his  stature.'*  He  even  went  down  to 
Oxford  to  visit  his  votary,  and  there,  for 
the  first  time,  came  across  a  part  of  his 
destiny  in  the  shape  of  that  strange  bird, 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk,  then  a  handsome 
scapegrace  of  eighteen.  Johnson  shook 
his  head,  and  wondered  at  the  odd  juxta- 
position of  this  lord  of  misrule  with  the 
"evangelical  goodness "  of  his  admirable 
Langton.  The  knowledge  that  veneration 
for  himself  and  ardent  perusal  of  his  writ- 
ings had  first  brought  them  together,  mol- 
lified the  sapient  doctor;  but  something 
more  personal  yet  set  Beauclerk  forever 
in  the  great  man's  good  graces.  Like 
Langton  he  was  well-bred,  urbane,  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts,  a  critic,  a  student, 
and  a  wit.  An  only  son,  he  was  born  in 
1737,  and  named  after  that  Topham  of 
Windsor  who  left  a  splendid  collection  of 
paintings  and  drawings  to  his  father.  Lord 
Sydney  Beauclerk,  the  third  son  of  the 
first  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  Young  Beau- 
clerk, with  his  aggravating  flippancy,  bis 
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sharp  sease,  his  quiver  full  of  jibes,  time- 
wasting,  money-wasting,  foreign  as  Satan 
and  his  pomps  to  his  sweet-natured  college 
companion,  struck  the  doctor  in  his  own 
political  weak  spot.  The  likeness  to 
Charles  the  Second  was  enough  to  disarm 
Johnson  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
calling  up  his  most  austere  frown ;  it  was 
enough  to  turn  the  vinegar  of  his  wrath  to 
the  milk  of  kindness.  No  odder  or  sin- 
cerer  testimony  could  he  have  given  to 
his  inexplicable  liking  for  that  royal  scape- 
grace, than  that  he  allowed  the  latter's 
great-grandson  to  tease  him  and  tyrannize 
over  him  during  an  entire  lifetime.  It  is 
not  so  given  to  every  man  in  the  flesh  to 
attest  his  allegiance.  Mr.  Topham  Beau- 
clerk  literally  bewitched  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son ;  the  stolid  English  moralist  enrap- 
tured with  the  antics  of  a  Jack-a-lantern  ! 
He  allowed  his  pranks  and  quibbles,  re- 
joiced in  his  taste  and  literary  learning, 
admired  him  indiscreetly,  followed  his 
whims  meekly,  expostulated  with  him  al- 
most against  his  traitorous  impulses,  and 
clung  to  him  to  the  end  in  perfect  fond- 
ness and  faith.  Bennet  Langton  was  a 
mild  young  visionary,  humane,  tolerant, 
and  generous  in  the  extreme ;  modest  and 
contemplative,  averse  to  dissipation ;  a 
perfect  talker,  a  perfect  listener,  with  a 
smile  sweet  as  a  child's,  which  lives  yet 
among  his  kindred  on  the  canvas  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  six  feet  six 
inches  tall,  slenderly  built,  and  apt  to 
stoop  from  old  habits  of  bookishness. 
The  ladies  sat  about  him  in  drawing- 
rooms,  said  Edmund  Burke,  like  maids 
around  a  Maypole.  Beauclerk  had  more 
gaiety  and  grace,  and  domineered  every 
one  he  knew  by  sheer  force  of  high  spirits. 
His  faults  were  all  on  the  surface,  and 
easy  to  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  his 
genuine  worth.  It  was  he  who  most  trou- 
bled the  good  doctor,  he  for  whom  he  suf- 
fered in  silence,  with  whom  he  wrangled  ; 
he  whose  insuperable  taunting  promise, 
never  reaching  any  special  development, 
vexed  and  disheartened  him;  yet,  perhaps 
because  of  these  very  things,  though  Ben- 
net  Langton  was  infinitely  more  to  his 
mind,  it  was  Absalom,  once  again,  whom 
the  old  fatherly  heart  loved  best. 

Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  memoirs,  says: 
"Were  I  called  on  to  name  the  person 
with  whom  Johnson  might  have  been  seen 
to  the  fairest  advantage,  I  should  certainly 
name  Mr.  Langton.**  His  deferent,  suave 
manner  was  the  best  possible  foil  to 
the  doctor's  extraordinary  explosions.  He 
had  supreme  self-command ;  no  one  ever 
saw  him  angry;  and  in  most  matters  of 


life,  as  an  exact  contrast  to  his  beloved 
friend  Beauclerk,  apt  to  take  things  a 
shade  too  seriously.  He  was  rather  inert, 
mentally  and  physically,  having,  more- 
over, that  "  rarer  quality  than  any  which 
commands  success."  He  wrote,  in  1760, 
a  little  book  of  essays  entitled  "  Rustics,** 
which  never  got  beyond  the  passivity  of 
manuscript.  He  fulfilled  beautifully,  adds 
Miss  Hawkins,  '*  the  pious  injunction  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *to  sit  auietly  in  the 
soft  showers  of  Providence,^  and  might, 
without  injustice,  be  characterized  as  ut- 
terly unfit  for  every  species  of  activity.'* 
Yet  at  the  call  of  duty,  so  nobly  was  the 
natural  man  dominated  by  his  unclouded 
will,  he  girded  himself  to  any  exertion. 
Indulgence  in  wine  was  natural  to  him, 
and  he  felt  its  need  to  sharpen  and  rouse 
his  intellect;  "but  the  idea  of  Bennet 
Langton  being  what  is  called  'over- 
taken,'" wrote  the  same  associate,  "is 
too  preposterous  to  be  dwelt  on.**  We 
have  one  delicious  anecdote  to  illustrate 
Langton*s  Greek  serenity.  Talking  to  a 
company  of  a  chilly  forenoon  in  his  own 
house,  he  paused  to  say  that  the  fire  mis;ht 
go  out,  if  it  lacked  attention  —  a  bnef, 
casual,  murmurous  interruption.  He  re- 
sumed his  clear-voiced  discourse,  break- 
ing presently,  and  pleading  abstractedly, 
with  eye  in  air:  "Pray  ring  for  coals!" 
All  sat  quietly  amused,  looking  at  the  fire, 
and  so  little  solicitous  that  straightway 
Langton  was  ofiE  again,  on  the  stream  of 
his  soft  eloquence.  In  a  few  minutes 
came  another  lull :  "  Did  anybody  answer 
that  bell?"  A  general  negative.  "Did 
anybody  ring  that  bell  ?  "  A  sly  shaking 
of  heads.  "Why,  the  fire  will  be  out!^ 
he  sighed.  And  once  more  the  inspired 
monody  soared  among  the  clouds,  at  last 
dropping  meditatively  to  the  hearthstone  : 
"  Dear,  dear  I  the  fire  is  out." 

Langton  was  always  the  centre  of  a 
group,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  talk- 
ing delightfully  and  twirling  the  oblong 
gold-mounted  snuff-box,  which  promptly 
appeared  as  his  conversation  began ;  a 
conspicuous  figure,  with  his  height,  his 
courteous  manner,  his  mild  beauty,  and 
his  habit  of  crossing  his  arms  over  his 
breast,  or  locking  his  hands  together  on 
his  knee.  He  had  a  queerness  of  consti- 
tution which  seemed  to  leave  him  at  his 
lowest  ebb  every  afternoon  about  two  of 
the  clock,  forgetful,  weary,  confused,  and 
with  all  his  ideas  dispersed.  After  a  litde 
food,  he  was  himself  again.  He  ran  no 
chance  of  sustenance  at  dinner-parties, 
even  waiving  his  delicate  appetite,  "such 
was  the  oeroetual  flow  of  his  conversa- 
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tioa,  and  such  the  incessant  claim  made 
upon  him." 

Johnson  valued  Langton  for  his  piety, 
his  ancient  descent,  his  amiable  behavior, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Greek :  **  Who  in 
this  town  knows  anything  of  Clenardus, 
sir,  but  you   and  I  ?  "  he  would  say,  for 
Langton^    enthusiasm    had    taught  him 
Clenardus*s  grammar  from  cover  to  cover. 
In  the  midst  of  his  talk  Langton  would 
fall  with  charming  grace  into  the  **vow- 
elled  undertone  "  of  the  tongue  he  loved, 
correcting  himself  with  a  smile,  a  wave 
of  the  hands,  and  his  wonted  apologetic 
phrase  :  "  And  so  it  goes  on  I"  in  defer- 
ence to  the  un-Hellenic  ears  of  his  audi- 
tors, and  in  gentle  palliation  of  his  own 
little  thoughtlessness.     It  must  have  been 
a  satisfaction  afterwards  to  Johnson  that 
his  scholarly  friend  refused  to  sign  the 
famous    round    robin    concerning    poor 
Goldsmith's  epitaph,  which  besought  him 
to  *'  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
with  an  English  inscription.''    For  Ben- 
net    Langton  Johnson  had   nothing  but 
praise  and  affectionate  ardor.    **  He    is 
One  of  those  to  whom  Nature  has  not 
Spread  her  volumes,  nor  uttered  her  voices 
in  vain."  "  Earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier 
fi^eatleman."    **  I  know  not  who  will  go  to 
Heaven  if  Langton  does  not."    Yet  even 
with  this  ** angel  of  a  man," as  Miss  Haw- 
kins names  him,  the  doctor  had  one  seri- 
ous and  ludicrous  quarrel.    He  considered 
i  t  the  sole  grave  fault  of  Langton,  that  he 
vras  too  ready  to  introduce  religious  dis- 
cussion into  a  mixed  assembly,  where  he 
Icnew  any  two  of  the  company  would  be 
scarcely  of  the  same  mind.    On  Boswell's 
suggestion  that  Bennet  did  it  for  the  sake 
of    instruction,  Johnson    replied    angrily 
that  be  had  no  more  n'ght  to  take  that 
means  of  gaining  information,  than  he  had 
to  pit  two  persons  against  each  other  in 
a  duel  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  art  of 
celf-defence.    Some  indiscretion  of  this 
sort  seems  to  have  alienated  the  friends 
for  the  first  and  last  time ;  unless  Crok- 
er*s  conjecture  be  true  that  the  quarrel 
vrhich  threatened  to  break  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years'  standing  arose  from  Lang- 
ton's  settling  his  estate  by  will  upon  his 
three    sisters.     On    hearing  of  this  the 
Great  Cham  grumbled  and  fumed,   po- 
litely applied  to  the  Misses  Langton  the 
pertinent  title  of  "three  dowdies,"  and 
reiterated,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  feu- 
dalism, that  "an  ancient  estate,  sir!  an 
ancient  estate,  should  always  go  to  the 
males."    Then  he  belabored  the  lawyer 
who  bad  drawn  up  the  document  for  nis 
laxity  in  allowing  Langton  to  pass  as  one 


of  sound  understanding,  and  remarked 
sardonically,  "  I  hope  he  has  left  me  a 
legacy."  Lastly,  the  entire  situation 
seemed  to  strike  him  as  so  exceedingly 
comical  that  he  laid  hold  of  a  post  on  his 
way  home,  and  roared  so  load  that  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  his  voice  could  be 
heard  from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch. 

But  in  due  time  the  breach,  whatever 
the  cause,  was  healed.  The  doctor,  in 
writing  of  it,  uses  one  of  his  balancing 
sentences :  "  We  are  all  that  ever  we 
were.  Langton,  though  without  malice,  is 
not  without  resentment."  The  two  could 
not  keep  apart  very  long,  despite  all  the 
disagreement  and  all  the  unreason  in  the 
world.  Another  memorable  passage-at- 
arms  happened  in  the  course  of  one  of 
Johnson's  sicknesses,  when  he  solemnly 
implored  Bennet  Langton,  in  the  cloistral 
silence  of  his  chamber,  to  tell  him  wherein 
his  life  had  been  faulty.  His  shy  and 
sagacious  monitor  wrote  down  for  accusa- 
tion a  number  of  Scriptural  texts  recom- 
mending tolerance,  patience,  compassion, 
meekness,  and  other  spiritual  ingredients 
which  were  notably  lacking  in  the  stalwart 
doctor's  social  composition.  The  penitent 
thanked  Langton  humbly  and  earnestly 
on  taking  the  paper  from  his  hand;  but 
presently  turned  his  short-sighted  eyes 
on  him  irom  the  pillow,  and  exclaimed  in 
a  loud,  angry,  suspicious  tone,  "  What's 
your  drift,  sir?  "  The  exquisite  comedy 
of  it !  "  And  when  I  questioned  him,"  so 
Johnson  afterwards  told  his  blustering 
tale,  "when  I  questioned  him  as  to  what 
occasion  1  had  given  him  for  such  animad- 
version, all  that  he  could  say  amounted 
to  this,  —  that  I  sometimes  contradicted 
people  in  conversation  I  Now  what  harm 
does  it  do  any  man  to  be  contradicted  ?  " 

As  for  Topham  Beauclerk,  more  volatile 
than  Langton,  he  had  as  steady  a  "sun- 
shine of  cheerfulness  "  for  his  heritage. 
Johnson,  bewailing  his  own  morbid  habits 
of  mind,  once  said  :  "  Some  men,  and  very 
thinking  men  too,  have  not  these  vexing 
thoughts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the 
same  all  the  year  round  ;  Beauclerk,  when 
not  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the  same."  Boswell 
attests  that  Beauclerk  took  more  liberties 
with  Johnson  than  durst  any  man  alive, 
and  that  Johnson  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  Beauclerk's  talents  than  those  of  any 
man  he  had  ever  known.  He  was  a  favor- 
ite with  such  men  as  Selwyn  and  Walpole, 
and  quite  their  match  in  ease  and  astute- 
ness. He  alternated  the  gaming-table 
with  court,  the  civilities  of  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  free  Bohemian  intellectu- 
ality of  the  club.     His  unresting  sarcasm 
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often  hurt  Goldsmith  and  irritated  John- 
son, though  Bennet  Langton  was  never 
grazed.  He  was  a  "pestilent  wit,"  as 
Anthony  k  Wood  put  it  of  Marvell,  and 
could  talk  even  Garrick  blind.  "No 
man,"  ran  Johnson's  fine  eulogium,  "  was 
ever  freer,  when  he  was  about  to  say  a 
good  thing,  from  a  look  which  expressed 
that  it  was  coming,  nor,  when  he  had 
said  it,  from  a  look  which  expressed  that 
it  had  come."  He  was  no  disguiser  of 
his  Vikes  and  dislikes,  and  was  often  quer- 
ulous and  eccentric.  Politics  and  poli- 
ticians he  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
His  natural  and  noble  scorn  of  oppressors 
was  his  finest  quality ;  he  had  also  great 
tact,  spirit,  and  independence.  His  own 
insuperable  idleness  (for  he  was  as  listless 
by  grace  as  Langton  was  by  nature)  he 
recognized,  and  lightly  deprecated.  What 
he  chose  to  call  his  leisure  (again  the  an- 
cestral Stuart  trait !)  he  dedicated  to  the 
natural  sciences.  "  I  see  Mr.  Beauclerk 
often  both  in  town  and  country,"  wrote 
Goldsmith  to  Bennet  Langton.  "He  is 
now  going  directly  forward  to  become  a 
second  Boyle,  deep  in  chemistry  and 
physics."  When  there  was  some  fanciful 
talk  of  setting  up  the  club  as  a  college, 
"to  draw  a  wonderful  concourse  of  stu- 
dents," Beauclerk,  by  unanimous  vote,  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Johnson^s  influence  on  him,  potent 
though  it  was,  was  chiefly  negative.  It 
kept  him  from  saying  and  doing  question- 
able things,  and  preserved  in  him  an  out- 
ward decorum  towards  institutions  and 
customs,  rather  than  incited  him  to  make 
of  his  manifold  talents  the  "  illustrious  fig- 
ure" which  Langton's  affectionate  eye 
discerned  in  a  vain  anticipation.  Beau- 
clerk and  the  doctor  went  about  together, 
and  had  some  amusing  experiences.  In 
company  once  with  a  number  of  clergy- 
men, who  thought  to  meet  their  guests  on 
common  ground  by  assuming  a  great  deal 
of  noisy  jollity,  Johnson,  not  duly  enter- 
tained, sat  in  grim  silence  for  some  time, 
and  then  said  to  his  disciple,  by  no  means 
in  a  whisper,  "Sir,  this  merriment  of  par- 
sons is  mighty  ofEensive  !  " 

Johnson  and  his  "  Beau  "  had  their  many 
combats,  "like  a  Spanish  great  galleon, 
and  an  English  man  o'war ; "  the  younger 
smooth,  sharp,  and  civil,  the  other  indig- 
nantly dealing  with  the  butt-end  of  per- 
sonality. Boswell  gives  a  long  account  of 
a  dispute  concerning  a  murderer,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  having  carried  two  pis- 
tols. Beauclerk  was  right,  but  Johnson 
was  (which  gave  him  as  solid  a  sense  of 


virtue)  angry ;  and  he  was  soothed  only  at 
the  end  by  one  of  Topham's  adroit  and 
affectionate  replies,  "Sir,"  the  doctor 
began  sternly,  at  another  time,  after  lis- 
tening to  some  mischievous  waggery, 
"  you  never  open  your  mouth  but  with  the 
intention  to  give  pain  ;  and  you  often  give 
me  pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you 
say,  but  from  seeing  your  intention."  And 
again :  "  Your  mind  is  all  virtue,  your 
body  all  vice."  When  Beauclerk  would 
have  shown  resentment,  Johnson  stopped 
him  with  a  gesture  :  "  Nay,  sir,  Alexander, 
marching  in  triumph  into  Bab)*lon,  would 
not  desire  more  to  be  said  to  him."  "  You 
have,  sir!"  he  said  once,  adapting  the 
poet's  line  and  perhaps  conscious  of  Roch- 
ester's famous  epigram,  "  a  love  of  folly, 
and  a  scorn  of  fools ;  everything  you  cio 
attests  the  one,  and  everything  you  say, 
the  other." 

Beauclerk  had  ever  ready  some  quaint 
simile,  or  odd  application  out  of  books. 
Referring  to  Langton's  habit  of  sitting  or 
standing  against  the  fireplace,  with  one 
long  leg  twisted  about  the  other,  "as  if 
fearing  to  occupy  too  much  space,"  he 
said  his  friend  was  for  all  the  world  like 
the  stork  in  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the 
Miraculous  Draught.  One  of  his  hap- 
piest hits,  and  certainly  his  boldest,  was 
made  when  Johnson  was  being  congratu- 
lated by  some  friends  on  his  pension : 
"  now  it  was  to  be  hoped,"  whispered  the 
favorite,  in  a  version  of  Falstaff's  cele- 
brated vow,  "  that  he  would  purge  and  live 
cleanly  as  a  gentleman  should  do."  John- 
son seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  in  good 
humor,  and  actually  to  have  profited  by  it 

Very  soon  after  leaving  Oxford  Beau- 
clerk became  engaged  to  a  Miss  Draycott ; 
but  some  coldness  on  his  part,  or  some 
sensitiveness  on  hers,  broke  off  the  match. 
His  fortune-hunting  parents  were  disap- 
pointed, as  the  lady  owned  several  lead- 
mines  in  her  own  right.  That  same  year, 
with  Bennet  Langton  for  companion  part 
of  the  way,  Beauclerk,  whose  health,  never 
robust,  now  began  to  give  him  anxiety,  set 
out  on  a  Continental  tour.  Baretti  received 
him  kindly  at  Milan,  on  Johnson's  urgent 
and  friendly  letter  of  introduction ;  and  the 
young  Englishman,  by  his  subsequent 
knowledge  of  Italian  popular  customs,  was 
able  to  testify  in  Baretti's  favor,  when  the 
latter  was  in  trouble  in  London,  and  with 
Burke,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson, 
to  help  him  towards  his  acquittal.  At 
Venice  it  was  reported  that  Beauclerk  was 
robbed  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  inci* 
dent  which  perhaps  shortened  his  pere- 
grinations.   In    1768   he    married  Lady 
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3)iana  Spencer,  the  eldest  dauehter  of  the 
second   Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
l)een  divorced  on  his  account  from  her 
£rst  husband,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  nephew 
and  heir  of  the  great  owner  of  that  title. 
Johnson  was  angry  and  disturbed  over  the 
affair.    But,  as  Croker  justly  comments, 
he  practically  waived  his  personal  right  of 
criticism  by  living  in  the  private  society 
of  Beauclerk*s  wife,  and  had  scarcely  the 
option,  even  at  first,  of  enjoying  that  and 
of  disparaging  her  character.     **  Lady  Di  " 
was  certainly  fond  and  faithful  to  Topham 
Beauclerk.     She  was  an  artist  of  no  mean 
merit.     Horace  Walpole  built  a  room  for 
the  reception  of  some  of  her  drawings, 
which  he  called  his  Beauclerk  closet ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  one  invaluable  por- 
trait of   Samuel  Johnson  has  been  lost. 
"Johnson  was  confined  for  some  days  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,"  writes  Topham;  "and 
we  bear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over 
to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow*s 
tail.  .  •  .  Lady  Di  has  promised  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it."    Sir  Joshua's  delightful 
**Una"   is  the  lovely  little  daughter  of 
Lady  Di  and  Topham  Beauclerk,  painted 
the  year  her  father  died.    The  Beauclerks 
lived  in  great  style,  and  Lady  Di,van  ad- 
mirable hostess,  had  always  the  warmest 
welcome  for  Langton,  whom  she  cordially 
appreciated,  and   would  rally  on  his  re- 
missness when  he  stayed  away  from  their 
home  at  Richmond.    He  could  reach  them 
so  easily,  she  said;  had  he  but  laid  him- 
self at  length,  his  feet  had  been  in  Lon- 
don and  his  head  with  them,  eodem  die  ! 

Beauclerk  died  on   March  nth,  1780. 
lie  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  for  all  his 
vrit,   judgment,  and   intelligence,   left  no 
more  trace  behind  him  than  that  Persian 
tutterfiy-elect.   Prince    Chrysalus,   whom 
old  Buxton  calls  a  *^  light  phantastick  fel- 
low,"    His  air  of  boyish  promise,  quite 
unconscious  to  himself,  had  hoodwinked 
bis  friends  into  certain  prophecies  of  his 
fame.     But  he  took  upon  himself  no  yoke 
stnd    no  burden.     An  allegiance,  at  any 
time  in  his  young  career,  would  have  made 
him  truly  the  peer  of  the  noble  comrades 
"With  whom  he  walked  and  jested,  and  put 
immortality  on  his  "bright,  unbowed,  in- 
submissive  head."    Yet  he  was  bitterly 
mourned.     "  I  would  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  to  save  him  I  "  cried 
Johnson,  who  had  loved  him  for  twenty 
years ;  and  again,  to  Lord  Althorpe,  "  This 
is  a  loss,  sir,  that  perhaps  the  whole  na- 
tion could  not  repair."     He  wrote  when 
his  grief  had  somewhat  subsided,  "  Poor 
dear  Beauclerk !  nec^  ut  soles,  dabis  joca. 
His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and 


maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  his  rea* 
soning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will 
not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He 
directed  himself  to  be  buried  beside  his 
mother,  an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I 
should  hardly  have  expected."  To  Ben- 
net  Langton  Beauclerk  left  the  care  of  his 
children,  in  case  of  Lady  Di's  death.  To 
his  old  friend  also,  among  other  legacies, 
he  bequeathed  Reynolds's  fine  portrait  of 
Johnson,  in  memory  of  the  Oxford  days 
when  mutual  attachment  to  "  The  Ram- 
bler "  had  first  drawn  them  together.  Un- 
der it  he  had  inscribed,  — 

Ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore. 

Langton  thoughtfully  efifaced  the  lines. 
"It  was  kind  of  you  to  take  it  off,"  said 
the  burly  doctor,  with  a  sigh,  and  then, 
remembering  the  antipodal  temperament 
of  the  two,  "  not  unkind  in  him  to  have  it 
put  on." 

After  the  loss,  the  doctor  consoled  him- 
self more  than  ever  with  Bennet  Langton, 
and  with  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  rev- 
erence which  surrounded  him  in  Langton's 
house.  He  had  been,  of  old,  most  wel- 
come of  all  guests  at  the  family  seat  in 
Lincolnshire.  "Langton,  sir,"  he  liked 
to  say,  "  had  a  grant  of  warren  from  Henry 
the  Second,  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton, of  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this  fam- 
ily." Peregrine  Langton,  Bennet's  uncle, 
was  a  man  of  simple  and  benevolent  hab- 
its, who  brought  economy  to  a  science 
without  niggardliness,  and  whom  Johnson 
declared  to  be  one  of  those  he  loved  at 
once  both  by  instinct  and  reason;  Ben- 
net's  father,  however,  was  the  more  divert- 
ing character.  He  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  Johnson,  but  looked  askance  on  him 
for  his  liberal  views,  and  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  his  grave  believing  him  a  secret, 
deep-dyed,  and  reprehensible  Papist !  He 
once  offered  the  doctor  a  living  of  some 
value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  cared  to  take 
orders,  a  chance  gravely  refused.  Of  this 
learned,  exemplary,  but  rather  archaic 
squire,  Johnson  said  :  "  Sir,  he  is  so  exu- 
berant a  talker  in  public  meetings  that  the 
gentlemen  of  his  county  are  afraid  of  him. 
No  business  can  be  done  for  his  declama- 
tion." For  him,  too,  he  coined  one  of  his 
most  amazing  words ;  having  heard  that 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton  were  averse 
to  having  their  portraits  taken,  Johnson 
observed  that  a  superstitious  reluctance 
to  sit  for  one's  picture  was  among  the 
"anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind. 

Bennet  Langton  had  married  on  May 
24,  1 770,  Mary  Lloyd,  widow  of  John,  the 
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eighth  Earl  of  Rothes,  the  stern  soldier,  in 
laced  waistcoat  and  breastplate  beneath, 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  It  was  a  common 
saying  at  the  time  that  everybody  was  wel- 
come to  a  Countess  Dowager  oi  Rothes ; 
for  it  did  so  happen  that  three  ladies  bear- 
ing that  title  were  all  remarried  within  a 
few  years.  Lady  Rothes,  although  a  na 
tive  of  Suffolk,  had  acquired  from  long 
residence  in  Scotland  the  accent  of  that 
country,  which  Dr.  Johnson  bore  magnan- 
imoushr  on  the  humorous  consideration 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  indigenous.  She 
had  a  good  deal  of  easy  dignity  and  charm, 
without  the  vivacity  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk, 
and  kept  herself  the  spring  and  centre  of 
Langton^s  tranquil  domestic  circle.  His 
own  grace  of  character  after  his  marriage 
slipped  more  and  more  into  the  under- 
ground channels  of  home  life,  and  so 
coursed  on  beneficently  in  silence.  Their 
children  were  no  less  than  ten,  "not  a 
plain  face  or  faulty  person  among  them ;  " 
the  daughters,  deorum  filia^  six  feet  in 
height,  and  the  sons  so  like  their  **  May- 
pole '*  father  that  long  afterwards  they 
amused  the  good  people  of  Paris  by  rais- 
ing their  arms  to  let  a  crowd  pass.  It 
was  Bennet  Langton*s  cherished  plan  to 
have  his  little  tribe  educated  at  home, 
with  their  father  for  tutor,  to  give  both 
boys  and  girls,  himself  ''steeped  to  the 
lips  in  Greek,"  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  to  force  all  social  engage- 
ments to  cede  to  this  prime  exigency. 
But  the  king*s  tedious  joke,  "  How  does 
education  go  on  ?  "  worried  Lano;ton  like 
the  water-drop  in  the  story,  which  fell 
forever  on  a  criminal's  head  until  it  had 
drilled  his  brain.  Again,  both  he  and  his 
wife,  when  they  had  moved  to  Westmins- 
ter in  pursuance  of  their  design,  were  far 
too  agreeable  and  too  accessible  to  be 
spared  the  incursions  of  society.  In  a 
word,  Minerva  found  her  seat  shaken  and 
her  altar-fires  not  very  well  tended,  and 
therefore  withdrew.  Langton  impressed 
one  axiom  on  his  young  scholars,  which 
they  never  forgot :  "  Next  best  to  knowl- 
edge, is  to  be  sensible  that  you  do  not 
know."  An  entirely  superfluous  waif  of  a 
baby  was  once  left  at  the  doors  of  this 
same  many  childrened  house,  to  be 
clothed,  fed,  and  befriended  thenceforth 
by  Bennet  Langton  and  Lady  Rothes, 
without  one  shrug  or  protest.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  was  a  favorite  of  all  the  small 
folk,  was  especially  attached  to  his  god- 
child, whom  he  called  "  pretty  Mrs,  Jane," 
and  "my  own  little  Jenny."  The  very 
last  year  of  her  life  he  sent  her  a  loving 
letter,  written  purposely  in  a  large  round 


hand  as  clear  as  print,  signing  himself 
"my  dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 
Samuel  Johnson." 

"  Langton *s  children  are  very  pretty," 
he  wrote  to  Boswell  in  1777,  "and  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch."  But  again  the 
same  year,  compassionately :  "  I  dined 
lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do  not 
think  he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather 
coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much 
about  him."  Boswell  takes  occasion,  in 
reproducing  this  passage,  to  reprehend 
the  highly  injudicious  custom  of  introduc- 
ing the  children  after  dinner;  a  parental 
indulgence  to  which  he,  at  least,  was  not 
addicted.  The  doctor  gave  him  a  mild 
nudge  in  another  place :  "  I  left  Langton 
in  London.  He  has  been  down  with  the 
militia,  and  is  again  quiet  at  home,  talking 
to  his  little  people,  as  I  suppose  you  do 
sometimes."  While  Langton  was  in  camp 
on  Warley  Common,  in  command  of  the 
Lincolnshire  troops,  Johnson  spent  with 
him  five  delightful  days,  admiring  his  tall 
captain's  new-born  energies,  and  poking 
about  curiously  among  tne  tents.  Lang- 
ton, after  his  marriage,  had  fallen  into 
rather  extravagant  habits,  so  that  the 
moral  of  Uncle.Peregrine*s  sagacious  liv- 
ing bade  fair  to  be  lost  on  him.  Boswell. 
who  had  for  him  but  a  suspicious  and 
jealous  liking,  had  a  quarrel  with  Johnson 
on  the  subject  of  Langton *s  expenditure, 
the  record  of  which  shall  be  subjoined  in 
the  biographer's  own  words :  ••  We  talked 
of  a  gentleman  [Mr.  L.]  who  was  runnmg 
out  his  fortune  in  London,  and  I  said, 
'We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  bis 
friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that 
will  soon  drive  him  away.'  Johnson : 
'  Nay,  sir  I  we'll  send  you  to  him  ;  if  your 
company  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his 
house  nothing  will.'  This  was  a  horrible 
shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible 
cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he 
said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson :  '  Be- 
cause, sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the 
Americans.'  '  But  why  did  you  not  take 
your  revenge  directly?'  Johnson,  smil- 
ing: *  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 
A  man  cannot  strike  until  he  has  his 
weapons.' " 

In  1785  Langton  came  up  from  Lincoln- 
shire, and  took  lodgings  in  Fleet  Street, 
in  order  to  sit  beside  Johnson  as  he  lay 
dying  and  hold  his  hand ;  and  when  that 
large  soul  had  gone  away,  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
beautiful  phrase,  "  to  an  infinitude  hardly 
wider  than  his  thoughts,"  his  faithful 
friend,  who  was  wont  to  shape  his  words 
with  grace  and  ease,  sat  down  and  penned 
this  letter,  more  touching  than  any  tear : 
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**  I  am  now  sitting  in  the  room  where  his 
venerable  remains  exhibit  a  spectacle,  the 
interesting  solemnity  of  which,  difficult  as 
it  would  be  in  any  sort  to  find  terms  to 
express,  so  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  whose 
sensations  will  paint  it  so  strongly,  it 
would  be  of  all  men  the  most  superauous 
to  — "  and  there,  hopelessly  confused, 
forlorn,  eloquent,  it  broke  ofiF. 

Langton  succeeded  Johnson  as  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  literature  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  Gibbon  had  replaced  Gold- 
smith in  the  professorship  of  ancient 
history.  He  survived  many  years,  the 
delight  of  every  company  to  the  last.  On 
December  i8th,  1801,  at  Anspach  Place, 
Southampton,  "  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea,"  when  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Cole- 
ridge were  yet  in  their  unheralded  prime, 
when  Charles  Lamb  was  twenty-six,  Byron 
a  dreaming  bov  on  the  Scotch  hills,  and 
Keats  and  Shelley  little  fair-eyed  children, 
gentle  Bennet  Langton,  known  to  none  of 
diese,  a  loiterer  from  the  march  of  a  glo- 
rious yesterdav,  slipped  out  of  life.  "  I 
am  persuaded,  *  wrote  one  who  knew  him 
closely,  ''that  all  his  inactivity,  all  the  re- 
pugnance he  showed  to  putting  on  the 
harness  of  this  world's  toil,  arose  from  the 
spirituality  of  his  frame  of  mind.  ...  I 
believe  his  mind  was  in  Heaven,  where- 
soever he  corporeally  existed."  In  the 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Michael's  at  South- 
ampton he  was  buried,  with  some  fond, 
reverend  words  of  Johnson's,  '*  Sit  anima 
mea  cum  Langton,"  on  the  marble  above 
bim. 

So  went  Beauclerk  first  of  the  three, 
Langton  last,  with  the  good  ghost  still 
between  them,  as  he  in  his  homespun, 
they  in  their  flowered  velvet,  had  walked 
many  a  year  together  on  this  earth.  The 
old  companionship  had  undergone  some 
sorry  changes  ere  it  went  utterly  to  dust 
and  ashes.  Its  happy  heyday  had  been 
in  the  Oxford  vacation,  when  the  doctor 
humored  his  young  liegemen  and  tented 
under  their  roofs,  plucking  flowers  at  one 
bouse,  and  romping  with  dogs  at  the 
other;  or  in  1764,  at  the  starting  of  the 
immortal  Club,  when  the  two  of  its  found- 
ers who  had  no  valid  nor  pretended  claim 
to  celebrity  perched  on  the  sills  like  be- 
neficent genii,  with  a  mission 'to  overrule 
slug^^ish  melancholy  and  renew  the  boyish 
sparkle  in  abstracted  eyes.  How  super- 
eminently they  fulfilled  their  self-set  task ! 
and  what  vagaries  they  roused  out  of 
Johnson's  profound  hypochondria  I  Did 
not  Topbam  Beauclerk's  mother  once 
have  to  reprove  that  august  author  for  a 
suggestion  to  seize  some  pleasure-grounds 


which  they  were  passing  in  a  carriage? 
**  putting  such  things  into  young  people's 
heads  I  "  said  she.  Where  could  the  in- 
nocent Beauclerk's  elbow  have  been  at 
that  moment,  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
polite  society,  but  in  the  innocent  Lang- 
ton's  ribs?  The  grey  reprobate,  so  cen- 
sured, explained  to  Bos  well :  **  Lady 
Beauclerk  had  no  notion  of  a  joke,  sir! 
She  came  late  into  life,  and  has  a  mighty 
unpliable  understanding."  Who  can  for- 
get the  doctor's  visit  to  Beauclerk  at 
Windsor,  when,  falling  into  the  clutches 
of  that  ungodly  and  gamesome  youth,  he 
was  beguiled  from  church-going  of  a  fine 
Sunday  morning,  and  strolled  about  out- 
side, talking  and  laughing  during  sermon- 
time,  and  finally  spread  himself  at  length 
on  a  mossy  tomb,  to  be  told,  with  a  chuckle 
and  a  pleased  rub  of  the  hands,  that  now 
he  was  as  bad  as  Hogarth's  idle  appren- 
tice ?  Or  the  other  visit  in  Lincolnshire, 
when,  after  ceremoniously  relieving  his 
pockets  of  keys,  knife,  pencil,  and  purse, 
Samuel  Johnson  deliberatelv  rolled  down 
a  hill,  and  landed  betumbled  out  of  all 
recognition  at  the  bottom  ?  Langton  had 
laughingly  .tried  to  dissuade  him,  for  the 
incline  was  very  steep,  and  the  candidate 
scarce  of  the  requisite  suppleness.  **  Oh, 
but  I  haven't  had  a  roll  for  such  a  long 
time!"  pleaded  his  unanswerable  big 
guest.  Best  of  all  do  we  know  the  chroni- 
cle of  that  immortal  night  when  Beauclerk 
and  Langton  supped  together  at  a  London 
tavern,  and  at  three  of  the  morning  roused 
Johnson  at  his  Temple  chambers,  and 
brought  him  to  the  door  fearful  but  ag- 
gressive, in  his  shirt  and  little  dark  wig, 
armed  with  a  poker.  **What!  and  is  it 
you  ?  Faith,  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you,  ye 
young  dogs  ! "  We  remember  the  inn  in 
Covent  Garden,  the  great  brimming  bowl, 
with  Lord  Lansdowne's  drinking-song  for 
grace  ;  the  hucksters  and  fruiterers  stand- 
ing staring  at  the  strange  figure ;  the 
merry  boat  going  its  way  by  oar  to  Bill- 
ingsgate, its  mad  crew  bantering  the 
watermen  on  the  river;  and  two  of  the 
roysterers,  one  as  wild  as  the  other,  de- 
spite a  little  disparity  of  thirty  years  or  so, 
scolding  the  other  for  hastening  o£E  on  an 
appointment  towards  afternoon,  *'  to  dine 
with  wretched  unidea'd  girls!"  What 
genial  vagabondism  !  "  I  heard  of  your 
frolic  the  other  night  You'll  be  in  the 
Chronicle!  ...  I  shall  have  my  old 
friend  to  bail  out  of  the  round-house ! " 
said  Garrick.  "As  for  Garrick,  sirs," 
tittered  the  pious  Johnson  to  his  accom- 
plices, *'  he  dare  not  do  such  a  thing.  His 
wife  would  not  let  him ! " 
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It  is  good  that  the  echoes  of  old  mirth 
should  reach  us  over  the  barriers  of  a 
century.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all 
his  "  broad  and  heavy  benignity,"  as  Haw- 
thorne called  it,  for  the  whimsical  gift  of 
his  elected  "Lanky"  and  "Beau."  Gay 
Heart  and  Gentle  Heart  drove  his  own 
blue  devils  away  with  their  idolatrous 
devotion ;  and  for  us  they  fill  the  air  of 
that  classic  time  with  such  sweet,  incon- 
sequent charm,  that  to  whomsoever  has 
but  thought  of  them,  that  hour  London 
must  seem  lonely  without  their  idyllic  fig- 
ures. 

Our  day  is  gone : 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds 
are  done. 

There  are  gods  as  good  for  the  after- 
years  ;  but  strong  Odin  is  down,  and  his 
pair  of  unreturning  birds  have  flown  east 
and  west. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
IN  A  BURMESE  PRISON. 

"  And  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  that 
you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
term  of  your  natural  life." 

Thus  the  judge  concludes  his  address 
to  the  prisoner,  and  the  interpreter  me- 
chanically repeats  the  words  to  him  in  his 
own  tongue. 

The  trial,  which  has  lasted  all  day,  is 
over  at  last ;  Nga  Hline  has  been  con- 
victed of  dacoity  accompanied  with  incen- 
diarism and  mutilation.  The  gang  he  led 
is  known  to  have  committed  more  than 
one  murder,  bepides  lesser  crimes,  but  the 
guilt  of  these  could  not  be  brought  home 
to  Nga  Hline  himself.  For  months  his 
name  has  been  a  terror  in  the  district,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  he  could  defy  the  law 
and  ravage  the  country  with  impunity; 
until  a  small  party  of  Karens,  thirsting  for 
the  government  reward  of  two  thousand 
rupees,  organized  a  systematic  chase 
which  ended  in  his  capture.  His  follow- 
ers, alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  reports 
brought  by  their  informers  as  to  the  for- 
midable expedition  in  pursuit,  had  scat- 
tered and  hidden,  but  Boh  *  Hline,  singled 
out  and  relentlessly  hunted  down  for  the 
price  placed  upon  his  head,  was  at  last 
caught  alone,  and  brought  in  triumph  to 
headquarters  trussed  up  with  ropes. 

A  miserable-looking  object  he  is,  as  he 
cowers  in  the  dock,  apparently  trying  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  his  sentence. 

•  Nearest  English  equivalent  "  Chiei*' 


A  small,  spare,  thin-visaged  man,  whose 
features  have  nothing  in  them  that  would 
bear  out  his  character  of  a  cruel  ruffian 
and  leader  of  men ;  whom,  had  be  come 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
a  handful  of  rice,  any  one  would  have 
passed  by  as  a  poor,  hungry  -  looking 
wretch,  hardly  dealt  with  if  he  got  a  week*s 
imprisonment.  And  yet  such  was  the 
power  of  his  name  that  for  months  a  sum 
large  enough  to  be  a  fortune  to  any  three 
natives  was  offered  to  whoever  should 
kill  or  capture  him  before  his  career  was 
checked. 

**For  life."  To  no  man  on  earth  has 
the  prospect  such  terrors  as  to  the  Bur- 
man.  Lazy  and  indolent  by  nature,  to 
change  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the 
jungles  for  the  existence  it  is  Nga  Hline's 
destiny  to  lead  behind  those  high  grey 
walls  outside  the  town  is  worse  than  death 
itself.  He  knows  what  he  has  to  expect 
too,  for  his  trial  has  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  he  spent  six  months  in  prison  a 
few  years  ago.  He  will  find  plenty  of  his 
old  companions  there  who,  less  fortunate 
than  himself  in  evading  the  law,  have  long 
since  been  lodged  in  safety,  forgotten  by 
all  who  knew  them  and  missed  by  none. 
Every  jail  in  Burma  has  its  complement 
of  such  life  convicts  —  reckless  despera- 
does whose  presence  is  a  standing  source 
of  anxiety  to  those  in  charge  of  them. 

Let  us  follow  Nga  Hline,  and,  having 
heard  the  tale  of  his  atrocities  in  court, 
learn  how  he  is  to  atone  for  them. 

He  is  ushered  into  a  small  office  just 
inside  the  main  gates  of  the  prison,  where 
the  officials  transact  business.  The  fet- 
tered convict  squatting  on  the  floor  pulling 
the  punkah  stares  idly  at  the  new-comer, 
who  looks  about  him  as  though  awakened 
from  a  dream.  Two  warders  take  posses- 
sion of  him  and  strip  o£f  such  clothing  as 
he  wears  —  a  blue  cotton  putsoe*  and  a 
dirty  white  jacket  —  presenting  him  in 
exchange  with  a  coarse  brown  cloth  to 
bind  around  his  loins,  and  a  strip  of  sack- 
ing which  is  to  serve  as  his  bed.  The 
convict  barber  next  appears  in  charge  of 
a  warder,  and  the  long  masses  of  black 
hair  the  own«r  was  so  proud  of  are  shorn 
off  close.  You  would  hardly  recognize 
Nga  Hline  now,  for  he  emerges  from  the 
barber^s  hands  as  bald  as  your  palm. 
Stay,  there  is  a  small  tuft  left  on  the  top 
of  his  head  which  distinguishes  him,  as  a 
convict  for  life,  from  those  undergoing 
terms  of  years,  who  are  shaved  quite  bare. 
The  jailer  enters   his  name  in  the  big 

*  The  lower  garment  worn  by  Burmans. 
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pnson  register,  and  Nga  Hline  has  done 

with  it  forever.     He  is  No.  5002  now,  and 

will  never  be  anything  else.    In  addition 

to  his  loincloth  and  bedding,  he  receives 

a  thimbone^  a  metal  plate  measuring  about 

nine  inches  by  five,  on  which  a  paper 

form  is  pastecf,  bearing  his  number,  age, 

sentence,  the  number  or  the  section  of  the 

Indian  Penal  Code  under  which  he  was 

convicted,    and    ruled    columns    headed 

**  f*unishments  "  and  **  Awards." 

He  has  got  everything,  and  his  escort 
hurries  him  away  to  the  blacksmith's  work- 
shop—  a  doghole  in  the  wall,  six  feet  by 
i^vx  r,  closed  by  a  locked  iron  gate.    Within 
sitsi  the  convict  smith  beside  his  forge,  in 
f^a-diness  to  rivet  the  irons   upon    No. 
S?02's  legs.     He  is  pushed  in  unceremo- 
niously, and  a  wooden  ticket  branded  with 
^^s  number  is  handed  in  after  him.     Then 
^He  creaking  gate  is  relocked  until  the  job 
^Viali  be  completed. 

At  one  time  a  new  arrival  in  the  jail 
deceived  a  tin  medal  stamped  with  his 
dumber,  which  was  hung  round  his  neck 
'^th  a  string,  but  it  was  discovered  that  a 
t'egular  system  of  exchange  was  carried 
t)Q  amongst  the  men,  whereby  a  long-term 
prisoner  could  exchange  identities  with  a 
short-term  fellow,  adjusting  the  bargain 
with  the  friends  of  the  latter  outside.  It 
is  common  for  an  habitual  criminal  to  be 
taken  up,  immediately  after  his  release, 
upon  some  other  charge,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  over  pending  his  reap- 
pearance in  the  outer  world ;  and  such  a 
man,  conscious  of  his  liability  to  this, 
would  be  willing  to  change  medals,  and 
therefore  sentences,  with  another  for  a 
consideration. 

In  a  large  prison  it  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  the  officials  to  remember  the 
•  personal  characteristics  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing convicts,  and  numbers  could  there- 
fore be  bartered  almost  with  impunity. 
A  new  system  was  consequently  intro- 
duced, and  each  convict  wears,  welded 
round  his  neck,  an  iron  ring  as  thick  as  a 
lead  pencil,  which  passes  through  another 
attached  to  the  wooden  ticket,  and  thus 
ensures  him  against  the  danger  of  losing 
his  identity. 

The  smithy  gate  is  unlocked  again,  and 
No.  5002  stumbles  forth.  Round  each 
ankle  he  wears  a  heavy  ring,  and  two 
iron  bars  a  foot  long,  linked  together,  con- 
nect them.  Round  his  throat  he  has  the 
necklet  to  which  his  ticket  is  secured. 

Holding  up  his  irons  by  the  centre  ring 
with  one  hand,  and  hugging  his  bed  and 
thirobone  with  the  other,  he  makes  his 
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awkward  way  to  the  ward  his  attendants 
direct  him  to.  This  is  a  large,  bare  room, 
whose  walls  consist  of  square  teak  posts 
four  inches  thick,  placed  about  three 
inches  apart.  A  wide  verandah  runs  all 
round  it,  so  that  the  sentries  who  guard 
the  occupants  at  night  can  see  every  move- 
ment within  from  any  point  of  their  beat. 
It  looks  more  like  a  pen  for  cattle  than  a 
habitation  for  human  beings,  but,  in  spite 
of  its  iron  roof,  it  is  airy  and  cool  and 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose  —  the  safe 
custody  of  the  convicts  at  night.  No. 
5002  is  ordered  to  place  his  bedding  at 
the  end  of  a  row  of  bundles  like  it,  and 
there  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present, 
and  go  into  the  work-yard. 

The  yard  is  a  triangular  space,  with  a 
well  in  the  middle  of  a  grass  lawn.  Two 
sides  are  bounded  by  work-sheds,  barred 
like  the  sleeping-wards,  and  the  third  by 
the  main  wall  of  the  prison.  It  is  at  least 
twenty  feet  high,  but  to  give  additional 
security  a  few  tiers  of  loose  bricks  are 
laid  along  its  top  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  displacement  of  one  would  bring  down 
an  avalanche  of  its  neighbors,  and  inevit- 
ably alarm  the  sentries  in  the  nearest 
watch-tower.  The  mouth  of  the  well  is 
closed  by  an  iron  grating  to  frustrate  at- 
tempts at  suicide.  Opium-eaters  who  are, 
bv  their  incarceration,  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  drug  have  been  known  to  throw 
themselves  into  wells  in  a  state  bordering 
on  insanity ;  so  the  grating  is  placed  there, 
and  a  warder  retains  the  key  of  a  small 
trap  through  which  a  bucket  can  be  let 
down. 

It  is  nearly  dinner-time,  and  two  con- 
victs are  engaged  in  laying  out  the  meal, 
under  the  eye  of  a  warder.  Two  long 
cement  slabs  raised  six  inches  from  the 
level  of  the  ground  serve  as  tables,  and 
upon  these  the  uninviting  viands  are  dis- 
tributed —  a  tin  can  of  washy-looking  veg- 
etable soup  and  a  wooden  platter  of  boiled 
rice  for  each  man,  the  latter  shovelled 
carelessly  out  of  a  wooden  contrivance 
like  a  kitchen  coal-scuttle,  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  from  the  cook-house. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  yard  a  number  of 
convicts  are  busily  engaged  cleaning  their 
irons  with  sand ;  they  have  just  come  in 
from  working  timber  in  the  mud  of  the 
tidal  creek  outside,  and  having  washed 
themselves  are  now,  in  accordance  with 
rules,  polishing  up  the  fetters.  The  as- 
siduous care  some  of  them  devote  to  the 
business  draws  from  the  superintendent 
the  caustic  remark  that  *'  some  men  will 
take  a  pride  in  anything^'^ 
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Squatting  in  a  row  on  one  side  is  an- 
other gang  of  thirty  or  forty  convicts, 
presided  over  by  warders.  Tne  superin- 
tendent's arrival  is  the  signal  for  them  to 
prepare  for  his  inspection,  and  the  head 
warder  calls  out  in  a  dreary  monotone  the 
Burmese  words  of  command. 

"  Stand  up  ! "    All  rise  doggedly. 

"Irons  straight!"  Every  man  places 
his  feet  together  and  lays  the  bars  con- 
necting his  ankles  straight  out  before  him. 

"Show  slates ! "  Every  man  takes  his 
thimbone  by  the  lower  corners  and  holds 
it  against  his  breast  with  both  hands,  that 
the  superintendent  may  sec  the  face  of  it 
as  he  passes  slowly  down  the  line  followed 
by  the  jailer. 

If  there  is  a  type  of  revolting  human 
ugliness,  it  is  the  Burmese  jail-bird,  with 
his  shaven  head  and  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  criminal  on  his  vicious  face.  All 
convicts  seem  to  acquire  that  look  of  low, 
half -defiant  cunning  from  their  associates, 
and  a  physiognomist  would  not  hesitate  to 
describe  nine-tenths  of  the  men  before  us 
as  bad  characters,  if  he  saw  them  in  any 
society.  Many  of  this  gang  are  dacoits, 
and  their  breasts,  arms,  and  necks  are  pic- 
ture-galleries of  tattooed  devices,  fondly 
cherished  by  the  owners  as  charms  against 
death  or  capture.  Some  have  rows  of 
unsightly  warts,  like  large  peas,  upon  the 
breast  and  arms,  which  mark  the  spots 
where  other  magic  charms  have  been  in- 
serted—  scraps  of  metal  and  other  sub- 
stances inscribed  with  spells  known  only 
to  the  wise  men  who  deal  in  such  things. 
One  or  two  natives  of  India  are  amongst 
the  gang,  and  these  are  conspicuous  by 
the  absence  of  the  tattooing  universally 
found  on  the  Burman's  thighs. 

The  inspection  proceeds.  One  prison- 
er's ankles  are  galled  by  his  irons,  and  he 
applies  for  their  removal ;  as  examination 
shows  one  leg  to  be  slightly  injured,  the 
sufferer  is  marched  off  to  the  blacksmith, 
who  takes  off  the  anklet  for  him.  Such 
complaints  are  very  common,  but  are 
viewed  with  suspicion,  as  the  prisoners 
often  cultivate  abrasions  in  order  to  get  a 
turn  in  the  hospital,  where,  of  course,  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  work.  An- 
other convict  with  sore  eyes  is  put  on  the 
sick-list,  and  a  third  who  has  an  attack  of 
fever  follows  him  to  the  hospital. 

A  powerfully  built  convict  at  the  end  of 
the  rank,  in  addition  to  the  usual  irons, 
has  his  ankle-rings  connected  by  a  single 
straight  bar,  so  that  he  can  only  stand 
with  his  feet  twelve  inches  apart. 

**  Look  at  that  fellow,"  says  the  superin- 
tendent ;  "  he  is  in  for  five  years,  and  his 


time  would  have  been  up  in  three  mooths* 
A  week  ago  he  was  down  at  the  creek  with 
his  gang  working  timber,  and  must  needs 
try  to  escape.     He  was  up  to  his  waist  in 
the  water,  and  dived  under  a  raft,  coming 
to  the  surface  a  good  fifty  yards  down  the- 
stream.    The    guard  never   missed  hii 
until  a  shout  from  another  man  drew  their 
attention,  when  they  saw  him  swimmin 
as  hard  as  he  could  go,  irons  and  all,  t 
wards  a  patch  of  jungle  on  the  opposit 
side." 

Amongst  a  repulsive  horde   this   mat 
would  take  the  first  place  without  compe- 
tition.   "Reckless  scoundrel"  is  writte 
on  every  line  of  his  scowling  face,  an 
such  he  undoubtedly  is.    After  the  seven 
flogging  his  attempted  escape  earned  fo- 
hira,  he  assaulted  and  bit  his  guards  an< 
fellow-prisoners,  and  the  bar  between  hi> 
anklets  was  the  immediate  result.     Thi*' 
superintendent  of  a  jail  in  Burma  has  nc 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep.    The  "lifers 
and  long-term  convicts  to  a  man  are  des 
perate  ruffians,  who  would  mistake  lei 
iency  for  weakness,  and  can  only  be  rule 
by  the  sternest  discipline  and  severe 
measures. 

The  inspection  is  over  and  the  order  i 
given  to  go  to  dinner ;  the  gang  shamble 
off  clanking,  and  the  men  take  their  place 
round  the  slabs,  a  convict  warder,  or  g 
conduct  man  in  a  blue  forage  cap,  takin 
the  head  of  each.     Another  word  of  co 
mand  and  they  sit  down  and  attack  th 
food;  the  noonday  sun  is  blazing  upoi 
their  bald  heads,  but  no  one  minds  tba 
and  the  convicts  dispose  of  their  soup  am 
rice  with  a  vigorous  satisfaction  that 
trays  this  to  be  the  event  of  their  day. 

Dinner  over,  they  go  in  pairs  to  th 
trough  beside  the  well,  where  they  take 
drink  of  water  and  fall   in  to  await  th 
order  to  return  to  their  various  occu 
tions.    Some  spend   the   day  at   loom 
whence  the  coarse  cloth  used  in  the  jail  i 
turned  out,  others  at  the  oil-presses  an 
sawpits,  or  the  mortars  wherein  the  padd 
is  husked  for  the  prisoners'  daily  ricc^^ 
Gangs  of  short-term  men  are  marched  o 
holding  hands  to  work  outside  the 
at  the  timber-yard,  or,  if  fortunate  welP-^ 
behaved  convicts,  to  the  garden.     LonjE^-' 
term  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  hardest:^ 
coarsest  work  within  the  walls ;  there  i^ 
no  prospect  of  the  slight  change  of  scene 
ex-mural  labor  affords  for  them.     Ham* 
mer  in  hand,  they  sit  day  after  day  break- 
ing stones,  whicn  they  do  in  the  listless 
mechanical  way  peculiar  to  prisoa  labor- 
ers.   Well  fed  and  kept  steadily  at  work,    ' 
they  are,  as  the  superintendent  points  out. 
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in  perfect  muscular  condition  —  a  fact  to 
which  they  are  quite  alive,  and  which  does 
not  conduce  to  their  good  behavior. 

Conspiracies  to  break  out  are  not  un- 
common, although,  owing  to  the  system 
of  never  allowing  one  batch  of  men  to 
remain  together  for  more  than  a  night  or 
two  in  succession,  they  are  seldom  ma- 
tured. A  determined  attempt  to  '*  break 
jail "  took  place  in  the  great  central  prison 
at  Rangoon  a  few  years  ago,  resulting  in 
a  stand-up  fight  between  warders  and  con- 
victs. Some  twenty  "  lifers,"  confined  in 
a  large  stone  cell  whose  gate  opened  upon 
their  work-yard,  were  the  culprits.  The 
hammers  and  road-metal  which  provided 
their  daily  labor  were  kept  in  this  yard, 
so  the  first  aim  of  the  convicts  was  to 
obtain  access  to  the  shed  where  these 
weapons  lay.  About  midnight  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sentry  was  called  to  the  illness 
of  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  cell  by 
another  man,  who  was  apparently  the  only 
wakeful  member  of  the  gang  besides  the 
sham  invalid.  A  Madrassee  apothecary 
was  called  to  the  grated  window  of  the 
den,  and  obtained  sufficient  information 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  some  remedy. 
Seeing  that  all  the  convicts  were  sound 
asleep  on  his  return  with  the  potion,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  give  the  medicine  to 
the  sick  man  through  the  window,  but, 
against  rules,  caused  the  guard  to  open 
the  gate,  intending  to  take  it  into  the  cell 
himself.  The  instant  the  gate  was  opened 
the  slumbering  convicts  sprang  to  their 
feet,  rushed  at  the  apothecary  and  knocked 
him  down  in  such  a  position  that  his  re- 
cumbent form  e£Eectually  prevented  the 
guard  behind  closing  it.  They  quickly 
made  their  way  into  the  workshed,  ana, 
arming  themselves  with  hammers  and 
stones,  prepared  to  resist  the  warders  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  and  the 
shouts  of  a  sentry  on  the  wall.  A  furious 
conflict  now  ensued  between  the  warders, 
big  muscular  Punjaubees,  armed  with 
heavy  cudgels,  and  the  convicts  with  their 
extemporized  weapons.  The  warders  were 
reinforced  until  both  parties  were  fairly 
matched,  and  the  rough  and  tumble  fight 
in  the  dark  progressed  amidst  extraordi- 
nary confusion.  The  work-yard  was  over- 
looked by  two  huge  wings  of  the  jail  in 
which  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were 
confined ;  these  men  were  roused  to  a 
pitch  of  frantic  excitement  by  the  uproar 
oelow,  and  they  dashed  about  their  wards 
like  .caged  animals,  with  screams  and  yells 
of  encouragement  to  their  fellows.  The 
sentries  on  the  watch-towers  on  the  main 
wall  meantime  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  in 


the  air  to  prove  to  the  convicts  the  impos- 
sibility of  passing  that,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  scaling  the  high  spiked  iron 
railing  of  their  yard. 

The  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand 
for  some  time,  neither  side  gaining  any 
advantage,  whilst  above  the  roar  of  human 
voices,  and  the  sickening  crash  of  heavy 
clubs  on  the  convicts'  shaven  skulls,  the 
alarm-bell  clashed  out  a  warning  to  the 
military  that  their  assistance  was  required* 
Warders  had  been  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  jail,  and  a  general  outbreak 
seemed  imminent,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  superintendent  with  a  revolver  sud- 
denly decided  matters.  Panic  seized  the 
convicts,  and  they  dropped  their  weapons 
with  one  accord  and  crowded  back  into 
the  cell,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
in  the  yard. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  ghastly  sight  than  that  row  of  naked, 
trembling  convicts,  as  the  warders  now 
ranged  them  in  the  vaultlike  den  to  be 
counted.  The  dim  light  of  oil-lanterns 
fell  upon  upturned  faces,  naturally  repul- 
sive, but  now  positively  startling  in  their 
hideous  disfigurement  of  dust  and  clotted 
blood. 

Every  man  was  streaming  with  blood 
from  wounds  about  the  head  more  or  less 
severe,  for  the  convicts  had  fought  with 
the  desperation  of  men  to  whom  success 
meant  liberty.  They  were  doomed  to 
drag  out  their  lives  in  that  earthly  hell ;  a 
flogging  was  the  worst  that  coula  happen 
to  them  if  their  attempt  failed,  possible 
freedom  the  reward  if  it  succeeded.  Who 
would  not  risk  the  pain  of  the  first  for  the 
slenderest  chance  of  regaining  the  sec- 
ond? They  took  the  risk,  and  fate  had 
gone  against  them.  The  excitement  was 
over,  and  they  huddled  together  against 
the  wall  of  the  cell  in  an  aeony  of  fear  for 
the  consequences  their  night's  work  would 
bring  upon  them  to-morrow,  staring  envi- 
ously at  those  whose  wounds  necessitated 
their  removal  to  hospital.  For  them,  at 
least,  a  few  days*  reprieve  was  certain 
before  they  could  suffer  the  lash,  and  the 
subsequent  punishment  drill. 

Stone-breaking,  after  all,  is  not  the 
worst  form  of  Tabor.  Come  over  here, 
under  the  main  wall,  where  a  gang  is  un- 
dergoing two  hours*  "shot-drill.**  They 
stand  in  four  ranks,  about  six  feet  be- 
tween each  man  and  rank ;  just  now  they 
have  paused  for  a  few  minutes*  rest,  and 
every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  warder  who 
will  give  the  signal  to  begin  again.  Each 
man  has  a  heavy  shot  lying  at  his  feet» 
and  the  warder,  standing  in  the  shade 
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where  he  can  keep  the  squad  in  full  view, 
holds  a  small  Burmese  gong  and  hammer. 
**  Tang ! "  goes  the  gong,  and  every  con- 
vict stoops,  picks  up  his  shot  in  both 
hands,  and  stands  erect  with  it  upon  his 
shoulder.  There  is  a  five  seconds'  pause, 
when  "  tang ! "  goes  the  little  gong  again, 
and  the  convicts  grasp  their  shot  and 
replace  them  on  the  ground.  Another 
pause,  and  the  monotonous  "tang "gives 
the  signal  for  them  to  repeat  the  process, 
which  they  do  with  the  silent  precision  of 
an  automaton.  No  wonder  that  men  kept 
long  at  such  purposeless  labor  acquire  the 
lowering  look  of  brutal  stupidity  that  is  so 
common  amongst  them.  It  is  terribly 
hard  work ;  the  state  of  perspiration  the 
men  are  in  seems  to  prove  that  shot-drill, 
under  the  blazing  Indian  sun,  is  ample 
punishment  for  any  ordinary  breach  of 
rules  a  prisoner  may  commit. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  work,  prop- 
erly so  called,  influences  the  countenance 
of  a  convict.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the 
men  at  shot-drill,  look  at  those  in  the 
sheds,  employed  on  carpentry  and  the 
beautiful  wood-carving  which  is  a  Bur- 
mese speciality.  The  prisoners  thus  em- 
ployed take  an  interest  in  their  work,  with 
the  most  marked  results ;  those  in  the 
wood -carving  department,  particularly, 
seem  a  totally  difiEerent  class  from  the 
convicts  outside.  The  mind  works  with 
the  fingers  in  the  carver's  case ;  watch 
the  nicety  with  which  he  finishes  off  that 
dragon's  tooth,  and  the  attention  he  be- 
stows on  it.  This  is  not  mechanical  work, 
which  leaves  his  thoughts  free  to  brood 
over  his  captivity,  and,  it  may  be,  plan 
attempts  at  escape.  It  seems  rather  an 
anomaly,  perhaps,  that  a  convict  should 
expiate  his  crime  by  working  at  a  trade 
he  can  actually  enjoy,  as  a  carver  does ; 
but  reclamation  as  well  as  punishment  is 
aimed  at  in  a  prison,  and  a  man  whose 
talent  for  such  work  becomes  known  dur- 
ing his  confinement  is  sure  of  finding  an 
honest  means  of  livelihood  on  his  release. 

At  one  time  the  making  of  furniture  and 
vehicles  in  the  jails  was  stopped  by  gov- 
ernment as  constituting  unfair  rivalry  with 
free  workmen  outside.  In  prisons  where 
large  numbers  of  men  had  been  employed 
in  these  industries  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  finding  work  to  keep  them 
occupied.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an 
idle  population,  and  it  was  a  great  relief 
to  those  responsible  for  the  safe  custody 
of  prisoners  when  the  veto  was  removed. 

The  jail  is  a  great  institution  in  Indian 
and  Burmese  stations.  Your  syce  breaks 
the  shafts  of  your  dogcart;  send  it  round 


to  the  jail  to  be  repaired.  New  matting 
is  wanted  for  the  verandah  ;  you  can  get 
it  in  the  jail.  You  want  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture ;  whether  it  be  a  wardrobe  or  a 
whist-table,  you  will  find  what  you  require 
in  the  jail  workshop,  and  if  there  does  not 
happen  to  be  one  ready  you  can  get  iti 
made.  They  take  a  longer  time  to  do  i 
than    free  artisans  would,   but  you   can 


depend  upon  sound  material,  good  work- 
manship, and  reasonable  prices;  so  the 
jail  industries  flourish,  and  the  cost  o 
supporting  the  criminal  classes  falls  wit 
comparative  lightness  upon  taxpayers. 

The  garden  is  another  valuable  adjunc 
of  the  jail.    The  best-behaved  convict 
are  sent  outside  to  work   amongst    th 
vegetables  with  mamoo/ee*  amd  hoe,  an 
as    this   is  the  pleasantest  form  force 
labor  can  take,  it  is  a  sphere  of  usefulne 
greatly  coveted.     Its  chief  attraction,  nc 
doubt,  is  the  facility  given  for  glimpses  a 
the  world  around,  tor  these  amateur  gar 
deners  may  be  seen  pecking  at  the 
with  their  tools  in  the  same  sleepy  wa 
the  stone-breaking  gang  inside  wield  thei 
hammers.     But  then,  the  warders  are  I 
in  the  administration  of  prison  rules  i 
the  earden,  and  the  convict,  screened  b 
shrubs,  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  tobacco 
He  saw  the  fag-end  of  a  cheroot  on  th 
road  this  morning,  and  managed  to  pic 
up  the  prize  and  secrete  it  in  his  loinclot 
without  being  observed.     It  is  at  least  tw 
inches  long,  so  he   bites  it  in  two,  an 
secures  the   everlasting  good*will  of  th 
good-conduct  man    beside    him   by  pre 
senting  him  with  half.    Of  course,  eve 
could  they  procure  a  light  they  canno 
smoke,  but  the  cheroot  is  carefully  un 
rolled  and  chewed  into  a  "  quid,"  with  al 
the  blissful  feelines  forbidden  joys  give  t 
most  of  mankind.    The   vegetables, 
sides  supplying  the    prison,  are  eagerl 
purchased  by  the  residents  of  the  statio 
who  cannot  depend  upon  their  own  gar 
deners'  exertions.     By  a  small  monthl 
payment  you  can  get  daily  supplies   o: 
whatever  produce  may  be  in  season  ;  cer 
tainly,  the  variety  in  Burma  is  not  large 
consisting  in  the  cold  weather  of  tomatoes, 
French   beans,  peas,  carrots,  salad,  ph 
nomenally  small  cabbages,  and    parsley 
During  the  hot  season  pumpkins  and  a 
few  other  indigenous  vegetables  make  up 
the  list,  but  most  of  us  at  that  time  arer 
glad  to  take  what  we  can  get,  and  try  to  be- 
thankful. 

The  warders  in  Burmese  jails  are  nearly 
always  men  from  the  Punjaub  and  north* 

*  A  tool  resembling  a  magoified  adxe. 
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the  Burman  is  sometimes  em- 
this  capacity,  but  he  cannot 
elf  of  the  prejudices  his  edu- 

imbued  him  with,  and  these 
lently  in  collision  with  his  offi- 
to  their  disadvantage, 
a  striking  instance  of  this,  in 
\oongyee  (Buddhist  priest)  who 
ing  a  couple  of  years  in  jail 
^ntenced  to  a  few  days' solitary 
t  for  being  in  possession  of 
•nuts.  These,  by  the  way,  he 
;d  by  exercising  the  influence 
office  confers  upon  a  Burman 
he  Buddhist  law  carries  greater 
be  mind  of  a  true  believer  than 
1  regulations,  and  as  the  former 
ays  that  it  is  in  the  first  degree 
\  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
ee,  perhaps  we  should  regard 
's  breach  of  the  latter  with  a 
.  Anyhow,  weak  human  nature 
md  the  warder's  action  no  doubt 
1  much  credit  in  Neikban  as  a 
e  punishment  he  received  from 
ties  in  Rangoon, 
rtment  to  which  the  reverend 
LS  relegated  was  a  stone  cell, 
furniture  consisted  of  a  plank, 
at  the  ends  by  insertion  into 
!  walls.  It  opened  on  a  passage 
guard  kept  nightly  watch,  and 
r  was  a  barred  aperture  about 
les  square  to  allow  the  tenants 
cted.  Nothing  is  more  in  ac- 
rith  the  precepts  than  solitary 
,  and  one  might  suppose  that 
igyee  would  have  gladly  em- 
e  opportunity  his  temporary 
ifforded  to  indulge  in  that  sedeu- 
irtuous  pursuit.  He  was,  how- 
led  to  take  more  active  exercise, 
nightfall  cast  about  him  for 
irewith  he  might  effect  his  es- 
t  board  which  served  as  his  bed 
have  mentioned,  fixed  into  the 
as  not  very  rigid,  so  the  phoon- 
:eded  to  jump  on  it  with  a  view 

the  ends  out  of  the  shallov.' 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
t  the  door  of  the  Burman  sen- 
igged  him  to  desist. 
yahan  [priest],"  said  the  con- 
,  as  you  must  know,  am  forbid- 
e  law  to  sleep  upon  a  raised 

got  the  board  free  by  this  time, 
ng  perhaps  that  the  guard  might 
inconsistent  with  his  religious 
iise  an  alarm,  lay  down  upon  it 
eep. 


The  sentrv  was  satisfied  and  returned 
to  his  post,  Dut  a  few  hours  later  he  was 
placed  in  a  new  dilemma  by  the  apparition 
of  the  convict  phoongyee  walking  softly 
down  the  passage.  He  had  used  the  narrow 
plank  as  a  lever  to  force  out  two  of  the 
bars  in  the  door,  and  with  great  exertion 
had  managed  to  squeeze  himself  through 
the  aperture. 

It  was  certainly  embarrassing;  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  the  holy  man  (who 
was  in  trouble  over  a  little  matter  of  steal- 
ine:)  ^a*^  out  of  the  question  to  a  strict 
Buddhist,  whilst  to  permit  him  to  escape 
in  so  deliberate  a  fashion  would  get  him 
into  a  very  serious  scrape.  The  passage 
doors  were  locked  and  the  phoongyee  was 
safe  for  the  present,  so  the  sentry  stifled 
his  conscience  and  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  his  charge  on  the  impropriety 
of  his  behavior.  His  eloquence  proved  in 
vain,  and  the  situation  was  growing  crit- 
ical, when  the  tramp  of  the  relief  euard 
was  heard  outside.  The  sentry  fell  on 
his  knees  imploring  the  obdurate  phoon- 
gyee to  return  to  his  cell,  and  the  door 
opened  upon  this  impressive  tableau  —  a 
uniformed  sentry  in  an  attitude  of  respect- 
ful supplication  before  one  of  his  prison- 
ers I  The  Punjaubees  who  formed  the 
fresh  guard,  not  being  Buddhists,  were  no 
respecters  of  phoongyees,  and  the  enter- 
prising priest  was  promptly  bundled  into 
a  new  cell,  where  he  might  meditate,  if 
he  pleased,  on  the  prospect  of  the  flogging 
in  store  for  him  next  day. 

I  have  referred  once  or  twice  to  the 
jail  hospital.  An  ordinary  sick-ward  is 
depressing,  but  this  long,  narrow  shed, 
barred  like  the  others,  with  its  row  of  in- 
valids on  their  charpoys^*  sends  a  cold 
shudder  through  an  unseasoned  visitor. 
A  heavy  sackcloth  screen  distended  on 
bamboos  is  hung  outside  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  evening  sun ;  just  now  it  only 
serves  to  give  aaditional  gloom  to  the 
dreary  place.  Some  of  the  men,  not  too 
ill  to  be  restless,  or  suffering  from  a  com- 
plaint that  will  not  keep  them  here  long, 
still  wear  their  fetters ;  the  harsh  clank  of 
iron  and  the  low  moans  of  men  in  pain 
are  the  only  sounds  that  disturb  the  still- 
ness. Here  is  a  man,  worn  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  lying  half  unconscious;  looking 
at  his  helpless,  emaciated  form,  one  for- 
gets his  crimes  and  thinks  only  of  his 
awful  fate  in  having  to  await  the  hand  of 
death  amid  such  surroundings.  Never  a 
friend  to  come  in  with  a  kindly  word  ;  no 

*  The  rode  bedstead  commonly  used  in  India* 
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one  to  chat  with  about  the  gay  funeral 
ceremonies  the  dying  free  man  loves  to 
think  of.  The  hospital  attendants  are 
convicts  themselves,  and  appreciate  their 
duties  only  for  the  facilities  they  a£Ford  for 
stealing  the  poor  dainties  provided  for 
patients  ;  they  have  no  sympathv  to  spare 
for  him.  He  will  drop  out  of  the  dismal 
ranks  unnoticed,  and  a  number  removed 
from  the  prison  rolls  will  be  all  the  difiEer- 
ence.  The  warder  slams  the  iron  gate 
behind  us,  and  turns  the  key  noisily  as 
though  reminding  the  inmates  that  death 
when  he  calls  here  will  find  only  pris- 
oners. 

He  has  been  there  lately,  for  at  the 
main  doors  of  the  jail  a  little  procession  is 
waiting,  on  its  way  out.  Two  convicts, 
with  mattock  and  mamootee,  lead  it ;  two 
others  follow,  carrying,  slung  loosely  to  a 
pole,  a  long,  mat-swathed  bundle,  whose 
outlined  shape  cannot  be  mistaken.  Two 
warders  behind  hasten  the  lagging  foot- 
steps of  the  party  as  the  doors  swing 
slowly  open. 

This  is  what  No.  5002  will  come  to  at 
last.  This  is  the  only  way  he  can  expect 
ever  to  pass  these  doors  again.  For 
twenty  years  the  man  whose  body  those 
mats  enshroud  toiled  day  after  day  at 
prison  tasks,  knowing  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  look  for  in  this  world.  He  saw 
prisoners  come,  work  out  their  sentences, 
and  go,  sometimes  to  return  again  for  a 
while,  to  find  him  still  drifting  hopelessly 
on  with  time.  It*s  all  over  now ;  no  more 
stone -breaking  or  shot-drill  for  him ;  fever 
brought  him  his  discharge  last  night  in 
hospital,  where  they  found  him  dead  this 
morning.  Take  him  away  —  the  law  has 
done  with  him.  Scrape  a  shallow  hole 
over  there  in  the  shady  jungle,  where 
scores  of  nameless  creatures  like  him  lie. 
Who  was  he  ?  Nobody  knows.  Nobody 
cares  to  know.  He  was  only  a  number 
yesterday,  and  for  many  yesterdays  be- 
fore ;  he  hadTi  name  once,  but  had  prob- 
ably forgotten  it  himself  long  ago.  Put 
him  in,  put  him  in ;  don*t  keep  the  warders 
waiting.  That*s  it !  tramp  down  the  yield- 
ing form  in  its  crackling  mats  if  the  grave 
is  too  narrow.  Now  stamp  down  the 
earth  above  him  ;  the  pariah  dogs  will  soon 
find  him  out  if  you  don't.  There's  no 
need  to  mark  his  resting-place;  no  one  is 
ever  likely  to  ask  where  you  buried  him; 
and  after  next  rains  it  will  be  so  over- 
grown with  rank  weeds  and  jungle  that  the 
spot  will  be  completely  lost. 

There  !  we  have  seen  enough  I  This 
last  act  is  in  terribly  grim  harmony  with 
those  that  lead  up  to  it. 


From  Loogmai^s  Magazine. 
A  QUEEN-ANNE  POCKET-BOOK. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  was  picked 
up  in  the  cellar  of  a  large  private  bank  in 
Lombard  Street  a  little  pocket-book,  which 
must  have  lain  there  for  at  least  a  cen- 
turv.  Its  parchment  covers  were  yellow 
and  time-stained,  and  the  brown  ribbon 
which  fastened  them  together  had  become 
ragged  and  moth-eaten,  but  despite  its 
somewhat  faded  brown  ink  the  crabbed 
handwriting  remained  as  legible  as  ever. 
After  its  removal  from  the  Lombard- 
Street  cellar  the  queer  little  book  lay  for 
another  forty  years  in  the  musk-scente 
drawer  of  a  Chippendale  secretaire,  which 
formed  for  it  a  not  unfitting  resting-place 
Thence  it  has  to-day  been  unearthed,  and 
is  now  to  be  made  to  tell  its  old-worl 
storv.  This,  in  truth,  is  but  a  simple  one, 
as  the  book  contains  chiefly  a  very  care 
fully  kept  memorandum  of  the  money 
spent  by  its  owner  during  his  youth  an 
early  manhood  ;  but  running  through  thes 
accounts  we  can  trace  something  of  hi 


family  history,  of  his  employments,  tastes 
and  habits,  and  so,  I  thinlc,  gain  a  vei^ 
fair  idea  of  the  writer's  individuality. 
Now  and  then,  as  if  to  help  us,  he  uses 
page  as  a  diary,  and  by  means  of  suci 
entries  as  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
we  can  piece  our  story  together. 

"John   Payne,  1699,"  that  is  the   first 
information  which  our  book  gives  us,  an( 
we    turn    from    the  fly-leaf,   where  it  \\ 
boldly  written,  to  inquire  who  this  Johi 
Payne  was,  and  what  were  his  busine! 
and  rank  in  life.     We  start  with  a  predis- 
position to  believe  that  he  was  a  banker, 
because  it  was  in  a  bank  which  still  beai 
his  name  that  his  pocket-book  was  picket 
up ;  but  the  pocket-book  itself  has  nothing 
to  say  about  banking,  while  it  is  very  pi 
fuse  on  the  subjects  of  "  linsaves,  djnprrr^      ^ 

Westfalia  linen,"  etc.,  and  informs  us  that ^ 

its  owner  was  frequently  sending  home 
house  linen  and  dress  sturFs  to  his  mother* 
sisters,  and  friends.     Somewhat  reluctant- 
ly, therefore,  we  conclude  that  our  hei 
began  life  as  a  draper,  and  it  is  with  satis-  - — 
faction  (for  we  would  fain  have  him  cut  a-  — 
figure)  that  we  note  sundry  entries   of  a— 
Sir  James   and  my  lady,  a  Sir   Stephen 
and  a   Lady  Langham,  in   a  connection 
which   shows  them  to  have  been  cither' 
relations  or  old   family  friends.     There 
are  not  wanting  other  indications  that  our 
young  draper  came  of  a  well-to-do  stocky 
and  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  in 
coming  to  London  to  serve  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  he  was  only  acting  on  the 
excellent  rule  that  to  win  success  as  a 
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it  (or  anything  else)  you  must  be* 
e  beginning.  As  has  been  already 
i  date  inside  the  pocket-book  is 
t  the  accounts  begin  on  January 
,  so  that  those  of  the  first  three 
.ve  evidently  been  copied  in  from 
rlier  notes.  This  ascertained,  we 
excited  to  find  the  entry  of  the 

2  of  the  book  itself,  and  are  re- 
after  a  little  search  by  the  infor- 
hat,  together  with  some  paper  and 
;  only  cost  one  shilling  and  four- 
ertainly  no  excessive  outlay  for  a 
nstantly  in  use  for  over  a  quarter 
itury.  In  copying  his  back  ac- 
into  his  new  purchase,  John  di- 
is  book  into  two  halves,  keeping 
for  "  what  I  have  layd  out  since  I 
London  on  my  Father*s  charge," 
second  for  his  disbursements  from 
>ney  that  I  did  bring  up  to  town 
irst  coming  up  (4/.  8j.),  and  sent 
e  and  given  me  by  freinds."  In 
over  his  accounts  for  him  we  will 
le  order  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
ith  his  expenditure  for  what  he 
ed  the  necessaries  he  might  fairly 
o  his  father. 

3  first  arrival  in  town  the  youthful 
idently  found  himself  somewhat 
he  times  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes 
fashion  of  his  hair,  for  on  the  first 
the  book  we  have  distinct  sugges- 
visits  to  his  tailor  and  the  barber, 
ween  them  arrayed  his  outer  man 
St  entry  into  town  life,  and  man- 
io  so  at  the  moderate  cost  of  5/. 
Here  are  the  items  :  — 


it  between  ye  loth 
20th  of  February 

)f  Gloves 

hatband 

life 

of  paper 

Booke 

&  letter 

>er         .        .        . 

indy 

4  yds     . 

^Bd  Cloth  . 
maloone 
k  fustin 
&  Can  vis     . 

a  •  •  •  • 

ors  Bill 


of  January  &  ye 
1695-6. 


£ 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 


X.  a. 

01  02 

02  06 
00  08 
00  06 
00  08 
00  06 
00  03 

00  02 
14  06 
13  00 
II  00 
10  II 

01  03 
00  05 
06  00 


05    03    06 


s  were  evidently  more  modest  in 
irges  in  those  days.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  under  what  pretext  John 
ive  set  down  twopennyworth  of 


sugar  candy  under  the  head  of  **  Thinges 
layd  out  on  my  Father's  charge,"  but  we 
soon  find  a  further  entry  of  **  Things  for 
my  cold,"  and  doubtless  the  sugar  candy 
might  also  have  come  under  that  head ; 
indeed,  the  London  fogs  seem  not  to  have 
agreed  with  the  Huntingdonshire  lad,  for 
more  than  once  in  each  year  we  find  ref- 
erences to  colds,  which  mostly  appear  to 
have  been  treated  by  blood-letting. 

After  the  first  month  of  169J  the  father 
could  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
his  son*s  extravagance,  for  his  whole  ex- 
penses for  the  next  quarter  come  to  sev- 
enteen shillings  and  fourpence,  even  in- 
cluding "Sister  Betty's  fringe,"  for  which 
he  paid  eightpence,  a  tip  of  sixpence  given 
to  "  Ye  Maide,"  and  "  Close  mending  from 
Top  to  Toe,"  which  cost  him  four  shil- 
lings and  threepence.  During  the  next 
year  and  a  half  he  has  a  fair  number  of 
new  clothes  and  makes  some  wonderful 
bargains,  obtaining  *'A  Comb:  Sisers : 
Blade  &  Buttons  for  one  shilling  and 
ninepence.  His  barber  is  still  an  expen- 
sive item,  for  his  "  Peruke  "  needs  constant 
attention;  his  cold  also  requires  ** sugar 
candy  and  other  things,"  but  he  executes 
a  great  piece  of  ecocomy  by  having  "  Wast- 
coate  turned  to  Breeches"  at  a  cost  of 
only  2s,  id.  In  1699  his"wigg"  again 
proves  costly;  it  appears  to  have  b^en 
thoroughly  done  up  and  trimmed  to  the 
latest  fashion  previous  to  a  visit  to  his 
home,  for  we  find  two  entries  following 
each  other :  — 

00 


£ 
My  Wigg  &  its  Mending  .  .  01 
My  place  ith'  Coach  &  charge  on 

the  Roade        .        .        .    01    00 


04 


00 


The  remaining  accounts  which  he  sends 
in  to  his  father  from  time  to  time  have  no 
particular  interest,  being  more  or  less 
repetitions  of  those  which  have  gone  be- 
fore, but  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  he 
sums  up  the  whole  seven  years  as  follows  : 
"  Spent  on  father's  acc^  in  ye  whole  7  years 
of  Apprenticeship,  64/.  19J.  ii//.  Spent 
on  my  own  acc^  on  Self  and  freinds,  19/. 
15J.  gd.  Spent  less  than  I  had  saved  be- 
fore and  given  me  after  I  came  to  towne 
in  ye  7  years,  3/.  13^.  $d"  The  seven 
years'  private  accounts  start  as  follows  : 

The  Money  that  I  did  bring  up  to  town  att 
ye  first  coming  up  was  4/.  8j.  a/. 

Lent  me  since  yt  &  given  me  by  freinds :  — 


By  father 

By  Mother     . 

By  Grandmother   . 

By  Sr  James  and  my  Lady 


£• 
0 

s.     d. 

17  0 

0 

13    6 

I 
2 

10  6 
18    0 

I 
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By  Cousen  Betty   . 

By  Sr  Stephen 

By  Brother     . 

By  Uncle  &  Aunt  . 

By  Sisters 

Hog  Money  &  old  Coate 

By  several 

By  ye  Box  Money  of 

my  time 
By  ye  King's  Entry 
By  Aunt  Wikes     . 
By  father  more 
By  my  Lady  more . 
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first 


0 

12 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

03 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

6 
0 

0 

04 

6 

% 

of 

0 

18 

6 

0 

03 

0 

0 

02 

6 

0 

09 

0 

0 

10 

0 

16     01     o 


7^.  6d.  I  had  given  me  more  not  sett  down 
because  layd  out  againe  In  Tokens. 


The  private  accounts  are  only  entered  i  1 
detail  for  one-half  the  time  ot  his  apprec^ 
ticeship,  and  with  one  or  two  addition  1 
may  be  all  summed  up  under  the  foUo^^M 
ing  heads:  ** Fruit:  Necessaries:  Lost  \m 
wagers  and  other  wayes:  on  ye  Poore 
Spent  with  kindred  and  acquaintance 
Tokens :  &  given." 

The  regularity  with  which  the  accounts 
are  kept  is  only  equalled  by  the  remark= 
able  steadiness  of  his  expenditure ;  thai 
first  and  third  years  showing  an  outlay  o« 
exactly  it,  2s,  each,  whilst  the  second  anoi 
fourth  each  run  to  precisely  2/.  Per  hap 
it  will  be  most  interesting  to  examine  th"* 
four  years  side  by  side. 


In  fruit 

Necessarys 

Lost  in  wagers  &  other  wayes 

On  ye  Poore 

Spent  with  Kindred  &  acquaintance 

Tokens 

Given 


ist  Year. 

and  Year. 

3rd  Year. 

4th  Yearr 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

*.    d. 

6  io>^ 

8   0 

7    S 

li 

I     i>4 

2   9 

I    9 

2     I 

I    6 

2    7 

II 

I     6 

2   6 

1    7 

I     2 

4    i>^ 

6   8 

4   6 

15     0 

— 

13   8 

— 

II    6 

— 

I    9 

4    2 

0   6 

The  additional  expenses  are  unnoteworthy 
with  the  exception  of  "  A  Key  to  a  Pen," 
which  certainly  arouses  curiosity;  the 
price  of  the  kev  was  one  shilling,  but  its 
size,  shape,  ana  use  remain  a  mystery  to 
us. 

The  next  page  or  two  are  filled  with 
desultory  memoranda  of  small  sums  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  "tips,"  and  ending 
up  with  these  two  statements  :  — 

This  being  Sept*"  ve  29th  1699  I  find  I  have 
spent  this  first  halt  of  my  time  on  my  own 
charges  06/.  4r.  00^. 

Spent  on  my  own  acct  in  ye  7  years  19/. 
15X.  9^. 

One  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  what 
form  his  greater  extravagance  during  the 
second  half  of  his  time  took,  but  on  this 
point  the  book  is  silent. 

The  apprenticeship  ended  in  the  early 
part  of  1703,  but  John  apparently  stayed 
on  in  the  same  business  for  several  years 
afterwards  at  a  weekly  wage  of  5/.  That 
this  did  not  constitute  his  entire  income 
is  clear  from  a  page  of  his  diary,  which 
records :  — 

**  Father  reed  of  Jos.  Atkins  for  my  rent 
Dew  at  Lady  Day  1701,  16/.  13J.  ood.^ 
taxes  being  Deducted;"  and  again,  after 
more  references  to  Jos.  Atkins  :  "  Reed  of 
my  tenant  in  all  64/.  17^.  being  2  years 
rent  due  att  Michaelmas  1703." 

We  do  not  find  any  references  either  in 
the  diary  or  the  accounts  to  the  time  when 
the  young  man  began  to  think  of  taking  to 
himself  a  wife,  but  his  income  at  the  high 


value  of  money  in  those  days  would  no-" 
be  quite  sufl[iciently  large  to  enable  him  t  < 
do  so,  and  some  time  within  the  next  thre? 
years  he  wooed  and  won  his  bride.  C^ 
the  nature  of  that  wooing  one  would  gladl 
learn  a  little  more,  for  even  with  the  hel  _ 
of  a  decided  love-letter  written  to  his  mi^ 
tress  within  six  months  of  their  marriag- 
we  cannot  divine  much.  How  this  letter 
(probably  only  one  amongst  many  of 
like  nature)  ever  fell  again  into  the  hand^ 
of  its  original  writer,  to  be  placed  by  hxxm 
in  the  pocket  of  the  little  account-bool^ 
we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  there  it  is,  ye0 
low  and  stained  with  age,  and  worn  wit0 
much  folding  and  refolding.  It  is  written 
on  the  thin,  rough,  large  square  note-pa^ 
per  of  the  period,  sealed  with  a  monogranv 
and  elaborately  addressed  on  the  back :  — 

For  Mrs.  Lydia  Durrant  att 
Mr.  Henry  Woodgate's  in 
Goudhurst 
Kent 
By  Stone  Crouch  Bag 

The  letter  is  so  short  and  so  quaint  thaC 
I  transcribe  the  whole. 

I  gladly  embrace  y*  first  opportunity  toiell 
you  dearest  Mdm  yt  I  arrived  Safe  in  towne 
y*  evening  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  both  to« 
my  horse  &  self;  The  Roads  I  found  mucb 
better  than  by  way  of  Tunbridge  &  Weather 
Thanks  be  to  God  pretty  favourable,  My" 
greatest  trouble  was  to  think  ye  nearer  I  wasi 
to  my  journeys  End,  yt  I  was  still  ye  farther 
from  yr  Dear  Self.  Do  me  so  much  Justice: 
Mdm  as  to  believe  yt  it  is  impossible  for  me  ta 
have  any  interest  or  concern  nearer  my  heart 
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then  you  &  I  am  sorry  so  great  a  truth  and 
pure  cannot  be  expressed  in  other  Words  then 
such  as  sometimes  are  forced  to  serve  ye  pro- 
fane use  of  Complements.  I  wish  it  were  any 
way  in  my  power  &  I  hope  it  will  'ere  long,  to 
shew  ye  true  affection  I  have  for  you  &  I  value 
myself  upon  ye  opportunity  I  promise  myself 
of  shortly  kissing  yr  hand.  I  have  not  mett 
with  father  as  yett  but  trust  I  shall  tomorrow 
morning.  Yr  letters  to  Hackney  shall  be  de- 
livered with  care  and  speed.  I  beg  Mr»  Wood- 
gate's  acceptance  of  ye  oranges  designed  her 
y»  week  by  Caryer,  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear 
ye  little  one  is  come  safe  to  towne  &  Aunt  in 
a  way  of  recovery  but  above  all  to  hear  of 
yr  good  health  wch  will  be  an  infinite  joy.  If 
you  did  believe  or  could  Imagine  how  great  a 
refreshment  a  letter  from  you  would  afford  me 
at  this  melancholy  distance  you  would  not  faile 
to  write  by  the  first  post,  &  ye  hopes  I  conceive 
you  will  cIo  so  support  me  under  ye  misfortune 
of  yr  absence.  It  is  late  so  adding  my  humble 
service  to  Unkle's  &  Mr  Paris's  family  with  a 
thousand  thanks  shall  extend  this  no  farther 
than  ye  subscribing  myself  with  a  most  sincere 
and  hearty  affection 

Mdm  yr  most  humble  admirer 

John  Payne. 

March  lath  1705-6  Fetter  Lane. 

'*  My  greatest  trouble  was  to  think  the 
nearer  1  was  to  ray  journeys  End,  that  I 
was  still  the  farther  from  your  Dear  Self," 
—  that  is  a  very  prettily  turned  sentence, 
and  yet  with  a  ring  about  it  which  sounds 
straight  from  the  heart.    Throughout  the 
whole  letter,  indeed,  there  is  a  delightful 
simplicity  and  homeliness  which  even  the 
stilted  phraseology  of  the  period  cannot 
quite  spoil,  and  which  tempts  us  to  think 
that  when  the  "  melancholy  distance  "  (of 
some  thirty  miles)  no  longer  kept  the  lov- 
ers apart^  John  may  possioly  have  greeted 
his  lady  just  a  little  more  warmly  than 
with  that  respectful  touch   of  her  hand 
which  was  all  that  epistolary  conventions 
allowed  him  to  propose  to  himself.    At 
any  rate   his  suit  prospered,  for   in  the 
middle  of  his  pocket-book  we  come  across 
two  pages  of  diary  pure  and  simple  which 
show  us  that  just  five  months  after  his 
letter  the  wished  for  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  "true  affection  "  was  granted  by 
his  marriage  with  Mistress  Lydia  Durrant 
in  September  of  the  same  year.     Imme- 
diately following  this  record  of  his   en- 
trance "into  ye  holy  state  of  Matrimony, 
Sept.  4,  1706,    we  have  the  beginning  of 
his  household   accounts.     On  the   credit 
side  they  run  as  follows  :  — 

Reed  Sept.  27th,  1706— 

£  *'  *^ 

4  weeks  money  from  Shop  .        .     20  00  o 

5  weeks    do      Nov.  2d        .        .     25  o  o 
Reed  Fa[ther]  pr.  Bror  Woodford    20  o  o 


2 

II 

0 

.      10 

CO 

0 

•      5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

•    30 

00 

0 

•      5 

00 

0 

Reed  Brother  Woodford  more  than 

layed  out    . 
Nov.  16.     2  weeks*  money  . 
—    23.     I  week's  money  .   . 
Dec    7.     2  weeks'  money  . 
Jan.    18.     6  weeks'  money  . 
Jan.    25.     I  week's  money  . 

127     II     o 

The  debit  side  is  evidently  headed  by 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  wedding, 
and  it  would  appear  that  when  John  had 
brought  his  wife  to  town  the  young  couple 
finished  the  furnishing  of  their  house  to- 
gether. 

Septr  29,  1706. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Pdforhatt          .        .        .        . 

I 

II 

GO 

Other  small  things 

0 

10 

00 

Mantle  ps.  glass 

2 

10 

00 

Wife  . 

2 

10 

— 

Charges  of  journey    . 
Pd  Father  tor  house  . 

6 

9 

00 

6 

'1 

00 

Pd  for  Chaires    . 

4 

00 

2  Kill*  Beere 

0 

10 

00 

Wife  for  house  . 

2 

6 

00 

Self  for  Pockett 

I 

00 

CO 

Glasses  12s.  6</.,  Table  8j  . 

I 

00 

06 

Chest  of  Drawers  &  Do     . 

•      3 

16 

CO 

Nov.  i8th. 

Wife  for  house  . 

2 

00 

00 

Linen          .... 

.      5 

6 

00 

Shoes  9f.,  house  2/.    . 

2 

9 

00 

Knives  3ar 

I 

10 

00 

Months  Rent,  Board,  &  Servta 

wages  to  Michms 

•      9 

17 

6 

Pd  wife  for  house 

2 

00 

00 

Linen  for  ditto   . 

.      3 

00 

6 

Buttr,  Cheese,  &  Bacon 

I 

12 

6 

W.  Clark,  Upholster 

10 

12 

6 

W.  Litchfeilds  Bill     . 

5 

2 

00 

House  6  weeks  . 

.     12 

00 

00 

Pd  for  Plate  &  Spoons 

.    12 

5 

6 

Pd  Cheesemonger,  St  Martins 

2 

0 

0 

House  2/.,  Handk.  &  Muz.  31J. 

3 

II 

00 

106      12      00 

On  the  next  page  we  have  a  reference 
to  Sarah*s  wages,  which  were  2/.  3^.,  but 
as  CO  dates  are  given  we  are  unable  to 
decide  whether  this  represents  three  or 
six  months'  hire. 

We  now  begin  to  notice  that  besides 
"  wife  for  house,"  there  is  another  entry 
of  "  wife  for  self,"  which  occurs  pretty 
often,  "  wife  "  receiving  from  two  to  three 
pounds  at  once,  and  finally  she  receives 
five  pounds  for  her  "occassions,"  a  myste- 
rious allusion  which  is  perhaps  explained 
by  a  reference  later  on  to  **  Parson  and 
Clark,  13J.  3^.,"  and  "Cradle  and  Baskitt^ 
II J.  6//."  Turning  to  the  "Diary"  we 
have  the  simple  record  of  the  birth,  and 
sad  to  say  the  death,  of  his  first  child :  — 
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My  Dear  first  child  was  bom  ye  23rd  of 
June,  1707,  about  10  in  ye  forenoon. 

Christened  by  ye  name  of  Eliz.  ye  2^  of 
ye  same  month,  &  dyed  ve  19th  of  Julyfollow- 
mg  about  1 1  at  night,  &  lyes  in  ye  vault  in 
St  Voster*s,  Londn. 

With  the  birth  of  the  child  the  house- 
hold expenses  increase,  and  we  find  in 
addition  to  "  House  2/."  further  expenses, 
which  are  noted  down  as  "  extraordinary," 
but  soon  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing but  ordinary. 

The  household  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  for  we  have 
mention  of  a  "  Kate  "  and  a  "  Betsy  "  who 
also  receive  wages  as  well  as  ** Sarah;" 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  other  side  of 
the  page  that  the  wife's  father  lived  with 
the  young  people  and  kept  his  own  man- 
servant, paying  them  for  board  two  sums 
of  47/.  los.  within  the  twelve  months. 
Items  for  wine  and  beer  are  very  common, 
one  brewer's  bill  for  six  months  being  ten 
pounds.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  be- 
came of  the  money  allowed  for  "  House," 
since  the  master  paid  servants'  wages,  and 
bills  for  wine,  beer,  coals,  groceries,  house 
linen,  butcher,  butterman,  and  taxes. 
His  wife's  allowance  also  was  very  lib- 
eral, and  at  various  times  he  pays  for  the 
following  items  besides :  **  For  Wife's 
Scarf,  2Z  loj.  od,;  Wife's  Callico,  i/.  ys,; 
Wife's  Silk,  6/.  lox.  ood.;  Wife,  for  tip- 
pet, 4/.  df.  00^. ;  "  in  fact,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  he  appears  to  have  given 
his  wife  ample  means  of  providing  both 
for  the  house  and  herself,  and  then  to 
have  paid  all  her  bills  as  well. 

Under  date  October,  1708,  we  come 
across  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  another 
child  to  replace  the  one  too  soon  lost. 
This  time  "  Parson  and  Clark  "  head  the 
list,  receiving  13^.3^.;  "Gossiping  mon- 
ey"  comes  to  i/.  2s.  6d.;  "Coates  for 
child,  i/.  IS.  6d.;  "Midwife  and  Nurse, 
3/.  4J.  6d."  and  the  diary  says  :  — 

My  second  child  John  was  born  Octr  13th, 

1708,  &  was  baptised  ye  Sabbath  Day  follow- 
ing by  W.  Benjn.  Ibbatt. 

There  is  still  another  record  of  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  who,  like  the  first, 
lived  but  a  few  days. 

My  daughter  Ann  was  bom  Novr  ye  12th, 

1709,  &  Dyed  ye  19th  Ditto. 

After  this  the  regular  accounts  stop,  as 
does  also  the  diary,  but  from  stray  notes 
scattered  through  the  book  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  born  yet  another 
daughter  who  survived  infancy,  but  whose 
health  must  have  given  cause  for  anxiety. 
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Thus  in  February,  1716,  we  read:  "P< 
Nurse  Patch  fifteen  Pounds  twelve  shil 
lings  in  full  for  nursing  and  boarding  m) 
Daughter  to  the  20th  of  this  Instant  Feb 
ruary."  And  again,  in  February,  1720 
the  child  and  nurse  were  evidently  seni 
on  a  long  visit  to  Huntingdon  to  Grand 
mother  Payne :  "  Pd  Mother  Febry  y 
i6»l>,  17^1  Thirty  seaven  Pounds  four 
teen  shilhngs  &  6d.  in  full  for  Butter,  In- 
terest, Child,  and  Maide's  board  and  wages 
and  all  accts." 

After  November,  1709,  there  are  no 
more  regular  house  accounts,  and  the  lit- 
tle book  is  used  principally  for  jotting 
down  moneys  received  and  larger  sums 
paid  out  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  The 
shop  also  ceases  to  be  mentioned,  and  we 
have  numerous  entries  of  rents  paid  by 
tenants  in  Huntingdon;  indeed  it  would 
seem  that  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
wife's  father,  which  occurred  in  June, 
1709,  John  Payne  left  London  and  went 
down  to  manage  his  estates  in  Hunting* 
don,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  about  1,000/.  per  annum  in 
landed  property,  chiefly  consisting  of  small 
farms  let  to  tenants  at  from  20/.  to  50/.  per 
annum.  Out  of  this  property,  however, 
he  has  to  pay  quarterly  dividends  to  his 
mother  and  sister  Anna,  though  their  in- 
come, like  that  of  most  widows  and  un- 
married daughters  of  the  time,  was  very 
small  and  could  form  no  great  burden  on 
the  estate.  At  what  period  John  Payne 
again  left  his  country  house  to  mix  once 
more  in  London  business  life,  whether  he 
was  personally  connected  with  the  bank 
or  only  lent  his  money  and  his  name,  or 
whether  indeed  he  ever  was  one  of  the 
founders  or  left  that  honor  to  his  son 
John,  is  all  a  matter  of  conjecture,  yet  one 
closes  the  quaint  little  old  book  with  feel- 
ings of  regret,  and  would  fain  follow  its 
owner  a  little  further.  The  last  date  is 
1726,  when  he  must  still  have  been  a  com- 
paratively young  man. 

Alice  Pollard. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Reriew. 
IBSEN'S  SOCIAL  DRAMAS. 

So  long  ago  that  the  most  patient  chron 
icier  of  the  unimportant  must  have  forgot- 
ten the  fact,  I  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  a  study  of  the  work 
of  the  Norwegian  poet,  Henri k  Ibsen,  up 
to  the  year  1874,  a  study  which  was  after 
wards  reprinted  in  enlarged  form  as  par 
of  a  certain  volume.    I  mention  this  hen 
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merely  lo  absolve  mjrself  from  the  duty  of  ing  at,  and  who  sees  nothing  but  what  is 

examining   in   the  very  briefest  way  the  "improper"  in  Guy  de  Maupassant,  will 

early  writings  o(  the  poet.     At  the  lime  not  be  able  to  put  up  with  Ibsen.     There 

the  article  I  speak  of  appeared,  the  name  is  no  doubt  that  be  takes  his  literary 

«f  Ibsen  was  absolutely  unrecognijed  in  analysis  and  his  moral  curiosity  very 
this  country;  it  is  a  pleasure  10  me  to  "hard."  He  has  no  conception  of  litera- 
IcDOw  that  it  was  I  who  first  introduced  it  ture  as  an  anodyne,  and  like  all  converts, 
to  Enghsh  readers  —  a  very  poor  and  in-  he  is  a  more  lealous  enemy  of  sesthetic 
adequate  interpreter,  but  still  the  first,  and  formal  beauty  in  literature  than  those 
That  name  is  now  widely  admired  in  En-  who  have  never  been  adepts  in  touching 
gland,  and  has  long  passed  beyond  anv  "  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills."  iS- 
need  of  emphatic  recommendation.  All  sen's  new  departure  was  marked  bv  the 
Europe  admits  that  it  is  one  of  the  great-  rejection  of  verse  as  a  vehicle.  The  latest 
est  in  contemporary  literature,  and  by  of  his  historical  plays,  his  "  Kejser  og 
degrees,  even  here,  its  possessor  is  be-  Galilfeer  "  (Emperor  and  Galilean),  a  vast 
coming  studied  and  popularized.  ten-act  tragedy  as  long  as  Dryden's  "  Con- 
It  is  the  more  convenient  to  take  for  quest  of  Granada,"  was  written  in  prose, 
granted  the  work  of  Henrik  Ibsen  pre-  and  marks  the  transition.  Ibsen  had 
vious  to  1874,  because  what  he  has  pub-  "grown  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress, 
lished  since  that  year  has  been  exclusively  Rhyme,"  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
of  a  peculiar  class,  and  that  a  class  in  used  it  only  in  short  copies  of  verses, 
wbicb  he  had  scarcely  made  any  previous  The  announcement  of  hia  complete  di- 
«ssays.  The  political  comedy  of  "  De  vorce  reached  me  in  a  letter  from  which  I 
Uoges  Forbund"  (The  Young  Men's  will  here  translate  a  few  words.  He  had 
Union),  which  appeared  as  long  ago  as  told  me  of  the  preparation  he  was  making 
1860,  has  a  little  of  the  character  of  lb-  for  a  new  play — the  same  which  after- 
sen^  later  social  dramas,  but  not  very  wards  appeared  as  "Samfundets  StCitter" 
much.  All  the  rest  of  his  early  work —  — and  I  ventured,  with  plentiful  lack  of 
his  astounding  tours  de  force  in  dramatic  judgment  as  the  event  proved,  to  beg  that 
rhyme,  his  saga-tragedies,  his  historical  it  might  be  in  verse.  Dr.  Ibsen  replied, — 
dramas,  his  lyrics,  although  in  all  of  these 

the  careful  critic  traces  (he  elements  of  There  is  one  point  which  I  must  discuss 
his  later  and  more  highly  developed  man-  with  you.  You  think  my  new  drama  ought 
ner —  is  distinguished,  to  a  startling  de-  to  be  written  in  verse,  and  that  it  will  gain  an 
gree,  from  his  social  prose  dramas,  by  a  advantage  if  it  is.  Here  I  must  simply  con- 
total  difference  of  form  and  tone.  The  "'adict  youi  for  the  piece  is,  as  you  will  find, 
work  by  which  we  judge  him  to-day  is  an  J^'''?,!'''^  '",'*>=  f"°^'  'f^l'St'c  way  possible. 

.  ..K^.!,...  ,.,!..  „(  .-,,.«  „i 11  A^^\  The  1  his  ion  I  wish  to  produce  is  that  of  truth 

unbroken  series  of  seven  plays,  all  deal-  j^^^    ,  ^^^^  ^^       ^^i^^  .^^  ^^^„  ^^e 

ing  with  contemporary  life  in  Norway,  all  i^pf^^io„  that  whit  he  is  rwding  is  actually 
inspired  by  the  same  intensely  modern  taking  place  before  him.  If  I  were  lo  use 
spirit,  all  rigorously  divested  of  every-  verse,  I  should  tw  so  doing  be  stultifying  my 
thing  ideal,  lyrical,  i,r  conventional,  own  intention  and  the  object  which  1  plattd 
whether  in  form  or  spirit.  These  seven  before  me.  The  variety  of  everyday  and  un- 
dramas  are,  at  present,  Ibsen's  claim  to  important  characters,  which  I  have  intention- 
be  considered  as  a  European  imaginative  ally  introduced  into  the  piece,  would  be  effaced 
writer  of  the  first  class.  By  the  side  of  {>«*«*«':?)  and  blended  irtoone  another,  if  I 
their  strenuous  originalitv  and  actuality,  had  allowed  .hem  all  to  converse  ma  rhythmic 
.he  lovely  creations^of  his  youth  fade  int^o  Z::Tk.^^v^.:''JTf^:T^.:^,^" 
comparative  unimportance.  These  were  ,here  is  beginning  to  be  a  discussion  wiiether 
in  the  tradition  of  poetry;  those  areeither  statuary  ought  not  to  be  painted  with  lively 
masterpieces  of  a  new  sort  of  writing  or  colors.  Much  can  he  said  for  and  against 
they  are  failures.  such  a  practice.  1  myself  would  not  have  the 
Ibsen,  be  it  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  Venus  of  Milos  painted,  but  I  would  rather 
thegentle  reader,isnotapoet  tothetasle  see  a  negro's  head  carved  in  black  marble 
of  every  one.  The  school  of  critics  now  'han  in  white.  On  the  whole,  my  feeling  is 
flourishing  amongst  us,  to  whom  what  is  *£»*  ''t^^T  f°rrn  ought  to  be^  in  "la.ion  to 
serious  in  literature  is  eminently  distaste-  S=  ^■"°''"'  ^  ideality  wh.ch  is  spread  over 
^^..u>*.>  <....•.■»■.•.>-  .J.  .  ..V  j^..  jj^  renresentalion.  My  new  drama  is  not, 
ful.aDd  who  claim  of  modem  writing  that  ^^^^^^^ ,  j  ;„  the  old-world  signification 
It  should  be  light,  amusing,  romantic,  and  ^f  ,i,e  word,  but  what  I  have  tried  to  depict 
unreal,  will  find  Ibsen  much  too  imposing,  jn  jt  is  human  beings,  and  for  that  very  reason 
The  critic  who  is  bored  with  Tolsloi,  who  I  have  not  allowed  them  to  talk  "the  language 
canaot  understand  what  Howells  is  aim.  of  the  gods." 
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This  severely  realistic  conception  of 
what  dramatic  form  should  be,  a  concep- 
tion which  sounded  oddly  at  first  on  the 
lips  of  a  poet  who  had  written  impas- 
sioned five-act  plays  entirely  in  elaborate 
rhymed  measures,  was  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of  the 
author  in  this  his  new  departure.  Dr. 
Georg  Brandes,  in  his  interesting  volume, 
"Det  Moderne  Gjennembruds  Maend," 
has  given  us  some  valuable  particulars 
regarding  Ibsen's  political  and  philosoph- 
ical experiences  at  this  crisis  of  his  life. 
Durine  the  Franco-German  war,  it  would 
seem  that  his  sentiment  with  regard  to  life 
and  history  underwent  a  complete  revolu- 
tion. He  woke  up  to  see,  or  to  think  he  saw, 
that  we  were  living  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  last  act  of  a  long  drama ;  that  all  which 
politics,  morals,  literature  were  giving  us 
was  but  the  last  and  driest  crumbs  swept 
up  from  under  the  table  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury revolution;  that  "Liberty,  equak'ty, 
and  fraternity  "  was  played  out' as  a  motto, 
and  had  come  to  mean  the  direct  opposite 
of  what  it  meant  to  "the  late  lamented 
Guillotine."  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
politicians  wasting  their  energies  on  local 
and  superficial  revolutions,  not  perceiving 
that  all  things  were  making  ready  for  a 
universal  revolt  of  the  spirit  of  men.  A 
few  months  later,  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, he  anticipated,  with  a  very  sur- 
prising exactitude,  recent  utterances  of 
Tolstoi.  Ibsen  wrote  thus  to  Georg 
Brandes :  — 

The  State  is  the  curse  of  the  individual. 
How  has  the  national  strength  of  Prussia 
been  purchased  ?  By  the  sinking  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  political  and  geographical  formula. 
.  .  .  The  State  must  go  I  That  will  be  a  rev- 
olution which  will  find  me  on  its  side.  Un- 
dermine the  idea  of  the  State,  set  up  in  its 
place  spontaneous  actionj  and  the  idea  that 
spiritual  relationship  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  for  unity,  and  you  will  start  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberty  wmch  will  be  something 
worth  possessing. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  as  this  that  Ib- 
sen received  news  of  the  Paris  Commune 
with  extreme  disgust,  regarding  this  cari- 
cature of  his  ideal  as  likely  to  delay  the 
realization  of  his  genuine  desire  through 
at  least  a  generation.  To  await  the  new 
revolution,  as  religious  mystics  await  the 
solemn  Second  Advent,  was  now  useless. 
The  hope  of  the  immediate  future  had 
sunk  behind  the  Seine,  and  Ibsen  turned 
from  watching  the  horizon  to  diagnose 
the  symptoms  of  that  mortal  moral  disease 
of  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  Europe 
was  fast  advancing  towards  social  death. 


The  hypocrisy  of  society  and  the  brutality 
of  personal  egotism  —  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal outward  signs  of  that  inward  but 
universal  malady  which  he  saw  the  world 
sinking  beneath.  It  was  with  no  thought 
of  reforming  society,  with  no  zeal  of  the 
missionary  or  the  philanthropist,  that  he 
started  on  his  new  series  of  .studies.  He 
would  spend  the  few  years  left  to  him 
before  the  political  agony  of  Europe  in 
noting  down,  with  an  accuracy  hitherto 
unparalleled,  the  symptoms  ot  her  dis- 
order. But  with  him  always,  since  1870, 
there  has  remained,  pre-eminent  among 
his  political  convictions,  this  belief  that 
the  State  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Always  an  exile  from  his  own 
country,  he  had  settled  in  Dresden,  re- 
joicing in  the  freedom  of  a  small  and 
uninfluential  government.  But  in  1875, 
when  Saxony  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  the  vaunting  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  empire,  he  fled  again.  In 
a  letter  to  me  at  that  time  he  says :  "  1 
must  go.  In  April  1  shall  flit  to  Munich, 
and  see  if  I  can  settle  there  for  two  or 
three  years.  I  fancy  that  all  spiritual  life 
breathes  with  greater  fulness  and  comfort 
there  than  here  in  north  Germany,  where 
the  State  and  politics  have  drafted  all  the 
strength  of  the  people  into  their  service, 
and  have  arrested  all  genuine  interests." 
Always  this  bogey  of  the  State,  paralyz- 
ing individual  action,  driving  the  poet 
through  the  cities  of  Europe  to  avoid  the 
iron  clangor  of  its  colossal  system  of 
wheels. 

Such  was,  briefly,  the  mood,  as  a  liter- 
ary artist  and  as  a  political  moralist,  in 
which  Ibsen  started  upon  the  creation  of 
his  remarkable  series  of  dramas.  To 
enumerate  them  —  and  this  must  now  be 
done  —  is  to  enumerate  the  entire  pub- 
lished work  of  twelve  years.  Courted  and 
flattered  as  he  has  been,  tempted  by  the 
results  of  his  immense  prosperity  to  bend 
to  slighter  and  less  arduous  work,  Ibsen 
has  never,  during  this  long  period  of  final 
maturity,  resigned  for  a  moment  his  idea 
of  diaa;nosing,  in  a  series  of  sternly  real- 
istic dramas,  the  disease  of  which  this 
poor  weary  world  of  ours,  according  to  his 
theory,  is  expiring.  At  present  these  plays 
are  seven  in  number,  issued  in  the  win- 
ters of  the  years  successively  named. 
First  came  "Samfundets  St6tter"  (The 
Pillars  of  Society),  in  1877;  then  "Et 
Dukkehjem"(A  Doll's  Housed  in  1879; 
"  Gengangere  "  (Ghosts),  in  1881 ;  "En 
Folkefiende  "  (An  Enemy  of  the  People), 
in  1882;  "  Vildanden  "  (The  Wild  Duck^ 
in  1884;  "  Rosmersholm  "(the  name  of  an 
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old  manor-house),  in  1886;  and,  lastly, 
•*  Fruen  fra  Havet  "  (The  Lady  from  the 
Sea),  in  1888.  Some  brief  description  of 
these  seven  dramas,  all  closely  related  to 
one  another,  will  give  a  rough  idea,  to 
those  who  do  not  read  Danish,  of  a  very 
extraordinary  group  of  literary  products. 

In  "The  Pillars  of  Society  "  Ibsen  pub- 
lished a  play  which  did  not  at  once  dis- 
cover to  critical  readers  the  fact  that  he 
was   making  a  new  departure.      In  the 
first  place  it  was  a  drama  of  to-day,  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  a  little  Norwe- 
gian seasi(^e  town,  and  Ibsen  had  already 
once,    in    *'  De    Unges    Forbund "  (The 
Young  Men*s  Union)  of  186a,  written  a 
modern  political  comedy  of  lite  in  such  a 
part  of  his  native  country.     In  the  second 
place,  the  piece  distinctly  recalled,  both  in 
torm  and  in  substance,  13jornson*s  exceed- 
ingly  successful  satiric  drama  **  En  Fallit " 
{A   Bankruptcy),  which   had  attracted    a 
^eat  deal  of  attention  in  1875.     Looking 
back  at  the  two  plays,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
understand  what  relation  it  was  we  thought 
we  saw  between  them.    The  interest  in 
Bjornson*s  play  has  faded,  that  in  Ibsen's 
has  increased  ;  but  undoubtedly,  at  the  first 
production  of  "  The  Pillars  of  Society,"  it 
seemed  to  be  less  original  than  it  now 
seems.     Bjornson,  with  his  fresh  and  vivid 
fancy,  ill-regulated  zeal  for  moral  health, 
and   uncertain  powers  of  technical  dra- 
matic skill,  has  scarcely  held  his  own  with 
Ibsen  of  late  years.     But  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  the  rivalry  between  these 
two  great  poets  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  if  I  had  space,  or 
could  hope  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
reader  in  such  a  discussion,  I  should  like 
to  dwell  upon  the  relation  of  Bjornson's 
"  Leonora  "  and  **  The  New  System  "  to 
"A  Doll's  House,"  and  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  Biornson's  "  A  Glove  "  on  "  The 
Wild  Ducic."    As  far  as  strenuousness  of 
purpose,  depth  of  psychological  insight, 
and  freedom  from  passion  are  concerned, 
however,  Ibsen  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
indisputably  superior  to  Bjornson  as  in 
grace  of  touch  and  occasional  felicity  of 
expression  he  is  inferior. 

A  certain  local  and  peculiarly  Norwe- 
^an  species  of  hypocritical  respectability 
IS  the  main  disease  treated  in  "  The  Pil- 
lars of  Society."  The  pathognomonic 
sign  which  attends  this  special  malady  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is  the 
cautious  lying  silence  which  holds  its 
tongue  so  carefully,  in  small  social  circles, 
and  wraps  around  its  consciousness  of 
guilt  garment  after  garment  of  false  pro- 
priety, spurious  indignation,  and  prudent 


hypocrisy.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  Con- 
sul Bernick,  whose  ship-building  business 
is  the  wealthiest  and  longest-established 
industry  in  the  town  —  who  is  the  main 
"  pillar,"  in  fact,  upon  which  society  sup- 
ports itself.  He  not  only  acts  as  a  support 
to  the  trade  and  the  finance  of  the  place, 
but  by  his  studied  morality  he  gives  high 
tone  to  its  social  character.  The  town 
bristles  with  his  charities  and  his  improve- 
ments, and  he  is  the  very  darling  of  its 
respectabilities.  There  are,  however,  two 
shadows,  rather  than  spots,  upon  the  lumi- 
nous disk  of  this  ^reat  moral  sun.  It  is 
whispered  that  Dma  Dorf,  the  agreeable 
young  female  to  whom  the  consul  has  so 
condescendingly  given  a  home  in  his  fam- 
ily, is  the  daughter  of  a  married  woman,  a 
strolling  actress,  by  Johan  Tonneson, 
Mrs.  Bemick's  younger  brother,  who  was 
forced  in  consequence  of  this  intrigue  to 
leave  for  America,  robbing  the  Bernicks 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  act  of  his 
departure.  It  is,  moreover,  known  that 
Mrs.  Bernick's  half-sister,  Lena  Hessel, 
obstinately  persisted  in  following  her 
nephew  to  the  United  States,  and  has  dis- 
graced herself  there  by  lecturing,  and 
even  by  publishing  a  successful  book. 
These  misfortunes,  however,  are  never 
mentioned,  or  mentioned  only  to  call  forth 
sympathy  for  the  irreproachable  Bernick. 
When  the  curtain  rises  on  "The  Pillars 
of  Society,"  we  are  introduced,  in  a  bril- 
liant succession  of  scenes,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  pure  comedy,  to  the  bustle  of  social  and 
industrial  life  in  the  little  seaport  town. 
An  artisan,  who  is  foreman  of  the  Work- 
men's Society,  is  reminded :  **  You  are, 
first  and  foremost,  foreman  in  Consul  Ber- 
nick's  wharf.  Your  first  and  foremost 
duty  is  towards  the  society  which  calls 
itself  Consul  Bernick's  firm,  for  that  is 
what  we  all  live  by."  Ladies,  the  clergy, 
those  townsfolk  whose  interest  it  is  to  get 
a  railway  opened  to  the  town,  every  person 
of  whatever  species,  who  exists  in  and  on 
the  municipality,  are  seen  to  be  whiried 
in  the  current  of  Bernick's  stupendous 
egotism,  and  the  smallest  critical  objection 
to  his  authority  is  parried  either  by  a 
threat  or  else  by  an  appeal  to  do  nothing 
to  undermine  so  invaluable  a  pillar  of  the 
social  edifice.  Yet  with  the  opening  of 
the  second  act  we  learn  that  this  splendid 
reputation  for  respectability  is  all  based 
upon  a  structure  of  lies,  and,  strangely 
enough,  we  begin  at  this  point  to  study 
Bernick  with  curiosity.  What  seemed  an 
insupportable  fatuity  is  seen  to  be  a  deep 
design  of  cunning  hypocrisy,  a  magnificent 
chef-d^aeuvre  of  egotistical  force  of  pur- 
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pose.  We  are  present  at  the  development 
of  a  moral  intrigue  far  more  serious  than 
any  of  the  roseate  imbroglios  of  eigh- 
teenth-century comedy ;  the  Scapins  and 
the  Mascarilles,  whose  impudence  has  de- 
scended, in  forms  always  wholly  conven- 
tional, to  the  common  drama  of  our  day, 
are  swallowed  up,  are  lost  and  buried,  in 
this  gigantic  figure  of  a  knave,  before 
whom  the  Church,  and  the  sex,  and  the 
commune,  alike  bow  down  as  to  a  god. 

Gradually  the  edifice  of  lies  comes  top- 
pling down  like  a  house  of  cards.  In  the 
episode  of  the  mother  of  Dina  Dorf,  it  has 
been  Consul  Bernick  himself,  and  not 
Johan  Tonneson,  who  has  been  the  actor, 
while  Johan  has  really  sacrificed  himself 
to  shield  the  consul.  The  story  of  the 
theft  is  a  pure  fiction ;  and  on  Johan  Ton- 
neson*s  reappearance  in  Norway  the  dan- 
ger breaks  out  again.  Bernick  resolves 
to  ship  him  away  again  in  an  untrustwor- 
thy vessel,  and  as  he  braces  himself  to  the 
committing  of  this  murder,  a  torchlight 
procession  of  the  townsfolk  is  in  the  act 
of  approaching  his  house,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  support  of  public  morality. 
Johan  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  start 
in  the  leaky  ship,  but  the  toils  are  gather- 
ing around  the  consul,  and  when  the  torch- 
light procession  arrives,  half  in  remorse, 
half  in  cynicism,  he  makes  a  clean  breast 
of  all  his  rogueries.  The  revelation  comes 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  deputation,  and 
the  townsfolk  regard  the  confessions  more 
as  eccentricity  than  anything  else.  The 
firm  of  Bernick  and  Co.  will  rule  the  roast, 
we  feel,  as  much  as  ever  it  did.  The  air 
has  been  cleared  ;  that  is  all.  There  has 
been  a  moral  thunderstorm.  The  play 
ends  thus :  — 

Bemkk.  —  There  is  another  thing  which  I 
have  learned  in  these  last  days.  It  is  that 
you  women  are  the  real  pillars  of  society. 

Miss  Ilessel.  —  That's  a  poor  lesson  to  have 
learned,  brother.  No!  the  spirits  of  truth 
and  liberty,  those  are  the  pillars  of  society. 

The  whitewashing  of  Bernick  at  the  end 
gives  a  somewhat  conventional  termina- 
tion to  this  picturesque  and  powerful  play, 
one  of  the  most  animated  in  action  which 
the  poet  has  produced.  "  The  Pillars  of 
Society"  was  still,  in  measure,  a  well- 
manufactured  drama,  of  the  admired  type 
familiar  to  managers.  Ibsen  does  not 
recur  again  to  this  type.  Henceforth  he 
carries  his  realism  to  a  much  further  ex- 
tent, and  aims  at  giving  no  more  and  no 
less  than  an  accurate  diagram  of  a  section 
of  life.  During  the  two  years  which  pre- 
ceded his  next  public  appearance,  he  gave 


great  thought  and  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  form,  and  his  second  social  tragi- 
comedy was  a  much  more  serious  affair. 

No  work  of  Ibsen's,  not  even  his  beau- 
tiful Puritan  opera  of  '*  Brand,'*  has  excited 
so  much  controversy  as  '*  A  DolPs  House." 
This  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  great  extent 
caused  by  its  novel  presentment  of  the 
mission  of  women  in  modern  society.  In 
the  dramas  and  romances  of  modern  Scan- 
dinavia, and  especially  in  those  of  Ib^en 
and  Bjornson,  the  function  of  women  had 
been  clearly  defined.  She  was  to  be  the 
helper,  the  comforter,  the  inspirer,  the 
guerdon  of  man  in  his  struggle  towards 
loftier  forms  of  existence.  When  man 
fell  on  the  upward  path,  woman's  hand 
was  to  be  stretched  to  raise  him ;  when 
man  went  wandering  away  on  ill  and  sav- 
age courses,  woman  was  to  wait  patiently 
over  her  spinning-wheel,  ready  to  welcome 
and  to  pardon  the  returning  prodigal; 
when  the  eyes  of  man  grew  weary  in 
watching  for  the  morning  star,  its  rays 
were  to  flash  through  the  crystal  tears  of 
woman.*  But  in  "A  Doll's  House"  he 
confronted  his  audience  with  a  new  con- 
ception. Woman  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
shadow  following  man,  or  if  you  will^  a 
skirt'Uka  attending  man,  but  an  indepen- 
dent entity,  with  purposes  and  moral 
functions  of  her  own.  Ibsen's  favorite 
theory  of  the  domination  of  the  individual 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  one  sex; 
here  he  carries  it  over  boldly  to  the  other. 
The  heroine  of  "A  Doll's  House,"  the 
puppet  in  that  establishment  ^^»r  rire^  is 
Nora  Helmar,  the  wife  of  a  Christiania 
barrister.  The  character  is  drawn  upon 
childish  lines,  which  often  may  remind 
the  English  reader  of  Dora  in  "David 
Copperheld."  She  has,  however,  passed 
beyond  the  Dora  stage  when  the  play 
opens.  She  is  the  mother  of  children, 
she  has  been  a  wife  for  half-a-dozen  years. 
But  the  spoiling  of  injudicious  parents 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  spoiling  of  a 
weak  and  silly  husband.  Nora  remains 
childish,  irrational,  concentrated  on  tiny 
cares  and  empty  interests,  without  self- 
control  or  self-respect  Her  doctor  and 
her  husband  have  told  her  not  to  give 
way  to  her  passion  for  candy  in  any  of  its 
seductive  forms;  but  she  is  introduced  to 
us  greedily  eating  macaroons  on  the  sly, 
and  denying  that  she  has  touched  one 
when  suspicion  is  aroused. 

Here,  then,  in  Nora  Helmar,  the  poet 
starts  with  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  whom 

*  In  his  early  historical  tragedy  of  **  The  Pretend- 
ers" Ibsen  had  put  it:  **To  love,  to  sacrifice  all  and  to 
be  forgotten  —  that  is  woman's  saga." 
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the  results  of  the  dominant  will  of  man, 
stultifying  the  powers  and  gifts  of  woman- 
hood, are  seen  in  their  extreme  develop- 
ment Environed  by  selfish  kindness, 
petted  and  spoiled  for  thirty  years  of 
dwarfed  existence,  this  pretty,  playful, 
amiable,  and  apparently  happy  little  wife 
is  really  a  tragical  victim  of  masculine 
egotism.  A  nature  exorbitantly  desirous 
of  leaning  on  a  stronger  will  has  been, 
seized,  condemned,  absorbed  by  the  na- 
tures of  her  father  and  her  husband.  She 
lives  in  them  and  by  them,  without  moral 
instinct  of  her  own,  or  any  law  but  their 
pleasure.  The  result  of  this  weakness  — 
this,  as  Ibsen  conceives,  criminal  subordi- 
nation of  the  individuality  —  is  that  when 
Nora  is  suddenly  placed  in  a  responsible 
position,  when  circumstances  demand 
from  her  a  moral  judgment,  she  has  none 
to  give ;  the  safety,  even  the  comfort,  of 
the  man  she  loves  precede  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  with  a  light  heart  she 
forges  a  document  to  shield  her  father  or 
to  preserve  her  husband's  name.  She 
sacrifices  honor  for  love,  her  conscience 
being  still  in  too  rudimentary  a  state  to 
understand  that  there  can  be  any  honor 
that  is  distinguishable  from  love.  Thus 
Dora  would  have  acted,  if  we  can  conceive 
Dora  as  ever  thrown  into  circumstances 
which  would  permit  her  to  use  the  pens 
she  was  so  patient  in  holding.  But  Nora 
Helmar  has  capacities  of  undeveloped 
character  which  make  her  far  more  inter- 
esting than  the,  to  say  the  truth,  slightlv 
fabulous  Dora.  Her  insipidity,  her  doll- 
ishness,  come  from  the  incessant  repres- 
sion of  her  family  life.  She  is  buried,  as 
it  were,  in  cotton-wool,  swung  into  arti- 
ficial sleep  by  the  egotistical  fondling  of 
the  men  on  whom  she  depends  for  emo- 
tional existence.  But  when  once  she  tears 
the  wrappings  away,  and  leaps  from  the 
pillowed  hammock  of  her  indolence,  she 
rapidly  develops  an  energy  of  her  own, 
and  the  genius  of  the  dramatist  is  dis- 
played in  the  rare  skill  with  which  he 
makes  us  witness  the  various  stages  of 
this  awaking.  At  last,  in  an  extraordinary 
scene,  she  declares  that  she  can  no  longer 
live  in  herdoirs  house ;  husband  and  wife 
sit  down  at  opposite  ends  of  a  table,  and 
argue  out  the  situation  in  a  dialogue  which 
covers  sixteen  pages,  and  Nora  dashes 
out  into  the  city,  into  the  night ;  while  the 
curtain  falls  as  the  front  door  bangs  be- 
hind her. 

The  world  is  always  ready  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  marriage,  and  this  very 
fresh  and  odd  version  of  **L*£cole  des 
Femmes"  excited  the  greatest  possible 


interest  throughout  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  close  of  the  play,  in  particular,  was  a 
riddle  hard  to  be  deciphered.  Nora,  it 
was  said,  might  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
develop  her  own  individuality  was  to  leave 
her  husband,  but  why  should  she  leave 
her  children?  The  poet  evidently  held 
the  relation  he  had  described  to  be  such 
an  immoral  one,  in  the  deepest  and  broad- 
est sense,  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot, 
children  or  no  children.  In  almost  Nora*s 
very  last  reply,  moreover,  there  is  a  glim- 
mer of  relenting.  The  most  wonderful  of 
things  may  happen,  she  confesses;  the 
reunion  of  a  developed  wife  to  a  reformed 
husband  is  not,  she  hints,  beyond  the 
range  of  what  is  possible.  We  are  left 
with  the  conviction  that  it  rests  with  him, 
with  Helmar,  to  allow  himself  to  be  led 
through  the  fires  of  affliction  to  the  feet 
of  a  Nora  who  shall  no  longer  be  a  doll. 

Ibsen*s  dramas  have  a  curious  way  of 
containing  each  the  germ  of  the  action  of 
the  next  As  the  relation  of  Bernick  to 
his  wife  suggests  to  us  the  whole  plot  of 
**A  Doirs  House,"  so  the  horrible  inci- 
dent of  the  diseased  friend  of  the  family, 
the  dissipated  and  dying  Dr.  Rank,  fore- 
shadows the  subject  of  "  Ghosts."  This, 
or  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  amazing  works  in  mod- 
ern literature.  I  know  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  for  sheer  moral  horror  except 
"  Le  Crime  et  le  Chfttiment."  The  ghosts, 
or  revenants^  who  give  their  name  to  this 
piece,  are  the  results  of  self-indulgent 
egotism,  of  sensual  hypocrisy,  stalking 
through  the  lives  of  the  next  generation  of 
men.  These  are  the  spectres  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  dead,  the  teeth  of  the  children 
set  on  edge  by  those  sour  pjapes  that 
their  fathers  ate.  The  warpmg  of  indi- 
viduality by  hereditary  weakness,  caused 
by  selfish  indulgence,  is  the  tragic  central 
idea  of  the  dreadful  play  of  "Ghosts." 
It  opens  with  light  comedy,  but  the  plot 
instantly  thickens.  A  wealthy  widow, 
mother  of  one  son,  an  interesting  delicate 
youth  who  has  chiefly  resided  in  Paris, 
welcomes  that  son  on  his  return  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  an  asylum  which 
had  been  built  in  honor  of  her  husband's 
memory.  He,  the  late  Captain  Alving, 
has  been  a  "pillar  of  society"  and  of  the 
Church.  His  wife  knows,  and  alwa^^s  has 
known,  that  he  was  a  person  of  hopelessly 
dissolute  conduct,  but  her  life  during  their 
marriage  was  sacrificed  to  a  skilful  con- 
cealment of  this  fact,  and  since  his  death 
she  has  labored  no  less  to  preserve  his 
reputation  unsullied.    Some  remarks  of 
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her  son  Oswald  about  the  non-matrimo- 
nial but  yet  faithful  connections  entered 
into  so  often  by  artists  and  men  of  letters 
in  France  —  remarks  made  to  the  conven- 
tional and  shallow  Pastor  Manders  —  lead 
to  a  discussion  in  which,  after  her  son  has 
left  the  room,  Mrs.  Alving  tears  the  mask 
from  the  hypocrisy  of  her  husband's  past 
life  and  the  torture  of  her  own.  She 
relates  a  certain  incident  which  finally 
opened  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  moral 
incapacity,  and  made  her  send  her  little 
son  away,  as  a  baby,  out  of  such  corrupt- 
ing influences.  She  has  scarcely  finished 
telling  this  story,  which  frightens  Pastor 
Manders  half  out  of  his  wits,  when  through 
a  door  left  ajar  they  hear  Oswald  repeat- 
ing the  particular  offence,  and,  starting 
up,  Mrs.  Alving  groans  out  the  word 
"Ghosts!"  Her  care  has  been  in  vain ; 
the  spectre  of  hereditary  vices  has  revis- 
ited her  swept  and  garnished  home. 

So  far,  no  doubt,  Alexander  Dumas ^/j 
or  even  Sardou  would  go.  But  Ibsen,  in 
his  daring  realism,  goes  much  farther  still. 
The  only  confidant  of  Mrs.  Alving,  in  the 
dreadful  guard  she  kept  over  the  outward 
respectability  of  her  husband,  had  been 
his  physician,  and  the  poet,  with  unpar- 
alleled daring,  pursues  the  phantoms  into 
a  still  lower  circle  of  hell.  In  her  life  of 
long-drawn  moral  anguish,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  her  individuality  to  hypocritical  shams 
of  every  kind,  the  only  reality  which  has 
escaped  the  universal  taint  of  falseness 
has  been  the  mutual  love  of  mother  and 
son.  She  has  separated  herself  all  these 
years  from  Oswald,  that  his  young  life 
might  be  untouched  by  the  moral  miasma 
of  his  home,  but  she  has  kept  up  close 
intimacy  with  him  by  correspondence,  and 
he  loves  her  warmly.  Now  he  has  re- 
turned, ignorant  of  the  truth  about  his 
father,  and  devoted  to  his  mother,  the  lat- 
ter hopes  to  enter  at  last  upon  a  period  of 
rest  and  happiness,  in  which  she  need 
pretend  nothing  and  endure  nothing,  but 
lie  at  peace  watching  the  growth  of  Os- 
wald's character.  But  she  notices  that  he 
drinks  too  freely,  smokes  too  much,  and 
seems  always  restless  and  listless.  At 
last  he  confesses  to  her  that  he  is  never 
well,  that  his  life  is  physically  ruined,  that 
his  nerves  and  body  are  a  wreck.  The 
evil  advances  with  the  play.  His  brain 
rapidly  softens;  in  the  long  and  almost 
intolerably  affecting  scene  with  which  the 
play  ends  his  reason  flickers  out,  and  the 
spectator,  when  the  curtain  falls,  is  left 
uncertain  whether  his  mother  will,  or  will 
not,  indulge  his  last  conscious  wish,  and 
cut  his  senseless  second  childhood  short 


with  a  dose  of  morphia.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, in  addressing  the  prudish  English 
reader,  to  suggest  the  real  meaning  of  the 
whole  thing.  Ghosts  I  ghosts !  the  aveng- 
ing deities  born  of  the  unclean  blood  that 
spurtled  from  the  victim  of  Cronos !  How 
any  human  creature  can  see  the  play  acted 
through  without  shrieking  with  mental 
anguish,  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
traction of  the  scene  makes  it  a  little  less 
terrible  to  witness  than  to  read.  As  lit- 
erature, at  all  events,  if  anything  exists 
outside  i£schylus  and  Shakespeare  more 
direct  in  its  appeal  to  the  conscience, 
more  solemn,  more  poignant,  than  the 
last  act  of  **  Ghosts,"  I  at  least  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  it. 

A  storm  of  ill-will  from  the  press  was  at 
first  the  only  welcome  which  "  Ghosts  "  re- 
ceived. It  was  not  possible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Convcitional  readers  were 
shocked  by  the  theme,  and  the  drastic 
treatment  of  the  theme ;  artistic  readers 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  such  an 
outrage  upon  dramatic  tradition.  The  tide 
soon  turned ;  the  amazing  power  and  orig- 
inality of  the  drama,  and  its  place  in  its 
author's  work,  were  presently  perceived. 
In  the  mean  time  the  wash-pot  of  journal- 
ism was  poured  over  the  poet.    A  year 

later  he  took  his  revenge  in  the  interest 

ing  novelette  in  dialogue  —  for  it  really — 
cannot  be  called  a  play  —  named  "  An— 
Enemy  of  the  People."  Bjornson  had  been— 
saying,  with  his  careless  vehemence,  *•  The 
majority  is  always  right;"  Ibsen  sardon- 
ically answers,  **  Excuse  me,  the  majority 
is  never  right !  "  The  hero  of  **  An  En- 
emy of  the  People  "  is  a  sort  of  Henri k 
Ibsen  in  practical  life,  a  critic  who  is  exe- 
crated because  he  tells  the  unvarnished 
truth  to  unwilling  ears.  The  poet  is,  if  it  be 
possible,  less  optimistic  in  this  than  even 
in  his  preceding  drama.  The  situation  is 
this.  A  certain  Dr.  Tomas  Stockmann  has 
made  the  fortune  of  a  little  Norwegian 
seaside  watering-place,  by  developing  its 
natural  resources,  and  by  creating  pub- 
lic baths,  which  are  a  centre  of  popular 
attraction.  This  little  impoverished  com- 
munity has  found,  thanks  to  Dr.  Stock- 
mann,  that  its  speculation  in  the  baths  has 
proved  to  be  "a  broken  hill  "  Unhappily, 
Dr.  Stockmann,  who  is  physician  and  san- 
itary officer  to  the  town  as  well  as  director 
of  the  baths,  discovers  that  the  drainage 
system  of  the  place  is  defective,  and  that 
the  water  is  full  of  impurities.  He  warns 
the  municipality  in  vain.  To  make  altera- 
tions would  frighten  awav  the  public,  and 
affect,  perhaps  destroy,  tne  popularity  of 
the  watering-place  ;  and  besides,  there  is 
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}  other  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  the 
n-works  of  an  iafluential  citiiea.  The 
unicipaliCy  determiaes  nothing  must  be 
>ne.  Dr.  Stockmsna  theo  appeals  to  Che 
iwapapers  on  both  sides  ;  they  are  unani- 
ous  that  nothing  must  be  printed.  He 
immoDS  a  public  meeting;  it  hisses  him 
>wn  and  will  let  nothing  be  said.  It  is 
this  meeting  that  they  whom  he  has  for 
I  many  years  sustained  and  benefited 
iwl  at  him  as  "  an  enemy  of  the  people." 
e  is  boycotted,  stoned,  and  driven  from 
e  town,  merely  for  saying  aloud  what 
try  one  privately  knows  to  be  the  truth. 
The  allegory  is  transparent,  and  the  play 
really  a  piece  of  rather  violent  personal 
>Ieinic.  The  story  would  make  an  inter- 
ting  novel ;  it  hardly  endures  dramatic 
;atment.  The  work,  however,  remains 
<  far  dramatically  true  that  Dr.  Stock- 
aan  is  in  no  personal  degree  Ibsen  him- 
If,  or  even  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  his 
eas,  but  represents  a  type,  a  tempera- 
en  t,  of  a  very  conceivable  and  consistent 
nd.  He  is  a  Radical  so  intense  that  the 
isiness  of  Radicalism  itself  is  as  hateful 

him  as  any  other  form  of  political  jug- 
ery.  Absolute  honesty,  at  whatever 
>st;  absolute  devotion  to  individuality, 
I  matter  who  is  offended,  —  these  are  the 
ilv  rules  for  conduct  that  he  recognizes, 
ccordingly,  while  Scandinavian  criticism 
IS  been  almost  unaniraous  in  holding  that 
\n  Eoemy  of  the  People  "  is  below  the 
vel  of  its  a.:thor's  works,  and  has  some- 
ing  provincial  and  temporary  in  its  evo- 
[ion,  I  cannot  but  hold  Dr.  Stockmann 
be  one  oE  the  most  original,  and  to  me 
ast  distinct,  of  Ibsen's  creations.  There 
a  great  deal  of  Count  Tolstot  in  him, 
[t  whether  Ibsen  knew  anything  of  the 
rsoaal  life  and  character  of  the  great 
issian  so  long  ago  as  1882  I  cannot  tell. 
In  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  the 
imal  spirits  of  the  {XKt  seemed  to  sup- 
irt  him  on  a  high  wave  of  indignant 
ealism.  He  declared  the  majority  tame 
d  cowardly  and  hypocritical,  it  is  true, 
it  vowed  that  the  good  man,  even  if 
lite  solitary,  may  find  his  virtue  his  own 
irard,  and  exult  like  the  sons  of  the 
jming.  But  all  this  physical  glow  of 
ttle  had  failed  out  when  he  came  to 
lie  "  The  Wild  Duck,"  a  strange,  meian- 
oly,  and  pessimistic  drama, almost  with- 
t  a  ray  of  light  from  end  to  end.  This 
a  vr  y  long  play,  by  far  the  most  ex- 
oded  of  the  series,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
e  least  interesting  to  read,  although,  like 
1  its  author's  works,  it  possesses  scenes 

a  thrilling  vivacity.  The  wild  duck 
bich  gives  its  name  to  the  piece  is  an 
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unhappy  bird  which  is  kept  in  captivity 
in  a  garret,  and  is  supposed  to  be  shot  at 
last  with  a  pistol  by  a  morbid  little  girl. 
Unfortunately  it  is  herself  the  httle  r^irl  is 
found  to  have  shot,  and  by  no  means 
accidentally.  The  hero  is  a  most  distress- 
ing Gregers  Werle,  a  type  of  the  new 
nevrotic  class  ;  a  weak  and  bloodless  crea- 
ture, full  of  half-formed  aspirations,  and 
half-delirious  hopes  for  the  future  of  hu- 
manity. In  "The  Wild  Duck"  cynical 
selfishness  is  absolutely  dominant;  it  has 
it  all  its  own  way  to  the  end,  and,  if  I 
comprehend  the  undercurrent  of  the  plot 
at  all,  the  ideal  spirit  of  goodness  is  the 
untamed  bird  in  its  close  and  miserable 
garret,  captive  to  circumstances,  and  with 
DO  hope  of  escape.  There  is  really  not  a 
character  in  the  book  that  inspires  confi- 
dence or  liking,  I  confess  a  preference 
for  the  merry  cynic.  Dr.  Relling,  with  his 
monstrous  set  of  immoral  paradoxes.  The 
photographer,  Helling  Ekdal,  who  bullies 
the  wild  duck  and  drives  his  relatives 
crazy  with  his  hateful  tricks  and  his  man- 
ners, is  almost  beyond  what  a  reader  can 
bear.  I  read  "  The  Wild  Duck  "  on  deck 
as  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  of 
its  publication,  and  I  shall  always  identify 
its  gloomy  paees  with  the  desolate  envi- 
ronment of  ine  dreadful  ocean.  "The 
Wild  Duck"  is  not  the  kind  of  imaginative 
literature  that  Mr.  Lang  would  appear  to 
hanker  after.  It  is  not  an  anodyne  by  any 
means;  and  if  it  is  a  medicine  I  do  not 
quite  understand  how  the  dose  is  ex- 
pected to  act  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  is  by  far  the  most  difEcult  of  Ibsen's 
dramas  for  a  reader  to  comprehend.  I 
am  told,  however,  that  it  is  effective 
enough  on  the  stage. 

In  "Rosmersholm"  Ibsen  rose  again  to 
the  height  of  his  genius.  This  is  no  leas 
sad  a  play  than  the  most  mournful  of  its 
predecessors,  but  it  labors  under  no  ob* 
scurily  of  motive  or  sluggishness  of  story. 
It  Is  cnarged  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
with  the  explosive  elements  ot  modem 
thought  and  morals,  and  it  is  a  chain  of 
veritable  ethical  surprises.  It  closes,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  utter  darkness,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  piece  so  many  flashing 
threads  of  hope  and  love  have  been  intro- 
duced that  the  entire  web  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced dismal.  It  is  a  story  of  what  the 
French  call  uneJiH  dt  race.  At  the  old 
manor-house  of  Rosmcrsholm,  the  family 
of  Rosmer  have  lived  for  generation  after 
generation,  conservative,  honorable,  and 
reserved.  The  Rosmers  have  always  been 
distinguished,  they  have  never  been  amus- 
ing.   No  Rosmer  has  ever  been  known  to 
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laugh,  and  their  prestige  has  spread  a  kind 
of  anti-hilarious  tradition  around  them. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Rosraersholm  it 
has  long  been  considered  ungentleman-like 
to  be  merrv.  The  last  of  the  Rosmers, 
Johannes,  n>rmerly  priest  of  the  parish, 
remains  in  the  house,  its  latest  represen- 
tative. His  wife,  Beate,  who  long  had 
languished  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted 
state,  drowned  herself  just  outside  the 
door,  in  the  milldam,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before  the  play  begins.  Yet  much 
earlier  than  that  a  poor  but  extremely 
clever  girl  from  Finmark,  Rebecca  West, 
had  entered  the  household,  and  gradually 
had  obtained  complete  moral  authority  in 
it.  Rebecca  West  is  one  of  Ibsen's  most 
admirable  creations.  She  is  an  adven- 
turess, as  much  as  was  our  other  friend  of 
the  name,  Miss  Sharp.  But  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  the  too  Beckies. 
Rebecca  West  thirsts  for  power,  for  influ- 
ence, for  independence,  and  she  is  scarcely 
more  scrupulous  than  Becky  Sharp,  but 
intellectually  and  spiritually  she  is  a  very 
much  finer  creature.  In  a  certain  sense 
she  is  beneficent;  her  instincts  are  cer- 
tainly distinguished,  and  even  splendid; 
had  she  been  completely  successful,  she 
would  have  been  an  exceptionally  ad- 
mired member  of  society.  She  comes 
into  the  morbid  and  melancholy  environ- 
ment of  the  Rosmers,  with  all  her  warmth 
of  vitality.  She  is  fired  with  a  longing  to 
save  and  to  rehabilitate  the  family.  She 
sees  that  Beate  is  past  helping,  and  she 
therefore  sweeps  her  away  into  the  mill- 
dam  as  fast  as  she  can ;  she  sees  that 
Johannes,  with  his  beautiful  mind  and 
delicate,  harmonious  ideas,  can  be  re- 
deemed, if  only  Beate  is  got  rid  of.  But 
with  Beate  must  go  the  old  Conservative 
religion,  the  old  high  and  dry  politics. 
Johannes  Rosmer  must  free  himself  from 
prejudice,  as  Rebecca  has  freed  herself. 
After  Eeate's  suicide,  things  gradually 
grow  more  hopeful  in  the  sad  old  house. 
Rosmer  and  Rebecca,  always  on  the  foot- 
ing of  friends  only,  remain  together,  and 
become  more  and  more  attached  to  one 
another.  Rosmer  takes  the  color  of  Re- 
becca in  all  things ;  accepts  the  Radical- 
ism that  she,  a  nameless  daughter  of  the 
people,  delights  in ;  gradually  drops  the 
Christianity  that  she  disdains.  But  mean- 
while a  strange  psychological  change  has 
taken  place  in  her  own  ideas.  Passion- 
ately in  love  with  Rosmer,  it  has  been  her 
constant  disappointment  that  he,  with  his 
old-world  honor  and  his  Rosmer  timidity, 
has  never  suggested  any  closer  relation 
between  them  than  that  of  friendship.  But 
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as  months  pass  on,  she  catches  his  sensi- 
tive distinction ;  Anteros  takes  the  place 
of  Eros  in  her  breast,  and  in  her  new  in- 
tensitvof  spiritualized  afEection,  she  can- 
not tnink  otherwise  of  herself    than  as 
Rosmer's  friend.     Her  old  work  as  an  ad- 
venturess, however,  revenges  itself  ;  their 
fair  companionship  is  rudely  broken  into 
from  without.    To  prevent   the  scandal 
which  idle  tongues  have  raised,  Rosmer, 
deeply  shocked,  offers  instant  marriage  to 
Rebecca.    But,  in  the  mean  while,  con— 
science  has  brought  up  before   her  the 
spectre  of  Beate,  persecuted  to  her  death,, 
and  she  dares  not  accept.    Rosmer  finds- 
that  the  last  of  a  venerated  race  cannot 
with  impunity  break  all  the  political,  morale 
and  religious  traditions  of  his  family.    He 
is  solitary  in  his  freedom  of  mind,  and. 
even  between  Rebecca  and  himself  the- 
demon  of  doubt  has  penetrated.    At  last,, 
after  Rebecca  has,  by  a  full  confession^ 
sacrificed  all  to  recover  Rosmer's  love^^ 
and  has  not  regained  it  fully,  they  arrive- 
at  the  determination  to  end  their    con — 
fused  and  hopeless  relations  by  plungin[ 
together  into  the  milldam  where  Beat( 
drowned  herself.    Their  suicide  is   ob — 
served,  at  the  very  close  of  the  play,  b^"^ 
an  old  woman,  from  the  windows  of  the- 
manor-house ;  and  the  house  of  Rosmer' 
has  fallen.    The  most  obvious  of  man/^ 
morals  in  this  striking  play  is  that  ne^^" 
faith,  modern  ideas  in  ethics  and  religion^ 
cannot  with  safety  be  put  into  old  bottles.^ 
Opinions  may  perforce  be  altered,  but  th& 
hereditary  tendency  remains,  paralyzing^ 
the  will. 

Since  the  earlier  part  of  this  article  was 
written,  I  have  received  Ibsen's  Christmas 
gift  to  his  admirers,  his  new  drama  of  "  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea."     Perhaps  the  charm 
of  novelty  has  biassed  me,  but  I  think  not ; 
I  fancy  this  new  work  will  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  poet's 
crown.     He  has  never  been  more  daring 
in  his  analysis  of  character,  never  more 
brilliant  in  his  evolution  of  it,  than  here; 
and  there  is  thrown  over  the  whole  play  a 
glamor  of  poetry,  of  mystery,  of  landscape 
beauty,  which  has  not  appeared  in  Ibsen's 
work,  to  anything  like  the  same  extent, 
since  "  Per  Gynt.      And,  moreover,  after 
so  many  tragedies,  this  is  a  comedy.    The 
title  can  scarcely  be  translated,  because  a 
kavfrue\s  a  mermaid,  a  "sea-lady,"  and 
there  is  an  under-meaning  in  this.     It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  mortal  who   '*  left 
lonely  forever  the  kings  of  the  sea."     In 
a  little  coast  town  of  Norway  —  very  pos- 
sibly the  poet's  birthplace,  Skien  —  the 
district  physician,  Dr.  Wangel,  being  left 
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a  widower  with  two  daughters,  thinks  he 
will  marry  again.  But  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fjord,  in  a  lighthouse  on  a  desolate  skerry, 
an  exquisite  girl  lives  with  her  father,  the 
keeper.  Wangel  makes  her  acquai ntance, 
falls  in  love  with  her,  and  persuades  her 
to  marry  him.  He  frankly  tells  her  of  his 
own  previous  happy  marriage,  and  she 
confesses  it  is  not  the  first  time  she  has 
been  wooed.  But  the  alliance  is  a  fortu- 
nate one,  until  she  loses  her  firstborn  and 
only  child.  From  that  time  she  becomes 
gloomy,  wayward,  and  morbid,  and  though 
she  loves  her  husband,  she  seems  divided 
from  him.  She  is  still  to  all  the  town 
"the  lady  from  the  sea,"  the  sea-wife. 
She  pines  for  the  roaring  tides,  for  the 
splendor  and  resonance  of  the  unconquer- 
able ocean,  and  nothing  takes  the  place 
Dt  the  full  salt  breeze  she  has  abandoned. 
She  bathes  every  day  in  the  harbor,  but 
she  disdains  these  tame  and  spiritless 
waters  of  the  fjord,  and  declares  that  they 
do  her  no  good.  She  has  lived  the  very 
.ife  of  the  sea ;  her  blood  has  tides  in  it,  is 
subject  to  ebb  and  flow.  She  has  been 
zransplanted  too  late  from  her  ocean  rock  ; 
ihe  pines  like  a  seaweed  in  a  tank  or  a 
Detrel  in  a  cage. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  to  afflict  her 
ipirit.  The  old  alliance  she  hinted  at  was 
I  betrothal  to  a  nameless  man,  a  Finn, 
lursedy  perhaps,  by  some  storm -gathering 
ifitch,  mate  of  a  ship,  who  has  exercised 
in  absorbing  influence  over  her.  He  is  a 
n'eature  of  the  sea,  a  sort  of  impersona- 
ioQ  of  the  waves.  She  confesses  all  this 
0  her  husband,  and  tells  him  that  she  one 
]ay  received  a  letter  from  this  man,  sum- 
nooing  her  to  a  rendezvous  on  a  desolate 
promontory.  When  she  got  there  he  told 
ber  that  he  had  murdered  his  captain  (a 
^odly  slaughter,  by  his  own  account),  and 
was  now  flying  from  justice.  He  took  a 
ring  from  her,  tied  it  to  one  of  his  own, 
and  flung  it  out  to  sea.  The  result  of  this 
enforced  betrothal,  to  which  her  own  will 
was  never  a  partner,  is  that  she  feels  ever 
more  and  more  the  sea,  embodied  in  this 
wild,  seafaring  Finn,  coming  between  her 
and  her  husband.  At  last,  in  the  play, 
the  Finn  comes  back  to  claim  her,  and  it 
is  not  until  her  husband  leaves  her  per- 
fectly free  to  choose  between  the  two  men, 
md  liberates  her  individual  responsibil- 
ity, that  the  morbid  charm  is  broken,  and 
ifkc  rapturously  elects  to  remain  with  her 
liusband,  while  the  merman  goes  des- 
perately down  into  his  waters.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  give  the  smallest  idea  of 
the  imagination,  subtlety,  and  wit  con- 
centrated   in    carrying   out  this  curious 


story.  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  "  is  con- 
nected with  the  previous  plays  by  its 
emphatic  defence  of  individuality  and  its 
statement  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
developing  it;  but  the  tone  is  quite  un- 
usually sunny,  and  without  a  tinge  of 
pessimism.  It  is  in  some  respects  the 
reverse  of  "  Rosmersholm  ; "  the  bitter- 
ness of  restrained  and  baulked  individual- 
ity, which  ends  in  death,  being  contrasted 
with  the  sweetness  of  emancipated  and 
gratified  individuality,  which  leads  to 
health  and  peace. 

Here  must  be  drawn  to  a  close  this  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian poet's  seven  social  dramas.  I 
have  spoken  of  them  merely  from  the  lit- 
erary side;  much  could  and  should  be 
said  of  them  from  the  theatrical.*  It  is 
easy  to  be  led  away  into  extravagant 
praise  of  what  is  comparatively  little 
known.  Perhaps  better-equipped  critics 
than  myself,  if  they  read  Danish,  would 
say  that  they  found  Ibsen  occasionally 
provincial,  sometimes  obscure,  often  fan- 
tastic and  enigmatical.  Those  to  whom 
the  most  modern  spirit  in  literature  is 
distasteful,  who  see  nothing  but  the 
stitches  of  the  canvas  in  the  vast  pictures 
of  Tolstoi,  would  reject  Ibsen,  or  would 
hark  back  to  his  old,  sweet,  flute-like 
lyrics.  But  others,  who  believe  that  lit- 
erature is  alive,  and  must  progress  over 
untrodden  ground  with  unfamuiar  steps, 
will  recognize  a  singular  greatness  in  this 
series  ol  social  dramas,  and  will  not 
grudge  a  place  for  Henrik  Ibsen  among 
the  foremost  European  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

*  Last  spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  coarse 
of  lectures  on  the  modern  drama,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, by  Mr.  William  Archer..  In  the  course  of  the 
second  of  these  he  spoke  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
of  Ibsen  as  an  acting  dramatist.  I  regret  that  these 
valuable  lectures  have  not  been  published  and  were  not 
apparently  reported. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE 
GREAT  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

BY  GEORGIANA,  DOWAGER  LADY  DE  ROS. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  personal 
recollections  of  one  whose  memory  ex- 
tends to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
may  be  interesting,  especially  as  it  was 
my  privilege  to  enjoy  for  a  space  of  forty- 
six  years  the  friendship  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  to  be  constantly  in  his 
society  at  the  memorable  period  ot  Water- 
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loo.  I  had  written  down  at  the  time  many 
anecdotes  of  the  duke  and  many  notes  of 
conversations  with  him,  which  are  now 
published  at  the  request  of  many  friends. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  when  he  returned  from 
India  and  had  the  command  of  a  brigade 
in  the  Sussex  district  in  1806.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  my  father,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  Sir  Arthur  being  chief  secretary 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  him. 

My  sisters  and  I  used  to  ride  with 
"great  Sir  Arthur,"  as  we  called  him, 
every  day  from  the  Vice-Re^l  Lodge  in 
the  Phcenix  Park  to  the  Dublin  Gate, 
when  he  was  going  to  his  office.  At  that 
time  he  gave  a  watch  to  one  of  my  sisters, 
which  has  lately  been  erroneously  stated 
to  have  been  his  own  watch,  and  to  have 
been  given  to  her  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo. 
It  is  still  in  her  possession. 

Among  my  reminiscences  of  that  period 
unconnected  with  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  are 
those  of  the  Jubilee  of  1809,  when  we  all 
went  out  into  the  Dublin  streets  to  see 
the  illuminations.  I  quote  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  different  state  of  popular  feel- 
ing then,  from  what  it  has  been  of  late. 

William  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  to  his  wife,  Emily, 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Leinster  (aunt  to  my 

father). 

Dublin,  Oct.  a?*  1809. 
5  O'clock. 

...  I  did  not  get  to  Bed  till  near  two  this 
morning  and  was  up  at  7,  and  have  never  till 
this  minute  been  able  to  sit  down  to  write  to 
you.     I  had  dined  at  the  Park  *  and  went  with 
some  of  the  young  Ladies  and  the  Dutchess 
to  see  the  Illuminations,  which  far  exceeded 
anything    I  ever  saw  in   London  or   Paris. 
Nothing  ever  equalled  the  Brilliancy  of  the 
Illuminations  —  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a 
Window  in  this  Great  City  that  was  not  illu- 
minated down  to  a  Cobbler's  Stall  and  the 
Variety  and  fancy  of  the  Transparent  pencil- 
lings  was  very  great — and  had  a  fine  effect. 
The  Crowds  in  the  Streets  exceeded  every- 
thing I  could  have  conceived,  but  the  most 
perfect  good  Humour  reigned  thro'  them  all, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  Accident. 
The  Duke  and  Dutchess  who  passed  from  the 
Park  to  Stephens  Green  to  see  Fire  Works 
were  everywhere  huzza-ed  and  applauded  by 
the  People,  and  way  made  thro'  what  appeared 
an  impenetrable  Crowd  for  them  wherever 
they  passed.     No  Lord-Lieut,  ever  reigned  so 
much  in  the  Hearts  of  the  People  of  every 
Rank  and  Religion  and  no  Man  ever  was  more 
respected  at  the  same  Time.     He  understands 
them  and  manages  them  beyond  any  Body  I 
ever  saw  —  and  the  Dutchess  is  also  a  very 
great  Favorite. 

*  With  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  viceroy. 
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In  1814  we  went  to  live  at  Brussels, 
a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisseri 
with  a  large  garden  extending  to  the  ra 
parts.    The  Duke  of  Wellington   alwa 
called  it  "  the  Wash-house."    It  has  be&--«] 
pulled  down,  and  when  I  visited  BrusseF^ 
in  1868  I  could  find  no  vestige  of  it.     Th  ^ 
Prince  of  Orange  was  in  command  of   a 
small  force  there,  and  my  brother.  Lord 
March,  was  his  A.D.C.    There  were  con- 
stant reviews,  and  many  balls  at  the  vari- 
ous Belgian  and  Englisn  houses,  for  there 
were  manv  English  families  living  there. 
During  the  duke's  absence  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  rumor  arrived  of 
Napoleon^s  intended  invasion  of  Belgium, 
and  there  was  great  anxiety  among  the 
English  officers  for  the  duke^s  arrival,  as 
the   Prince  of  Orange  would   otherwise 
have  been  in  command.    The  prince  him- 
self was  quite  angry  with  me  for  sharing 
this  feeling,  exclaiming,  "Why  have  you 
no  confidence  in  me  ?  "  to  which  I  replied, 
"Well,  s\r,you  have  not  been  tried  and 
the  duke  has^    It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  general  relief  it  was  when  the 
duke  returned  from  Vienna ;  for  the  Prince 
of    Orange,    although    personally    much 
liked,  was    inexperienced    and    rash.     I 
have  now  in  my  possession  a  fan  made  of 
amber,  which  H.  R.  H.  gave  me  at  that: 
time.     It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  way 
in  which  fashions  change,  for  its  dimea-- 
sions  are  only  six  inches  by  thirteen. 

I  often  rode  with  the  auke  to  the  re- 
views. On  May  22nd  I  accompanied  hirr» 
to  one  at  Valvorde,  of  the  BrunswicV^^ 
troops;  as  it  rained  I  rode  home  wrappec^ 
in  a  soldier's  greatcoat,  which  Lord  Ux — 
bridge  got  for  me,  escorted  by  General 
Alava. 

Early  in  June,  181 5,  some  of  the  ofiScer^^ 
were  anxious  to  organize  a  party  of  pleas- — - 
ure  in  the  neighborhood,  either  to  Toumay*^ 
or  Lille,  and  oegged  me  to  ask  the  duke^^- 
leave ;  but  when  I  mentioned  the  idea  he 
at  once  said,  "  No ;  better  let  that  drop  ;  '"^ 
for  he  knew  we  should  all   have    beeim- 
probably  taken  prisoners  by  the  French.^ 
There  were  such  constant  rumors  of  the^ 
troops    moving    for  two    months    before 
Waterloo,  that  when  they  were  renewed 
some  days  before  the   15th  we  did  not: 
attach  much  importance  to  them  ;  and  ovk 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Lord  Hill  called 
upon  us,  when  we  were  all  sitting  in  the 
garden,  and  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
a  move. 

My  mother^s  now  famous  ball  took  place 
in  a  large  room  on  the  ground-fioor  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  an  ante-room.     It 
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,  but  it  was  papered  before  we  General  Baron  Vincent    (Wounded  at  Water- 
re  ;  and  I  recollect  ihe  paper—  „''"'J             ,    „ 
patlera  with  roses.     My  sisters  General  Poiio  de  Borgo. 

iw>n,  as  a  schoolroom,  and  we  8^^,"  j^Belwde 

play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  Comle  de  la  gochrfoucanld. 

a  wet  day.     When  the  duke  ar-  cen.  D'Oudenarde. 

:her  late,  at  Uie  ball,  !  was  danc-  Col.  Knife  (?),  A.D.C. 

at  once  went  up  to  him  to  ask  Col.  Ducayler. 

S  rumors.     He  said  very  gravely,  Major  Ronncherberg,  A.D.C. 

ey  are  true;   we  are  oS  to-mor-  Col.  Tripp,  A.D.C. 

"bis  terrible  news  was  circulated  Capt.  de   Lubeck,   A.D.C.   to   H.R.H.   the 

and  while   some  of   the  officers  Duke  of  Brunswick, 

way,  others  remained  at  the  ball,  ^^^fJli-u",-"!'.!!!!!!."™  ""'^  ""  ""^  ^^^ 


ith 

young  ladie 
terwards  that  it  had  been"said 
;  Ladies  Lennox  were  Jlne,  and 
io  the  honors  of  the  ball  well." 
iwing  list  of  the  invited  guests 
1  by  my  mother  to  Lord  Verulam, 
me  a  copy  of  it.  Several  of  the 
■ere  not  present,  lieing  on  duty. 


(Afterwards  ind  Marquess  Con- 


fought   in  evening  costume.       yngham 
.  nv  eldest  brother  (A.  D.  C.  to       yngham., 

of  Orange)  to  his  house,  which    Counteaa    Mount-Nortis    and    Lady  Juliana 
'"■'"<-''   '"  help  him  to  pack       Annesley. 

uroed  to  the  ball-   Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave. 
ome  energetic  and    Duke  of  Wellington. 

ill   dancing.     I    l^rd  and  Lady  Pitzroy  Somerset.    (Neither 
n  saiH        were  present;  Lord  Fitzroy  lost  his  arm  at 
Waterloo,) 
Lord  and  Lady  John  Somerset. 
Mr.  and  Lady  Frances  Webster. 
Mr.  and  Lady  Caroline  Capel  and  Miss  Capel. 
Lord  and  Lady  George  Seymour  and  Miss 

Sevmour. 
Mr.  and  Lady  Charlotte  Greville. 
Viscountess  Ha  warden. 
■<;  rr.   tup   riTirucsG    Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Susan  Clinton.    (He  was 
,S  TO   THE   DUCHESS       Lt.-Gen.  and  G.C.B.   and  commanded   a 


CHUONDs    BALL    AT    BRUSSELS, 
5,   '8'S- 

he  Prince  of  Orange, 
'rince  Frederic  of  Orange. 
he  Uuke  of  Brunswick. 

■gusie  d'Arenberg. 
irre  d'Arenberg. 
de  Biuxclles. 

chesaede  Beaufort  et  Mademoiselle, 
ichesse  D'Ursel. 

I  Marquise  D'Assche.    (From  their 
ve  saw   the  wounded  brought  in; 
nbridge.  Lord  F.  Somerset,  etc) 
C  oral  case  U'OultremonL 
Douairi^rc    D'Oultremont  et    les 
loiselles. 


>isellc. 

Conttesse  Latour  Lupin. 

"omtcsse  Mercy  D'Argenteau. 

Zlomtcsse  de  Grasiac 

de  Luinv- 

de  Ruilly. 

laronne  U'HoOghvoorst. 

elle   D'Hooghvoorst  et  Mons 

-onstant  D'Hooghvoorst. 
:l  Madame  Vandcr  Capellan. 
rIerelL 


n.) 

— "ll. -..   -    

Sir  George  Berkeley,  K.C.B,,  and  Lady 
Berkeley. 

Lady  and  Miss  Sutton. 

Sir  Sidney  and  Lady  Smith,  and  Miss  Rum- 
bolds. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Johnstone. 

Sir  Hew  and  Lady  Dalrymple. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Delancev. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Pole.  (Afterwartfa  Lady  Mary- 
borough.) 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Lance,  and  Mr.  Lance, 

Mr.  and  the  Miss  Ords. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creathed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  G.C.B.  (Minister  at 
Bruxelles),  and  Mr.  Stuart. 

Earlof  Uibridge.  (Commanded theCavalry; 
lost  his  leg  at  Waterloo.) 

Earl  of  Portarlington. 

Earl  of  March,  A.D.C.  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

Qen.  Lord  Edward  Somerset.  (Commanded 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  i  wounded  at  Water- 
loo.) 

Lard  Charles  FitzRoy, 

Lord  Robert  Manners. 

Lt.-Gcn.  Lord  Hill.  (Commanding  the  and 
Corps.) 


\ 
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Lord  Rendlesham. 

Lord  Hay,  A.D.C.     (Killed  at  Quatre  Bras.) 

Lord  Saltoun. 

Lord  Apsley.     (Afterwards  Earl  Bathurst). 

Hon.  Col.  Stanhope  (Guards). 

Hon.  Col.  Abercromby  (Guards ;  wounded). 

Hon.  Col.  Ponsonby.  (Afterwards  Sir  Freder- 
ick Ponsonby,  K.C.B. ;  severely  wounded.) 

Hon.  Col.  Acheson  (Guards). 

Hon.  Col.  Stewart. 

Hon.  Mr.  O.  Bridgeman,  A.D.C.  to  Lord 
HUl. 

Hon.  Mr.  Percival. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stopford. 

Hon.  Mr.  John  Gordon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Edgecombe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Seymour  Bathurst,  A.D.C.  to  Gen. 
Maitland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Forbes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hastings  Forbes. 

Hon.  Major  Dawson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dawson,  i8th  Lt.  Dr. 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian.  (Commanded 
a  brigade  of  Cavalry.) 

Mr.  Horace  Seymour,  A.D.C.  (Afterwards 
Sir  Horace  Seymour,  K.C.B.) 

Col.  Hervey,  A.D.C.  (Afterwards  Sir  Fel- 
ton  Hervey,  Bart.) 

Col.  Fremantle,  A.D.C. 

Lord  George  Lennox,  A.D.C. 

Lord  Arthur  Hill,  A.D.C.  (Afterwards  Gen. 
Lord  Sandys.) 

Hon.  Major  Percy,  A.D.C.  (Son  of  ist  Earl 
of  Beverley.  He  brought  home  three  Eagles 
and  despatches.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart,  A.D.C.  (Afterwards 
Sir  George  Cathcart.  Killed  at  Inker- 
mann,  1854.) 

Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  A.D.C.  (Died 
of  his  wounds  at  Waterloo.) 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  K.C.B.,  A.D.C. 

Sir  John  Byng,  G.C.B.  (Created  Earl  of 
StrafEord.  Commanded  2nd  brigade  of 
Guards.) 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  John  EUey,  K  C.B. 

Sir  George  Scovell,  K.  C.  B.  (Major  command- 
ing Staff  Corps  of  Cavalry.) 

Sir  George  Wood,  Col.  R.A. 

Sir  Henry  Bradford. 

Sir  Robert  Hill,  Kt.     )    (Brothers    of    Lord 

Sir  Noel  Hill,  K.C.B.  J    HUl.) 

Sir  William  Ponsonby,  K.C.B.  (Brother  of 
Lord  Ponsonby ;  commanded  a  brigade  of 
cavalry;  killed  at  Waterloo.) 

Sir  Andrew  Barnard.  (Afterwards  Governor 
of  Chelsea  Hospital.) 

Sir  Denis  Packe,  Maj.-Gen.,  G.C.B.  (Com- 
manded a  brigade.) 

Sir  James  Kemp,  Maj.-Gen.,  G.C.B.  (Com- 
manded a  brigade.) 

Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Lt  -Gen.  (Commanded 
$th  Division ;  killed  at  Waterloo.) 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  Adjt.-Gen. 
(Wounded  at  Waterloo.) 

Sir  James  Gambler. 

Hon.  General  Dundas. 

Lt.-Gen.  Cooke.     (Commanded  ist  Division.) 


Maj.-Gen.  Maitland.     (Afterwards  Sir  Fere 

^ine,  G.C.B. ;  commanded  ist  brigade  9 

Guards.) 
Maj.-Gen.  Adam.     (Not  present;  command 

a  brigade.    Afterwards  Sir  Frederick  Adam  ^^ 

K.C.B.) 
Col.  Washington. 
Col.  Woodford.     (Afterwards  F.M.  Sir  Alex — 

ander    Woodford,    G.C.B.,    Governor    o^" 

Chelsea.) 
Col.  Rowan,  ^2nd.     (Afterwards  Sir  Charles 

Rowan,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police.) 
Col.  Wyndham.    (Afterwards  Gen.  Sir  Hemy 

Wyndham.) 
Col.  Gumming,  iSth  Light  Dragoons. 
Col.  Bowater.     (Afterwards  Gen.  Sir  Edward 

Bowater.) 
Col.    Torrens.      (Afterwards    Adjt.-Gcn.   in 

India.) 
Col.  Fuller. 

Col.  Dick,  42nd.     (Killed  at  Sobraon,  1846.) 
Col.  Cameron,  92nd.    (Killed  at  Quatre  Bras.) 
Col.  Barclay,  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Col.  Hill.  (?)  (Col.  Clement  Hill,  brother  to 

Lord  Hill.) 
Major  Gunthorpe,  A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Maitland. 
Major  Churchill,  A.D.C.  to  Lord   Hill  and 

Q.M.G.     (Killed  in  India.) 
Major    Hamilton,   A.D.C.   to  Gen.   Sir   £1. — 

Barnes. 
Major  Harris,  Brigade  Major  to  Sir 

Vivian.     (Lost  an  arm.) 
Major  Hunter  Blair.     (Wounded.) 
Capt  Mackworth,  A.D.C.  to  Lord  Hill. 
Capt  Keane,  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Hussey  Vivian. 
Capt.  FitzRoy. 
Capt.  Wildman,  7th  Hussars,  A.D.C.  to  Lor- 

Oxbridge. 
Capt.  Fraser,  7th  Hussars.     (Afterwards  Si 

James  Fraser,  Bt.) 
Capt.  Verner,  7th  Hussars. 
Capt.    Elphinstone,    7th    Hussars.      (Take- 
prisoner,  June  17.) 
Capt.  Webster. 
Capt.  Somerset,  A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Lord 

ward  Somerset. 
Capt.  Yorke,  A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Adam.     (Afte 

wards  Sir  Charles  Yorke;  not  present.) 
Capt.  Gore,  A.D.C.  to  Sir  James  Kempt. 
Capt.  Pakenham,  R.A. 
Capt.  Dumaresq,  A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Sir  Johi^ 

Byng.     (Died  of  wounds.) 
Capt.  Dawkins.  A.D.C. 
Capt.  Disbrowe,  A.D.C.  to  Gen.  Sir  G.  Cook- 
Capt.   Bowles,  Coldstream  Guards.     (After- 
wards Gen.  Sir  George  Bowles,  LieutenanV 

of  the  Tower.) 
Capt.  Hesketh,  Grenadier  Guards. 
Capt.  Gurwood.    (Afterwards  Col.  Gurwood.]C 
Capt.  Allix,  Grenadier  Guards. 
Mr.  Russell,  A.D.C. 
Mr.  Brooke,  12th  Dragoon  Guards. 
Mr.  Huntley,  12th  Dragoon  Guards. 
Mr.  Lionel  Hervey.     (In  Diplomacy.) 
Mr.  Leigh. 

Mr.  Shakespear,  i8th. 
Mr.    O'Grady,    7th    Hussars.      (Afterwards 

Lord  Guillamore.) 


-id 
Bit 
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Mr.  Smith,  95th,  Brigadier-Major  to  Sir  Denis 

Packe ;  killed  at  Waterloo. 
Mr.  Fludyer,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
2  Mr.  Montagus  (John,  and  Henry,  late  Lord 

Rokeby,  G.C.B.) 
Mr.  A.  Greville. 
Mr.  Baird. 
Mr.  Robinson,  32nd. 
Mr.  James. 
Mr.  Chad. 
Mr.  Dawkins. 
Dr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Hume. 
Rev.  Mr.  Brixall. 

It  was  a  dreadful  evening,  taking  leave 
oi  friends  and  acquaintances,  many  never 
to  be  seen  again.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, as  he  took  leave  of  me  in  the  ante- 
room adjoining  the  ball-room,  made  me  a 
civil  speech  as  to  the  Brunswickers  being 
sure  to  distinguish  themselves  after  "the 
honor  "  done  them  by  my  having  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  their 
review!  I  remember  being  quite  pro- 
roked  with  poor  Lord  Hay,  a  dashing 
merry  youth,  full  of  military  ardor,  whom 
I  knew  very  well,  for  his  delight  at  the 
idea  of  going  into  action,  and  of  all  the 
honors  he  was  to  gain  ;  and  the  first  news 
ve  had  on  the  i6th  was  that  he  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  were  killed.  At  the 
3all  supper  I  sat  next  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ington,  when  he  gave  me  an  original  min- 
ature  of  himself  painted  by  a  Belgian 
irtist.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  a 
idiculous  story  lately  published  about  my 
iister.  Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  having  buckled 
m  the  duke^s  sword  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
luke  asked  my  father  for  a  map  of  the 
:ountry  and  went  into  his  study,  which 
ras  on  the  same  floor  as  the  ball-room,  to 
00k  at  it.  He  put  his  finger  on  Water- 
00,  saying  the  battle  would  be  fought 
here.  My  father  marked  the  spot  with 
lis  pencil,  but  alas !  that  map  was  lost  or 
tolen,  for  it  never  returned  from  Canada 
rith  his  other  possessions.  Many  people 
eft  Brussels  at  once,  and  we  had  post- 
lorses  in  the  stables,  but  the  duke  had 
promised  to  send  us  word  if  we  were  to 
eave.  There  was  a  great  supper  prepared 
t  Brussels  on  the  i8th  for  Napoleon  by 
ome  strong  Bonapartists  of  the  name  of 
fresigny.  On  the  i6th  came  the  dispirit- 
ng  news  of  Quatre  Bras  and  the  death  of 
nany  friends. 

Tne  next  day  my  brother  George,  who 
iras  one  of  the  duke*s  A.D.C's,  appeared 
>n  his  way  with  orders  from  the  duke,  and 
le  was  full  of  excitement,  saying  bullets 
lad  been  fiying  about  him  all  the  morn- 


On  the  1 8th  we  walked  about  nearly  all 
the  morning,  being  unable  to  sit  quiet, 
hearing  the  firing  and  not  knowing  what 
was  happening.  The  wounded  officers 
who  were  brought  into  Brussels  kindly 
sent  us  messages  about  my  brothers 
being  safe.  The  first  sight  of  the  poor 
wounded  was  sickening,  and  each  litter,  as 
it  came  into  the  town,  filled  us  with  intense 
anxiety  to  know  whom  it  contained.  We 
went  to  the  Marquise  d*Assche's  house 
(at  the  corner  of  the  Pare  and  the  Rue  de 
la  Pdpini^re)  from  whence  we  saw  Lord 
Uxbridge  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  others,  brought  in. 
We  afterwards  heard  that  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  wounded,  my  brother 
March,  who  was  his  A.D,C.,  before  going 
after  some  men  to  carry  him  of¥  to  the 
field,  tore  out  of  his  hat  the  Orange  cock- 
ade, lest  he  should  have  been  recognized, 
and  the  prince  always  said  this  precaution 
bad  probably  saved  his  life. 

My  father  with  my  brother  William, 
who  had  been  prevented  from  taking  part 
in  the  action  by  an  accident,  rode  to  the 
army,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
not  let  them  remain,  and  they  returned 
about  6  P.M.,  with  the  good  news  that  all 
was  going  on  as  well  as  possible. 

We  had  had  a  fearful  alarm  during  the 
day,  as  the  Cumberland  Hussars  (a  Hano- 
verian regiment)  came  full  gallop  through 
Brussels,  saving  that  the  allied  army  was 
defeated  and  that  the  French  were  arriv- 
ing in  the  town.  But  before  long  the 
truth  was  known,  and  not  much  credit  was 
eiven  to  the  story  that  these  Hussars  had 
been  pursued  ;  the  facts  being  that,  upon 
hearing  the  whistle  of  shots  about  their 
ears,  they  had  wheeled  round  and  trotted 
off  from  the  field. 

During  the  i6th,  17th,  and  for  many 
succeeding  days,  we  were  all  employed  in 
scraping  lint,  and  preparing  cherry  water 
for  the  wounded.  In  the  evening  of  the 
i8th  the  brilliant  victory  was  known  in 
Brussels,  and  most  thankful  we  were  that 
our  immediate  belongings  had  been  mer- 
cifully protected,  and  that  war  was  at  an 
end,  although  the  losses  were  fearfully 
great. 

The  next  morning  we  heard  that  the 
duke  had  arrived  in  Brussels,  so  I  walked 
with  my  father  at  about  10  a.m.,  up  to  the 
Pare,  his  house  being  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Montague  du  Pare,  and  my  father  went 
into  the  house  to  inquire  for  the  duke, 
who  sent  word  he  would  join  us  in  the 
Pare,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  took 
a  turn  with  us.  He  looked  very  sad,  and 
when  we  shook  hands  and  congratulated 
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him,  he  said :  "  It  is  a  dearly  bought  vic- 
tory. We  have  lost  so  many  fine  fellows." 
My  father  asked  him  to  aianer,  but  he 
refused.  The  reason  of  his  coming  early 
into  Brussels  was  Uiat  he  had  given  up 
his  bed  at  Waterloo  to  Poor  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  who  was  dying  of  his 
wounds.  The  duke  tried  to  sleep  on  the 
floor,  in  the  next  room,  but  after  being 
called  up  to  speak  to  Sir  Alexander,  he 
could  not  get  to  bed  again,  and  began  to 
write  his  despatch ;  however.  Sir  Alexan- 
der's groans  were  so  distressing  that  he 
could  not  go  on  with  it,  and  so  he  rode 
into  Brussels,  where  he  was  busy  with 
despatches  all  day,  and  left  on  the  20th. 
On  the  28th  he  wrote  me  these  few  lines 
from  Orvill^,  about  a  proposal  to  have  a 
copy  made  of  the  miniature  he  had  given 
me. 

Orvill^,  June  a8,  i8is< 

Dearest  Georgy, — 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  em- 
broidery.* If  you  give  your  picture,  the 
painter  will  change  it,  therefore  you  should 
sit  with  it  while  he  copies  it.  We  are  getting 
on  delightfully.  Your  brothers  guite  well. 
Ever  yours,  most  smcerely, 
Wellington. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  many  ladies  came 
out  from  England  to  nurse  their  wounded 
relations.  I  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo 
a  few  days  after,  when  the  dead  had  been 
buried,  but  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
relics  of  the  battle :  it  was  a  most  painful 
sight. 

The  duke  wrote  to  me  on  13th  July 
from  Paris  again  on  the  subject  of  the 
miniature :  — 

I  don't  care  how  many  copies  the  painter 
makes  of  the  picture.  As  you  liked  it,  how- 
ever, I  recommended  it  to  you  not  to  trust  it 
in  his  hands. 

I  do  invite  you  to  Paris. 

Your  brothers  are  quite  well.  I  saw  Wil- 
liam last  night;  such  a  buck,  I  should  not 
have  known  him. 

Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

W. 

In  the  winter  of  181 5  we  all  went  to 
Paris,  where  I  had  typhus  fever,  and  the 
duke  was  most  kind,  sending  me  my  din- 
ner daily,  and  when  I  was  convalescent, 
coming  to  see  me  and  lending  me  one  of 
his  carriages  to  drive  in. 

He  gave  me  a  ball  at  the  Elys^e  Bour- 
bon, and  insisted  on  my  coming  to  it, 
though  I  did  not  care  about  doing  so  as  I 
felt  very  weak.  However,  as  he  sent  me 
a  pretty  shawl  (which  I  have  in  my  pos- 

*  This  refers  to  a  sa»h  I  had  embroidered  for  him. 


session  still)  I  felt  bound  to  go  in  it, 
did  not  much  enjoy  sitting  in  an  armcb 
instead  of  dancing.     Thirty-eight  ye 
later  I  was  again  in  that  ball-room,  on  tl 
eve  of  Lord  Raglan  and  the  sta£E  depa 
ing  from  Paris  for  the  East  in  April,  185^. 
Lord  Raglan  reminded  me  of    our  la^ 
meeting  in  that  room.    The  coincideno 
were  strange.    For  on  the  latter  occasi 01 
Napoleon^s  nephew,  the  late  emperor, 
our  host,  and  we  were    staying  at  th 
British  Embassy  with  the  duke's  nephe 
and    my    brother-in-law.    Lord     Cowlej^ 
And  among  the  guests  was  the  late  Duk».^ 
of  Wellington,  and,  strangest  of  all,  th* 
English  and  French  troops  were  an  sdlie* 
army. 

I  went  to  England  early  in  181 6,  an» 
had  the  following  letter  trom  the  duke  — 
about  my  hair  being  cut  ofiE  after  the  fever 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  have  pes' 
formed  your  journey  so  well.  You  must 
care  of  yourself,  and  keep  yourself 
during  the  winter.  I  don't  a^ee  with  yoiXL^ 
barber  about  your  hair.  All  his  frizzling  wiL^m 
not  preclude  the  necessity  of  your  oein 
shaved. 

DURING  THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

I  JOINED  my  parents  at  Cambrai  for  th 
years  1816  and  181 7,  and  used  to  ride  co 
stantly  with  the  duke  to  the  great 
I  have  an  old  MS.  music-book,  containin 
several  marches  composed  at  the  time  i 
honor  of  the  duke,  of  Marshal  Bluche 
etc.    We  often  stayed  with  the  duke  a 
Abbaye,  Mont  St.  Martin,  near  Cambrai 
and  one  morning  he  announced  that  tber 
was  to  be  a  sham  fight,  and  that  he  ha 
given  orders  to  Sir  G.  Scovell  that  th 
ladies  riding  should  be  taken  prisoners^' 
so  he  recommended  our  keeping  close  t(^ 
him.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  L 
was  riding  Copenhagen,*  and  I  found  my^ 
self  the  only  one  with  him  in  a  square^ 
where  they  were  firing.    To  the  dukeV 
great  amusement  we  heard  one  of  the 
soldiers  saying  to  another,  "  Take  care  of 
that  *ere  horse,  he  kicks  out;  we  knew 
him  well  in  Spain,'*  pointing  to  Copenha- 
gen.    He  was  a  most  unpleasant  horse  to^ 
ride,  but  always  snorted  and  neighed  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  troops.     I  was 
jumping  a  ditch  with  him  one  day  when 
the  stirrup  broke,  and  I  fell  ofiE.     In  the 
evening  the  duke  had  a  dance,  and  said 
to  me,  "  Here's  the  heroine  of  the  day  t 
got  kicked  off  and  didn't  mind  it ! " 

At  that  time  General  Alava  told  me  that 
in   Spain  he  always  asked  the  duke  the 

*  The  duke's  Waterloo  charter. 
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.me  three  questioDS,  and  got  the  same  later  years. 

'"'Tfr^*'     J                  ,  .>  After  my  marriage  we  were  often  the 

Wlien  do  we  sUrl  ?  duke's  guests  at  Walmer   Castle  and  at 

^y    .     ■     .        ,      .          ,„  Strathfieldsaye,  and  we  often    dined  at 

What  do  we  have  for  dinner?"  Apsley  House,  a  party  of  six  or  eight :  or 

C?'dbeef.  wentto  the  opera  with  hi  ni  when  he  was 

^  Where  do  we  sleep?  jn  London.     It  was  his  custom  always 

Dontknow.  himself  to  show  every  guest  to  their  room 

I  used  sometimes  to  nde  to  cover  when  at  Walmer  and    Strathfieldsaye.     After 

ere  was  a  boar-hunt.    On  the  30th  Oc-  breakfast  he  used  often  to  sit  on  talking 

ber.  1817,  the  duke  killed  an  enormous  aj,d  telling  us  most  interesting  anecdotes. 

tar  at  Walancourt,  of  which  feat  he  was  Qq^  (jgy  ),e  came  into  the  drawing-room 

ouder   than  of  Waterloo.     He  was  very  ^j    Wafmer   Castle    from    the    ramparts, 

ixious  to  show  me  the  boar,  and  I  was  laughing  and  saying, "  I've  just  been  re- 

lually   anxious   «o/  to   see   it,   and   Sir  ceiving  a  lecture  from  Croker.on  fortifica- 

eorge  Murray  helped  me  to  avoid  the  don  1 »    Apropos  to  this,  1  also  recollect 

ipleasant   sight.      The    boars    bristles  meeting  the  duke,  Croker,  and   Rogers  at 

ere  given  to  me,  and  were  mounted  for  ,  small  dinner-parly  at  the  ArbulhnoU'i 

e  by  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  A.D.C.  to  the  „hen  the  conversation  turning  oa  Water- 

There  were  loo,  Mr.  Croker   entirely   toot   the   lead. 


V      V  auaii .     T.iii^.u  ^LBiu^u  u^  all,  and  ther 

ibytheplaybillswhichlhaveatill.   ,^  ^  dead  silence.     In  the  . 


:K   ,    .  . 

ord   Arthur  Hill  (afterwards  Lord  San-  remarked  upon  this   to   Rogers, .^- 

ys),  Honorable  George  Cathcart  {after-  plied,  "  I  wanted  to  get  a  hearing  for  the 

ards  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  was  killed  (julte  " 

t  Inkerman^  Sir  Andrew  Barnard  and  The  duke  much  appreciated  "Pick- 
is  nephew,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,_  Henry  wick"  when  it  came  out.  I  recollect  his 
larnard,  who  died  as  commander-in-chief  reading  aloud  to  us  the  "breach  of  prom- 
II  India,  and  others  look  part.  Lord  Arthur  jg^  "  trial  with  great  delight 
aking  the  ladies'  parts.  He  would  tell  a  story  arainst  himself 
A  letter  from  the  duke  to  me  at  Brus-  sometimes,  and  amused  us  all  quite  in  his 
els  gives  an  account  of  some  of  their  gay  letter  days  by  the  account  of  various  im- 
loings.  There  were  long  corridors  at  postures  that  had  been  practised  upon 
^ootSl.Mariin;alonglhesetheydragged  him;  for  years  he  had  helped  an  imagi- 
adies  on  rugs,  the  gentlemen  being  har-  nary  officer's  daughter,  paid  for  music 
Lcssed,  and  called  it  riding  in  the  coach,  lessons  for  her,  given  her  a  piano,  paid  for 
Mom  Sl  Mariio,  jjer  wedding  trousseau,  for  her  child's 
D.».mG»«o»,-         ■>»-'•"»'■"■  (u„„,l.etc,etc     At  last  il  c.meoul  th.t 

4^e  are  going  on  here  as  usual '"'  ""f"  '"^^  the  author  of  these  impos- 

■Riding  in  the  coach,"' dancing  the  Mazurka,  lures,   "and    then,"  the  duke   said,   "an 

tc,  etc     The  house  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  officer  from  the  Mendicity  Society  called 

/esterday  was  a  very  bad  day,  and  I  went  to  on  me  and  gave  me  such  a  scolding  as  I 

i^ambray ;  and  I  understand  that  they  hunted  never  had  before  in  my  life  ! " 

..ord  C through  all  the  corridors,  even 

hat  ui  the  roof.     At  ni^iht  we  had  an  improve- 

oent  on  Ihe  coach.     Two  goats  were  brought        HISTORY  OF  THE   SPANISH   PRAVER- 
a  and  bamessed,  but  instead  of  being  horses  BOOK, 

md  assisting  to  draw,  ihey  chose  to  lie  down        qne  day,  when  we  were  at  Strathfield- 

ind  be  drawn.    The  night  before,  the  ladies  ^^  ^   the  Duke  of  Wellington  wasaliuding 

i^.r.u"™^        trf",^'^'7rf  "^'h  to  having  leamt  Spanish  fr^m  a  SpanisK 

'^^\^^-^''J:':^X^^^t:i,t^^  '--'^^ifn   of   the'' English   PrayerW 

omi  of  us  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  har-  "hich  was  given  to  hini  when  he  wasgoing 

.ess,   although  we    had    already   run   many  to  take  the  command  (iQ  1808-9)  in  Spam, 

tagcs,  by  Lady  Elinor  Ejller,  the  duke,  then  Sir 

I  can't  go  to  Bruielles  on  the  23rd,  but  I  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  visited  her  and 

hue  say  others  will.     I  never  know  anything  Miss  Ponsonby  at  their  cottage  at  Llan- 

ibout   roy  company,  and  cannot  tell   where  goUen,  as  he  went   through  Wales   from 

hey  will  go.     God  bless  you,  dearest  Georgy.  J^eland.     Ou    my   asking   him  what   had 

Ever  yours,  most  aSectionately,        W.  become    of    the    Prayer-book,   "  Oh,   it's 

•  luiETiinf  to  longEi  or  ihoner  (diii«  ihrough  ths  somewhere  in  the  library  here,"  was  Ihe 

MridDTL  answer.     Whereupon  I  searched  until  I 
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foundit,  with  DOnane,  oranythiag  to  tell  1715.    "  Edicion    Segunda,  Corregida 

its  history.    He  was  very  much  pleased  to  Augmeatada ;  Loodres,  impresaoporU^^ 

see  it  agaiD,  and  said  he  would  give  it  to  liam  Bowyer,  Impressor  de  Libros." 

roe  as  I  had  taken  such  paitis  to  find  it.  The  duke's  kindaess  to  children  is  w  -^ 

I  carried  it  oS  at  once.    Soon  afterwards,  kaown  1  when  he  invited  his  friends 

the  duke  wrote  to  ask  for  it,  to  show  to  visit  him,  their  children  were  always  ^S 

Dr.  Bliss,  registrar  of  the  Uuiversity  of  eluded;   and    on  one   occasion,    passii^^^ 

Oxford.     I   sent   it,   making  a   coaditioo  through    the    room    where   some   of   h- 

that  before  returaing  it  to  me,  the  duke  juveoile  guests  were  at  tea  (I  rather  thic^H 

would  write  its  history  inside  —  which  he  the  present  premier  was  one),  he  was  veV 

did  as  follows  ;  —  angry  at  fiodiog  they  had  no  jam,  and  iK=3 

LondoB,  June,  181;.  stantly  gave  orders   it   was   never    to  l^* 

This  book  was  given  10  Lieutenant-General  omitted.     When  my  little  girl  of  five  year-a 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  before  he  went  to  com-  old  —  his   goddaughter —  worked    him    sa 

tnand  the  Armies  in  the  Peninsula  in  18^,  hy  pincushion,  he  apologised  for  his  delay  i  D 

Lady  Eluiot  Butler  and  Mias  Ponsonby,  better  „,.)()□„  [q  thank  her  • 

knonn  as  the  Ladies  of  Llaneollen.  uri.        _                 '1.1   j    t       j- _ 

He  had  it  in  his  possession  and  with  him,  When   we    assembled    for  dinner,    we 

during  the  whole  of  the  war;  and  learnt  from  usually  found  the  duke,  who  had  dressed 

the  perusal   thereof  what  he  knows  of  the  early,  engaged  in  a  regular  game  of  romp* 

Spanish  laiguage.  with  the  children,  who  came  down  on  pur- 

Ladv  Elinor  BuUer  was  a  lineal  descendant  pose  for  what  they  called  the  Battle  of 
from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  resided  Waterloo,  which  commenced  by  one  of 
in  Spain,  and  to  whom  probablv  the  book  had  them  throwing  a  cushion  at  the  newspaper 
belonced.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  it  the  duke  was  reading.  I  close  these  rec- 
to Udy  Geoigiana  de  Ros.  oUections   with   a  few   extracts   from  his 

Independently  of  Its  great  historical  in-  letters  to  me,  and  also  notes  of  some  of  his 

lerest,  as   having  belonged  to   the   duke,  conversations  at  Walmar  and  Strathfield- 

the  Prayer-book  is  a  literary  curiosity—  saye  and  aoecdoteswhich  were  all  writiea 

there  being  no  other  copy  of  that  edition  down  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Bliss  mentions  in  a  letter  to  the  extracts  from  l 

duke,  in  my  possession,  that  there  is  rec-  of  Wellington 

ord  of  a  tirst  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  p_  qe  ROS. 

a  copy   being  in  Christ  Church   Library 

which  appeared  in   1707:  "  Londres,  Im-  ''                 j, 

prcsso  por  G.  Bowyer  a  costa  de  Fran.  My  Dearest  Gkorcv,  — 

Coggan  en    Inner   Temple    Lane,    1707."  I  sincerely  congratulate  you.     I  am  roucta 

From  the  fact  that  no  bookseller's  name  flattered  by  your  desire  to  call  the  young  lad^ 

is  appended   to  the   second   edition.   Dr.  Arthur,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  t>e  her  goJ- 

Bliss  infers  that  it  was  not  printed  in  En-  father, 

gland,  but  possibly  for  dispersion  among  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

the  British  merchLts  resident  in  Spain^  «•«'       "  wSoton 

The  translator   Dr.    Bliss  avers   to   have  Wellinoton. 

been  a  native  of  Seville,  but  naturalized  ^^■ 

in  England,  and  admitted  into  holy  orders.  _            Simhfielduye.  Jin.  19,  ,gjs. 

The  late  Dean  Stanley  thought  that  the  Dk^REST  Georov,—                        _.       ,  , 

ha<:i4nF  thp  translattnn   miD-l,?  have  h^^n  ^  *""  astonished  at  the  effect  produced  by 

i,.J!?    the  translation  might  have  been  ^^^  Oxmantown's   and  Lord  Charleville'i 

made  m  the  timeof  James  I.  for  the  court-  ^es  upon  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories.    How 

ship  of  Fnnce  Charles ;  first  because  the  could  anybody  expect  any  other  result  from 

title-page   mentions    that   it  contains   the  theaystem  which  all  know  has  been  carried  on 

alterations  necessary  to  accommodate  i  t  to  in  Ireland  for  many  years  f 

the  reign  of  George   I.,  and  secondly  be-  Inother  countriesmeniiimodemtimes  may 

cause  the  Uniformity  Act  of  l66z  is  omit-  feel  secureaKainstthedaneer  of  assassination. 

ted,   whereas  that  of    1558  is  printed   as  Formerly  assassins  looked  for  their  reward  in 

well  as  the  proclamation,  never  published  ""^";    In  these  degenerate  days  thcv  look 

in  modern  Praver-books,  of  James   I.;  but  for /^^from  an  employer.     They  must  live  to 

from  page  xxvii.  the  Prayer-book  is  taken  "i^'2'^^"i„^''-l.'^''I,  .,1   ..i     ;.,,.,«=   1.1     t 

,     _  ".v^,      ,      ^^           ..!    ,L         ..       .-  I  consider  it   absolutely    impossible    tor   a 

from   that  of    1662,   with   the    alterations  man  to  assassinate  another  who  does  not  fre- 

in  the   fifth   of    November  service   made  quent  in  secret  some  place,  on  the  access  to 

in  the  reigns  of  William  HI.  and  Anne,  which  the   assassin   might  conceal    himself. 
It  is  an  octavo,  and  has  an  engraving  of 

'  S»  IcKir  IV.  pnn  ■ubHquoll^ 
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l>repared  to  commit  the  crime.  A  man  can 
assassinate  another  an3rwhere  —  in  the  street, 
in  the  park,  in  the  theatre  —  provided  he  will 
sacrifice  his  own  life.  But  then  he  cannot 
receive  and  enjoy  his  ptlf —  he  must  be  dis- 
covered, delivered  up  to  justice,  tried  and 


Bat  this  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland.     All 
mankind  wonid  favor  the  execution  of  the 
desi^^  of  the  assassin,  and  his  escape  after  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution.    Then,  if  by 
accident  he  should  be  brought  to  justice,  wit- 
nesses will  not  appear  against  him;   if  they 
do  they  will  not  tell  what  they  know ;  and  ii, 
notwithstanding  all,  the  case  can  be  made  out« 
the  jury  will  not  convict.    The  reason  is  that 
all  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Prot- 
estant   property  and  Government;    and  all 
classes  of  pnersons  connected  with  and  acting 
fmder  the  Government,  and  even  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  are  cognizant  of  and  parties  to 
this  conspiracy,  so  far  at  least  as  that  they 
triU  not,  dare  not  take  effectual  measures  to 
put  it  down. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  say  that  an  assassin  is 
tolerably  certain  of  escaping,  receiving  and 
enjoying  \C\&pelfm  Ireland,  which  is  not  pos- 
sible in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

III. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Feb.  11,  1838. 
I  recollect  that  Blanch*  has  as  much,  if 
iK)t  more,  reason  to  complain  of  my  neglect 
than  you  have.     I  enclose  a  note  for  her. 
Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

IV.     (Enclosure) 

Strathfieldsaye,  Feb.  11,  1838. 

Dearest  Blanch,  — 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  beautiful 
Present  I  shall  now  be  able  to  keep  my  pins, 
which  your  mamma  will  tell  you  were  hereto- 
fore stolen  I 

But  I  admire  your  writing  still  more  than 
your  work. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

V. 

March  25,  '38. 

Dearest  Georgy,  — 

I  am  sorry  that  the  queen  did  not  come  to 
my  review  on  Wednesday.  I  took  the  bat- 
talion in  hand  myself  and  knocked  them 
about  the  Park,  as  I  should  have  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  an  enemy  in  front,  to  their 
n^nite  amazement.  I  made  them  march  in 
line,  which  they  did  beautifully,  from  Tyburn 
Gate  to  the  statue  of  Achilles. 

Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

VI. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Nov.  aS,  1838. 

PXARBST  Georgy, — 
I  liav«%  been  here  about  a  week  since  my 

*  My  little  girl ;  see  p.  314. 


return  from  Kent,  and  I  think  that  I  continue 
to  improve,  but  I  am  notyet  quite  comforta- 
ble on  a  horse's  back.  They  advise  me  not 
to  go  to  Bath  for  eight  or  ten  days  longer, 
that  is  till  the  weather  will  be  more  settled. 
The  house  is  finished  and  beautiful ;  I  am 
myself  astonished  at  the  effect  of  the  im- 
provements.  ...  I  am  glad  you  like  the 
twelfth  volume,*  it  is  very  curious,  certainly. 

God  bless  you. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

VIL 
Walmer  Cattle,  October  18,  1839. 

Dearest  Georgy, — 

...  I  did  not  write  to  ask  you  to  come 
here  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  went  away, 
as  I  expected  a  descent  of  artists.  I  have  had 
one ;  some  still  remain,  and  more  are  coming 
—  two  from  Scotland.  I  literally  lead  the 
life  of  the  subaltern  officer  of  a  regiment.  I 
parade,  dressed  for  duty,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  once  or  twice  a  day.  There  is 
not  a  moment  of  the  day  or  night  that  I  can 
call  my  own.  These  gentlemen  are  at  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper,  and  all  the  evening 
my  existence  is  at  their  pleasure;  I  cannot 
move  along  the  passage,  or  on  the  staircase, 
or  the  ramparts,  without  meeting  them.  Even 
if  I  had  rooms  in  the  house  for  vou  and  your 
family,  which  I  have  not,  I  coula  not  consider 
that  I  should  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I 
should  wish  to  make  a  guest  of  mine  by  ask- 
ing you  to  come  here  when  thus  for  my  sins 
visited.  .  .  . 

Believe  me,  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

VIII. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Dec.  12,  1841. 

Dearest  Georgy, — 

I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  when  you  can 
come.  I  am  now  going  away  on  Tuesday  for 
a  wedding,  which  is  to  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day. But  I  shall  return,  I  hope,  and  stay  as 
long  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  absent  from 
Councils,  Weddings,  Christenings,  and  Par- 
liaments. But  as  nothing  can  go  on  without 
me  I  am  afraid  that  this  interval  of  time  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  pass  here  will  not  be  long. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

IX. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Dec  5,  1849. 

Dearest  Georgy, — 

.  .  .  You  had  better  fix  an  early  day  [for 
coming].  Lady  Bur^hersh  and  Arbuthnot  are 
here,  and  you  would  incur  no  risk  of  being 
bored  by  finding  me  alone.  ...  By  means  of 
the  railroad  we  are  neighbors,  and  you  can 
come  any  day  you  please.  I  can  lodge  the 
whole  family,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  them. 
Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 

*  Of  the  Despatches. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CHANGE  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  si^os  of 
improvement  everywhere  visible  in  Ire- 
land. Looked  at  from  whatever  point  of 
view,  the  year  1889 opens  for  Ireland  with 
far  brighter  prospects  than  any  that  have 
preceded  it  since  the  beginning  of  that  un- 
armed revolt  against  the  Union  which  was 
organized  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  follow- 
ers in  1879  ^°d  i^^^*  ^^  social  order  had 
not  actually  been  destroyed  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  it  had,  at  at  any  rate,  fallen 
into  what  may  be  likened  to  one  of  those 
cataleptic  trances  in  which  the  natural 
powers  of  the  body  become  altogether  im- 
potent. The  forces  that  bind  a  human 
community  together,  if  not  actually  dis- 
solved, were  paralyzed.  Now,  however, 
there  are  clear  signs  that  the  fit  is  passing 
away,  and  that  before  long  the  body  poli- 
tic will  again  resume  its  natural  func- 
tions. 

It  is  seldom  possible  in  a  case  of  re- 
covery from  illness,  to  say  whether  it  is 
the  medicine,  the  change  in  the  weather, 
the  diet,  the  enforced  repose,  or  the  dis- 
ease wearing  itself  away,  that  has  pro- 
duced the  alteration  for  the  better.  So 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  in  Ireland, 
it  is  dif&cult  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
things  are  better  because  the  social  fever 
has  nearly  run  its  course,  because  the  just 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  made  it  more 
unpleasant  to  be  disorderly  than  to  do 
one^s  duty,  or  because  there  has  been  a 
good  harvest  and  a  revival  of  prices  and 
of  trade  generally.  In  either  case  no  one 
fact  can  be  with  certainty  assigned  as  the 
only  cause  for  an  improvement  which  is 
probably  due  in  some  measure  to  all.  In- 
deed, a  moment^s  thought  will  show  us 
that  in  some  of  the  reasons  we  have  given 
for  a  belief  in  a  change  for  the  better  in 
Ireland,  there  is  something  of  both  cause 
and  e£Eect.  For  instance,  the  fact  that 
prices  have  risen  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  return  of  confidence  produced 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  But,  agawa, 
the  settling  down  of  the  country  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  farmers  can  get 
better  prices  for  their  cattle  and  their 
butter.  So,  too,  the  dying  out  of  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  with  wnich  the  anti-English 
crusade  was  first  hailed,  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  business  is  improv- 
ing, people  have  something  better  to  think 
of  than  agitation  ;  though  here,  again,  we 
must  not  forget  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
the  fire  in  a  more  or  less  fictitious  popu- 
lar movement  begins  to  burn  itself  out, 
men's  minds  revert  to  their  ordinary  busi- 


ness in  life  with  new  alacrity.     If  we  look 
into  the  details  of  Irish  statistics,  we  shall 
see  clear  marks  of  the  change  which  has 
made  society  in  Ireland  return  almost  to 
the  normal  condition  of  a  civilized  commu- 
pity.    Not  only  have  we  the  assurances  of 
all  observers  that  farmers  are  fulfilling 
their  contracts,  that  landlords  who  atone 
time  contemplated  removal  from  Ireland 
are  deciding  to  remain,  that  merchants 
are  finding  less  difiiculty  in  getting  their 
bills    settled,    that    there    is    generally 
*•  greater  freedom  and  energy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  business,"  and  that  **  social  inter- 
course between  class  and  class  is  assuming 
its  former  cordiality  and  cheerfulness;" 
but  it  can  be  shown  by  incontrovertible 
figures  that  these  assurances  are  justified. 
There  is  no  surer  sign  of  increased  pros- 
perity than  an  upward  tendency  in  the 
traffic  returns  of  the  railways.     This  sign 
is  not  wanting  in  Ireland.    The  three  main 
lines  have  all  increased  their  earnings  in 
the  last  half-year.    The  export  of  live- 
stock from  the  Irish  ports,  another  sure 
sign  of  improvement,  has   increased  by 
thirty-two  thousand  in  the  shipments  of 
cattle,  by  thirty-seven  thousand  in  those 
of  sheep,  .by  seventy-three  thousand  in 
those   of  pigs,  and  by  two  thousand  in 
those  of  horses.     If  we  take  the  Poor-La^ 
returns  for  the  past  year,  we  shall  see  an- 
another  evidence  of  an  improved  social 
condition.     The  indoor  relief  has  fallen 
by  743,  and  the  outdoor  by   1,564.     No 
doubt  the  reduction  looks  small ;  but  con- 
sidering the  population  of  Ireland,  at|d 
considering     the     tendency     in     cert^^i^^ 
unions  to  grant  /i  a  week  to  large  far^' 
ers,    and  to    order    sewing-machines     ^ 
medical  relief,  the  fact  of  a  total  decrease 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  by  over  t^^ 
thousand  must  not  be  ignored. 

Beyond  the  facts  and  figures  quoted  to 
show  the  actual  improvement  in  Ireland, 
the  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  in  its  re- 
view of  Irish  affairs  during  the  past  year, 
gives  some  very  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  imperial 
government  has  treated  Ireland.     Exclud- 
ing the  sums  lent  to  the  tenants  under  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act,  ;£6io,ooo  has  been  lent 
during  the  year  1888  for  various  public 
purposes.    During  the  same  period,  a  sum 
of  ^  253,000  has  also  been  advanced  for 
the  purpose  of  building  houses  for  the 
laborers  under  the   Laborers  Act.      Un- 
der the  Sanitary  Act,  ;£64,ooo  has  been 
issued,  and  ;^62,ooo  under  the  Tramways 
Act.    The  sum  of  ;£37,ooo  was  last  year 
lent  to  landlords  for  improving  their  es- 
tates, and  ;£38,ooo  to  tenants  for  the  same 
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lurpose,  while  /32,ocx>  has  gone  for  arte- 
ial   drainage.    In  accordance    with  the 
ct  for  the  housing  of  the  poor,  ;^2o,ooo 
as   been  expended ;    while  "  the   other 
ftan    advances    during   the   year    were: 
>unty  works,  ;£4,8oo ;  improvements  by 
Krai  authorities,  ;£22,ooo;  harbors,  £$,- 
TO ;  inland  navigation,  ;£4,5oo ;  erection 
I  glebe  houses  and  purchase  of  lands, 
'14,000;  additions  and  improvements  in 
inatic  asylums,  ^£20,000 ;  national  school- 
rachers'    residences,  ;£i 2,000;   national 
:bools  and    training    colleges,  ;£i,2oo; 
ispensary  houses,  j^,ooo ;  miscellaneous 
urposes,  ;£i4,ooo."    In  respect  of  fish- 
ries,  ;£5,2oo  has  been  advanced  on  loan. 
Q  regard  to  the  actual  expenditure  by  the 
k>ard  of  Works,  the  figures  are  as  follows : 
The  Royal   University    buildings  have 
een  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
'81,300.    The  miscellaneous  or  non-voted 
ervices  have  entailed  an  expenditure  of 
bout  ;£i  25,000  during  the  year.    They 
iclude  the  works  in  progress  under  the 
Let  46  and  47  Vic,  cap.  26,  for  the  con- 
truction  of  fishery  piers,  for  which  ;^25o,- 
00  was  set  apart  and  on  which  ;£63,ooo 
yas  expended  in  the  year ;  additions  to 
ind  improvements  of  district  lunatic  asy- 
ums  under  the  Act  i  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
(3,  j£20,ooo ;  Shannon  navigation  and  sp&* 
:isil  drainage  work,  ;£i  1,000.    The  main- 
tenance of  national  monuments  under  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  maintenance  of  works 
of   arterial-drainage  districts   under    the 
Act  29  and  30  Vic,  cap.  49,  and  other 
aumerous   works  of  the  same  class,  are 
Included  in  the  miscellaneous  services  of 
the  board."    These   items  complete  the 
catalogue  of  imperial  benevolence  during 
the  year.     Whether  the  money  has  been 
well  spent  we  do  not  presume  to  say,  but, 
^tany  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that 
the  Parliament  of  the  United   Kingdom 
neglects  Ireland.    We  treat  Ireland  di£Eer- 
eotly  from  England  and  Scotland,  but  the 
difference  is  all  in  favor  of  Ireland.     If 
Ireland  were  independent,  how,  we  won- 
der, would  she  continue  such  expenditure, 
9ad  yet  manage  to  foster  her  industries 
by  bounties  and  drawbacks  ? 

If  the  improved  condition  o^  Ireland  is 

a  subject  of  congratulation,  then  most  as- 

SQFedly  we  must  not  forget  to  whom  the 

praise  is  due.    Mr.  Balfour  has  proved  that 

it  is  possible  to  be  Irish  secretary,  and 

ret  to  rise  each  year  he  continues  in  office 

nigber  in  public  estimation.    The  reason 

of  Mr.  Balfour's  success  is,  in  truth,  simple 

enough.     He  is  a  just  man,  and  like  all 

men  who  have  a  true  sense  of  justice,  a 

brave  one.     He  really  desires  the  benefit 


of  Ireland,  not  merely  the  Parliamentary 
success  of  his  party.  He  has  formed  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  how  Ireland  may  best 
be  governed,  and  he  has  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  policy  based  on  that  opinion  with- 
out fear,  and  without  attending  to  the 
abuse  with  which  it  has  been  met.  A 
minister,  and  especially  an  Irish  minister, 
is  perpetually  being  asked  to  decide  be- 
tween doing  what  is  right  but  looks  wrong, 
and  what  is  wron^  but  looks  right.  Mr. 
Balfour  always  chooses  the  former,  and 
refuses  to  be  influenced  by  the  thought 
that  "  it  will  look  so  bad  in  the  debates." 
His  countrymen  have  found  out  this  habit, 
and  friends  and  foes  have  accorded  him  a 
position  in  public  affairs  which  has  proba- 
bly not  been  reached  during  this  century 
b^  any  statesman  of  his  age.  If,  as  we 
smcerely  hope,  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  in- 
tend to  resign  the  Irish  office  for  many 
years  to  come,  it  may  take  even  less  than 
Lord  Salisbury's  twenty  years  to  cure  the 
ills  of  Ireland. 


From  ChambeiV  Journal. 
PROOFS  OF  AGE. 

Since  the  abolition  of  feudalism,  the 
sovereign  of  England  has  had  but  little 
concern  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  any 
subject ;  but  previously  it  was  otherwise. 
Whilst  feudalism  held  sway  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  landed  possessions  of  tenants 
holding  of  the  crown  in  chief  were,  during 
the  minority  of  the  holders,  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  the  sovereign  had  a  direct 
interest  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  state- 
ments made  by  heirs  as  to  their  age  when 
suing  for  **  livery  "of  their  lands;  hence 
the  existence  amongst  the  public  records 
of  the  documents  known  as  **  Proofs  of 
Age."  The  witnesses  examined  at  the 
taking  of  these  probationes  always  gave 
the  reasons  for  their  knowledge  that  the 
particular  heir  of  whom  they  were  speak- 
ing was  born  in  a  certain  year,  and,  con- 
sequently, then  of  full  age.  It  is  from 
these  reasons  that  we  are  enabled  to  cull 
material  which  renders  this  series  of  rec- 
ords of  historic  and  social  interest. 

Let  us  take  first  a  few  of  the  proofs  — 
we  must  of  course  deal  with  a  subject  like 
this  in  the  most  cursory  way  —  which  re- 
cord historic  facts.  In  that  taken  as  to 
the  age  of  Gilbert,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
de  Clare,  in  1302,  one  of  the  witnesses 
remembered  the  date  of  the  heir's  birth  by 
the  fact  that  on  Monday  after  the  feast  of 
All-Saints,  twenty-two  years  before  —  that 
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is,  in  12S0  —  he  (the  witness)  was  at  "a 
certain  conflict  "  between  the  English  and 
Irish  at  Kildroyn,  at  which  Robert  le  Bu- 
tiller  received  a  fatal  wound;  and  that 
Gilbert  was  born  on  the  morrow  of  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  following  the  bat- 
tle. Again,  in  the  inquiry*,  taken  July  15, 
1303,  as  to  the  age  ot  Richard  le  Heriz, 
one  witness  states  that  the  heir  was  born 
exactly  twenty-one  years  previously  (1282 
A.D.);  and  in  that  year,  **  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin,"  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
'*  was  taken  and  slain."  At  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  age  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  Roger 
de  Tychboume,  taken  in  1380,  various 
witnesses  agree  that  he  was  born  at  Tych- 
bourne  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  then 
king ;  and  they  knew  this  because  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Faith  next  following  (1359 
A.D.),  the  town  of  Southampton  was  Durned 
by  the  king's  enemies.  In  the  year  1282, 
a  witness,  after  stating  that  an  heir  had 
attained  his  majority,  tells  us  that  in  the 
year  before  the  heir's  birth  —  namely,  in 
1260  —  there  was  "a  great  scarcity  of 
corn "  throughout  the  country.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  very  many  really  useful 
historic  facts  that  are  furnished  by  the 
proofs  of  age. 

The  incidents  of  social  life  illustrated 
by  these  inquiries  are  also  curious«  We 
learn  from  them  that,  in  early  times,  bap- 
tism was  generally  administered  on  the 
day  of  birth,  or  within  two  or  thfee  days 
afterwards.  Towards  the  close  of  Ed- 
ward I.'s  reign,  Richard,  son  and  heir  of 
Hugh  le  Heriz,  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken,  was  born  on  the  feast  of  Holy 
Trinity,  and  baptized  on  the  morrow  of 
that  feast;  and  in  the  year  1358,  John, 
son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Tychbourne  — 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  born  at  Tych- 
bourne—  was  baptized  the  same  day  at 
the  church  of  that  village.  As  years 
rolled  on,  the  period  between  birth  and 
baptism  became  gradually  lengthened,  till, 
in  post-Reformation  times,  we  And  quite  a 
long  period  intervening.  Still  —  even  in 
Charles  I/s  reign  —  the  time  was  not  so 
long  as  tnat  often  allowed  to  elapse  in  the 
present  day.  In  a  proof  taken  in  the  year 
1633,  the  jury  found  that  the  heir  in  ques- 
tion, Francis  Pelre,  was  born  at  "  Maubor- 
ough,"  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  161 1,  and  baptized  in  the 
church  of  that  town  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month.  The  particulars  relating  to 
the  birth  of  the  heir  of  whom  a  witness  is 
speaking  arc  sometimes  given  in  the  most 
minute  detail.     In  the  case  of  the  proof  of 


age  of  Francis  de  Skotland,  an  old  wit- 
ness, when  questioned  as  to  **the  place 
and  day  of  birth  of  the  said  Francis,"  an- 
swered that  **  he  was  born  at  Worle,  in  the 
house  of  his  father,  on  All-Saints'  Day, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  after  dinner." 

The  institution  of  parish  registers  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  necessity  of  taking  verbal, 
and  often,  to  modern  ideas,  very  uncertain 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  a  birth;  yet 
there  is   hardly  an  instance   during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  or  Charles 
I.,  in  which  one  of  the  authorized  regis- 
ters is  mentioned  as  having  been  produced 
at  the  taking  of  2^probatio  ataiis;  though 
entries  of  a  birth  made  in  the  most  irreg- 
ular places  —  in  any  book,  or  on  any  scrap 
of  paper  that  happened  to  be  at  hand  — 
were   frequently  put  forward.     One   in- 
stance of  this  must  suffice.    Towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  jury  was  con- 
vinced of  the  date  of  an  heir's  birth  "  by 
a  writing  in  a  certain  book  "  in  the  hand 
of  his   father   in   these  words :   Thomas 
Syngleton  was,  by  "  Code's  helpe,  boren 
the  sixth  dale  of  Marche  1568.  beinge 
Sondaie,  at  the  latter  ende  of  eleven  of 
the  clocke  at  nighte."    In  early  times  we 
often  find  a  very  quaint  place  selected  for 
entering  the  record  of  a  birth.    As  a  rule» 
the  Bible  or  missal  of  the  parish  church 
was  selected ;  but  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
son  and  heir  of  John  de  Fortesbury,  taken 
in  1309,  an  aged  witness  stated  he  remem- 
bered that  the  heir  was  twenty-two  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Laurence  then  last  past,  be> 
cause  that  day,  twenty-two  years  before* 
was  the  eve  of  his  (witness's)  mother's 
second  "  marriage ;  on  which  day  John  de 
Fortesbury  came  to  him,  and  besought 
him  to  put  on  record  the  day  and  year  of 
the  nativity  of  the  same  heir;  and  he  im- 
mediately did  so  on  the  wall  of  his  hall  ; 
and  by  this  he  knows  the  exact  time." 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  in- 
quiries, the  heir,  when  proved  of  full  age, 
was  sometimes  provided  with  a  wife.  In 
the  year  1299,  in  the  case  of  a  promising 
young  Nottinghamshire  squire,  Thomas  de 
Longvilliers,  who  had  proved  his  age,  one 
of  the  witnesses,  "questioned  if  the  said 
heir  is  married,  or  not,"  said,  "  He  is 
not."  The  king's  treasurer  thereupon  in- 
formed him  **  that  the  lord  the  king  ofiFers 
him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Adam  de  Cretingges,  deceased.  And  the 
same  heir,  having  seen  the  daughters 
aforesaid,  consents  to  marry  the  eldest  of 
them.  And  because  the  same  Thomas 
had  sufficiently  proved  his  age  both  by 
evidence  of  witnesses  and  by  his  personal 
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sftppearaoce,  and  as  he  also  assents  to  the 

vaarriage  aforesaid,  he  has  seizen  of  the 

lands  of  his  inheritance." 

Proofs  of  age  exist  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  down  to  the  middle  of  Charles 
I.*s  reign ;  and  from  almost  any  one  we 

^ake  up,  a  good  deal  that  is  of  interest 
might  be  noted.    But  we  must  bring  these 

jottings  to  a  close  with  the  following  ref- 
erence to  what  took  place  in  a  country 
parish  church  in  England  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  church  in  ques- 
tion being  that  of  Ayston,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Here,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, 1293,  the  heiress  of  a  neighboring 
squire,  Brian  de  Brampton,  was  baptized. 
One  witness  saw  her  being  baptized  at 
the  church  door,  whilst  his  own  marriage 
was  being  celebrated  at  the  altar ;  whilst 
another  states  that  he  •*  buried  his  mother  " 
on  the  same  day  in  the  churchyard  of 
Ayston  church,  and  on  returning  from  the 
funeral,  he  met  the  child's  godmother  car- 
rying her  to  baptism. 


From  The  Ecooomist. 
COUNT    BISMARCK    AND    SIR    ROBERT 

MORIER. 

The  correspondence  between  Count 
Bismarck  and  Sir  Robert  Morier,  the 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
though  an  incident  which  ought  not  to  be 
exaggerated  out  of  its  true  proportion, 
cannot  but  bring  home  both  to  England 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent  the 
methods  which  Germany  thinks  it  right 
to  use  in  her  attempts  to  obtain  a  political 
object.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  at< 
tacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Morier  in  the 
German  press,  attacks  almost  admittedly 
inspired  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin, 
and  the  letter  in  which  Count  Bismarck 
meets  the  demand  for  a  repudiation  of  the 
accusations,  without  the  most  sincere  re- 
gret. We  have  no  desire  to  claim  that 
the  German  government  shall  regard  our 
ambassadors  as  immaculate,  or  to  forbid, 
if  they  are  convinced  that  an  English  dip- 
lomatic agent  has  acted  injuriously  and 
treacherously  to  their  interests,  their  mak- 
ing the  official  representations  which  such 
conduct  would  justify.  They  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  accuse  Sir  Robert  Morier  of 
attempting  to  betray  the  army  of  the 
crown-prince  to  the  French,  but  if  they 
do  so,  such  an  accusation  should  be  made 
formally  and  openly,  and  not  under  the 
shelter  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  public 
print 


If  the  German  government  really  be- 
lieve that  the  information  they  received 
from  Madrid  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  as 
to  Sir  Robert  Morier*s  communication 
with  Marshal  Bazaine  was  true,  why  did 
not  they  at  once  take  steps  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  English  Foreign  Office, 
and  to  demand  that,  on  proof  being  given, 
an  act  so  monstrous,  when  performed  by 
the  representative  of  a  friendly  nation, 
should  meet  with  the  reward  it  merited  ? 
If  they  were  sincerely  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  story,  it  would  have  been  the 
plain  duty  of  the  German  government  to 
act  in  some  such  way  as  we  have  sug- 
gested. Instead,  however,  they  say  noth- 
ing about  the  matter  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  when  they  do  raise  the  question  do 
so  first,  by  inspiring  general  attacks  in 
the  press  upon  the  British  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  the  enemy  of  Germany, 
then  by  giving  shadowy  hints  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  of  1870,  and  lastly  by 
allowing  the  newspaper  employed  to  con- 
duct the  attack  to  publish  a  confidential 
report  sent  from  Madrid,  which  purports 
to  contain  the  summary  of  a  conversation 
between  Marshal  Bazameand  the  German 
military  attach^.  To  add  to  the  unfair- 
ness ot  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Morier^s  honor  has  been  assailed,  the 
specific  accusation  has  been  delayed  till 
after  Marshal  Bazaine^s  death.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  before  that  event  oc- 
curred, rumors  reached  Sir  Robert  Morier 
of  the  charges  which  were  being  prepared 
against  him,  and  he  was  able  to  obtain 
from  Marshal  Bazaine  —  a  month  before 
his  decease  —  the  most  full  and  complete 
denial,  not  only  of  the  allegation  that  he  — 
the  marshal  —  had  ever  received  informa- 
tion from  Darmstadt,  but  of  the  statement 
that  he  had  ever  held  the  conversation 
attributed  to  him.  Our  readers,  perhaps, 
will  hardly  think  that  Marshal  Bazaine's 
letter  was  necessary  to  disprove  a  charge 
so  ridiculous  and  impossible  on  the  very 
face  of  it.  Still  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
the  whole  accusation  does  not,  as  we  have 
said  before,  necessarily  throw  discredit 
upon  the  action  of  the  German  govern- 
ment. We  have  no  right  to  dictate  what 
they  shall  believe  and  what  not.  We  may, 
however,  demand  that  when  they  have  an 
accusation  of  a  particularly  grave  and  dis- 
honorable kind  to  make  agamst  a  trusted 
public  servant  of  the  Engnsh  people  that 
such  an  accusation  shall  be  made  in  a 
plain  and  straightforward  way,  and  that  a 
friendly  government  shall  not  endeavor  to 
blast  the  reputation  of  one  of  our  most 
honored  diplomatists  by  the  use  of  means 
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which  even  the  first  Napoleon  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  employ  with  such 
cynical  openness. 

Though  willing  to  admit  that  the  unfor- 
tunate tone  of  asperity  which  Sir  Robert 
Morier  made  use  of  in  his  first  letter  to 
Count  Bismarck  gave  some  excuse  for 
the  insolence  of  the  latter's  reply,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  Count  Bismarck  imitates  his  father's 
coarseness  and  want  of  good  breeding  in 
the  conduct  of  public  aSairs.  The  new 
foreign  minister  of  Germany  must  re- 
member, however,  that  what  in  his  father 
takes  the  form  of  rugged  strength  and 
force  may  easily  degenerate  in  the  son 
into  the  impertinence  of  the  self*im[K>rtant 
and  seM'Szii^^ed /unc/ionat're.  The  world 
will  tolerate  a  certain  boorish ness  of  man- 
ner in  Prince  Bismarck  which  cannot  be 
allowed  in  Count  Herbert.  If  the  way  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Morier  has  been  treated 
is  tvpical  of  the  manner  in  which  German 
diplomacy  is  to  be  conducted,  the  empire 
will  not,  we  imagine,  find  it  particularly 
easy  to  maintain  its  system  of  alliances. 
With  such  methods  prevailing,  we  may  not 
unnaturally  regret  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
drawn  into  any  form  of  alliance  with  Ger- 
many in  regard  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 


Who  can  tell  what  difficulties  and  accusa- 
tions may  not  arise  from  joint  action  with 
a  power,  the  conduct  of  whose  foreign 
affairs  is  in  such  hands  ?  Let  us  trust 
that  our  government  will  be  more  careful 
than  ever  in  entering  upon  schemes  for 
obtaining  German  assistance  to  put  down 
the  slave-trade.  We  cannot  write  as  we 
have  felt  compelled  to  write  of  the  action 
of  the  government  of  a  friendly  power 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  on  rec- 
ord that  we  have  not  the  least  kind  of 
intention  of  accusing  the  German  people 
of  sympathizing  with  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Sir  Robert  Morier.  Outside 
the  immediate  followers  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  his  son,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  Germans  who  un- 
derstand the  circumstances  are  quite  as 
disgusted  as  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  Germans  are  an  upright  and  honor- 
able people,  and  the  devious  methods 
lately  employed  by  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  to  injure  an  ambassador  who  bap- 
pens  to  be  distasteful  will,  we  may  be 
confident,  be  condemned  as  strongly  and 
in  as  good  faith  as,. were  matters  reversed, 
would  such  action  by  their  government  be 
scouted  and  condemned  by  all  indepen- 
dent and  right-feeling  Englishmen. 


Schumann's  Poverty.  —  A  passage  or 
two  from  the  life  of  Schumann,  the  eminent 
musician,  shows  the  straits  to  which  he  was 
sometimes  reduced  for  want  of  cash  during 
the  time  he  was  a  struggling  student  In  a 
letter  written  to  his  mother  in  November, 
1830,  he  says :  "  For  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
not  had  a  f arthins ;  I  owe  Wieck  twenty  tha- 
lers,  and  Luhe  thirty,  and  really  live  like  a 
dog.  You  say  I  had  better  borrow  a  hundred 
thalers  of  somebody,  but  who  is  to  lend  them 
to  me  ?  I  hardly  know  a  soul,  and  those  I  do 
know  have  got  as  little  as  I  have.  ...  I 
should  like  to  have  my  hair  cut,  as  it  is  a  yard 
long,  but  haven't  a  copper  to  do  it  with.  For 
the  last  fortnight  I  have  been  obliged  to  wear 
only  white  neckties,  as  my  black  one  is  simply 
in  rags,  and  the  white  ones  will  be  at  an  end 
to-morrow,  so  I  shall  have  to  be  old-fashioned 
and  do  without.  I  ought  to  send  several  let- 
ters to  Heidelburg,  but  have  no  money  for  the 
postage.  What  will  the  world  think  of  me? 
My  piano  is  horribly  out  of  tune,  but  I  cannot 
send  for  the  tuner,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  not  even 
enough  to  buy  a  pistol  to  shoot  myself.  That 
is  the  state  I  am  in.     So  do  not  take  it  amiss 


if,  in  a  despairing  moment,  I  run  right  away, 
either  to  America  or  to  my  uncle  at  Twer, 
where  cholera  morbus  is  just  now  raging, 
which  might  soon  put  an  end  to  the  life  and 
career  of  my  wretched  self.**  Three  months 
later  he  was  in  debt  at  the  restaurant  for  din- 
ners, and  the  unreasonable  proprietor  wanted 
to  be  paid.  Nay,  he  was  most  rude  in  press- 
ing for  the  money  (sixty  or  seventy  thsilers). 
Wieck  also,  and  a  fellow-student,  were  crei 
itors  by  money  lent,  and  the  poor  young  man 
had  got  into  a  **fix:  **  **By  Jove,  it's  quite 
true  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  only  eaten 
meat  about  twice,  and  lived  upon  plam  pota- 
toes, and  although  I  am  very  fond  of  them, 
still  it  is  getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
He  had  raised  money  at  his  "uncle's."  **  I 
have  also  had  to  pawn  your  watch,  and  one 
book  after  the  other  fincis  its  way  to  the  sec- 
ond-hand bookseller's.  You  may  imagine 
how  much  I  am  losing.  The  day  before  yes- 
terday I  went  in  despair  to  Wieck,  and  bor- 
rowed a  thaler,  and,  heavens!  didn't  I  pitch 
into  the  roast  veal,  that's  all  1  Poverty  must 
be  a  horrible  thing,  because  it  absolutely  ex- 
cludes one  from  human  society." 
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OUR  CHILDREN,  ETC. 


OUR  CHILDREN. 


I  LOOKED  at  the  happy  children 
Who  gathered  around  the  hearth; 

So  blithe  they  were,  no  children 
Could  happier  be  on  earth ; 

With  their  merry  plays,  and  their  winsome 
ways. 
And  the  sound  of  their  silvery  mirth  I 

Then  I  thought  of  those  other  children, 
So  wizened,  and  hard,  and  bold. 

Who  huddle  in  slum  and  cellar. 
And  shiver  with  want  and  cold : 

Not  fresh  as  the  dew,  or  the  morning's  hue, 
But  haggard,  and  lean,  and  old. 

But  yet  may  they  still,  those  children. 

Be  taught  to  forget  their  pain ; 
And  gathered  in  arms  that  love  them. 

Their  laughter  may  come  again ; 
And  the  stare  of  woe  and  the  craft  may  go. 

And  the  spirit  be  washed  of  stain. 

But  it  is  not  in  cold  book-learning 
Those  children's  hearts  to  move ; 

And  the  stony  eye  of  the  serpent 
Is  death  to  the  stricken  dove ; 

'Tis  an  angel  alone  can  touch  them. 
And  that  angel's  name  is  Love. 

For  whatever  the  world  may  fancy. 

And  whatever  the  wise  men  say 
Of  our  nineteenth<entury  progress. 

Of  a  new  and  a  better  way : 
Still  it  takes  a  soul  to  make  a  soul 

Now,  as  in  the  olden  day. 

Spectator.  A.   G.   B. 


A  GREY  DAY  AT  NAPLES,   1888. 

The  lazy  waters  of  the  tideless  sea. 
That  murmur  homage  to  Parthenope, 
Enveloped  in  November's  cloak  of  brown. 
Hide  their  bright  azure,  as  the  motley  town 
Imports  from  northern  climes  the  low-toned 

dress 
Which  masks  awhile  her  laughing  loveliness. 
Southward  the  eye  to-day  can  scarce  divine 
The  clear-cut  range  of  Capri's  mountain  line. 
Dreaming  that  Autumn's  spirit  even  thus 
Fell  on  the  dark  soul  of  Tiberius, 
And  mourned  with  him  the  lights  that  disap- 
pear 
Out  of  the  records  of  the  dying  year. 

Yet  still,  when  color  fails,  the  grace  of  form 
Clasps  the  fair  coast  in  her  embraces  warm. 
Even  as  to  classic  shapes  inspired  of  Death 
The  sculptor's  chisel  lends  a  second  breath, 
And  in  the  courts  of  Naples  bids  again 
The  ghosts  of  Caesars  stand  like  living  men. 
So,  — when  the  sad  but  gracious  veil  of  grey 
Falls  softly  silent  o'er  the  melting  day,  — 


Go  teach  thy  thoughts  in  unison  to  turn 
To  statued  record  and  sepulchral  urn. 
And  feel  that  dullest  hour  can  only  shroud 
Eternal  Beauty  with  a  passing  cloud. 

Even  as  I  write,  against  my  window-pane 
Plash  early  heralds  of  the  dewy  rain. 
And  to  the  sun-tired  spirit  sound  confessed 
A  kind  of  gentle  parable  of  rest. 
A-weary  of  the  lone  internal  strife. 
Which  surges  still  beneath  the  crust  of  life. 
And  threatens  all  men  in  securest  hour 
With  some  dread  flash  of   the  destroyer's 

power. 
Till  in  a  moment  be  to  ruin  hurled 
Their  baby-hold  upon  their  treasured  world, — 
The  mind  will  crave,  ere  sultry  evening  close, 
From  waste  of  fretful  labor,  dead  repose. 

So,  o'er  the  treacherous  beautv  of  a  soil 
Quick  with  the  live  volcano's  long  turmoil, 
In  sullen  murmur  hinting  slow  desire. 
And  wrapping  nature  in  a  lust  of  fire. 
Or  threatening  to  upheave  in  sudden  birth 
On  ruins  of  herself  unstable  earth. 
Careless  of  all  the  suffering  of  the  few, 
So  the  great  whole  be  to  its  mission  true ; 
Still  ever  and  anon  the  southern  day 
Pales  out  in  quiet  folds  of  tender  gr^y. 
As  if,  where  first  their  an^ry  watch  they  kept, 
The  very  Titans  in  the  prison  slept 

With  them  tired  heart,  sleep,  then,  a  little  too, 
When  restful  cloud  obscures  the  vaulted  blue  I 
If  changeless  sunshine  flooded  shore  and  sea. 
Where  would  the  Spirit  of  the  Shadow  be  ? 
Specutor.  Herman  Merivale. 


RESURGAM. 


The  Winter  mom  of  cheerless  gray 

Dawns  slowly  up  the  sky ; 
And  in  the  colci,  bleak  light  of  day, 

The  drifting  snow-wreaths  lie. 

And  all  green  things  are  lost  to  sight 

Beneath  a  weight  of  snow. 
And  down  into  the  cold,  dark  night 

The  Winter  day  doth  go. 

But  'mid  the  gloom  of  wintry  skies, 

I  see  a  vision  fair 
Of  fresh  Spring  morns  that  brightly  rise 

With  sweet  and  balmy  air. 

Even  thus,  most  gracious  Lord,  amid 

The  gloom  of  death,  we  see 
Life  everlasting,  safely  hid 

And  garnered.  Lord,  in  Thee. 

The  dreary  grave  is  but  the  field 
Where  lies  the  hopeful  grain. 

And  what  with  many  » tear  we  yield, 
Shall  be  our  own  again. 

Cbunbers*  Journal.  J.   C.   HOWDKN. 


DANIEL  OCONNELU  333 

Romaa  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which* 
ever  side  the  ChaDoet,  were  but  the  rank 

IT  THE  RioMT  HON.  w.  E.  GLADSTOKK,  1I.P.  and  file  behind  him.     His  were  the  genius 

For  the  large  majority  of  persons  now  and  the  tact,  the  energy  and  the  fire,  that 

living  in  Great  Britain,  O'CoDoell    has  won  the  bloodless  battle.     By  the  force  of 

come  to  be  nothing  but  a  name.    A  name,  his  own  persooality  he  led  Ireland  to  St. 

it  is  true,  with  some  vesture  of  awe  and  Stephen's,  almost  as  much  as  Moses  led 

suspicion  hanging  around  it,  like  a  ghost ;  the  children  of   Israel   to   Mount   Sinai; 

a  name  with  some  lingering  capacity  to  and  he  accomplished  the  promise  of  Pitt, 

make  us  feel  uncomfortable;  yet  in  the  which  Pitt  himself  had  labored,  and  la- 

maio  a  name  only,  like  Chatham,  or  like  bored  not  in  vaio,  to  frustrate. 

Strafford.    But  for  the  small  proportion  I   assume,  then,  that  this  remarkable 

of  those   now  inhabiting  the  island,  and  man,  whom   before   reaching   the   end  o£ 

for  all   who  were  breathing  and  moving  these  remarks  I  shall  call  a  great  man,  has 

upon  it,  passed  out  of  the  mill-stream  of  politics 

A.T-'  (~)  ^^i™.  /-,— .;,.  ..  »«> »«..,  into  the  domain  of  history.     There,  it  is 
to   be   hoped,   we   may   contemplate   and 

forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  highest  gamine   his  career  in  something  of  the 

to  the  lowest,  O'Connell  was,  and  was  felt  ^^^^^^  stillness  of  Glasnevin,  where  his 

to  be,  not  a  name  only  but  a  power.     He  remains  repose  beneath  the  soaring  lower, 

had,  in  1828-9,  encountered  the  victor  of  ^^^  pre^;minently  national  symbol  of  his 

the  Peninsula  and  o£  Waterloo  on  the  country 

battle-ground  of  the  higher  politics,  of  ^^  ^ave  now  supplied  to  us  for  the 
those  politics  which  lie  truly  .«/^  <!>««,  g^j  ^-^^^^  through  the  enterprise  of  ray 
and  had  defeated  him,  and  had  obtained  ^i^  friend  Mr.  Murray,  the  material  neces- 
from  his  own  hpa  the  avowal  of  his  defeat  „ry  for  this  examination.  The  preceding 
Moreover,  O'Connell  was  a  champion  biographers  of  O'ConnelL  have  not  had 
of  whom  It  might  emphatically  be  said  access  to  the  stores  of  the  singularly  char- 
that  alone  he  did  it.  True,  he  had  a  acteristic  correspondence  In  which,  while 
people  behind  him  ;  but  a  people  in  the  ^ia  whole  heart  was  set  upon  the  purpose 
narrower  rather  than  in  the  wider  sense,  ^^  j^^  (j^e,  he  has  unconsciously  limned 
the  masses  only,  not  the  masses  with  the  himself  forposterity.  The  small  but  very 
classes.  The  Irish  aristocracy  were  not  in,„esting  volume*  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
indeed  then  banded  together,  as  they  are  ^^^^^^  ;^  „f  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^p^^  ^^^j  ^^ 
now,  in  the  cause  that  he  thought  the  „^■^^^^^  ^^f,  ^^  p^^i^i  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
wrong  one.  Many  of  them  supported  souses,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  entire 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but  none  „,,„  ^he  "  Life  and  Times  of  the  Liber- 
of  them  comprehended  that,  in  the  long  ator,"t  containing,  as  might  be  expected 
reckoning  of  international  affairs,  that  f^^  i,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^y^  extraneous  matter, 
support  would  have  to  be  earned  on-  ^^^  ^^^  gH  ^^^^  ^.^jj.  The  "Select 
wards  and  outwards  to  all  its  coDse-  Speeches "  were  published  by  his  son  Mr. 
quences.  He  saw,  at  the  epoch  of  the  John  O'Connell,  with  "historical  notices" 
Qare  election,  what  they  did  not  see,  that  ^,j  indispensable  facts  and  dales,  but  with 
the  time  had  come  when,  to  save  the  ^j,  express  disclaimer  of  any  attempt  at 
nation,  a  victim  must  be  dedicated  even  biography.J  From  the  expressions  used 
from  among  the  nation  s  friends,  like  the  ^y  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  In  his  preface,  I  gather 
great  king  s  daughter  at  Auhs  to  preserve  f^^^  (^^  present  work  Is  substituted  for 
the  host  commanded  by  her  own  father,  (he  more  formal  biography,  which  was  at 
O'Connell  was  the  coramander-in. chief,  o^  lime  meditated  by  his  family.§ 
although  as  yet  they  hardly  knew  it ;  and  .  ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^,  ^^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^ 
even   the  most   illustrious   supporters  of  John  O'Rourte,  p.p.,  M.R.I.a.    DubiimiSjS. 

I  The  Liberitor,  him  Ufc  .nd  Timet.      Kennun 

Edited,  wiib  nolicn  oi  bii  lib  and  timei,  by  W.  J.        t  Sw  pRlice  lo  Select  Speeches    ■  Tolh  iiina. 
Fitipairick,  F.S.A.    L«Hloa,  MoinT,   ilSt.    mli.     DnSy,  Dublin  (wiitaaot  due). 
•vo.  I  IbU. 
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Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  history 
of  Ireland,  especially  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  is  not  only  a  narrative  replete 
in  itself  with  the  most  singular  interests, 
but  is  also  a  normal  exercise  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  basis  of  modern  history  at 
large.  If  this  be  so,  then  neither  the 
timely  and  most  dispassionately  written 
volume  of  Mr.  Lefevre,*  nor  even  the 
comprehensive  collection  now  before  me, 
will  supply  the  last  word  that  is  to  be 
posthumously  spoken  of  O'Connell,  as  to 
whom  Mr.  Greville,t  most  dispassionate 
of  judges,  has  stated  that  "his  position 
was  unique :  there  never  was  before,  and 
there  never  will  be  again,  anything  at  all 
resembling  it'*  And  once  more,  he  was 
^*the  most  important  and  most  conspicu- 
ous man  of  his  time  and  country."  If  he 
has  now  passed  away  from  the  clatter  and 
the  rowdyism  of  every-day  politics. 

To  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace, 

our  time  will  surely  not  be  lost  in  an  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man 
it  is  that  stands  figured  on  the  canvas 
before  us.  For  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  while 
presenting  to  us  a  collection  of  moderate 
extent,  selected  without  doubt  from  a  far 
larger  mass  of  papers,  has  not  only  woven 
them  into  a  web  of  fair  average  continuity, 
but  has,  as  a  sculptor  would,  presented  to 
us  his  hero  "in  the  round,"  so  that  we 
may  consider  each  of  his  qualities  in  each 
varied  light,  and  judge  of  their  combina- 
tion into  a  whole,  whether  it  is  mean  or 
noble,  consistent  or  inconsistent,  natural 
or  forced. 

It  is  with  something  of  a  sense  of 
special  duty,  and  likewise  with  a  peculiar 
satisfaction,  that  I  make  this  small  effort 
at  historical  justice  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Liberator,  as  he  is  most  justly  called. 
In  early  life  I  shared  the  prejudices 
against  him,  which  were  established  in 
me  not  by  conviction,  but  by  tradition  and 
education.  As  a  young  and  insignificant 
member  of  Parliament,  I  never  (so  far  as 
my  memory  goes)  indulged  in  the  safe 
impertinence  of  attacks,  which  it  would 
have  been  beneath  him  to  notice.  I  was 
fortunate,  from  an  occurrence  which  on 

*  Peel  and  O'Connell.    8vo,  London,  1887. 
t  Greville  Memoirs,  Second  Series,  iiL  86. 


his  account  I  must  mention  further  on  in 
some  detail,  in  being  brought  slightly  yet 
sensibly  into  personal  contact  with  him 
(now  nearly  fifty-five  years  ago),  and  thus 
having  experience  of  his  kindly  and  win- 
ning manners.  But  those  who  know  only 
the  hearty  good-will  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  the  English  people  towards  Ire- 
land at  this  moment,  can  have  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  fearfully  wide  range  of 
mere  prejudice  against  O^Connell  half  a 
century  ago.  Even  Liberal  candidates 
were  sometimes  compelled  by  popular 
opinion  publicly  to  renounce  him  and  all 
his  works.  A  very  small  part  of  this  aver- 
sion may  have  been  due  to  faults  of  his 
own ;  but,  in  the  main,  I  fear  that,  taking 
him  as  the  symbol  of  his  country,  it  ex- 
hibited the  hatred  which  nations,  or  the 
governing  and  representative  parts  of  na- 
tions, are  apt  to  feel  towards  those  whom 
they  have  injured.  My  own  delinquencies 
in  this  sphere  I  think  cannot  be  stated 
more  strongly  than  in  these  words :  I 
voted  steadily  with  the  opposition  on 
Irish  questions  in  the  Melbourne  period, 
and  I  had  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  in  1843  when  the  prosecution  of 
the  Liberator,  in  connection  with  the 
monster  meetings,  was  undertaken.  One 
very  slight  plea  only  can  I  offer  for  my- 
self. I  was  not  blind  to  his  greatness. 
Almost  from  the  opening  of  my  Parlia- 
mentary life  I  felt  that  he  was  the  greatest 
popular  leader  whom  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Nevertheless  I  desire  to  purge 
myself,  by  this  public  act,  of  any  residue 
of  old  and  unjust  prepossession,  to 

Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous 

stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.* 

There  cannot  but  be  many,  in  whose 
eyes  0*Connell  stands  as  clearly  the  great- 
est Irishman  that  ever  lived.  Neither 
Swift  nor  Grattan  (each  how  great  in  their 
several  capacities !)  can  be  placed  in  the 
scale  against  him.  If  there  were  to  be  a 
competition  among  the  dead  heroes  of 
Irish  history,  I  suppose  that  Burke  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  be  the 
two  most  formidable  competitors.  But 
the  great  duke  is  truly,  in  mathematical 

•  Macbeth  y.  j. 
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phrase,  incommensurable  with  O'Connell. 
There  are  no  known  terms  which  will 
enable  us  fairly  to  pit  the  military  faculty 
against  the  genius  of  civil  afiFairs.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  we  take  that 
genius  alone  into  view,  O'Connell  is  the 
greater  man ;  and  I  will  not  so  much  as 
broach  the  question,  in  itself  insoluble, 
whether  and  up  to  what  point  of  superior- 
ity the  exploits  of  the  great  duke  in  the 
field  establish  an  excess  in  his  favor. 
With  respect  to  Burke  as  against  O'Con- 
nell, it  seems  safe  to  say  that  he  was  far 
greater  in  the  world  of  thought,  but  also 
far  inferior  in  the  world  of  action. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison 
which  this  powerful  figure  obviously  chal- 
lenges :  a  comparison  with  the  great  dem- 
agogues or  popular  leaders  of  history.  It 
is,  however,  a  misnomer  to  call  him  a 
demagogue.  If  I  may  coin  a  word  for  the 
occasion,  he  was  an  ethnagogue.  He  was 
not  the  leader  either  of  piebs  or  populus 
against  opti mates ;  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
nation ;  and  this  nation,  weak,  outnum- 
bered, and  despised,  he  led,  not  always 
unsuccessfully,  in  its  controversy  with 
another  nation,  the  strongest  perhaps  and 
the  proudest  in  Europe.  If  we  pass  down 
the  line  of  history  (but  upwards  on  the 
moral  scale)  from  Cleon  to  Gracchus,  to 
Rienzi,  and  even  to  Savonarola,  none  of 
these,  I  believe,  displayed  equal  powers ; 
but  they  all  differed  in  this  vital  point, 
that  they  led  one  part  of  the  community 
against  another,  while  he  led  a  nation, 
though  a  nation  minus  its  dissentients, 
against  conquerors,  who  were  never  ex- 
pelled but  never  domesticated.  For  a 
parallel  we  cannot  take  Kossuth  or  Maz- 
zini,  who  are  small  beside  him  ;  we  must 
ascend  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
great  Cavour,  and  there  still  remains  this 
wide  difference  between  them,  that  the 
work  of  Cavour  was  work  in  the  Cabinet 
and  Parliament  alone,  while  O'Connell  not 
only  .devised  and  regulated  all  interior 
counsels,  but  had  also  the  actual  handling 
all  along  of  his  own  raw  material,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  people ;  and  so  handled 
them  by  direct  personal  agency,  that  he 
brought  them  to  a  state  of  discipline  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  dates  and  epochs  of  O'ConnelPs 


life  are  simple.  He  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1775.  He  received  his  college  education 
at  St.  Omer  and  Douay,  during  the  years 
of  the  French  Revolution.  At  this  period, 
there  are  sufficient  indications  that  in 
character,  though  not  in  mere  opinion, 
"the  boy  was  father  of  the  man."  It 
came  to  a  close  in  January,  1793,  when  he 
wrote  to  his  uncle  Maurice,  whose  prop- 
erty he  was  to  inherit,  that  "  the  conduct 
the  English  have  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  French  in  England  makes  us  dread  to 
be  turned  off  every  day"  (vol.  i.,  p.  7). 
He  set  out,  however,  under  a  summons 
from  Ireland;  and,  as  I  remember  his 
telling  me  in  1834,  he  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel homewards  in  the  boat  which  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  excesses  of  the  time  drove  him  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  and,  when  the 
boat  got  under  way,  he  fiung  into  the  sea 
his  tricolor  cockade,  which  was  rever* 
ently  picked  up  by  some  French  fisher- 
men rowing  past,  with  a  curse  upon  him 
for  his  pains.  He  studied  law  in  London ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  State  trials  of 
the  day,  aimed  against  freedom,  disen- 
chanted his  politics,  and  brought  him  to 
Liberalism,  by  which  he  held  steadily  and 
warmly  to  his  dying  day.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1798;  and  in  1802,  despite 
the  protestations  of  his  friends,  and  the 
unrelenting  opposition  of  his  uncle,  he 
married  a  penniless  but  devoted  wife. 
He  did  it,  expecting  disinheritance ;  and 
Darrynane  was  not  his  in  fact  until  1825. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  century  was 
spent  in  achieving  at  the  Irish  bar  not 
prominence  only  but  supremacy ;  such  a 
supremacy  as  probably  never  had,  and 
never  has,  been  held  by  any  other  member 
of  that  highly  distinguished  body.  From 
the  first,  he  earned  something;  and  in 
1 813  his  receipts  already  approached  four 
thousand /^r  annum.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  stuff  gown,  as  he  told  me  himself  in 
1834,  he  made  7,000/.  In  his  letter  of 
1842  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  (ii.  284)  he 
states  that  in  the  year  before  emancipa- 
tion, while  he  belonged  to  the  outer  bar, 
his  **  professional  emoluments  exceeded 
8,000/. ;  "  and  that  soon,  on  his  obtaining 
a  silk  gown,  they  must  have  been  "  consid- 
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erably  increased.**  Even  Lord  Shrews-  for  so  many  years  been  excessive,  and 
bury,  the  leader  of  his  co-religionists  in  almost  unparalleled.  The  loss  of  a  grand- 
England,  had  joined  in  the  vulgar  cry  child,  we  are  told,  almost  crushed  the 
against  his  receiving  the  contributions  of  great  and  profoundly  susceptible  heart 
the  Irish  people.  How  far  loftier  and  (ii.  331).  His  handwriting,  formerly  so 
more  discerning,  how  wise  and  true,  are  bold,  became  tremulous  and  indistinct, 
the  words  of  Mr.  Greville  on  his  death  in  He  was  released  in  September,  1844, 
1847,  *'It  was  an  income  nobly  given,  underthe  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  nobly  earned  '*!  During  the  time  for  which  his  action  had 
Yet,  even  during  this  quarter  of  a  cen-  been  paralyzed,  the  mind  of  Ireland,  under 
tury,  while  he  was  earning  a  position  the  influence  of  disappointment,  had  been 
which  became  an  essential  condition  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  counsels  alien 
his  influence,  he  was  (from  1805  onwards,  from  his.  O'Connell's  were  always  the 
according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,!.  15)  the  life  counsels  of  legality;  the  new  counsels 
and  soul  of  that  small  and  continually  were  counsels  of  force,  of  force  the  off- 
dwindling  residue  of  nationality,  which  the  spring  of  despair,  and  adopted  as  the  sole 
Union,  and  the  accompaniments  and  con-  remaining  alternative  after  the  failure  of 
sequences  of  the  Union,  had  left  to  Ire-  O'ConnelFs  policy  based  on  bloodless 
land.  His  first,  as  I  believe,  and  not  his  effort.  On  the  back  of  all  this  came  the 
least  memorable  public  utterance  had  terrible  prospect  of  the  famine.  He  could 
been  made  in  January,  1800,  when  he  was  not  bear  it;  or  he  could  not  bear  his  own 
twenty-four  years  old.  In  writing  to  Lord  heart-rending  sense  of  incapacity  to  relieve 
Shrewsbury  he  says : —  it.     The  powerful  frame,  the    brain   yet 

For  more  than  twenty  years  before  emanci-  ™°''«  P^'^Pr^?^'^  ^I^^^'f^  ^^^^}^^^  ^  o^ 
pation.  the  burden  of  the  cause  was  thrown  pressure  which  defied  al  resistance.  He 
upon  me.  I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  set  out  for  a  Continental  tour  devised  by 
prepare  the  resolutions,  to  furnish  replies  to  way  of  remedy,  and  recommended  by  the 
the  correspondence,  to  examine  the  case  of  knowledge  of  his  fervent  faith,  and  the 
each  person  complaining  of  practical  griev-  hope  that  arrival  at  the  limina  Apostolo- 
ances,  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  animate  the  rum  might  operate  as  a  charm  upon  him. 
lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent  and  the  in-  But  the  journey  was  one  of  manifest 
flammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  though  intermitted  stages  of  decline.  He 
L'nVaWtS^^^^^^^^  was  ^mercifully  spared  both  acute  agony  of 

powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the   bo^^X'  ^^^  obscuration  of  mmd ;  and,  hav- 
cause.  ing  received  devoutly  all  the  consolations 

^,  .  .  ,  ,     ,        ,  ,      of  his  Church,  he  passed  into  the  world  of 

This  was  without  doubt  what  may  be  gpjrits  on  the  15th  of  May,  1847.  His 
called  the  opulent  period  of  his  life;  but  ^^^  .^as  no  more  than  seventy-one;  but  it 
hear  him  as  to  even  this  period  (1^1//.):—     may  safely  be  said  that  these  years  in- 

For  four  years  I  bore  the  entire  expenses  of  eluded,  in  labor,  in  experience,  in  emotion. 
Catholic  agitation  without  receiving  the  con-  in  anxiety,  in  suffering,  and  in  elastic  and 
tributions  of  others  to  a  greater  amount  than  masculine  reaction  against  it,  ten  times 
74/.  in  the  whole.  Who  shall  repay  me  for  what  is  allotted,  in  the  same  space  of 
the  years  of  my  buoyant  youth  and  cheerful  time,  to  more  ordinary  men. 
manhood  ?  WKo  shall  repay  me  for  the  ost  ^nd  here  I  part  from  simple  narrative 
r?ty^,rfrtLtraCw"l^^^^^^^  to  attempt  an^estimate  of  L  character 

would  insure  ?  and  action  of  0*Connell. 

The  domestic  relations  of    O'Connell 

From,  or  shortly  before,  the  epoch  of  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  care- 
the  Clare  election  in  1828  dates  the  com-  less  reader  of  this  book.  They  were 
mencement  of  his  absorption  in  public  broadly  distinguished  from  those  of  com- 
affairs.  He  was  now  totus  in  tilts.  He  mon  men  by  the  vehement  and  ever-flow- 
remained  at  his  zenith  until  1843,  when  ing  tide  of  emotion  that  coursed  through 
the  Peel  administration  instituted  the  them.  They  are  illuminated  by  every  oc- 
great  prosecution  against  him.  It  can  casion  that  comes  up,  and  we  find  him 
hardly  be  said  that  this  prosecution  was  acting  the  part  of  a  spiritual  adviser  in 
directly  the  cause  of  a  decline  in  his  detail  to  a  daughter  in  a  grave  and  anxious 
power  over  the  people.  But  thus  much  crisis  of  the  soul,  the  particular  nature  of 
appears  to  be  certain.  If  his  imprison-  which  is  reverently  veiled.  Their  verbal 
ment  in  Richmond  Bridewell  did  not  expression  is  concentrated  in  his  letters 
break  his  spirit,  it  added  heavily  to  that  to  his  wife.  From  these  it  appears  that 
drain  upon  his  nerve  power,  wnich   had   his  whole  married  life  from  its  commence- 
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meot  in  i8oz  to  its  close  \o  1836, 
CODlinued  course,  not  of  ardent  affection 
only,  but  of  courtship.  Unless  for  the 
purpose  of  satire,  no  such  gushing  vocab- 
ulary of  love  has  ever,  as  far  as  1  know, 
been  laid  open  to  the  public  eye.  O'Coa- 
Dell  speaks  of  Charles  f  hillips,  the  author 
of  "Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,"  as 
"iasaoe  with  love  "  (i.  24).  Some  mieht 
be  inclined  to  retort  the  phrase  upoa  hiin. 
After  eleven  years  of  married  life,  in  a 
letter  of  no  more  than  sixteen  lines,  bis 
wife  is  "  ray  darting  heart,"  "  heart' 
ure,"  "  my  sweetheart  love," 
Mary,"  "my  own  darling  love, 
dearest,  dearest  darling ; "  and 
Cod  you  knew  how  fervently  I  doat  on 
you,"  This  is  from  htm  when  on  ci' 
cult,  to  whom  the  expenditure  of  a  minut 
was  the  expenditure  of  a  drop  of  profe: 
sional  life's  blood.  In  other  ways  w 
shall  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  neve 
could  withhold,  never  couid  contract,  hi 
sympathies.  Id  this  very  letter,  there  i 
one,  and  but  one,  morsel  of  pure  prose  — 
his  business  "is  Increasing  almost  beyond 
endurance"  (i.  20).  In  later  years,  the 
catalogue  of  endearing  phrases  is  scarcely 
shortened  (see  t.  99,  100),  and  he  truly  de- 
scribes his  case  when  he  says  (in  1825), 
"  Darling,  will  you  smile  at  the  love-letters 
of  your  old  husband?"  If  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick  has  at  all  deviated  from  the  common 
use  in  printing  these  letters,  he  has  not 
done  it  without  sufficient  cause.  For  they 
exhibit  a  side  of  human  nature  that,  be- 
sides being  genuine,  and  being  in  its  sub- 
stance beautiful,  was  also  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  rich  polychrome 
exhibited  by  a  man  in  whom  exacting 
business  and  overwhelming  care  never 
arrested,  never  could  even  restrict,  the 
lively,  and  even  redundant,  play  of  the 
affections. 

Tbe  degree  in  which  his  business  was 
exacting,  his  cares  overwhelming,  I  for 
one  have  never  fully  understood  except 
upon  the  perusal  of  these  really  important 
and  historical  volumes.  Upon  no  sov- 
ereign, upon  no  imperial  chancellor,  were 
the  anxieties  of  empire  ever  more  fuUv 
charged,  than  O'Connell  was  laden  witn 
tbe  thought  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  su- 
preme direction  of  its  concerns.  He  was 
all  along  (he  missionary  of  an  idea.  The 
idea  was  the  restoration  of  the  public  life 
of  his  country;  which  he  believed,  and 
(00  truly  believed,  to  have  been  not  onlv 
enfeebled,  but  exhausted  and  paralyzecJ, 
by  the  Act  of  Union.  Itlayja  his  heart's 
ixire  from  the  dawn  of  his  opening  man- 
bood  ;  from  the  commencement  of  nis  full 


political  career  It  became  the  mainspring 
of  his  acts,  his  words,  his  movements; 
the  absolute  mistress  of  his  time,  of  his 
purse,  and  of  whatever  additions  his  credit 
could  make  to  his  pecuniary  resources. 
He  loved  his  country  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  and  with  all  his  strength.  In  his 
eye,  Dubhn  Castle,  commonly  considered 
as  embodying  the  government  of  Ireland, 
had  no  substantive  existence  except  as  a 
machinery  for  repressing  the  national  life 
through  the  careful  fostering  of  alien 
powers,  in  an  omnipotent  landlordism,  in 
an  exotic  estabhshment  of  religion,  mis- 
called national,  in  proselytizing  schemes 
of  popular  education,  and  in  an  anti-pop- 
ular ad  mi  nis  trail  on  of  the  law,  from  its 
highest  agencies  downwards  to  its  lowest. 
To  the  well-meant  money  grants,  for  drain- 
ing and  the  like,  he  would  have  had  a 
twofold  answer :  first,  that  they  were  but  a 
miserable  set-o9  against  the  heavy  sums 
which  England  owed  to  Ireland  in  ac- 
count ;  and  secondly,  with  even  greater 
emphasis,  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  study  feeding 
the  mere  stomach  of  a  nation,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  stop  all  the  avenues  of  its 
higher  life.  For  (he  true  work  of  a  gov- 
ernment, Dublin  Castle,  with  all  its  costly 
and  complicated  rauaget,  was  a  mere  ne- 
~ion  ;  and  Che  main  matter  was  how  to 
.ke  the  nation,  which  had  formerly  been 
ve,  and  had  been  smothered  by  external 
force,  enter  into  life  once  more.  He 
therefore  had  to  do  the  work  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  is  served 
by  an  organized  system,  and  occupies  a 
countless  multitude  of  agents.  He  lacked 
all  the  advantages  which  result  from  ef> 
fective  division  of  labor.  There  was 
hardly  a  man  in  Ireland  available,  in  the 
highest  matters,  for  lightening  his  solici- 
tudes by  sharing  them.  One  indeed  there 
who  appears  to  have  had  Che  capacity, 
Lely,  Bishop  Doyle ;  but,  for  whatever 
ion,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 
tinuously  with  O'Connell,  And  yet 
there  was  no  case  of  wrong  lo  which  he 
closed  his  ear,  which  his  tongue  and  pen 
were  not  ready  to  redress.  Of  him,  and 
of  his  unbounded  sympathies,  may  be 
what  Mr.  Lowell  has  said  of  his 
country  with  a  noble  fervor  and  in  its  vig- 

She  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed 

Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin. 

Upon  this  subject,  which    powerfully 
illustrates  tbe  largeness  of   O'Connell^ 
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nature,  I  must  dwell  a  little.  In  him  we 
see  more  than  in  most  even  of  the  good 
men  of  history  that  love  and  justice  are 
essentially  boundless,  and  that  to  spend 
them  on  one  subject  seems  to  increase, 
and  not  to  lessen,  the  fund  available  for 
spending  upon  others  also.  He  was  an 
Irishman,  but  he  was  also  a  cosmopolite. 
I  remember  personally  how,  in  the  first 
session  of  my  Parliamentary  life,  he 
poured  out  his  wit,  his  pathos,  and  his 
earnestness,  in  the  cause  of  negro  eman- 
cipation. Having  adopted  the  political 
creed  of  Liberalism,  he  was  as  thorough 
an  English  Liberal,  as  if  he  had  had  no 
Ireland  to  think  of.  He  had  energies  to 
spare  for  law  reform  (i.  167),  for  postal 
reform  (a  question  of  which  he  probably 
was  one  of  few  to  discern  at  the  time 
the  greatness),  for  secret  voting,  for  corn- 
law  repeal,  in  short  for  whatever  tended, 
within  the  political  sphere,  to  advance 
human  happiness  and  freedom.  It  hardly 
need  be  said  that  he  was  opposed,  in 
1829,  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders.  He  was  not  deluded 
by  the  plausible  arguments  for  this  meas- 
ure ;  which  seriously  marred  the  ^rant  of 
emancipation,  and  consequentially  re- 
stricted, for  half  a  century,  the  legitimate 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland. 

The  wide  scope  of  his  embrace,  in  ques- 
tions of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  is, 
however,  yet  more  remarkably  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  exerted  himself 
on  behalf  of  individuals.  There  was  a 
certain  Sir  Abraham  B.  King,  a  function- 
ary of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  dep- 
uty grand  master  of  the  Orange  Society. 
It  was  for  denouncing  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration as  "  beggarly  "  that  D'Esterre  sent 
0*Connell  in  1815  the  challenge,  which 
cost  the  unhappy  man  his  life;  and  Or- 
angeism  as  such  was  the  one  and  only 
thing  Irish  that  lay  outside  the  precinct 
.  of  the  fervid  Irishman's  sympathies.  King, 
however,  was  put  out  of  his  berth  in  1832 
by  a  measure  of  reform,  and  raised  a 
complaint  of  insufficient  compensation. 
O'Connell  examined  his  claim,  took  up  his 
case,  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
enjoyed  his  lifelong  gratitude,  expressed 
in  a  glowing  letter  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
message  transmitted  from  his  deathbed 
(i.  296^). 

Another  case,  even  more  worthy  of 
mention,  is  not  noticed  in  these  volumes, 
but  is  recorded  in  Parliamentary  docu- 
ments, and  lies  also  within  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  It  was  indeed  a  case  of 
effort  on  behalf  of  one  who  was,  like  him- 
self, a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  man  of 
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distinguished  talents.  There  was  no  other 
claim  of  any  sort  The  singularity,  how- 
ever, of  the  effort  lies  in  the  boldness  of 
the  scheme  of  relief,  and  in  the  astonishing 
amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it  bv  a 
man  already  overcharged.  It  oocurred  in 
1834.  The  gentleman  whose  champion 
he  became,  had  been  a  solicitor,  but  had 
been  touched  by  the  verdicts  of  juries  in 
two  actions,  dating  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before.  One  of  them  concerned 
the  abstraction  of  an  important  paper,  and 
the  other  turned  upon  the  appropriation  of 
a  sum  of  money.  With  the  correctness 
of  these  verdicts  we  have  nothing  now  to 
do.  But,  in  the  intervening  period,  the 
benchers  of  one  among  our  Inns  of  Court 
had,  by  reason  of  them,  rejected  him  as 
an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  bar,  for 
which  he  was  deemed  to  have  high  qualifi- 
cations in  other  respects.  With  this  nar- 
rative in  his  eye,  O'Connell  moved  for  an 
inquiry  by  a  committee  of  Parliament  into 
the  Inns  of  Court  themselves.  To  this 
motion  objection  was  taken  on  behalf  of 
those  powerful  bodies.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  O'Connell  found  that  both 
their  friends  and  the  ministry  of  the  day 
would  acquiesce  in  an  inquiry  if  limited 
to  the  particular  instance  which  he  him- 
self had  in  view.  He  adroitly  fell  back  on 
the  suggestion,  which  in  effect  gave  all  he 
wanted.  His  committee  sat,  and  boldly 
retried  the  issues.  Even  these  last  times 
have  not  furnished  an  example  of  a  more 
extraordinary  proceeding.  But  what  I 
have  to  note  is  the  amount  of  personal 
sacrifice  made  by  O'Connell  for  one  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection,  I  believe,  of 
a  personal  or  special  kind.  He  took  the 
chair,  conducted  the  examinations,  car- 
ried the  report,  and  presented  the  result 
to  Parliament  in  five  hundred  folio  pages 
of  hard  work^ 

I  was  myself  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  was  the  only  member  who  did 
not  concur  in  the  final  judgment  of  the 
committee.  A  material  witness  named 
Skingley,  living  at  Coggeshall  in  Essex^ 
was,  from  age  and  infirmity,  unable  to 
appear.  The  committee  (that  is  to  say» 
O'Connell)  obtained  power  to  adjourn 
from  place  to  place ;  and  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, forming  a  quorumy  undertook  to  go 
down  and  examine  Skingley  at  his  own 
abode.  These  three  were  O'Connell,  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  and  myself.  We  set  out  at 
five  on  a  summer's  morning,  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  and  returned  after  dusk.  The 
incident  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  frank  and  kindly  conversation  of 
this  most  remarkable  man ;  whose  national^ 
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I  taiaj  say  wbose  imperial  cares  had  thus 
been  forced  into  compatibility  with  an 
enormous  effort,  sucli  as  hardly  any  uq- 
occupied  person  would  have  undertaken, 
and  which  he  could  have  had  no  motive 
for  undertakiug  except  an  overpowering 
belief  that  justice  to  an  individual  de- 
manded it. 

As  any  and  every  authentic  record  of  a 
man  so  greatly  transcending  the  common 
scale  has  more  or  less  of  value,  1  may  here 
mention  one  or  two  Elight  incidents  of  my 
occasional  Parliaineatary  contact  with 
O'Connell.  Once,  in  a  speech  on  Irish 
affairs,  I  had  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  in 
a  blind  acceptance  of  prevailing  tradi- 
tions, noticed  some  observation  that  had 
been  made  in  debate  on  Protestant  and 
English  cruelties  in  Ireland,  and  said  that 
1  did  not  see  what  practical  good  was  to 
be  gained  by  dwelling  either  on  those 
outrages,  or  on  the  bloody  and  terrible 
retributions  which  they  had  provoked. 
O'Connell  interrupted  me  so  loudly  and 
vehemently  that  he  was  called  to  order  for 
it  by  the  speaker  (Abercromby),  who  rose 
in  his  chair  (I  think)  for  the  purpose.  I 
assured    him    with  truth  that  I   had  no 


then  what  good  reason  he  had  to  resent 
the  use  of  any  language  which  appeared 
to  place  upon  a  footing  approaching  to 
equality  the  hideous  massacres  perpe- 
trated on  the  Irish  under  supreme  direc- 
tion, and  the  feeble,  limited,  and  sporadic 
acts  of  retaliation,  which  were  the  wild 
cries  of  nature  outraged  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  which  were,  ID  the  most  conspic- 
uous instances,  prohibited  and  denounced 
by  the  national  leaders  from  1641  to  179S. 
It  was  six  or  eight  years  later,  in  1843, 
when  O'Connell  himself  in  a  published 
volume,  largely  composed  of  authenti- 
cated extracts,  supplied  the  world  wit 
adequate  means  of  judgment  upon  thes 
gross  and  often  almost  incredible  enorm 
ties  perpetrated  against  Ireland.  Hi 
book  stopped  at  the  Restoration.  It  wa 
marked  Vol.  I.,  but  no  second  volume  ever 
appeared.  My  recollection,  which  does 
not  stand  alone,  is  that,  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  the  tale  of  horror  pro- 
duced no  sensation  whatever,  and  that  the 
work  fell  stillborn  from. the  press.* 

As  was  altogether  seemly  in  a  man 
such   breadth  and  penetration,  he  had 
taste  for  theology,  like  others  of  the  states- 
men of  that  day.     In  one  □(  his  letters  to 


Archbishop  M'Hale  he  says :  "  No  man 
can  be  more  devoted  to  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  his  Holiness,  f  have  always 
detested  what  were  called  the  /iier/iei  of 
the  Church  in  France.  .  .  ,  There  does 
not  live  a  human  beiug  more  submissive 
in  omniiHS  to  the  Church  than  I  am  "  (i. 
jio).  The  object  of  this  letter  was  to 
prevent  the  "light  of  Rome  "from  being 
any  longer  "  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  £n- 

flish  influence."  Direct  action  in  Rome 
ad  thea  recently  been  resorted  to  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Italian  people;  and  the  great  chieftain 
evideotly  suspected  what  afterwards  came 
to  pass,  that  the  same  influence  might  be 
used  in  order  to  keep  down  the  Irish. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  of  his  con< 
formity  to  the  rule  of  submission  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how,  when  speaking  of  the  pope,  he 
guards  himself  by  confining  himseli  to  his 
"spiritual  authority."  I  have  myself  heard 
him  reply  warmly  in  Pariiament  to  some 
member,  who  charged  him  with  what  was 
then  called  divided  allegiance,  by  an  em- 
phatic declaration  that,  in  regard  to  the 
political  interests  of  his  country,  neither 
pope  nor  council  was  his  guide. 

But  for  the  freedom  of  his  Church  he 
watched  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  saw 
the  bollowoess  of  the  State's  coquetry,  at 
a  time  when  the  hierarchy  in  Ireland  were 
so  grateful  for  the  gift  as  it  were  ai  breath- 
ing freely  after  the  persecution  they  had 
suffered,  as  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  veta 
of  a  Protestant  State  on  episcopal  appoint- 
ments. For  the  keenness  oE  his  vision, 
and  the  courage  and  consistency  of  his 
action  in  this  matter,  she  owes  him  much. 
But  I  believe  that  we  also  owe  him  some- 
thing. In  the  light  of  subsequent  expe- 
rience, it  seems  a  rational  opinion  that  the 
i/rfo  would  have  impeded  the  solution  of 
importantquestions,  and  would  have  acted 
injuriously  on  the  religious  interests  of 
followinggenerations. 

When  in  1834  we  made  our  summer 
journey  into  Essex,  he  brought  with  him 
a  book  of  theology,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  to  prove  to  me  that  Prot- 
estants were  all  re^rded  by  the  Roman 
Church  as  Christians  (he  might  have 
added,  as  actually  brought  within  her 
jurisdiction)  in  virtue  of  their  baptism. 
In  a  memorandutn  of  my  own,  made  at 
the  lime,*  I  find  it  noted  with  respect  to 
Protestants,  "that  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  hope  that  they  were  internally  united 

*  And  publiihcd  vrilh  my  coDieal  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O*  Rourke,  11  tha  ctoH  of  lb*  Ihiid  (ditiaa  of  hit  Ufa  sf 
O'Coandl  in  1I7S. 
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to  the  Church,"  but  that  "the  heathen 
were  in  a  state  of  reprobation,  he  believed 
necessarily ;  '*  this  latter  an  opinion  which, 
with  more  leisure  and  inquiry,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  discharge  from  his 
mind,  as  Dante  did,  who,  five  hundred 
years  before,  assigned  to  them  no  bitterer 
lot  than  the  endurance  of  desire  without 
expectation,  — 

Che  senza  speme  vivemo  in  disic* 

I  published,  in  the  end  of  1838,  a  vol- 
ume on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
which  was  thought  to  savor  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Oxford  School.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  session  I  chanced  to 
fall  in  with  O'Connell  behind  the  speaker's 
chair.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and 
said,  "  I  claim  the  half  of  you."  At  all 
times  he  was  most  kindly  and  genial  to 
one  who  had  no  claim  to  his  notice,  and 
whose  prejudices  were  all  against  him. 
He  had,  however,  without  doubt,  more 
religion  than  theology,  and  was  in  truth 
thoroughly,  consistently,  and  affection- 
ately devout.  I  will  not  inquire  whether 
his  duel  with  D'Esterre  requires  any  qual- 
ification of  this  statement,  as  applicable 
to  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  an  Irishman  who, 
either  then  or  for  some  time  after,  was 
not  a  duellist,  must  have  been  either  more 
or  less  than  man.  And  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  familiar  with  the  stately 
figure  of  an  Irish  gentleman  advanced  in 
life,  who  carries  with  him  the  halo  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation  in  that  particular, 
but  who  is  conspicuous  among  all  his 
contemporaries  for  his  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  gentle  manners. 

To  return  to  O'Connell.  His  profes- 
sional business  absorbed  his  week-days  in 
early  life,  so  that  his  journeys  from  town 
to  town  were  very  commonly  made  on 
Sundays ;  and  I  remember  that  in  1834 
he  suggested  a  like  expedient  (of  course 
after  his  early  mass)  for  the  journey  into 
Essex,  to  Sir  G.  Sinclair  and  myself,  both 
much  otherwise  inclined.  But  in  these 
letters  he  expresses  a  regret  (i.  132)  for 
the  necessity  so  often  laid  upon  him ;  and, 
quite  apart  from  this,  persons  accustomed 
to  a  British  Sunday  should  hold  them- 
selves disabled  from  passing  a  judgment 
upon  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
whose  week-days  are  often  more  Sunday- 
like than  ours.  We  gather  from  these 
volumes  the  interesting  intelligence  that 
at  one  time,  when  still  full  of  vigor  at 
sixty-four  years  of  age  (ii.  195),  he  seri- 

*  Inferno  iv.  42. 


ously  contemplated  a  religious  retirement 
at  Clongowes  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  the  formation  of  this  desire,  disappoint- 
ment at  some  failure  or  decline  of  the  rent 
may  have  played  a  secondary  part,  but  the 
main  motive  of  it  is  touch ingly  described 
in  these  few  words :  **  I  want  a  period  of 
retreat  to  think  of  nothing  but  eternity." 
So  that  when  the  final  stage  arrived,  and 
he  had  death  in  immediate  contemplation 
on  his  intercepted  journey,  both  the  first 
faint  whisjper  of  the  summons,  and  its 
later  and  fuller  sound,  found  him  watch- 
ing, as  one  prepared  for  the  coming  of  his 
Lord.  The  signs  abound  everywhere  in 
these  volumes  that  he  bore  with  him  a 
lively  sense  of  the  presence  of  God, 
though  taste  and  reverence  withheld  him 
from  its  free  manifestation  in  the  bufera 
infernal^  the  heated  and  contentious  at- 
mosphere of  Parliament. 

My  reference  to  D*Esterre  must  be  a 
little  enlarged.  But  for  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle and  dangerous  epithet  ("contemptu- 
ous") in  his  explanatory  letter  about  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  tnis  unhappy  antag- 
onist would  not  have  had  even  a  pretext 
for  driving  forwards  the  fatal  controversy 
(i.  28).  In  the  duel,  O'Connell  purposely 
fired  low;  but  his  shot  was  fatal.  He 
offered  to  •'  share  his  income  "  with  the 
widow.  This  was  declined.  To  her 
daughter  he  paid  an  annuity  regularly 
until  his  death.  On  hearing  that  she  was 
the  plaintiff  in  a  weighty  suit  at  Cork,  he 
threw  up  important  briefs  and  returned 
the  retaining  fees,  went  down  from  Dublin, 
pleaded  the  cause,  and  won  (i.  34).  And 
it  is  said  that  he  never  passed  a  certain 
building  that  recalled  the  memory  of 
D'Esterre  without  uttering  a  prayer  for 
his  soul.  The  duel  was  in  1815.  At  a 
later  period,  he  formed  a  deliberate  reso- 
lution never  to  fight  another. 

O'Connell  is  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
man  who  desired  to  maintain  peace,  prop- 
erty, and  law.  Yet  his  case  exhibits  the 
diffcuities  which  are  certain  to  arise 
when,  as  in  Ireland,  legality  and  morality 
have  been  long  pitted  against  each  other 
in  those  provinces  of  numan  existence 
which  most  concern  the  vital  interests  of 
the  people.  Accordingly,  this  friend  of 
law  nevertheless  could  upon  occasion  rec- 
ommend not  only  exclusive  dealing  since 
known  as  boycotting,  but  exclusive  treat- 
ment outside  of  dealings  ;  and  the  carrying 
of  this  treatment  to  a  point  so  extreme  as, 
for  example,  the  erection  of  cribs  in  the 
chapels,  within  which  alone  those  who  had 
voted  wrong  were  to  be  allowed  to  pray. 
One  step  further  planted  men  in  the  do- 
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Toain  of  sheer  violence.  It  seems  hard  to 
4eay  that  this  step  was  sometimes  taken." 
The  violence  must  be  coademned,  and  so 
must  the  recommendatioa  which  was  the 
immediate  incentive ;  but  not  so  as  to 
blind  us  to  the  faci,  that  a  severer  coq- 
demnatioa  is  due  to  those,  who  maintained 
abominable  laws,  impossible  to  be  borne 
by  human  beings  except  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject slavery.  The  tyranny  of  the  landlord, 
which  was  then  counteracted  by  the  tyr- 
anny of  outrage,  received  in  1871  a  deadly 
blow  from  the  introduction  of  secret  vot- 
ing, and  another  heavy  stroke  ID  1885  from 
the  extensioQof  the  franchise.  Theresult 
has  been  that  exclusive  dealing,  and  such 
exclusive  treatment  as  may  now  follow  it, 
have  come  to  be  as  a  rule  effectually  disso- 
ciated from  outrage  ;  and  coercion,  which 
has  lost  its  warrant,  assumes  an  aspect 
more  odious  than  ever,  because  it  is  di- 
rected against  action  the  same  in  essence 
aa  tbat  which  has  been  found  essential  for 
self-defence  by  the  order-loving  workmen 
of  Great  Britain,  and  which  is  effectually 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  law. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  roan  who 
has  attained  to  equal  aggregate  excellence 
with  O'Connell  in  the  threefold  oratory 
of  the  bar,  the  platform,  and  the  senate. 
As  a  Parliamentary  speaker,  no  one,  in 
matching  him  with  his  contemporaries  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  have  rele- 
gated him  to  the  second  class;  but  it 
might  be  difficult  to  find  his  exact  place  In 
the  first.  He  was  greatest  when  answer- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  moment  in  extemfio- 
rary  bursts,  and  least  great  when  charging 
himself  with  extended  and  complex  expo- 
sition. As  an  advocate  it  may,  I  appre- 
hend, be  asked,  without  creating  surprise, 
whether  the  entire  century  has  produced 
any  one  more  eminent ;  though  (not  to 
■peak  of  the  living)  Follett,  had  he  been 
spared  to  run  his  whole  career,  would  have 
been  a  formidable  rival,  while  Scarlett 
probably  never  once  missed  the  mark 
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It   is    here    that 


Brougham,  greatly  his  superior  in  Parlia- 
mcDtary  eloquence  and  in  general  attain- 
ments, falls  so  far  behind  him.  As  orator 
of  the  platform,  he  may  challenge  all  the 
world  ;  for  whoever  in  the  same  degree  as 
O'Connell  trained  and  disciplined,  stirred 
and  soothed,  a  people  ? 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought  to 
accord  to  him  also  the  character  of  an 
excellent  statesman.  The  world  knows 
bim  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
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posal  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Ireland.  Now  I  would  venture  to  pro- 
pound as  the>  criteria  of  statesmanship, 
properly  so  called,  first,  the  capacity  to 
embrace  broad  principles  and  to  hold  them 
fast,  secondly,  the  faculty  which  can  dis- 
tinguish between  means  and  ends,  and 
can  treat  the  first  in  entire  subordination 
to  the  last.  To  both  these  criteria  the 
life  of  O'Connell  fully  answers.  He  never 
for  a  moment  changed  his  end;  he  never 
hesitated  to  change  his  means.  His  end 
was  the  restoration  of  the  public  life  of 
Ireland;  and  he  pursued  it,  from  his  youth 
to  his  old  age,  with  unfaltering  fidelity  and 
courage.  In  this  cardinal  respect,  he  drew 
no  distinction  between  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland  and  Protestant  Ireland.  Nay,  he 
subordinated  not  civil  equality  alone,  but 
even  toleration  for  his  co-religionists,  to 
the  political  independence  and  unity  of 
Ireland,  always  under  the  British  crown. 
Perhaps  the  very  noblest  epitaph  that 
could  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  would 
be  a  passage  from  the  speech  which  he 
delivered,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  at  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
opposition  to  the  Union,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1800;  •  — 

Let  every  man  who  feels  with  me  prodaini 
that,  if  the  alternative  were  ofiered  him  of 
Union,  or  the  re-enactment  of  the  penal  code 
in  all  its  pristine  horrors,  that  he  would  pre- 
fer without  hesitation  the  latter,  as  the  lesser 
and  more  suSerable  evil ;  that  he  would  rather 
confide  in  the  justice  of  his  brethren,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  have  already  lib- 
erated him,t  than  lay  his  country  at  the  feet 
of  foreigners. 

This  exalted  sentiment  drew  forth 
"  much  and  marked  approbation."  O'Con- 
nell was  true  to  it  in  proposing  the  repeal. 
Whatever  difficulties  that  measure  might 
now  entail,  they  had  by  experience  been 
shown  to  be  at  that  time  altogether  secon- 
dary. Mr.  Burke  allowed  to  them  no 
weight  whatever.  O'Connell  had  lived 
through  the  horrors  that  preceded  and 
brought  about  the  Union.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  Englishmen  could  have  had 
a  parallel  experience  in  their  own  country, 
they,  Tory  as  well  as  Liberal,  would  have 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  O'Connell,  and 
that  with  their  heads  as  well  as  with  their 
hearts.  Repeal  was  the  one  obvious,  di- 
rect, and  natural  means  of  repairing  the 
specific  mischief,  nor  was  it  then  his  busi- 
ness to  appreciate  the  inconveniences  of 
reversal;  though  it  was  doubtless  a  duty 
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to  take  them  into  view  when,  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  he  became  charged 
as  a  legislator  with  public  and  imperial 
cares.  And  this  is  the  very  thing  that, 
when  the  occasion  arose,  he  showed  that 
he  was  able  to  do,  and  did. 

On  the  second  accession  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  power,  he  thought  that  he  saw 
his  opportunity  for  an  alternative  policy. 
That  remarkable  man,  who  has  often  been 
accused  of  political  indifiEerentism,  had 
filled  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  chief 
secretary;  and  his  experience,  as  Mr. 
Lamb,  seems  not  to  have  been  lost  upon 
him.  In  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  was 
prime  minister,  O^Connell  writes  (i.  148): 
"With  Mr.  Lamb,  1  would  forfeit  my 
head  if  we  did  not  un-Orange  Irelana, 
and  make  the  Protestants  content  and 
good,  and  the  Catholics  devotedly  loyal ; 
for  our  disposition  truly  leans  to  loyalty." 

Early  in  1835  came  the  epoch  of  what 
was  termed  the  Lichfield  compact.  "  Com- 
pact there  was  none,"  says  Earl  Russell 
(ii.  2),  but  an  alliance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  honorable,  nothing  more  wise. 
O^Connell  was  readv,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
to  try  out  fairly  and  fully  the  experiment 
of  government  from  London,  and  on  the 
condition  of  justice  to  Ireland,  if  attaina- 
ble, to  waive,  even  to  abandon,  the  policy 
of  repeal.  Such  was  the  extent  of  his  con- 
cession :  **a  real  Union,  or  no  Union  "  (ii. 
59,  compare  105).  Justice  to  Ireland  em- 
braced two  great  items.  The  first  was  that 
of  legislative  reforms.  The  second  was 
the  substitution  of  a  national  for  an  anti- 
national  spirit  in  Irish  administration. 
For  the  second,  and  hardly  the  less  diffi- 
cult, of  these  a  rare  instrument  was  at 
hand  in  the  person  of  Drummond,*  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Lord  Althorp,  who  now 
became  under-secretary  in  Dublin,  and 
who  appears,  by  a  singular  combination 
of  courage,  sagacity,  and  tact,  to  have 
reversed  the  movement  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  in  Ireland,  and  inspired  its 
people  for  the  first  time  with  a  dawning 
hope,  and  yet  never  to  have  supplied  the 
Orange  party,  then  strong  in  Parliament, 
with  the  means  of  establishing  a  charge 
of  partiality  against  him,  and  of  thus 
showing  that  one  abusive  system  had  onlv 
been  supplanted  by  another.  0*Connefl 
supported  the  government,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  avowed  intention,  with  fidelity  and 
patience.     But  the  legislative  portion  of 

*  As  thi»  article  is  going  to  press,  I  hear  that  the 
life  of  Mr.  Drummond  by  NCr.  Barry  O'Brien  is  on  the 
point  of  appearing.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  extremely  well  fitted  for  his 
task  ;  and  the  career  of  Mr.  Drummond  forms  an  in- 
dispensable link  in  the  chain  of  Irish  history.— W.  E.  G. 


the  scheme  was  sickly  from  the  first,  and 
grew  sicklier  still.  The  Irish  Church  es- 
tablishment remained  in  its  monstrous 
integrity.  Even  municipal  reform  was 
combated  for  seven  years,  and  then  given 
in  a  shape  such  as  to  humiliate  the  country 
that  received  it,  by  perpetuating  the  prin- 
ciple of  inequality.  Drummond  died. 
The  ministry  declined,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  to  its  honor  and  some  other- 
wise. I  regret  to  record  that  amone  the 
reasons  for  their  gradual  loss  of  favor 
with  the  English  people  was  their  honest 
and  persistent  endeavor  to  mitigate  or 
redress  a  part  at  least  of  the  grievances  of 
Ireland.  In  1840  O^Connell  confesses  (i. 
230)  the  failure  of  his  conciliatory  plan  ; 
and  the  accession  of  the  opposition  to 
power,  in  August,  1841,  seems  to  have 
struck  for  him  the  keynote  of  absolute 
despair. 

But  the  flexibility  of  his  mind  was  inde- 
fectible; and  the  rebounding  force  of  its 
elasticity  was  still  to  be  shown.  Failing 
with  repeal,  and  failing  with  justice  to 
Ireland,  he  turned  to  what  appears,  in 
these  pages  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
roughly  applied  name  of  federalism. 
Miss  Cusack  has  published  *  a  curious 
note  by  Mr.  Butt,  which  states  with  con- 
siderable appearance  of  authority  that,  in 
1844,  the  Liberal  leaders  met  and  resolved 
to  offer  to  O^Connell  a  Parliament  for 
Irish  affairs,  under  a  system  of  federal 
union  with  Great  Britain.  We  must  still 
hope  for  further  elucidation  of  so  remark- 
able a  statement.  What  is  indisputable 
is  that  O^Connell  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly prepared  to  adopt  this  guarded 
means  of  reanimating  and  embodying  the 
national  life  of  Ireland.  In  a  letter  of 
October,  1844,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Re- 
peal Association,  he  gives  his  (ull  adhesion 
to  this  plan,  and  sets  forth  its  principle  at 
great  length  (ii.  433-48),  though  after  the 
manner  o?  a  man  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self to  be  on  the  eve  of  practical  legisla- 
tion. He  declares,  however  (446^  an 
actual  preference  for  it  over  repeal  pure 
and  simple. 

In  general  he  had  a  mean  estimate  of 
his  coadjutors  in  Ireland,  and  calls  them 
'*the  species  of  animals  with  which  I  had 
to  carry  on  my  warfare  with  the  common 
enemy  (ii.  183).  His  Parliamentary  fol- 
lowing was  mostly  of  an  inferior  stamp, 
whence  the  sobriquet  of  O^Connell's  tail. 
They  stand  in  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  the  body,  of  about  the  same  numeri- 
cal strength,  which  supported  Mr.  Pamell 

*  Life  and  Times,  ii.  70a. 
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in  tbe  Parliament  of  1 8So ;  and  they  could 
do  little  to  lighten  the  mulEitudiooua  cares 
of  their  chief.  One  of  tbe  revelations 
supplied  by  these  volumes  exhibits  the 
cruel  pungency  of  those  cares  in  a 
point  not  hitherto  known  or  appreciated. 
Through  all  the  ^ears  of  Herculean  la- 
bor entailed  by  his  Parliamentary  dom- 
inance, and  notwithstanding  the  large 
sums,  sometimes  exceeding  16,000/.  (i. 
202),  placed  at  his  disposal  from  year  to 
year  by  the  Irish  nation,  he  lived  almost 
.  from  day  to  day  under  the  pressure  of  Ihc 
roost  acute  pecuniary  anxieties.*  It  was 
probably  with  some  idea  of  forethought 
for  his  family  that  he  founded,  or  shared 
in  founding,  a  bank  and  a  brewery  (i.  421, 
442,  ii.  194) ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  had  much  to  do  in  the  making  or 
marring  of  bis  fortunes.  The  only  signs 
of  heavy  personal  expenditure  in  these 
volumes  are  that  he  was  compelled  to 
have  several  residences,  that  bis  frequent 
and  rapid  journeys  must  have  been  ex- 
pensive, that  his  charities  (to  which  be 
pays  a  touchingly  minute  attention)  were 
liberal,  and  that  his  free  and  large  nature 
delighted  10  expand  itself  in  hospitality 
al  Darrynane.  No  account  is  presented 
on  tbe  pages  before  us ;  but  we  are  safe  in 
conjecturing  that  the  rent  would  have  met 
all  these  charges  over  and  over  again; 
and  they  do  nothing  to  explain  bis  con- 
stant use  of  the  instrument  of  credit,  his 
Tesort  10  tbe  expedients  of  renewal,  his 
casting  himself,  again  and  again,  some- 
times in  despair,  on  the  ingenuity,  the 
devotion,  and  the  patience  ol  his  idend 
and  agent  Mr.  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  who  plays 
a  silent  part  in  the  narrative,  but  whose 
parts  and  gifts  must  in  their  line  have  been 
as  remarkable,  as  hisactive  friendship  was 
invaluable.  The  explanation  evidently 
lies  in  tbe  ravenous  demands,  at  that  date, 
of  Parliamentary  life,  the  heavy  charges 
of  elections  and  petitions,  and  in  the  fact 
that  on  him  seems  to  have  lain  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  pecuniary  engagements  of 
many  seats  and  persons  besides  his  own 
and  those  of  his  family.  We  are  told  of 
a  single  dissolution  which  brings  him 
(ii.  53)  five  contests,  and  five  election  peti- 
tions. He  is  too  brave  to  complain  readily, 
but  sometimes  it  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
On  the  nth  of  July,  1842,  he  writes  to 
Fitzpatrick;  "Want  is  literally  killing 
me.  I  have  grown  ten  years  older  from 
my  incessant  pecuniary  anxiety,  God 
Uess  you,  my  dear  friend  "  (ii.  zSgl).  But 
never,  so  far  as  appears,  was  there  a  man 
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more  truly  superior  to  money ;  its  roaster, 
not  its  slave.  At  bis  death,  his  personal 
property  was  sworn  under  21,800/.  This 
value  consisted  principally,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, of  insurances  on  his  life,  which  it 
was  bis  practice  to  make  largely.  But  bis 
debts  were  not  less  than  20,752/. ;  so  the 
true  value  of  his  personal  estate  was  no 
more  than  1,048/,  He  himself  states  tbe 
landed  estate  of  the  family  to  have  been 
worth  i,Qool.  ptr  annum. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  he  was 
occasionally  also  pierced  by  the  stings  of 
ingratitude.  The  Enghsb  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  owed  everything  to  him,  had  a 
club  called  the  Cisalpine  Club(i.  186).  In 
May,  1829,  the  very  time  of  bis  victory  on 
their  behalf,  they  blackballed  O'Connell. 
Let  us  hope  it  was  some  small  minority  ; 
but  he  calls  them  "  the  English  Catholics." 
At  the  best  it  is  bad  enough,  Burdett  in 
1835,  before  his  great  "recant  of  patriot- 
ism," wrote,  as  Greville  *  tells  us,  to  the 
managers  of  Brooks's  to  propose  his  ex- 
pulsion ;  but  he  was  at  that  time  indispen- 
sable to  the  Whig  party.  There  are  sto- 
ries of  social  exclusion  practised  against 
him  by  the  ministers;  but,  if  they  are 
true,  it  might  be  due  to  tbe  fear  of  offend- 
ing weak  brethren  among  their  party. 

O'Connell  owns  himself  to  bave  been 
vain,  but  it  was  with  an  Innocuous  and 
sportive  vanity,  that  played  upon  tbe  sur- 
face of  his  character.  But  bow  readily 
he  would  have  abdicated  his  leadership 
appears  suScientlv  from  bis  own  declara* 
tions.f  His  ample  faculty  of  wit,  and  his 
intense  love  of  fun,  may  have  sometimes 
too  easily  incUned  him  to  a  jest,  even  upon 
men  whom  be  most  respected.  He  was 
sanguine  in  a  degree  almost  ludicrous; 
and  he  was  given  to  exaggeration.  In 
1837  he  declares  {ii.  So)  be  had  two  hun- 
dred letters  a  day,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
letters  usually  were  charged  from  sixpence 
to  eightcenpence  apiece,  and  prepayment 
was  unusual.  The  scenery  at  Darrynane 
was  "the  finest,  the  most  majestic  in  the 
world"  (ii.  293).  The  beagles  were  be- 
yond all  rivalry ;  and  his  own  performances 
as  a  pedestrian  are  described  in  terms 
which  raise  the  smile  of  scepticism  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  remember  that  bis  fig- 
ure, diough  not  inactive,  was  eminently 
portly  as  well  as  too  large  in  scale  for 
superlative  activity.  On  the  dissolution 
of  1837  he  predicts  a  working  majority  of 
sixty  to  seventy,  which  proved  to  be  under 
twenty  ;  and  further  counts  upon  "  at  least 
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fifty'*  to  be  attracted  by  a  settled  minis-  rightly,  resolved  to  exempt  himself  from 

try,  of  whom  there  was  not  one.    In  early  the  consequences  then  usual ;  and  they 

days  he  thought  emancipation  certain  and  did  much  to  maintain,  and  something  at 

immediate  long  before  it  came;   further  least  colorably  to  warrant,  the  cruel  and 

on  he  was  not  less  confident  about  repeal,  inveterate  prejudice  against  Ireland,  which 

In   1835  the   Tories  were  down  (ii.  12)  at  that  time  possessed,  beyond  question, 

"forever."     In  1840  the   Tories  "never  the  minds  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  British 

will  regain  power "  (ii.  221-2).     In  the  people.     But  I  have  now  closed  the  list 

same  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (ii.  226)  of  the  faults  which,  so  far  as  I  see,  can  be 

"will  be  speedily  extinct  as  a  political  fairly  charged  against  him;  and  how  short 

man."    This  power  of  believing  what  he  and  light  a  list  it  is,  compared  with  the 

wished  was  probably  a  remedial  provision  catalogue  of  his  splendid  virtues,  and  of 

in  his  nature,  and  may  have  added  on  the  those  services  to  the  people  of  his  own 

whole  to  his  vast  but  heavily  taxed  work-  blood  which  have  assured  the  immortality 

ing  superiority.     If,  as  some  say,  he  was  and  the  brightness  of  his  fame ! 

dictatorial,  it  was  from  a  resistless  con-  In  all  the  separate  phases  of  his  life 

sciousness  of  superiority.     No  man  could  and  action,  which  were  numerous  beyond 

be  more  profoundly  deferential  and  hum-  the  common,  0*Connell  was  remarkable, 

ble  for  a  public  purpose,  but  for  a  personal  but  their  combination  into  a  whole,  and 

or  private  object  he  never  cringed.     His  the  character  he  presents  to  us  as  a  human 

tact  and  self-control  in  the  interest  of  his  being,  are  more  worthy  than  any  among 

clients  were  as  those  of  Odysseus.     But  bis  separate  gifts,  brilfiant  as  they  were, 

like  Odysseus  he  was  tempted  on  occa-  of  study  and  of  admiration.      In  many 

sion  ;  and  once,  in  court,  he  was  about  to  famous  persons  the  acted  life  seems  to  be 

waste  on  an  interruption  of  the  opposing  detached  from  the  inner  man.    These  be- 

counsel,  a  point  which  was  invaluable  for  long  to  the  category  of  responsible  beings, 

reply,   when    Blackburn,   who    was    em-  but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  that  respon- 

ployed  with  him  in  the  case,  pulled  him  sibility  was  conscious  and  applied,  how 

down   by    his    gown.     Irascible    without  far,  nay,  how  much  further,  dormant  and 

doubt  he  was,  and  highly  irascible;  but  he  forgotten.     Their  life  is  not  woven  into 

was  placable  in  a  not  less  eminent  degree,  continuity  by  a  solid  and  persistent  pur- 

From  Richmond  Bridewell  he  writes  to  pose.    Such  was  not  the  case  with  this 

Sheil,  who  had  joined  the  Whigs,   and  great  child  of  nature.    Nothing  in  him 

expostulates  with  him  on  his  conduct  (ii.  was  little,  nothing  was  detached  or  hetero- 

322-4).    But  mark  his  closing  paragraph  :  geneous.    In  the  assemblage  of  all  his 

...              J        ou  -1     i-  J  Li              .  properties  and  powers  he  was  one,  indi- 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sheil.     God  bless  you  ;;isj^i     ^^^  deeply  cut.     No  day  of  his 

Be  assured  of  my  friendship  and  personal    t-g^       *\a  u «     /  j  r  *u     ^  *     -^i 

regard.  I  am  sorfy.  sincerely  sorry,  we  part  ^'^^  could  be  severed  from  the  rest  with- 
in politics,  but  I  am  everahve  to  the  many  out  touching  the  essence  and  demolishing 
claims  you  have  on  my  gratitude  as  a  private  ^"®  whole.  If  he  ever  seemed  to  wander 
friend  and  a  public  man.  into  violence,  these  were  the  wanderings 
Ti-  *^ri^  ^t  1  of  a  moment;  his  boomerang  soon  came 
His  greatest  fault  seems  to  have  been  home.  Next  to  his  religion,  and  indeed 
his  too  ready  and  rash  indulgence  in  vio-  ^^der  the  direct  inspiration  of  his  reli- 
lent  language,  and  this  even  against  men  •  ^is  country  wa^  for  him  all  in  all 
whose  character  ought  to  have  shielded  ^^  ^ad  room  fo?  other  genuine  interests 
them  from  it  Thus  in  1832  he  published,  j^  ^is  large  and  sympathetic  nature,  but 
,n  a  paper  called  the  Cosmopo/t/e  (October  ^^ese  revolved  around  his  patriotism,  like 
6)  the  following  scurrilous  passage  :-  j^e  satellites  about  a  mighty  planet.  Few 
I  promise  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  been  indeed,  as  I  think,  of  those  who  eive  a 
guilty  of  the  most  gross  and  shameless  viola-  careful  perusal  to  these  pages,  willwith- 
tion  of  a  public  pledge  that  ever  disgraced  hold  their  assent  from  the  double  assertion 
any  British  minister  since  Parliament  was  first  that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  that  he  was 
mstituted.  I  do  expect  to  demonstrate  that  ^  good  man.  Upon  this  issue  the  volumes 
no  honest  man  can  vote  for  Lord  Althorp  in  _iL,  Kof^-«  ..^  ..fin  0..0KU  „«  *^  ♦..„  u;,«  . 
any  county  or  borough  without  being  content  °°J  ^^^^^^.  "^^^'^^  f  "^J^^^  "^  ^?  ^'^>  ^U"  ^ 
to  share  'A  his  guilt  tnd  disgrace.     ^  *°^» '°  ^''y'°^  ^'™'  ^o  ^7  ourselves.     For 

who  can  any  longer  doubt  that  some  debt 

Lord  Althorp  was  one  of  the  best,  truest,  is  still  due  to  him ;  that  he  was,  to  say 

and  purest  among  the  public  men  of  this  the  least,  both  over-censured  and  under- 

or  any  other  country.    Such  a  habit  of  valued?    By  many  he  was  taken   to  be 

hasty  and  uncurbed  invective  was  pecul-  unquestionably  a  ruffian,  probably  a  public 

iarly  blamable  in  a  man  who  had,  however  swindler    of    his    countrymen.      Besides 


being  a  great  and  a  good,  he  was  also  a 
disappointed  man.  The  sight  of  his  prom* 
Ised  land  was  not  given  to  his  longiag 
eyes.  But  as  a  prophet  of  a  coming  time 
he  fulfilled  his  niissioa.  It  seems  safe  to 
saj,  that  few  indeed  have  goae  to  their 
account  with  a  shorter  catalogue  oE  mis- 
taken aims,  Or  oC  wasted  opportuaities ; 
and  not  only  that  he  did  much,  but  that 
he  could  not  have  done  more. 
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In  the  last  volume  of  the 
dia  Britannica"  there  is  ; 
"War  "of  very  remarkable  excellence.  If 
the  author —  Colonel  Maurice,  Royal  Ar- 
tilleiY  —  bad  written  nothing  else,  this 
article  aloae  would,  I  think,  stamp  him  as 
Ibe  ablest  English  writer  on  military 
}ects.  He  has,  however,  givea  us  alrt 
several  well-thought-out,  admirably 
MDcd  works.  Amongst  them  "  The  Bal- 
ance of  Power  in  Europe  "  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope, and  displayed  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  he  there  placed  so  clearly  be- 
fore the  public.  Conversant  with  the  mil- 
itary history  of  all  times,  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  article  on  war  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  great  wars  of  this  century. 

Not  only  is  he  well  versed  ia  all  tne 
militaij  hterature  which  treats  of  the 
campaigns  in  the  Bismarck-VonMoltke 
epoch,  out  he  has  carefully  studied  on  the 
ground  the  positions  on  which  were  fought 
■naoy  of  the  hardest  contested  actions  of 
the  fast  Franco-German  War.  I  know  of 
DO  English  officer  who  possesses  such  a 
Slored-up  accumulation  of  strategical  facts 
and  tactical  information,  and  I  think  the 
severest  critic  who  reads  the  article  in 

Siestioo  will  readily  admit  that  Colonel 
aurice  is  well  able  to  group  instructivelv 
the  arguments  he  bases  on  that  knowl- 
edge, and  to  state  them  in  clear,  nervous 
English,  which  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

Whilst  this  article  on  war  is  one  tliat 
will  deeply  interest  every  soldier,  the  gen- 
eral reader  owes  Colonel  Maurice  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  clear  and  concise  tnan- 
—  'o  which  he  explains  what  are  myste- 


riM 
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lated.  I  refer  to  thi 
is  that  an  army  cannot 
itrated   and   in  lighting 


question  of  why 
always  be  conci 

slowly;    why  it    is    one    army   docs   no 
always  attacic  the  other  in  flank;  what  i. 
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long  to  pass 

series  of  moves  or  manceuvres,  succeeds 
in  taking  the  other  al  a  disadvantage,  and 
whilst  amusing  and  detaining  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  with  a  vastly 
inferior  detachment,  is  thus  able  to  be 
much  superior  to  him  in  strength  at  the 
most  vital  point.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  obtain  food  for  ourselves  and  servants 
without  any  difBculty,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  fifty  thousand  men  and  twenty 
thousand  horses  collected  together  intoone 
locality  require,  besides  water,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  weight  of  food  dail;^. 
It  cannot  be  obtained  locally,  so  most  of  it 
has  to  be  brought  up  from  the  rear  by  rail- 
way or  in  horsed  wagons. 

Much  of  the  impatience  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple at  home,  during  our  little  wars,  at  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
operations,  arises  from  ; ignorance  upon 
the  points  I  have  specinedT  A  man  who 
takes  his  afternoon  walk  through  by-paths 
and  across  country  finds  some  difficulty  in 
eiplainiog  to  himself  why  it  is  that  armies 
can  only  move  on  roads.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  article  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  will  in  future  prevent  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  Inform  us  upon  all 
the  daily  occurrences  in  every  campaign, 
from  repeating  errors,  into  which  a  short 
study  of  the  science  they  write  about 
would  have  prevented  them  from  falling. 

Military  history  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  war  formed  in  past  ages  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  education  of  all  great 
public  men.  It  is,  I  think,  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  those  who  aspire  to  be 
British  statesmen  no  longer  study  these 
subjects.  A  careful  attention  to  the  sci- 
ence of  perspective  might  quite  as  well  be 
omitted  from  the  education  of  an  artist. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  knowledge  of 
Vegelius  and  of  the  best  contemporary 
works  on  war,  was  regarded  as  of  equal 
importance  to  a  statesman,  as  a  knowledge 
of  Vatel,  Adam  Smith,  or  Blackstone. 
The  study  of  the  art  of  war,  that  is,  really, 
of  its  practice,  is  the  especial  province  of 
the  professional  soldier,  but  the  great 
principles  of  its  science  can  be  as  easily 
comprehended  as  any  book  of  Euclid  by 
all  clear-headed  men  alike.  Although  a 
little  knowledge  of  war  may  be  a  very 
dangerous  possession  to  the  ruler  or  min- 
ister who  is  unwise  enough  to  interfere 
directly  in  the  movements  and  distribution 
of  armies,  as,  for  example,  both  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Davis  did,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  clear  conception  of  war's  first  prin- 
ciples would  have  saved  England  from 
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several  rash  and  ill-starred  undertakings, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Had  our  Cabinet 
in  1854  had  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  war,  a  little  army  that  was 
incapable  of  taking  the  field,  and  was  defi- 
cient in  all  the  civil  departments,  stores, 
transport,  etc.,  which  are  to  an  array  what 
steam  is  to  the  engine,  would  never  have 
been  thrown  ashore  in  the  Crimea,  to  fight 
a  Russian  army  and  take  Sebastopol. 
More  recent  instances  might  be  quoted, 
but  I  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Whilst  I  believe  the  main  principles  of 
war  are  today  as  they  were  when  Napo- 
leon with  a  small  army  fought  that  splen- 
did campaign  of  1814,  and  dealt  out 
crushing  blows  right  and  left  upon  the 
disunited  allied  forces,  yet  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  practice  of  war  now,  as  car- 
ried out  with  huge  armies,  is  very  different. 
The  small  army  in  a  central  position  was 
easily  moved,  now  in  one  direction,  then 
again  towards  an  opposite  point  of  the 
compass.  But  large  armies  cannot  be 
thus  manipulated.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  feed  and  supplv  them  along  lines  of 
communication  well  studied  beforehand, 
but  when  the  direction  is  changed  from 
day  to  day,  and  forced  marches  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  plan  adopted,  any  such 
operations  as  those  so  brilliantly  executed 
by  the  French  army  in  1814,  are  out  of 
the  question  when  a  large  army  is  con- 
cerned. This  can  be  easily  understood 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  roads  in  any  theatre  of 
war  which  will  enable  a  small  army  to 
move  with  rapidity,  may  be  entirely  insuffi- 
cient for  the  advance  of  those  enormous 
armies  that  are  now  placed  in  the  field. 
One  ordinary  army  corps,  with  its  train 
of  about  a  thousand  wagons,  marching  by 
one  road,  covers  about  thirty  miles  of  it. 
The  reader  will  therefore  easily  under- 
stand that  the  concentration  alone  for  a 
great  battle  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  Continental  warfare  is  by  itself  one 
good  day's  work.  The  practice  of  war 
in  Europe  now  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  when  Napoleon,  in  1796,  descend- 
ing from  the  Maritime  Alps,  pounced  rap- 
idly first  on  one  portion  of  his  enemy  s 
army  and  then  upon  another.  Railways 
and  telegraphs  have,  of  course,  done  a 
great  deal  to  help  to  move  armies  and  to 
feed  them  when  moving,  but  these  facili- 
ties do  not  compensate  for  the  greater 
difficulties  under  which  war  is  undertaken 
when  armies  are  counted,  not  by  thou- 
sands as  formerly,  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  at  present. 

In  defining  the  difference  between  strat- 


egy and  tactics,  as  being  respectively 
concerned,  the  first  with  the  theatre  of 
war,  the  latter  with  the  battle-field,  I  think 
Colonel  Maurice  somewhat  restricts  too 
much  the  subjects  embraced  under  the 
heading  of  tactics.  Battles  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  marches  and  outpost  and 
reconnaissance  duties  are  every-day  occu- 
pations with  troops  in  the  field.  Yet  few 
will  deny  that  all  these  minor  operations 
are  tactical  in  their  nature.  They  are 
certainly  not  strategical.  I  should  de- 
scribe them  as  the  tactical  incidents  of 
strategy  that  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  battle-field.  Colonel  Maurice 
describes  with  great  clearness  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  war  is  now  waged 
from  those  under  which  it  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  In  doing  so  he 
naturally  dwells  upon  the  danger  which 
the  employment  of  the  huge  armies  of  to- 
day n,ow  entails  upon  a  commander-in-chief, 
through  being  forced  without  his  consent 
into  a  battle  at  any  moment,  by  the  action 
of  subordinate  generals.  In  referring  to 
the  early  phase  of  the  1870  war,  that  is, 
to  the  battles  of  Weissenburg,  W6rth, 
Spicheren,  Colombey  •  Nouilly,  and  of 
Mars-la-Tour,  he  says  they  were  "  brought 
on  by  the  determination  of  subordinate 
leaders,  and  were  not  designed  before- 
hand, either  by  the  king's  headquarters  or 
by  the  headouarters  of  any  one  of  the 
three  armies  "  then  in  the  field.  The  Ger- 
man army  was  invading  France;  it  had 
taken  the  initiative,  and  of  necessity  had 
to  accept  the  contingency  of  battle  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  was  offered.  If  the 
French  were  overtaken  they  were  attacked 
at  once,  and  when  found  in  position  the 
German  general  in  command  of  the  lead- 
ing troops  went  straight  for  them  with 
whatever  troops  he  had  at  hand,  knowing 
he  would  be  supported  from  the  rear  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  every  hour,  and 
that  all  columns  whose  commanders  could 
hear  the  cannonade,  would  be  straightway 
marched  to  his  assistance.  The  Prussian 
headquarters  in  rear  could  not  and  did  not 
exercise  any  effective  control  over  the 
when  or  the  where  the  battles  I  have 
named  were  fought.  This  policy,  how- 
ever, was  successful  everywhere  in  1870. 
Indeed  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  defeats  in  1866,  of 
Langensalza  and  of  Trautenau,  we  have 
no  means  of  judging  how  the  German 
training  for  war  would  enable  their  army 
to  bear  the  strain  of  serious  defeat.  That 
a  beaten  army  should  be  able  to  retreat  in 
safety  and  attack  again,  almost  immedi- 
atelv  it  must  not  only  have  reached  the 


highest  perfection  in  baltle-trainiag,  but 
it  must  bave  that  species  of  pluck  which 
enables  the  knocked  down  and  severely 
punished  pugilist  to  "come  again,  "''  ~ 
to  the  post." 

Great  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
military  training  nil)  cause  troops  to  en- 
gage vastly  superior  forces  in  a.  retain- 
ing battle,  such  as  that  of  Mars-ia-Tour, 
but  it  is  only  an  inherited  haughtiness  of 
descent  that  will  enable  a  people  to  bear 
up  against  repeated  defeats,  month  after 
month  for  several  years,  as  the  United 
States  did  in  the  Confederate  war,  with  a 
dodged,  fixed  determination  to  fight  on 
until  victory  crowned  their  efforts.  It  is, 
I  believe,  only  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  who  would  have  persevered  as  the 
Northern  Slates  of  America  then  did.  The 
genius  of  a  people  —  the  outcome  of  race 
peculiarities  —  has  great  iatlueace  tipon 
the  conduct  of  a  war,  and  still  more  upon 
its  final  result.  Superiorttyinguns,  rifles, 
and  battle-training  may  for  a  period  en- 
able the  inferior  to  lord  over  the  superior 
race,  but  in  the  end  blood  will  tell,  and  the 
people  which  possess  as  their  inheritance 
the  roost  stohd  determination,  joined  to 
great  power  of  body  and  soundness  of 
health,  must  eventually  win.  Hence  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  determi- 
nation of  all  war  problems.  The  race 
peculiarities  which  so  seriously  affect  the 
individual  soldier,  the  love  of  regiment, 
and  the  military  spirit,  which  influence  the 
militarv  units  into  which  they  are  distrib- 
uted, tne  value  of  the  battle- training  im- 
parted to  every  squad,  the  ability  with 
which  divisions,  army  corps,  etc.,  are 
manipulated,  all  are  important  elements 
which    combine   to   complicate   the  solu- 

Surely  there  is  no  student  of  war  who 
is  not  well  versed  la  all  the  maxims  of 
Napoleon.  Many  of  them  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  generally  accepted 
rules  in  strategy.  Colonel  Maurice  falls 
foul  of  those  who  venture  to  assert  that 
certaiit  commanders  won  victories  in  vio- 
lation of  the  "principles  of  war,"  and 
without  doubt  he  is  substantially  correct. 
To  illustrate  his  meaning  he  points  out, 
with  sound  appreciation  of  those  prin- 
ciples, how  faulty  the  Prussian  plan  of 
invasion  of  Bohemia  in  1866  would  have 
been  if  the  intrinsic  military  value  of  the 
two  contending  armies  had  been  at  all 
equal.  The  Prussians  then  invaded  Bo- 
hemia with  two  distinct  armies  operating 
from  two  independent  bases  far  remover 
one  from  the  other,  and  coramunicaiinj 
with    one    another    only   by    telegraph: 
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through  Berlin.  I  think  it  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted  that  had  the  ^reat  Na- 
poleon been  in  Marshal  Benedik's  place, 
the  fate  o£  the  Prussians  would  have  been 
that  of  Wurmser  in  ijgS-j.  But  would 
Von  Moltke  have  ventured  upon  such  at 
operation  if  he  had  had  a  Napoleon  as  an 
antagonist?  I  think  not.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  where  a  great  general  knew 
when  be  could,  and  consequently  ought, 
to  disregard  what  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  commonly  accepted  rule  of  strategy. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
he  disregarded  it  in  accordance  with  a 
calculation  based  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  position,  of  the  genius  of  the 
leader  opposed  to  him,  and  of  the  exact 
time  it  would  take  that  leader  to  concen- 
trate in  the  hopes  of  beating  the  Prussian 
armies  in  detail.  I  maintain,  therefore, 
that  in  reality  Von  Moltke's  plan  was  not 
only  sound  and  safe,  but  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  greatest  of  all  war  prin- 
ciples, namely,  to  devise  your  plans  in 
accordance  with  what  you  know  to  be 
your  enemy's  position,  his  intentions,  his 
genius  for  war,  and  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  his  army.  Von  Moltke  won 
because  be  attended  to  the  first  great 
axiom  of  war,  that  ia  to  know  everythng 
about  j'our  enemy. 

Whilst  fully  recognizing  how  greatly 
changed  are  the  conditions  under  which 
wars  are  now  conducted,  it  is,  I  think,  the 
greatest  folly  to  imagine  that  consequently 
we  can  learn  nothing  of  importance  from 
the  history  of  past  campaigns.  A  study 
of  all  military  history  is  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent of  war,  and  there  is  no  campaign 
whose  story  does  not  a&ord  some  lesson, 
some  precept  of  value  to-day. 

Formerly  we  depended  upon  the  perfect 
drilling  of  our  men;  henceforward  it  is 
upon  me  efficiency  of  battle-training  and 
fire-discipline  we  shall  have  to  rely.  Un- 
less our  regiments  be  first-rate  in  both 
those  points,  we  can  no  longer  hope  for 
victory,  although  they  may  be  able  to 
march  past  like  a  wall,  and  go  through  the 
most  complicated  barrack-yard  evolutions 
with  the  utmost  precision. 

The  new  conditions  of  war  require  far 
more  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  ofli- 
cers  and  private  soldiers  to  fit  them  for 
it  than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  1870 
numerous  mistakes  in  tactics  and  in  troop- 
leading  were  made.  So  it  will  always  be 
under  present  war  conditions,  where  the 

dividual  action  of  each  fighting  man,  of 
each  small  group  in  the  firing  line,  means 
so  much.  The  details  upon  which  success 
depends  must  be  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
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that  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of 
error  have  been  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Colonel  Maurice  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  whose 
character  malice  so  long  sought  to  blacken, 
and  upon  whom  failure  entailed  the  igno- 
rant verdict  of  military  incapacity.  The 
careful  criticism  of  the  military  student 
has  at  length  shown  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  few  great  commanders  England  has 
ever  had,  but  it  is  only  through  the  most 
graceful  and  pathetic  of  poems  that  his 
memory  has  been  saved  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  cruel  English  custom  ruthlessly 
condemns  the  unsuccessful  general.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
have  ever  become  the  great  man  he  was, 
had  not  the  more  brilliant  Moore  been 
sacrificed  at  Corunna  through  his  belief  in 
the  lying  promises  of  a  lazy  and  ignorant 
ally.  Belief  in  that  same  ally  afterwards, 
nearly  ruined  Wellington  and  his  army  at 
Talavera. 

In  an  article  such  as  that  now  under 
review,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  non- 
military  reader  a  just  conception  of  war, 
because  he  has  generally  the  verv  crudest 
notion  of  what  an  army  m  the  field  is  like. 
The  ordinary  Englishman  is  apt  to  im- 
agine that  there  is  some  close  resemblance 
between  an  Aldershot  field-day  and  a  bat- 
tle ;  that  even  the  time-honored  manoeu- 
vres in  Hyde  Park  have  some  counterpart 
in  war.  Colonel  Maurice  has,  however, 
managed  to  give  the  general  reader  a  very 
good  notion  of  what  cruel  war  is  now 
really  like.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  pomp 
and  glorious  circumstance,  and  each  new 
invention  in  the  destructive  power  of  guns 
and  explosives  makes  it,  alas!  necessary 
to  bury  some  old  cherished  custom,  and 
to  rob  war  of  some  of  its  romance.  The 
brief  description  given  of  army  transport 
and  of  lines  of  communication  is  so  clear, 
that  henceforward  all  the  information 
which  is  really  necessary  for  a  just  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
without  poring  through  military  books, 
which  are  generally  uninteresting  to  all 
but  soldiers.  An  army  is,  now  more  than 
ever,  like  a  boy*s  kite.  In  each  case  a 
long  line  extends  backwards,  which,  if 
severed,  brings  starvation  on  the  army, 
and  brings  the  kite  to  the  ground.  In 
both  instances,  this  long  line  is  vulnerable. 
In  the  field,  its  protection  alone  often 
requires  a  small  army.  A  slight  shock 
anywhere  along  that  long  weak  tail  is  felt 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  army  itself,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  strokes  in  war, 
is  to  cut  this  line  of  communication  along 
which  your  enemy  draws  all  his  reinforce- 


ments and  supplies.  A  modern  army  is 
such  a  very  complicated  organism,  that 
any  interruption  in  the  line  of  communica- 
tion tends  to  break  up  and  destroy  its 
very  life. 

Even  a  well-carried-out  threatened  at- 
tack upon  the  base  or  line  of  communica- 
tion often  checks  the  advance  of  an  enemy 
as  e£Eectually  as  a  direct  attack  made  upon 
the  enemy's  army  itself.  Your  opponent 
must  largely  reduce  his  fighting  force  in 
front,  in  orcfer  to  save  his  communications, 
and  in  so  doing  gives  you  a  chance  of 
meeting  him  with  superior  forces  at  some 
objective  point,  the  possession  of  which 
may  seriously  influence  the  result  of  the 
war.  This  is  a  feint  which,  in  many  forms, 
is  often  attempted  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  weaken  the  point  you  have 
selected  for  attack.  Against  it  you  will 
then  be  able  to  bring  your  concentrated 
strength,  an  object  which  is  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  both  strategy  and  tactics.  A 
victory  gained  under  those  circumstances 
shoula  be  so  overwhelming,  that  it  should 
not  only  break  up  the  military  organiza- 
tion, but  the  very  fighting  spirit  of  your 
enemy.  It  should  destroy  the  confidence 
which  each  individual  soldier  has  in  him- 
self, and  that  mutual  co-operation  of  all 
ranks  and  units  which  is  the  soul  of  a 
modern  army,  and  which  can  alone  bold  it 
together.  The  reputation  for  skill  and  for 
success  you  thus  acquire  is  a  fresh  incen- 
tive to  your  own  men,  and  has  a  corre- 
spondingly depressing  influence  upon  the 
spirits  and  confidence  of  your  enemy. 

Colonel  Maurice  combats  the  old  and 
commonly  accepted  apothegm,  that  whilst 
the  science  of  strategy  is  constant,  and  its 
teaching  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Hannibal,  the  art  of  tactics  varies 
from  age  to  age,  being  obliged  to  follow  all 
changes  in  the  arts  of  destruction.  He 
contends  that,  as  human  progress  improves 
and  revolutionizes  what  he  very  aptly 
terms  the  "implements  of  strategy,"  that 
what  I  would  call  the  guiding  principles 
of  strategy,  and  the  rules  deduced  from 
them,  change  also.  According  to  my  no- 
tions, these  changes  may  intensify  or 
lessen  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  vio- 
lation of  those  principles,  and  may  alter 
the  practice  of  strategy,  but  not  its  great 
elementary  rules.  The  greatest  of  all 
these  rules  of  war,  one  which  applies 
equally  to  both  strategy  and  tactics,  is  so 
to  move  and  manipulate  your  army  as  to 
succeed  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  a  de- 
cisive struggle  where  he  is  forced  to  fight 
your  concentrated  army  with  only  scat- 
tered and  disseminated  forces.    To  fight 
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the  enemy  in  detail  with  all  your  concen- 
trated strength,  is  in  fact  the  first  great 
object  at  which  strategy  aims.  If  on  the 
day  of  battle  yours  snail  be  much  the 
stronger  side,  your  strategy  is  good ;  and 
if  your  troops  go  into  action  in  better  con- 
dition, morally  and  physically  —  better  fed 
and  therefore  stronger  and  more  healthy, 
in  better  fettle,  and  therefore  in  greater 
confidence  of  victory  —  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  great  strategical  suc- 
cess even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  in  which  they  will  engage  under  the 
most  satisfactory  tactical  conditions. 

The  new  "  implements  "  of  strategy  are 
railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones, steamships  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
canals,  improved  and  macadamized  roads, 
all  improved  modes  of  conveyance,  such 
as  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. ;  lastly,  com- 
pressed food.  As  an  illustration  of  how 
these  implements  now  differ  from  those  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  think 
how  different  would  have  been  Napoleon's 
position  at  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army,  if  the  railways  and  telegraphs 
which  now  connect  that  place  with  the 
Rhine  frontier  had  existed  in  1812.  The 
military  student  will  readily  admit  the 
difference  there  would  have  been  under 
sacb  circumstances  in  the  result  of  the 
war.  There  would  have  been  no  disas- 
trous retreat  to  furnish  for  all  time  texts 
for  the  moralist's  themes,  and  picturesque 
incidents  for  the  artist's  pencil.  The 
greatest  of  all  men  would  by  success  have 
retained  the  fidelity  of  those  allies  who 
forsook  him  when  he  failed,  and  turned 
upon  him  with  all  their  strength  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

I  cannot  entirely  endorse  the  assertion, 
*'that  the  weapons  of  strategy  have 
changed  since  the  Napoleonic  era  more 
completely  than  those  of  tactics."  The 
great  changes  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
railways  and  telegraphs  are  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  armies  now  used  by  all  great 
military  nations.  But  we  can  contemplate 
a  condition  of  things  that  may  lead  again 
to  the  use  of  small  armies,  armed  even 
more  perfectly  than  soldiers  are  at  present. 
Railways  and  telegraphs  have  not  only 
introduced  new  complications  into  the 
service  of  strategy,  but  they  enable  the 
strategist  in  his  plans  and  combinations 
to  ignore  distance,  and  arrange  for  the 
movements  of  armies  in  the  heart  of  des- 
ert countries,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  awav  from  their  base  of  supply. 
The  use  01  the  electric  telegraph  in  tactics 
has  been  apparent  in  many  actions,  and  at 
Magenta  the  railway  was  used  to  good 


tactical  purpK>ses.  An  army  no  longer 
crawls  so  much  on  its  belly,  as  in  the  days 
when  no  roads,  or  only  very  few,  existed. 
As  a  boy,  when  reading  Cfsesar's  "  Com- 
mentaries,'* I  was  always  much  struck 
with  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  timed 
his  invasions  to  the  seasons,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  depend  upon  finding  supplies  in 
the  selected  theatre  of  war.  When  he 
went  into  winter  quarters,  he  took  care  to 
provide  for  his  wants  the  following  year 
by  sowing  large  quantities  of  corn.  It  is 
a  puzzle  to  many  young  military  students 
why  Caesar's  armies,  and  even  the  armies 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  went  into  quar- 
ters every  winter,  and  did  nothing  until 
the  fine  weather  began  again.  Tactics 
have  a  far  greater  charm  for  the  young 
than  strategy,  and  few  pause  to  dwell  upon 
the  difficulties  which  are  always  attendant 
upon  feeding  an  army  in  the  field,  or  of 
moving  it  in  winter  through  a  country 
where  there  are  few  or  no  roads.  As  boys, 
we  delight  in  reading  of  how  battles  were 
won ;  how  Marlborough  charged  with  his 
cavalry  at  Blenheim,  of  how  our  storming 
party  forced  its  way  into  Badajos.  We 
seldom  realize  that  blefore  great  macadam- 
ized roads  and  railways  came  into  exist- 
ence, troops  could  not  move  in  winter,  and 
were  therefore  forced  idly  to  hibernate  in 
quarters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  sci- 
ence, any  art,  can  be  entirely  without 
some  general  principles,  and  where  there 
are  recognized  principles,  there  will  most 
surely  be  rules  also ;  they  are  the  natural 
product  or  results  of  educated  study  ap- 
plied to  any  group  of  general  principles, 
and  the  principles  which  guide,  and  always 
have  guided  strategy,  are  no  exception. 
War  IS  a  science,  and  as  such  has  its 
principles,  and  rules  deduced  from  those 
principles,  quite  as  surely  as  every  other 
science.  If  it  were  otherwise,  why  is  it 
such  a  sine  qud  non  that  a  deep  and  mi- 
nute study  of  the  history  of  all  great  wars, 
especially  of  the  most  recent  wars,  is 
essential  to  the  education  of  every  staff- 
officer  and  of  every  general  ?  Surely  it  is 
from  such  study  we  learn  lessons,  and 
those  lessons  we  impress  upon  the  mem- 
ory by  rules  educed  from  them,  and  thus 
formulated,  I  may  say,  from  the  written 
experience  of  others. 

Whilst  maintaining  that  there  are  rules 
which  bear  upon  both  the  science  and 
practice  of  war,  as  directly  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  may  be  said  to  bear  upon 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  morals,  I  am 
the  first  to  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more 
foolish  than  any  attempt  to  deal  with  war 
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as  one  does  with  an  exact  science.  Di- 
dactically to  lay  down  precise  formulae  for 
the  guidance  of  a  commander  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  would  be  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  do  so  for  the  artist  in  the 
construction  of  his  picture.  The  4)ainter 
knows  that  blue  and  yellow  mixed  to- 
gether produce  green  ;  it  is  a  rule  he  was 
taught  by  a  master,  or  learnt  from  experi- 
ence, just  as  all  generals  have  learnt  in  a 
similar  manner  that,  unless  certain  of 
success,  to  fight  aeeneral  action  with  your 
back  to  an  unfordable  river  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  Jomini  tried  to  teach 
war  as  Euclid  is  taught,  and  since  his 
days  many  have  followed  his  example. 
But  the  so-called  science  of  war  is  simply 
the  shrewd  application  of  common  sense 
to  a  plan  specially  devised  for  the  effec- 
tive movement  of  one  body  of  armed  men 
upon  another  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing it.  In  the  whole  so-called  science  of 
war,  there  is  nothing  more  recondite,  more 
complicated,  more  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion, than  there  is  in  the  common  sense 
which  enables  an  able  man  to  succeed  in 
any  form  or  phase  of  public  life.  But 
common  sense  has  its  axioms,  and  so  has 
war  its  rules,  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
or  ignored  without  serious  danger.  Those 
rules  must  be  known,  the  mind  should  be 
trained  in  them,  and  filled  with  the  exam- 
ples to  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
campaigns  where  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion of  these  fundamental  principles  led 
to  defeat,  and  the  reasons  why,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  victory  was  the  result. 

The  deeply  read  pedant  in  war  is  always 
trying  to  make  his  plans  and  even  the 
movements  which  require  instantaneous 
decision,  conform  to  what  he  has  read 
others  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  rakes  his  mind  for  a  prece- 
dent, or  for  a  rule  applicable  to  the  exi- 
gency, and  the  result  is  delay,  absence  of 
initiation,  and  the  failure  which  generally 
follows  upon  want  of  decision  and  com- 
mon sense.  All  rules  of  war  are  merely 
deductions  from  the  practice  of  war.  It 
is  no  exact  science,  for  the  same  results 
do  not  always  follow  upon  the  same  pro- 
ceedings or  the  same  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. Apart  altogether  from  the 
influence  on  any  campaign  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  curiously  uncertain  working 
of  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  contradic- 
tions and  liability  to  change,  we  have  to 
note  the  startling  complications  which  the 
chance  physical  condition  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky  introduce  into  every  military  prob- 
lem. That  (a+d)  X  (a+d)  =  a^+zab^b^ 
is  a  fact  to  be  easily  proved.     That  iron 


exposed  to  the  air  oxidizes,  that  iron  filings 
acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  generate 
hydrogen,  are  physical  facts.  But  that 
an  army  occupying  an  extended  position 
where  one  wing  is  widely  separated  from 
the  other  by  some  impassable  or  very  dif- 
ficult military  obstacle  must  be  beaten,  is 
by  no  means  true.  Its  commander,  in 
taking  up  such  a  position,  would  have 
certainly  violated  a  well-known  military 
rule,  and  have  given  his  opponent  such 
an  advantage,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  ought  to  be  beaten,  but  it  is 
not  a  certainty.  A  hundred  circumstances 
may  combine  to  give  victory  to  him  who 
has  disregarded,  perhaps  deliberately,  a 
fundamental  rule  of  his  art.  We  always 
hear  of  the  faults  committed  by  those  who 
fail ;  every  military  student  will  repeat  to 
you  glibly  many  pedantic  reasons  to  ex- 
plain why  it  was  that  Wurmser,  Benedik, 
Macmahon,  and  others  were  beaten.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  given  to  be 
critical  as  to  the  plans  and  movements  of 
those  who  win  great  victories,  although  a 
strict  analysis  of  all  the  circumstances 
would  prove,  that  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  achieved  in  defiance  of  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  of  war,  of  the 
very  ABC  of  its  science.  At  chess  we 
sometimes  win  through  a  serious  error  in 
play  committed  by  our  antagonist,  or  from 
a  calculation  as  to  what  he  will  do,  based 
upon  our  own  appreciation  of  his  charac- 
ter and  of  his  usual  mode  of  play  in  cer- 
tain positions.  Even  in  such  a  game, 
where  every  piece  has  its  certain  and 
constant  value,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
players  have  often  much  more  to  do  with 
the  conduct  and  result  of  the  game,  than 
all  the  rules  ever  learnt  by  any  beginner. 
But  bow  much  more  so  is  this  the  case  in 
the  game  of  war,  where  no  piece  has  any 
constant  value,  where  the  pawn,  man,  is 
daily,-  hourly,  acted  upon  by  many  influ- 
ences physical  and  mental !  The  private 
soldier  who  is  a  noble  hero  to-day  may  be 
converted  into  the  sneak  and  straggler  of 
to-morrow.  A  bad  pain  in  the  stomach, 
an  attack  of  diarrhaea,  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
or  that  wretchedness  and  misery  which 
are  the  results  of  an  army  being  dealt  with 
as  ours  was  by  the  Treasury  in  1854,  may 
take  the  whole  heart  and  soul  out  of  what 
had  been  a  gallant  band  of  soldiers.  The 
best  of  armies  may  thus  be  rendered  as 
limp  as  a  party  politician  and  as  powerless 
as  a  steamship  at  sea  with  its  shaft 
broken.  On  the  other  hand,  some  well- 
put  and  glowing  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
and  military  sentiment  of  even  shoeless, 
half-starved  soldiers,  like  that  addressed 
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in  1796  by  Napoleon  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
mav  so  inspire  them  with  hope,  energy, 
and  confidence,  as  to  render  them  invinci- 
ble. 

The  longer  a  man  has  made  war  and  the 
more  he  knows  of  its   history  from  the 
earliest  times  until  today,  the   more  he 
roust  realize  its  uncertainties.    The  horse 
which  starts  at  three  to  one  on  him,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  certainty,  may  put  his 
foot  in  a  hole  near  the  finish,  and  be  beaten 
by  an    inferior  animal.     The  man  who 
taught  me  billiards  impressed  upon  me 
that  I   should  never  attempt  any  stroke 
upon  the  success  of  which  1  was  not  pre- 
pared to  bet  three  to  two.    And  so  it  is  in 
war.     Except  when  driven  by  unavoidable 
circumstances  to  accept  battle,  as  Moore 
was  compelled  at  Corunna,  for  instance,  to 
fight  for  the  honor  of  his  army  and  of  his 
nation,  you  should   not  willingly  and  on 
ordinary  occasions  give  battle  unless  you 
feel  that  the  odds  are  at  least  three  to  two 
in  your  favor.    To  eliminate  all  chances  of 
failure  from  war  is  impossible.    When  you 
have  done  your  best,  have  brought  your 
army  to  the  scratch  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  time  and  place,  the  men 
and   horses  well  fed,  all  ranks  inspired 
with  a  feeling  of  absolute  confidence  in  the 
result,  you  will  still  in  your  heart,  if  you 
know  war  well,  realize  how  uncertain  is  the 
game  after  all.    When  about  to  engage 
you  may  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
yourseli  and  in  the  daring  valor  and  bat- 
tle-training of  your  men,  but  in  your  heart 
you  will  acknowledge  to  yourself  that,  after 
^11,  the  result  must  rest  with  the  God  of 
l^attles.    The  smooth  stone  from  the  brook 
may  again  destroy  the  giant  and  discon- 
cert   his    confident    army.     A    sheeplike 
panic  may  at  any  moment  ruin  the  most 
ably  conceived  plan  of  attack,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  most  reasonably  formed  antici- 
pation of  victory.     It  is  this  which  makes 
the  practice  of  war  so  difficult,  although 
its  theory,  that  is,  the  axioms,  rules,  and 
principles  of    its  science,  are  so  easily 
acquired. 

Although  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
amount  of  book-learning  can  ever  make  a 
general,  that  the  instinct  of  war  must  be 
natural  to  you  as  the  love  of  sport,  of  art, 
or  of  music,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that,  in 
these  days  especially,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  become  a  great  com- 
mander who  has  not  deeply  studied  the 
history  of  all  recent  campaigns,  minutely 
criticised  every  movement  in  each  game, 
and  entirely  taken  in  and  learnt  the  rea- 
sons which  led  to  them.  It  is  after  such 
a  study  that  men  make  rules  for  them- 


selves, as  we  all  do  for  our  guidance  in 
small  private  matters  of  every-day  occur- 
ence. 

The  old  school  of  English  officers  were 
apt  to  deride  book-learning,  and  to  scoff 
at  students  of  war,  and  damn  them  as  mere 
"bookworms."  That  Napoleon  had  ad- 
vised his  officers  to  read  and  re-read  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  men  who  had  gone 
before,  made  little  impression  upon  the 
sturdy  old  British  general,  who  was  quite 
content  to  go  straight  for  his  enemy,  and 
always  ready  to  do  so,  whenever  or  wher- 
ever that  enemy  was  to  be  found.  Even 
now  one  often  hears  complaints  that  we 
insist  upon  men  being  able  to  pass  the 
very  simple  and  ordinary  examinations  for 
promotion  which  are  prescribed  by  our 
regulations.  We  don't  want  all  our  regi- 
mental officers  to  be  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion of  general,  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  the  more  officers  there  are  in  the 
firing  line  in  the  day  of  battle  who  have 
thoroughly  studied  and  mastered  the  art  of 
tactics,  and  who  have  a  fair  conception  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  strategy,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  nation,  far  the  better 
will,  indeed,  be  our  chances  of  victory. 
That  the  necessity  for  book-learning  in 
war  was  at  one  time  fully  recognized  is 
evident  from  the  writings  of  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  — the  father  of  the  present  En- 

flish  army  —  which  are  now  on  my  table, 
[e  is  entitled  to  speak  on  such  a  subject, 
for  on  Crom weirs  death  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  finest  army  in  every  respect 
that  England,  or  I  suppose,  incleed,  any 
nation  has  ever  owned.  The  heading  of 
the  last  chapter  of  his  book  runs  thus: 
"  That  Reading  and  Discourse  are  requi- 
site to  make  a  Souldier  perfect  in  the  Art 
Military^  how  great  soever  his  knowledge 
may  be,  which  long  experience  and  much 
practice  of  Arms  hath  gained^'' 

In  this  article  on  war  the  reader  is  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  sort  of  group  system  for  fighting. 
All  other  nations  have  done  so,  and  most 
of  our  thinking  officers  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  it.  A  very  good  plan  for  the  for- 
mation of  groups  of  eight  men  has  been 
for  some  years  back  urged  upon  us  by 
Colonel  Macdonald,  the  late  lord-advocate 
of  Scotland.  He  is  now  a  judge,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  continues  to  act  brigadier- 
general  in  command  of  the  Edinburgh 
Volunteer  Brigade.  Many,  like  myself, 
have  long  looked  upon  him  as  far  ahead  of 
army  officers  in  the  matter  of  modern 
drill.  His  system  of  drill,  which  allows 
each  man  ample  room  to  use  his  limbs 
and  to  shoot  with  ease  to  himself,  and  his 
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mode  of  fiehting  in  groups  are  both  very 
similar  to  the  present  practice  of  the  great 
Continental  armies.  Colonel  Maurice 
quotes  largely  from  our  volunteer  briga- 
adier-general,  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
all  those  who  are  not,  through  ignorance 
of  war,  hopelessly  wedded  to  old  ideas,  to  - 
read  with  an  open  mind,  "  Common  Sense 
on  Parade,  or  Drill  without  Stays,"  by 
Colonel  the  Right  Honorable  J.  H.  Mac- 
donald,  C.B. 

On  this  subject  Colonel  Maurice  writes : 

Now  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  whereas 
the  great  fighting  formation  of  the  past  for 
British  infantry  was  the  line,  that  formation 
can  be  used  no  longer  in  actual  fighting  against 
troops  armed  with  modern  weapons,  unless 
excepdonally  in  purely  defensive  positions, 
where  its  trained  cohesion  is  in  any  case  easy. 

Search  the  stories  of  the  battles  fought 
in  1870,  and  you  will  find  that  the  fighting 
line  always  consisted  of  a  series  of  groups 
of  men  of  varying  strength.  Is  it  not  idle 
to  ignore  this  fact?  Is  it  wise  not  to 
frame  your  system  of  drill  to  meet  it? 
Men  begin  to  ask  themselves,  "  Why, 
therefore,  retain  all  these  sti£E  line  forma- 
tions in  our  drill-book  ?  " 

Our  drill  must  be  adapted  to  deliver  such 
groups  as  methodically  and  regularly  as  pos- 
sible within  the  zone  ot  fighting. 

Further  on  Colonel  Maurice  says :  — 

The  one  point  that  must  be  thoroughly 
realized  is  that  the  firearm  of  the  present  day 
has  become  the  determining  weapon,  for  the 
development  of  the  efficiency  of  which  all  tac- 
tics must  prepare  the  way. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  have 
every  reason,  in  mv  opinion,  to  congratu- 
late ourselves,  ana  that  is  the  smaTlness 
of  our  companies.  Most  foreign  armies 
have  very  strong  companies  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ranks,  whilst  ours 
are  just  half  that  size.  The  Germans 
adopted  these  big  units  not  from  tactical 
but  from  economical  reasons.  In  fact,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  their  country  could 
supply  them  with  the  number  of  officers 
they  would  require  under  our  system  of 
small  companies.  These  strong  compa- 
nies were  created  in  Prussia  long  before 
the  present  development  of  tactics,  and 
the  Germans  have  had  to  make  their  fight- 
ing formation  fit  into  a  battalion  organiza- 
tion that  was  not  invented  to  meet  any 
tactical  want  at  all.  To  me  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  tactics  of  to-dav  accord 
far  better  with  a  system  of  smalf  than  of 
very  large  companies.  Our  company  unit 
of  about  one  hundred  men  is  far  more 


easily  commanded,  and  its  fire  more  ef- 
fectively controlled  and  usefully  directed, 
than  can  be  done  with  the  overgrown 
German  company.  The  English  captain*s 
command  in  action  is  far  more  handy,  can 
be  more  easily  provided  with  shelter,  or 
effectively  introduced  anywhere  into  the 
fighting  line,  than  the  sort  of  small  battal- 
ion which  the  German  company  of  to-day 
resembles.  If  it  were  not  for  economical 
reasons,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
war  strength  of  our  companies  made  even 
smaller  than  at  present. 

Colonel  Maurice  addresses  to  us  the 
following  home  truths,  which  I  earnestly 
hope  may  bear  fruit :  — 

There  is  a  dread  of  change  when  change  is 
required,  because  officers  and  men  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  great  traditions  of  the  past 
as  sacred.  We  must  frankly  face  the  fact 
that  the  character  of  battles  having  changed, 
we  must  work  back  from  the  conditions  of 
our  present  battle-fields  to  the  peace-forms 
which  will  prepare  our  soldiers  for  them. 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so 
absolutely,  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  carefully  review  every  regulation, 
every  point,  that  bears  upon  the  training 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  art  of  actual  fighting. 
Let  us  search  out  what  a  battle  is  now 
really  like.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  our 
views  of  it  from  Crimean  experiences,  or 
from  Aldershot  field-days.  We  have  long 
had  stereotyped  views  on  this  subject,  and 
have  apparently  striven  to  force  war,  as  it 
were,  to  conform  to  our  splashy  mode  of 
imitating  it  during  peace  manoeuvres. 
We  must  now  reverse  the  process,  and 
having  informed  ourselves  thoroughly  as 
to  what  actually  takes  place  in  battle,  let 
us  work  back,  and  frame  our  drill  and 
battle-training  so  that  it  may  fit|the  soldier 
for  what  he  must  do  to  win  in  that  awful 
hour.  It  behoves  us  to  see  that  the  sol- 
dier's clothing  and  equipment  are  best 
suited  for  the  work  he  will  then  have  in 
hand;  and  we  must,  if  necessary,  in  ruth- 
less defiance  of  all  tradition  and  of  what 
our  former  views  on  the  subject  may  have 
been,  remodel  the  soldier's  garments  until 
we  have  made  them  as  suitable  for  battle 
work,  as  are  the  costumes  we  wear  in 
private  life  for  the  sports  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Due  regard  for  the  soldier's 
life,  for  the  nation's  honor,  makes  this  an 
imperative  duty. 

The  battles  of  the  future  will  be  very 
different  from  even  those  of  1870,  and  will 
bear  very  little  resemblance  to  those  ol 
Crimean  times.  One  remarkable  change 
will  be  the  absence  of  nearly  all  that  ter 


rific  Qoise  which  the  discharge  of  five  or  ^fty  \-ear5  before.  The  mathematically 
lix  hundred  lield-guas,  and  the  roar  of  itraight  lioea  and  rigid  columas,  with  all 
musketry  caused  in  all  great  battles.  We  :heir  mechanical  wheels  and  elaborate 
ifaall  have  practically  no  smoke  to  mark  :haQges  of  front,  in  fact,  all  that  we  still 
the  position  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and  term  "  brigade  drill,"  with  its  obsolete  ex* 
Iroopa  Id  action.  The  sound  of  cannon  ictness  and  dressing  upon  points,  meant  a 
will  be  slight,  and  will  no  longer  indicate  ;reat  deal  a  century  ago,  but  have  they 
to  distant  troops  where  their  comrades  any  relation  to  a  soldier's  battle  duties  in 
are  engaged  or  the  point  upon  which  they  :he  present  epoch?  Are  they,  as  some 
should  consequently  march.  Our  sentries  relieve,  as  useless  and  objectless  now,  as 
and  advanced  posts  can  no  longer  alarm  would  be  the  hand-grenade  drill,  or  the 
the  main  body  upon  the  approach  of  the  Tianagement  and  handling  of  the  pike,  to 
enemy  by  the  discharge  of  their  rifles,  which  our  ancestors  attached  so  much 
The  camp  or  bivouac  will  no  longer  be  importance  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts? 
disturbed  at  night  by  the  spluttering  fire  The  soldier  to  be  of  real  use  in  war  has 
of  picquets  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  now  so  much  to  learn  that  the  Germans 
Different  arrangements  for  giving  the  bave  ruthlessly  wiped  out  from  their  rail- 
alarm  upon  the  approach  of  hostile  col-  itary  training  all  the  showy  and  theatrical 
limns  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  movements  in  which  some  generals  siill 
main  column  on  the  march  cannot  in  fu-  take  delight,  and  by  the  accurate  perform- 
ture  be  warned,  by  the  shots  of  flanking  ance  of  which  they  are  still  prone  to  esii- 

Krties,  of  the  enemy's  proximity,  and  a  mate  the  military  efficiency  of  regiments. 
ttle  might  possibly  be  raging  within  a  There  are  some  even  who  think  that  you 
few  miles  of  i\,  without  that  fact  becom-  might  quite  as  usefully  teach  our  soldiers 
iag  at  once  apparent.  to  dance,  and  as  justly  estimate  their  bat- 
Most  of  the  important  mechanical  in-  tie  value  by  the  exactitude  with  which 
vcntions,  most  of  the  great  discoveries  in  they  performed  the  sailor's  hornpipe. 
science,  have  some  direct  influence  upon  Modesty  forbids  me  to  say  how  much 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  arms,  am-  superior  1  know  the  "  turn  out "  of  our 
munition,  and  equipment,  of  the  soldier,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  to  be  to 
Woe  to  the  nation  that  does  not  make  her  that  of  all  other  nations.  But  although 
tactics  conform  to  the  arms  of  the  day,  this  smartness  of  appearance  may  please 
and  to  the  varyingconditions  under  which  the  eye  in  Hyde  Park,  will  it  in  the  least 
war  is  made  and  batdes  fought  and  woo.  degree  help  towards  success  in  battle? 
WelliogtOD  won  great  battles,  because.  In  other  armies,  the  attention  which  we 
l>eing  a  thoroughly  practical  soldier,  well  pay  to  burnishing  our  steel  chains  and 
read  in  war  science  and  of  great  ezperi-  polishing  our  brass  buttons,  is  riveted  on 
CDCe  on  the  battle-fleld,  he  had  adopted  a  efBcient  battle-training,  and  the  care  and 
system  of  drill  and  tactics  not  only  thor-  energy  of  their  officers  are  devoted  to  its 
oughly  in  accord  with  the  arms  be  had  to  teaching.  Which  is  right  on  this  point, 
employ,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  German  army  or  our  army?  The 
cOQ tending  armies  then  met  in  batde,  but  Question  is  an  important  one.  Many 
ID  at  least  one  great  respect,  far  ahead  of  inink  that  our  drill  is  meant  to  prepare 
the  tactical  formal' ~  •  <-  ••  -.■  ._  .,  .  ^ -.-.i  .  ..  .  r.  _..,  .. 
nations.  1  refer  ti 
red  line." 

Are  we  certain  that  we  now  alter  o 

system  of  battle -training  according  as  experience  of  the  past  "  has  ceased  to  be 

those  conditions  varyF     Let  the  man  of  apphcable   to   our  present   conditions   □{ 

war  experience,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  war ;  — 

saturated  with   the  history  of  what   toot  Now  the  capacity  to  act  together  under  the 

olace    in    the    great    struggles    between  orders  ot  one   man  can  never  be  dispensed 

Frank  and  Teuton   in  187a,  visit   Alder-  with  under  any  of  the  conditions  of  modern 

ahot,  and  then  tell  the  nation  whether  he  war.     The  instinctive  obedience  of  a  rank  of 

is   or  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he  sees  soldiers  to  the  order  to  turn  "  Right  about," 

there.     Our  army  is   beautifully   drilled,  when  that  order  sends  them   back  into  the 

but  it  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  us  that  P"?,""^  "^eie  shells  are  bursting  and  where 

J  -11     .-11       .  ■       _     ?  .k  .  bu  ets  are  raininE,  has  been  a  power  in  fight- 

°^'  '^A^l^^'J^  T'''"v.T^r   ^^"  T    K  i"B  too  greater  us  ever  willingly  to  th.ot  it 

vented  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  sub-  ^  °         ^on,j   humorous  illustTations   of  its 

sequenlly  modilied  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  effect  on  soldiers,  and  of  the  victory- winning 

suit  the  different  conditions  under  which  power  which  an  even  appaientlv  unintelligent 

men  foaght  in  bis  days,  from  those  of  submission  to  this  authority  of  instinctlias 
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given,  more  especially  to  English  soldiers,  a 

mentioned  in  the  article  "Anny  "  (vol.  ii.,  ,  ,    _ 

^).     In  proportion  as  men  understand  var  iktery,  vhaiaier  it  ii  dnng  anything  tlst.*' 

they  value  this  effect,  and  would  be  unwilling 

even  to  diminish  at  a  given  moment  actual  '  earnestly  trust  that  all  our  officers,  from 

loss  of  life  if  that  diminution  were  secured  by  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  take  this 

any  sacrifice  of  this  power.     An  old  English  wise   admonition   seriously   to   heart.     If 

battalion  ttained  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  we   refuse   to  do  so,  if  we  blindly  insist 

— u  „.,k„.:„,i  ^-^a; „j5  a  splendid  upon  preparing  for  a  past  conditioD  of  war 

-=>-  =          ,        ,        -,  -ling,   however  which  csw  never  be  reproduced,  our  army 

perfect,  to   ake  advantage  of  gtound,  to  seek  ^jn  ^^^^  certainly  be  found  wanting  on 

S:mVwul';'m°F^nltt;'%rntl'Sa;^^^^  the  day  of  trial,  that  is.  of  battle  with  a.y 

deficiency  in  that^bit  of  utter  self-abnegaiion,  European  enemy, 
of  entire  subordination  to  (he  one  purpose  of 

united  action  under  assigned  orders.      But,  •  The  LiiliciiH  mine, 
under  the  modem  conditions  of  war,  the  toss 

indicted  within  a  given  time  by  the  terrible  ^ 

weapons  now  in  the  hands  of  all  armies  is  so 
great  that  the  very  formations  under  which  On 
a  parade-ground  the  armies  of  the  past  pre- 
pared to  move  in  actual  fighting  under  the 
orders  of  their  commanders,  are  mechanically 
as  much  as  morally  dissolved.  Not  even  can  CHAPTER  I. 
the  voice  of  the  captain  or  the  subaltern  be  THE  attentioD  which  Mr.  Calvert  paid 
heard,muchless  that  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  to  Mal'v  Faber  when  he  met  her  at  East- 
above  the  din  of  breechloaders  and  of  shrap-  bourne  was  to  a  certain  extent  excusable  ■ 
tj^:lt.  wl.*.iifgirno\''^''Xnrg  \^^\  \^-^^'  ^^^-f  -^'■-S  had  resulted  from 
dispe^d  order  oreght  is  something^ia  itself  Iheiracquamlancc  except  a  flLrtat.on,  his 
moVe  powerful  ot  more  advantageous  than  a  intentions  had  originally  been  of  a  serious 
rigid  formation  in  which  ordered  and  orderly  "iQ".  It  was  only  after  he  had  pondered 
movement  is  easy,  in  which  force  can  be  con-  over  the  queslion  often  and  anxiously, 
ceolrated,  in  which  the  habits  of  discipline  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
can  be  more  certainly  maintained,  but  of  dire  marriage  was  impossible.  He  had  no 
necessity,  that  the  most  experienced  soldiers  private  means,  and  if  he  relinquished  his 
of  our  rfay  have  come  to  the  absolute  convic-  fellowship,  his  income  derived  from  tui- 
tion that  only  by  preparing  arm.esforfightmg  ti„„  „„^id  n,jt  suffice  to  , maintain  a  wifa 

in  dispersed  order  can  discipline  be  main-    ■_ c ,      i.  ;.  ■         .1.   .    l     j 

tainedatall.     The  great  problem  of  modem  '-comfort      It  ,s  true  that,  by  devoting 

taoics.  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  actual  fighting.  "^""^^  I"?;*  '»  lecturing  and  private  pupils, 

which  regulates  everything  else,  is  how  to  h^   might  materially  have   increased   his 

maintain  the  old  unity  under  the  new  condi-  earnings,  but   Mr.   Calvert   had   scarcely 

tions  which  make  it  so  difficult,  eonlemplaietl   this  step,  as  he  could  not 

.    ,    ,            ,       ,       ,     ,                     ,  give  up  those  studies  which  DOW  occupied 

And  afterwards,  when  he  has  expressed  his  leisure,  and  which  were  to  crowo  his 

his   admiration   for  the   practical  way  in  brilliant  scholarship.     If  the  young  Udv 

which  our  forefathers  applied  their  train-  had  only  had  a  little  money  of 'her  own  all 

ing   to  the  practical  conditions   of   their  ^ould  have  been  right;  but  Colonel  Ka- 

time.  and   has  shown   how  a  long  peace  ber,  who  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve, 

tended  to  stereotype  the  forms  they  adopt-  and  was  too  honest  for  this  world,  as  soon 

ed,  he  continues   thus,  in  words  to  which  35  |,e  noticed  Mr.  Calvert's  partiality  for 

I  am  anxious  to  direct  special  attention  :  ],is  daughter,  contrived  to  let  him  know 

Men  talk  about  the  practice  of  forms   in  that  she  would  have  no  dowry, 

which  their  lite  is  spent  as  "practical  work."  So,  after   having  been   inmates   of  the 

They  look  upon  all  experience  gathered  from  same  boarding  establishment  for  several 

the  fields  where  shells  actually  burst,  and  weeks,    they    bade   each   other   farewell. 

where  infantry  firearms  are  used  to  kill,  as  The  parting  seemed  commonplace  enough, 

"theoretical."    The  truth  is  exactly  the  oppo-  yet   Mr.  Calvert  felt  much  dejected,  and 

.ite._    Such  merit  as  the  oloer  drill  at  present  there   was  a   slight  tremor   in   the  girl's 

has  la  due  to  certam  theoretical  considerations  5.^  ^^  ^he  said  cood-bve 

which  were  at  one  time  soundly  deduced  from  >•          r-  .             °,j        '   ',      ,          ,,    , 

practice  in  the  past.     The  only  practical  work  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^"f^  scarcely   be  called 

^  that  which  tends  to  prepare  men,  not  for  P'""fy.  but  she  had  a  bright,  sympathetic 

the  inspection  of  some  general  on  a  parade-  expression,    which    was    very   attractive. 

ground,  but  for  actual  war.     An  army  is  doing  She    was  twenty,  but  being  rather  small 

"practical"  work  in  the  preparation  (or  it!  she  looked  a  year  younger.     She  was  very 
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intelligent,  and  but  for  a  somewhat  school- 
^rlish  manner  might  have  been  termed 
mtellectual. 

Mr.  Calvert  on  leaving  Eastbourne  had 
resolved  to  forget  her,  but  he  did  not  find 
this  process  so  easy  as  he  had  supposed. 
Many  a  time  that  winter,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  studies,  the  last  tremulous  accents 
of  her  voice  recurred  to  the  scholar,^nd 
filled  him  with  self-upbraidings;  and  some- 
times, in  moments  of  loneliness  or  dejec- 
tion, his  thoughts  were  brightened  by  the 
memory  of  her  tender  eyes. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Among  the  means  of  emolument  open 
to  the  young  fellow  of  Merton  was  work 
as  an  examiner.  He  was  one  of  the  mod- 
erators in  the  Honour  School,  and  had 
recently  been  appointed  classical  examiner 
at  St.  Margaret's  College,  Manchester. 
This  institution  had  just  been  founded  by 
the  munificent  donations  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  the  first  academical  year  that 
Mr.  Calvert  was  to  enter  upon  his  duties, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  left  Oxford  for 
the  north  one  day  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
It  was  only  in  Latin  that  he  was>to  exam- 
ine the  students  of  St.  Margaret's,  as  the 
directors  had  onlv  been  feeUng  their  wav 
the  first  year,  and  had  not  included  Greek 
in  the  curriculum,  although  it  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  prospectus  which  had 
been  issued  for  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Calvert  was  glad  that  the  examina- 
tion was  to  be  conducted  by  paper  work 
only,  and  that  there  was  no  vivd  voce^  as 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  testing  sepa- 
rately a  hundred  young  ladies  in  dassical 
lore. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Calvert  was  seated  in  a  pri- 
vate room  of  the  chief  hotel  in  the  suburb 
where  St.  Margaret's  was  situated.  He 
bad  dined,  and  was  just  about  to  begin 
some  important  writing,  on  account  of 
which  he  had  secured  his  retirement.  He 
had  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper,  however, 
ere  he  was  interrupted.  A  servant  entered 
to  tell  him  that  a  lady  had  called,  who 
wished  to  see  him  if  he  were  disengaged. 

**  There  must  be  a  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Calvert  with  some  impatience  ;  '*  I  am  not 
the  person  she  desires." 

"She  is  a  young  lady,  sir,"  said  the 
man  in  a  smooth  tone. 

•*Then  that  settles  the  question,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Calvert  energetically,  "  as  I 
know  no  young  ladies  here  ;  and  there  is 


no  young  lady,  whom  I  know,  who  would 
call  on  me  at  an  hotel." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  made  a  mistake, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  although  he  felt 
confident  that  he  had  made  no  mistake. 
But  as  he  had  supposed  that  the  young 
lad^  had  called  by  appointment,  he  had 
omitted  to  ask  for  ner  name,  and  he  went 
off  for  that  purpose.  Presently  he  re- 
turned bearing  a  small  tray.  At  this  sec- 
ond interruption  Mr.  Calvert  was  about  to 
utter  an  angry  exclamation,  when  the  ser- 
vant said,  — 

**  The  ladv  has  sent  her  card,  sir,  and 
would  like  if  possible  to  see  you  alone." 

Mr.  Calvert's  brow  contracted,  and  his 
lips  tightened  as  he  took  the  card ;  but  on 
glancing  at  it  his  features  suddenly  re- 
laxed, becoming  first  red  and  then  pale. 
He  rose  and  placed  one  of  his  hands  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  as  though  he  needed 
some  support. 

**  Shall  I  show  the  lady  up,  sir?"  asked 
the  man  confidently. 

Mr.  Calvert  gave  assent  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  and  remained  motionless, 
as  though  in  a  dream,  while  he  read  again 
and  again  the  name  — 

Miss  Mary  Faber. 

While  he  stood  lost  in  wonder,  suddenly 
he  became  conscious  of  a  presence  that 
thrilled  him,  and  looking  up  he  saw  a  girl 
entering  the  room.  He  knew  it  was  Mary, 
and  advancing  mechanically  he  took  her 
hand,  but  owing  to  her  dress  he  almost 
failed  to  recognize  her  at  first.  She  had 
a  very  schoolgirlish  appearance.  She  had 
on  a  thick  jacket,  which  seemed  to  lessen 
her  height ;  and  an  old-fashioned  Quaker- 
like bonnet,  instead  of  making  her  look 
older,  had  an  opposite  effect.  She  was 
blushing  painfully,  and  was  evidently  nerv- 
ous and  excited. 

"  Miss  Faber  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Calvert 
in  a  tone  that  expressed  his  astonishment, 
**  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you.  Is  there 
anything  I  am  able  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  a  great  deal,"  was  the  quickly 
spoken  reply. 

"  Pray  sit  down.  Miss  Faber." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  mustn't 
stay ;  and  I  do  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for 
coming,  as  I  know  that  what  I  am  doing, 
and  am  going  to  ask  you,  is  wrong,  dread- 
fully wrong.  Nothing,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Calvert,  but  necessity  would  have  brought 
me  here.  I  can't  explain  everything ;  but 
if  you  only  knew  ^—  Will  you  please 
help  me  1 " 

**  If  it  lies  in  my  power  to  benefit  you 
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in  aav  way,  yoo  may  rely  on  my  assist- 
ance." 

**You  promise?"  Since  she  had  en- 
tered the  room,  the  old  tender  expression 
that  had  haunted  Mr.  Calvert  so  often 
during  the  winter  had  come  into  her  eyes, 
and  now  at  his  kindly  spoken  words  they 
were  filled  with  tears.  As  he  looked  at 
her  he  fervently  hoped  that  he  should  be 
able  to  do  her  the  service  which  she  had 
come  to  seek. 

*'  I  promise,'*  he  answered  emphatically ; 
**  I  shall  aid  you  in  whatever  way  lies  in 
my  power." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Mary  eagerly,  •*  I  wish 
you  to  pass  me." 

**Todo  what?"  asked  Mr.  Calvert  in 
considerable  bewilderment 

"To  pass  me,"  repeated  the  girl,  and 
then  she  quickly  proceeded  to  explain: 
"I  am  a  student  at  St.  Margaret^s,  and 
have  known  for  some  time  that  you  were 
to  examine  in  Latin.  It  is  the  only  sub- 
ject of  which  I  am  afraid,  as  I  have  not 
been  studying  it  so  long  as  the  other  sub- 
jects, and  much  depends  on  my  getting 
through  in  all.  So,  having  accidentally 
heard  to-night  where  you  were  staying,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  come  to  you 
and  ask  this  favor." 

Mr.  Calvert  remained  for  some  time 
gazing  at  her  in  astonishment.  It  took 
him  a  little  while  rightly  to  comprehend 
her  meaning.    At  length  he  said, — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  fully  realize  the 
nature  of  the  request  you  are  making?" 

**  I  know  it  is  very  wrong,"  acknowl- 
edged Mary,  **  but  so  much  depends 

Then,  Mr.  Calvert,  you  know  you  have 
promised,"  she  added  quickly,  in  an  agi- 
tated tone. 

**  I  will  not  break  my  word  to  you,  but 
shall  do  as  you  request,"  said  Mr.  Calvert 
in  a  constrained  voice. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  and  ere  he  had 
time  to  say  anything  more  she  had  bidden 
him  good-bye,  touched  his  hand,  and  hur- 
riedly left  the  room. 

CHAPTER    IIL 

When  he  found  himself  again  alone  Mr. 
Calvert  sat  down  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
which  were  slightly  confused  by  the  unex- 
pected events  which  had  just  occurred. 
The  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the 
interview  would  of  themselves  have  been 
sufficient  to  disconcert  Mr.  Calvert,  but  it 
was  the  nature  of  the  promise  he  had 
made  which  was  disturbing  him  most. 

When  the  first  stage  of  his  bewilder- 
ment had  passed  by,  it  would  be  hard  to 
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sa^  whether  he  was  more  surprised  at 
Miss  Faber  for  having  made  the  request, 
or  at  himself  for  having  granted  it.  Al- 
though reflection  did  not  place  his  prom- 
ise in  a  more  favorable  light,  he  did  not 
purpose  to  retract  it.  He  was  conscious 
of  having  formerly  treated  Miss  Faber 
with  a  want  of  candor,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  again  to  give  her  cause  to  doubt 
his  faith. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  now  contemplat- 
ing the  deliberate  neglect  of  his  duties  as 
examiner;  yet  he  did  not  consider  his 
conduct  by  any  means  so  culpable  as  it 
might  have  been  in  certain  other  circum- 
stances—  in  the  schools  at  Oxford,  for 
example,  had  any  partiality  been  possible 
there.  To  give  a  member  of  an  institu- 
tion for  young  ladies  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Latin  language  was,  Mr. 
Calvert  told  himself,  a  very  different  thing 
from  favoring  a  young  man  at  a  university 
examination,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
would  have  been  incapable  of  displaying 
any  unfairness  at  an  Oxford  competition. 
In  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  his 
casuistry,  he  was  severe  enough  in  his 
self-condemnation.  He  had  fallen  greatly 
in  his  own  esteem ;  but  the  sense  of  his 
own  delinquency  was  trivial  compared 
with  the  pain  he  felt  on  account  of  Mary 
Faber's  perverted  notions  of  rectitude. 
When  he  had  first  seen  her  that  night,  her 
quaint  dress,  troubled  looks,  and  suppli- 
cating voice  had  all  touched  his  heart,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  his  love,  which  for  a 
while  had  been  latent,  had  suddenly  grown 
stronger  than  ever.  But  seeing  that  her 
sense  of  honor  was  so  weak,  he  told  him- 
self that  she  could  never  be  anything  more 
to  him,  even  if  circumstances  which  were 
now  adverse  to  their  union,  were  unex- 
pectedly to  become  favorable.  1 1  was  wi  th 
a  sinking  heart  that  Mr.  Calvert  told  him- 
self that  he  could  never  respect  or  trust 
one  who  had  contrived  a  deception,  and 
had  incited  him  to  become  the  partner  of 
her  guilt.  When  he  had  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise he  resolved  to  forget  her. 

Next  day  Mr.  Calvert  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  examiner  at  St.  Margaret's. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  candidates 
who  took  up  Latin.  He  put  the  written 
papers  which  were  handed  to  him  in  a 
bag,  and  returned  with  them  to  Oxford. 
The  first  papers  to  be  opened  by  him  were 
those  which  bore  the  name  "  Mary  Faber." 
The  very  sight  of  the  neat  handwriting 
was  sufficient  to  send  a  thrill  through  the 
heart  of  the  examiner.  He  did  not  need 
to  read  much  in  order  to  see  that  she  had 
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doDe  very  badl^,  so  he  decided  not  to  tor- 
ture bis  conscieoce  further,  aad  without 
reading  aoj  more  he  placed  to  her  credit 
the  mioimum  number  of  marks  necesaary 
for  passing.  He  then  tied  up  Mary's  pa- 
pers carefully,  and  having  laia  them  in  his 
desk,  he  proceeded  to  discbarge  his  duties 
to  the  best  of  bis  ability. 

About  a  week  after  he  had  seat  in  his 
reports  he  received  a  printed  list  contain- 
ing the  names  of  those  candidates  who  had 
passed  in  not  less  than  five  subjects,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  honors. 
He  scanned  the  list  eagerly,  because,  not- 
withstanding Mary's  ignorance  of  Latin, 
he  remembered  how  clever  and  well-read 
she  was,  and  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  he  should  see  her  name.  He  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  list  and  read  down- 
wards, but  he  did  not  find  that  which  he 
sought.  It  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  he  noted  the  absence  of 
her  name,  as  he  was  thus  relieved  from 
the  self  reproach  of  having  aided  her  un- 
fairly to  attain  a  place  of  distinction. 
When  he  reached  the  end  of  the  list,  Mr. 
Calvert  began  to  read  upwards  from  the 
point  at  which  he  had  started.  At  last, 
when  he  reached  the  top,  he  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief;  but  this  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  startled  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  for  there,  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  others,  was  the  name 
of  Mary  Faber  as  the  first  student  of  her 
year,  and  the  winner  of  the  Brackenbury 
scholarship  of  a  hundred  guineas,  which 
had  been  presented  to  St.  Margaret's  bva 
well-known  maoufacturf r.  Then  Mr.  Cal- 
vert read  in  the  remarks  appended  to  the 
list  that  the  student  who  had  gained  the 
valuable  prize,  though  she  had  oarejy  suc- 
ceeded to  pass  in  Latin,  had  been  nrst  in 
niatbematics,  first  in  English,  first  in 
French,  and  third  in  German. 

Mr.  Calvert's  band  trembled  slightly  as 
be  laid  down  the  paper,  and  his  pale  face 
wore  an  expression  of  pain.  He  was 
harassed  bv  conflicting  emotions,  as  love 
aad  his  aomiraHon  of  the  girl's  talents 
alternated  with  detestation  of  the  deceit 
in  which  he  had  shared.  In  any  circum- 
staoces,  he  told  himself,  it  was  bad  enough 
to  have  given  her  an  undeserved  certificate 
of  proficiency;  but  to  have  enabled  her 
unfairly  to  carry  off  this  valuable  prize 
from  the  other  competitors  seemed  almost 
hke  felony,  even  though  he  had  unwit- 
tingly brought  about  this  grave  result. 

If  he  had  trifled  with  Miss  Faber's 
affections  when  he  met  her  at  Eastbourne, 
the  remorse  he  was  now  enduring  was  al- 
most sufficient  punishmenL    If  he  could 


have  acknowledged  his  own  fault,  without 
betraying  her  confideoce,  he  would  have 
done  so ;  but  this  was  impossible.  So  it 
only  remained  for  him  to  forget  her,  and 
to  avoid  in  the  future  any  conduct  which 
might  produce  such  regrettable  conse- 
quences. 


It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  solicitations 
of  hisfriends  that  Mr.  Calvert  a  few  months 
later  became  a  candidate  for  the  headmas- 
tership  of  the  great  public  school  of  Can- 
onbury.  Mr.  Calvert  had  been  educated 
at  Canonbury,  where  he  was  the  first  of 
his  year,  and  subsequently  by  his  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford  he  had  conierred  addi- 
tional renown  upon  the  old  school.  He 
was  also  known  to  be  a  skilful  teacher, 
and  to  possess  rare  powers  of  organization. 
All  this  was  of  course  to  his  advantage ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ^outhfulness 
seemed  to  militate  against  his  chances  of 
success.  Many,  however,  who  were  well 
qualified  to  juage,  believed  that  he  would 
be  the  successful  candidate,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  electors  were  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  appoint  a  young  man  who 
would  devote  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
the  work,  and  who,  having  a  proper  sense 
of  the  widening  scope  of  modern  studies, 
would  be  free  from  oldfashioned  preju- 
dices. 

The  master  of  Joseph's  College,  Oxford, 
was  in  virtue  of  his  office  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Canonbury  School.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Calvert  one  morning  re- 
ceived a  note  requesting  him  to  call  on 
this  elector,  he  knew  that  he  must  be  one 
of  those  whose  appointment  was  being 
contemplated,  and  that  the  master  of 
Joseph's  had  been  deputed  to  ascertain 
his  views  on  certain  points,  or  to  obtain 
some  pledge  from  him  regarding  his 
policy  should  the  choice  fall  upon  him. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Calvert  mistaken.  After 
a  few  commonplace  observations,  the 
master  of  Joseph's  said  to  him,  — 

"  In  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  head- 
mastership  of  Canonbury,  you  were  doubt- 
less unaware  that  in  two  important  partic- 
ulars you  are  really  ineligible." 

"  I  was  certainly  not  aware  of  the  fact," 
replied  Mr.  Calvert,  supposing  that  his 
age  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  objec- 
tions found  to  him. 

"  You  are  not  in  orders,"  said  the  master, 
"  and  It  is  necessary  that  the  head-master 
of  Canonbury  should  be  a  clergyman.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  statutory  regulation 
to  this  eSect ;  but  the  bead-masters  have 
hitherto  invariably  been  taorders,and  the 
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electors  decline  to  form  a  new  precedent 
by  appointing  a  layman." 

"  For  some  time  I  have  intended  to  enter 
the  Church ;  and  I  certainly  could  not 
conceive  of  Canonbury  having  a  head- 
master who  was  not  in  orders.** 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  master  bland- 
ly. "One  of  the  objections  of  which  I 
spoke  is  therefore  removed.'*  The  master 
gazed  into  the  fire  for  a  little  in  silence,  in 
an  abstracted  manner  which  he  had.  At 
length  he  said,  — 

"  I  did  not  suppose  the  objections  were 
insurmountable,**  and  he  gazed  into  the 
fire  again  in  a  tantalizing  way. 

"The  electors  are  of  opinion,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  little,  "  that  the  head-master 
of  Canonbury  should  be  a  married  man. 
He  has  the  domestic  care  of  a  number  of 
boys,  who  reside  in  his  house;  he  must 
entertain  the  masters,  and  in  some  cases 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils ; 
and  these  things  he  cannot  do  satisfac- 
torily unless  he  has  a  wife.  What  is  your 
opinion  on  this  point,  Mr.  Calvert?" 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  before  for  the  fel- 
low of  Merton  to  give  a  reply ;  and  ere  he 
spoke  a  half-stifled  sigh  escaped  him. 
The  master  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to 
hurry  him,  and  was  looking  placidly  into 
the  fire.  From  his  apparent  apathy  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  some  other  matter 
were  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
venerable  head  of  Joseph*s.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  skill  in  the  discernment  of 
character  and  in  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  perhaps  he  had  anticipated 
Mr.  Calvert*s  reply. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,'*  asked 
Mr.  Calvert  at  length,  "  that  only  a  man 
who  is  married  can  be  appointed?" 

"  We  would  not  regard  as  ineligible  one 
who  was  about  to  enter  the  state  of  matri- 
mony at  an  early  date,**  was  the  significant 
answer. 

The  master  continued  to  look  calmly  in 
the  fire,  but  Mr.  Calvert  was  breathing 
quickly,  and  in  his  breast  there  raged  a 
tempest  of  emotion. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  at  length,  "  that  the 
electors  are  right,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  head-master  would  discharge  his 
duties  better  if  he  were  married.** 

On  hearing  this  the  master  rose,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  bid  his  visitor  good- 
morning. 

"  I  shall  communicate  your  opinions  to 
the  other  electors,**  he  said. 

1 1  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  thought- 
reader  to  discern  any  gradations  of  feenng 
from  the  touch  of  the  plump  hand  of  the 
master  of  Joseph's,  but  unless  Mr.  Calvert 
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was  mistaken,  when  he  bade  the  master 
good-bye  he  could  plainly  feel  a  slight 
pressure  of  congratulation. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Calvert  had  been  appointed  head- 
master of  Canonbury. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  before  had  so  great  a 
prize  in  scholarship  fallen  to  so  young  a 
man.  An  income  of  several  thousands  a 
year  was  attached  to  the  post,  which  in 
numerous  instances  had  led  directly  to  a 
bishopric.  But,  amid  the  congratulations 
that  were  showered  upon  him  by  his 
friends,  Mr.  Calvert  was  far  from  being 
happy.  He  was  aware,  though  he  had 
given  no  direct  pledge,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment  subject  to  the 
condition  of  his  marrying.  He  had  indeed 
attained  to  honor  ana  riches,  but  the  good 
things  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  now 
fallen  in  value.  In  certain  circumstances 
how  different  his  feelings  would  have 
been! 

He  blamed  himself  for  not  speaking  to 
Miss  Faber  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  heart  ere  they  parted  at  Eastbourne. 
It  was  true  that  he  did  not  then  possess 
the  means  of  marrying,  but  a  little  refiec 
tion  would  have  taught  him,  not  indeed 
to  expect  the  brilliant  fortune  that  had 
befallen  him,  but  to  understand  that  his 
circumstances  must  erelong  change  for 
the  better.  Under  his  guidance  he  felt 
sure  she  would  have  been  incapable  of  any 
serious  fault.  But  marriage  with  Mary 
Faber  was  now  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  enter  upon 
his  great  responsibilities  —  which  .Mr. 
Calvert  was  earnestly  hoping  he  might  be 
enabled  faithfully  to  discharge — united 
to  one  who,  failing  in  her  own  sense  of 
honor,  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  perform 
an  act  which  he  must  ever  regret.  The 
only  course  which  now  seemed  open  to 
him  was  to  seek  some  lady  whose  attain- 
ments and  disposition  fittea  her  to  be  his 
companion,  and  to  aid  him  with  her  sym- 
pathy. More  he  would  not  ask  from  her, 
and  could  not  give,  as  he  felt  that  he  was 
doomed  to  a  loveless  life. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Calvert's  only  sister  was  wife  of 
the  rector  of  Spindleton.  This  lady  was 
considerably  older  than  her  brother,  and 
took  a  matronly  interest  in  him.  When, 
therefore,  he  confided  to  her  the  fact  that 
he  was  anxious  to  marry  before  entering 
upon  his  new  duties,  his  sister  determined 
to  do  her  best  to  aid  him  in  procuring  a 
suitable  wife.  Neither  to  his  sister  nor  to 
any  one  else  did  Mr.  Calvert  communicate 
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the  fact  that  his  matrimonial  projects  were 
not  altogether  voluntary. 

Id  mentally  reviewing  the  young  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance  the  rector's  wife  was 
not  long  in  making  her  selection.  Ladies 
bent  on  match-making  do  generally  form 
their  decisions  with  promptitude.  It  had 
already  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Calvert 
was  to  come  on  a  short  visit  to  the  rec- 
tory, and  as  he  was  expected  soon,  his 
sister  resolved  to  take  no  active  steps  in 
furtherance  of  her  plans  till  after  his  ar- 
rival. 

During  the  evening  on  which  he  came 
she  made  no  allusion  to  the  matter  which 
was  occupying  so  much  of  her  thoughts ; 
but  on  the  following  day  she  told  him  that 
she  knew  of  a  lady  who  could  not  fail  to 
make  him  an  excellent  wife.  She  added 
for  his  information  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  belonged  to  a  good  family,  but 
that  her  father  had  been  unfortunate  in 
money  matters,  and  was  now  wholly  de- 
pendent on  his  daughter,  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  mistresses  in  the  local  High 
School  for  Girls. 

This  description  did  not  sound  very 
promising  to  Mr.  Calvert,  whose  face  as 
be  listened  assumed  a  doubtful  expres- 
sion, which  was  not  dispelled  even  when 
his  sister  exclaimed  enthusiastically  that 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  a  dear, 
sweet,  unselfish  girl,  who  could  not  fail 
to  make  a  devoted  wife,  while  her  accom- 
plishments left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Finally,  his  sister  informed  Mr.  Calvert 
that  she  had  invited  the  young  lady  and 
her  father  to  dinner  that  evening  in  order 
to  meet  him. 

On  hearing  this  intelligence  Mr.  Cal- 
vert siehed  somewhat  wearily,  and  began 
to  think  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
supposing  that  his  sister  could  aid  him  in 
carrying  out  his  matrimonial  projects. 

In  the  evening  the  two  guests  arrived 
before  Mr.  Calvert  had  quite  finished 
dressing,  and  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  he  heard  a  gendeman  talking  whose 
voice  seemed  familiar  to  him,  though  he 
could  not  remember  to  whom  it  belonged. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  doubt,  as  on 
passing  a  screen  that  at  first  had  obscured 
his  view,  he  saw  to  his  astonishment  Colo- 
nel Faber  standing  talking  to  the  rector, 
while  seated  on  a  couch  by  his  sister's 
side  was  Mary,  looking  in  a  plain  white 
dress  more  attractive  than  ever. 

The  hostess  was  genuinely  surprised  to 
find  that  her  guests  were  acquainted  with 
her  brother,  and  as  she  looked  keenly  at 
Mary  Faber,  while  her  brother  was  taking 
the  young  lady's  hand,  a  beam  of  honest 


pleasure  passed  over  the  matronly  features 
of  the  rector's  wife. 

At  dinner  Colonel  Faber,  with  his  usual 
ingenuousness,  told  Mr.  Calvert  that 
shortly  after  he  had  met  him  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  embark  his  small  capital  in 
trade,  and  had  soon  lost  all  he  had.  The 
colonel  added,  not  without  a  touch  of 
pride,  that  he  was  now  solely  dependent 
on  his  little  girl,  who  was  able  to  earn  a 
good  income;  and  he  told  Mr.  Calvert 
that  if  he  could  find  time  to  call  at  their 
little  cottage,  it  would  give  him  much 
pleasure  to  see  him  there. 

During  dinner  only  a  few  commonplace 
observations  passed  between  Mary  Faber 
and  Mr.  Calvert.  He  did  not  smoke,  and 
while  the  rector  and  colonel  were  enjoying 
a  cigar  in  the  library  after  dinner,  he 
joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 
Very  soon  afterwards  he  found  himself 
alone  with  Miss  Faber. 

"It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  me," 
said  Mr.  Calvert,  "  to  meet  you  here  to- 
night. Although  I  knew  my  sister  ex- 
pected a  lady  to  dinner,  I  had  no  idea  she 
would  prove  to  be  you." 

"  And  as  I  had  never  heard  her  maiden 
name,  when  she  told  me  I  should  meet 
her  brother  to-night,  of  course  I  had  not 
any  expectation  of  seeing  you." 

Mr.  Calvert  might  be  said  to  possess  a 
dual  nature,  as  in  some  respects  he  was 
very  natural  and  human  in  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions,  but  occasionally  he 
became  formal  and  pedantic.  The  one 
side  of  Mr.  Calvert's  character  had  been 
revealed  by  his  flirtation  with  Miss  Faber 
at  Eastbourne,  and  the  other  side  was 
manifested  in  the  terribly  severe  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  poor  Mary's  fault. 
His  manner  and  tone  were  altogether  scho- 
lastic now,  as  he  said,  — 

"It  was  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. Miss  Faber,  that  you  and  I  last 
met." 

The  girl's  face  crimsoned,  her  eyes  fell, 
and  her  quicker  breathing  also  betrayed 
her  emotion.  Presently,  however,  she 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Calvert  with  a  steadfast, 
though  timid  glance,  and  said  in  an  eager 
tone,  — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  have 
wished  that  this  opportunity  might  come, 
when  I  should  be  able  to  explain  my  mo- 
tives for  doing  what  you  must  have  con- 
sidered both  strange  and  blameworthy. 
It  was  just  at  the  time  when  father  met 
with  his  misfortunes,  and  he  seemed  so 
broken  down  and  dispirited  that  I  felt  he 
must  for  the  future  be  dependent  on  my 
exertions.    I  knew  that  if  I  took  a  high 
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place  at  the  college  examination  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  sit- 
uation. And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
failed,  I  knew  how  difficult  my  struggle 
would  be.  With  the  exception  of  Latin  I 
had  no  fear  for  any  of  the  other  subjects, 
as  I  had  alwavs  done  well  in  them  in  our 
classes ;  but  oy  the  regulations  then  in 
force  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  Latin,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  honor  list. 
Hence  the  fears  that  distracted  me  ;  and 
when  I  came  to  you  that  night,  Mr.  Gal- 
vert,  to  ask  your  aid,  I  was  acting  thought- 
lessly, without  deliberation,  urged  by  a 
sudden  impulse  Which  was  prompted  by 
the  dread  of  my  father's  destitution." 

While  he  listened,  Mr.  Calvert's  expres- 
sion had  grown  softer ;  it  was  the  natural 
element  in  him  that  was  being  manifested 
now.  After  a  brief  pause  Mary  began 
again,  speaking  quickly,  — 

**  No  sooner  had  I  returned  home  than 
I  began  to  understand  how  foolish  and 
wicked  the  request  was  that  I  had  made 
to  you.  When  on  pondering  over  the 
matter  I  became  aware  of  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  my  dishonest  petition,  I  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  Of  course  I 
knew  then  that  you  would  never  do  what 
I  had  asked '' 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Calvert  in  a 
startled  voice. 

•*  I  knew,"  continued  Mary,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  candor,  *'tbat  although  you 
had  said  you  would  do  as  I  wished,  in  or- 
der to  humor  me  — or  perhaps  to  get  rid 
of  me  —  you  would  not  fail  in  your  duty 
as  examiner,  but  would  act  with  perfect 
impartiality.  I  was  convinced  that  you 
were  too  honorable  to  be  influenced  in  the 
very  least  by  what  I  had  said.  And  had 
I  thought  otherwise  then,  when  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  excitement,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Calvert,  that  I  would  have  returned, 
and  would  have  implored  you  to  forget 
every  thoughtless  word  I  had  spoken." 

"  I  wish  you  had  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cal- 
vert. 

**  I  thought  it  needless ;  but  I  hoped 
that  sooner  or  later  I  might  have  this  op- 
portunity of  making  an  explanation  and 
apology." 

"  Unfortunately  it  is  too  late." 

"Why?"  asked  the  young  lady  in  a 
tone  of  suspense ;  for  she  could  tell  by 
Mr.  Calvert's  look  that  something  serious 
was  troubling  him. 

"  Because,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  kept  my 
promise  to  you,  and  assigned  to  you  the 
requisite  number  of  marks  undeservedly^^ 
Oh,  Mr.  Calvert,  how  could  you  ?  " 
It  is  rather  superfluous  to  ask  me  that 
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question,  seeing  that  you  obtained  from 
me  a  binding  promise. 

Miss  Faber  looked  at  him  in  consterna- 
tion, but  though  her  lips  were  parted  as 
if  to  speak,  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance," 
Mr.  Calvert  said  after  a  pause. 

"It  is  simply  dreadful,"  was  her  re- 
joinder, "for  I  am  nothing  better  than  an 
impostor.  I  obtained  the  scholarship 
wrongfully,  and  I  was  appointed  to  my 
situation  by  the  same  unfair  means." 

In  his  agitation  Mr.  Calvert  had  risen 
and  was  pacing  up  and  down. 

"It  is  bad;  very  bad,"  he  observed 
after  a  little,  as  if  in  soliloquy. 

At  this  moment  the  rector  and  colonel 
entered  the  room,  so  that  the  conference 
was  stopped.  A  few  seconds  later  the 
hostess  also  came  into  the  room,  and  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  Mary  till  the 
colonel  said  they  must  go,  which  was  soon 
afterwards. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

On  returning  to  his  room,  Mr.  Calvert 
sat  down  to  ponder  over  the  events  of  the 
evening.  He  had  never  before  been  so 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  he  loved  Mary 
Faber,  but  he  felt  as  confldent  as  ever 
that  he  ought  not  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

He  had  given  up  his  rooms  in  Merton, 
and  most  of  his  belongings  had  been  sent 
to  his  future  residence ;  but  he  had  with 
him,  in  addition  to  his  usual  travelling 
luggage,  a  small  box  which  contained 
some  books  and  papers.  Among  these 
were  the  papers  which  Mary  Faber  had 
handed  in  at  the  examination,  and  which 
had  lain  undisturbed  ever  since  the  time 
when  he  had  tied  them  up  after  glancing 
at  them  and  seeing  how  bad  they  were. 
He  remembered  noticing  them  when  he 
was  packing  the  box,  and  he  now  felt 
prompted  by  a  sudden  desire  to  read  them 
through,  and  so  discover  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  been  culpable.  He  forth- 
with unlocked  the  box,  and  takinj;  out  the 
little  roll,  he  placed  his  candle  in  a  conven- 
ient position  on  his  dressing-table,  and  sat 
down  to  read  Mary's  papers.  Soon  his 
brow  contracted,  for  the  errors  were  nu- 
merous, and  the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  him  that  she  had  failed  badly.  But 
as  he  went  on,  his  expression  gradually 
became  less  gloomy,  till  at  last  the  cloud 
almost  passed  from  his  face.  The  mis- 
takes had  become  less  frequent,  and  it  was 
clear  that  at  flrst  the  writer  had  been  ner- 
vous and  excited.  Still  the  papers  were 
far  from  being  good,  and  when  he  reached. 
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the  end  Mr.  Calvert  was  in  some  doubt 
whether,  according  to  the  standard  that  had 
been  fixed  for  the  examination,  she  would 
have  passed  or  not.     In  some  excitement 
he  took  a  pencil  and  began  to  read  again, 
assigning  the  just  marks  as  he  went  on. 
Then,  breathing  quickly,  he  added  up  the 
results,  and  found  that  she  had  actually 
passed,  though  only  by  a  few  marks.    He 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  with  a  radiant 
look  he  laid  the  papers  down.    The  con- 
sciousness that  after  all  no  injustice  had 
been  done  gave  him  a  feeling  of  intense 
satisfaction.    There  was  naturally  a  reac- 
tion from  his  former  unhappiness,  and  he 
was  greatly  elated.     He  was  now  ready  to 
excuse   Mary  entirely  for  her  indiscreet 
conduct,  which  he  knew  was  due  solely  to 
her  anxiety  about  her  father,  as  she  had 
said.     Then,  poor  girl,  she  had  actually 
held  a  better  opinion  about  himself  than 
be  deserved,  believing  him  incapable  of 
failing  in  the  discharge  of  duty.    **  God 
bless  ner ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Calvert. 

How  quickly  time  had  passed  while  he 
sat  pondering  over  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture! It  was  only  a  little  after  ten  when 
be  entered  his  room,  and  on  looking  at  his 
watch  he  found  it  was  one  o*clock.  But 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  After  his 
candle  had  burnt  out  he  drew  up  his  blind, 
for  the  darkness  was  fast  disappearing. 
He  looked  out  and  watched  the  widening 
dawn  of  the  day  which  he  knew  must  prove 
the  most  momentous  of  his  life.  It  hap- 
pens to  few  men  of  Mr.  Calvert's  age  to 
achieve  the  honors  and  success  that  had 
fallen  to  his  lot;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment he  felt  that  there  was  no  event  of  his 
past  life  but  was  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  crisis  which  was  at  hand, 
and  which  was  filling  him  with  joy  and 
fear. 

When  Mr.  Calvert  went  out  of  the  house 
in  the  morning,  no  one  was  up ;  and  al- 
though he  walked  in  the  direction  in  which 
Colonel  Faber  had  told  him  he  lived,  he 
did  not  intend  to  disturb  him  at  that  early 
hour.  He  purposed  walking  past  the 
bouse  into  the  countrv,  and  to  call  on  his 
return.  But  as  he  arew  near  the  little 
cottage,  he  noticed  Mary  in  the  garden, 
and  without  hesitation  he  opened  the  gate 
and  went  towards  her.  As  he  drew  near 
ber,  he  was  startled  by  the  paleness  of  her 
face,  and  it  was  easv  for  him  to  see  that, 
like  himself,  she  haa  not  slept.  Her  look 
was  so  sad  that  if  she  felt  any  surprise  or 
pleasure  at  his  appearance  it  was  not  man- 
ifest in  her  face.  Mr.  Calvert  felt  so  much 
distress  at  her  sorrowful  face,  that  after 
he  had  taken  her  hand  and  bidden  her 


eood-moming,  he  stood  silently  looking  at 
her.    It  was  Mary  who  spoke  nrst. 

"  Ever  since  we  parted  last  night,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you 
told  me,  and  I  have  resolved  that,  so  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  I  shall  make  reparation 
for  the  wrong  that  I  caused  to  be  done.  I 
intend  to  give  back  the  money  of  the  schol- 
arship. I  have  not  got  so  much  ;  but  by 
selling  all  we  possess  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  up  the  sum,  and  I  know  that 
my  father  will  support  me  in  trying  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  shall  also  resign  my  situ- 
ation, which  I  obtained  owing:  to  the  result 
of  the  examination,  for  I  will  not  continue 
longer  to  be  an  impostor.'* 

"  I  am  come,"  replied  Mr.  Calvert,  •*  to 
tell  you  that  no  injustice  has  been  done. 
For  the  first  time  last  night  I  read  over 
your  papers,  and  found  that,  had  I  done 
my  duty  as  examiner,  as  you  believed  I 
would,  I  must  certainly  have  included  your 
name  among  the  successful  candidates,  on 
your  own  merits,^^  She  looked  at  him 
without  speaking,  for  her  trembling  lips 
were  incapable  of  forming  words ;  but  he 
could  see  by  her  trustful  eyes  that  she  did 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  told  her. 

"  We  shall  go  over  the  papers  together," 
continued  Mr.  Calvert,  '*  and  you  will  see 
that  you  underestimated  your  knowledge, 
as  I  think  had  you  been  less  nervous  while 
vou  wrote  them  you  could  have  done  much 
Setter.  But  though  you  were  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  your  distinguished  place  in  the 
class  list,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  you 
caused  me  to  err  grievously,  and  I  think 
you  owe  me  some  reparation." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  continued  to  gaze 
at  him  mutely. 

'*  I  have  not  divulged  to  any  one  till 
now,"  said  Mr.  Calvert,  "  the  fact  that  I 
received  my  recent  appointment  on  the 
understanding  that  I  should  marry.  You 
are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  can 
help  me  to  follow  out  my  career,  because, 
since  seeing  you  last  night,  I  have  .resolved 
that  if  you  refuse  to  become  my  wife,  I 
must  resign  the  post." 

Mary's  pent-up  feelings  had  found  vent 
at  last,  for,  with  her  head  leaning  upon  his 
breast,  she  was  sobbing  convulsively. 

The  bovs  of  Canonbury  have  a  tradition 
which  will  be  religiously  handed  down  to 
each  successive  generation,  and  which 
owes  its  origin  to  their  discovery  that  the 
"Doctor"  was  examiner  in  Latin  in  the 
year  when  his  accomplished  wife  headed 
the  list  at  St.  Margaret's.  Their  story, 
which  is  devoutly  believed,  is  that  when 
Dr.  Calvert  came  to  his  wife's  papers,  he 
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was  so  struck  by  the  excellence  of  her 
Latin,  that  he  made  a  vow  that  the  girl 
who  had  written  these  papers  should  be- 
come his  wife. 

But  if  the  bovs  knew  the  true  history  of 
the  courtship,  trom  the  time  of  the  flirta- 
tion at  Eastbourne,  they  would  understand 
that  in  this  case  at  least  the  fact  is  more 
romantic  than  the  fiction. 

J.  Crawford  Scott. 


From  The  Comhill  Magasine. 
"PICKWICK." 

This  cheerful  and  inspiring  work,  which 
of   all  modern  inventions  has  most  in- 
creased the  gaiety  of  nations  and  public 
stock  of  harmless  pleasure,  appeared  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  its  **  Jubilee  "  has  been 
fitly  celebrated  by  a  sumptuous  edition 
enriched  with  "extra"  illustrations,  and 
notes  explaining  its  history.    This  is  a 
tribute  almost  of  affection  ;  and  any  fresh 
information  about  its  favorite  characters 
is  welcomed,  much  as  new  biographical 
details  concerning  some  popular  favorite 
are  received.    During  the  last  half -century 
much  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
immortal  book,  the  allusions,  the  personal 
connection  of  the  author  and  of  all  con- 
cerned, has  been  ereedily  sought  for  and 
gathered ;  the  work  itself  has  come  to  be 
treated  as  a  classic,  and  laborious  persons 
are  already  exhausting  themselves  in  com- 
mentaries, collections,  and  **  dry-as-dust " 
business.*    None  are  so  interested  as  the 
booksellers,  and  a  standing  entry  in  every 
catalogue  is  a  column  or  so  of  "  Pick- 
wicks.^*    An  **  original "  "  Pickwick  "  is  a 
very  precious  thing ;  but  to  secure  a  per- 
fect **  Pickwick,"  with  all  the  necessary 
"points,"  needs  an  education.    First  of 
all,  it  must  be  arrayed  in  its  green  cover 
with   the    advertisements;    the  value   of 
the  green  cover  being  that  it  proves  the 
"sporting"  complexion  which   it  was  at 
first  intended  to  impart  to  the  narrative. 
The  title  sets  out  "  a  record  of  the  peram- 
bulations, perils,  travels,  adventures,  and 
sporting  transactions  of  the  corresponding 
members."     On   each   side  is  a  sporting 
trophy,  composed  of  fishing-rods,  landing- 
nets,  guns,  whips,  etc.     At  the  top  a  soli- 
itary  fowler  is  seen  discharging  his  piece 
at  a  bird;   while  below  there  is  a  large 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pickwick  seated  fast  asleep 

*  Mr.  Kitton*s  work  in  this  direction  is  well  known, 
and  in  an  entertaining  article  recently  published  he  has 
furnished  some  curious  information  as  to  the  originals 
of  Dickens's  characters. 


in  a  punt,  his  fishing-line  strained  tight  by 
a  disregarded  fish.  As  is  well  known 
this  special  character  of  the  story  was 
discarded  almost  at  the  outset. 

A  proper  "  Pickwick,"  therefore,  should 
have  this  important  green  cover  bound  up 
with  it.  It  is  also  de  rigueur  to  possess 
the  various  classes  of  illustrations.  First, 
those  by  Seymour,  who  committed  suicide 
after  the  second  number  had  appeared, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  forgotten  artist 
named  Buss,  also  tried  and  found  un- 
suited.  Buss*s  plates  are  feeble  to  a  de- 
gree, a  result  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
attempted  to  etch  his  drawings  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  etch- 
ing. He  had,  moreover,  little  or  no  humor. 
His  plates  were  accordingly  "suppressed  " 
and  his  place  taken  by  the  versatile  Phiz. 
Thus,  fortunate  are  those  who  have  the 
"  two  suppressed  plates  "  by  Buss,  which 
should  be  "inserted  in  Part  V.,"  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  substituted  ones  of 
Phiz.  There  was  further  a  plate  of  Sey- 
mour's with  which  Dickens  was  dissatis- 
fied, and  which  in  courteous  terms  he 
begged  of  him  to  redraw.  This,  it  may 
be  said,  is  all  but  introuvabUy  and,  if 
secured,  enriches  our  copy  prodigiously. 
The  "  scarce  addresses  found  in  Parts  X. 
and  XV.,  and  so  often  wanting,"  should 
also  be  secured.  During  fifty  years,  all 
these  plates,  in  spite  of  renewals,  redraw- 
ings,  and  other  repairs,  have  become  so 
worn  and  blurred,  that  it  becomes  of  the 
first  importance  to  secure  early  impres- 
sions. The  last  word,  however,  is  spoken 
in  the  sumptuous  monument  just  issued, 
which  for  paper,  print,  notes,  and  every 
adornment,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  ever 
sent  from  the  press. 

In  the  marvellous  "  Pickwick  "  panora- 
ma, the  work  of  a  young  man  of  twenty, 
there  are  some  seventy  characters,  ail 
round,  clearly  drawn,  original,  and  distinct. 
Of  these  about  twenty  are  working  per- 
formers, as  they  may  be  called,  who  carry 
the  piece  regularly  tn rough,  and  appear  in 
all  the  acts.  These  are  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
his  three  friends,  Tupman,  Winkle,  and 
Snodgrass ;  Wardle,  his  daughter  Emily, 
and  the  "  Fat  Boy  ; "  Jingle  and  Job  Trot- 
ter ;  Ben  Allen  and  Arabella ;  Bob  Sawyer, 
Perker,  with  Lowten  his  clerk;  the  two 
Wellers,  and  Mary  the  pretty  housemaid  ; 
Stiggins  and  Mrs.  Weller.  In  addition 
there  are  fifty  and  more  minor  figures, 
who  appear  little  more  than  once,  and  then 
go  their  way.  This  amusing  miscellany 
is  marshalled  without  confusion  or  crowd 
ing,  and  furnishes  entertainment  to  the 
close.    We  have  only  to  recall  the  list 
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and  marvel  at  the  author's  power  of  gay 
inveotioQ.  There  are  Dr.  Slammer,  Dr. 
Payne,  and  the  widow;  the  dockyard 
magnates ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott,  Slurlc,  the 
Leo  Hunters,  and  Count  Smorltork ;  the 
spinster  aunt  and  her  mother,  the  "long 
gamekeeper,'*  Magnus,  Miss  Withersfield, 
and  Dowler.  Then  the  characters  of  the 
Fleet,  Roker,  Mivins,  Smangle,  the  Cob- 
bler, the  Butcher,  Parson,  etc. ;  the  M.C. 
at  Bath,  with  Lord  Muttinhead,  the  card- 
playing  ladies,  and  the  immortal  *'  Bath 
footmen;"  Nupkins  the  mayor,  and  his 
servant  Muzzle ;  the  constable  Grummer, 
Dodson  &  Fogg,  and  their  clerks ;  the  at- 
torney Pell,  Justice  Stareleigh,  Serjeants 
Buzfuz  and  Snubbin,  with  the  other  bar- 
risters ;  the  chemist-juryman ;  Mrs.  Clup- 
pins  and  Mrs.  Rogers  and  old  Winkle  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  charac* 
ters  who  appear  but  for  a  few  moments, 
but  who  serve  their  purpose,  helping  on 
the  story  and  amusing  the  reader. 

The  figures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
party  are  known  wherever  an  English 
story  is  read.  One  of  the  firm  of  Chap- 
man &  Hall  claims  to  have  suggested  a 
counterfeit  presentment  for  the  founder  of 
the  club.  A  more  artistic  and  suitable 
character  for  suggesting  and  provoking 
situations  could  not  have  been  devised. 
A  set  of  small  apostle  spoons  ornamented 
with  Pickwick  figures  was  fiercely  con- 
tended for  at  the  Dickens  sale,  and  we 
recall  the  triumph  with  which  the  late  An- 
drew Halliday,  one  of  the  master's  own 
merry  men,  displayed  to  us  a  single  spoon 
which  he  had  secured  for  the  fancy  price 
of  some  twenty  odd  pounds.  No  'Arry  is 
complete  without  his  "penny  Pickwick" 
o'  holidays;  and  the  Christmas-trees  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  are  hung  with 
Wellers,  Winkles,  etc.,  in  their  habits  as 
they  are  etched.  Innumerable  reams  of 
paper  are  daily  blotted  by  Pickwick  pens. 
The  fund  of  happy  and  ready  quotations 
has  been  amply  enriched  by  points  and 
allusions  from  the  same  storv,  the  most 
useful  and  humorous  being  that  of  "the 
Pickwickian  sense,"  whicn  removes  all 
offence  from  an  offensive  speech.  It  was 
Mr.  Carlvle  who  reported  the  significant 
speech  oi  the  sick  man  wearied  out  with 
bis  doctor's  inquiries,  "  Well !  *  Pickwick ' 
will  be  out  to-morrow,  anyhow."  Even  now 
we  can  hardly  realize  the  enthusiasm  and 
delight  with  which  each  number  was 
looked  for.  There  were  Pickwick  chintzes, 
**  Weller  corduroys,"  Pickwick  cabs, 
canes,  pencil-cases,  gaiters.  It  was  trans- 
lated not  only  into  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  German,  but  into  Russian,  Nor- 
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wegian,  Danish,  Polish,  and  other  such 
uncongenial  ton£;ues.  Rarely  has  there 
been  such  a  triumph.  The  sale  of  this 
extraordinary  work  has  never  flagged  dur- 
ing fifty  vears,  and  we  are  told  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  have  been 
disposed  of  by  a  single  firm.  It  is  to  be 
had  for  sixpence,  and,  we  believe,  was 
selling  some  time  ago  on  costermongers' 
carts  for  one  penny,  complete  and  un- 
abridged. It  has,  of  course,  been  dram- 
atized, like  all  Dickens^s  stories,  and  there 
was  a  Strand  actor  named  Wilkinson  who 
made  a  reputation  in  the  difficult  charac- 
ter of  Sam  Weller.  Mr.  Irving  is  fond 
of  playing  Jingle,  but  the  adaptation  he 
has  chosen  is  poorly  constructed,  and  his 
rendering  of  the  adventurer  is  somewhat 
farcical.  The  most  telling  scenes,  such 
as  the  ball  at  the  hotel  and  the  quarrel 
with  Dr.  Slammer,  are  left  out.  It  has 
also  been  treated  as  an  opera.  Of  the 
"  trial  scene  "  half-a-dozen  different  ver- 
sions are  in  favor,  of  which  at  least  three 
are  fitted  with  songs  and  music,  thus  an- 
ticipating that  ingenious  pair  who  wrote 
"Trial  by  Jury." 

The  late  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  the  [last 
of  the  old  well-grounded  school  of  critics, 
and  who  had  a  personal  share  in  the  en- 
gendering of  Dickens^s  writings,  did  not 
rate  "  Pickwick  "  so  highly  as  its  succes- 
sors. While  sharing  the  general  admira- 
tion for  its  humor,  spirit,  and  characters, 
he  held  that  in  form  and  treatment  it  fell 
short  of  the  higher  standard.  The  same 
excellent  judge  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  later  generations  of  readers  would 
not  have  time  to  get  through  "  Bleak 
House,"  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  other 
works  of  the  author's  later  manner,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tragic  or 
serious  portions  of  these  productions  are 
slow  and  labored  reading  enough.  Too 
much  is  strained  and  forced,  the  dialogue 
is  unnatural  and  inconsistent,  and  the  in- 
cidents ordinary,  though  "led  up  to,"  as 
to  some  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
solution.  The  wish  was  indeed  often  ex- 
pressed, "  Why  not  write  us  another 
•Pickwick*?  "  to  which  only  a  writer  of 
experience  could  give  an  answer.  The 
novelist  is  passive,  and  can  only  write  as 
he  is  inspired,  or  has  material.  Had  he 
yielded  to  this  pressure  there  would  have 
been  a  second  "  Pickwick  "  indeed,  but 
only  a  replica  or  imitation  of  the  first. 

There  is  one  form  of  mechanism  in  the 
management  of  his  story  for  which  the 
author  had  a  strong  penchant ,  the  intro- 
duction of  an  occasional  tale.  This  was 
too  often  contrived  i  propos  de  bottes,    A 
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coach  is  upset  in  the  snow,  and  the  trav- 
ellers have  to  sit  round  the  inn  fire ;  or 
Mr.  Pickwick  opens  a  drawer  as  he  is  go- 
ing to  bed  and  finds  a  MS.;  or  in  the 
commercial  room  some  one  relates  a 
••  Bagman*s  Tale,"  or  there  is  a  "  Stroll- 
er*s  Story."  Through  the  course  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  we  meet  no  less  than  a  dozen  of 
these  tales.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  they  were  unused  magazine  stories 
lying  by  the  author,  with  which  he  filled  in 
his  number,  if  time  failed  or  inspiration 
flagged.  But  the  truth  is,  Dickens  always 
keenly  hankered  after  this  old-fashioned 
device.  He  had  nearly  shipwrecked 
"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  "  by  making  it 
a  sort  of  miscellany  for  short  stories ;  and 
in  the  numerous  ** Christmas  numbers" 
of  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year 
Round  he  reverted  to  his  pet  idea,  and 
showed  much  ingenuity  in  devising  ma- 
chinery or  "  framework  "  for  the  same 
purpose.  Some  of  the  "  Pickwick  "  sto- 
ries, however,  we  would  not  willingly  part 
with,  notably  the  ghostly  mail-coach  le- 
gend, which  is  highly  original,  and  even  in 
a  sort  of  keeping  with  the  narrative. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion where  was  obtained  the  peculiar  style 
and  treatment  of  this  famous  narrative. 
In  the  same  generation  there  is  no  other 
work  of  the  same  literary  cast,  in  this  re- 
spect being  like  "  Waverley  "  and  "Van- 
ity Fair,"  which  were  originals.  Only  one 
or  two  works  could  be  named  which  pre- 
ceded "  Pickwick  "  and  which  can  be  at 
all  compared  with  it  in  character  —  viz., 
some  of  Theodore  Hook's,  and  Poole's 
"Little  Pedlington,"  which  in  its  own 
limited  way  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  curi- 
ous also  to  note  the  narrow  escape  we 
have  had  of  complete  failure  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  a  false  style,  drawn  from 
the  pedantic  humor  of  the  "  Sketches  by 
Boz,"  which  was  indeed  the  established 
magazine  treatment  of  the  time.  This,  a 
kind  of  subdued  burlesque,  aimed  at  the 
description  of  serious  matter  in  a  tone  of 
mock  gravity,  which  after  a  time  became 
fatiguing.  The  account  of  the  club  dis- 
cussion at  the  opening  is  conceived  in 
this  "forced  "  manner,  a  good  illustration 
of  which  is  the  conceit  of  the  letters 
"  C.M.P.C."  put  after  every  name,  and  ex- 
plained in  a  note  to  mean  "  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Pickwick  Club."  This 
was  thought  to  be  highly  humorous.  So 
with  the  rather  stilted  headings  of  the 
chapters,  such  as,  ^^  How  the  Pickwick- 
tans  made  and  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  couple  of  nice  young  men  belonj^- 
ing  to  one  of  the  Liberal  Professions^ 


^/^.y"  while  another  chapter  "  i?^f^n/r  a 
touching  act  of  delicate  feelings  achieved 
and  performed  by  Messrs  Dodson  and 
Fogg" all  which  has  a  labored  air.  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  the  debate  exhibits  himself 
in  quite  a  different  character,  being  tart 
and  aggressive,  and  showing  none  of  the 
amiabintv  which  he  would  have  done 
later  in  the  story.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that 
the  antiquarian  element  was  an  inconsis- 
tency. The  "  Bill  Stumps,  his  mark  "  inci- 
dent was  broad  and  inartistic,  and,  as 
every  one  will  recall,  was  treated  in  a 
truer  comedy  spirit  in  "  The  Antiquary." 
But  of  these  pedantic  fetters  our  author 
speedily  shook  himself  free,  leaving  them 
to  Mr.  Albert  Smith  and  others  of  his 
imitators. 

We  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  spirit 
and  inspiration  of  the  dialogues  —  often 
conceived  in  the  best  spirit  otold  comedy. 
There  is  the  spontaneousness  of  real  lite 
—  with  no  surplusage.  So  buoyant  and 
even  tumultuous  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
story  is  carried  on,  that  the  author  often 
falls  into  some  curious  mistakes  and  in- 
congruities, which,  according  to  the  old 
stage  phrase,  he  "bustles"  through  by 
sheer  force  of  good  spirits.  An  odd  mis- 
take at  the  outset  is  Jingle's  account  of 
what  he  witnessed  during  the  "three  glo- 
rious days  "of  1830,  though  he  relates  the 
incident  in  the  year  1827.  This,  however, 
the  author  himself  points  out  in  a  bur- 
lesque note,  but  it  seems  strange  that  he 
did  not  correct  the  mistake  in  the  next 
edition.  Again,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  took 
out  the  "  Legend  of  Prince  Bladud,"  to 
read  before  going  to  bed,  we  are  told  ex- 
pressly "  he  lighted  his  bedroom  candle, 
that  it  might  burn  up  well  by  the  time  he 
finished  "  — odd  evidence,  by  the  way,  of 
the  inferior  chandlery  of  the  day — but 
when,  with  many  yawns,  and  "a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  the  utmost  weari- 
ness," he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  story, 
**  he  lighted  his  chamber  candle,"  already, 
as  we  were  told,  alight,  in  the  obstrep- 
erous scene  at  Bath,  when  Mr.  Winkle,  in 
his  dressing-gown,  was  shut  out  into  the 
street,  the  landlady  had  seen  from  the 
drawing-room  window  Mr.  Winkle  **bolt  " 
into  Mrs.  Dowler's  sedan-chair.  She  then 
rushes  to  call  Mr.  Dowler,  shrieking"  that 
his  wife  was  running  away."  Now  that 
gentleman  had  to  come  from  his  bedroom, 
throw  up  the  window,  yet "  the  first  object 
that  met  his  gaze  was  Mr.  Winkle  bolting 
into  the  sedan-chair."  Another  singular 
incident  for  which  no  explanation  can  be 
given  was  the  conveying  of  Mrs.  Cluppins 
with  Mrs.  Bardell  to  the  Fleet  prison  and 
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tbe   lockiog  her  up;    for  od  this  Udy  with  a  new  character  who  he  expected 

Messrs.  Dodson   &  Fogg  had  do  claim  would  'make  a  hit.'"    This  was  Jingle, 

whatever,  and  they  left  the  other  members  who  with  his  servant  Job  was  clearly  sug- 

of  the  party,  such  as  Mrs.  Rogers,  unmo-  jested  by  Robert  Macaire  and  Jacques 

lested.     Mrs.  Cluppins   would   have   had  Strop,  played  in  Londoa  the  year  before. 

good  grounds  for  aa  action  against  those  In  truth,  Dickens's  knowledge  of  Roch- 

astute  gentlemen.  ester  and  Chatham  was  "extensive  and 

No  part  of  the  story  is  more  eSective  peculiar,"  like  his  own  Sam's  of  London, 

aod  vivacious  than  the  scenes  at  Roches-  Often,  walking  with  him  along  the  pleas- 

ter  and    Chatham.    The  very  flavor  of  ant  road  leading  to  these  towns,  we  have 

these  places  is  caught.    The  local  ball  at  heard  him  dwell  on  the  sense  of  awe  with 

the  inn  is  delightful  for  its  dramatic  spirit  which  the  modest  building  of  the  place 

and  variety.    The  youthful  and  brilliant  used  to  affect  him,  and  his  astonishment 

writer  had  taken  stock  of  the  manners  aod  on  returning  in  later  years  to  find  them  of 

society  of   the  place  where  he  had  been  such  dwindled  proportions. 

a  bo^,  and,  from  what  we  know  of  one  The  ever  popular  Sam  Weller,  it  has 

specimen,  it  is  likely  that  all  the  charac-  been  said,  is  not  an  original,  and  there  can 

ters  were  drawn  from  life.    Slammer,  the  be  no  doubt  there  was  a  popular  actor, 

"peppery"  doctor,  was  taken  from  a  Dr.  tempore  Pickwick,  named  Sam  Vale,  who 

Sam     Piper,    whom    an    old    friend    and  performed  one  Simon  Splatterdash.     All 

brother   officer   describes   as  "a  worthy,  his  speeches  were  larded  with  the  illustra- 

bonest,    single-minded    man    of    the    old  tions  that  the  Pickwickian  servant  was  so 

school,  given  to  swearing  and  other  pecul-  partial  to,     " '  Come  on,'  as  the  man  said 

iarities,  and  was  one  of  the  'characters'  to  the  right  boot,"  etc.,  was  a  specimen, 

of  Chatham  upon  my  first  going  therein  The  similitude  of  the  two  names  is  curious. 

1836.     He    belonged  to  the   Provisional  Later,  Dickens  was  intimate  with  a  family 

Battalion  of  Chatham  in  days  long  ago.  of  the  name  of  Weller,  one  of  whom  be- 

Upon  the  occasion  of  '  Pickwick's  "being  came  the  mother  of  Miss  Thompson,  the 

published,  and  the  mentioning  the  Ruch-  artist.     The   name    is    particularly   asso- 

ester  ball,  with  Slammer's  name,  the  latter,  ciated  with   Dorking,  where,  it  will  be 

in-thc  first  instance,  'naturally'  thought  recollected,  was  Mr.  Weller  senior's  inn, 

of  calling  out  the  author,  and,  00  second  "the  Markis  of   Granby,"     On  a   recent 

thoughts,  of  prosecuting  him  for  libel,  visit,  we  noticed  the  name  Weller  on  sev- 

His   true  friends,   however,   strongly  ad-  eral  houses,  as  also  that  of  Sawyer.     The 

vised  against  this  step."  town  is  full  of  inns,  and  visitors  are  sure 

Looking  over  some  papers   lately,  one  to   note   those  old,   crusted,   full-flavored 

of  these  gentlemen  found  a  letter  of  his  hostelries,  the  White  Horse  and  the  Red 

ancient  comrade,  which   is   quite  in   the  Lion,   with   another  opposite  —  all   three 

"Slammer  "style: —  still  claiming  to  be  the  one  figured  in  the 
story.  But  the  Weller  inn  is  described  ai 
having  its  sign  on  the  opposite  side  of  tl 

;             .      ,                 ,             ,  road,  which  proves  that  it  could  not  ha' 

are  hereby  required  to  attend  atmy  house,  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  "^^j^  ^          ^^^^^  ,^^^^  ^ 

to-morrow,   Thursday,   at  six   odock,  tc  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^olh  sides,  and,  indeed,  it  is 

meet  only  Dr.  and  Mrs.  — -,  also  to  mas.  j^j^  j^at  Mr.  Weller's  house  had  not  the 

ticate  and  wash  down  your  food  with  good  pretensions  of  the  White  Horse  or  Red 

and  wholesome  wine.    In  neglect  of,  01  ^j„^_    ^  f^^^  hundred  yards  out  of  the 

disobeying  this  order,  you  are  liable  to  be  j^^^_  ^^  ^^^  U>nAoa  road,  there  is  found 

sworn  at.  a  roadside  inn,  which  our  author  had  prob- 

"  Gentlemen,  ablv  in  his  eye. 

"Yours  sincerely,       ^  ^j,g  ^„„^  „t,ere  Sam  is  writing  his 

iy/M  PIPER.  valentine  under  the  easy  criticism  of  his 

The  secret  of  this  vivacity  is  found  in  father,  suggests    the  well-known  one  in 

tbe  fact  that   it   was  written  in  a   single  "  The  Rivals,"  where  Acres  is  writing  his 

heat,  as  it  were  and  in  one  night as  challenge.     Actors    always  introduce    a 

will  be  seen  from' one  of  his  letters.    The  "gag"  which  they  may  have  borrowed 

publishers  were  coming  in  the  morning  for  from  Mr.  Weller;  "addressing  the  same 

copy,  and  he  bad  "  only  got  Mr.  Pickwick  lady  "  being  malaproped  into  "  undress- 

and  bis  friends  in  the  Rochester  coach  ing."  We  have  the  same  idea  in  Sams 
letter  :  "  I  feel  myself  ashamed,  and  com- 

•  W.  .r.  iDdabtad  lor  thi>  cb*rK<tri..ic  iilu.t.itioii  pletely  circumscribed  in  a  dressin'  of  you." 

MGtncni  KcBt,afri«diit  ihejiniaiDoniiat't.  Sam's  curious  Story  of  the  patient  who 
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''blew  bis  head  o£E**by  eating  crumpets 
was  a  grotesque  variation  of  one  related 
in  Bosweirs  Johnson,  where  the  patient 
fancied  "buttered  muffins."  A  careful 
study  of  this  admirably  drawn  character 
will  show  that  at  the  opening  the  author 
had  not  quite  grasped  its  capabilities.  It 
was  only  after  two  or  three  numbers* 
progress  that  he  found  himself  developing 
his  happy  varieties  of  humor  and  illustra- 
tion, which  ripened  as  he  went  along. 
Sam  at  the  Old  White  Hart  was  rather  a 
flippant  and  even  uncongenial  person,  and 
his  answers  pert  rather  than  humorous. 
We  wonder,  too,  how.  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  flourishing  inn,  and  so  supe- 
rior in  his  gifts,  should  have  found  him- 
self reduced  so  low  as  to  accept  the  post 
of  "boots"  in  a  borough  inn.  But  it  is 
likely  that  Weller  senior,  his  inn,  and  his 
widow,  were  afterthoughts  suggested  by 
Sam's  successful  development 

In  a  conversation  with  his  father,  Sam 
Weller  accuses  him  of  "  prophesying  away 
like  a  red-faced  Nixon,"  which  provokes 
Mr.  Weller.  "Who  wos  he?"  he  asks, 
and  is  answered,  without  much  filial  feel- 
ing: "Never  mind  who  he  wos  —  he 
wosn't  a  coachman,  that's  enough  for 
you."  This  "red-faced  Nixon"  always 
seemed  a  mysterious  allusion  enough ;  but 
lately,  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue,  we  came 
upon  the  following,  which  explains  it: 
**  Nixon's  Cheshire  Prophecy,  with  the 
prophecy  at  large.  Colored  folding  fron- 
tispiece representing  Nixon  "  —  probably 
with  "  a  dab"  of  carmine  on  his  cheeks. 

Count  Smorltork,  one  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunt- 
er's guests,  is  exquisitely  drawn  in  a  few 
touches,  and  the  dialogue  between  him 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  is  simply  perfect  in 
its  appropriateness  and  humor  —  as  his 
reply  to  the  former's  courteous  remark : 
"Politics  comprises  in  itself  a  subject 
of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,"  "  Poltic 
surprises  in  himself,  ver  good."  This 
foreigner  was  clearly  modelled  from  Prince 
Puckler-Muskau,  who.was  then,  or  recent- 
ly, "doing  "  England  in  a  hurry,  and  tak- 
ing notes  of  his  travels. 

At  this  period,  Dickens  mostly  took  his 
names  from  real  life,  as  having  a  greater 
air  of  vraisemblance.  He  had  not  as  ^et 
adopted  the  system  of  compounding 
strangely  fantastic  names.  Pickwick  was 
a  well-known  coach-proprietor.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  Sam  points  out  to  his  mas- 
ter that  his  name  had  been  taken  and  put 
on  the  coach  door  looks  like  some  pleas- 
ant chaffing  of  the  coach-proprietor,  who, 
galled  by  the  perpetual  jest  on  his  name 
and    person,  may  have   made  a  remon- 


strance. Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the 
courts,  a  witness  appeared  bearing  this 
very  name,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  original  Moses  Pick- 
wick ;  and,  to  add  to  the  piquancy  of  the 
situation,  he  was  examined  by  Mr.  H. 
Dickens,  the  novelist's  son  —  a  clever  and 
flourishing  barrister.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  small  town,  the  last  stage  before  arriving 
at  Bath,  is  called  Pickwick.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  there  is  a  character  of  the  name 
in  one  of  Pierce  Egan's  novels.  The 
widow  of  the  unfortunate  Seymour  put 
forth  a  pamphlet,  claiming  the  credit  of 
the  conception  for  her  husband.  The 
names  of  Dodson  and  Fogg  we  lately 
found  in  an  old  "  Life  of  *  Orator '  Hunt,^' 
one  syllable  being  altered.  Wardle,  Low- 
ten,  Dowler,  and  some  other  names  are 
found  together  in  the  report  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  case.  Keen  as  is  the  enjoyment 
which  the  celebrated  "trial"  excites,  no 
one  but  a  barrister  can  perfectly  appre- 
ciate its  exquisite  satire.  This  is  not 
strained  or  far-fetched,  is  founded  on  true 
professional  knowledge,  and  yet  all  the 
while  there  is  not  the  least  air  of  technical 
allusion.  It  would  be  vain  to  praise  the 
immortal  speech  of  the  serjeant,  which  is 
no  exaggeration,  and  has  been  delivered 
again  and  again  by  learned  counsel  in 
similar  cases.  One  of  the  most  delicate 
strokes  is  that  of  the  bill,  "  Lodgings  for 
single  gentlemen,"  with  the  juryman's 
question,  "There  is  no  date  to  the  docu- 
ment ?  "  and  the  Serjeant's  answer,  "  There 
is  no  date,  gentlemen,  but  I  am  instructed 
that  it  was  put  up,"  etc.  So  with  Sam 
Weller's  illustration,  and  the  judge's  com- 
ment :  "  As  the  soldier  said  ven  they  or- 
dered him  a  hundred  and  fifty  lashes/' 
"  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier  or 
any  other  man  said,  it  is  not  evidence  " 
—  is  a  delightful  mixture  of  real  law  and 
farcical  satire.  The  passage  is  actually 
quoted  in  a  well-known  text-book  —  "  Tay- 
lor on  Evidence"  —  on  the  point  of  the 
inadmissibility  of  "secondary  "  evidence, 
During  the  readings  no  passage  was 
greeted  with  such  a  roar.  Nothing  so 
proved  the  decay  of  the  old  sense  of  bright 
humor  in  the  gifted  author  as  that  he 
should  have  added  these  words  :  "  Unless 
he  be  regularly  sworn  and  dressed  in  the 
regimentals  of  a  full  private."  This  com 
pletely  destroyed  the  point  and  was  itsell 
quite  pointless.  Admirable,  too,  for  its 
subtle  satire  is  the  Serjeant's  comment  or 
a  phrase  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  letter,  "  Do  no 
trouble  yourself  about  the  warming-pan,' 
when  he  breaks  out :  "  Why,  gentlemen 
who  does  trouble  himself  about  the  warm 
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ing-pan?**  a  piece  of  utter  forensic  noD- 
sense,  yet  somehow  having  a  specious  air. 
There  was  a  more  particular  satire  in- 
tended here,  as  the  present  writer  lately 
discovered.  Only  the  year  before  the 
famous  cause  cSUore  of  Norton  and  Lord 
Melbourne  had  been  engrossing  the  town, 
and  Sir  William  FoUett  for  the  plaintiff 
bad  laid  great  stress  on  some  trifling  notes 
or  Dotelets  about  as  harmless  as  these  of 
Mr.  Pickwick.  Sir  J.  Campbell  during 
the  defence  read  them  in  his  defence. 

The  first  is  in  these  words  :  —  "I  will 
call  at  about  half  past  four  or  five.  Yours, 
Melbourne." 

The  next :  —  "  How  are  you  ?  I  shall 
DOt  be  able  to  come  to-day.  I  probably 
shall  to-morrow.    Yours,  Melbourne." 

The  last :  —  *•  No  house  to-day.  I  will 
call  after  the  lev^e,  about  four  or  half 
past.  If  you  wish  it  later  let  me  know. 
I  will  then  explain  about  going  to  Vaux- 
hall.    Yours,  Melbourne." 

Sir  W.  Follett  gravely  urged  that  "  these 
letters  showed  a  great  and  unwarrantable 
degree  of  affection,  because  they  did  not 
l>egin  and  end  with  the  words  *  My  dear 
Mrs.  Norton.'"  And  he  added  that  "it 
seems  there  may  be  latent  love  like  latent 
heat  in  these  productions,"  which  is  one 
of  the  points  of  the  Serjeant's  —  "a  mere 
cover  for  hidden  fire,"  etc.  The  signature 
too,  "Yours,  Pickwick,"  is  exactly  like 
"Yours,  Melbourne."  Mr.  Justice  Stare- 
leigh,  who  tried  the  case  of  "  Bardell 
versus  Pickwick,"  was  drawn  from  the 
well-known,  oddly  named  Judge  Gazelee. 
When  reading  the  part,  Dickens  took  for 
his  model,  as  he  himself  informed  us,  the 
eccentric  utterance  of  the  late  Samuel 
Rogers.  Every  one  will  recall  the  slow, 
sepulchral  deliberation  which  gave  such 
point  to  the  dicta  of  the  judge. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sides  of 
"  Pickwick "  is  the  complete  picture  it 
offers  of  an  old  English  state  of  manners 
which  has  now  disappeared  or  faded  out. 
These  characters  and  incidents  belong  to 
the  state  of  society  that  then  existed  — 
nay,  are  its  product.  Thus  the  slow  and 
deliberate  mode  of  travelling  by  coach,  the 

{)utting  up  at  inns,  enforced  a  sort  of  fel- 
owship  and  contact,  and  led  to  acquaint- 
ance and  displays  of  peculiarity.  The 
same  conditions  of  travel,  too,  promoted 
a  species  of  adventure  often  not  without 
its  farce.  Now,  with  the  various  changes 
has  come  an  orderly  uniformity,  reflected 
in  the  dramas  of  our  time,  which  contrast 
as  strongly  with  the  old  boisterous  humors 


of  the  ancient  farces.  In  country  houses, 
cut  off  from  regular  contact  with  the  me- 
tropolis, characters  such  as  were  found  at 
Dingley  Dell  were  not  at  all  improbable. 
Mistakes  in  double-bedded  rooms,  cordial 
acceptance  of  adventurers  and  impostors, 
such  as  Captain  Fitz-Marshall,  picked  up 
at  an  assembly  rout,  elopements,  duels, 
were,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  ordinary  incidents  enough. 
The  vivid  yet  unaffected  style  in  which 
these  now  abolished  incidents  are  brought 
before  us  is  extraordinary.  Nothing  could 
be  more  perfect  as  a  complete  picture  than 
the  account  of  the  Fleet  prison,  the  fashion 
of  life  there,  the  singular  characters,  their 
reckless  originality,  yet  all  contributing 
entertainment  while  they  forwarded  the 
strict  "  business  "  of  the  piece.  We  know 
as  much  of  the  Fleet  as  if  we  had  resided 
there  for  months.  In  the  same  spirit  our 
author  caught  the  whole  flavor  of  Bath, 
with  its  assemblies,  master  of  ceremonies, 
footmen,  etc.,  so  that  even  now  a  visitor 
for  the  first  time  finds  himself  in  a  manner 
familiar  with  it,  and  feels  the  peculiar  tone 
of  dignified  old  fashion  which  had  been 
described  to  him.  In  its  stately  Crescent 
we  only  think  of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  of  Mrs. 
Dowler  in  the  sedan-chair. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  series  of  pic- 
tures of  a  now  vanished  London,  and  which 
in  themselves  lend  the  work  a  sort  of  anti- 
quarian charm  —  the  Fleet,  the  Borough, 
the  Law  Courts,  the  old  inns.  Inns  in- 
deed all  through  the  land  owe  much  to 
Dickens,  who  has  lent  a  tone  of  almost 
poetic  associations  which  have  helped  to 
preserve  them.  Sam's  inn  in  the  Borough, 
the  White  Hart,  still  lingers  on  in  a  crazy 
condition,  its  old  galleries  on  two  sides 
remaining.  The  most  prosaic  finds  him- 
self unconsciously  believing  that  Sam 
cleaned  boots  in  that  very  yard,  and  that 
up  that  rickety  stair  in  the  corner  he  led 
the  Pickwickians  to  Miss  Wardle's  room. 
There  are  many  who  in  such  faith  take 
delight  in  visiting  all  the  scenes  in  Dick- 
ens's stories,  and  the  Americans  are  honor- 
ably distinguished  in  this  pursuit.  The 
Leather  Bottle  of  Cobham,  whither  Mr. 
Tupman  fled  after  his  disaster,  is  a  regu- 
lar spot  for  pilgrims.  The  inn  at  Tow- 
cester  where  the  rival  editors  had  their 
encounter  in  the  kitchen,  still  flourishes, 
as  does  the  Crown  at  Ipswich. 

There  is  little  too  of  that  patched  air 
which  the  necessity  of  providing  some- 
thing striking  for  each  "  number  '*  entails 
on  the  author.  New  adventures  had  to  be 
found  for  each  portion,  and  yet  the  whole 
is  a  fairly  homogeneous   narrative,  nor 
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isolation;  or,  survival  of  the  unfittest. 


does  it  flag  towards  the  end,  when  a  pleas* 
ing  and  moderate  sobriety  of  tone  is  intro- 
duced which  awakens  interest  and  makes 
us  part  from  the  characters  with  regret. 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  faithful  valet  were 
reintroduced  into  the  introductory  chap- 
ters of  "  Master  Humphrey*s  Clock,"  but 
the  effect  is  unpleasing,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  chapters  have  been  wisely 
discarded  in  later  editions. 

Finally,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
attractions  of  this  old  favorite  is  its  en- 
during freshness.  We  can  read  it  again 
and  again,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  can,  if  not  bless,  at 
least  thank  heartily,  the  author  "  who  rec- 
onciles us  so  well  to  human  nature." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ISOLATION;    OR.    SURVIVAL    OF    THE 
UNFITTEST. 

BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

Great  landscapes  are  often  com- 
manded from  little  windows;  and  some- 
times, though  perhaps  not  so  often,  the 
narrow  area  of  some  small  community 
may  exhibit  with  extraordinary  clearness 
the  working  of  universal  laws.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  island  of  Lewis  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  facts  connected  with 
it  are  very  interesting  and  very  curious. 
The  simplest  of  them,  but  not  the  least 
important,  is  the  mere  geographical  cir- 
cumstance that  Lewis  is  an  island.  In 
the  natural  sciences  the  isolation  of  spe- 
cial facts  is  the  first  condition  of  success- 
ful investigation.  The  mere  separation  of 
local  phenomena  from  all  others  may  go  a 
long  way  towards  the  identification  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  them.  This, 
which  is  notoriously  true  of  the  subjects 
of  purely  physical  inquiry,  is  not  less  true 
of  the  much  more  complicated  problems 
which  are  concerned  with  human  life.  It 
is  an  immense  advantage  when  we  can  get 
these  problems  presented  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  a  continuous  history,  and 
under  external  conditions  which  are  at 
once  simple  and  peculiar.  A  most  natu- 
ral reaction  has  been  caused  by  the  fan- 
tastic theories  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  on 
the  effects  produced  upon  human  charac- 
ter by  purely  physical  surroundings.  It 
is  certainly  not  true  that  the  peculiarities 
of  any  community  of  men  can  be  explained 
by  the  skies  under  which  they  live,  or  by 
the  soil  on  which  they  treaa.  But  it  is 
quite  as  certainly  true  that  there  are  some 
physical    conditions   which  determine   a 


good  deal  and  which  may  guide  os  to  a 
good  deal  more.  Insulation  is  one  of 
these.  In  past  times  it  has  involved  the 
accessibility  or  inaccessibility  to  foreign 
conquest  or  invasion.  In  recent  times  it 
has  involved  accessibility  or  inaccessi- 
bility to  the  entrance  of  knowledge  or  to 
the  stimulus  of  new  ideas.  This  again 
has  carried  with  it  the  persistence,  and 
perhaps  the  corruption,  of  ancient  habits 
and  of  immemorial  customs.  Upon  these 
everything  may  depend.  Climate  and  soil 
within  certain  limits  control  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  when  mind  is  stagnant,  or 
retrogressive,  this  control  becomes  more 
and  more  stringent  until  it  may  constitute 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  improvement. 
Man  succumbs  under,  instead  of  meeting 
and  resisting,  the  adverse  conditions 
which  affect  his  life. 

The  Outer  Hebrides,  or  as  they  are 
often  called  in  the  Highlands  "the  Lone 
Island,"  constitute  one  of  the  most  pecul- 
iar features  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Scotland.  From  the  Butt  or  north  end  of 
Lewis  to  the  lighthouse  ofif  the  southern 
end  of  Barra,  this  great  natural  breakwater 
of  islands  and  of  rocky  islets  extends  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  It  completely  defends  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  mainland  from  the 
great  rollers  of  the  Atlantic.  The  chan- 
nel, however,  between  the  Long  Island 
and  that  coast,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
broad  —  wide  enough  to  furnish  a  heavy 
sea  of  its  own  in  westerly  gales,  and  quite 
open  in  the  northerly  direction  to  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  ocean  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  "  Minch,"  accordingly,  as 
this  wide  channel  is  called,  is  a  very  stormy 
sea.  To  cross  it  habitually  requires  pow- 
erful boats.  The  isolation  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  is  therefore,  or  rather  was,  be- 
fore steam  navigation,  a  real  and  effective 
isolation.  It  was  a  practical  barrier  against 
easy  or  frequent  intercourse  with  the  out- 
side world.  In  this  respect  the  Outer  are 
very  differently  situated  from  the  Inner 
Hebrides.  The  islands  which  belong  to 
these  nearer  groups,  although  they  stretch 
their  stormy  headlands  far  out  into  the 
western  sea,  are  all  of  them,  cither  in 
themselves,  or  through  some  outliers,  so 
close  to  the  mainland  that  the  channels 
between  them  can  be  constantly  safely 
navigated  by  a  skiff,  or  a  coracle,  or  a  ca- 
noe. Skye,  the  largest  of  the  Inner  Heb- 
rides, is  at  one  point  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  so  narrow  that  one 
of  the  larger  of  our  modern  ships,  if  laid 
across  it,  would  almost  block  the  passage. 
Moreover,  the  principal  islands  ot  the  In- 
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oer  Hebrides,  being  much  larger  and  much 
more  fertile  than  the  outer  line,  are  as 
much  more  attractive  as  they  are  more 
accessible.  Nevertheless,  as  regards  the 
inner  islands  also,  the  mere  fact  of  an 
insular  position  has  not  been  without  re- 
sults. It  is  indeed  curious  to  observe  the 
effects  produced  by  even  the  narrowest 
channel  of  the  sea.  Men  who  live  on  isl- 
ands are  always  insular.  Separateness  is 
in  their  blood.  Moated  off  from  others, 
they  have  a  perpetual  sense  of  their  indi- 
viduality, and  they  are  apt  to  take  a  pride 
in  fencing  it.  Their  drawbridge  is  always 
up.  The  result  of  such  tendencies  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  garrison.  It 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  influ- 
ences which  they  cherish  as  compared 
with  the  influences  which  they  repel. 
There  are  very  few  races  indeed  which 
can  afford  for  centuries  to  live  apart  —  to 
develop  only  what  has  belonged  to  their 
own  ancestors  —  and  to  exclude  all  the 
elements  of  variety  and  of  change  which 
elsewhere  either  cause  or  accompany  the 
^reat  movements  of  mankind. 

Who,  then,  were  the  Hebrideans? 
What  was  the  bent  of  their  genius  ?  What 
"were  the  specialities  of  their  character? 
What  polity  did  they  bring?  Whence 
and  how  did  they  come  to  those  wild  and 
lonelv  islands  ? 

All  these  questions  can  be  answered 
with  tolerable  precision,  in  the  light  of 
iiistory.     The  Hebrideans  are  mainly  de- 
ascended  from  that   branch  of  the  Celtic 
race  which  at  some  very  early  date  had 
passed  across   Britain   into  Ireland,  had 
made  that  country  the  seat  of  their  strong- 
-<<st  settlement,  and  so  early  as  a.d.  3TO 
^ad  already  appeared  as  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies of  the   Roman  provinces   in  North 
Britain.     This  is  the  people,  called  by  the 
Romans  Scoti,  which  in  the  flrst  years  of 
the  sixth  century  (about  a.d.  501)  migrated 
from  the  district  of  Dalriada  in  the  Irish 
Scotia,  and  established  a  permanent  col- 
<ony  in  that  part  of  the  Caledonian  coast 
which  from  thence  was  called  Arregaithel, 
then  passed  through  many  forms  into  £r- 
gyle  and  is   now  Argyllshire.     It  means 
simply  the  land  or  coasts  of  the   Gael. 
This  is  the  people  which,  by  one  of  the 
strangest  processes  of  evolution  ever  re- 
corded in  history,  came  ultimately,  through 
this  colony,  to  give  their  Latin  name,  by 
which  they  did  not  know  themselves,  to 
the  whole  of  Britain  lying  north  of  the 
Solway  and  the  Tweed. 

Of  the  bent  of  their  genius,  and  of  the 
specialities  of  their  character,  when  still  in 
Ireland,  we  know  everything  from  the  best 


authority  —  that  is  to  say,  from  them- 
selves. The  Latin  historians  knew  them 
only  as  they  were  seen  and  felt  in  Britain, 
and  this,  too,  only  during  the  later  years 
of  the  imperial  dominion.    And  so  they 

five  us  no  account  of  the  Scoti  except  the 
arest  outline.  Nevertheless,  that  outline 
is  sufficiently  graphic.  Three  facts  struck 
the  Romans  as  regarded  the  Celtic  Scoti : 
they  were  very  brave,  they  were  very  wan- 
dering, and  they  were  very  prolific.  From 
themselves  we  can  fill  up  this  outline  as 
no  other  sketch  of  that  epoch  can  be  filled. 
Unlike  the  other  northern  nations  at  that 
time,  the  Celtic  Scoti  had  a  literature,  and, 
in  great  part  at  least,  that  literature  has 
survived.  They  had  a  language,  which 
was  expressive  and  picturesque.  They 
had  poetry  and  song.  The  professional 
bard  was  honored  at  their  feasts,  and 
round  their  roaring  fires  of  wood  and  peat. 
Originally  —  that  is  to  say  in  pre-historic 
times  —  divided  into  tribes,  they  had 
come  to  be  divided  into  those  military 
brotherhoods  which  are  known  in  historv 
as  clans.  These  clans  fought  against  eacd 
other  with  fierce  and  implacable  animos- 
ity. Internecine  wars  —  the  ravaging  of 
each  other's  territory,  the  massacre  of 
each  other^s  population,  the  burning  of 
each  other's  churches  —  these  were  the 
great  occupations  of  their  lives,  and  the 
one  great  subject  of  their  verses  and  their 
song.  Even  their  women  were  liable  to 
"hosting"  —  that  is  to  say,  to  conscrip- 
tion in  fighting  array,  and  in  battle  they 
might  be  seen  encountering  each  other, 
and  tearing  each  other's  breasts  with  reap- 
ing-hooks. They  had  been  early  converts, 
after  their  own  fashion,  to  Christianity; 
and  their  monks  and  clergy  were  organ- 
ized on  some  ancient  tribal  and  hereditary 
system  which  placed  them  in  only  too 
close  sympathy  with  the  worst  habits  of 
their  race.  It  is  they,  and  iheir  clerical 
successors  in  the  more  "Catholic"  centu- 
ries, who  have  left  a  faithful  account  of 
their  life  and  doings  during  many  hundred 
years.  The  poet  Southey  has  embodied 
in  an  expressive  list  of  Latin  words  the 
general  effect  left  upon  the  mind  by  a 
study  of  the  Celtic  annals  of  Ireland: 
"  Jugulatio,  vastatio,  devastatio,  praedatio, 
deprxdatio,  occisio,  combustio,  strages, 
altercatio,  belliolura,  praelium  atrox  —  be- 
hold in  these  words,  which  everywhere 
occur  in  this  book,  the  history  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints."  It  is  indeed  an  awful 
record  of  chaos  and  of  savagery,  without 
one  single  sign  of  growth  in  those  devel- 
opments of  primitive  custom  into  definite 
law  or  settled  institutions  in  which  civiliza- 
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tion  has  everywhere  consisted,  and  upon 
which  it  must  everywhere  depend. 

This  is  what  the  Irish  Scoti  were,  and 
continued  for  many  centuries  to  be,  in  the 
land  of  their  farthest  settlement  to  the 
west.  But  such  results  represented  one 
side  of  their  character  alone;  and  it  was 
only  under  special  conditions  that  this 
side  seemed  to  be  the  whole.  These 
Celts  had  not  always  been  cut  off  by  iso- 
lation from  other  tribes  of  men,  and  from 
the  general  stream  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress. They  were  but  one  particular  branch 
of  a  great  race  which  had  spread  over 
Europe  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Po,  and  had  passed  even  down 
into  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Asia. 
All  over  that  vast  area  they  had  come  into 
contact  with  civilizations  higher  than  their 
own.  Even  those  whom  they  conquered  did 
nevertheless  intellectually  conquer  them. 
And  so,  over  all  those  lands,  they  served  to 
enrich  the  human  soil  without  engrossing 
it.  But  in  Ireland  they  encountered  only 
some  aboriginal  outliers  of  the  human  spe- 
cies —  weak  and  obscure  —  whom  they  ex- 
terminated or  enslaved.  Geographically 
they  had  got  into  a  blind  alley,  out  of  which 
there  was  no  turning  except  by  turning 
back.  Fortunately  this  was  easy  to  them, 
because  in  passing  into  Ireland  they  had 
passed  through  Britain,  where  some  of 
their  kindred  bad  already  been  estab- 
lished, and  which  it  is  evident  they  had 
known  by  that  earliest  Latin  name  which 
the  Romans  gave  it  when  they  first  saw 
the  pure  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  of  Beechy 
Head,  and  of  the  western  corner  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  It  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  of  geological  science  that,  al- 
though what  is  known  as  the  Cretaceous 
Age  has  left  abundant  remains  all  over 
the  world,  nowhere,  except  in  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  Britain,  has  it  left  that 
curious  sediment  which  is  now  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  can  understand  so  clearly  the  origin 
of  a  place-name  as  in  the  case  of  the  name 
first  given  to  Britain  by  the  Romans 
when  they  called  it  Albion.  "  Britannia" 
came  later,  when  wars  and  conquest  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  know  the  affinities 
of  race  which  connected  the  people  whom 
they  had  to  subdue  in  Albion  with  the 
people  whom  they  had  already  subdued 
in  Gaul.  But  the  Celtic  Scoti  had  evi- 
dently crossed  over  Britain  at  the  time 
when,  from  the  Romans,  they  had  learned 
to  call  it  Albion;  and  hence,  when  they 
came  in  course  of  time  to  overspread 
Ireland  to  its  northern  extremity,  and 
when  they  looked  back  eastward  across 


>  the    sea    to  the  continuous  land  whickX 
still  fronted  them  from  the  headlands  oft. 
Antrim,  they   knew  it   to  be  the  same 
land  which  their  fathers  bad  crossed  far— 
ther  south,  and  so  they  continued  to  calE  K 
it  "Alban."      It  is  curious  and   typi 
of  a  very  singular  history  that,  althou 
this  name  has  been  transmitted  as  a  royaK 
title,  and  although  for  several  centuries  \m 
was  the  name  in  common  use  for  a  larg 
part  of  Scotland,  it  is  now  locally  unknow 
except    as  preserved   in    the  one    smair 
district  of  Bread-albane  on  the  wester 
borders  of  Perthshire.     This  complete  ob- 
literation of  Alban,  and  the  complete  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  the  name  "  Scotia,"  whic 
in   the   same    centuries   was  exclusive! 
applied  to  Ireland,  is  the  result  of  that  re 
turn  migration  eastwards  which  once  mor 
brought  the  great  body  of  the  Celtic  Scotr 
into  touch  with  the  only  influences  whicfc 
could  improve  and  civilize  them.    Whe 
they  had  overrun  Ireland  to  its  norther 
extremity,  they  had  not  before  them  th 
proverbial  "  three  courses  "  of  the   prac- 
tical politician.    They  had  only  two.    The 
might  stream  northwards  to  the  verdan 
shores  of  I  slay,  and  so  along  all  the  lin 
of  islands  to  the  outer  and  the  farthes 
Hebrides.    Or  they  might  return  on  thei 
own  steps  eastward,  and  occupy  some  parw^ 
of  the  Caledonian   mainland.    They  di 
both.    Those  who  went  north  became  th 
Hebrideans,  more  isolated  than  ever,  witt' 
consequences  we  shall  see.     Those  wh 
took  the  eastern  line  crossed  over  to  Kin- 
tyre,  on  the  shores  of  that  land  which  the 
knew  as  Alban,  and   with  consequences 
which  are  memorable  indeed.     Instead  o 
being  isolated  and,  as  it  were,  shunted  o: 
from  the  main  lines  of  human  progress^ 
they  were  again  brought  into  that  rus 
anci  conflict  of  the  contending  races  i 
whose  amalgamation  then  lay  the  happiesi 
future  of  the  world.     And  in  no  part  o 
Europe,  or  of  the  world,  was  that  rush  an 
conflict  greater  than  in  Roman  Caledonia,^ 
and   in  Pictland,  which  lay  to  the  north 
and  west.     It  was  a  perfect  whirlpool  or 
maelstrom    of    native    and    of  intruding 
tribes,  all  alternately  fighting  and  allying,  .^ 
slaughtering  and  betraying,  marrying  and     ' 
inheriting  from  each  other.    There  were 
the  Celtic  Picts,  with  at  least  two  divis- 
ions ;  there  were  the  Celts  of  Cornwall, 
the  Celts  of  Wales,  the  Celts  of  Britain, 
besides  the  Teutonic  element  in  Frisians, 
in  Angles,  and  in  Saxons.     But  every  one 
of  these  had  been,  or  was  coming  to  be, 
in  contact  with  the  two  great  civilizing 
influences  of  Western  nations,  the  Roman 
I  Empire  and  the  Latin  Church.    The  final 
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ubmission  of  the  old  Irish  Celtic  Church 
9  the  Roman  ritual  and  discipline  may  be 
egarded  as  a  misfortune  by  the  national 
Dtiquarian  or  by  the  Protestant  theolo- 
ian.  But  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  a 
rocess  to  which  we  owe  the  rise  of  our 
ation  and  the  civilization  of  our  people, 
luch  pounding  and  hammering,  such  melt- 
1^  and  transfusion,  is  only  comparable  to 
tie  work  of  metallurgy  in  dealing  with  the 
lost  heterogeneous  and  intractable  mate- 
ials.  And  one  of  the  most  intractable  as 
rell  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those 
aaterials,  as  one  ingredient  in  the  great 
lloy,  came  from  the  Celtic  Scoti.  We  are 
'cry  apt  to  forget,  however,  what  a  tough 
.nd  hard  process  that  was,  and  how  long 
t  lasted.  It  was  just  about  one  hundred 
rears  after  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by 
he  Romans,  in  402,  that  the  Scoti  settled 
D  Alban,  between  502-6.  It  took  nearly 
hree  hundred  and  forty  years  more  before 
he  Scottish  element  asserted  its  pre-emi- 
lence  over  the  Pictish  and  the  British  in 
he  person  of  Kenneth  Macalpine  (844). 
Two  centuries  more  elapsed  before  the 
brone  was  shared  by  the  blood  of  Sax- 
>ns,  in  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
with  the  saindy  Margaret.  Another  long 
nterval  of  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
fears,  from  1034  to  13 14,  elapsed  before 
Scotland  was  finally  secured  in  her  na- 
lional  independence  under  a  leader  whose 
lineage  was  mainly  that  of  a  Norman 
knight,  but  who  shared,  also,  more  or  less 
lirectly,  in  all  the  rival  bloods.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  it  was  in  the  Celtic 
Scoti  which  determined  the  ultimate  pre- 
dominance of  their  name.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better 
soldiers  than  their  cousin  Celts,  the  Picts, 
who  met  the  Roman  legions  in  no  un- 
equal combat,  who  fought  in  chariots  and 
wielded  beautifully  cast  swords  of  bronze. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  clear  that  at  one 
time  during  those  nine  centuries  of  confu- 
sion the  Pictish  Celts  had  established 
themselves  in  dominion  over  the  Western 
or  Scottic  Celts  even  in  their  own  original 
province  of  the  Gael. 

Probably  the  question  is  one  of  distinc- 
tive names  rather  than  of  distinctive  races, 
or  even  of  distinctive  branches.  The 
name  Scoti  was  a  Roman,  not  a  native 
name,  and  as  all  literature  speedily  be- 
came Latin,  the  name  survived  when  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  originally  given 
bad  been,  on  the  mainland,  long  melted 
into  others.  Certain  it  is  that  the  forma- 
tive or  constructive  elements,  as  well  as 
all  the  tendencies  to  peaceful  industry, 
which  built  up  and  moulded  Scotland  into 


a  nation,  came  wholly  from  the  Roman 
and  the  Teutonic  side  of  the  country  and 
of  the  population.  The  Celtic  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  who  have  left  their  name  to 
this  day  in  the  rock-fortress  of  Dunbrit- 
ton,  corrupted  into  Dumbarton,  are  known 
to  have  boasted  of  their  Roman  blood. 
The  first  substantial  nucleus  of  the  future 
Scottish  kingdom  —  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Alban  —  lay  on  the  eastern  and  not  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain  ridges 
which  were  the  boundary  of  the  earlier 
Irish  Celts.  Its  capital  was  at  Scone, 
near  Perth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and 
on  the  highway  of  these  broad  straths  and 
comparatively  level  country  of  the  eastern 
coast  along  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  influ- 
ences were  for  centuries  steadily  advanc- 
ing. At  the  same  time  we  must  remember 
there  was  no  Saxon  conquest  On  the 
contrary  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was 
an  earlier  Ban nockburn,  in  a.d.  685 — or 
no  less  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  before  the  final  struggle  under  the 
walls  of  Stirling.  For  in  that  far  earlier 
year  there  was  fought  a  great  battle  at 
Dunnichen,  in  Forfarshire,  in  which  an  in- 
vading army  of  Saxons  from  Northumbria 
was  not  only  routed,  but  destroyed,  by  the 
Celtic  forces,  with  the  slaughter  ot  the 
Saxon  king.  The  steady  advance  and  the 
ultimate  overflow  of  Teutonic  blood  and 
of  Teutonic  institutions,  was  due  entirely 
to  that  best  and  most  complete  of  all  con- 
quests, which  consists  in  the  triumph  of 
clear  and  definite  ideas  overmen  in  whom 
all  ideas  were  as  yet  indefinite  and  ob- 
scure. It  was  this,  and  nothing  more  than 
this,  for  even  as  regards  those  early  usages 
and  customs  in  which  all  law  begins  there 
never  was  any  such  fundamental  antag- 
onism between  Celt  and  Saxon  as  to  need 
violent  processes  of  substitution.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Celtic  customs  and  institu- 
tions had  been  essentially  feudal  long 
before  they  had  been  described  or  recog- 
nized under  that  —  or  indeed  under  any 
other — name.  During  the  six  hundred 
years  between  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  with  the  Saxon  Margaret,  the  whole 
framework  of  Celtic  society  had  passed 
forever  out  of  the  tribal  stage  into  the  very 
di£Eerent  organization  of  the  clans ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  had  become  from  top  to  bottom 
a  purely  military  organization  depending 
entirely  on  that  kind  of  "  fidelity  "  to  chiefs 
and  leaders  which  was  then  the  only  pos- 
sible condition  not  only  of  military  suc- 
cess, but  also  of  security  in  the  possession 
of  anything  which  arms  alone  could  win, 
and    which    arms   alone    could    defend. 
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There  was  as  little  and  as  natural  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  denoted  as  there 
was  in  the  word  denoting  it,  when  iidelitv 
in  the  military  sense  passed  into  "feudal- 
ity" in  that  legal  sense  which  made  it  the 
strong  foundation  of  permanent  institu- 
tions. And  this  is  the  cause  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rapid  progress  and  the 
prevailing  power  of  the  union  between 
Latin  law  and  Teutonic  customs,  which 
came  to  be  established  in  the  growing 
monarchy  of  Scotland.  There  was,  of 
course  also,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
growing  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood.  The 
two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  Mal- 
colm Canmore^s  reign  (1056-1093)  and  the 
death  of  Alexander  IH.  in  1285,  are  uni- 
versally recognized  by  all  historians  as 
the  period  in  which  Scotland  was  visibly 
making  itself  a  nation.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  although  during  all  that  time  the 
dynasty  continued  to  be  Celtic  in  the  male 
line,  its  blood  was  becoming  more  and 
more  predominantly  Saxon  and  Norman. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  every  mar- 
riage of  the  royal  family,  with  hardly  a 
single  exception,  was  a  marriage  from  one 
or  other  of  these  races.  Nor  is  this  all. 
During  those  centuries  the  greatest  of  our 
kings  had  to  fight  the  northern  and  Pictish 
races  in  battles  as  fierce  as  those  in  which 
Rome  had  encountered  them  a  thousand 
years  before.  David  the  First  not  only 
defeated  them,  but  expelled  them  from  the 
country  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Spey, 
and  settled  or  planted  those  districts  with 
the  more  mixed,  the  more  settled,  and  the 
more  industrious  races  to  which  he  him- 
self belonged. 

On  the  other  hand  two  great  facts  are  to 
be  remembered  on  this  subject :  the  first 
is  that  the  Celtic  race,  in  the  purest  form 
in  which  it  was  anywhere  preserved  during 
all  those  centuries,  maintained  its  high 
reputation  for  personal  fidelity  and  per- 
sonal courage  ;  and  the  second  is  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  continued  to  have 
a  Celtic  basis,  even  in  many  of  those  parts 
which  were  most  advancecf.  The  first  of 
these  facts  is  proved  by  the  trust  which 
was  reposed  in  them  by  Robert  the  Bruce 
in  his  war  of  independence.  The  Celts 
of  the  mainland  —  the  Picts  of  Galloway 
and  the  Gaels  of  •*  Ergadhael "  —  fur- 
nished in  1314  the  contingent  which  he 
most  trusted,  in  his  little  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  at  Bannockburn.  They 
formed,  likewise,  the  division  which  he 
launched  with  most  effect  in  the  later  and 
now  almost  forgotten  battle  of  Byland,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  again  routed,  not  less 
completely,  the  chivalry  of  England  and 


of  France  under  Edward  the   Third,  i 
1328.    The   second  fact  —  the  long  an 
wide  prevalence  of  the  old  Critic  popul 
tion  even  in  the  east  of  Scotland  —  is. 
testified  by  many  facts,  such  as  the  wida 
prevalence    all    over    Scotland  of  place 
names  which  are  purely  Gaelic.     It  is 
moreover,  curiously,  illustrated  by  the  cir 
cumstance  mentioned  in  Burt's  *^  Letters,* 
that  in  Edinburgh,  so  late  as  about  1730- 
35,  it  was  difficult  to  get  domestic  servants 


from  Fifeshire  who  could  speak  English 
The  truth  is,  that  the  old  Celtic  strain  i 
our  common  blood  was  everywhere  a  val 
uable,  and  often  an  invaluable,  element 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  wide  segrega 
tion  from  its  own  unmixed  predominance 
and  in   proportion  to  the  completeness 
with  which  it  became  subordinate  to  laws, 
and  to  a  civilization,  higher  than  its  own. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  we  turn  from  th 
mainland  of  Scotland  to  the  Hebrides,  an 
to  those  isolated  districts  of  the  north-wes 
coast,  which  were  practically  in  the  sam 
position,  we  meet  with   a  difference  in 
deed.     In  streaming  northwards  into  tha 
archipelago  of   islands  and  labyrinth  o 
sea-lochs,  when  their  companions  streame 
eastwards  into  lands  which  were  continu 
ous  and    comparativelv  accessible,    tha 
Hebridean  branch  of  tne  Scoti  continue 
subject  to  conditions  not  materially  bette 
than  those  they  left  in  Ireland.     Durin 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  indeed,  the 
had  time  thoroughly  to  amalgamate  wit 
their  near  kindred,  the  northern  Picts,  t 
whom,  through  St.  Columba,  they  commu- 
nicated, in  however  rude  a  form,  the  inex — 
haustible    gifts    of    Christianity.       With^^ 
those  northern  Picts  for  a  long  time,  i 
consequence,  they  seem  to  have  had  n 
quarrels,  or,  at  all  events,  no  desolatin 
wars.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  thi 
long  time,  unlike  their  brethren  in  Cale — 
donia,  they  were  brought  into  no  fruitful^ 
contact  with  those  more  eastern  and  north 
ern  nations  who  were  recasting  the  Eur 
pean  world;  and  when  at  last  they  did 
encounter  them,  this  encounter  took  place 
at  the  worst  time  and  in  the  worst  form. 
They  met  the  Gothic  races  when  as  yet 
they  were  more  barbarian  than  themselves. 
For  just  as  these  Celts  themselves  were 
moving  northwards  in  two  divisions  and 
along  two  different  lines  of  march,  so  like- 
wise were  the  northern  nations  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction  "  southwards     in 
two  corresponding  divisions    and   along 
two  lines  of  parallel  advance.  One  of  these 
lines  led  along  the  coasts  of  continental 
Europe ;  the  other  lay  to  the  westward 
—  to   Orkney,  Shetland,  the  Hebridean 
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Tskts^  and  to  Ireland.     The  di£Eerence 
•of  result  which  hinged    on    this  differ- 
ence of  route  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
•curious  and  instructive  facts  in  history. 
The  Scandinavian  races  had  one  distin- 
^ruishing  characteristic.    They  were  hard 
as  steel  in  giving  blows,  and  soft  as  wax 
to     receive    impressions.      Hence    they 
^ined,  and  hence  they  sufEered,  far  more 
than  even  the  Celtic  race  gained  or  suf- 
fered  from  the  influences,  good  or  bad, 
under  which  migration  or  conquest  placed 
them.     In  sailing  and  settling  southward 
they  came  everywhere  into  the  lasting 
glow  of  Roman  civilization,  and  in  contact 
with  the  growing  assimilation  of  its  sur- 
viving elements  among  the  invading  races. 
Founding  first  a  powerful  setdement  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  Gaul,  they  passed 
on  to  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   There   they  ruled   as  conquerors 
over  the  old  Byzantine  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  then  founded  a  new  kingdom  from 
the  palaces  of  Palermo.     Rendering  im- 
mortal services  to  Europe  and  the  world 
in    arresting  and  reversing   the  tide    of 
Moslem  conquest,  they  nevertheless  were 
the  most  tolerant  of  men,  taking  and  ac- 
cepting all  that  the  superficial  civilization 
of  Arabian  culture  could  a£Eord,  and  join- 
ing to  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  to  their  own  glorious  architecture, 
whatever  skill  in  beautiful  forms  the  Sar- 
acenic-'workmen  could  supply.     And  so, 
when  the  great  Norman  race  came  at  last 
to  invade  England,  they  came  laden  with 
all  the  richness  of  this  wide  brotherhood 
in  arts  and  arms  —  this  near  kindred  with 
conquerors  in  the  oldest  and  fairest  prov- 
inces of  Europe.     No  contrast  could  be 
more  absolute  than  the  contrast  between 
the  Norman  invaders  of  England  and  that 
other  branch  of  the  same  race,  which,  two 
centuries  before,   had  steered  from  Nor- 
way to  the  west  of  south,  and  which  there, 
between  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  wore  out 
many  wasteful  and  barren  generations,  in 
contact  with  nothing  more  improving  than 
the  Hebridean  and  the  Irish  Celts.     This 
contrast  is  marked,  and  in  some  faint  de- 
gree  is    measured,    by  the    associations 
which  belong  to  the  very  names  of  the 
Northman  and  the  Norman.     In  these  two 
forms  of  the  same  name  we  see  expressed, 
by  a  true  and  inseparable  association,  all 
the    difference     between     the    Christian 
knight  or  the  feudal  baron,  and  the  Norse 
viking  or  the   heathen  pirate  —  between 
the  plundering  sea-rover,  who  took  every- 
thing and  left  nothing,  and  the  warrior- 
statesman,  who  did,  indeed,  take  much, 


but  who  gave  far  more,  enriching  the 
blood  and  strengthening  the  institutions 
of  every  land  in  which  he  settled. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  repre- 
sent the  barbarism  as  having  been  all  on 
one  side.  The  northern  races  which  took 
this  barren  western  route  did  certainly  fail 
to  meet  with  anything  —  except  the  bare 
profession  of  Christianity  —  that  could 
nourish  the  good  seed  they  bore.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  the  races  which 
thev  invaded  suffered  most.  The  Celts  of 
Ireland  and  the  northern  Picts,  in  passing 
outside  of  the  rising  and  lifting  tide  of  the 
Teutonic  migrations,  met  in  the  face  an- 
other stream  which  was  purely  fierce  and 
desolating.  The  same  sea  which  isled 
them  off  from  the  civilizing  influences  of 
their  brethren  in  the  new  and  rising  Sco- 
tia, was  the  very  bridge  and  highway 
which  brought  down  upon  them  first  the 
ravages  of  the  pirate,  and  next  the  domin- 
ion of  the  viking.  It  is  true  that  the 
Scandinavian  races  got  nothing,  and  could 
not  possibly  get  anything,  from  the  Heb- 
ridean comparable  with  those  high  influ- 
ences which  raised  them  elsewhere  from 
the  Norseman  into  the  Norman.  But  when 
Professor  Freeman  says  that  the  North- 
men sank  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  Celt,  he 
seems  to  be  hardly  just  towards  the  Celts 
as  regards  the  comparative  position  of  the 
two  races  when  they  first  met  each  other 
in  the  far  west.  What  he  says  is  strictly 
true  of  a  later  age.  But  it  hardly  applies 
to  the  age  in  which  the  two  races  first 
encountered  each  other  in  the  Hebrides. 
The  truth  is  that,  although  the  one  was  as 
fierce  and  predatory  as  the  other,  yet  the 
Celts  had  —  what  the  Northmen  had  not 
—  the  rudiments  of  an  organization  and  of 
a  polity  capable  of  that  civilized  develop- 
ment which  at  that  very  time  it  was  attain- 
ing among  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  and  which 
the  brethren  of  the  vikings  were  destined 
to  elaborate  and  complete  in  Normandy 
and  in  Britain.  The  military  organization 
of  the  clans  was  nothing  but  a  rude  and 
lawless  feudalism,  founded  on  the  habit 
and  the  necessity  of  personal  fidelity  to 
chiefs  who  could  lead  and  who  coulcl  de- 
fend their  followers.  Services  on  the  one 
hand,  protection  on  the  other,  and  plunder 
in  different  degrees  shared  by  both  —  this 
was  the  Celtic  system.  It  was  condensed 
and  paraphrased  in  the  motto  of  Irish 
tenants,  **  Spend  me,  but  defend  me." 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it 
was  a  system  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
of  life.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  approach  to 
those  definitions  of  the  mutual  rights  and 
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obligations  of  men  in  which  all  law  essen- 
tially consists  —  in  the  utter  vagueness 
and  looseness  of  mere  barbarous  customs 
—  it  was  a  system  which  tended  to  increas- 
ing abuse,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  all 
the  evils  that  growing  corruption  could 
establish.  Yet  it  was  unquestionably  an 
organization  higher  than  that  which  bound 
the  corsair  captain  to  his  pirate  crew. 
Consequently  the  moment  the  Northmen 
began  to  leave  off  mere  ravag^ing,  and  to 
enter  upon  conquest  and  settlement,  they 
adopted  or  came  under  the  Celtic  system, 
and  were  at  last  even  more  completely 
absorbed  in  the  people  whom  they  van- 
quished than  they  ever  came  to  be  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  indeed  a 
striking  fact  that  although  the  Gaelic  peo- 
ple of  the  Hebrides  were  in  contact  with 
the  Norsemen  —  either  as  exposed  to  their 
ravages,  or  as  subject  to  their  settled 
sway  —  for  a  period  almost  as  long  as  the 
Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  that  is  to  say, 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  nothing 
tangible  now  remains  of  the  Scandinavian 
rule  or  race  in  the  Western  Islands.  Mac- 
CuUoch,  the  famous  geologist,  writing  so 
late  as  1819,  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  him- 
self saw  fishermen  off  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
who  plied  their  trade  in  boats  of  an  old 
Norse  pattern,  with  a  double  bank  of  oars. 
But  even  this  is  forgotten  now.  A  large 
number  of  place-names  —  names  of  town- 
ships and  of  farms,  and  in  a  still  larger 
number  of  cases  the  names  of  the  sepa- 
rate islands,  attest,  and  are  the  only  things 
that  do  attest,  the  long  centuries  in  which 
the  Norseman  was  supreme  over  the 
Gaelic  population.  Doubtless  their  blood 
remains.  But  it  has  been  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  Celtic  stock.  The  language  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  remained  purely 
Celtic,  together  with  such  rude  social  cus- 
toms as  could  be  said  to  approach  the 
rank  of  institutions.  But  the  Norse  con- 
quest and  dominion  had  one  influence 
which  was  lasting.  It  confirmed  and  ag- 
gravated the  isolation  of  the  Hebrideans. 
It  stimulated  habits  of  war  and  plunder, 
even  more  than  they  had  been  stimulated 
in  Ireland.  Moreover,  it  directed  their 
hostility  towards  their  own  more  civilized 
brethren  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 
agfainst  whom  they  waged  war  for  centu- 
ries under  chiefs  who  were  Norse  in  blood, 
and  Norse  or  Irish  in  their  enmity  to  the 
Scottish  monarchy.  So  completely  was 
this  hostility  recognized  by  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple of  the  mainland  during  those  centu- 
ries, that  a  special  name,  expressive  of  it, 
was  attached  to  the  Hebrideans.  They 
were  called  the  "  Gall-Gaidheal,"  or  the 


"  Stranger-Gaels,"  the  Gaels  who  bad 
come  yoked  to  the  service  of  a  foreign  an 

a  hostile  race.    The  effects  of  this  lon^ 

antagonism  did  not  cease  when  the  defeat- 
of  the  Norse  king  in  the  battle  of  Largs, 
and  the  growing  power  of  the   Scottis 
monarchs,  compelled  him  to   resign  th 
sovereignty  of  the  Hebrides  to  Alexande 
the  Third  in  1268.     Long  before  that  tim 
not  only  the  Gaels  of  the  mainland,  bur 
even  the  Gaels  of  the  Hebrides,  had  be 
gun  to  meet  and  to  mingle  with  that  retun 


current  from  the  east  which   drove   thr-  ■■-=■ 
mere  Norseman   out,   and   brought    th 
French  Norman  in.     But  rapid  as  the  in 
fusion  of  the  higher  blood  soon   becam 
throughout  all  the  leading  families  of  th 
Highlands,  yet  the  higher  culture  whic 
elsewhere  accompanied  it  was  kept  at  ba 
for  centuries  in  the  islands  by  the  indell 
bility  of  the  Celtic  customs  and  traditions  — 
Even  "  thronM  races  may  degrade,"  as  ou 
great  poet  tells  us,  and  never  was  the  trut 
more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebridean  clans.    They  bega 
ill.    They  had  a  bad  start    The  famou 
Somerled,  with  his  Norse  name,  had  a 
least  in  the  male  line  an  almost  purel 
Celtic    parentage.      When  his    rebellio 
against  the  yoke  of  the  Norwegian  king 
first  shook  the   Norse  dominion,   he  r 
belled  not  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  kin 
dom  which  was  then  rising  in  power  an 
in  civilization  —  he  rebelled  on  behalf 
himself  only,  and  of  a  petty  kingdom  oc 
principality  such  as  those  which  in  Iris 
history  come  under  the  sounding  name^ 
of  kings  of  Leinster,  or  of  Munster,  or  o 
Connaught.     He  Quarrelled  with  the  Sco 
tish  sovereign  in  the  same  spirit,  becaus 
he  wished  to  see  established  another  sim 
ilar   Celtic  principality   in    the   norther 
province  of  Moray.     In  this  quarrel  h 
attacked  and  invaded  Scotland  tbroug 
Strathclyde,  where    he    was    fortunate! 
killed.    But  he  was  the  progenitor  of 
whole  crowd  of  chiefs,  and  lords  of  th 
isles,  who  for  centuries  carried  on  hi 
tendencies,  as  they  boasted  of  his  bloods 
One  or  two  of  them,  from  personal  con^ — - 
nection,  supported  Robert  the  Bruce  i 
his  great  struggle.     But  they  had  no  ide 
of  devotion   to  a  great  cause  as  distin 
guished  from  mere  personal  fidelity  to 
great   man.    The  moment  King   Robert^' 
died,  the  islanders  were  almost  universally*^ 
hostile  to  the  Scottish  monarchy, 
knew  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  in  his  treaty  with  Edward  the  Third 
establishing  the  independence  of  Scotland 
there  was  a  mutual  stipulation  that  th 
Scotch  were  not  to  help  the  rebellio 
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Irish,  whilst  the  English  were  not  to  aid 
iie  Hebrideans  in  their  raids  and  their 
"evolts.  This  parallel  between  the  two 
listurbing  elements  in  the  two  nations, 
ecorded  in  such  a  document  and  at  such 
L  time,  is  a  parallel  which  brings  out  with 
mphasis  a  great  historical  fact.  Bruce 's 
oresight  was  as  true  as  it  was  unavailing, 
t  is  an  established  doctrine,  even  of  mod- 
rn  international  law,  that  war  dissolves 
reaties.  In  that  rude  age  they  were 
•roken  on  the  slightest  temptation.  Wars 
etween  England  and  Scotland  became 
ontinual,  and  both  crowns  intrigued  con- 
tantly  with  the  enemies  of  the  other. 
)urin^  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
ears  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
truce  and  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603, 
le  Hebridean  islands  and  the  adjacent 
[>asts  were  a  perpetual  source  of  danger 
)  the  national  government.  On  oneocca 
on  they  broke  across  the  hills  in  great 
)rce,  invaded  Scotland,  and  were  with 
ifficulty  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
[arlaw.  It  was  universally  regarded  at 
le  time  as  a  national  deliverance  not  less 
gnal  than  that  which  had  been  achieved 
poD  the  Bannock.  On  another  occasion 
le  Hebridean  clans  entered  into  a  regu- 
T  negotiation  with  Edward  the  Fourth 
I  England  for  the  conquest  and  partition 
[  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The  condition 
I  the  islands  themselves  was  a  perpetual 
:andal  even  when  it  had  long  ceased  to 
e  a  serious  danger.  It  was  almost  as 
ad  as  the  condition  of  the  worst  parts  of 
reland  outside  the  Pale.  Most  fortu- 
ately  no  such  line  of  legalized  barbarism 
as  ever  allowed  in  Scotland  as  a  geo- 
raphical  boundary,  outside  of  which  the 
eople  were  avowedly  left,  unprotected  by 
iw,  to  the  desolating  customs  and  usages 
f  their  own  uncultured  race.  The  law  of 
Gotland,  growing  in  definiteness  and  in 
djustment  with  the  growing  wants  of  an 
dvancing  people,  was  the  law  of  the 
'hole  country,  and  all  violations  of  it  were 
cknowledged  wrongs.  But  distance  and 
laccessibility  of  geographical  position, 
nd  the  innate  attractiveness  of  a  wild, 
redatory  life,  acting  as  an  insuperable 
*mptation  even  to  Norman  barons ;  and 
ist,  not  least,  the  desperate  tenacity  of 
le  Celts  to  long-established  customs,  com- 
ined  to  keep  back  the  Hebrideans  from 
baring  in  the  general  advance  of  the 
cottish  people.  When  James  the  Sixth 
acceeded  to  the  English  throne  he  be- 
ame  more  than  ever  sensitive  to  the  dis- 
redit  attaching  to  the  condition  of  so 
irge  a  part  of  his  native  kingdom.  And 
lis  it  was,  doubtless,  that  led  him  to  a 


step  which  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  he  ever  took.  Over  and  over 
again  his  ancestors  had  sent,  or  led,  war- 
like expeditions  against  the  islands,  with 
little  or  no  result.  He  determined  now  to 
try  an  embassage  of  peace  and  of  persua- 
sion. He  sent  one  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
to  that  sacred  isle  in  which  kings  and  vi- 
kings, ^chiefs,  and  barons,  had  been  buried 
for  more  than  nine  hundred  years.  There 
all  that  remained  of  their  descendants 
were  summoned  to  appear,  and  there  they 
were  invited  to  bury,  not  their  bodies,  but 
the  feuds  and  savage  customs  of  many 
generations. 

In  great  numbers  they  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral 
that  commemorated  the  great  missionary 
of  the  Celts  they  were  persuaded  to  enter 
into  some  definite  engagements  for  the 
future.  These  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  better  day.  They  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "statutes  of  lona,'*  constituting  an 
authentic  and  memorable  record  of  the 
utter  barbarism  which  had  to  be  reformed. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  engagements  was 
that  which  struck  at  the  isolation  of  the 
Hebridean  chiefs,  and  compelled  them  to 
send  out  their  children  to  mix  with  other 
men  in  the  main  stream  of  British  civil- 
ization. This  was  in  the  truly  scientific 
spirit  of  political  reform  —  the  spirit  that 
penetrates  into  the  deeper-seated  causes 
of  social  corruption  and  brings  new  and 
permanent  influences  to  bear  upon  them. 
One  result  was  curious.  The  young  men 
who  thenceforward  were  sent  out  to  be 
educated  in  the  Lowlands  were  the  very 
men,  or  the  fathers  of  the  men,  many  of 
whom  acquired  a  personal  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  which  had  been  wholly 
unknown  to  their  ancestors.  This  was 
a  truly  Celtic  form  of  patriotism.  But, 
however  inferior  it  may  be  to  that  higher 
loyalty  to  law,  on  which  alone  liberty  and 
settled  institutions  can  be  founded,  it  was 
at  least  honorable  in  itself,  and  led  to  acts 
of  personal  devotion  which  have  secured 
the  respect  and  even  the  sympathy  of  bet- 
ter times  and  of  more  enlightened  men. 

But  here  we  come  upon  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  the  classes  which  could, 
and  the  classes  which  could  not,  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  the  new  influ- 
ences established  by  the  statutes  of  lona. 
The  chiefs,  with  their  kith  and  kin,  could 
and  did  move  outwards  from  their  rude 
islands,  and  rub  shoulders  with  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  south,  who  had  made,  and 
were  still  making,  Scotland.  They  could 
take,  also,  military  service  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, as  their  equally  lawless  brethren  of 
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the  Border  clans  were  obliged  to  do,  when 
their  distracted  country  had  ceased  to  be 
a  border,  and  had  become  the  middle  of 
one  united  kingdom.  But  no  such  re- 
source was  open,  or  open  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree,  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  military  ages,  which 
had  given  them  employment,  were  coming 
to  an  end,  and  the  industrial  ages  had  not 
yet  begun.  The  sea,  which  had  brought 
the  vikings  to  them,  and  on  which,  under 
native  leaders,  thev  had  for  centuries  been 
leading  a  viking  life,  was  now  as  vacant 
for  the  galley  as  it  was  empty  of  the  ships 
of  commerce.  Thus  the  isolation  of  the 
Hebri deans  became  more  absolute  and 
complete  than  it  had  ever  been.  Hence 
the  difference,  amounting  to  violent  con- 
trast, between  them  and  those  leaders  of 
their  own  blood  and  race,  who  escaped 
from  that  isolation  and  mingled  in  the 
central  currents  of  the  national  life.  Wars 
did  not  cease,  either  in  the  century  which 
saw  the  statutes  of  lona,  or  in  that  which 
followed  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  fre- 
quent if  not  continual.  But  they  were  all 
wars  waged  for  intelligible  objects,  and 
involving  great  issues,  not  only  for  Britons 
but  for  the  world.  In  these  wars  men  of 
Highland  and  Hebri  dean  blood  engaged 
as  officers  in  numbers,  and  with  a  renown 
which  made  them  widely  and  justly  fa- 
mous. Fontenoy,  Quebec,  Ticonderoga, 
spoke  with  trumpet  tongue.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  every  walk  of  science,  of  politics, 
and  of  literature ;  in  the  army,  in  the  navy, 
in  the  Church,  the  MacLeods,  and  the 
Mackenzies,  and  the  MacLeans,  and  the 
Macgregors,  and  the  bearers  of  every 
other  conceivable  name  that  came  from 
the  sons  of  Somerled,  were  rising  to  the 
front  ranks  of  eminence  wherever  and 
whenever  they  left  their  narrow  glens,  and 

J'oined  in  the  steps  of  progress.  It  was, 
lowever,  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  short 
time  only,  after  the  close  of  our  civil  wars, 
that  the  clansmen  had  enlisted  as  such  in 
regiments  which  were  attractive  to  them 
because  they  had  a  flavor  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. For  a  time  —  an  invaluable  time 
—  they  did  something  to  lift  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  Highlands  to  high  ambi- 
tions and  to  wider  aims. 

But  this  was  a  passing  phase,  and  regu- 
lar military  service  soon  ceased  to  attract 
the  islanders.  The  people  remained  to 
multiply.  And  assuredly  they  did  not 
belie  the  reputation  for  fecundity  which 
the  Roman  historian  had  given  them  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  before.  They 
started  with  a  scattered  remnant  and  a 
desolated  country.     **The  great  misery 


unto  which  for  the  present  their  barren 
country  was  subject    — such  is  the  con- 
fession  signed    by  the  chiefs    in    1603, 
under  the  sanctities  of  lona,  as   to  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrides.    Never  were 
the    natural    laws    of   population,   under 
special  and  defined  conditions,  more  strik- 
ingly and  experimentallv  exhibited.    They 
were  now  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war 
by  the  growing  power  and  civilization  of 
a  central  government.    They  were  saved, 
farther  on,  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox 
—  not  less  destructive — by  the  introduc- 
tion of  inoculation.    They  were  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  exertion  and  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  by  the   abundant, 
but  idle  and  demoralizing,  provision  of 
the  potato.    Thev  were,  at  a  critical  time, 
powerfully  stimulated  to  further  increase 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  a  local  manufacture 
in  the  products  of  seaweed.    They  were 
ringed  off  by  distance,  by  the  sea,  by 
lethargy,  and  by  increasing  poverty,  from 
the  rising  industries  of  the  Low  Country. 
For  some  years  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  dis- 
couragement and  of  discomfort  made  them 
throw  off  swarms  to  the  New  World.    But 
not  even  this,  nor  frequent  famines,  could 
keep  down  the  rising  tide  of  population. 
We  have  full  and  detailed  accounts  of 
their  condition  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  for  the  early  part  of  the 
present,  century  from  competent,  impar- 
tial, and  scientific  witnesses.     We  have 
the  striking  picture  of  two  islands,  typical 
of  all,  drawn  by  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Cullo- 
den,   in   1737.      We  have  the  testimony 
from  personal  observation  of  the  famous 
naturalist    Pennant,    in    1 769-1 772.     We 
have  the  testimony  of  Professor  Walker, 
an  eminent  agriculturist,  for  the    years 
between  1 760-1 790.     We  have  the  inval- 
uable statistical  accounts  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair in   1792-5.     We  have   the  graphic 
and  accurate  description  of  MacCuUoch 
in  the  excellent  work  already  referred  to. 
These,   with   air^host  of  other  witnesses 
equally  trustworthy,  although  less  known, 
leave   nothing  to   be   desired  as   to   the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  chronic  poverty 
which  still  survives  in  some  of  the  Hebri- 
des.    Counting  among  these  some  south- 
ern islands  near  the  Clyde  which  have  long 
ceased   to  belong  to  the  same  category, 
simply  because   they  have  long  escaped 
from    the    same   conditions,   there    were 
ninety-five  inhabited   islands  and   islets, 
including  the  far  St.  Kilda.     In  1755  ^^e 
total  population  amounted  to  about  fifty- 
two  thousand.    In  the  short  space  of  forty 
years  they  added  to  their  numbers  no  less 
than  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
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and  sixty-six,  or  not  very  far  short  of  fifty 
per  cent.     The  distribution  of  this  in- 
crease was  as  remarkable  as  its  amount 
In  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  the  popu- 
lation had  nearly  doubled.     These  were 
in  all  cases  islands  in  which  not  even  the 
produce  of  the  potato  could  support  the 
increase.     In    the  larger  islands  it  was 
likewise  along  the  wildest  and  most  bar- 
ren shores  that  the  people  were  multiply- 
ing most.    They  were  multiplying  on  a 
resource  purely  external  —  the  trade  in 
kelp  —  a  trade  which  hung  by  a  thread  on 
highly  protective  duties  and  a  fiscal  sys- 
tem rotten  to  the  core.    This  was  an  ag- 
gravating cause  of  a  special  and  a  local 
kind.     But  there  was  another  cause  far 
older  in  its  origin,  wider  and  deeper  in  its 
effects,  which  at  that  time  was  not  local, 
but  affected  the  whole  of  Scotland,  in  all 
districts  in  which  the  rising  tide  of  inno- 
vation and  improvement  did  not  reach 
and  did  not  submerge  it.    This  cause  was 
the   profound  and  almost    unfathomable 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of   the  native 
agriculture,   together   with    a   traditional 
system  of  occupation,  which,  as  it  were, 
enshrined   and    encased  every  ancestral 
stupidity  in  an  impenetrable  panoply  of 
inveterate  customs.    This  language  may 
sound  harsh,  or  even  unjust.    And  so  it 
might  be,  if  such  language  were  not  used 
in  the  strictest  sense,  and  with  a  due  ap- 
plication of  the  lesson  to  ourselves.    We 
are  all  stupid  in  our  various  degrees,  and 
each   generation  of  men  wonders  at  the 
blindness  and  stupidity  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them.     Man  only  opens  his 
Owlish  eyes  by  gradual  winks  and  blinks 
to  the  opportunities  of  nature,  and  to  his 
Own  powers  in  relation  to  them.     Let  us 
just  think,  for  example,  of  the  case  of  pre- 
serving grass  in  "  silos  "  —  a  resource  only 
discovered,  or  at  least  recognized,  within 
the  last  few  years,  yet  a  resource  which 
Supplies  one  essential  want  of  agriculture 
in  wet  climates,  at  no  greater  cost  of  inge- 
Eiuity  or  of  trouble  than  digging  a  hole  in 
tbe   ground,  covering   the  fresh-cut  and 
^ret  material  with  sticks,  and  weighting  it 
vrith  stones. 

There  is,  however,  something  almost 
Qaysterious  in  the  helpless  ignorance  of 
Scottish  rural  customs  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.    We  are  tempted  to  ask. 
Was  it  a  case  of  degradation  ?  of  develop- 
ment in  a  wrong  direction,  of  the  human 
mind  given  up  so  wholly  to  wars,  and 
teuds,  and  plunder,  that  the  most  ancient 
of  all  arts  had  been  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten?    Is  it  possible  that  in  the  far  home 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  of  the  other  races 


which  burst  upon  Europe  from  the  teem- 
ing East,  —  is  it  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  bred  upon  an  agriculture  so 
rude  and  incapable  of  resource?  I  have 
heard  officers  of  our  Indian  government 
declare  that  the  Indian  ryot  has  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  science  or  practice  of 
the  West  —  that  he  knows  how  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
products  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  It 
does  almost  look  as  if  the  Celtic  and  other 
tribes  who  moved  westwards  had  never 
been  sufficiently  settled  to  master  the  new 
conditions  under  which  they  came  to  live. 
Explain  them  as  we  may,  the  facts  are 
certain,  as  regards  Scotland  generally, 
and  especially  as  regards  the  Highlands 
and  islands,  in  proportion  as  these  were 
most  remote  from  the  new  centres  of 
peaceful  industry.  In  a  country  where 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall,  its  inhabitants 
never  thought  of  artificial  drainage.  In  a 
country  where  the  one  great  natural  prod- 
uct was  grass  of  exceptional  richness  and 
of  comparatively  long  endurance,  they 
never  thought  of  saving  a  morsel  of  it  in 
the  form  of  hay.  In  a  country  where  even 
the  poorest  cereal  could  only  grow  by 
most  careful  attention  to  early  sowing, 
they  never  sowed  till  a  season  which  post- 
poned the  harvest  to  a  wet  and  stormy 
autumn.  In  a  country  where  such  crops 
required  every  bit  of  nourishment  which 
the  soil  could  afford  to  sustain  them,  they 
were  allowed  to  be  choked  with  weeds,  so 
that  the  weed  crop  was  greatly  heavier 
than  the  corn.  In  a  country  where  such 
straw  as  could  be  grown  would  have  been 
invaluable  for  winter  fodder  or  for  many 
other  purposes,  the  whole  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  deliberate  burning,  because 
they  did  not  know  how  otherwise  to  sep- 
arate the  grain.  In  a  country  where,  con- 
sequently, the  main  subsistence  of  the 
people  was  in  cattle,  they  had  no  winter 
provender  for  them,  so  tnat  they  died  in 
hundreds  every  winter,  and  those  that  sur- 
vived became  more  and  more  degenerate. 
In  a  country  where  by  far  the  largest  area 
of  the  whole  was  mountain  and  moor,  this 
immense  extent  of  fine  natural  pasture 
was  used  only  in  bits  and  patches  during 
six  weeks  or  two  months  of  the  year,  and 
for  the  rest  of  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
wolf,  the  eagle,  and  the  fox.  Such  is  a 
literal  abstract,  and  an  abstract  only,  of 
the  almost  incredible  barbarisms  of  the 
native  agriculture. 

But  the  worst  of  all  the  native  customs 
was  that  one  custom  which  agglutinated 
all  the  others  into  one  impenetrable  mass 
—  the  system  of  township  holdings.    This 
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is  the  system  of  which  the  so-called 
"crofter  townships  are  nothing  but  a  sur- 
vival. It  was  not  a  system  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands  or  to  the  Hebrides.  Croft  is  not 
a  Celtic  but  rather  an  English  word.  Town- 
ship holdings  were  universal  in  Britain 
durino^  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  there 
only,  but  over  a  large  part  of  Europe.  It 
was  almost  a  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
conditions  of  society  under  the  barbar- 
ism of  universal  predatory  violence.  Men 
could  only  live  with  even  tolerable  se- 
curity when  they  lived  in  communities. 
Excellent  and  even  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  it  was  fatal  to  the 
entrance  and  beginnings  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Village  communities,  living 
in  communal  customs,  have  now  a  flavor 
of  sentiment  and  poetry  about  them  —  to 
us,  most  of  whom  have  forgotten  what 
they  really  were.  It  is  a  pure  delusion  to 
suppose  that  they  represent  our  modern 
interest  in  small  farms,  or  in  allotments. 
Small  farms  may  be  excellent  things,  and 
so  they  certainly  are  excellent  in  many 
cases.  Allotments  also  may  be  excellent 
things,  and  so  they,  too,  are  excellent  un- 
der suitable  conditions.  Club-farms  may 
succeed,  too,  although  they  are  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  But  township  farms 
are  not  like  any  one  of  these.  They  may 
be  truly  defined  as  farms  held  in  a  muddle, 
and  cultivated  higgledy-piggledy. 

Another  common  delusion  is  that  they 
represented  some  peculiar  and  indepen- 
dent tenure.  But  tenure  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Township  farms  may 
be,  and  have  been,  held  under  any  and  all 
kinds  of  tenure.  They  may  be  held  in  a 
sort  of  customary  copyhold.  They  may 
be  held  under  long  leases.  In  the  High- 
lands they  had  no  tenure  at  all,  except 
that  of  tenants  at  will  under  the  leasehold- 
ers of  large  farms.  What  they  paid  was 
no  fixed  rent,  but  as  much  in  dues  and 
services  as  could  be  extracted  from  them. 
The  statutes  of  lona  establish  this  in  a 
striking  manner.  The  township  system 
essentially  consists,  not  in  any  particular 
tenure,  but  in  the  use  to  which  the  tenure, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  put.  It  is  a  habit 
of  life,  and  a  mode  of  occupation.  The 
evils  of  it  were  purely  practical  and  eco- 
nomic. But  these  evils  are  enormous  and 
insuperable.  There  could  be  no  advance 
in  agriculture  when  no  one  man  could 
hold  his  patch  of  cornland  for  more  than 
one  or  two  seasons  —  when  even  during 
those  seasons  it  must  remain  undivided 
and  unfenced  from  the  other  patches 
around  him  —  when  he  could  not  have  his 
cattle  separated  from  those  of  other  men 


—  when  he  could  do  nothing  exceptional, 
nothing  out  of  the  established  routine, 
nothing  individual.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  anything  worse  of  any  system.  For, 
everything  that  "  makes  a  man  "  is  indi- 
vidual. Thrift  is  individual,  ingenuity  is 
individual,  though tfulness  is  individual, 
the  open  eye,  the  receptive  mind  —  all 
these  are  individual,  and  without  individ- 
ual freedom  to  act  on  individual  gifts, 
everybody  is  kept  down  to  one  level,  and 
that  the  level  of  the  stupidest.  Nobody 
could  rise  out  of  the  ruts  of  custom.  The 
township  stood  "four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,"  in  every  direction  from 
which  a  single  breath  of  intelligence  could 
approach,  or  find  admittance.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  totv-hship 
communities  into  separate  farms  or  bolci- 
ings  was  the  initial  step  in  the  agricultural 
improvement  and  the  moral  civilization 
not  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  England  also. 
How  late  this  change  came  is  curiously 
forgotten  now.  I  have  found  even  highly 
educated  and  distinguished  men  pro> 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  very  recent  eco- 
nomic history  of  their  own  country  and 
even  of  their  own  estates. 

It  is  curious  that  two  such  men  who 
have  been  prominent  under  the  influence 
of  sentiment,  or  of  politics,  or  of  dipl< 
macy,  in  recommending  to  Parliament 
measures  for  arresting  that  great  step  in 
the  progress  of  agriculture  which  consists 
in  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  township 
system,  are  both  of  them  men  who  are 
themselves  in  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  estates  from  which  every  single 
township  has  been  swept  away.  The 
chairman  of  the  Crofter  (or  Highland 
Township)  Commission  lives  in  that  fine 
pastoral  district  of  the  southern  High- 
lands which  has  been  far  more  "cleared  " 
than  any  portion  of  the  northern  Highlands 
or  the  islands.  Suspecting  the  probability 
of  some  similar  results,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  consult  lately  an  excellent  county  his- 
tory of  Northumberland.  I  found  that 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  the  happy  owner 
of  a  large  estate  —  some  eighteen  thou- 
sand acres  —  which  has  swallowed  up,  I 
believe,  not  less  than  twelve  old  town- 
ships, and  I  should  be  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  one  single  specimen  remains  of 
the  old  "crofter"  class  of  holding.  In 
his  speech  on  the  Crofter  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  seemed  to  try  to 
make  as  moderate  a  use  of  popular  aelu- 
sions  as  was  compatible  with  his  case. 
But  I  think  I  recollect  that  he  was  elo- 
quent to  effusiveness  on  the  cattle  which 
he  saw  upon  some  Perthshire  hills  beloog- 
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\g  to  a  happy  township  at  its  foot.  1 
3ubt  whether  a  single  communal  beast 
>uld  now  be  seen  anywhere  on  the  long 
cylines  of  Simonside,  or  on  the  nearer 
Us  which  fall  down  into  the  pleasant  val- 
y  occupied  b)r  his  own  wide  domain, 
he  local  historian  is  eloquent  on  the  old 
llage  greens  in  that  district  which  are 
sserted  now,  and  on  the  touching  remains 
:  the  old  township  or  crofter  communi- 
es,  with  their  maypoles  and  archery 
leetings,  which  can  still  be  traced  on  the 
]iDks  and  braes  of  the  pleasant  Wans- 
eck.*  And  all  this  is  no  very  old  story. 
M  over  Northumberland  the  county  is 
:ill  divided  into  the  old  township  areas ; 
ad  until  very  lately,  if  not  now,  all  local 
Lxation  was  raised  upon  them.  Far  on 
I  the  last  century  the  county  was  full  of 
>wDship  holdings.  I  have  good  reason 
>  believe  that  some  of  them  held  their 
lace  in  the  memory  of  living  men.  I 
oubt  if  one  now  survives.  There,  as 
Ise where,  the  wealth  and  civilization  and 
nprovement  of  the  country  have  rested 
Qtirelyon  the  substitution  of  individual 
Idll  and  knowledge  and  capital.  It  is  the 
ame  thing  all  over  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
ind.  At  dates  so  recent  as  to  represent 
ut  yesterday  in  the  national  life,  the 
rhole  country  round  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
nd  Greenock  was  crowded  with  crofters 
-that  is  to  say,  with  township  holdings. 
for  is  this  great  economic  change  one 
rhich  is  confined  to  Britain.  In  Russia 
he  "  rair  "  is  breaking  up.  In  the  Balkan 
^eninsula,  among  all  its  races,  the  simple 
illage  communities  are  in  course  of  dis- 
olution.  Railways  do  it;  steamboats  do 
t ;  banks  do  it ;  new  markets  do  it ;  above 
11,  new  aspirations  do  it.  It  begins  with 
be  family,  in  which  patriarchal  power 
ireaks  aown.  The  girls  want  finer 
Iresses,  more  costly  ornaments.  The  boys 
rant  higher  wages,  and  an  earlier  home 
ban  the  village  can  afford.  And  so  the 
objects  of  the  •*  Great  White  Czar"  and 
be  tenants  on  Bishop  Strossmeyer*s  epis- 
x>pal  domain  are  equally  anected  by 
:ommon  causes.f  Even  in  India,  in  the 
^unchanging  East,"  Sir  W.  Hunter  tells 
IS  that  each  civilizing  act  of  the  central 
government  is  a  powerful  solvent  on  the 
»ld  village  communities.  It  does  for  them 
lOmething  which  of  old  they  could  only 
lo  by  patriarchal  combinations.^     In  our 

*  Hodgson's  History  of  Northamberland,  i.  377-8, 
!tc 

t  The  Russian  Peasantry,  Stepniak,  vol.  i.  The 
Badkan  Peninsula,  Laveleye,  chap.  ii. 

t  Sc0ttisk  Gtog.  Mag.  ^  December,  1888,  p.  627, 
"Historical  Aspects  of  Indian  Geography." 
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own  country  this  change  is  now  almost 
forgotten  in  the  blaze  and  triumph  of  the 
new  conditions.  Yet  it  is  everywhere  very 
recent. 

In  some  districts  it  dates  from  the  gen- 
eration which  was  bom  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns.  In  many  others  it  came,  with 
a  rush,  on  the  immense  development  of 
industry  after  the  union  of  the "*  Parlia- 
ments. In  yet  a  larger  number  it  lasted 
for  a  hundred  years  longer,  and  was  only 
efiEected  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  old  Hebridean  area  it 
survives  to  the  present  day,  and  is  every- 
where —  except  under  very  special  condi- 
tions of  intelligent  authority  exerted  by 
improving  ownership  —  accompanied  by 
chronic  poverty,  ignorance,  idleness,  deso- 
lating customs,  and  by  periodical  scarcity 
amounting  almost  to  famine. 

Of  this  condition  of  things  the  Isle  of 
Lewis  is  the  typical  example.  It  simply 
represents,  in  our  civilized  and  industrial 
age,  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  the 
wasteful  customs  which  made  Scotland 
the  poorest  country  in  the  world  some 
three  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  survival  of 
the  unfittest  caused  by  isolation,  and  by 
the  inveteracy  of  old  Celtic  usages.  The 
only  special  condition  affecting  the  people 
of  that  island  is  one  which  imperatively 
demands  special  and  even  exceptional 
industry  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
nature.  The  whole  of  the  outer  Hebrides 
are  mainly  composed  of  the  oldest,  the 
hardest,  the  most  obdurate  rock  existing 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  same  rock  which 
occupies  a  great  area  in  Canada  on  the 
northern  banlcs  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
soil  which  gathers  on  it  is  generally  poor ; 
but  in  the  Lewis  it  is  both  very  poor,  and 
even  what  is  comparatively  good  is  often 
inaccessible.  In  its  hollows  stagnant 
waters  have  slowly  given  growth  to  a  veg- 
etation of  mosses,  reeds,  and  stunted  wu- 
lows.  Gradually  these  have  formed  great 
masses  and  sheets  of  peat.  Only  along 
the  margins  of  the  sea,  where  calcareous 
and  siliceous  sands  have  mixed  with  local 
deposits  of  clay,  are  there  any  areas  of 
soil  which  even  skill  and  inaustry  can 
make  arable  with  success.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  island  is  one  vast  sheet  of 
black  and  dreary  bog.  So  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  we  hear  of  it  as  having 
been  assigned  by  a  Norse  king  to  an  in- 
convenient brother,  whose  absence,  and, 
perhaps,  whose  starvation,  was  desirable. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  short  experiment. 
For  a  time  he  lived,  we  are  told,  "  in  great 
poverty,"  and  then  the  poor  banished 
viking  Olave  fled  in  despair  and  explained 
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that  the  island  could  afford  do  living.    In 
the  devastating  ages  of  the  clans  the  pop- 
ulation was  more  than  decimated  by  the 
feuds  and  wars  between  the  MacKenzies 
and  the  MacLeods.    Ever  since,  its  re- 
moteness has  walled  it  off  from  every 
rising   tide    which    elsewhere    gradually 
brought  improvement.     In  vain  in  recent 
years  did  a  great  capitalist  spend  and  sink 
nis  thousands  on  its  unreclaimable  mo- 
rasses.   Yet  this  is  the  area  on  which  the 
natives  have  been  multiplying  at  a  rate 
which  exceeds  the  rate  of  many  thriving 
towns.     At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  population  was  9,168.     By  the  last 
census  of  1881  it  was  25,487,  an  increase 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  per  cent. 
And  this  increase  rested  entirely  on  one 
source  which  is  extraneous  and  precari- 
ous.    It  rested  on  fishing,  and  latterly  on 
a  particular  system  of  fishing  which  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital of  other  men.    The  people  were  hired 
to  man  and  to  work  boats  at  the  herring 
fishery  of  the  east  coast.     It  would  be 
unjust  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  industry  involving,  very  often,  al- 
though for  a  short  time,  really  hard  work 
and  much  exposure.    The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  old  local  industry  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  kelp.     For  a  short  time  in  the 
year  that  work  was  also  hard,  in  cutting 
and  collecting  seaweed  from  the  rocks, 
and  dragging  it  to  the  shore.     Activity  by 
fits  and  starts  —  short  seasons  of  exertion 
with  long  intervals  of  idleness  and  repose 
—  such  are  the  hereditary  conditions  nat- 
ural to  a  people  descended  from  a  mixture 
of  the  Norsemen  and  the  Celt.    But  never, 
even  for  a  moment,  has  there  been  one 
step  taken  towards  an  improved  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.     On   the  contrary,  the 
continuous  development  of  ruinous  cus- 
toms has  brought  the  continuous  evolution 
of  decline.      The  evidence  given  lately 
before  the  Crofter  Commission  is  almost 
unbelievable.     Yet  all  the  most  striking 
facts  are  related  and  emphasized  by  the 
independent  testimony  of  the  local  clergy 
both  of  the  Established  and  Free  Church- 
es.   As  usual,  great  ignorance  and  great 
poverty  are  accompanied  with  exceptional 
improvidence.    A  youth  is  scarcely  twenty 
when  it  behoves  him  to  take  a  wife.    There 
being  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  the 
father    or    father-in-law   lets    the    young 
couple  occupy  a  bit  of  his  own  holding, 
and  a  few  stones  covered  with  turf  consti- 
tute a  new  home.     Some  people  say  that 
over  -  population    is   impossible,   because 
with  every  mouth  born  there  are  born  also 
two  hands  to  feed  it,  and  to  afford  a  sur- 


plus. Yes!  if  the  hands  will  work,  and 
if  the  brain  is  active,  and  if  knowledge 
exists,  and  if  industry  and  capital  and 
enterprise  have  materials  to  work  upon 
and  markets  to  work  for.  But  none  of 
these  "ifs"  are  fulfilled  in  Lewis.  Trench- 
ing, draining,  and  fencing,  so  needful 
everywhere,  and  specially  needful  here, 
are  operations  either  wholly  unknown  or 
rendered  all  but  useless  by  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  they  are  performed. 

The  ancient  township  customs  lie  heavy 
on  every  spirit.    The  question  uppermost 
in  every  Lewis  crofter's   mind  is.  Why 
should  he  do  differently  from  his  fathers 
and  his  neighbors  ?    There  is  no  selection 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle.    They  are  over- 
crowded in  numbers,  bred  "in  and  in," 
and  exposed  to  the  feeding  competition 
of  a  crowd  of  wretched  horses,  as  useless 
as  they  are  numerous.     Then  the  arable 
land  is  managed  with  equal  or  even  with 
greater  ignorance.     The  seed  is  not  se- 
lected—  or,  if  selected  at  all,  seems  to  be 
selected  only  on  the  old  Hebridcan  idea, 
that  the  worst  seed  is  good  enough  to 
sow.     There  is  a  kind  of  insane  plausibil- 
ity about  this  idea  which  we  fail  to  appre- 
ciate in  these  Darwinian  days.     If  a  seed 
is  good  enough  to  germinate  at  all,  what 
more  can  we  ask  of  it  to  do  ?    Why  waste 
the  fat  plump  seeds,  rich  in  meal,  which 
are  evidently  meant  for  human  consump- 
tion, when  the  thin,  lean,  lanky  grains  will 
germinate  quite  as  well?     It  the  tradi- 
tional   Lewisian    reasons   at  all,   this   is 
probably  the  reasoning  which   he  would 
express.     The  ministers  and  other  edu- 
cated  men  remonstrate  in  vain.     "It  is- 
really  wild  oats   that  they  sow  in  some 
places,"  says  the  Free  Church  minister  of 
Stornoway,  in  accents  of  despair.     But 
then,  by  way  of  compensation,  they  pour 
in   the  wretched  seed  in  such  quantities 
that  the  "  struggle  for  existence     reduces 
the  whole  of  it  to  increasing  feebleness. 
"They  sow  corn  as  if  they  were  feeding 
hens,  and  plant  potatoes  as  if  they  were 
dibbling  beans."*    They  think  the  more 
they  put  in  the  more  they  will  take  out. 
In  short,  we  have  here  a  survival  of  the 
wretched  husbandry  of  the  lowest  period 
of  the  militarv  ages  staring  at  us  in  the 
fierce  light  01  our  own  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial times.     And  it  roust  be  confessed 
that  there  are  some  men  who  return  the 
stare  with  a  stupefaction  almost  as  phe- 
nomenal.    They  suggest  that  the  State  is 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  renovating  this 
little  world  of  ancient  chaos.     The  State 

*  Crofter  Report,  1884.    App.  A,  p.  188. 
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is  to  build  better  houses,  the  State  is  to 
lend  money  for  better  stock  ;  the  State  is 
to  lay  down  rules  for  better  husbandry; 
the  State  is  to  charge  itself  not  only  with 
the  enactment  but  with  the  enforcement 
of  these  rules;  the  State  is  to  prevent 
early  marriages  and  squatting.  Some  re- 
formers go  even  farther.  Lands  which 
have  been  long  redeemed  from  the  reign 
of  ignorance  are  to  be  "  planted  "  with  its 
roots  and  with  its  seeds  again.  And  what 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  this  folly?  The 
laws  of  nature  cannot  be  suspended  in 
favor  of  any  men  merely  because  they 
speak  Gaelic.  To  "  root  these  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  soil,"  which  they  have  not  the 
knowledge,  or  the  skill,  or  the  industry 
to  cultivate,  which  they  have  not  the  cap- 
ital, nor  a  fraction  of  the  capital,  even  to 
stock  with  the  only  beasts  that  can  turn 
its  comparative  barrenness  to  the  use  of 
roan — this  is  the  panacea  suggested  to 
us.  To  root  them  in  that  soil  is  to  bury 
them  in  a  bo^r  —  a  bog  physical,  a  bog 
mental,  and  a  bog  moral.  In  dealing  with 
one  of  the  Lewis  townships  lately,^SherifiE 
Brand,  chairman  of  the  Crofter  Commis- 
sion, seems  to  have  been  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  dense  ignorance  of  the 
poor  people,  for  not  one  single  clear  idea, 
or  even  statement  of  fact,  could  be  got 
out  of  them.  He  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed that  "it  was  awful,  there  was 
simply  no  dealing  with  them."*  The  old 
township  or  crofting  system,  except  under 
conditions  of  control  and  of  authority 
which  the  law  has  now  seriously  impaired, 
is  a  system  fatal  to  the  improvement  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  veritable  cemetery  for 
a  noble  race  —  a  race  full  of  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  human  improvement,  if  only  it 
be  freed  from  the  cerements  of  that  living 
grave.  When  Wolfe,  in  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  the  night,  was  rowing  across 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  leading  his  High- 
landers to  the  capture  of  Quebec,  he  asked 
if  any  of  the  officers  could  repeat  to  him 
the  famous  elegy  of  the  poet  Gray  on  the 
country  churchyard.  There  was  one  offi- 
cer who  could,  and  did.  "  I  would  rather," 
said  Wolfe,  "  be  the  man  that  wrote  that 
elegy  than  the  man  who  takes  yonder 
fortress."  And  Wolfe,  though  too  mod- 
est, was  not  wholly  wrong.  The  poet  who 
makes  us  think,  and  think  again,  of  the 
causes  which  keep  down  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  of  the  intellectual  wealth  which 
lies  undeveloped  amongst  the  most  hum- 
ble and  obscure,  is  at  least  not  below  the 
level  of  the  great  soldier  who  illustrates 

*  Sc0Umant  Nor.  10,  1888. 


this  thought  by  lifting  the  men  of  a  race 
long  hated,  and  long  misunderstood,  to 
the  heights  of  military  renown.  It  was 
not  Chatham,  nor  was  it  Wolfe,  who  first 
thought  of  what  Highlanders  could  and 
would  do,  when  uprooted  from  the  bogs  of 
immemorial  routine.  It  was  two  native 
Highlanders,  of  the  old  mixed  bloods,  but 
of  the  new  civilization  and  of  the  new 
culture.*  And  since  that  time  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  the  Hebrides  have  all 
streamed  out  into  the  open  currents  of  the 
industrial  world.  They  have  become,  in 
consequence,  great  soldiers,  great  lawyers, 
great  governors,  great  jurists,  great  col- 
onists ;  and,  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
have  become  as  mixed  in  habits  as  they 
have  always  been  mixed  in  blood,  they 
have  left,  and  they  will  continue  to  leave, 
their  poor  "rooted "and  sedentary  coun- 
trymen at  an  immeasurable  distance  below 
them  and  behind  them. 

*  Scotland  as  it  was,  and  is  (Douglas,  Edinbargh>» 
chap.  vii.  pp.  396-8. 
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Asia  Minor  is  still  a  vast  labyrinth  of 
more  or  less  unexplored  memories  of  the 
past ;  travellers  of  to-day  pay  hurried  vis- 
its to  the  cities  near  the  coast,  but  in  the 
interior,  where  lawless  tribes  and  scat- 
tered nationalities  forbid  the  approach  of 
the  ordinary  wayfarer,  there  exists  a  sort 
of  terra  incognita  to  which  only  a  few 
pioneers  with  more  hardihood  than  intelli- 
gence have  penetrated.  This  will  be  a 
future  playground  for  the  enterprising  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  when  the  Tine 
which  is  now  in  project  is  opened  right 
through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  traveller  en  route  for  In- 
dia to  pass  a  few  pleasant  days  in  places 
with  which  no  one  is  now  acquainted,  and 
be  carried  to  his  destination  tnrough  Mes- 
opotamia, where  he  may  search  for  traces 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  cradle  of 
mankind. 

The  slopes  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  and 
the  town  of  Brusa  at  its  feet  may  be  vis- 
ited now  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  safety. 
Brigandage,  the  scourge  of  Turkey,  is 
kept  fairly  in  check  in  this  district,  and 
Brusa  is  a  town  of  extraordinary  fascina- 
tions from  a  purely  Turkish  point  of  view, 
setting  aside  altogether  episodes  con- 
nected with  Hannibal  and  legends  of  em- 
perors of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  was  the 
Turkish  capital  before  the  Turks  crossed 
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to  Europe,  the  point  at  which  the  Otto- 
mans  consolidated  and  nurtured  their 
strength,  and  the  earlier  sultans  of  the  race 
gloried  in  beautifying  these  glorious  slopes 
with  mosques  and  tombs,  and  in  covering 
the  healing  springs  which  issue  from  the 
sides  of  this  giant  with  quaint  domed  bath- 
buildings,  rich  in  encaustic  tiles. 

Then  we  have  the  interests  which  cen- 
tre in  the  modern  Brusa,  which  has  risen 
out  of  the  ruins  of  fire  and  earthquake  to 
become  the  great  Oriental  centre  of  the 
silk-trade,  —  "the  Turkish  Lyons,"  as  the 
Frenchmen  call  it,  thanks  again  to  its 
giant  mountain,  which  affords  sheltered 
valleys  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry- 
trees  and  rushing  streams  to  work  the 
mills.  Finally  we  can  indulge  in  specu- 
lation concerning  the  Brusa  ol  the  future. 
Vefyk  Pasha,  a  man  of  extraordinary  prog- 
ress for  a  Turk,  governed  this  vilayet 
after  the  great  earthquake  which  ruined 
the  town  in  1855  *  ^^  occupied  his  term 
of  office  in  restorin^^  and  beautifying  the 
town,  with  one  object,  that  it  might  be 
ready  to  receive  his  sovereign  and  become 
the  seat  of  government  when  the  time 
came  for  quitting  Constantinople.  Old 
Turkey —  that  is  to  say,  the  Turks  of  to- 
day who  adhere  strictly  to  the  tradition 
of  Mohammedanism  —  looks  upon  Brusa 
as  the  future  capital  of  a  purely  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  the  grave,  as  it  has  been  the 
cradle,  of  their  race,  whereas  young,  go- 
a-head  Turkey  talks  much  about  Sivas  and 
its  mercantile  advantages  for  the  prospec- 
tive centre;  this  problem  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  and  depends  much  on  whether 
old  or  young  Turkey  prevails  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  when  the  final  hour  of 
their  rule  in  Europe  arrives. 

Polygamy,  like  manv  another  Turkish 
institution,  is  fast  disappearing  from 
amongst  them ;  a  few  rich  pashas  may 
indulge  in  the  luxury  or  the  reverse  of  a 
multiplication  of  wives,  but  amongst  ordi- 
nary individuals,  the  sured^is  or  horse- 
owners  alone  take  advantage  of  the  Koran's 
permission  to  multiply  wives,  finding  it 
convenient  to  have  female  agents  at  the 
different  places  they  frequent.  There  is 
a  celebrated  suredgi  at  Brusa  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  one  wife  at  Brusa,  another 
at  Modania,  where  the  steamer  stops,  and 
another  at  Constantinople,  to  keep  him  in- 
formed of  the  possible  advent  of  visitors. 
At  any  rate  he  was  fully  aware  of  our  in- 
tention to  visit  Brusa,  and  secured  us  as 
his  victims  bv  travelling  with  us  on  the 
steamer;  he  is  a  truly  active  fellow,  and 
drove  us  for  the  three  hours  between 
Modania   and   Brusa,   up  the  hills   and 


through  oceans  of  mud,  at  a  pace  which 
astonished  us,  and  made  us  tremble  for 
the  survival  of  his  horses  and  his  rickety 
carriage.  When  a  trace  broke  he  mended 
it  with  his  waistband,  when  a  horse  fell  in 
the  mud  he  set  it  up  again  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  ninepin,  and  during  the  avenue 
gallop,  which  extended  from  the  bridge 
which  Nilofer,  the  charitable  wife  of  Sul- 
tan Orchan,  is  said  to  have  built,  right  up 
to  the  door  of  Madame  Brotte*s  hotel  in 
the  outskirts  of  Brusa,  his  driving  was 
worthy  of  King  Jehu  himself. 

Our  charioteer,  as  we  drove  along,  cast 
many  a  scornful  glance  and  uttered  many 
a  sarcastic  sneer  at  his  fallen  rival,  namely, 
the  ruined  railway  which  ran  for  some 
distance  by  the  side  of  the  road.     It  was 
Vefyk    Pasha,    the    great  benefactor  of 
Brusa,  who  constructed  it,  and  being  only 
thirty-five  miles  in  length  it  was  completed 
at  the  cost  of  ;^2o,ooo ;  its  ruins,  as  seea 
to-day,  are  a  monument  of  Turkish  imbe-* 
cility  and  the  grievances  of  bondholders. 
The  rails  were  laid,  stations  were  built, 
the  rolling-stock  was  bought,  before  the 
collapse  came.     Now  you  see  the  loose 
rails  straying  down  the  sides  of  the  em- 
bankments ready  for  the  peasants  to  carry 
away ;    the  culverts    are    nearly    all  de- 
stroyed; goats  browse  in  what  should  b^ 
the  station  booking-offices ;  and  at  Moda- 
nia a  shed  contains  the  fast-decaying  rem — 
nants  of  the  rolline-stock. 
•    Poor  Vefyk  Pasha  must  gnash  his  teeth^ 
if  he  has  any  left,  when  he  sees  his  life's^ 
work  thus  destroyed;  he  is  now  a  very^ 
old  man,  and  lives  in  retirement  in  his^ 
pretty  wooden  kiosk  on  the  Bosphorus^ 
and   Hakki   Pasha  reins  at  Brusa  in  hiss- 
stead.     We  had  a  letter  of  introductioik^ 
which  we  presented  in  person  to  his  Ex^ — - 
cellency  Hakki  Pasha,  and  we  found  hiok. 
an  illiterate  retrograde  Turk,  who  delights- 
in  letting  all  the  improvements  executed^ 
by  his  predecessor  fall  into  decay.    Vefyk: 
had  the  plain  below   Brusa    thoroughly^ 
drained ;   Hakki  prefers  to  put  into  his 
own  pocket  the  money  which  ought  an— 
nually  to  be  spent  in  keeping  this  up,  with 
the  natural  result  that  after  heavy  rains 
the  plain  is  almost  impassable,  owing  to 
floods,  as  we  found  to  our  cost;  and  in 
the  train  of  floods  in  this  climate  come 
fevers  and  all  the  evils  which  Vefyk  by 
his  energy  had  surmounted. 

After  being  Oriental,  Brusa  is  French. 
It  has  a  French  consul,  and  merchants 
from  Lyons  flock  here  for  raw  material, 
and  French  graineurs^  after  the  cocooa 
harvest,  haunt  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olym^ 
pus  and  effect  their  purchases  in  its  happy 
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valleys.  Every  Frenchman  you  meet  at 
Brusa  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  Vefyk 
Pasha.  You  get  quite  tired  of  his  name 
when  you  have  heard  how  he  built  the  car- 
riage road  along  which  we  came  ;  how  he 
constructed  the  railway;  how  he  saw  that 
good  hotels  were  built;  how  he  drained 
me  marshes ;  how  he  introduced  the  rose- 
culture,  and  settled  refugees  from  the  rose- 
f rowing  districts  after  the  last  war;  how 
e  brought  water  from  a  source  hi^h  up 
in  the  mountains,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  silk-trade ;  how  he  built  ovens  in  which 
to  kill  the  grubs ;  how  he  protected  Chris- 
tians and  put  down  brigandage.  Ahmet 
Vefyk  Pasha  was  indeed  a  great  man  in 
the  vilayet  of  Brusa,  and  second  only  to 
him  in  French  estimation  is  Madame 
Brotte,  who  keeps  such  an  excellent  hos- 
telry and  table  for  the  Lyons  merchants 
who  come  over  here  to  buy  silk.  At  her 
table,  all  the  year  round,  you  may  eat  wild 
boar  and  game  from  Mount  Olympus,  and 
discuss  delicious  things  in  cream  which 
comes  from  her  own  dairy.  Her  husband 
was  a  factory-owner  himself,  but  he  died, 
poor  man,  and  his  widow  has  turned  his 
cictory  into  a  hotel,  and  with  her  factotum 
Homer,  a  young  Greek  from  a  neighboring 
village,  she  administers  to  the  wants  of 
the  visitor  so  well  that  he  forgets  he  is  in 
the  wilds  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  haunts  of 
the  brigand  and  the  nomad  tribes.  But 
he  will  not  forget  it  next  morning  when  he 
issues  forth  into  the  streets,  and  if  he  has 
not  been  very  far  East  indeed,  he  will 
never  have  seen  anything  so  Oriental  as 
Brusa  or  so  beautifully  quaint. 

The  city  is  plastered  on  the  slopes  of 
the  snow-capped  Olympus,  lies  buried  in 
rank  verdure,  and  echoes  with  the  murmur 
of  many  streams.  Brusa,  in  fact,  comes 
up  as  nearly  to  the  reality  of  a  drop  scene 
at  a  theatre,  or  a  Turnerian  glimpse  at 
Paradise,  as  one  is  likely  to  see  on  this 
side  the  grave,  and  yet  it  is  not  sleepy 
and  dull,  as  most  beautiful  places  are. 
Close  to  Madame  Brotte*s  establishment 
are  many  factories  of  silk,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  lovely  gorge ;  and,  inasmuch  as  water  is 
here  the  motive  power  and  not  coal,  we 
find  no  chimneys  belching  forth  their 
nature-destroying  breath,  and  industry, 
when  it  does  not  destroy  the  beauties  of 
nature,  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  horror  to 
look  upon.  The  operatives  in  these  fac- 
tories are,  for  the  most  part,  Greek  and 
Armenian  girls.  In  the  earthquake  of 
1855  a  whole  factorv,  with  sixty  girls  at 
work,  fell  down  and  buried  them  in  its 
ruins;  but  a  new  factory  has  been  built 
CD  this  cemetery,  and  a  new  race  of  girls 


were  busily  at  work  when  we  visited  it,  as 
if  xinconscious  of  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion which  was  buried  beneath  them. 
These  girls  are  content  with  the  average 
wages  of  sixpence  a  day,  which,  seeing 
that  they  eat  only  vegetables,  olives, 
bread,  and  oil,  is  ample,  and  no  complaints 
of  a  sweating  system  are  here  heard  of. 

The  younger  hands  are  employed  in 
boiling  the  cocoons,  while  the  more  expe- 
rienced undertake  the  harder  task  of 
threading  them  on  to  the  meshes.  Each 
^irl  sits  before  her  tank  of  boiling  water, 
in  which  the  cocoons  are  immersed,  and 
by  her  side  she  has  a  tank  of  cold  into 
which  to  plunge  her  hands  from  time  to 
time,  and  every  evening  she  dips  them  in 
vitriol  to  harden  the  skin.  The  ^reat  art 
seems  to  be  deftly  to  join  the  ends  so  as 
to  produce  an  even  and  true  thread,  and 
this  is  only  acquired  by  years  of  experi- 
ence. The  smell  of  the  Doiling  cocoons 
is  very  noisome,  and  the  heat  very  oppres- 
sive. No  wonder  that  the  girls  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sallow  and  unnealthy ;  but 
then  many  of  them  have  very  fine  profiles 
and  beautiful  large  eyes.  In  fact,  so  at- 
tractive did  the  gay  young  men  of  Brusa 
find  the  sixty  girls  in  the  imperial  factory, 
that  it  has  oeen  found  necessary  to  put 
up  Turkish  blinds  before  the  winaows,  for 
they  would  congregate  outside  and  greatly 
interfere  with  the  diligent  attention  of  the 
maidens  to  their  business. 

Just  now  in  the  East  the  rage  is  for  the 
Brusa  gauzes,  and  the  silk-stalls  in  the 
bazaars  may  be  seen  piled  high  with  ma- 
terials, around  which  veiled  ladies  bar- 
gain with  astounding  volubility.  There 
are  scarfs,  shawls,  turbans,  yashmaks,  of 
marvellously  fine  texture,  characteristic: 
ally  bordered  with  designs  in  white  and 
silver,  or  in  colors  and  gold,  evolved,  for 
the  most  part,  out  of  the  Turkish  alpha- 
bet. The  old  test  of  drawing  a  silk  shawl 
through  a  finger  ring  is  easily  surpassed 
by  this  wonderfully  fine  Brusa  fabric,  a 
whole  pile  of  which  can  be  easily  crushed 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Knowing  Turk- 
ish ladies  call  this  fabric  Selimiek^  and 
always  ask  for  it  in  preference  to  any 
other,  the  name  being  given  to  it  because 
it  was  invented  in  the  reign  of  the  sultan 
Seliro.  Every  occupant  of  the  harem 
knows  how  to  choose  a  good  piece  of 
Selimieh,  and  inasmuch  as  they  use  it  not 
only  to  cover  their  bodies  but  to  cover 
their  divans,  almost  the  only  article  of 
furniture  used  in  a  Turkish  house,  one 
can  easily  understand  that  silk  manufac- 
ture is  a  paying  concern. 

Gose  to  the  silk-factories  are  establish- 
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roents  for  diamond -polishing,  a  rising 
industry  here  in  Brusa,  for  as  skilled 
workmen  are  content  with  half-a-crown  a 
day  for  doing  work  which  in  Paris  would 
cost  twelve  shillings,  no  wonder  the 
French  diamond-polishers  prefer  to  send 
their  stones  here,  and^run  the  risk  of  the 
journey  that  the  handsome  marginal  profit 
may  find  its  way  into  their  own  pockets. 
The  same  streams  which  work  the  silk- 
factories  and  the  wheels  for  polishing  dia- 
monds work  also  a  large  number  of  mills 
for  grinding  corn.  Altogether,  the  force 
of  water  has  brought  much  prosperity  to 
this  locality,  which  is  capable  of  still  fur- 
ther development,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
those  insidious  microbes  which  have  of 
late  years  attacked  the  Brusa  silkworms, 
one  might  prophesy  a  satisfactory  future 
for  the  place.  Several  naturalists  from 
France  are  now  assembled  there,  trying 
their  best  to  discover  a  means  of  exter- 
minating these  destroyers  of  Brusa's  pros- 
perity, but  they  meet  with  little  assistance 
from  the  peasant  breeders  of  the  worms, 
who  are  intensely  superstitious  and  be- 
lieve still  in  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye, 
which  makes  them  anxious  to  conceal 
their  treasures  from  the  glance  of  an  infi- 
del Giaour. 

So  much  for  the  industries  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Olympus.  Besides  these  nature 
has  provided  the  inhabitants  of  this  fa- 
vored spot  with  another  source  of  sub- 
sistence. All  along  the  slopes  to  the 
south  of  the  town  issue  warm  healing 
streams  excellent  for  the  cure  of  sheu- 
matic  affections  ;  these  streams  have  from 
time  to  time  been  covered  with  charming 
old  bath-houses,  many  of  them  dating 
from  epochs  anterior  to  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  occupation  ;  rich  philanthropists 
have  handsomely  endowed  these  bath- 
houses at  various  times,  so  that  not  only 
are  the  buildings  kept  in  good  repair,  but 
also  the  poor  man  can  get  his  bath  for 
nothing,  and  the  money  which  the  rich 
bather  thinks  it  consistent  with  his  dignity 
to  give  belongs  exclusively  to  the  attend- 
ant shampooers.  The  old  bath-house,  as 
it  is  called,  is  Byzantine  work,  and  history 
tells  us  how  a  certain  empress  came  here 
to  bathe  with  a  retinue  of  four  thousand 
persons ;  this  old  bath-hous^e  has  served 
as  a  copy  for  the  newer,  and  perhaps  more 
magnificent,  ones  which  adorn  the  hill- 
slopes  with  their  many  domes.  All  of 
them  are  lovely  inside' with  faience  and 
those  much-prized  tiles  of  Brusa  manufac- 
ture ;  over  the  entrance  to  one  is  a  long 
Turkish  inscription,  which  tells  us  how  it 
was  built  by  the  grand  vizier  of  Sultan 


Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who  had  bene- 
fited by  a  course  of  baths.  In  this  bath 
was  once  kept  the  famous  talismanic  stone 
which  cured  every  pain  to  which  it  was 
applied,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
present  generation  of  bathers  here,  has 
been  stolen,  and  no  one  knows  where  it  is 
to  be  found. 

Other  bath-houses  are  built  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Grasshopper,  some  two  miles 
from  the  town,  which  contains  streams 
rich  in  iron  and  sulphur;  at  this  village 
too  a  large  hotel,  the  Bithynia,  has  been 
constructed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
come  to  take  the  waters.  It  is  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brusa; 
on  a  holiday  afternoon  you  see  them  com- 
ing on  foot,  on  mules,  and  in  carriages, 
with  their  bundles  containing  towels  and 
toilet  requirements,  and  they  seem  to  revel 
in  the  fetid  stench  which  rises  from  the 
sulphureous  stream,  and  which  fills  the 
large  domed  building  with  steam;  and  the 
water,  which  is  heated  by  nature  alone,  is 
so  hot  that  no  furnaces  are  required. 
Here  in  Pliny's  days  stood  a  temple  of 
iCsculapius,  and  for  centuries  has  this 
healing  stream  continued  to  work  its  cures 
on  rheumatic  Orientals.  Perhaps  some 
day,  when  travelling  in  Asia  Minor  is 
rendered  more  secure  and  accommodation 
improves,  the  baths  of  Brusa  may  again 
acquire  the  reputation  they  had  in  the 
days  long  gone  by. 

The  beauties  of  the  giant  mountain  of 
Brusa  are  not  easily  exhausted  ;  we  loved 
to  wander  there,  far  from  the  din  and  dirt 
of  the  busy  Eastern  city.  Still  the  Turks 
call  it  *'  the  Mountain  of  the  Monks,"  and 
still  to  them  it  is  as  sacred  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Lower  Empire,  when  its  slopes 
were  covered  with  the  cells  of  anchorites 
and  holy  men.  The  Turks,  in  fact,  have 
always  carefully  preserved  any  heritage  of 
sanctity  possessed  by  any  place  which 
has  fallen  into  their  power.  Old  Byzan- 
tine churches  have  been  converted  into 
mosques;  old  places  of  pilgrimage  have 
been  respected  and  allowed  to  retain  their 
customs  and  their  rites,  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  slopes  of  Olympus,  held  sacred  by 
the  orthodox  in  days  of  yore,  are  now  held 
sacred  by  the  enthusiasts  of  Islam.  From 
the  time  of  the  conquest  it  has  been  the 
haunt  of  santons,  abdals,  dervishes,  poets, 
and  men  of  learning,  whose  tombs  are 
dotted  over  the  mountain,  and  held  sacred 
by  the  Mussulmans  of  to-day;  five  hun- 
dred, I  was  told,  of  Islam's  most  noted 
men  lie  buried  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  the  Westminster  Ab- 
bey of  the  race.    Each  tomb  has  its  own 
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special  virtues  and  its  own  special  legend, 
and  in  wandering  amongst  tbem  you  are 
carried  back  in  memory  to  the  brave  deeds 
of  the  early  Ottomans  who  made  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  to  quake  before 
them. 

Far  away  up  the  mountain-side  is  a  tomb 
very  dear  to  Mussulman  pilgrims,  being 
the  tomb  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Deer,"  a 
fanatical  Turk  who  lived  up  there  in  Sul- 
tan Orchan^s  time,  and  who,  says  the 
legend,  had  a  tame  herd  of  deer,  on  one  of 
which  he  rode  to  battle  at  Sultan  Orchan's 
bidding,  and  wielding  a  huge  sword  in  his 
hand,  he  threw  terror  and  death  broadcast 
amongst  the  enemy.  Nomad  tribes  with 
£ocks  and  herds  now  wander  over  this 
mountain  and  amid  these  tombs,  and  those 
who  wish  to  reach  the  summit  and  return 
in  safety  would  do  well  either  to  take  am- 
ple protection  or  to  join  a  cavalcade  which 
^oes  every  night  in  summer-time  to  fetch 
snow  from  the  summit,  which  they  cut  in 
large  blocks,  two  of  which  form  the  load 
of  each  mule.  This  cavalcade  returns  at 
nine  o^clock  in  the  morning  to  Brusa  with 
their  burden  of  coolness  for  the  vendors 
of  sherbet  and  other  delicious  summer 
drinks.  Though  Vefyk  Pasha  succeeded 
pretty  well  in  clearing  his  vilayet  of  brig- 
ands, he  could  do  little  to  check  the  dep- 
redations of  those  nomad  gentlemen  who 
dwell  on  Olympus,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
dispossess  an  unprotected  visitor  of  any 
valuables  he  may  have  with  him;  hence 
the  advantage  of  joining  the  snow-caval- 
cade. Also,  if  the  traveller  chances  to  be 
there  he  may  ascend  Olympus  with  perfect 
safety  with  the  priest  or  imam^  who  goes 
there  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new 
moon  in  the  month  Chevali,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman  year;  and 
those  who  ascend  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dear  will  be  amply  rewarded  if  they  are 
lovers  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature ; 
l>ut,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  they  get  be- 
yond the  radius  of  the  tombs  and  the 
•nomad  tribes  they  may  as  well  return,  for 
any  other  mountain  nearer  home  will  do 
just  as  well  for  an  acrobatic  feat,  and  be 
infinitely  safer. 

Months  might  be  spent  before  the  inter- 
ests which  lie  outside  the  walls  of  Brusa 
would  be  exhausted,  and  then  the  precincts 
of  the  town  itself  are  filled  with  delightful 
studies  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  past. 
First  let  us  glance  at  the  Muradien^  or 
nest  of  tombs  and  sacred  buildings  erected 
round  the  mosque  tomb  where  the  remains 
of  the  ereat  Sultan  Murad  repose.  It  is, 
in  its  placid  beauty,  a  perfect  study  of  old- 
world  Turkish  ideas  and  customs,  and  in 


its  walls  can  be  read  the  character  as  well 
as  the  history  of  this  strange  race.  You 
approach  the  sacred  enclosure  by  an  ave- 
nue of  rose-trees,  backed  up  by  plane- 
trees  of  surprising  ase  and  girth ;  above 
these  tower  splendid  cypress-trees,  and 
around  you  flourish  on  all  sides  rank  ver- 
dure and  natural  gardens  amid  these  neg- 
lected tombs ;  through  openings  in  these 
glimpses  of  the  giant  mountain  appear,  a 
perpetual  joy  of  which  none  can  tire.  In 
the  t:entral  building  of  rich  red  bricks, 
with  patches  of  green  moss  clinging  pic- 
turesquely to  the  dome,  is  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Murad,  and  by  the  side  of  his  tomb 
are  the  veritable  turbaned  headdresses 
which  he  wore  at  the  feast  of  Ramazan 
when  he  was  in  the  fiesh.  Not  far  from 
this  tomb,  in  another  domed  building,  re- 
poses the  body  of  Prince  Djem,  that 
unfortunate  prince  with  whom  Christen- 
dom played  in  the  days  when  the  might  of 
Turkey  caused  terror  to  the  strongest  of 
European  potentates.  Adjoining  is  the 
tomb  of  the  daughter  whom  the  Greek 
emperor  Constantine  gave  to  the  sultan's 
harem  in  exchange  for  a  few  years  of 
peaceful  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  a  pasha 
with  the  veritable  three  horse-tails  still 
fastened  to  the  staves  at  the  head  of  his 
grave,  and  one  recalls,  on  seeing  them,  the 
story  of  that  brave  Turkish  general  who 
cut  o£E  the  tail  of  a  dead  horse  and  fixed 
it  to  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  with  the  aid 
of  this  novel  standard  rallied  his  scat- 
tered forces,  conquered  the  enemy,  and 
thereby  founded  the  distinction  of  horse- 
tail pashas. 

All  these  tombs  are  covered  with  bright- 
colored  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  mollah 
who  is  in  charge  must  make  much  of  this 
nest  of  tombs,  for  he  demanded  from  us  a 
fresh  fee  for  admittance  into  each.  This 
mosque  tomb  of  Sultan  Murad 's  has  its 
adjoining  medresseh  and  imaret^  that  is 
to  say,  its  school  and  almshouses,  both 
quaint,  old-world  buildings,  and  both  of 
which  were  endowed  by  the  founder  in 
1365,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
method  of  conducting  them  is  little  altered 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  medressehs  are 
primeval  Moslem  institutions,  supported 
by  funds  arising  from  the  mosque  property, 
to  which  they  are  attached  like  our  univer- 
sities. Here  the  softas,  ulemas,  imams, 
kyatibs,  all  graduate,  and  their  course  of 
study  is  as  antiquated  as  it  well  can  be. 
The  pupils  sit  on  carpets  in  their  several 
cells,  poring  over  the  interpretation  of  old 
traditions — the  Mussulman  theological 
course,  that  is  to  say ;  the  various  branches 
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of  their  language,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  are  taught  there,  and  beyond 
these  things  the  student  at  a  medresseh 
learns  little  else,  except  perhaps  to  waste 
time,  and  many  of  them  are  well  advanced 
in  years  before  they  obtain  their  diplo- 
mas. It  was  amusing  to  us  to  watch  the 
students  lounging  about  their  shady  court- 
yard, some  asleep,  some  nearly  so,  and 
one  and  all  taking  study,  as  the  Moslems 
take  everything,  with  exceeding  leisure. 

The  imaret  was  even  quainter  than  the 
college ;  outside  two  boys  with  hu^e  wood- 
en hammers  were  busily  engap:ed  in  grind- 
ing corn  in  a  round  marble  basin ;  within 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  gloom v 
kitchen  with  blackened  rafters  and  ola- 
fashioned  utensils ;  in  one  corner  stood 
the  large  cauldrons  in  which  the  soup  is 
cooked,  in  another  were  the  appliances 
for  baking  that  soft  bread  in  which  the 
Turks  rejoice.  At  the  appointed  hour 
many  poor  from  Brusa  assembled  here 
with  their  tin  bowls  for  the  reception  of 
the  dole,  and  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  com- 
ing in  close  contact  with  these  miserable 
specimens  of  humanity,  you  will  see  much 
that  is  interesting  both  in  custom  and  cos- 
tume. 

This  compact  nest  of  buildings  around 
the  tomb  of  Sultan  Murad,  and  known  col- 
lectively as  the  Muradieh,  forms  a  suffi- 
cient study  in  itself  for  many  days,  and  to 
ray  mind  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and 
quaintness,  the  far-famed  green  mosque 
of  Brusa,  with  its  walls  clothed  with  rich 
enamelled  faience,  even  though  the  imam 
there  will  show  you  two  wax  candles,  on 
two  tine  bronze  sticks,  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  mihraby  which  he  will  tell  you 
have  never  been  extinguished  since  they 
were  lit  by  the  founder  of  this  mosque, 
the  Sultan  Mahomed  I.;  and  certainly  in 
its  commanding  position  on  the  slopes  of 
Olympus,  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Ma- 
homed 1.  forms  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  Brusa,  whereas  Murad  buried  himself 
and  his  buildings  in  a  retired  valley  and 
made  his  minarets  less  pretentious. 

Many  mornings  may  be  passed  in  the 
studv  of  these  mosques  and  their  histor- 
ical lore,  but  perhaps  the  lovely  old  citadel 
will  conjure  up  even  more  pleasing  re- 
membrances. This  was  the  citadel  in 
which  Prusa,  the  king  of  Bithynia,  had 
his  palace,  the  legendary  founder  of  the 
town  ;  here,  too,  he  received  Hannibal  as 
his  guest,  and  the  view  from  the  plateau 
within  the  old  Roman  walls  is  perfectly 
exquisite.  Here  in  the  days  of  the  By- 
zantine occupation  stood  the  Greek  church 
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of  the  prophet  Elias,  and  here  after  the 
Ottoman  Turks  became  masters  of  the 
town  were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  race,  namely,  the  sultans  Osmao 
and  Orchan ;  but  in  the  great  earthquake 
these  tombs  were  destroyed,  a  fire  having 
previously  burnt  the  symbols  of  investi- 
ture of  the  first  sultan,  which  were  kept 
here,  and  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
sultan  of  Iconium  as  a  definite  recogni- 
tion of  independence  when  the  Ottoman 
Turk  showed  that  he  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  lead  Islam  on  to  victory.    Two 
miserable  green  erections    have  of  late 
years  been  put  up  to  cover  the  spot  where 
the  tombs  of  these  first  sultans  once  stood,, 
and  Abdul  Hamid,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  throne,  has  decorated  these  tombs 
with  the  order  of  Osmanieh,  and  further* 
more  he  sent  Brussels  carpets  to  cover 
the  floor,  and  French  chandeliers  to  han^ 
from  the  ceilings,  and  second-rate  draw- 
ing-room curtains  to  pull  over  the  win— 
dows,  enough  to  raise  the  shades  of  thos& 
valiant  heroes  whose  battle-axes  won  for' 
Turkey  her  position  amongst  nations. 

When  the  caravans  from  central  Asisi^ 
passed  through  Brusa  instead  of  Smyrna^ 
the  bazaars  were  more  important  than  they^ 
are  now,  but   still  they  are  delightfull3r^ 
Oriental  and  a  pleasant  contrast  to  thoser^ 
of  Constantinople,  where  the  foreigner  i^- 
the  butt  and  prey  of  the  eager  vendors.^ 
Without  the  molestation  from  irrepressi — 
ble  touts  you  may  wander  down  the  nu — 
merous  branches  and  alleys  which  deviate 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  which  formSi^ 
the  commercial  centre  of  Brusa.     In  oner- 
of    these   you    watch    the    spoonmakers^ 
seated  cross-legged  at  their  counter,  which 
is  seat,  frontage,  and  workshop  all  in  one^^ 
busily  occupied  in  producing  spoons   in 
boxwood,  horn,  and  tortoise-shell,  the  slen-- 
der  handles  of  which   are  very  prettily^ 
engraved  and  usually  tipped  with  a  bit  oF 
coral  to  avert  the  evil  eye.    Then  in  an— 
other  alley  much   time  may  be  spent  in 
watching  the  engravers  of  talismans  and 
seals,  and  of  course  if  you  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  silk-factories  the  piles  of 
Brusa  gauze  and  rich  objects  in  silk  will 
call  for  some  attention ;  also  the  carpen- 
ters, who  are  busy  in  the  preparation  of 
quaint  chairs,  and  cradles  for  Turks  yet 
unborn. 

But  those  who  are  brave,  and  in  search 
of  genuine  oddities,  will  not  be  content 
with  the  sparbazaar^  as  it  is  called,  where 
the  curiosity-vendors  of  Brusa  congregate, 
and  try  to  tempt  the  ignorant  visitor  with 
such  objects  of  Birmingham  manufacture 
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as  have  not  met  with  a  prompt  sale  at 
CoQstantiDopIe ;  but  thev  will  penetrate 
br,  far  into  the  labyrinthine  recesses  of 
the  place,  until  they  have  reached  a  bazaar 
with  a  very  ugly  name  indeed,  a  locality 
known  to  all  Turks,  but  to  few  strangers, 
iS  the  **  Louse  Bazaar,"  where  old  clothes, 
old  arms,  old  rags,  old  everything,  lie 
piled  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  suggest, 
irithout  any  doubt,  the  presence  of  those 
irritating  animals  after  which  the  bazaar 
is  named.  In  the  centre  is  its  white 
mosque,  quite  plain  and  unadorned,  and 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  a  white- 
Rrashed  cottage  by  its  minaret ;  here  the 
[>ld-clothes  vendors  can  run  to  pray  at  the 
ippointed  seasons.  This  mosque  is  shaded 
by  three  plane-trees,  beneath  which  is  a 
fountain,  at  which  the  old-clothes  vend- 
ors can  perform  very  necessary  ablutions, 
and  slake  their  thirst.  The  Louse  Bazaar 
has  likewise  its  tea- vendor,  its  biscuit- 
vendor,  and  all  the  makings  of  a  small 
though  uncleanly  society,  and  in  this  para- 
dise the  European  bric-k-brac  hunter  may 
pick  up,  if  be  is  patient  and  does  not  ob- 
|ect  to  sitting  near  questionable  ra^s,  and 
drinking  tea  from  a  cup  of  questionable 
:leanliness,  all  sorts  of  stray  curiosities 
nrhich  have  found  their  way  to  Brusafrom 
the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  have  not 
^et  been  sifted  and  appropriated  by  the 
[ews  of  the  more  respectable  haunts  of 
:uriosity-hunters. 

Mount  Olympus  is  often  enveloped  in 
:louds,  and  when  this  happens  down  pours 
the  rain  at  Brusa,  and  the  rushing  streams 
ire  turned  into  veritable  cataracts  by  the 
ncreased  vigor  added  to  them.  This 
>ccurred  to  our  cost  at  the  termination  of 
3ur  sojourn  there.  Before  us  was  spread 
I  vast  sheet  of  water  caused  by  the  floods, 
md  these  floods  must  be  passed  through 
f  we  wished  to  catch  the  steamer  at  Mo- 
lania.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  had  had 
my  other  driver  than  the  one  who  brought 
is,  we  should  never  have  got  through  the 
mrging  waters  which  boiled  and  foamed 
iround  our  carriage,  and  made  Nilofer's 
juaint  high  bridge  stand  out  alone  like 
m  islet  in  the  centre  of  a  lake.  More 
;han  once  our  Jehu  stopped  hopelessly, 
earing,  he  said,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
oad  track  and  we  should  be  swept  away ; 
>ut  eventually  we  got  through  our  difficul- 
ies,  and  growled  in  concert  at  the  folly  of 
he  new  pasha  who  has  allowed  the  excel* 
ent  drainage  works  of  his  predecessor  to 
[o  into  disrepair,  and  thus  brought  back 
igain  to  the  plain  of  Brusa  the  pestilential 
loods. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  The  Specutor. 
THE    HIGHLAND    CROFTERS.  — A    HARD 
AND  DIFFICULT  CASE. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  last  days  of 
the  late  Parliamentary  session  to  expedite 
the  fulfilment  of  that  task  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Crofter  Commission  in 
ScoUand.  The  tribunal  has  wrought  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  with  signal  cour- 
age, tempered  by  a  wise  discrimination. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  amount  of  business 
waits  to  be  overtaken.  The  plan  adopted 
to  further  its  performance  is  to  enlaree 
the  stafiE,  and  to  split  responsibility.  Hith- 
erto, a  commissioner  could  not  act  alone. 
Henceforth,  each  of  the  three  may  do  so, 
if  aided  by  two  assessors.  A  great  in- 
crease of  speed,  it  is  easy  to  see,  will 
thus  be  attained.  Should  the  auxiliaries 
be  well  qualified,  the  result  may  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  those  which  have  been 
arrived  at  They  differ  very  widely ;  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  understand  by  what 
principle  they  have  been  governed;  but 
there  has  been  a  notable  absence  of  any 
disposition  to  impugn  them,  and  where 
criticism  has  been  ventured  on,  it  has 
turned  out  inept  and  futile. 

Before  the  holidays,  two  big  clusters  of 
fresh  decisions  were  issued.  They  affect 
the  island  of  Lewis  and  the  west  of  Suth- 
erlandshire.  As  happened  formerly,  the 
additional  cases  from  the  latter  county  are 
distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  those 
rent-reductions  which  have  been  decreed. 
The  awards  embrace  three  hundred  and 
thirty  small  tenancies  in  the  parish  of 
Assynt.  The  earlier  judgments  affected 
a  pacific  population  in  its  southern  part. 
The  diminution  of  rental  that  has  been 
ordered  there  amounts  only  to  six  per 
cent,  a  smaller  change  than  that  enjoined 
in  any  other  instance.  Moreover,  onlv 
half  the  applicants  will  be  thus  benefitea. 
A  fourth  of  them  remain  as  they  were, 
while  another  fourth  have  been  adjudged 
to  pay  more  than  they  were  paying.  The 
arrears  were  insignificant  as  respects 
number  and  amount.  In  a  majority  of 
instances  they  were  confined  to  a  year's 
payment,  though  in  some  they  ran  to  two. 
Twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  them 
has  been  cancelled.  Further  north,  non- 
payment has  been  systematically  practised 
for  a  considerable  period.  With  rent-re- 
pudiation there  was  conjoined  occasional 
outbreaks  of  disturbance,  the  sole  example 
of  such  disorder  on  the  estate.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  some  of  the  occupiers 
were  pinched  with  greater  severity  than 
elsewhere.  Their  plight  was  not  nearly 
so  galling  as  that  of  their  countrymen  in 
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the  islands,  but  they  were  straitened  be- 
yond others  of  the  Sutherland  tenantry. 
Hence  the  reductions  made  in  the  remain- 
ing hundred  and  ninety-two  cases  bring 
up  the  average  over  all  to  thirteen  per 
cent.  In  particular  instances,  as  in  that 
of  Chashmore, .  which  has  acquired  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  it  reaches  to  twenty- 
three.  Still,  the  general  result  comes  far 
below  any  previous  determination ;  in  all, 
about  seventy  persons  have  had  their  rents 
raised,  and  an  equal  number  have  been 
left  as  they  were,  —  the  proportions  so 
dealt  with  being  almost  equal  in  both  ends 
of  the  district;  and  it  seems  indisputable 
there  existed  every  desire  to  pursue  a 
kindly,  considerate  style  of  management, 
so  that  if  those  who  had  just  cause  for 
complaint  had  taken  the  right  way  to  give 
it  expression,  relief  would  have  been  spon- 
taneously afforded  them.  This  is  so  even 
as  regards  requests  that  have  been  pre- 
ferred for  an  enlargement  of  holdings,  the 
first  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
commissioners.  They  have  deferred  pro- 
nouncing upon  them;  but  they  will  be 
spared  any  difficulty  in  complying  with 
the  stringent  conditions  that  are  laid  down 
as  regards  such  cases  in  the  act  they  have 
to  administer;  for  the  estate-managers 
have  been  beforehand  with  them,  and 
have  given  thought  to  the  subject  with  a 
desire  to  carry  out  feasible  improvements 
of  that  sort.  Thus,  the  chances  are  that 
instead  of  pronouncing  any  positive  fiat, 
the  commissioners  will  merely  have  to 
interpose  their  sanction  so  as  to  validate 
a  voluntary  arrangement.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  cases  from 
the  east  part  of  the  county  previously  de- 
cided, the  tenants  whose  rent  has  been 
raised  have  already  been  informed  the 
augmentation  will  not  be  exacted. 

The  Lewis  cases  stand  forth  in  sharpest 
contrast  with  those  from  Sutherland.  The 
story  they  disclose  is  exceedingly  dis- 
tressing. It  tells  of  good  purposes  foiled, 
of  generous  munificence  lavished  without 
beneficent  result,  of  large  enterprises  de- 
signed to  mate  a  business  character  with 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  that  have  en- 
countered frustration  and  produced  only 
disappointment.  The  late  Sir  James 
Matheson  expended  a  great  fortune  upon 
the  island.  He  bought  it  «t  a  cost  of 
;£i90,ooo.  In  a  short  time  he  disbursed 
much  more  than  an  equal  sum  in  the  relief 
of  poignant  distress,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  such  improvements  as  would  lift  its 
inhabitants  above  the  worst  hazards  of  a 
recurrence.  During  the  famine  years, 
which   ensued  soon  after  his  acquisition 
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of  it,  he  fed  the  starving  folk  at  his  own 
charges,  the  outlay  going  beyond  ;£3o,ooa 
A  sum  of  more  than  / 100,000  went  in  re- 
claiming land.  Equal  to  a  fourth  of  that 
amount  was  spent  in  road-making.  Large 
subsidies  were  ^iven  to  the  maintenance 
of  steamboat  communication  and  an  im- 
proved mail  service.  Well-nigh  ;£i 2,000 
was  devoted  to  school-buildings  and  the 
augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries.  The 
crofters  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  fisher- 
men, and  a  good  deal  was  done,  though 
not  so  much  as  wisely  might  have  been,  to 
facilitate  their  labors  in  that  capacity,  alike 
as  respects  catch,  cure,  and  marketing. 
Moreover,  with  the  view  of  providing 
other  employments,  brick-wOrks  were  es- 
tablished, and  a  great  sum  was  sunk  upon 
chemical  experiments  intended  to  utilize 
the  peat  with  which  the  island  abounds. 
An  utterly  inadequate  return  was  derived 
from  all  this  unstinted  expenditure,  though 
its  outlay  was  regulated  by  advice  deemed 
informed  and  trustworthy.  Its  gross 
amount,  beyond  the  purchase-price,  ancU 
independent  of  the  capital  spent  on  Stor — 
noway  Castle  and  grounds,  mounts  to  ovei^ 
;£26o,ooo.  Sad  to  say,  much  of  it  was 
wasted.  The  result  has  been  naught. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  no  whit  bettei 
off  than  they  were  half-a-century  ago. 
They  are  as  distressed  now  as  they  were 
ordinarily  then,  and,  it  must  be  added,  as 
impracticable.  They  have  more  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world,  but  it  has  hac 
little  effect  in  changing  their  condition. 
Capable  of  arduous  and  persevering  toil, 
if  it  be  of  a  sort  that  pleases  them  am 
gives  promise  of  a  reward  both  sure  an( 
proximate,  they  are,  for  the  most  pai 
indolent  and  unenterprising.  Their  sur- 
roundings are  undoubtedly  far  from  favor- 
able. The  island  contains  about  foui 
hundred  thousand  acres,  of  which  little 
more  than  the  fortieth  part  is  arable.  The 
soil  is  poor  everywhere,  except  on  alluvial 
holms;  the  climate  rigorous ;  the  popula- 
tion very  redundant.  In  the  year  1851  it 
was  under  eighteen  thousand,  and  was 
thought  too  numerous  then ;  thirty  years 
later  it  had  grown  to  more  than  twenty-six 
thousand,  —  that  is,  more  than  the  whole 
of  Sutherlandshire  contains,  though  Suth- 
erland is  three  times  larger.  Maculloch,  in 
his  book  on  the  western  Highlands,  writes 
of  them  as  "being  of  pure  Danish  origin, 
although  speaking  unmixed  Gaelic.*'  He 
adds:  "It  would  not  be  easy  to  mistake 
them  for  Highlanders :  fat  and  fair,  with 
ruddy  complexions  and  blue  eyes,  their 
manners  are  mild  and  pleasing."  Some 
change  has  passed  on  them,  though  they 
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:ontinue  picturesquely  peculiar,  and  unite 
icuteness  with  simplicitv.  Their  soil  re- 
nains  niggardly  unfertile.  In  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  first  '*  Statistical  Account/'  pub- 
ished  in  1797,  it  is  described  as  **  of  little 
itility  to  beasts,  of  none  to  man,  all  cov- 
red  with  heath/'  The  statement  in  1834 
ras:  *' There  is  a  green  line  round  the 
eashore ;  but  throughout  the  interior  il! 
I  black  as  ink.  bare  of  everything,  almost 
if  heath  itself." 

The  crofting  population  number  twenty- 
wo    thousand    five  hundred,  their  land 
*eing  divided  into  twenty-nine  hundred 
snancies,  the  average  rental  of  which  was 
^2  17^.  per  croft    The  applications  to 
ave  fair  rents  fixed  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of  number  six  hundred  and  seven. 
The  changes  ordered    have    been   most 
weeping.    The  reductions,  which  in  some 
astances  run  up  to  more  than  fifty  per 
ent.,  average  thirty-six;   while  arrears, 
ften  extendmg  back  four  or  five  years  in 
wholesale  series,  have  been  cancelled  at 
le  average  rate  of  eighty  per  cent.    What 
iie  effect  will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  divine. 
*he  agricultural  rent  of  the  island  seven 
ears  ago  was  nominally  more  than  j£i2,- 
cx>  a  year.    Of  this,  fully  one-third  was  I 
erivea  from  a  few  sheep-farmers  w^ho 
ired  pasturage  for  big  flocks.     It  has 
eclined  all  over  of  late,  though  the  sums 
btained  from  other  sources  may  have 
sen.     This  compensation,  in  so  far  as  it 
ame  from  the  tenants  of  deer-forests,  has 
icently  fallen  off.     With  the  decline  of 
le  rental,  there  has  ensued  no  decrease 
E  local  taxation.     The  movement  tends 
Lther  to  aggravate  what  was  a  burden  of 
(most  intolerable  weight.    The  poor-rates 
ad  education  rates  are  higher  in  the  Lewis 
lan  anywhere  else.    Taken  along  with 
ther  taxes,  they  approximate  to  los.  in 
le   £it  and  have  been  known  in  some 
arishes  to  exceed  that  huge  sum.     Half 
le  amount  on  rentals  exceeding  £4.  is 
aid  by  the  life-proprietrix ;  while  she  is 
ssponsible  for  the  whole  levy  on  sums 
elow  that  figure.     As  it  is,  financial  diffi- 
(ilties  that  threaten  to  culminate  in  bank- 
jptcy  beset  the  local  authorities,  and  no 
utlet  from  the  quagmire  wherein  they  are 
Qtangled,  of  a  sort  that  will  receive  the 
inction  of  existing  law,  can  be  suggested 
y  the  most  ingenious.     Something  ought 
>  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  pressing 
nbarrassments ;  while,  beyond  the  prob- 
m  of  meeting  the  troubles  of  the  hour, 
3W  permanently  to  better  the  condition 
I  the  island  is  an  enigma  the  magnitude 
id  gravity  of  which  have  no  parallel  in 
le   Highlands.    The  crofters  must  get 


more  land  if  they  are  to  remain  in  any 
numbers  where  they  are,  and  the  hapless 
cottars,  who  at  present  make  shift  with 
none,  must  be  raised  to  a  like  level ;  but 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  suppress  the 
system  of  middle-sized  farms,  which  is  no 
innovation ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  retained 
or  multiplied,  the  cultivatable  soil  is  not 
large  enough  to  make  room  for  all.  Some, 
therefore,  must  go,  unless  industry  and 
trade  can  be  marvellously  developed ;  yet 
if  they  are  to  go  willingly,  no  stronger  in- 
ducements can  be  held  out  than  those 
Sir  James  Matheson  proffered  with  little 
avail.  Forty  years  since  he  was  willing 
to  forgive  all  debts,  to  buy  their  cattle 
from  the  crofters  if  they  could  find  no 
other  purchaser,  to  provicle  a  passage  to 
Canada,  and,  if  a  sufficient  number  volun- 
teered, to  send  with  them  pastors  and 
teachers.  The  Scottish  secretary  and  his 
advisers  are  not  likely  to  do  more.  They 
may  have  better  success,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  Lewis  men  are  too  conserva- 
tive and  too  gregarious  to  depart  readily 
from  the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  their 
fellows.  The  main  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  an  increase  of  knowledge  to 
furnish  a  clue  that  will  guide  through  the 
mazes  of  this  labyrinth. 


THE    GERMAN 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
EMPEROR'S  STUDENT 
DAYS. 


The  "fire-eating"  speeches,  the  rest- 
less energy,  rapid  movements,  and  distant 
journeys  of  the  new  emperor  William 
have  only  shown  as  yet  his  outside  char- 
acter, but  very  little  of  his  private  man- 
ners or  of  his  settled  policy.  He  is  still 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  calculations 
of  Europe ;  we  cannot  reckon  on  the  un- 
known, or  trust  in  the  untried.  Hence, 
perhaps,  arise  the  fears  with  which  he 
sometimes  is  regarded.  But  in  his  char- 
acter I  see  no  causes  for  misgivings,  and 
I  have  watched  him  from  a  boy.  During 
his  school  career  he  was  a  model  of  the 
studious  German  youth.  He  took  his 
place  as  a  common  pupil  in  the  public 
school  at  Cassel,  and  played  and  studied 
with  the  other  scholars.  At  the  final  ex- 
amination he  was,  indeed,  only  tenth  on 
the  list ;  but  then  he  was  two  years  younger 
than  his  mates,  and  was  rightly  consid- 
ered to  have  done  so  well  that  nis  tutor 
was  immediately  knighted.  There  is  no 
cramming  system  in  Germany ;  he  passed 
without  aid  or  favor. 
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At  the  University  of  Bonn  I  have  sat  on 
the  same  benches  with  him,  and  seen  him, 
with  his  little  note-book,  writing  down, 
like  a  hard-worked  reporter,  nearly  all  the 
professor  uttered  in  his  lectures  on  the 
great  German  authors,  or  on  the  genius  of 
our  own  Shakespeare.  The  prince  was 
anxious  also  to  study  subjects  not  just 
then  in  the  curriculum,  and  for  these  the 
professors  attended  at  his  rooms.  Day 
Dv  day  I  have  seen  him  ridine  out  in  the 
afternoon  for  exercise,  dressed  in  his  stifiE 
military  cap,  and  long  boots,  and  simple 
blue  jacket,  as  hussar,  and  nodding  cour- 
teously to  all  who  greeted  him.  Day  by 
day  I  have  been  with  him  in  the  swim- 
ming-baths in  the  Rhine,  and  seen  him 
plunging  ofiE  the  springboard  with  his 
cousin,  the  Prince  of  Meiningen,  who  ac- 
companied him  as  adjutant.  They  would 
both  spring  fearlessly,  head-foremost,  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  board,  and  plunge, 
and  dive,  and  swim  with  great  dexterity, 
sometimes  swimmine  under  the  water  the 
whole  length  of  the  bath,  sometimes 
watching  others  plunge  or  dive  for  things 
thrown  in.  I  remember  them  joining  in 
the  half  pitying  laugh  which  arose  when 
an  American  (an  ex-president's  son)  who 
had  brought  an  umbrella  to  the  baths,  and 
was  whirling  it  round  and  round,  let  it 
slip  into  the  Rhine.  Many  were  glad  of 
the  mishap,  and  dived  in  glee  to  seek  this 
new  Nibelungen  treasure.  Even  Prince 
William  and  his  friends  made  some  at- 
tempts ;  but  all  in  vain.  I  fortunately  had 
come  fresh  to  the  baths,  and  diving,  groped 
for  the  umbrella  along  the  ground,  for 
the  dun  waters  of  the  Rhine  exclude  the 
light,  till,  exhausted,  I  had  to  emerge 
without  the  "^mp."  I  had  dived,  per- 
haps, with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  I  now 
perceived  a  grin  of  ridicule  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  bathers  when  my  hands 
were  seen  without  the  "  find."  But  in  ris- 
ing, still  groping  with  my  feet,  I  caught 
the  leviathan  between  my  toes,  and  I  re- 
member the  cheer  of  princes  and  all  as  I 
held  it  aloft  in  the  water  and  opened  it  out 
to  the  sun. 

Meiningen  usually  sprang  immediately 
after  the  prince,  whom  he  had  to  protect 
from  a  crowd  of  irrepressible  bathers, 
mostly  English  schoolboys,  who  kept  hov- 
ering round  the  baths  like  long,  bare- 
legged, shivering  cranes,  waiting,  half 
maliciously,  for  an  opportunity  to  spring 
upon  him  in  the  stream.  I  have  seen 
groups  of  these  English  fellows  purposely 
plunge  pell-mell  after  the  princes,  some- 
times lighting  on  their  heads  in  the  water, 
and  splashing  them  with  the  spray.    In- 


deed, on  one  occasion,  I  actually  found 
myself  unwittingly  thus  jumping  on  the 
head  of  the  present  emperor,  and  was 
thrown  on  my  back  in  the  water  by  his 
rising  up  between  my  feet.  But  the  En- 
glish boys  took  a  special  delight  in  pes- 
terin^r  the  prince,  not  only  in  the  baths, 
but  m  boating,  on  the  promenade,  and 
about  the  university  and  town.  It  is  said 
that  William  does  not  like  the  English; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  surprising. 

Yet  Prince  William  never  showed  any 
irritation  at  all  this  annoyance,  whico 
could  certainly  have  been  punished.  He 
remained  placid  and  indifferent  to  their 
personal  insults,  and  in  the  end  he  out- 
wearied  his  tormentors,  and,  by  his  con- 
tinued gentleness,  he  actually  won  their 
hearts  and  turned  them  into  admirers. 

By  the  professors,  however,  the  prince 
was  treated  with  an  almost  servile  adula- 
tion, and  he  won  their  esteem  and  love. 
He  had  them  all  in  turn  to  dinner  at  his 
rooms  in  a  villa  which  overhung  the 
Rhine,  with  the  honeysuckle,  clematis, 
and  Virginia  creepers  reaching  over  and 
down  the  garden  walls  almost  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

The  queen  sent  him  out  from  England 
a  splendid  boat,  costing  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pounds;  but  he  used  it  very  little, 
and  it  generally  lay  moored  by  the  bank 
beneath  his  garden,  idly  rocking  in  the 
ripple  of  the  Rhine. 

But  he  took  part  heartily  in  all  the 
amusements  common  among  German  stu- 
dents, namely,  beer-drinking,  duelling, 
torch-light  processions,  carnagendriving, 
bathing,  and  in  winter,  sledging.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  fought  a  real  duel ;  but  he 
mingled  freely  with  the  duellers,  and  in 
Kneipen  (drinking  bouts),  and  torch-light 
serenades,  sipping  and  sitting  with  the 
sippers  of  light  German  beer  till  late  into 
the  night. 

In  1878,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Bonn  occurred.  The  anni- 
versary of  everything,  the  birthday  of  ev- 
erybody, is  made  the  occasion  of  a  feast 
or  holiday  in  Germany.  A  drinking-bout, 
a  torch-light  serenade,  or  a  driving  round 
the  town,  are  their  usual  manifestations. 
And  at  Bonn  this  day  was  celebrated  with 
a  royal  pomp,  in  which  the  present  em- 
peror took  part.  At  dusk  a  thousand  stu- 
dents met  outside  the  town,  and  fell  into 
marching  order  four  abreast.  In  front  of 
the  procession  rode  ^v^  heralds,  girt  with 
sword  and  helmet,  and  dressed  in  gorgeous 
array;  top  boots,  white  trousers,  velvet 
coats,  large  velvet  caps  with  tall  white 
feathers.    These  opened  a  way  throagb 
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*tte  people-packed  streets ;  then  came  eight 
nobles  with  an  emblazoned  banner;  and 
then  the  president  of  the  Nobles'  Corps, 
in  a  carriage  with  four  white,  prancing 
steeds,  with  mounted  escorts  behind,  and 
right  and  left,  of  his  carriage.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  Nobles'  Corps  then  marched 
four  deep  behind  their  president,  each 
with  his  Naming  torch.  Foremost  of  these 
was  the  present  emperor,  and  by  his  side 
were  his  cousins,  the  Duke  of  Baden,  the 
Prince  of  Meiningen,  and  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg.  All  the  students  then  came 
on  in  order  of  their  corps,  whilst  those 
unattached  to  any  corps  took  rank  with 
their  faculty  ^  theology,  medicine,  law,  or 
arts.  Before  each  corps  and  faculty  rode 
its  representative  and  escorts,  with  gaudy 
banners  and  multi-colored  uniforms  and 
horses  caparisoned  as  if  for  Eastern  kings. 
This  long  procession  of  a  thousand 
torches,  with  five  bands  of  music,  wound 
slowly  through  the  streets  to  the  house  of 
the  university  rector,  which  they  rapidly 
surrounded,  raising  the  while  a  threefold 
hurrah.  The  rector  came  to  the  balcony 
and  made  a  speech  in  clear,  ringing  tones, 
which  fell  out  on  the  dim  sea  of  human 
faces  glimmering  in  the  torchlight  glare 
and  hushed  and  silent  as  the  night.  The 
scene  was  indeed  impressive,  and  not 
easily  forgotten.  All  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens were  present  there,  and  students  from 
every  province,  the  imperial  prince,  the 
proud  aristocrats,  the  poorest  students 
and  city  porters,  all  listening  with  sup- 
pressed enthusiasm  to  their  intellectual 
head,  who  spoke  the  very  spirit  of  the 
scene  —  for  he  rightly  emphasized  their 
common  love  of  emperor  and  Fatherland, 
and  the  unanimity  of  all  to  make  and  keep 
their  country  good  and  great.  Suddenly 
around  the  rector's  house  arose  a  many- 
colored,  fleecy  glow  of  Bengal  lights,  while 
all  the  throng  commenced  to  sing  the 
National  Hymn.  The  procession  then 
marched  back  through  the  town,  and,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  sur- 
rounded the  market-place  in  a  single  blaz- 
ing line  of  torches.  The  centre  of  the 
square  was  cleared,  and  the  command 
passed  to  all  the  students  to  meet  in  the 
Beethoven  Hall  in  twenty  minutes;  then, 
at  a  given  signal.  Prince  William  hurled 
his  torch  high  into  the  air,  and,  making  a 
graceful  curve,  it  fell  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  sQuare.  Then  each  student,  grasp- 
ing his  flaming  brand  with  both  his  hands, 
about  a  yard  apart,  shot  it  up  with  all  his 
might,  and  for  some  minutes  the  midnight 
air  was  filled  with  darting  fires,  while  a 
thousand  voices  sang  the  well-known  stu- 
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dents'  Latin  song,  ^'Gaudeamus  igitur." 
The  street-arabs  were,  meanwhile,  rush- 
ing in  to  seize  the  brands  for  fire-wood ; 
but  the  policemen,  ready  with  the  hose, 
extinguished  the  torches.  Great  excite- 
ment and  roars  of  laughter,  however,  were 
caused  whenever  an  urchin  tried  to  steal 
a  torch,  by  the  water-jet  coming  down  full 
force,  obliterating  thief  and  theft  at  a  shot. 
Time  after  time  a  rush  was  made  for  the 
brands,  but  from  every  side  the  irresisti- 
ble water-column  shot  instantly  along, 
sweeping  the  pavement  and  driving  the 
assailants  to  bay.  I  was  beside  the  prince 
and  his  companion  throughout  the  scene, 
and  nobody  enjoyed  it  better  than  he. 
His  face,  lifce  that  of  us  all,  was  begrimed 
and  black  with  the  pitch  and  smoke,  and 
all  our  clothes  and  the  regulation  **  white 
gloves  "  were  stained  with  resin  and  tar. 
William  always  entered  with  ^^reat  zest 
into  such  games  and  practical  jokes,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  fun. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  all  the  stu- 
dents had  washed  and  dressed  and  met  in 
the  Beethoven  Hall,  which  was  crowded 
to  the  door;  the  gallery  being  reserved 
for  ladies.  The  professors  and  princes 
occupied  the  platform,  and  a  hundred  wait- 
ers ran  hither  and  thither,  serving  the 
long  table,  with  their  steaming  trays  laden 
with  amber-flowing  beer,  or  witn  beef, 
bread,  sauerkraut,  and  mustard  to  supply 
the  hungry  men.  Songs  and  speeches 
followed.  Several  of  the  professors,  the 
prince,  and  the  presidents  of  corps,  poured 
out  their  orations  of  loyalty  to  Kaiser,  and 
country,  and  to  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Bonn.  The  drinking  lasted 
till  daybreak.  Seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred glasses  of  beer  were  consumed  that 
night  in  the  hall  alone ! 


From  The  Times. 
A  GREAT  ENGINEERING  WORK. 

The  close  of  the  year  i838  has  wit- 
nessed the  practical  completion  of  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  works  of  modern 
times  —  the  artificial  lake  formed  to  im- 
pound the  waters  of  the  river  Vyrnwy,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  and  the  tunnels  and 
pipes  through  which  the  supply  yielded 
by  this  lake  is  to  be  conveyed  sixty-eight 
miles  to  Liverpool.  The  work  was  pro- 
jected in  1877,  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  in  1880,  and  was  actually  com- 
menced in  1881.  On  November  28  the 
valves  in  the  masonry  dam  were  closed, 
and  the  waters  were  suffered  to  rise  round 
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all  that  was  left  of  the  old  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  cottages  in  the 
now  deserted  village  of  Llanwdayn.  The 
lake  which  is  being  formed  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from 
half  a  mile  to  about  two  hundred  yards, 
and  it  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  twelve 
hundred  million  eallons.  Provision  has 
been  made  by  Parliament  for  the  return  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream  beyond  the  lake  of 
a  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  its  ordi- 
nary fine-weather  fiow,  and  also  for  a  re- 
turn of  a  large  quantity  to  the  Severn; 
but,  when  these  demands  have  been  com- 
plied with,  it  is  calculated  that  Liverpool 
will  still  be  able  to  draw  forty  millions  of 
gallons  a  day  from  the  new  reservoir  thus 
provided  for  its  inhabitants.  The  lake 
will  be  supplied  from  an  area  of  seventeen 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-three 
acres  of  mountain  land,  upon  which  rain 
falls  very  plentifully  at  certain  periods, 
insomuch  that  the  channel  of  the  river 
during;  the  rainy  reason  commonly  conveys 
a  quantity  of  water  which  is  one  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  dry-weather  flow. 
The  arrest  of  this  great  excess  and  the 
reduction  of  the  river  itself  to  a  more  uni- 
form volume  will  be  beneficial  to  all  the 
interests  along  its  course,  not  only  to  fish- 
ermen, but  also  to  the  agriculturists  whose 
land  will  for  the  future  be  relieved  from 
the  consequences  of  overflows.  The 
whole  of  the  great  undertaking  has  been 
accomplished  at  a  very  moderate  cost, 
stated  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Deacon,  at 
;£i,8o2,909;  this  sum  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  valley  and  other  necessary 
land,  and  all  the  charges  of  construction ; 
while  the  interest  on  the  expenditure  has 
been  met,  without  any  additional  demand 
upon  the  ratepayers,  by  the  sums  paid  in 
Liverpool  itself  for  water  which  was  for- 
merly wasted,  but  which  has  been  saved 
by  a  better  arrangement  of  the  service. 
The  valley  of  the  Vyrnwy  contained  but 
few  inhabitants  and  a  single  church  ;  and 
the  last  step  prior  to  the  closure  of  the 
valves  was  the  removal  of  the  materials  of 
these  buildings,  and  the  consecration  of  a 
new  church  which  has  been  erected  at  a 
convenient  place  as  a  substitute  for  the 
old  one. 

It  is  calculated  by  the  engineer  that 
some  months  will  be  required  before  the 
water  which  will  collect  in  the  new  lake 
will  be  of  a  quality  fit  for  domestic  pur 
poses;  and  he  has  therefore  sought  to 
avail  himself  of  the  winter  rainfall,  and  to 
shut  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  outlet 
valves  in  the  dam  of  masonry  by  which 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is  closed,  in 
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order  that  the  lake  may  be  full,  and  that 
the  turbidity  of  its  first  supplies  may  have 
subsided,  by  next  August,  at  which  time 
it  is  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool will  enter  into  possession  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have-  been  secured  to 
them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  these  advantages,  or  the 
benefit,  to  a  densely  crowded  population, 
of  securing  a  water  supply  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  region  whose  very  nature  for- 
bids the  idea  of  contamination,  and  which, 
after  the  necessary  preliminary  straining, 
will  be  conveved  through  perfectly  closed 
channels  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  to 
be  consumed.  The  engineer  points  out 
in  his  latest  report,  with  pardonable  pride,, 
that  his  aqueduct  will  surpass  in  its  di- 
mensions  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
times,  being  thirty-two  miles  longer  than 
the  famous  Claudian  aqueduct,  and  fifteen 
miles  longer  than  the  course  of  the  Anio- 
Novus,  which,  for  the  last  six  miles  to> 
wards  Rome,  was  carried  by  the  same 
arches  as  the  Aqua  Claudia.  Apart  from 
the  length  of  the  aqueduct,  the  successful 
damming  up  of  the  extremity  of  a  valley, 
so  as  to  form  an  artificial  lake  of  such  di- 
mensions, is  a  feat  probably  without  par- 
allel in  the  history  ot  engineering ;  and  it 
is  one  which  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken prior  to  careful  researches  into  the 
amount  of  water  pressure  and  into  the 
resisting  power  ofj  materials.  By  this 
achievement  Liverpool  will  be  placed  upon 
an  equality,  as  regards  its  water  supply, 
with  Glasgow,  which  has  laid  Loch  Ka- 
trine under  contribution,  and  with  Man- 
chester, which  is  doing  the  same  with 
Thirlmere  ;  but  the  idea  of  forming  a  new 
lake  by  artificial  means,  and  of  thus  util- 
izing for  the  service  of  man  the  enormous 
rainfall  which  is  received  upon  the  hill- 
sides of  a  mountainous  country,  otherwise 
of  little  value,  is  one  upon  which  all  who 
have  been  concerned  in  it  are  fairly  enti- 
tled to  congratulate  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  sixty-seven  miles  of  the 
aqueduct  all  manner  of  accessory  reser- 
voirs and  other  necessary  structures  will 
be  provided;  and  the  act  gives  power  to 
the  owners,  in  this  case  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool,  to  supply  water  over  a  certain 
belt  of  country  on  each  side  of  their  line, 
if  circumstances  should  hereafter  require 
them  to  do  so.  The  construction  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed will  differ  in  character  with  the 
amount  of  strain  which  will  be  thrown 
upon  it  in  different  places  ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  making  such  a  provision  as  this 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  maintain 
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this  channel  at  anything  like  a  uniform 
level.  It  is  partly  tunnelled,  and  partly 
consists  of  pipes  buried  in  the  grouncl, 
these  being  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
steel,  or  concrete,  according  to  the  diflEer- 
ing  requirements  and  gradients  of  each 
situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
By  adopting  this  expedient  the  aqueduct 
will  be  much  less  costly  than  if  it  had 
been  carried  from  point  to  point,  as  was 
done  by  the  Romans,  at  an  approximately 
equal  gradient,  which  required  for  its 
maintenance  an  elaborate  system  of  arches 
across  valleys,  and  a  general  correction, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the 
new  supply  will  be  in  its  character.  Wa- 
ter received  directly  into  a  mountain  val- 
ley, bordered  by  rocky  sides,  and  conveyed 
to  the  consumer  with  no  other  treatment 
than  the  necessary  removal  of  earth  and 
similar  impurities,  will  be  practically  soft 
or  rain  water  when  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation, and  will  be  much  better  fitted  for 
domestic  purposes  than  that  which  has 
percolated  through  strata  which  saturate 
It  with  salts  of  lime,  and  render  it  too 
hard  to  be  used  for  many  purposes  with- 
out some  kind  of  preparation.  Much  of 
the  water  supplied  to  London  is  unpleas- 
antly hard,  and  requires  to  be  softened  by 
Gark*s  process,  or  in  some  similar  man- 
ner, before  it  is  calculated  to  dissolve 
soap,  or  before  it  is  fit  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons with  delicate  skins.  At  Brighton, 
where  the  waterworks  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  tunnels  being  driven  through  the 
chalk  to  intercept  springs  on  their  way  to 
the  sea,  the  filtration  through  the  chalk 
has  conferred  upon  the  water  thus  ob- 
tained an  almost  vicious  degree  of  hard- 
ness, so  that  it  requires  preparation  before 
it  can  be  used  with  comfort  by  any  who 
are  accustomed  to  better  things.  In  some 
other  places,  Clark's  process  is  applied  by 
the  companies  before  the  supply  is  dis- 
tributed to  consumers ;  and,  although  the 
results  are  often  excellent,  yet  the  sort  of 
doctoring  which  is  required  is  somewhat 
subversive  of  ordinary  notions  of  the 
"pure  element," and  is  calculated  to  place 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  total  abstainers. 
The  supply  from  Vyrnwy,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  likely  to  fulfil  the  ideal  of 
what  water  should  be.  It  will  be  inter- 
cepted over  an  area  in  which  no  contam- 
ination can  be  looked  upon  as  possible, 
and  the  slight  thickness  of  soil  through 
which  it  will  percolate  will  be  sufficient  to 
restore  its  freshness,  but  not  sufficient  for 
it  to  be  impregnated  in  an  undesirable 
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manner  with  mineral  ingredients.  In  the 
way  of  engineering  enterprise,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Lancashire,  of  late  years, 
has  been  setting  a  grand  example  to  other 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  The  Mersey 
tunnel  and  the  ship-canal  to  Manchester 
are  works  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  ;  and 
the  Vyrnwy  Lake,  if  its  success  in  opera- 
tion is  as  unbroken  as  it  has  been  in  con- 
struction, will  be  an  undertaking  which 
may  fairly  claim  to  rank  with  either  of  the 
others.  Nay,  more  than  this,  by  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  conveying  water 
over  long  distances,  it  may  yet  solve  the 
problem  by  which  London  must  before 
long  be  confronted,  of  how  water  can  be 
obtained  for  the  demands  of  her  ever-in- 
creasing area  and  population.  The  sup- 
ply which  can  be  drawn  from  the  Thames 
is  very  limited,  and  it  will  be  necessary, 
before  many  years  have  passed  away,  to 
see  from  what  sources  it  can  be  increased. 
If  the  Welsh  hills  are  made  to  pay  tribute 
to  Liverpool,  there  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  they  should  not  pay  a  similar  tribute 
to  the  metropolis. 


From  Longman's  Magaxine. 
GIVING  AND  SAVING. 

It  is  desirable  to  know  the  actual  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  typical  savers  and 
givers,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  informa- 
tion placed  at  our  disposal  by  such  per- 
sons. 

"The  proportion  of  giving  to  any  in- 
come has  been  broadly  laid  down  since 
the  days  of  Jacob  as  a  tenth  part  or  tithe, 
and  this  should  snrely  be  followed  at  the 
least.  If  a  tenth  part  of  all  sums,  how- 
ever small,  be  put  aside  as  the  charity 
fund,  there  is  always  a  share  at  hand  from 
which  to  draw  for  giving.  I  will  not  ad- 
vocate this  plan  on  the  ground  that  sums 
so  saved  are  not  felt  by  the  giver,  though 
to  some  persons  I  fear  this  might  prove  an 
inducement ;  I  advocate  it  on  the  higher 
ground  that  a  certain  sum  is  thus  ob- 
tained which  is  available  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  others. 

**  For  what  precise  purposes  *  the  char- 
ity purse '  is  to  be  opened  must  rest  with 
the  conscience  of  the  giver.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  pay  the  poor-rate,  or  to  give  a 
semi-compulsory  subscription,  from  that 
fund.  Charity  must  always  begin  at  home, 
and  in  most  families  there  is  ample  scope 
for  giving  by  helping  relations,  either  as 
to  the  education  of  children,  or  to  the  pro- 
viding for  holidays  and  temporary  pauses 
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from  business  cares.  Much  more  might 
often  be  done  by  supplying  small  wants 
and  small  luxuries  to  people  who  are  in 
that  distressing  form  of  want  known  as 
'genteel  poverty.'  The  prosperous  man 
too  often  neglects  the  small  gift  or  small 
help,  just  because  it  is  so  small  as.  to  ap- 
pear to  himself  too  insignificant  to  give  ; 
either  be  does  not  think  of  it  at  an,  or, 
from  a  sort  Of  mistaken  pride,  he  scruples 
to  offer  the  little  present  which  would  give 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  less  flourishing 
recipient"     * 

"  Saving,"  writes  another  person,  ••  may 
be  a  virtue  or  a  mere  instinct  — all  de- 
pends on  the  prompting  motive.  The  love 
of  hoarding  is  Justly  accounted  a  con- 
temptible trait  01  character,  since  it  origi- 
nates mainly  from  a  selfish  de^re  to  con- 
centrate on  self  all  irorldly  possessions, 
great  and  small,  and  an  utter  want  of  that 
desire  to  share  with  others  which  Is  shown 
by  mere  infants  in  arms.  Selfishness  is 
the  common  cause  of  reckless  spending 
and  excessive  hoarding,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
unselfishness  clothed  in  a  varied  garb 
which  finds  the  happy  mean  between  ex- 
travagance and  parsimony.  With  very 
many  men  and  women  their  charities  are 
a  just  measure  of  their  self-denial,  not  of 
the  self-denial  of  asceticism  so  much  as 
of  that  constant  unrelenting  checking  of 
needless  expenditure,  which,  though  diffi- 
cult to  acquire,  becomes  so  much  a  habit  as 
to  be  scarcely  a  consciotts  effort  Nobody 
who  has  not  tried  it  is  aware  of  the  great 
results  to  be  unostentatiously  achieved 
by  steady  perseverance  in  the  determina- 
tion not  to  fritter  money  away.  This  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  parsimony; 
indeed,  it  is  this  alone  which  makes  large- 
handed  expenditure  on  due  occasion  pos- 
sible. A  further  point  to  be  considered 
with  regard  to  savine,  is  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  out,  unless  absolutely  nec- 
essary, at  the  expense  of  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  who  are  to  have  no  share 
of  the  accumulated  profit,  but  have  a  right 
to  have  their  advantage  considered.  A 
man  may  have  a  right  to  stint  himself  of 
comforts  and  even  necessaries  if  he  pre- 
fers to  employ  in  other  directions  the 
money  thus  saved,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
deny  his  wife,  his  children,  his  servants, 
their  proper  comforts  and  luxuries,  that  he 
may  buy  old  china  or  rare  books." 

From  another  source  we  receive  the  fol- 
lowing information :  — 

'*  The  common  rule  to  set  aside  a  tenth 
part  of  income  for  almsgiving  is  neither 
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an  adequate  nor  a  just  measure  of  duty. 
When  the  income  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  household,  to  stint  a 
man's  family  in  order  to  give  is  not  the 
*  perfect  way.'  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  income  is  more  than  adequate  to  the 
fair  requirements  of  his  family,  a  man 
ought  not  nicely  to  calculate,  and  stop  at 
the  tenth  part  when  he  can  relieve  want 
and  misery.  The  first  point  to  be  kept  in 
view  is,  not  to  spend  on  our  own  luxuries, 
and  to  give  the  money  thus  saved  to  those 
who  are  without  even  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  second  point  is  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  'tenth  part'  is  not  represented 
always  or  altogether  by  a  money  payment 
Time,  thought,  advice,  a  gracious  visit,  a 
very  simple  but  peculiarly  suitable  gift, 
are  forms  of  charity  far  more  acceptable 
than  the  hard,  monotonous  mode  of  cash 
payment." 

"  The  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church," 
writes  a  layman,  make  a  nue  of  giving  the 
'minimum'  sum  of  a  tenth  of  their  in- 
comes, private  and  professional  combined ; 
and  though  this  sum  may  be  often  ex- 
ceeded, it  is  rarely  decreased.  Now  that 
pluralities  are  things  of  the  past,  no  mar- 
ried parson  with  a  family,  however  small, 
can  succeed  in  saving  out  of  his  income 
from  the  Church.  Very  few  attempt  it ; 
b^  far  the  largest  number  are  content 
either  to  leave  their  widows  and  children 
destitute,  relying  upon  the  ravens,  or  to 
insure  their  lives  and  keep  up  their  pre- 
miums from  their  benefices.  The  extent 
to  which  this  latter  form  of  saving  is  prac- 
tised among  parsons  is  very  great.  Most 
parsons  carry  the  practice  ot  not  letting 
the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand 
does  to  the  extent  of  keeping  no  accounts '; 
if  the  wife  keeps  the  purse  she  applies  the 
principle  to  her  husband." 

There  is  a  certain  vagueness  in  these 
statements.  A  tenth  part  may  be  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  or  ten  per  cent  of  the 
net  income ;  as  in  the  returns  for  the  in- 
come-tax, incomes  maybe  placed  indiffer- 
ent schedules  for  the  charity  purse,  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Time,  trouble, 
thought,  also  admit  of  different  rates  of 
contribution  when  they  are  the  form  char- 
ity takes.  The  great  physician  gives  an 
hour  a  day  to  poor  patients ;  his  less  flour- 
ishing colleague  can  only  give  an  hour  a 
week.  But  T  will  not  attempt  the  task  of 
adjusting  the  balance  between  saving  and 
giving.  I  only  aspire  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  some  readers  to  the  subject 
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THE  DE-NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  PARTICULARISTS  OF  GREAT 
IRELAND  AND  LITTLE  BRITAIN. 

['*  Without  any  ditparagement  to  our  own  old  '  God 
Save  the  Queen.'"  — Mr.  Gladstonb's  Spetch  at 
Wr§xham^  September,  1888.] 

God  save  our  gracious  Green, 
Long  live  our  College  Green, 

Gallant  and  free  I 
Scatter  the  Saxon  crew, 
Strike  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
Roderick  Vich  Alpine  Dhu, 

Cushla  machree  1 

God  save  the  septs  and  clans, 
Bless  all  the  Micks  and  Dans, 

Bless  all  the  Pats. 
Heaven  guard  the  gallant  Manx, 
Heaven  bless  their  herring-banks. 
Strengthen  their  triple  shanks, 

I^osper  their  cats  1 

Oh  I  may  heaven's  choicest  smiles 
Watch  o'er  the  Channel  Isles, 

And  make  them  French  I 
Save  gentle  Patrick  Ford, 
Convert  the  Orange  horde. 
Confound  each  Tory  Lord, 

Prostrate  the  Bench  I 

God  save  Charles  Stuart  —  Pamell, 
Shield  him  from  shot  and  shell, 

Powder  and  ball. 
Oh  1  may  no  Saxon  spy 
Wii>e  out  old  Ireland's  Eye, 
God  bless  the  Isle  of  Skye, 

Ne'er  may  it  fall  I 

God  save  the  Jute,  the  Dane, 
Long  may  Trelawny  reign. 

Long  live  the  Gael  1 
Long  live  the  Mayor  of  Cork, 
Raise  high  the  price  of  pork, 
Long  may  Kings  Log  and  Stork 

Rule  Innisfail. 

God  save  our  noble  Green, 
God  save  the  Ghibelline, 

Down  with  the  Guelph  I 
Discrown  the  Ocean's  Queen, 
Shatter  the  whole  machine. 
Bless  every  smithereen,  — 

Chiefly  myself. 
Specutor.  Charles  L.  Graves. 


The  shore,  the  fields,  the  cottage  just  the 
same, 
But  how  with  them  whose  memory  makes 
them  sweet  ? 
Oh  if  I  called  them,  hailing  name  by  name. 
Would  the  same  lips  the  same  old  shouts 
repeat  ? 


Have  the  rough  years,  so  big  with  death  and 

ill. 
Gone  lightly  by  and  left  them  smiling  yet } 
Wild  black-eyea  Jeanne  whose  tongue  was 

never  still. 
Old  wrinkled  Picaud,  Pierre,  and  pale  Li- 

sette. 
The  homely  hearts  that  never  cared  to  range, 
While  life's  wide  fields  were  filled  with  rush 

and  change. 

And  where  is  Jacques,  and  where  is  Verginie  t 

I  cannot  tell;  the  fields  are  all  a  blur. 
The  lowing  cows  whose  shapes  I  scarcely  see, 
.  Oh  do  they  wait  and  do  they  call  for  her  } 
And  is  she  changed,  or  is  her  heart  still  clear 

As  wind  or  morning,  light  as  river  foam  ? 
Or  have  life's  changes  borne  her  far  from 
here, 
And  far  from  rest,  and  far  from  help  and 
home? 
Ah  comrades,  soft,  and  let  us  rest  awhile. 
For  arms  grow  tired  with  paddling  many  a 
mile. 

The  woods  grow  wild,  and  from  the   rising 
shore 
The  cool  wind  creeps,  the  faint  wood  odors 
steal ; 
Like  ghosts  adown  the  river's  blackening  floor 

The  misty  fumes  begin  to  creep  and  reel. 
Once  more  I  leave  you,  wandering  toward  the 
night. 
Sweet  home,  sweet  heart,  that  would  have 
held  me  in ; 
Whither  I  go  I  know  not,  and  the  light 

Is  faint  l^fore,  and  rest  is  hard  to  win. 
Ah  sweet  ye  were  and  near  to  Heaven's  gate ; 
But  youth  is  blind  and  wisdom  comes  too 
late. 

Blacker  and  loftier  grow  the  woods,  and  hark  f 
The  freshening  roar !     The  chute  is  near  us 
now. 
And  dim  the  canyon  grows,  and  inky  dark 
The  water  whispering  from    the    birchen 
prow. 
One  long  last  look,  and  many  a  sad  adieu, 
While  eyes  can  see  and  heart  can  feel  you 

yet, 

I  leave  sweet  home  and  sweeter  hearts  to  you, 

A  prayer  for  Picaud,  one  for  pale  Lisette, 
A  kiss  for  Pierre,  my  little  Jacques,  and  thee, 
A  sigh  for  Jeanne,  a  sob  for  Verginie. 

Oh,  does  she  still  remember  ?    Is  the  dream 

Now  dead,  or  has  she  found  another  mate  ? 
So  near,  so  dear ;  and  ah,  so  swift  the  stream ; 

Even  now  perhaps  it  were  not  yet  too  late. 
But  oh,  what  matter ;  for  before  the  night 

Has  reached  its  middle,  we  have  far  to  go : 
Bend  to  your  paddles,  comrades ;  see,  the  light 

Ebbs  off  apace ;  we  must  not  linger  so. 
Ay,  thus  it  is !     Heaven  gleams  and  then  is 

gone. 
Once,  twice,  it  smiles,  and  still  we  wander  on. 

**  Between  the  Rapids."  A.  LaMPMAN. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE   APOSTLES  OF   1830. 
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From  The  Contemponury  Review. 
THE  CAMBRIDGE  APOSTLES  OF  1850. 

The  sayiDg  of  Schiller,  "By  what  he 
omits  show  roe  the  roaster  of  style,*'  is  not 
only  a  canon  of  art ;  it  is  the  cue  by  which 
we  may  interpret  a  large  part  of  life.  If 
the  finished  picture,  rich  in  every  resource 
of  art,  does  not  delight  the  eye  as  the 
hasty  sketch ;  if  he  who  leaves  nothing 
UBSsdd,  even  though  he  say  it  all  well  and 
wisely,  can  never  satisfy  the  reader  as  one 
'who  takes  him  into  partnership  and  calls 
upon  him  to  carry  out  hints  scattered  by 
the  way,  —  we  may  say  also  that  the  facul- 
ties and  instincts  of  our  nature,  exercised 
on  these  fields  of  literature  and  of  art,  find 
scope  in  a  larger  sphere.  The  charm 
which  is  felt  in  a  few  rapid  touches  from 
the  hand  of  the  master,  in  a  pregnant  half- 
sentence  from  a  great  poet,  is  present  in 
many  fragments  of  actual  life;  it  mingles 
with  the  emotions  roused  by  early  death, 
explaining  the  strange  mixture  of  compas- 
sion and  envy  with  which  we  regard  a 
career  checked  in  its  brilliant  dawn,  and 
recall  ikio^^ pueriinnuptaque puellcBy  im- 
positique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  paren- 
dumy  whom  the  poet  seems  to  name  with 
a  tender  smile.  It  makes  itself  felt  even 
through  the  disappointment,  when  years 
have  mellowed  it,  with  which  we  look  back 
on  the  fallacious  aspirations  of  our  own 
youth.  We  were  to  do  so  much,  we  have 
done  nothing  —  sad  thought !  yet  strangely 
softened,  as  we  look  back,  by  a  sense  of 
the  deep  reality  in  those  unrealized 
drearos.  "  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but 
those  unheard  are  sweeter ; "  the  fullest 
achievement  cannot  either  represent  or 
obliterate  those  youthful  visions  which 
remain  as  an  actual  part  of  the  experience 
of  life,  and  a  guide-post  to  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  whole. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections 
hy  reading  the  letters  and  memorials  of 
Archbishop  Trench,  and  lingering  over 
the  glimpses  which  the  volume  affords  of 
a  cluster  of  men  (all  now  passed  away  ex- 
cept the  Laureate)  whose  common  interests 
represent  a  state  of  mind  just  at  that  point 
of  nearness  to  and  distance  from  our  own, 
which  is  most  inviting  to  the  student  of 
thought.    They  were  among  us  but  yes- 


terday —  so  at  least  it  seems  to  those  who 
find  any  fragment  of  memory  revived  by 
these  memorials  —  and  yet  a  new  world 
has  come  upon  us  since  their  time,  and 
when  we  turn  back  to  these  records  of 
their  youth,  we  feel  that  we  have  reverted 
to  another  epoch  of  thought.  The  group 
breaks  up,  or  at  least  is  lost  to  our  vision 
as  a  group,  a  little  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign.  Its  aspirations  were 
those  of  ardent  youth,  in  the  midst  of 
political  hopes  that  took  shape  with  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  and  of  spiritual 
yearnings  akin  to  a  movement  with  which 
no  person  mentioned  here  had  any  sym- 
pathy, yet  the  neighborhood  of  which  we 
feel  in  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the 
book  —  the  movement  centred  in  John 
Henry  Newman.  It  was  a  time  of  stirring 
hope  and  awakening  thought.  The  long 
repression  born  of  the  dread  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  was  passing  away,  the 
conservative  reaction  was  no  longer  a 
crushing  thing;  it  was  spiritualized  and 
softened,  it  took  an  attitude  of  compro- 
mise. The  forces  of  '48  were  already  at 
work,  but  they  were  ready  for  alliance 
with  all  that  was  orderly  and  constitu- 
tional ;  reverence  for  the  past  was  every- 
where ready  to  unite  itself  with  hope  for  the 
future,  and  the  spirit  of  defiance  seemed 
extinct.  The  volumes  which  present  us 
with  this  glimpse  of  the  past,  lead  us  also 
away  from  it ;  and  in  quitting  the  epoch 
at  which  Richard  Trench  was  one  of  the 
brotherhood  and  passing  on  to  that  la 
which  he  became  an  important  individual, 
we  leave  behind  us  what  to  our  mind  con- 
sti tutes  their  special  attraction.  In  follow* 
ing  the  course  of  an  important  and  active 
life  we  pass  necessarily  through  a  variety 
of  atmospheres,  and  cannot  dwell  on  the 
record  of  a  single  phase  of  thought.  Yet 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask.  Why 
must  all  biography  be  linear  ?  Why  can- 
not a  memoir  choose  its  subject  at  his 
most  characteristic  point,  and  branching 
out  to  the  right  and  the  left,  give  the 
thought-life  of  a  time,  rather  than  the  his- 
tory of  a  life?  It  is  a  happy  accident  of 
these  memorials  that  this  is  the  impres- 
sion left  on  their  reader^s  mind  by  them; 
and  it  is  this  which  we  would  here  trans- 
fer.   The  aged  archbishop  shall,  for  us. 
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share  with  the  youth  who  barely  reached 
manhood,  yet  whose  name  is  known  to  all, 
that  morning  gleam  in  which  the  group 
stands  before  us.  Richard  Trench  had 
many  claims  to  our  remembrance,  but  we 
will  remember  him  here  only  as  one  of 
the  Cambridge  Apostles  at  a  time  when 
few  surviving  now  were  grown  men  —  as 
the  friend  of  Arthur  Hallam  and  John 
Sterling,  and  of  others  who  shared  their 
aspirations  and  hopes,  but  have  left  no 
shadow  on  the  canvas  of  genius.  He  and 
they  shall  help  to  set  before  us  the  ideal 
of  a  time  that,  near  as  it  is  to  ours,  yet 
from  our  present  outlook  on  the  world  of 
thought  seems  to  belong  to  a  vanished 
world. 

The  name  by  which  they  are  known, 
already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  lately 
published  biography  of  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, would  have  been  familiar  to  all  read- 
ers if  a  slip  of  the  most  brilliant  pen  which 
has  ever  commemorated  any  one  of  the 
Apostles  had  not  substituted  for  it  the  less 
individual  title  of  **  the  Union."  As  the 
very  point  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
its  apparent  infelicity  (for  the  Apostles,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  were  Apostles  of  no- 
body), this  little  blunder  on  the  part  of  a 
writer  with  so  fine  a  taste  for  irony  as 
Carlyle  is  somewhat  curious.  Perhaps  it 
is  significant.  Carlyle,  though  he  has 
kept  the  name  of  one  of  the  Apostles 
green,  had,  we  think,  but  little  sympathy 
with  their  spirit.  We  must  go  for  a  true 
representative  of  that  spirit  to  one  who 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  his 
antitype.  "  The  effect  which  Maurice 
has  produced  at  Cambridge,"  writes  one 
of  their  number,  Arthur  Hallam,  in  1830, 
'*  by  the  single  creation  of  that  society  of 
the  Apostles,  is  far  greater  than  I  can 
dare  to  calculate,  and  will  be  felt,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  age  that  is 
upon  us."  He  whose  influence,  exagger- 
ated perhaps  in  this  particular  instance, 
was  foretold  with  the  sudden  clearness  of 
vision  belonging  to  one  beckoned  away 
from  this  world,  was  regarded,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  career,  as  a 
heretic,  and  felt  the  opprobrium  with 
somewhat  exaggerated  emphasis  long 
after  it  was,  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his 
neighbors,  exchanged  for  a  halo.    Any 


one  who  now  thinks  as  he  did,  if  such  a 
one  is  to  be  found,  must  be  sought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  ultra  orthodox.  The  change 
measures  our  distance  from  that  elder 
world ;  most  persons  with  whom  it  is  nat- 
ural to  compare  him  would  now  probably 
shrink  from  the  imputation  of  orthodoxy 
as  he  shrank  from  its  opposite.  It  seems 
to  denote  something  incompatible  with 
that  openness  to  new  truth  which  our  age 
demands  as  its  ultimate  merit.  We  must 
recross  the  chasm  thus  opened  if  we  would 
understand  him  or  any  of  his  spiritual 
kindred.  The  change  by  which  doubt  has 
been  translated  into  terms  of  knowledge, 
and  elevated,  as  Agnosticism,  into  the 
position  of  the  creed  of  science,  has  moved 
us  far  away  from  the  Apostles.  We  meas- 
ure the  distance  best  where  it  is  shortest. 
When  one  of  their  number,  remembering 
another,  wrote,  — 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds  — 

he  looked  towards  the  new  spirit,  but  stood 
back  from  it.  The  sense  would  not,  any 
more  than  the  rhythm,  bear  our  substitute 
for  doubt.  Agnosticism  is  doubt  emptied 
of  faith,  and  turning  its  face  towards  de- 
nial. The  change  of  attitude  betw*een 
the  sceptic  and  the  Agnostic  marks  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  last  half  of 
our  century  —  from  an  age  which  accepted 
the  supernatural  as  part  of  its  mental  sur- 
roundings, to  one  which  is  absorbed  in 
the  miracles  of  science,  and  looks  askance 
at  every  other  miracle. 

Frederick  Maurice  embodied  these  as- 
pirations after  the  unseen  which  charac- 
terized the  whole  group  and  the  time  in 
which  it  appeared ;  but  he  may  be  taken 
as  their  type,  because  he  was  not  enclosed 
within  their  limits.  We  see  in  all  these 
men  some  yearning  after  a  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere which  was  the  air  he  breathed. 
**  So  long  as  institutions  can  be  maintained 
to  tell  the  world  there  is  something  invisi- 
ble and  permanent  of  which  it  can  take  no 
account,"  he  writes  on  October  i,  1832, 
**  I  would  desire  to  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who  strive,  each  with  what  pow- 
ers are  given  him,  for  their  preservation." 
Those  words  strike  the  key-note  of  this 
phase  of  thought.    We  hear  it  again  and 
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again  in  the  deeper  utterances  of  Tenny- 
son,  hear  it  the  more  efiEectively  because 
it  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  the  poet  to  bring 
it  home  to  us.     It  gathers  up  all  that  is  of 
most  interest  in  that  short  life  of  John 
Sterling,  less  made  known  to  us  by  his 
two  biographies,  than  pointed  at  as  some- 
thing which  men  ardently  desired  to  make 
known ;  it  is  felt  in  the  poems  of  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  it  seems  to  us  suggested  in 
most  of  the 'letters  from  the  forgotten 
members  of  the  group,  contained  in  this 
volume.     Doubtless,  the  yearning  after 
the  invisible,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
'world  can  take  no  account  of  it,  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  many  minds  in  all  ages.     But 
it  is  not,  in  our  day,  the  conviction  of  any 
gp'oup,  except  those  which  have  no  other 
bond  of  union. 

It  is  but  another  aspect  of  this  common 
characteristic  of  the  Apostles  to  mark  the 
poetic  taste  and  aspirations  of  which  we 
may  take  the  high-water  mark  in  the 
Laureate  as  we  take  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  other  set  of  feelings  in  Frederick 
Maurice.  Almost  all  of  them  have  left 
something  that  we  must  recognize  as 
poetry.  Charles  Tennyson,  we  see  here, 
iivas  regarded  as  almost  an  equal  of  his 
brother,  Arthur  Hallam  wrote  one  son- 
net which  seems  to  us  to  show  that  he 
might  have  taken  a  place  among  those 
who  find  words  for  the  music  of  nature. 
Lord  Houghton's  verses  express  more 
perfectly  than  any  others  we  can  call  to 
mind  the  feelings  of  a  refined  social  life, 
the  thoughts,  fancies,  and  desires  of  cul- 
tivated men  who  live  in  towns,  and  who 
have  leisure  to  brood  over  their  own  feel- 
ings ;  while  Trench  takes  the  same  place 
among  men  whose  interest  is  in  religion. 
Of  John  Sterling  one  work  remains,  his 
•' StrafiEord,"  which  seems  to  us  to  show 
real  poetic  power,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  small  leisure  which  the  invasions 
of  ill-health  left  to  him  was  occupied  with 
attempts  which  had  the  same  aim.  In 
the  writings  of  all  these  men  there  is  just 
that  touch  of  vivifying  power  which  trans- 
forms some  fragment  of  experience,  some 
picture  from  nature,  some  thought  of  the 
Inward  life,  from  a  passive  to  an  active 
thing,  giving  it  coherence,  unity,  distinct- 
ness ;  bringing  home  to  the  apprehension 


of  an  average  mind  what  deeper  meaning 
lies  hidden  in  some  circumstances  or  as- 
pects of  nature,  or  revealing  some  phase 
of  the  inward  life.  In  recounting  their 
names,  we  pass  through  that  gradation 
whereby  inspiration  shades  o£E  into  aspira- 
tion ;  we  learn  to  interpret  the  impulse  by 
the  achievement ;  we  see  in  the  depth  of 
hue  at  the  centre  of  the  fiower  the  pure 
color  which  in  its  fainter  nuance  vi^  might 
hardly  distinguish.  Could  we  say  as  much 
of  any  group  of  our  day  with  which  it 
would  be  natural  to  compare  them  ?  As 
little,  surely,  as  we  could  find  among  them 
a  Tennyson.  Our  time  has  turned  to  sci- 
ence, and  poetry  seems  somehow  to  belong 
to  the  past.  That  it  belongs  to  the  future 
also  we  firmly  believe  ;  but  the  present  is 
rich  in  other  directions  —  material  prog- 
ress, inventions,  "  knowledge  of  the  things 
we  see,"  and  the  invisible  has  grown  dim» 
like  the  stars  just  above  the  electric  light. 
The  double  relation  illustrated  by  the 
lives  of  the  theologian  and  the  poet  seems 
gathered  up  in  a  relation  to  one  who  was 
both  a  poet  and  a  theologian.  The  Apos- 
tles, we  have  said,  were  Apostles  of  no- 
body. We  feel  it  hardly  a  qualification 
of  that  statement  to  add  that  we  can  trace 
in  several  of  them  the  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge. It  was  an  influence  which  no  ear- 
nest young  man  in  the  first  thirty  years  of 
our  century  could  altogether  escape.  It 
embodied  reverence  for  the  past,  it  made 
room  for  hopes  of  the  future.  In  the 
clash  of  political  animosity,  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  enthusiasm,  in  the  weari- 
ness of  ancient  and  out-worn  formulas, 
and  the  sense  of  their  necessity  as  barri- 
ers against  a  flood  of  fanaticism  not  less 
devastating  because  it  was  negative,  the 
teacher  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  future 
with  the  past,  to  infuse  into  the  ideas  of 
the  new  age  the  decisions  of  the  old,  was 
hailed  with  rapture.  While  doctrines  that 
had  seemed  a  gospel  were,  through  the 
history  of  France,  indelibly  associated 
with  rapine  and  bloodshed,  Coleridge  dis- 
tilled into  minds  sickened  with  this  dis- 
appointment reviving  thoughts  borrowed 
from  the  great  enemy  of  France ;  he  taught 
Wordsworth  unawares  to  weave  the  ideas 
of  German  philosophy  into  his  verse  ;  he 
brought  those  ideas  into  that  current  of 
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intelligent  speculation  where  nascent  gen- 
ius  joins  with  mature  mediocrity,  and 
constitutes  the  spirit  of  an  age.  From 
one  born  about  the  same  time  as  most  of 
the  Apostles  — 1>.,  a  little  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century*  but  who  took  a 
path  totally  divergent  irom  theirs,  we  find 
a  recognition  of  the  place  of  Coleridee  in 
thought  which  seems  to  us  admirably  to 
explain  his  influence.  John  Mill  says  of 
the  school  which  Coleridge  represents  for 
Englishmen,  that  they  did  exactly  what 
he  blamed  the  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  for  not  doing  —  /.^.,  they 
attempted  to  disentangle  t^e  kernel  from 
the  husk  of  truth.  **  No  one  can  calcu- 
late," he  says,  '*  what  struggles  which  the 
cause  of  improvement  has  yet  to  undergo, 
might  have  been  spared,  if  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century  had  done 
anything  like  justice  to  the  past"  Surely 
it  IS  no  small  tribute  to  any  thinker  that 
one  who  disagrees  with  his  fundamental 
assumptions  should  urge  that  this  was  a 
lacune  which  he  tried  to  fill. 

It  is,  perhaps,  through  Carlyle's  life 
of  Sterling  that  Coleridge's  external  as- 
pect has  been  best  made  known  to  those 
who  never  saw  him.  Whether  anything 
more  was  made  known  it  may  be  doubted ; 
it  appears  to  us  that  if  John  Sterling  had 
known  that  such  an  account  of  his  teacher 
was  to  be  written,  and  wished  to  confute 
it  beforehand,  he  could  not  have  done  bet- 
ter than  write  some  of  the  letters  con- 
tained in  this  book.  However,  it  would 
be  beside  the  purpose  of  our  endeavor 
here  to  criticise  the  portrait,  and  if  we 
embarked  on  such  a  criticism  we  should 
perhaps  be  led  into  the  perilous  avowal 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  biography  of  John 
Sterling  should  not  have  been  attempted 
by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  vivid,  fascinat- 
ing personality,  a  magnet  for  all  hearts 
within  its  circuit,  under  that  brilliant  light 
of  promise  which  it  is  impossible,  at  times, 
not  to  mistake  for  the  glory  of  achieve- 
ment, yet  softened  by  a  certain  mist  in 
which  the  brightness  is  diffused  and  as  it 
were  spiritualized  —  this  does  not  seem 
to  us  a  subject  for  the  pencil  which  has 
made  it  familiar  to  the  world.  We  doubt 
whether  it  was  a  subject  for  any  great 
artist.  For  our  own  part,  at  all  events, 
we  turn  from  the  richly  hung  oil  portrait, 
secure  in  its  position  in  the  gallery  of 
literary  favorites,  to  the  timid,  hesitating 
water-color  sketch  left  us  in  Sterling's 
earlier  biography  by  a  hand  not  more  lov- 
ing, perhaps,  but  far  more  suited,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  record  a  life  in  which  the  chief 
lesson  for  the  world  is  the  subordination 


of  literary  achievement,  as  an  actual  influ- 
ence on  the  hearts  of  men,  to  that  imme- 
diate influence  of  soul  on  soul  which 
emanated  from  John  Sterling.  Many  a 
reader  of  these  pages,  probably,  will  recall 
some  one  whose  presence  had  exactly  that 
influence  which  Wordsworth  described  as 
the  mission  of  the  poet,  "to  add  sunshine 
to  daylight,"  in  whose  neighborhood 
thought  seemed  clearer,  feeling  stronger, 
the  whole  being  stimulated  and  vivified, 
yet  who  has  left  nothing  to  justify  this 
impression  for  those  who  never  felt  it. 
"Tell  us  what  he  said,"  they  ask;  and 
they  are  answered  by  memoranda  as  like 
the  recollections  they  chronicle  as  dried 
flowers  to  an  Alpine  meadow.  If  in  an* 
swer  to  the  appeal  one  dowered  with 
genius  endeavor  to  construct  a  picture 
from  these  recollections,  we  suspect,  judg- 
ing from  the  biography  which  has  made 
John  Sterling's  name  known  to  the  world, 
that  the  result  will  differ  from  that  of 
humbler  reminiscents  mainly  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  distortion.  We  feel  at  all 
events  that  we  have  been  attracted  to- 
wards one  whose  eventless  life  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  character  almost  magical  in 
its  impressiveness  more  by  such  fragmen- 
tary records  as  we  find  in  these  volumes 
than  by  the  biography  which  stands  be- 
side the  speeches  of  Cromwell,  the  battles 
ties  of  Frederick,  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  touch  of  genius 
seems  to  need  either  the  plastic  clay  of 
pure  imagination,  or  the  solid  marble  of 
historic  fact.  Where  it  is  called  on  to  deal 
with  the  shadowy  reminiscences  of  char- 
acter we  should  say  that  its  own  creative 
impulse  becomes  a  danger,  and  ruffles  the 
surface  on  which  the  reflections  should 
fall. 

Our  objections  to  Carlyle's  life  of  Ster- 
ling are  by  no  means  exhausted.  The 
biographer  seems  to  us  occasionally  liable 
to  mistakes  arising  from  a  more  vulgar 
source.  When  he  narrates  his  hero's  woo- 
ing he  has,  we  believe,  substituted  fiction 
for  history.  He  tells  us  that  Sterling, 
moved  by  the  sight  of  Miss  Barton's  tears 
on  hearing  of  his  intention  to  join  the 
revolutionary  expedition  to  Spain,  in 
which  his  cousin  afterwards  perished,  sud- 
denly changed  his  purpose,  and  turned  his 
announcement  into  a  declaration  of  love  ; 
and  we  are  further  informed  that  this 
statement  is  made  **on  authority."  But 
we  do  not  learn  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  it 
from  either  of  the  persons  principally  con- 
cerned, and  we  venture  to  doubt  either  of 
them  having  imparted  the  information. 
Carlyle's  "  authority  "  is  not,  to  those  who 
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best  knew  Mrs.  Sterling,  sufficiently  free 
from  doubt  to  outweigh  their  impression 
of  her  character,  and  is  besides  inconsis- 
tent with  the  account  of  the  same  circum- 
stances given  correctly  by  the  earlier 
biographer  and  older  friend.  **  He  longed," 
Archdeacon  Hare  tells  us,  when  the  in- 
surrection in  1830  (\n  Spain)  broke  out, 
**  that  Torrijos  should  take  the  lead  in  it, 
and  he  .  .  .  would  gladly  have  accompa- 
nied his  friend  in  the  ill-fated  expedition, 
which  terminated  in  his  execution  at  Mal- 
aga. But  Sterling's  health  unfitted  him 
for  such  a  work,  his  presence  in  England 
was  needed  for  the  managing  of  the  corre- 
spondence, so  that  Torrijos  insisted  on  his 
remaining  as  a  condition  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise."  Sterling 
was  bound  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
Torrijos,  the  responsible  head  of  the  un- 
dertalcing,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
could  best  further  it,  and  if  he  gave  up  his 
intention  for  him,  he  did  not  give  it  up  for 
any  one  else.  Carlyle's  account  betravs 
unmistakably  the  readiness  with  which  he 
accepted  disparaging  stories  even  of  his 
own  friends,  and  we  would  urge  this  par- 
ticular specimen  of  it  as  a  softening  reflec- 
tion on  those  who  are  obliged  to  remember 
imputations  of  a  more  serious  character, 
made  against  people  for  whom  he  had  no 
friendship.  It  cannot  justify  those  impu- 
tations, but  it  shows  that  he  was  curiously 
ignorant  as  to  what  gives  pain,  and  may 
elsewhere  not  have  realized  the  scope  of 
his  own  words. 

Some  part  of  the  charm  of  these  frag- 
mentary, almost  boyish  letters  from  John 
Sterling,  perfumed  as  they  are  with  a  sort 
of  light-hearted  cameraderie,  may  lie  in 
the  very  slightness  and  fragmentariness 
which  at  once  supplies  imagination  with 
material  and  leave  it  space  to  work.  While 
under  the  imperious  spell  of  a  definite  and 
peculiar  style  and  within  the  limits  of  a 
complete  narrative,  the  reader  is  con- 
stantly tempted  to  ask.  Is  this  all  ?  He  is 
never  tempted  to  this  question  by  such 
letters  as  those  in  which  John  Sterling 
begs  Richard  Trench  to  recover  for  him  a 
little  MS.  book  left  at  Cambridge,  which 
if  his  friend  effects,  he  shall  be  ranged 
**  between  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Jacob 
Behmen  "  —  a  good  indication  of  his  range 
of  sympathies  if  the  distinguished  pair 
were  chosen  on  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  alliteration.  "  Pray  let  me  see  you 
as  soon  as  vou  reach  London,"  he  con- 
cludes, "ana,  in  the  mean  time,  commend 
me  to  the  brethren,  who  I  trust  are  wax- 
ing daily  in  religion  and  radicalism." 
Whether  these  are  coupled  on  the  same 


principle  as  Bentham  and  Behmen  we 
know  not  About  the  same  time  he  tells 
us  that  his  first  work,  a  pamphlet  called 
"Joseph  Sternwall,"  justified  the  sagac- 
ity of  the  wish,  "Oh  that  mine  enemy 
had  written  a  book ! "  and  falls  back  on 
the  consolation  that  "all  men  commit  not 
only  crimes  but  blunders  at  some  time 
or  other."  He  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  daunted  by  this  failure,  for  in  his 
next  letter  we  nnd  that  he  has  consoled 
himself,  under  a  curious  form  of  tribu- 
lation, by  an  excursion  into  a  difiEerent 
kind  of  literature,  "  Just  do  consider  the 
martyrdom  to  which  good  and  great  men 
are  exposed!  I  was  going  to  be  stoned 
at  Cambridge  for  being  an  enemy  of  reli- 
gion, and  now  1  am  ground  to  powder  by 
a  Mill  in  London  for<excessive  piety. 

What  consoles  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  writ  a  melo- 

drame 
In  two  long  acts,  a  most  prodigious  task. 
Whereat  shall  hiss  the  critic  geese  of  Thame.'* 

Of  this  melodrama  we  know  as  little  as 
of  the  persecution  (from  yoAH  Mill,  we 
presume,  for  James  Mill  was  not  likely  to 
take  the  trouble  to  grind  a  youth  of  two- 
and-twenty  to  powder),  but  we  may  take  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
activity  which  somehow  seems  a  part  of 
the  charm  of  his  character.  About  the 
same  time  (May  16,  1828)  we  find  him 
much  excited  by  a  three  hours'  conversa- 
tion with  Wordsworth,  whose  freedom 
from  "  the  slightest  tendency  to  be  wearied 
or  disgusted  with  human  nature,  or  to  be 
indifferent  towards  the  common  little  ob- 
jects, occurrences,  and  people  around 
him,"  strikes  him  as  admirable,  and  more 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  great  poet. 
"All  his  daily  fireside  companionable 
sympathies  are  as  sensitive  and  good- 
humored  as  ever.  .  .  .  His  talk  is  as  dif* 
ferent  from  Coleridge's  as  can  be ;  and  if 
considered  separately  from  what  we  know 
of  the  man,  is  certamly  far  less  interest- 
ing. Coleridse's  monologue  is,  perhaps, 
better  even  than  his  writing.  For  it  is 
as  profound,  as  nobly  and  precisely  ex- 
pressed ;  while  it  exhibits  more  of  the 
union  of  poetry  and  philosophy  than  any 
of  his  books,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  and 
is,  perhaps,  more  fresh  and  flowing,  and  a 
little  more  adapted  to  ordinary  compre- 
hension than  either  the  *  Friend '  or  the 
*  Biographia,'  not  because  it  deals  with 
less  important  subjects,  or  treats  them 
less  thoroughly,  but  because  it  abounds 
rather  more  in  illustration,  displays  more 
variety  of  style,  is  helped  by  the  most 
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expressive  voice  in  the  world,  by  the  most 
speaking  face,  and  an  eye  the  very  organ 
of  benevolent  wisdom.    Colerids^  is  the 
philosopher  in  conversation  by  being  all 
philosopher,  and  Wordsworth  by  not  af- 
fecting to  be  it  at  all.    The  conversation 
of  the  latter  springs  from  and  is  colored 
by  the  immediate  circumstances;  is  full 
0!  observation  and  kindliness,  and  refers 
directly  to  the  people  he  is  among.    Cole- 
ridge, without  much  attention  to  time  or 
place,  pours  out  his  mind  in  reflection, 
and  it  is  only  marked  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances or  facts,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to  have  habitually  absorbed  the  outward 
world  into  its  own  substance.    Coleridge 
is,  I  think,  the  greater  man,  and  in  no  de- 
gree the  less  amiable ;  but  Wordsworth  is 
better  adapted  to  society.     I   shall  see 
them  together  to-morrow  evening,  and  if  I 
can  find  time,  I  shall  make  no  excuses  for 
writing  to  you  again  on  the  subject,  as  I 
know  you  will  be  interested  by  obtaining 
notices  of  such  minds,  even  through  so 
imperfect  a  medium  as  my  observation." 
Alas!  the  promised  account  was  either 
not  written  or  not  preserved.    Perhaps  the 
meeting  of  two  men  of  genius  justified 
"  The  Spectator's  "  **  too  many  plums  and 
not  enough  suet"    Coleridge's  influence 
is  also  commemorated  here  in  the  record 
of  the  impressions  derived  from  a  recent 
visit  to  France.    "  What  Coleridge  calls 
the  manly  character,"  writes  Sterling  in 
1828,  **is  very  rare,  and  in  the  best  speci- 
mens very  imperfect."    We  see  the  mean- 
ing of  Coleridge's  name  being  brought  in 
here  in  the  next  sentence.    **  Among  the 
men  a  little  older  than  ourselves  .  •  .  who 
of  course  are  the  strength  of  the  country, 
the  prevailing  tone  is  that  of  ridicule  and 
incredulity,  not  merely  as  regards  religion, 
but  as  to  ideas  in  general.'     Do  not  the 
words  (though  strictly  applying  to  men 
who  have  now  all  passed  away)  throw  a 
strong  light  on  the  phenomenon  recently 
noticed  (under  a  very  unfortunate  descrip- 
tion, to  our  mind)  as  the  disillusionment 
of   France?     His   further  description   is 
worth  quoting.    "The  Continental  philos- 
ophy of  the  eighteenth  century  underval- 
ued Christianity  because  it  looked  at  all 
religions  with  equal  contempt.     The  Con- 
tinental philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  un- 
dervalues it  because  it  looks  at  all  with 
equal  respect,  and  is  as  far  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  from  comprehending  rightly 
the  wants  of  the  individual  mind.    Cousin 
makes  it  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  epoch 
that  it  endeavors  to  comprehend  the  mind 
of  all  other  ages.    And  I  fear  it  must  be 
the  tendency  of  his  philosophy,  while  it  ex- 


amines what  all  other  philosophies  were,  to 
prevent  us  from  being  anvthing  ourselves. 
We  must  do  more  than  clearly  understand 
in  what  way  the  various  religions  have 
resolved  such  great  problems  as  those  of 
freewill  and  necessity,  for  instance ;  we 
must  also  do  it  for  ourselves.  We  must 
live  not  only  for  the  past,  but  also  for  the 
present.  And  herein  is  the  great  merit  of 
Coleridge;  and  I  confess  for  myself  I 
would  rather  be  a  believing  Jew  or  pagan 
than  a  man  who  sees  through  all  religions, 
but  looks  not  with  the  eye  of  any.  I  dare 
say  I  have  been  writing  nonsense,  but  I 
have  a  meaning,  if  I  knew  how  to  express 
it."  A  man  of  two-and-twenty  who  could 
thus  discriminate  the  tendency  of  the 
present  and  the  near  past,  might  surely 
have  given  us  some  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  history,  even  in  his  short 
life,  if  it  had  been  free  from  the  withering 
influence  of  ill  health.  One  other  thought 
of  his  which  will  remind  every  reader  of  a 
famous  passage  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  bears  so  well  the  dangerous 
comparison  it  invites,  that  we  will  leave  it 
as  the  last  word  from  John  Sterling. 
"  How  often  one  finds  in  life  that  an  idea 
which  one  may  have  met  in  youth  made 
visible  in  woras  but  also  veiled  in  them« 
and  which  in  this  shape  has  haunted  one 
with  a  dim  sense  of  something  divine  and 
inscrutable,  becomes  at  the  call  of  con- 
science, or  when  real  events  and  beings 
five  it  its  fit  body  ...  a  messenger  from 
leaven,  and  the  familiar  friend  of  one's 
after-days  I " 

If  the  friendship  of  genius  has  been  a 
doubtful  blessing  to  the  memory  of  John 
Sterling,  the  aureole  with  which   it  has 
encircled  the  brow  of  another  of  the  Apos- 
tles has  none  but  a  pure  and  harmonizing 
radiance.     Not,  indeed,  that  the  portrait 
drawn  in  "  In  Memoriam  "  has  much  indi- 
viduality; we  make  out  no   idiosyncrasy 
of  feature  or  expression,  only  a   vague 
image  of  purity  and  beauty,  seen  through 
a  mist  of  tears.     The  memoir  of  the  father 
is  even  less  enlightening  than  the  threnody 
of  the  friend.     "  I  was  pleased  with  the 
simplicity,  and  even  dignity  of  the  me- 
moir," writes  one  of  the  less   known  of 
the  Apostles  (on  whose  words,  however, 
we  would  gladly  linger),  W.  B.  Donne,  but 
we  feel  that  he  already  possessed  a  clear 
outline  of   the    career   lust   closed,    and 
needed  only  a  coloring  ot  appropriate  feel- 
ing.    To  a  reader  who  seeks  information 
concerning  Arthur   Hallam,  this  memoir 
is  disappointingly  niggardly ;  it  contains, 
indeed,  very  few  paragraphs  which  would 
I  not  be  applicable  to  every  young  man  of 
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II  it  bad  to  be  given  up,  always 
11  object  of  natiooal  recogaitioo, 

to  be  oppressed,  of  which,  in  one  instance,  so  that  one  made  oneself  in  some  sense 

he  was  led  to  eive  a  proof  with  more  ot'  less   of   an  |Englishman    in    denving    it. 

energy  and  entnusiasm  than  discretion"  And  yet,  from  the  standpoint  of  tne  poet, 

—  is  there  any  generous  and  enthusiastic  at  that  date,  all  which  makes  against  that 

young  man  of  whom  that  mi^ht  not  be  view  is  fully  recognized.    "Nature,  red  in 

said  ?     Surely  we  might  have   oeen  taken  tooth  and  claw,"  already  shrieks  against 

into  con  tide  Qce  about  anything  so  public  faith  in  God.     The  belief  of  our  day, — 

as   Arthur   Hallam's   sympathy  with   the  That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole 

wrongs  of  Spain  and  the  disastrous  cxpe-  y^ould  mo«  his  rounds,  and  fusing  aU 

dition  of  Tornjos,  this,  we  presume,  being  The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

the  cause   here  veiled  lo  distant  and  ob-  Remerging  in  the  general  soul, 

■cure   allusion.     But  in   truth    the  very  ■                  j  ,_      .      j 

dumbness  of  the  one  who  could  have  told  If,  ^°"*"=''  ^7.  *'"=  .^''^P  consc.ousness. 

ns  most' of  his  short  sojourn  in  this  world  '  ^  ^^^all  know  liim  when  we  meet."     The 

is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  what  he  tendency  o£  our  generation  to  blur  all  d.s- 

was,  it  is  evident  that  every  word  reopens  "■'"'°9   °}  "S^}  ,f  ^  "'°'??  .'*  °°'  ""'j; 

a  wiund  that  would  not  heal.     Thatrush  recognixed   but  felt,  yet  stilF  is  answered 

of  anguish  when  the  father,  writing  letters  "'"'  ^"""^  "ecision :  — 

beside  the  sofa  where  he  supposetThis  sod  Hold  thau  the  good,  define  it  well, 

to  be  sleeping  o£E  a  headache,  suddenly  For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

realized  that  the  closed  eyes  would  never  Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

open  more,  seems  to  have  returned  upon  P^curew  to  the  lords  of  Hell, 

him  when  he  tried  to  speak  in  detail  of  all  And  then  again  the  answer  is  answered, 

he  had  lost,  and  one  is  tempted  to  regret  Everywhere  the  ideas  of  the  present  are 

that  he  did  not  make  over  the  pen  to  some  confronted  by  the  convictions  of  the  past, 

one  of  the  many  whose  appreciation  was  and  the  question,  — 

M  fervent,  and  whose  grief  was  less  over-  ^^  (j^  ^^^  ^^^^  then  at  strife, 

whelming.     Itis  not  a  wise  regret.     The  That  Nature  sends  such  evil  dreams? 

commemoration   of   such   a   spirit  in  ira-  '  ,                ,            „.        -   ■_            ■     , 

mortal  verse  is  not  helped  by  any  attempt  gathers  up  the  conflict  of  the  two  m  fewer 

to  translate  it  into  prose;  such  a  com-  words  than  we  should  have  thought  pos- 

memoration,   probably,   would    but    have  sible.    Thelargeneasand  simplicity  of  the 

suggested  some  variation  in  the  remarks  thought  are  a  tribute  as  much  to  the  sub. 

made  above  on  Carlyle's  life  of  Sterling,  ject  as  to  the  writer  of  the  poem,  and   we 

The  memory  of  such  a  spirit  as  Arthur  need  no  other  tnbute  to  hira. 

Hallam's  is  like    the  memory  of  those  ^.  Perhaps  every  other  tribute  must  be 

hours  of  tranquil  happiness  which  one  of  disappointing  in  corapanson,  yet   every 

the  Apostles  \as  warned  us  never  to  try  mention  o    bis  name  in  these  memorials 

to  set  "in  fair,  rememberable  words."    It  is  to  us  full  of  .oterest.    We  turnto  these 

should  melt  into  the  atmosphere  of  life,  glimpses  as  eagerly  as  to  some  record  of 

and  live  in  high  aspiration  and  loyal  devo-  'he  life  ended  by  that 

tion,  but  it  should  not  be  ever  presented  fatal  and  perfidious  hark, 

to   the   critical  world  as  an  object  which  Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses 

language  can  transfer.  dark, 

On   the   other   hand,  the   poem   which  That  sank  so  low  the  sacred  head 
makes  every  word  from  or  about  Arthur  of  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  we  find  more 
Hallam  interesting,  seems  lo  us  one  of  the  than  one  passage  among  these  fragments 
most  important  of  our  time.     It  stands  on  from  which  many  a  line  of  classic  charm 
the  boundary  of  the  period  to  which  we  gains    meaning    and    beauty.    "la    that 
recur.      It   was   published    twelve    years  kingdom,  where  there  will  be  neither  mar- 
before  the  '■  Origin  of  Species,"  yet  it  has  rying  nor  giving  in  marriage,"  he  writes 
many  a  verse  which  seems  to  anticipate  to  Trench  in  1832,  "  I  think  there  will  be 
and   address   that   group  of  feelings  and  wedded  affection,  for  though  the    nature 
beliefs    bound    up   with    the   watcnword,  be  glorified,  yet  it  is  human  nature  still." 
"natural   selection."     It  accepts  that  su-  Must  not  some  such  words  have  been  in 
fieruaiurai  selection  which  was,  until  our  t]je  ^joj  of  Tennyson  when  he  wrote,  — 
own   day,   a   part  of  the   background  of  ,     ,  ,                           _  ,     . 
thought,   undiscovered,   it   might   be,   by  And  dear  as  sacramental  wine 
dim  eyeV  questioned  or  even  deniedby  To  dying  hps  is  all  he  said? 
eager  and  bafHed  vision,  but  always  as-  We  will  add  an  extract  peculiarly  exprea- 
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sive,  it  seems  to  us,  of  a  pure  and  modest 
nature :  — 

The  more  cheering  aspect  of  your  affairs 
fhe  writes  to  Trench  in  1832]  encourages  me 
to  say  a  word  which  I  had  hitherto  withheld, 
not  from  want  of  confidence,  but  from  a  feel- 
ing that  I  had  no  right  to  obtrude  the  subject. 
I  am  now  at  Sowerby,  not  only  as  the  friend 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  but  as  the  lover  of  his 
sister.  An  attachment  on  my  part  of  two 
years'  standing  and  an  engagement  of  one 
jear  are,  I  fervently  hope,  only  a  commence- 
ment of  a  union  which  the  grave  may  itself 
not  conclude.  My  father  imposed  a  very  un- 
pleasant but  very  natural  prohibition,  not  to 
come  here  till  of  age,  so  that  it  is  but  just 
now  that  I  have  been  able  to  reap  in  actual 
enjoyment  of  her  society  any  fruits  of  that 
assurance  which  a  year  since  poured  a  flood 
of  hope  on  a  heart  much  depressed  and  be- 
nighted 

The  other  mentions  of  or  letters  from 
him  are  mainlvof  interest  as  showing  how 
he  was  to  all  the  band  what  he  was  to 
Tennyson,  **  our  dear  and  delightful  friend, 
Arthur  Hallam,"  as  Trench  writes  of  him 
on  hearing  of  his  death.  He  seems  to 
have  gathered  up,  in  his  two-and-twenty 
years  of  life,  that  sense  of  completeness 
which  many  of  us  fail  to  attain  in  o.ur 
threescore  years  and  ten.  "  Hallam  is  an 
excellent  man,"  writes  another  of  the 
Apostles  in  1830,  "full  of  high  and  noble 
qualities,  and  is  young  enough  to  become 
a  greater  and  better  man  than  even  he  is." 
The  description  suggests  a  personalitv 
that  stood  apart  in  the  apprehension  of  ail 
his  contemporaries,  sealed  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  future  distinction  which  shed  back 
light  on  his  early  career.  **  Some  one  told 
me,"  writes  Trench  in  August,  1831,  "that 
Arthur  Hallam  was  reading  history  with 
his  father,  who,  I  suppose,  supplies  the 
facts,  and  Arthur  the  philosophy."  The 
mature  historian,  we  see,  was  supposed  to 
gain  more  than  he  gave  even  in  his  in- 
struction. After  this,  we  learn  only  that 
Arthur  Hallam  was  disappointed  in  an 
eager  attempt  to  obtain  a  living  for  Trench 
through  the  agency  of  **  a  friend  of  mine, 
Gladstone,  the  new  member  for  Newark ; " 
that  he  took  a  strong  though  somewhat 
despondent  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  that  his  father  was  utterly  crushed 
by  "the  catastrophe  "  of  his  loss.  Noth- 
ing that  is  given  here,  and  not  much  that 
remains  from  him  anywhere,  gives  us  any 
independent  grounds  of  judgment  as  to 
the  high  hope  he  inspired.  His  prize 
poem,  "Tirabuctoo,"  was,  unless  we  are 
misled  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  one  of  these 
letters,  ascribed  at  first  to  Tennyson,  but 


we  cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  us  to  de- 
serve that  honor,  and  on  the  whole  the 
verses  of  this  gifted  and  beloved  youth 
have  confirmed  a  strong  conviction  ot  ours 
which  ought  to  be  as  popular  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  original — that  youth  is  a 
very  prosaic  time  of  life.  We  would  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  one  sonnet,  which 
it  seems  to  us  Wordsworth  migrht  have 
written,  and  with  which  we  will  oid  him 
farewell :  — 

The  garden  trees  are  busy  with  the  shower 
That  fell  ere  sunset;   now  methinks  they 
talk, 
Lowly  and  sweetly  as  befits  the  hour. 

One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 
Hark,  the  laburnum  from  his  opening  flower 
This  cheery  creeper  greets  in  whisper  light, 
While  the  grim  fir,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
Hoarse  mutters  to  the  murmuring  sycamore. 
What  shall  I  deem  their  converse?     Would 

they  hail 
The  wild  grey  light  that  fronts  yon  massive 
cloud. 
Or  the  half  bow,  rising  like  pillared  fire  ? 
Or  are  they  sighing  famtly  for  desire 
That  with  May  dawn  their  leaves  may  be  o*er- 

flowed. 
And  dews  about  their  feet  may  never  fail  ? 

We  have  already  referred  to  another 
sonnet  which  gives  the  same  transfiguring 
touch  to  the  feelings  of  average  humanity 
that  Arthur  Hallam's  sonnet  gives  to  the 
aspect  of  average  nature.  Its  author, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  if  not  a  great 
may  be  called  a  true  poet;  and  he  has 
been  the  friend  and  helper  of  many  a 
member  of  the  poetic  brotherhood.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Apostles,  and  these 
memorials  throw  but  little  light  on  his 
character  or  history.  We  await  a  fuller 
revelation  of  this  from  the  same  pen 
which  has  given  us  the  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  Wuliam  Forster,  and  in  the  mean 
time  have  not  much  to  glean  here.  But 
none  the  less  is  Monckton  Milnes  a  typ- 
ical figure  among  the  Apostles.  The  feel- 
ing expressed  by  his  verse  most  perfectly 
is  a  sense  of  the  futility  and  inadequacy  in 
all  things  earthly,  such  as  comes  home 
forcibly  to  the  mind  of  one  who  surveys  a 
youthful  group.  A  life  mav  fulfil  all  that 
it  promised,  may  end  in  a  glow  of  achieve- 
ment and  praise  brighter  than  the  glow  of 
its  dawn  —  a  life,  but  not  a  cluster  of  lives. 
As  we  survey  such  a  cluster,  we  must  often 
feel  the  tomb  that  commemorates  bright 
anticipations  much  the  least  mournful 
record  of  their  existence,  we  must  remem- 
ber many  a  slow  fading  of  interest  and 
hope  more  chilling  than  the  sudden  stroke 


□to  which  such 
'Experiences  pass  were  never  rendered 
anore  musical   and  tboughlful  verse  t 
by  Lord  Houghton.    To  the  laste  of 
■«iay  his  verse  may  seem  somewhat  < 
-ventionai,  it  does  indeed  belong  lo  a  | 
-«ratioQ  which  did  not,  as  ours  does, 
up  individuality  as  an  aim ;  but  we  ' 
lure  to  think  that  generation  by  so  much 
the  more  fitted  to  understand  and  achi 
what  is  poetic    The  Apostles  might  surely 
b&ve  found  their  corporate  life  expressed 
■aad  prophesied  in  the  verse  that  records 
how  an  eager  group  of  friends  meeting  by 
jux  Italian  lake,  sought  first  to  record  a 
vow 

that  on  this  same  day 
Each  rolling  year  shall  see  us  meet  again 
la  this  same  place  as  far  as  fate  allonrs, 
One  day  shall  stand  apart  fram  other  days, 
Birthday  of  inward  life  —  love's  holiday  — 
The  wedding-day,  not  of  a  single  pair. 
But  of  a  thousand  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and 

joys; 
.and  how  one  of  the  party  interposed 
eager  warning  against  the  presumptuous 
institution,  and  persuaded  the  rest  to  ~ 
exactly  opposite  conclusion,  urging  thi 
Never  return  I     Should  we  come  back,  dear 

As  you  implore  us,  w  should  not  return. 
There  must  be  faded  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes, 
And  minds  enfeebled  with  the  rack  of  time. 
And  hearts  grown  older,  and  it  may  be,  cold- 
Was  Lord  Houghton  thinking  of  the 
Apostles  when  he  wrote  those  words? 
He  must  have  felt  their  truth  illustrated 
by  loo  many  passages  of  his  own  life,  at 
first  or  second  hand,  to  need  that  particu- 
br  reference,  but,  if  he  did  recall  it,  it 
would  give  his  words  added  meaning. 
More  than  one  of  the  band,  if  they  had 
lived  to  peruse  the  volume  before  us, 
might  have  echoed  words  in  which  he 
supposes  himself  to  review  his  youthful 
letters  :  — 

Whose  is  this  hand,  that  wheresoe'er  it  wan- 
Traces  in  light  words  thoughts  thai  come  as 

lightly. 
Who  was  the  king  of  alt  this  soul-dominion  f 
II     Was  it  mine? 
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}  sad  r 


Take  them  away  —  these  spectres  of  my  boy- 
They  are  not  mine. 
In  no  verse  do  we  find  a  more  delicate, 
pathetic  appreciation  of  (hat  change  of 
atmosphere  through  which  we  look  back 
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from  age  to  youth,  whether  as  in  "  Fast 
Friendship,"  or  "  Lonely  Maturity,"  it  dis- 
cern and  lament  renounced  loyalty,  or,  as 
in  "The  Flight  o£  Youth,"  mourn  over 
the  mere  vanishing  of  the  clear  morninu 
light,  or,  in  "Mutability,"  over  the  ex- 
change of  childish  affections  for  the  cold- 
ness of  mature  separaieness.  In  none  of 
these  is  there  any  originality  of  thought, 
but  in  all  there  is  a  translation  of  average 
feeling  into  a  definiteness  and  grace  which 
in  average  minds  it  never  attains  —  a 
translation  which,  if  not  the  hiehest  work 
of  the  poet,  is  perhaps  one  of  his  most 
valuable  gifts  to  his  kind. 

Our  canvas  is  filled  and  our  models 
crowd  upon  us  I  We  might  devote  a  space 
equalling  that  already  filled  to  several  sin- 
gle members  of  the  Apostles,  whose  names 
we  have  not  mentioned  or  have  not  done 
more  than  mention  —  to  Blakesley,  to 
Kemble,  to  Donne,  above  all  to  the  figure 
forming  the  centre  of  the  group  in  the 
picture  whence  we  have  borrowed  our 
material,  the  distinguished  writer  whose 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  forms  his  least 
claim  to  notice,  who  has  enriched  our  lit- 
erature with  some  true  poetry,  much  val- 
uable historic  criticism,  and  no  small 
contribution  to  theologic  thought.  To  ex- 
tract from  the  memories  of  his  life  a 
sketch  of  his  youthful  comrades,  leaving 
his  portrait  a  blank,  may  well  seem  to 
represent  "  Hamlet  "  with  the  omission  of 
the  hero's  part.  But  we  have  no  choice, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  so.  We  have 
sought  to  return  to  the  past,  and  to  study 
an  important  figure  in  comparatively  re- 
cent political  life  would  spoil  our  perspec- 
tive and  confuse  our  grouping.  Richard 
Trench,  the  member  of  the  Apostles,  is 
eclipsed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
We  will  have  nothing  recent  on  our  can- 
vas t  We  seek  clear  memories,  remote 
impressions,  visions  that  have  the  bright- 
ness of  morning.  We  would  revive  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  sixty  years  since, 
and  forget  their  issue.    Omission  is  an 

*iaT  part  of  such  an  aim,  and  the 

which  shut  in  our  endeavor  remind 
t  even  amid  its  best  material  selec 
tion  plays  a  large  part  in  our  work. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


m  The  Corahill  Muui 


Most  people  would  think  that  this  \ 
_  .me  new  anecdote  indicative  of  the 
gacity  of  birds,  but  It  Is  not. 
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Cockatoo  is  the  name  given  to  the  small 
bush  farmer  in  New  Zealand.  This  is 
my  personal  experience  of  a  cockatoo. 

I  arrived  in  New  Zealand  from  Tas- 
mania bearing  the  usual  letters  of  intro- 
duction. I  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
governor  at  Wellington,  with  whom  I 
stayed  a  few  days.  I  did  not  care  about 
remaining  long  in  Wellington.  That  eter- 
nal "  southerly  buster,"  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  those  chill  wooden  houses, 
the  pretentiousness  of  the  third-rate 
streets  —  all  combined  to  drive  me  "up 
country."  Besides,  I  was  most  curious 
to  see  the  beautiful  scenery,  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much,  and  to  have  some 
experience  of  bush  life.  I  accordingly 
booked  my  passage  to  Wanganui  by  a 
small  coasting  steamer,  the  Stormbird. 
She  started  on  the  evening  of  a  very 
stormy  Sunday,  and  the  passage  was  inde- 
scribably dreadful.  There  was  but  one 
small  cabin  for  men  and  women,  for  eat- 
ing and  smoking,  or  for  whatever  occupa- 
tion one  felt  inclined  for.  For  my  own 
part,  I  writhed  in  very  agony,  and  was 
thoroughlv  worn  out  on  arriving  at  Wan- 
ganui in  tne  morning. 

Wanganui  is  a  charming  little  town. 
It  streets  and  shops  are  good,  its  hotel  is 
excellent,  and  numerous  banks  and  stone 
buildings  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
wood  houses.  It  has,  in  the  vicinity,  a 
river  bearing  the  same  name,  and  forming 
the  centre  of  a  bright  and  pretty  land- 
scape. Perhaps  the  fact  of  my  having 
been  disappointed  with  Wellington,  and 
having  had  so  disagreeable  a  passage, 
made  me  appreciate  Wanganui  more 
highly  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done. 
I  certainly  have  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  that  township. 

But  I  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  My 
remittance  from  home  had  been  sent  to 
Tasmania,  and  I  feared  I  should  have  to 
wait  at  Wanganui  till  it  arrived.  This,  as 
my  time  was  limited,  would  be  most  in- 
convenient. I  went  to  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  many  banks,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  immediately  volunteered  to 
lend  me  a  five-pound  note  on  my  simple 
lOU.  I  was  afterwards  looked  upon  by 
my  bush  friends  as  a  kind  of  hero  who 
had  "done  a  bank  -  manager."  I  tele- 
graphed to  the  cockatoo  for  whom  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  he  forthwith 
sent  back  word  that  I  was  to  come  as 
soon  as  I  liked.  He  lived  about  thirty 
miles  from  New  Plymouth — further  up 
the  west  coast,  and  there  was  a  railway 
within  a  mile  of  his  clearing,  I  packed  a 
portmanteau  with   what  I  thought  to  be 
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necessaries,  and  got  on  the  cars.  It  wa^ 
raining  hard  when  towards  evening  the 
train  stopped  at  the  little  flag-station  ol 
Waipuku.  Flag-stations  are  those  a) 
which  the  train  is  only  stopped  by  re 
quest  of  one  of  the  passengers.  I  jumped 
out  into  the  rain,  and  expected  to  nnd  m> 
portmanteau,  which  had  been  duly  la< 
belled,  standing  on  the  rails.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  I  shouted  "Guard .'"and  was  an- 
swered by  a  score  of  mocking  voices, 
from  passengers  who  thought  it  a  good 
joke  to  see  a  "new  chum,  as  they  call 
visitors  from  England  and  abroad,  in  such 
a  fix.  Just  as  I  was  in  despair  as  to  what 
to  do,  a  man  emerged  from  the  darkness 
and  said,  "Are  you  Mr.  De  Wyndt?" 
"  I  am,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if  you  are  Mr. 
Johnson,  I'm  jolly  glad  to  meet  you."  I 
would  have  said  more,  for,  not  having  had 
a  friend  to  talk  to  for  some  time,  I  felt 
inclined  to  gush ;  but  Johnson  cut  short 
my  e£Eusiveness  by  running  to  the  guard's 
van,  asking  for  my  trunk,  seizing  it,  and 
pulling  it  into  the  highroad.  But  it  was 
rather  heavy.  "We  had  better  leave  it 
here  for  to-night,"  he  said,  "and  the 
butcher  can  bring  it  up  in  the  morning." 
We  accordingly  took  the  trunk  to  a  shed, 
which  constituted  the  station,  and  pre- 
pared to  find  our  way  through  the  rain  and 
wet  to  his  wharey  or  hut. 

We  had  not  gone  far  along  the  slosh) 
road  when  we  heard  a  horse  coming  to 
wards  us  at  breakneck  speed.  Although 
it  was  by  this  time  pitch-dark,  and  the 
road  was  by  no  means  good,  there  was 
nothing  very  surprising  in  this.  The 
Maoris  never  spare  their  horses.  Up  hill, 
down  dale,  over  new  metal,  or  througb 
scrub,  it  is  always  the  same  canter,  can- 
ter. The  horses  in  New  Zealand  are 
for  the  most  part,  undersized  and  not 
"  showy,"  but  they  can  stand  a  deal  ol 
knocking  about,  and  are  as  enduring  as 
camels. 

We  stood  out  of  the  way  to  let  the  hors< 
pass,  but  unfortunately  a'  coat  I  was  car- 
rying flapped  in  the  wind,  the  horse  shied 
and  his  rider  was  thrown  insensible  at  oui 
feet.  "  Run  on  as  hard  as  you  can  till  yoi 
get  to  a  house  on  the  right-hand  side  — 
there,  drop  all  those  things  —  and  tell  s 
man  to  come  with  a  lantern ;  say  I  saic 
so."  No  sooner  had  Johnson  said  thi^ 
than  I  dashed  o£E,  and  soon  found  a  wood 
en  hut  by  the  roadside,  evidently  th< 
house.  Pushing  open  the  door,  I  founc 
two  or  three  men  drinking.  They  lookec 
up,  but  did  not  seem  the  least  surprisec 
at  my  intrusion.  Nor  did  they  turn  a  bai 
when  I   told   them    my  story,  only  th( 
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••  boss  "  apparently  of  the  shanty  got  up 
^^mtbout  a  word,  fetched  a  lantern,  and 
followed  me  out.  As  he  did  this  I  heard 
one  of  his  companions  say,  "  It's  that  fool 
Slake.'*  For  my  own  part  I  thought  that 
•*  Blake,"  if  it  was  he,  was  dead. 

When  we  got  back  to  where  I  had  left 
Johnson,  we  found  him  supporting  the 
man  against  his  knee.  Blake — for  that 
^iras  his  name  —  was  simply  dead  drunk. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  the  drunkard  par 
excellence  of  the  neighborhood.  He  never 
iforked.  He  was  kept  in  food  and  clothes 
bv  a  hard-working  brother,  and  spent  the 
night  drinking.  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
cxMonies,  or  at  all  events  in  the  parts  I 
liave  visited,  to  "  stand  drinks  "  most  pro- 
fusely at  the  village  or  township  bars. 
*They  call  it  "shoutmg."  A  man  who  is 
Icnowa  not  to  have  the  means  of  indulging 
liimself  can  generally  get  drunk  at  the 
CDthers*  expense.  Drink  is  the  curse  of 
^be  colonies,  and  does  far  more  harm 
■really  than  any  amount  of  rabbit-scourge 
^3r  sheep-disease. 

Nobody  in  the  world  is  so  generous 
5^nd  hospitable  as  the  colonist;  but  he  has 
bis  weaknesses,  and  one  of  them  is  often 
sftn  inordinate  love  of  inferior  spirits,  and 
"^he  pernicious  concoctions  sold  as  whiskey 
^^r  beer. 

We  carried  Blake  as  far  as  the  shed,  I 
leading  his  horse.  When  we  came  to  ex- 
amine the  man,  we  found  that  a  special 
Iisrovidence  had  saved  his  bones,  and  he 
'Vvas  so  far  unhurt  that  Johnson  and  I  felt 
xio  compunction  in  leaving  him  under  the 
care  of  the  boss  and  resuming  our  home- 
vrard  course. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  ripped 
the  saddle  off  the  horse,  and  turned  him 
oat  into  the  neighboring  paddock.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  you  never  stable  a 
horse  in  New  Zealand.  He  doesn't  like 
it  If  he  has  had  a  hard  day,  give  him  a 
feed  of  oats  and  cha£E,  and  then  turn  him 
out  for  the  night.  All  the  horses  are 
taught  to  *'  stand  "  when  you  get  off,  and 
vou  never  buy  one  that  won't.  The  horse 
in  question  had  not  budged  an  inch  when 
he  felt  his  rider  slip  off.  Ten  minutes 
more  brought  us  to  my  friend's  whare  — 
the  Maori  name  for  house. 

I  confess  I  was  just  a  little  aghast  at  its 
appearance.  After  the  comparative  luxury 
of  Government  House,  it  required  some 
courage  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  stay  in 
a  shed  about  twenty  feet  by  ten,  made  of 
common  planks,  and  covered  by  a  corru- 
gated iron  roof.  There  was  no  sort  of 
path  approaching  the  whare,  which  was 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  road. 


My  host  led  the  way,  I  floundered  after 
him  through  the  mua,  every  now  and  then 
knocking  up  against  a  felled  tree  or  broken 
stump.  As  we  passed  through  an  enclos- 
ure, what  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
some  bullocks  and  a  pony  sprang  away 
into  the  bush.  The  door  was  raised  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  opening  this 
with  a  key,  my  host  bade  me  follow.  He 
drew  a  light  from  his  pocket,  and  lit  a 
candle. 

The  room  which  I  was  now  enabled  to 
examine  took  up  about  half  the  shed. 
The  walls  were  merely  formed  by  the  in- 
side of  the  planks  of  which  the  place  was 
built.  Across  the  planks,  about  four  feet 
from  the  eround,  ran  a  cross-piece  or  beam 
which  helped  to  strengthen  the  walls,  and 
served  also  as  a  shelf  on  which  were  in- 
numerable odds  and  ends  —  bits  of  candle, 
pencils,  a  bottle  of  ink,  some  string,  nails 
and  screws,  knives,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  was  a  plug  of  Virginian  pro- 
duction known  as  "  Ruby  Twist,"  the  best 
to  be  got  in  New  Zealand,  and  very  pleas- 
ant to  smoke.  You  cut  shavings  off  the 
plug  with  a  penknife,  and  crumble  them 
in  the  palm  of  the  band.  The  common 
sort,  used  in  large  quantities  on  the  sheep- 
runs  and  among  the  poorest  classes,  is 
foul  stuff. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  kind 
of  rough  "  horse  "  of  rata^  a  wood  which 
takes  the  place  of  our  deal,  and  on  this 
was  a  saddle  of  pieskin,  on  the  colonial 
pattern,  with  large  k nee-rolls,  and  D's  in 
the  front.  These  D's  are  indispensable 
for  long  rides,  as  they  enable  the  rider  to 
strap  on  his  swa^^  a  roll  in  which  he  puts 
a  change  of  shirt,  and  anything  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  journey •  In  front  of 
the  saddle,  which  was  ready  for  use,  was 
a  bridle  with  a  snaffle  only,  the  curb  being 
almost  unknown  in  New  Zealand.  On  the 
walls  were  several  nails  and  hooks,  from 
which  hung  one  or  two  coats,  a  breech- 
loading  gun,  a  billhook,  a  hatchet,  etc.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  rough  table, 
and  this  with  two  or  three  wooden  chairs 
completed  the  furniture. 

All  this  was  so  new  to  me  that  I  stood 
taking  it  in  without  speaking.  Johnson 
broke  the  silence.  "You  had  better  rip 
off  your  clothes  and  put  on  a  shirt  and 
trousers  of  mine.  You  will  be  glad  of  a 
bit  of  supper,  and  then  we  had  better  turn 
in."  He  led  the  way  into  the  next  room, 
the  other  half  of  the  shed.  This  was  very 
much  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  already 
described,  but  for  two  rude  bunks,  one  at 
each  end.  These  were  made  with  trestles, 
canvas  stretched  across  two  posts  taking 
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the  place  of  mattresses.  Oa  this  were 
several  coarse  grey  blankets,  one  of  which 
was  rolled  up  to  form  a  pillow.  There 
were  no  sheets. 

'*Not  (|uite  like  Government  House, 
is  it  ?  "  said  Johnson.  **  I  don*t  know  how 
you'll  like  it"  I  assured  him  I  was  ready 
tor  anything. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  divested  myself 
of  mv  wet  clothes,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  my 
host^  buckskin  trousers  and  a  flannel 
shirt.  He  went  about  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves turned  up,  and  I  now  did  the  same. 
"  Your  arms  won't  stay  that  color  much 
longer,"  said  he.  I  found  afterwards  he 
was  right. 

We  went  back  into  the  other  room.  A 
bright  log  Are  was  burning  on  the  open 
brick  hearth,  the  "dogs"  of  which  con- 
sisted of  two  large  logs  placed  cross  ways. 

When  we  first  came  in  I  did  not  notice 
the  fire.  This  was  because  Johnson  had 
covered  it  entirely  with  ashes  in  order  to 
keep  it  alight,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
sparks  flying  out.  The  supper  consisted 
of  some  good  bread  and  cheese,  washed 
down  with  huge  mugs  of  tea  without  any 
milk.  After  supper  we  drew  two  chairs 
up  to  the  fire,  cut  ourselves  pipes  of  to- 
bacco, and  proceeded  to  ask  each  other 
questions.  His  questions  were  mostly 
personal,  mine  more  general. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  stay  here  as  long 
as  you  can  stand  it," he  said  ;  "it  is  pretty 
lonesome  living  all  alone.  I  used  to  have 
a  pal  living  with  me,  but  now  he's  got  a 
whare"  (pronounced  "warry")  "of  his 
own.  Some  fellows  have  a  Maori  girl  to 
keep  house  for  them,  but  then  people 
talk  "  (I  should  think  so,  thought  I) ;  "and 
besides,"  he  added,  "  you  generally  have  a 
whole  tribe  of  them  coming  down  on  you 
for  food  and  money."  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  Johnson,  but  drew  from  him 
that  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  Liver- 
pool merchant,  and  had  been  out  only  a 
few  years. 

"  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  became  a 
bush  farmer.  Thought  I  would  rather  be 
boss  of  a  small  place  than  a  station  hand, 
or  anything  of  that ;  and  now  I've  used  up 
most  of  my  capital."  "  How  much  did 
this  house  cost  you  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 
"  Well,  I  made  a  good  deal  of  it  myself, 
but  it  came  to  seventy  or  eighty  pounds. 
I  have  about  two  hundred  acres  round  it 
altogether.  It  was  all  bush  when  I  first 
bought  it.  I  have  cleared  about  a  third 
now." 

We  talked  on  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
he  suggested  it  was  time  to  "turn  in." 
"We'll  just  wash  up  first,  though.'.'    So 
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saying,  he  opened  a  door  which  was  oppo> 
site  the  one  we  had  come  in  by,  and  which 
I  found  communicated  with  a  shed  at  the 
back  of  the  house.    He  came  back  carry- 
ing a  tin  pan  and  a  cloth.     Having  filled 
the  pan  with  hot  water  from  a  large  pot  on 
the  fire,  he  washed  the  things  we  had  used 
for  supper,  and  I   dried  them.    He   put 
them  away  in  a  cupboard.    We  got  into 
our  respective  bunks  naked.    I   mention 
this  because  it  was  really  the  first  thing 
which  was  hard  to  swallow ;  but  I   was 
determined  to  imitate  him  in  everythii^. 
We  then  lit  our  pipes  from  our  candles, 
which  we  had  placed  oa  the  ledge  which 
ran  round  the  room  like  the  one  in  the 
parlor.      The   candlesticks,  by    the    by» 
were  simple  squares  of  wood  half  an  inch 
thickf  with  a  nail  through  the  middle  which 
impaled  the  candle. 

Our  conversation  at  this  point  would 
not  interest  the  reader.  Notwithstanding 
the  newness  of  everything,  together  with 
the  roughness  of  the  blankets,  I  fell  asleep 
a  very  few  minutes  after  the  candles  were 
blown  out 

II. 

I  AWOKE  to  the  sound  of  many  waters. 
The  rain  was  rattling  down  on  the  iron 
roof  and  pouring  off  in  torrents.  I  had 
not  noticed  it  so  much  the  night  before. 

"  Don't  you  get  up  before  you  want  to," 
said  Johnson,  after  the  usual  morning  sal- 
utations. "  I  always  get  up  earl}*,  or  it 
wastes  the  whole  morning." 

I  was  ashamed  to  follow  his  suggestion^ 
so  we  both  slipped  on  some  clothes  and 
went  out  to  wash.  This  is  how  we  did  it» 
We  heated  some  water  in  the  huge  pot  on 
the  fire.  This  was  soon  done,  as  the  fire 
is  only  covered  with  ashes  at  night,  and 
sometimes  is  not  let  out  for  weeks.  Then 
we  went  outside  the  door  at  the  back  of  the 
whare,  where  stood  on  its  end  an  old  wine- 
cask  with  a  tin  basin  on  top.  We  one 
after  the  other  stripped,  and  soaped  our- 
selves with  common  yellow  soap,  standing 
the  while  on  boards  to  prevent  getting 
muddy.  It  was  raining  hard  all  the  time, 
so,  besides  the  washing,  we  were  in  a  few 
minutes  thoroughly  drenched.  Whilst  I 
was  thus  engaged,  Johnson  had  gone  into 
the  house.  "  Keep  an  eye  on  the  bush," 
he  shouted;  "there's  a  girls'  school  not 
far  off."  But  I  was  not  interrupted.  Hav- 
ing dried  myself  with  coarse,  hard  towels, 
I  went  back  into  the  parlor,  and  found 
Johnson  making  preparations  for  break- 
fast 

"  Fried  beefsteak  and  spuds,"  he  said, 
"  it's  always  fried  beefsteak  and  spuds.     I 
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don't  care  about  mutton  much."  He  went 
to  the  fire  and  turned  some  slices  of  beef- 
steak which  were  frying  in  fat,  with 
chipped  potatoes  round. 

The  rain  left  ofiE  soon  after  breakfast, 
but  before  going  out  the  rooms  had  to  be 
swept  out,  and  the  place  fi;enerally  "  tidied 
up.  Then  Johnson  said  he  would  "take 
me  round."  We  went  out  by  the  back 
door,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  sun 
came  out,  lighting  up  a  beautifully  wild 
scene.  It  is  true  that  round  the  house 
the  felled  trees  and  the  general  litter  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  untidv  appearance, 
but  Uiis  was  only  close  to  tne  whare.  Be- 
yond grew  huge  rata -trees,  taller  than 
any  elms,  and  all  amongst  these,  partially 
concealing  the  great  trunks,  were  a  variety 
of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  —  the  native 
honeysuckle,  a  tree  in  shape  and  color 
somewhat  resembling  the  ilex,  stately 
tree-ferns,  and  cabbage  palms.  Covering 
the  ground  were  masses  of  scrub  and  un- 
derwood —  the  native  lawyer,  a  creeper 
of  the  vine  species,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  innumerable  thorns  on  the  stem 
and  leaves,  which  grasp  hold  of  one  as  he 
tramples  through  the  bush ;  and  supple- 
jacks, not  unlike  bamboos,  but  possess- 
ing the  same  peculiarity  as  the  banyan-tree, 
namely,  that  the  branches  take  root  again 
and  again,  thus  rendering  the  bush  in 
places  impassable. 

My  host  was  an  excellent  guide.  "  You 
won4  find  any  timber  better  than  this  in 
the  old  country,"  he  said.  '*  Rata  is  splen- 
did building-wood  ;  nearly  all  the  houses 
are  made  of  it.  It  makes  good  fuel,  too. 
In  fact,  it  is  good  for  anything.  Yes, 
those  tree-ferns  are  pretty  things,  but  an 
awful  nuisance  when  youVe  clearing. 
They  seem  to  be  soft  like  this  all 
through,"  hacking  at  one  of  them  with 
his  "  chopper,"  **  but  the  centre  is  as  hard 
as  iron.  You  see  those  charred  stumps 
round  the  whare,  burnt  all  round,  but  not 
in  the  middle." 

The  natives  eat  the  heart  of  the  cab- 
bage palm,  and  very  good  it  is.  **  Put  a 
bit  of  this  in  your  mouth,"  he  said,  break- 
ing ofiE  some  fungus  which  was  growing  on 
a  rata  trunk.  I  did  so,  and  found  it  to  be 
very  cooling,  but  otherwise  tasteless. 
"Splendid  stuff  when  you're  thirsty," said 
Johnson. 

"  We  have  a  wonderful  quantity  of  use- 
ful native  plants,"  he  continued.  "  There 
Is  the  native  flax.  We  haven't  any  near 
here,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  very  plentiful. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  peel  one  of  the 
leaves  with  a  knife,  and  you  have  a  fibre 
which  is  as  good  as  any  string.    You  can  I 


twist  it  up  for  the  end  of  stock-whips,  or 
do  any  blessed  thing  you  like  with  it» 
Further  south  you  have  the  wireweed, 
something  like  the  heather  at  home,  makes 
splendid  bedding,  and  can  be  used  in  half- 
a-dozen  ways.  Then  there  is  a  shrub,  the 
buds  of  which  cure  you  of  almost  any 
stomach  trouble ;  and  even  those  supple- 
jacks make  ^ood  sticks  and  basket-work." 

"  Rather  like  Robinson  Crusoe,"  I  said, 
thinking  he  might  be  trying  to  impose 
upon  my  innocence.  But  I  afterwards 
found  that  he  might  have  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  he  did  without  exceeding  the 
truth. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  rapid 
stream  which  flowed  between  rocky,  moss- 
covered  banks.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  impression  produced  bv  the  sight  of 
this  stream  in  the  middle  oi  the  most  ex- 
quisite vegetation.  Overhead  beautiful 
tree-ferns  spread  their  fronds,  almost  ex- 
cluding the  light ;  under  foot  exquisite 
moss  studded  with  rare  ferns,  the  native 
maidenhair,  and  the  still  more  delicate 
kidney  fern.  The  last-mentioned  has 
leaves  the  shape  of  violet  leaves,  but  as 
thin  as  the  youngest  sprigs  of  maiden- 
hair, semi-transparent,  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  supported  by  black 
stems  so  slender  as  to  be  at  a  short  dis- 
tance invisible.  The  only  place.  I  have 
ever  seen  which  could  at  all  compare  with 
this  spot  is  the  Anna  Thai  at  Eisenach, 
in  Thuringia.  But  then  that  is  partly 
artificial,  whilst  this  had  never  been 
touched  by  human  hands.  While  we 
stood  watching  the  stream  an  exquisite 
sound  broke  upon  our  ears.  It  was  like 
the  piping  of  those  reeds  which  the  der- 
vishes in  the  East  play  upon  whilst  their 
brethren  perform  their  strange  devotions. 

This  piping  was  constantly  being  varied 
sometimes  by  even  softer  but  sometimes 
by  more  metallic  sounds  ;  at  one  moment 
the  song  grew  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to 
be  quite  close,  the  next  it  appeared  to 
melt  away  into  the  distance.  Suddenly 
it  ceased.  It  was  a  tui  —  the  most  beau- 
tiful songster  in  the  world.  We  saw  one 
on  a  branch  a  few  minutes  later.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  blackbird,  the  plumage 
of  a  blue  black  with  metallic  hues,  and  m 
places  almost  like  velvet.  The  beak  was 
yellow,  as  were  also  the  legs.  At  the 
throat  it  had  two  little  tufts  of  white  feath- 
ers, which  gave  the  bird  a  rather  quaint 
appearance.  Fortunately  in  New  Zealand 
some  of  the  birds  are  protected  by  govern- 
ment, but  already  many  of  them  have  died 
out.  We  followed  the  stream  some  hun- 
dred yards  or   so,  every  now  and  then 
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Cutting  up  a  pheasant.  I  determined  to 
ring  out  the  breech-loader  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

I  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  all  this  time  going  awav  from  the 
house,  and  was  rather  surprisea  when,  on 
emerging  into  a  tolerably  clear  space,  the 
whare  was  to  be  seen  a  few  dozen  yards 
off. 

"Yes,  the  bush  is  very  deceptive," 
explained  Johnson  half  apologetically. 
"When  I  first  came  out  I  was  always 
losing  myself,  and  even  now  when  I  go  far 
I  have  to  take  very  careful  observations. 
All  your  time  is  so  taken  up  getting  away 
from  native  lawyers  and  chopping  at  sup- 
ple-jacks, that  you  don't  see  where  you 
are  going." 

By  this  time  the  dinner  hour  had  almost 
arrived,  but  as  this  only  consisted  of 
bread  and  cheese,  it  was  not  a  lengthy 
meal. 

We  smoked  a  pipe,  and  then  Johnson 
said  we  had  better  get  some  wood  in. 
We  each  took  an  axe  with  a  long  Ameri- 
can handle,  and  looked  about  in  tne  clear- 
ing for  a  suitable  victim. 

"Better  finish  this  one,"  suggested 
Johnson,  pointing  out  a  huge  rata,  which 
la^  on  its  side  like  a  slain  giant,  spreading 
wide  its  massive  branches,  some  of  which 
had  already  been  tackled.  At  first  I  was 
very  clumsv  at  the  work  of  felling.  It  is 
no  easy  task  until  your  hands  are  in  proper 
condition  —  yes,  and  the  muscles  of  your 
arms. 

Of  course,  like  all  beginners,  I  held  the 
instrument  as  tight  as  I  could ;  the  conse- 
quence was  that  every  time  I  struck  the 
tree  the  blow  was  weakened  by  the  strain 
of  my  right  arm  on  the  head  of  the  axe. 
Under  Johnson's  tuition,  however,  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  proper  way  is  to  hold 
tight  to  the  extremity  of  the  handle  with 
the  left  hand,  and  let  the  axe  slip  through 
the  right  till  the  two  hands  are  close  to- 
gether. This  will  give  an  impetus  unat- 
tainable in  any  other  way.  Also  do  not 
put  any  muscular  force  into  the  blow. 
Simply  allow  the  axe  to  do  the  work  by 
its  own  weight.  Take  careful  aim,  and 
never  hurry.  This  is  what  Johnson  told 
me,  and  the  result  of  his  advice  was  that 
my  labor  was  lessened,  and  the  effect 
thereof  increased  a  hundredfold. 

Nevertheless  my  host,  who  had  lost 
most  of  his  respect  for  me  during  the 
process  of  instruction,  informed  me  that 
four  times  the  work  I  did  could  be  done 
in  half  the  time  by  one  man.  I  was  just 
going  to  attack  a  fresh  branch  of  the  fallen 
tree  when  some  one  "  coo-eyed  "  from  the 
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road.  I  think  the  Australian  "  coo-ey 
too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
describe  it.  It  is  a  most  useful  call,  as, 
although  it  can  be  heard  a  considerable 
distance,  it  requires  no  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  But  the 
coo-ey  is  a  knack,  requiring  some  little 
practice  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  John- 
son coo-eyed  back  to  show  that  he  had 
heard,  and  then  despatched  me  to  find  out 
who  it  was  who  was  calling.  This  proved 
to  be  only  the  butcher,  who  had  brought 
up  my  portmanteau.  He  got  out  of  his 
cart  and  gave  me  a  hand  up  to  the  whare 
with  the  trunk. 

This  man  had  a  peculiar  manner  which 
I  have  only  noticed  in  colonists  —  that  is, 
a  complete  disregard  for  the  person  he 
was  addressing.  Had  he  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  me,  he  must  have  recog- 
nized in  me  a  "  new  chum."  Alas !  every- 
body else  did.  But  no.  He  wished  to 
make  certain  remarks,  and  if  his  victim 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  it  would  have 
been  all  the  same. 

"  Not  got  that  bit  of  fence  up  yet  ?  Why, 
you'll  have  the  bullocks  turning  them  logs 
over  presently,  and  then  there'll  be  no 
keeping  them  out  of  the  road."  And 
again :  "  Now  if  I  had  had  the  building  of 
that  'ouse,  I  should  'ave  'ad  the  'ole  of 
this  side  covered  with  hout-ouses,  not  the 
bush  side  —  'taint  no  good  there,  that's 
protected  like  —  but  this  side's  bang  in 
the  wind;"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  He 
gave  me  the  usual  allowance  of  beef  —  a 
pound,  I  think,  was  the  quantity,  and  then 
went  back  to  his  cart  and  drove  on. 

I  began  turning  over  the  contents  of 
my  box,  rather  glad  to  escape  any  more 
felling,  for  my  hands  had  already  begun 
to  blister,  and  my  arms  to  ache.  While  I 
was  so  occupied  Johnson  came  in  by  the 
back  of  the  hut,  his  arms  full  of  chopped 
wood.  Having  deposited  the  logs  in  a 
corner,  he  came  and  stood  over  me  near 
the  portmanteau.  I  pulled  out  a  pair  of  • 
thick  shooting-boots,  and  exhibited  them 
with  pride. 

"  No  good  at  all,"  said  Johnson,  "go  in 
a  week." 

In  this  way  he  disposed  of  most  of  the 
things  which  I  had  brought.  "  Too  good," 
was  his  usual  remark.  Only  two  shirts 
escaped  his  verdict.  These  I  had  bought 
at  Wanganui.  They  were  made  of  very 
thick  serge,  had  double  shoulders,  and 
were  furnished  with  outside  pockets.  "  If 
you  can  stand  such  coarse  stuff  next  your 
skin,  they're  just  the  thing,"  he  said.  He 
wore  flannel  himself.  This  is  the  kit  one 
should  have  "  up  country  :  "  three  or  four 
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stout  flanae]  shirts,  a  pair  of  buckskin  or 
«:orduroy  trousers,  the  onJj  stu£Es  to  willi- 
stand  the  bush ;  a  tweed  cap,  some  thick 
'woollen  socks,  coarse  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, a  stout  leather  belt.  That  is  about 
all  you  will  vear  on  a  bush  farm.  Of 
course  under  certain  circumstances  you 
require  a  feir  more  things  — a  decent  suit 
cf  clothes  to  go  into  the  towns,  a  pair  of 
breeches  for  loag  rides,  and  a  white  shirt 
or  two.  You  should  have  two  pairs  of 
boots  at  least,  like  those  worn  by  an 
ordinary  English  day-laborer.  I  would 
advise  anybody  to  take  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  articles  of  toilet  —  I  mean 
brushes,  combs,  etc.  —  as  if,  later  on,  he 
wishes  to  travel  on  horseback,  he  will  find 
how  little  can  be  squeezed  into  a  swag. 

When  we  had  lost  a  little  time  over  the 
portmanteau  we  washed  and  got  supper 
ready,  cut,  lit,  and  smoked  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  then  my  first  whole  day  in  the 
bush  was  over. 


It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
detuls  of  every-day  life  on  a  small  bush 
farm.  The  routine  is  necessarily  monot- 
onous. But  to  a  man  who  has  passed  half 
his  existence  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world  the  novelty  and  freedom  of 
bush  life  are  not  without  their  attrai  ' 

I   had   been  a  few  days  on  Johi 
farm  when  he  signified  his  intent: 
KOiDg  into   the   town  of  New  Plymouth. 
He  had  some  business  to  transact 

"  My  friend  Gibson  will  look  after  you 
while  I  am  away,"  he  said,  '-and  he  has  a 
lot  of  pheasants  on  his  place  you  can  shoot 
if  you  like." 

He  had  already  pointed  out  Gibson's 
farm  to  me,  and  I  knew  Gibson.  As  soon 
as  JohasoD  had  left  me  I  took  the  breech- 
loader, and  some  cartridges,  with  the  two 
or  three  things  I  required  for  the  night, 
and  set  out 

As  I  approached  Gibson's  whare  I  es- 
pied the  proprietor  seated  on  the  doorstep. 
He  was  apparently  grinding  a  barrel-organ 
made  of  white  wood,  on  which  was  placed 
a  sheet  of  paper  —  the  music,  1  thought. 
But  the  organ  gave  forth  no  sound ;  and 
besides,  how  can  you  read  music  on  a 
barrel-Oi%an  ? 

"  HuoKey  boy,  go  it,you  gay  and  festive 
CQSS,"  I  muttered  to  myself;  quoting  from 
Mark  Twain.  "  Gibson  must  have  got 
D.T."  I  advanced  cautiously,  but  when 
Gibson  saw  me  he  relinquished  the  instru- 
ment, and  came  to  meet  me  with  a  smile 
which  dispelled  my  fears. 

"It  won't    come,"  he   said;    "there's 
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something  wrong  with  the  cream  —  per- 
haps you  will  be  luckier."  Hehad  merely 
been  churning. 

I  sat  down  and  began  turning  the  handle. 


lucky  hand,"  for  in  a  very  few 
felt  the  cream  thickening  in  the  box,  the 
handle  turned  leas  freely,  and  half  a  pound 
or  more  of  butter  was  made. 

But  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  process 
sometimes  1  You  feel  the  butter  "  com- 
ing," you  make  a  false  movement  —  a 
slight  jerk  of  the  arm,  and  the  butter  dis- 
solves into  cream  again.  This  often  goes 
on  for  hours.  A  hltle  hot  water  poured 
in  occasionally  helps  the  cream  to  turn. 
If  there  is  not  enough  cream  to  fill  the 
churn,  so  that  the  beater  may  strike  the 
fluid  at  every  turn,  it  is  better  to  make 
butter  by  tnroing  a  stick  in  an  earthenware 
jar — a  wearying  process,  but  fascinating 
enough  when  you  are  new  to  it. 

Some  cattle  had  got  away  down  a  sort 
of  lane,  and  Gibson  wanted  to  get  them  in 
before  dark.  We  started  oS,  taking  with 
us  his  cattle-dog,  a  sort  of  half-bred  colley. 
We  were  passing  through  a  paddock  in 
which  was  grazing  a  horse. 

As  we  came  near  the  animal  it  put  up 
its  head,  snorted  once  or  twice,  and  then 
dashed  at  us,  standing  on  its  hind  legs 
and  charging  us  with  its  fore  legs  like  a 
kind  of  ram.  I  simply  hopped  over  the 
fence,  but  Gibson  kept  the  beast  oS  with 
his  stock-whip. 

"  Sell  you  that  animal  for  a  tenner,"  said 
Gibson,  *'  a  splendid  beast  to  travel,  and 
sound  as  a  bell." 

"  I  think  not,  thank  you  all  the  same," 
said  I.  And  I  felt  myself  go  down  forty 
per  cent,  in  my  host's  estimation. 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  New  Zealand 
you  hardly  ever  come  across  a  buck- 
jumper.  The  horses  in  these  islands 
occasionally  have  peculiarities  and  awk- 
ward habits,  but  buck-jumping  is  not  one 
of  them.  They  are  too  harshly  treated 
when  they  are  broken  in  ever  to  show 
much  spirit.  A  large  herd  of  horses  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  roam  about  in  the 
bills  or  in  the  bush.    When  a  colt  is  re- 

auired  to  be  broken,  the  whole  herd  is 
riven  into  a  stock-yard.  A  young  horse 
is  singled  out,  and  the  others  driven  oS 
again.  When  the  youngster  finds  himself 
alone  he  often  becomes  very  wild.  I  have 
seen  one  dash  at  a  thick  stockyard  fence, 
and  knock  it  to  pieces  as  though  it  were 
match  vrood. 

If  a  station  hand  or  any  settler  breaks 
in  a  horse,  he  usually  does  so  by  tying  the 
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bead  to  the  tail  by  means  of  a  stout  halter. 
In  this  position  it  is  impossible  for  the 
animal  to  bolt  or  even  kick  much.  It  can 
only  revolve  round  and  round  on  its  own 
axis,  as  it  were.  The  man  encourages 
this  by  shouting  or  cracking  his  stock- 
whip. After  a  time  the  man  changes  the 
halter  so  that  the  head  shall  be  twisted 
on  the  other  side.  Soon  the  animal  be- 
comes quieter.  The  man  substitutes  a 
bridle  for  the  halter,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  is  able  to  get  on  to  the  beast's 
back.  The  Maori  method  is  more  cruel. 
The  horse  is  blindfolded.  A  native  gets 
on  to  the  horse's  back,  and  is  secured 
so  that  he  cannot  come  ofiE  except  inten- 
tionally. The  bandage  is  removed  from 
the  horse's  eyes,  and  the  moment  he  can 
see  he  dashes  off.  He  is  in  a  large  pad- 
dock, surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  so  all 
he  can  do  is  to  go  round  and  round,  and 
of  this  he  soon  tires.  The  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  beast  is  tractable,  but 
sometimes  the  native  is  killed.  This  is  a 
digression. 

We  soon  came  upon  the  cattle  feeding 
by  the  roadside.  Gibson's  dog  was  won- 
derfully good  at  herding,  and  Gibson  was 
smart  enough  with  his  stock-whip,  but  no 
sooner  was  a  cattle  beast  brought  into  the 
road  than  another  one  went  ofiE;  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  get  them  all 
ready  to  drive  back.  There  was  one  bul- 
lock in  particular  which  was  very  nasty. 
He  got  his  back  well  in  the  scrub  and 
repelled  the  dog's  attacks,  occasionally 
making  a  run  at  Gibson  or  me.  At  last  I 
got  in  oehind  him  and  dislodged  him  with 
a  kick.  The  moment  he  saw  the  game 
was  up  he  went  on  quietly  enough  with 
the  rest.  Gibson  and  the  dog  drove  the 
cattle,  whilst  I  walked  in  front  to  prevent 
them  from  going  too  fast  or  breaking  away. 
The  supper  that  night  was  better  than  at 
Johnson's  —  Gibson  went  in  for  dairy 
farming,  usually  a  not  very  paying  busi- 
ness in  New  Zealand.  We  had  milk  in 
our  tea,  and  some  of  the  butter  we  had 
made. 

Gibson  gave  me  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
the  stock-whip.  The  big  heavy  whip  is 
almost  extinct,  and  now  they  use  a  light 
whip  which  is  really  all  that  is  wanted. 
The  lash  of  these  is  only  eight  feet  long, 
if  I  remember  right.  The  handles  are 
made  of  a  hard  wood,  thick  at  the  butt, 
tapering  almost  to  a  point  where  they  join 
the  thong,  which  in  its  turn  is  fine  at  the 
two  ends  and  thick  in  the  middle.  The 
way  to  begin  to  learn  the  use  of  it  is  to 
stand  on  a  stump  or  something  high 
enough  above  the  level  of  the  ground  to 


allow  the  thong  to  fall  straight  This 
enables  you  to  give  the  thong  a  swing, 
then  a  turn  round  your  head,  and  finally  a 
twist  of  the  wrist  which  makes  the  crack. 
As  a  **  new  chum  "  I  was  much  chafifed 
when  I  went  through  this  manoeuvre. 
What  was  worse  was  that  I  often  caught 
myself  a  tremendous  cut  across  the  face, 
or  became  encircled  by  the  thong  like  a 
humming-top.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  use 
the  stock-whip  really  well. 

I  found  Gibson  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  had  a  large  bookshelf  full  of 
useful  books,  all  of  which  he  appeared  to> 
know  by  heart.  He  could  talk  on  almost 
any  subject,  had  a  fair  idea  of  English 
politics,  and  was  altogether  a  most  supe- 
rior individual.  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  it  was  some  love  affair  which  had 
prompted  him  to  seek  the  seclusion  of 
bush  life. 

It  was  with  no  small  regret  that  on  the 
following  day  I  returned  to  my  friend 
Johnson,  who  had  come  back  sooner  than 
he  intended  —  or  I  wished. 

I  spent  altogether  three  weeks  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  waiting  for  remit- 
tances from  England.  When  these  came, 
Johnson  suggested  that,  in  order  to  see 
the  country,  I  should  buy  a  horse  and  ride 
down  to  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island 
to  a  sheep-run  I  intended  to  visit  The 
distance  was  altogether  less  than  three 
hundred  miles,  the  road  being  pretty  good 
all  the  way.  There  were  numerous  town- 
ships to  put  up  at.  The  moment  Johnson 
told  one  of  his  friends  I  wanted  to  buy  a 
horse,  everybody  seemed  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  his.  One  man  offered  me  his  for 
5/.,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Johnson  I 
should  have  bought  it.  A  most  comfort- 
able little  beast  in  its  paces,  —  I  regret  it 
to  this  day.  As  it  was,  I  ended  by  taking 
a  horse  ofiE  the  hands  of  one  of  Johnson's 
particular  friends.  It  was  not  a  good  one, 
but  I  will  not  repay  my  host's  hospitality 
with  ingratitude.  At  all  events,  I  gave 
only  10/.  for  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle,  and 
sold  him  a  few  weeks  afterwards  for  hall 
the  price. 

A  day  or  two  later,  having  completed 
the  few  necessary  preparations  for  my 
long  ride,  Johnson  accompanied  me  as  far 
as  the  nearest  township,  beguiling  the 
way  with  good  advice.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal injunctions  was  to  return  to  England 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  bound  to  sa) 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  he  was  right. 

Now  this  account  may  have  been  mo 
notonous,  but  it  is  as  well,  in  these  days 
of  impecuniosity,  with  the  question  con 
stantly  dinned  into  our  ears,  *'  What  shall 
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we  do  with  our  boys  ?  "  for  "  our  boys  "  to 
know  what  they  may  expect  should  they 
decide  upon  goine  to  New  Zealand. 

It  is  true  that  half  the  young  English- 
men who  emigrate  are  received  in  some 
capacity  on  the  larger  sheep-runs,  but  how 
many  rebel  at  being  ordered  about  by  men 
who,  in  point  of  education,  are  palpably 
their  inferiors !  how  many  think  they 
would  rather  be  captain  of  a  small  ship 
than  boatswain  of  a  large  vessel !  and 
with  this  idea  in  their  heads,  and  a  little 
capital  in  their  pockets,  they  become 
cockatoos. 


From  All  The  Year  Roood. 
A  FORLORN  HOPE. 

"Now,"  said  my  friend.  Monsieur  de 
St.  Blancat,  as,  after  a  long  climb,  we 
halted  on  a  rocky  spur  overlooking  the 
river  Ari^e,  **  now,  look  round  you,  and 
give  me  your  opinion,  as  an  English  offi- 
cer, of  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
point  on  which  we  stand." 

Thus  challenged,  I  looked  critically 
right  and  left,  at  the  tumultuous  torrent 
which  washed  the  base  of  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  we  stood  ;  at  the  mountain 
road  which  wound  painfully  beside  the 
stream  up  the  gorge ;  at  the  wooded  steeps 
which  shut  us  in  on  every  side,  limiting 
our  view  of  the  road  to  a  few  hundred 
yards.     Then  I  replied, — 

*•  The  place  is  inaccessible,  except  by  a 
path  difficult  to  find,  and  more  difficult  to 
follow ;  it  is  admirably  defended  by  the 
river;  it  commands,  at  an  easy  range,  a 
considerable  length  of  the  road  ;  I  should, 
therefore,  say  it  would  be  a  post  of  incom- 
parable value  in  the  improbable  contin- 
gency of  an  enemy  marching  upon  Mas 
d*AziI ;  providing  that  an  efficient  force 
could  be  brought  here,  and  a  small  fort 
built  on  the  site  of  that  ruined  hut" 

Monsieur  de  St.  Blancat  smiled.  **It 
was  not  an  improbable  contingency  which 
suggested  my  question  ;  but  an  historical 
fact.  Our  little  town  of  Mas  d*Azil  has 
I>assed  through  the  danger  you  speak  of ; 
and,  in  her  time  of  need,  it  was  a  force  no 
more  or  less  efficient  than  four  stout- 
hearted peasants  who  stationed  themselves 
bere,  and  held  at  bay  for  three  days  an 
army  of  fourteen  hundred  men.  Let  us 
sit  down  in  the  ruined  hut  where  they 
stored  their  ammunition  and  provisions, 
and  where  they  watched  through  three 
Xkights  of  peril,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  of 


the  many  interesting  legends  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. I  cannot  affix  to  the  story  any  exact 
day  or  year;  for,  though  these  are  the 
days  of  enlightenment  and  free  education, 
the  story  of  the  defence  of  Mas  d'Azil  is 
not  to  be  treated  irreverently  as  a  mere 
fact  which  one  learns  in  class,  and  cata- 
logues with  other  facts.  We  know,  and 
this  suffices,  that  it  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  when  the  king  was  old 
and  his  counsellors  were  evil;  when  the 
name  of  Huguenot  was  a  brand  of  infamy ; 
and  when  those  who  would  not  deny  it 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  lonely  moun- 
tain dwellings,  hiding  until  such  time  as 
the  king's  troops  should  track  them  out 
and  give  them,  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
choice  of  conversion  or  death." 
Then  he  told  me  the  following  story. 

Tradition  does  not  indicate  more  clearly 
than  this  the  date  when  the  Mar^chal  de 
Thymines  received  a  royal  commission  to 
march  as  secretly  as  possible  southward 
from  Toulouse,  across  the  plains,  to  as- 
cend the  narrow  valley  of  the  Ari^e,  and 
to  attack  and  subdue  the  stronghold  o£ 
Mas  d'Azil,  where  the  evil  weeds  of  heresy 
and  schism  had  found  shelter,  and  wer& 
flourishing  in  insolent  security. 

The  march  would  be  long  and  difficult, 
and  the  fortress  —  locked  among  the 
mountains  —  would  be  no  easy  prey ;  but 
the  king's  troopers  were  stout  veterans, 
and,  though  their  leader  was  the  poorest 
of  drawing-room  bravos,  not  a  man  among 
them  doubted  for  a  moment  of  the  issue 
of  the  short,  sharp  campaign. 

For  there  were  no  soldiers  and  no  arms 
among  the  Huguenot  mountaineers,  and 
the  Vicomte  de  St.  Blancat,  an  ancestor  of 
mine,  a  staunch  Huguenot,  who  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  lord  and  protector  of 
the  little  town,  lived  two  days'  journey 
farther  in  the  mountains  on  the  Spanisn 
frontier,  so  that,  before  he  could  be  sum- 
moned and  appear,  all  would  be  over  with 
Mas  d'Azil. 

Secretly  as  the  preparations  were  made, 
however,  vague  rumors  got  abroad  and 
floated  southward,  stirring  men's  minds 
uneasily,  though  without  gaining  general 
credence.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one 
man  who  was  so  far  moved  by  the  dis- 
tant mutterings  of  danger,  as  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  possibility  of  defence. 
This  man  was  Jean  Duson,  who  lived  in 
the  bourg  of  Carlat  le  Comte,  three  leagues 
northward  from  Mas  d'Azil. 

Jean  Duson  was  a  man  of  mark  among 
his  fellows.     In  his  youth  he  had  served 
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the  Marquis  de  Foix,  and  during  the  great 
war  in  Flanders  had  seen  much  of  sol- 
diering. When  peace  was  made,  he  had 
come  back  to  his  native  village,  bringing 
with  him  a  little  daughter  of  ten  years  old, 
whose  Flemish  mother  slept  in  some 
northern  graveyard,  and  who  seemed  more 
than  half  a  foreigner  to  the  numerous 
cousins  of  every  degree  in  the  bourg  of 
Carlat  le  Comte.  She  was  tall  and  fair, 
while  the  village  girls  were  small  and 
dark ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  theirs  were 
brown;  the  costume  she  wore  looked 
strange,  and  the  dialect  she  spoke  sound- 
ed outlandish  to  them.  Nevertheless,  for 
kinship's  sake,  she  was  welcomed,  and 
presently,  for  her  own  sake,  she  was  be- 
loved. 

It  was  now  eight  years  since  Jean  Du- 
son  had  changed  the  sword  for  the  plough- 
share; but  he  had  not  forgotten  his  old 
life,  nor  his  tales  of  battle  and  adventure ; 
while  Jeanne  had  grown  into  a  lovely 
maiden,  with  whom  half  the  lads  in  the 
village,  and  notably  her  three  cousins  — 
Gerard,  Maurice,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Duson 

—  were  head  over  ears  in  love. 

It  would  seem  that  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
was  not  without  a  spice  of  coquetry;  for, 
until  the  memorable  summer  in  which 
these  incredibly  alarming  rumors  were 
afloat,  she  had  treated  all  her  devotees 
with  a  provoking  equality  of  indifference 

—  excepting  her  cousin  Gerard,  and  to 
him  she  had  been  positively  harsh. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  if  this  harshness 
were  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  Gerard's 
conduct ;  the  fact  remains  that  he  and  his 
brothers  were  the  black  sheep,  not  onlv  of 
the  hamlet,  but  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Many  infringements  of  the  forest 
laws  were  vaguely  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
it  was  also  whispered  that  some  of  their 
nocturnal  escapades  had  a  higher  stake 
than  the  red  deer  or  small  game,  and  that 
when  the  contrabandisti  ran  their  risky 
way  to  and  fro  across  the  Spanish  frontier, 
they  often  found  friendly  help  from  the 
three  tall  brothers  Duson  in  the  bourg  of 
Carlat  le  Comte  ;  and  these  rumors  could 
not  possibly  be  favorable  to  Gerard  as  a 

Eretender  to  the  hand  of  the  well-dowered 
elle  of  the  village. 

Now  while  the  good  folk  of  Mas  d'Azil 
were  doing  their  best  to  deal  ostrich-fash- 
ion with  the  alarms  which  came  drifting 
southward  on  the  breath  of  rumor,  Jean 
Duson  was  growing  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  at  the  present  juncture  the 
strength  of  a  wise  man  was  not  "to  sit 
still." 


Not  being  loquacious,  however,  he  soon 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  argue  his  fellow- 
villagers  of  Carlat  le  Comte  into  the  same 
frame  of  mind ;  but  he  took  down  a  couple 
of  long  fowling-pieces  which  he  had  hang- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  while  he  was 
examining  and  cleaning  them,  he  unbur- 
dened his  mind  to  his  daughter  of  the 
bold  plan  he  was  forming,  and  of  the  need 
there  was  to  find  a  few  more  volunteers 
who  would  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the 
danger,  and  lay  down,  if  needful,  their 
lives  for  their  brethren. 

"  Thou  seest,  child,"  he  explained,  "  if 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  would  march  his 
men  down  to  the  opening  of  the  gorge, 
and  post  them  there  with  his  four  great 
field-pieces  ready  for  action,  we  should  be 
safe.  But  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  is  over- 
cautious; he  says  the  king's  troops  are 
merely  en  route  from  Toulouse  to  Per- 
pignan  ;  and  that  any  warlike  preparations 
on  his  part  would  justly  provoke  punish- 
ment. He  will  only  realize  his  error  when 
Monsieur  le  Mar^chal  has  already  entered 
the  valley.  Then  it  will  take  a  messenger 
thirtv-six  hours  to  bear  the  news  to  him; 
anotner  thirty-six  hours  will  be  required 
to  march  his  men  to  Mas  d'Azil  —  three 
whole  days  —  time  enough  for  the  sol- 
diery to  raze  the  town  to  the  ground; 
unless  " 

Then,  as  her  father  unfolded  a  great 
scheme  over  which  he  was  meditating, 
Jeanne's  face  turned  from  white  to  red, 
and  from  red  to  white ;  her  bosom  heaved ; 
her  breath  came  ouick  and  short,  and  the 
tears  ran  unheeded  down  her  burning 
cheeks. 

*'  But  you  cannot  do  it  alone,"  she  said, 
"  and  who  will  help  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  repeated  her  father,  "  who  will 
help  me?  —  that  is  the  question.  Whose 
trust  in  my  leadership  and  in  the  good 
cause  is  great  enough  to  make  him  a  vol- 
unteer in  such  a  forlorn  hope  ?  " 

To  which  doubting  words  Jeanne  gave 
no  reply. 

The  next  day,  as  Gerard  Duson  was 
passing  his  uncle's  house  —  which  he  had 
now  for  many  months  done  with  averted 
eyes  —  he  stopped  short  with  a  start  of 
surprise,  and  not  unpleasant  surprise, 
either.  His  cousin  Jeanne,  who  had 
avoided  him  persistently  for  some  time, 
had  called  to  him  from  the  open  doorway. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Mas  d'Azil,"  he 
said  in  reply.  **Do  you  want  anything 
from  there?' 

"  I  want  something,"  she  said,  "  but  not 
from  Mas  d'Azil.    Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  " 
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"  I  am  in  no  hurry,  Jeanne ;  if  you  want 
anything  of  me  I  am  at  your  service  — 
you  have  only  to  ask." 

But  when  he  had  come  in  through  the 
door  and  stood  in  patient  expectation,  she 
was  silent,  only  looking  at  him  with  anx- 
ious, questionmg  eyes,  and  he  had  full 
leisure  to  observe  that  her  face  was  paler 
than  usual.  **  You  arc  thinking,"  he  said 
presentlv,  **of  what  you  said  to  me  in  the 
vineyard  last  October.  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten it  either;  you  have  not  spoken  to  me 
since,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  have 
changed  the  opinion  you  had  of  me  then. 
I,  too,  feel  still  as  I  spoke  then.  How- 
ever, we  will  put  that  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment. I  see  you  are  in  some  trouble,  and 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  —  if  it  is  so, 
speak  out ;  I  shall  not  say,  '  Jeanne,  you 
treated  me  with  scorn  when  I  asked  some- 
thing of  you ; '  nor  shall  I  put  any  price 
on  my  service." 

He  spoke  gravely  and  proudly,  as  if, 
though  suffering  from  a  sense  of  injustice 
received,  he  would  not  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  to 
her. 

"  You  are  very  generous,  Gerard,"  she 
said  timidly.  '*  I  have  always  thought  that 
of  you ;  what  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you  is 
a  great  thing.  Will  you  do  a  great  deal  if 
I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  he  answered  simply.  "  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  not 
speak  any  longer  in  riddles." 

**And  it  is  not  for  me  —  at  least,  only 
for  me  among  many." 

"  I  have  promised  to  try,  whatever  it  is." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

'*  I  have  risked  my  life  often  ;  once  more 
will  be  no  great  matter." 

"Yes,"  cried  Jeanne,  her  eagerness 
overpowering  her  doubts  at  last,  "you 
have  risked  your  life  more  than  once  for 
a  few  paltry  head  of  game  ;  you  have  run 
your  neck  into  a  noose  for  the  few  francs 
vou  could  earn  by  contraband  dealing. 
You  and  your  brothers  have  proved  your 
courage  in  a  worthless  cause,  and  now, 
not  to  one,  but  to  all  three,  the  opportunity 
is  offered  of  utilizing  your  experience  and 
contempt  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  the 
defence  of  your  home  and  your  own  kin. 
The  attack  on  us  is  certain  —  though 
those  who  ought  to  be  preparing  to  meet 
it  will  not  believe  so.  My  father  is  alive 
to  the  peril  of  delay ;  he  is  only  in  want  of 
two  or  three  able  volunteers  to  enable  him 
to  hold  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  against  the 
lung*s  troops  until  M.  le  Vicomte  can  be 
summoned.     My  father  is  an  old  soldier, 


he  would  not  undertake  this  if  he  did  not 
feel  sure  of  the  result.  Mas  d^Azil  and 
the  valley  will  be  saved  —  those  who  save 
must  not  think  of  themselves.  It  is  a 
hero's  part  that  is  offered  to  you." 

"We  will  go  with  him,"  said  Gerard, 
looking  full  into  her  flashing  eyes.  "I 
will  talk  to  Maurice  and  Jean  Baptiste. 
Jean  Baptiste  has  a  nasty  cough ;  the 
mother  is  unhappy  about  it,  and  wants 
him  not  to  expose  himself  any  more  on 
the  mountains  at  night;  before  he  begins 
to  nurse  himself  he  must  make  one  more 
sally.  Now  good  morning,  my  cousin,  un- 
less you  have  something  more  to  say." 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  more,  except  that 
I  am  glad  you  bear  no  malice  about  what 
I  said  in  the  vineyard.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
a  little  hard." 

"  So  you  were,"  replied  Gerard  simply. 

"  I  shall  never  say  such  hard  things  of 
you  again. 

"Thank  you,  Jeanne,"  he  answered. 
Then,  without  any  more  words,  he  went 
out,  taking  along  the  road  to  Mas  d'Azil  a 
burden  of  thoughts,  in  which  speculations 
as  to  his  uncle's  plan  of  defence  out- 
weighed conjectures  respecting  Jeanne's 
change  of  manner  towards  him. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Jean  Duson 
found  efficient  help  to  carry  out  his  design, 
and  after  considerable  consultation  and 
preparation,  everything  was  planned,  pro- 
vided, and  put  in  order. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  the  Dusons 
reconnoitred  the  valley  before  they  fixed 
on  this  rock  on  which  we  are  seated  as  the 
most  advantageous  position  they  could 
man,  and  decided  on  storing  their  home- 
cast  bullets  and  all  the  powder  they  could 
collect,  with  provisions  for  several  days, 
in  this  hut.  Nor  do  I  know  if  they  sent 
out  spies,  nor  how  they  gained  informa- 
tion concerning  the  march  of  the  attacking 
force ;  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  they  were 
here  ready  when  the  great  moment  came 
—  when  the  head  of  Mardchal  de  Th6- 
mines's  column  turned  that  curve  which 
you  see  to  your  right,  and  advanced  jaun- 
tily and  unconcernedly  as  men  might  ad- 
vance on  their  w^ay  to  certain  victory.  In 
twenty  paces,  as  you  see,  the  first  line 
was  within  range  of  four  well-aimed  guns 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  brushwood  up 
above  the  further  bank  of  the  river. 

Softly  the  elder  Duson  gave  the  word. 
There  was  a  puff  of  smoke ;  a  sharp  re- 
port echoed  from  side  to  side  of  the  valley. 
A  cry  of  angry  dismay,  mingled  with 
groans  of  agony,  rose  from  the  road ;  and 
four  men  out  of  the  two  front  lines  rolled 
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ID  the  dust,  stricken  down  by  unerring 
marksmen. 

The  gay  march  halted  in  confusion,  and 
every  man  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
surroundings.  There  was  the  silent,  empty 
road,  winding  onwards ;  the  lonely,  wooded 
steeps  on  either  side ;  the  river  swollen  by 
the  melted  snow.  The  smoke  had  been 
driven  down  the  summer  wind,  and  no 
living  thing  was  visible.  Meanwhile  the 
little  band  had  reloaded,  and  taken  fresh 
aim ;  the  confusion  of  surmise  and  vitupe- 
ration was  interrupted  by  a  second  volley, 
and  once  more  four  stalwart  troopers  fell 
mortally  wounded.  It  was  obvious  now 
that  some  one  was  concealed  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  river ;  but  how  many,  or 
whereabouts  in  the  masses  of  brushwood 
which  covered  the  rocks,  was  not  so  easy 
to  discern. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  vanguard 
ordered  a  volley  to  be  lired  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shots.  The  Dusons  crouched 
behind  a  breastwork  of  earth  which  they 
had  thrown  up,  and,  had  the  aim  from  be- 
low been  faultless,  instead  of  at  random, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Before  the 
smoke  of  the  discharge  had  cleared  away 
they  fired  again,  with  the  same  deadly 
result  as  before,  and  by  that  time  the 
skirmish  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun. 
Time  after  time  the  soldiery  raked  the 
precipice  opposite  with  no  result  but  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition;  time  after  time 
the  Dusons  discharged  and  loaded  their 
guns  —  which,  by  the  way,  they  had  pro- 
cured from  Gerard's  friends,  the  contra- 
bandist! —  each  time  with  loss  to  the 
enemy. 

When  news  was  carried  to  the  mar^chal 

—  who  was  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  —  that  the  mountain  was  full  of  des- 

Cerate  peasants,  and  that  the  troops  were 
eing  shot  down  like  so  many  quails,  he 
fave  orders  that  the  infantry  should  fall 
ack  and  that  the  cavalry  should  charge 
past  the  ambush. 

The  infantry  were  not  sorry  to  carry 
out  their  part  of  the  instructions;  then 
the  cavalry  attempted  their  share,  but  as 
soon  as  tney  came  within  range  of  that 
deadly  fire  they  fell,  by  twos,  by  threes, 
and  by  fours,  till  the  narrow  road  was  en- 
cumbered with  wounded  men  and  horses. 
A  council  of  war,  therefore,  was  called ; 
the  mar^chal  decided  to  retreat  to  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  and  halt  there  for  the 
night,  and,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to 
bring  his  cannon  —  he  had  three  pieces 

—  to  bear  upon  the  point  from  which  it 
was  now  apparent  that  the  firing  pro- 
ceeded. 


The  Dusons,'  on  their  part,  saw,  wit 
the  utmost  thankfulness,  the  effect  of  the! 
first  day's  work.  While  the  messenge; 
who  had  been  despatched  to  the  vicomt< 
had  been  making  his  way  over  the  moui 
tains,  the  invaders  had  not  gained  on 
foot  of  the  valley,  and  were,  moreovei 
totally  ignorant  of  the  numbers  and  eft 
ciency  of  the  force  which  baffied  thei 
march. 

But  their  success  did  not  blind  them  t 
their  weakness  and  danger.  They  hear 
in  the  darkness  the  great  field-pieces  be 
ing  dragged  into  position,  one  shot  fror 
which  would  shatter  their  slight  earth 
work.  So  all  night  long  they  labored  t 
strengthen  their  primitive  fortifications 
and,  at  dawn,  when  all  was  still,  the; 
snatched  an  hour's  rest. 

AH  the  following  day  the  unequal  battl 
went  on.  The  gunners  were  shot  dowi 
as  they  served  the  guns.  More  than  one 
the  great  cannon-balls,  rebounding  fron 
the  rocks,  did  mischief  to  the  troops  ;  bu 
the  Dusons  escaped  without  a  graze.  Th 
second  evening  closed  in,  and  again  th 
mardchal  had  to  order  a  bivouac  on  thi 
same  spot. 

On  that  second  day  Jean  Baptiste  ha< 
not  been  a  very  active  warrior.  Hi 
physical  force  had  fallen  far  short  of  hi 
courage,  and  he  had  had  to  retire,  fain 
and  weary,  from  the  action  long  befor 
the  cannonade  ceased.  As  he  lay  in  th( 
hut  he  bethought  him  that  the  miquelets 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  sent  out  t 
explore  the  mountain  to  discover  thei 
position,  and  to  surround  and  destro 
them. 

You  remember,  my  good  friend,  tha 
you  found  the  path  which  led  us  hithe 
uncommonly  difficult  and  rough  ;  so  i 
would  be,  Jean  Baptiste  knew,  to  th 
miquelets;  nevertheless,  as  the  path  es 
isted,  there  existed  also  a  possibility  th2 
it  might  be  found  and  followed  ;  an 
this  perilous  possibility  must  be  provide 
against. 

When  the  day  was  over  and  the  soldier 
had  again  fallen  back,  a  consultation  o 
this  important  point  was  held,  and  it  wa 
decided  that  the  course  of  the  strean 
along  whose  margin  we  climbed,  must  b 
turned  out  of  its  oed,  so  as  to  render  ii 
visible,  and  almost  impracticable,  the  a 
ready  very  little  used  path.  "And  that, 
said  Jean  Duson,  "  must  be  the  work  c 
Jean  Baptiste.  He  has  rested ;  we  othei 
must  husband  our  force  for  a  long  day 
fighting  to-morrow." 

*  Sharpshooters. 
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So  it  was  done ;  and  by  daybreak  where 
the  rugged  ascent  had  been,  a  wild  cata- 
ract swept  its  way  between  the  roots  of  the 
evergreen  oaks. 

All  that  day  the  firing  continued,  with 
the  same  almost  incredible  results  —  re- 
member  this  is  a  story  true  to  the  letter  — 
but  there  were  still  at  least  a  nieht  and  a 
day  to  pass  before  the  vicomte  s  troops 
could  reach  Mas  d*Azil,  and  the  Dusons 
had  observed  that  a  considerable  body  of 
miquelets  was  absent  from  the  army.  It 
was  true  that  the  precautions  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  increased  their  safety ;  but 
there  remained  the  risk  that,  after  having 
held  out  the  requisite  time,  they  might 
find  their  retreat  to  Carlat  le  Bourg  cut 
off.  Therefore,  when  for  the  third  time 
the  mar^chal  ordered  his  force  to  bivouac, 
Gerard  Duson  volunteered  to  go  to  see 
if  the  way  to  the  village  were  still  open, 
while  Jean  and  Maurice  slept,  and  Jean 
Baptiste,  who  had  again  rested  in  the 
afternoon,  kept  watch. 

G^rard^s  expedition  was  an  undertaking 
of  no  small  difficulty.  In  the  dark,  and  at 
the  risk  of  stumbling  across  the  miquelets 
anywhere  and  at  any  moment,  he  had  to 
make  his  way  through  obstacles  which 
you  are  just  now  quite  in  the  mood  to  ap- 
preciate. I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  length 
he  safely  reached  the  hillside  on  which 
the  village  stands. 

A  few  glimmering  lights  told  him  that 

all  was  not  deserted.    He  sought  out  in 

the  dimness  the  big  house  at  the  end  of 

the  village,  which  belonged  to  Jean  Du- 

lion.     A  light  gleamed  there ;  Jeanne  was 

matching  —  praying  for  them,  no  doubt; 

perhaps  her  prayers  had  guided  his  peril- 

-ous  path  just  now.     He  would  go  to  her 

^^nd  tell  her  that  all  had  gone  well,  and 

^bat  there  was  good  hope  of  final  sue- 


«« 


It  is  I,  Jeanne,*'  he  called  out  reassur- 
ingly, when  he  had  tapped  on  the  door, 
-^nd  Jeanne,  white-faced,  and  trembling 
*^ith  hope  and  fear,  opened  to  him. 

••  I  have  come  with  good  news,"  he 
"^ent  on  —  "we  are  all  safe,  and  safe  we 
^ope  to  remain.  Jean  Baptiste  is  too 
'^eak  to  fight  much ;  but  when  he  has  to 
^ve  up,  we  are  enough  without  him.  By 
%o-nQorrow  evening  the  vicomte 's  troops 
'^ll  be  at  Mas  d^Azil,  and  we  shall  come 
-down  to  join  the  defence.  In  the  mean 
t^ime  you  must  all  get  to  the  town  as  quickly 
^s  possible ;  there  is  a  scouring  party  on 
the  mountains,  the  village  is  no  longer 
«fe." 

"And  you,"  she  replied  anxiously,  "will 


it  be  safe  for  you  to  return  if  the  soldiers 
arc  on  the  alert  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied  stoutly,  "ours  is  the 
good  cause,  and  your  prayers  will  be  with 
me." 

"Yes,  Gerard,  I  shall  pray  and  watch 
until  I  see  you  again.  May  Heaven  hear 
my  prayers."  Then,  before  he  turned  to 
go,  she  added :  "  This  is  no  time  to  think 
of  ourselves  ;  still,  I  must  ask  you  to  for- 
give me  for  the  angry  words  I  spoke  once, 
and  the  angry  silence  that  I  kept  after- 
wards." 

"  Let  us  both  forgive,  Jeanne,"  he  an- 
swered promptly,  "and  when  the  time 
comes  to  speak  of  such  things  again,  let 
me  hope  for  a  kinder  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  you  then." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  pale  face 
glowed,  her  sad  eyes  lighted  up  as  she 
held  out  both  hands  to  him.  He  came 
closer  to  her. 

"Jeanne,  I  must  not  linger;  Heaven  be 
with  thee,  my  own  lass/'  And,  as  he 
spoke,  he  wrapped  his  strong  arms  round 
her,  and  pressed  his  betrothal  kiss  on  her 
forehead.  In  another  moment  he  was 
once  more  on  the  dark  hillside,  and  Jeanne 
was  alone,  weeping  tears  of  joy,  and  min- 
gling her  half-despairing  petition  with 
sweet  thanksgivings. 

If  Gerard's  descent  from  the  hut  had 
been  perilous,  his  return  was  doubly  so. 
Twice  he  had  to  evade  parties  of  scouts, 
and  the  dawn  had  stolen  over  the  sky  be- 
fore he  reached  the  last  precipice,  down 
which,  in  default  of  the  path,  he  had  to 
scramble.  Here,  however,  the  risk  was, 
so  to  speak,  over ;  and  he  might  scramble 
boldly  without  dreading  the  result  of  every 
bough  that  snapped  or  every  stone  that 
rattled. 

Behind  their  primitive  fortifications 
Jean  Duson  and  Maurice  had  been  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  weary,  and  Jean  Bap- 
tiste, who  had  slept  during  the  previous 
afternoon,  was  using  every  endeavor  to 
fulfil  conscientiously  the  omce  of  sentinel. 
But  his  weakness  overpowered  him ;  again 
and  again  he  found  that  his  agitated 
thoughts  were  assuming  the  incoherent 
form  of  a  dream.  Suddenly  he  was  aroused 
from  this  semi-waking  state  by  a  clatter 
of  falling  rocks.  Some  one  was  approach- 
ing; was  even  now  climbing  over  the 
earthwork.  The  miquelets  had  ferreted 
them  out;  it  was  all  over  with  them.  Ill 
and  weary  as  he  was  he  resolved  to  die 
hard.  Calling  the  others,  he  levelled  his 
gun  and  took  deadly  aim  at  the  intruder, 
whom  he  now  saw  in  the  faint  light.  A 
cry  of  dismay  rang  out,    "My  brother. 
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what  hast  thou  done  ?  "  and  Jean  Duson 
reached  the  earthwork  in  time  to  receive 
the  wounded  man  in  his  arms. 

"Gerard,  Gerard!"  wailed  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  *'  speak,  thou  art  not  badly  hurt  ?  *' 

His  only  reply  was  a  mournful  shake 
of  the  head,  while  his  uncle  endeavored 
vainly  to  staunch  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  a  wound  in  his  side. 

"  Canst  thou  give  thy  report  ?  "  the  old 
man  asked  tenderly;  "it  were  bitter  to 
die  for  nothing." 

•*At  present  you  can  retreat,"  gasped 
the  dying  man;  "but  the  miquelets  are 
close  nere  —  they  will  find  us  without  fail. 
You  must  go  at  once  —  before  daylight. 
Twice  I  was  nearly  in  their  hands.  You 
have  done  enough." 

"  We  cannot  go,  my  son,  and  leave  you 
here." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  said  still  more  feebly. 
"  I  am  a  dead  man." 

"  And  I  am  an  old  man.  A  few  years 
are  all  I  have  left.  I  shall  not  strive  to 
save  them.  I  shall  stay  here  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  fire  a  shot." 

"And  I,"  said  Jean  Baptiste,  "who  am 
marked  out  for  an  early  death,  I  do  not 
care  to  live  with  my  brother's  blood  on 
my  head.     I  stay  also." 

"Then  Maurice  must  go,"  whispered 
Gerard ;  "  the  cause  cannot  spare  us  all." 

So,  after  much  urging,  Maurice  did  go ; 
and,  as  he  reached  Carlat  le  Comte  in 
safety,  the  particulars  of  the  story  were 
by  his  means  preserved  in  the  village  tra- 
dition. 

The  other  Dusons  died  the  deaths  of 
martyrs  on  this  very  spot ;  for  the  mique- 
lets found  the  way  to  the  hut,  and  killed 
them  without  mercy. 

When  the  signal  was  waved  from  this 
point  that  the  troops  had  taken  it,  the 
army  advanced  with  great  caution,  and 
dread  of  other  ambushes,  and  reached 
Mas  d*Azil  a  few  hours  after  the  town  had 
been  fully  prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  unsuccessful  blockade,  however, 
and  the  terrible  hardships  endured  by  the 
besieged,  are  not  part  of  the  story  I  wished 
you  to  hear.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Dusons  had  not  died  in  vain,  and  that 
the  king's  troops  did  not  take  Mas  d'Azil. 

"  And  Jeanne  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  felt  one 
touch  was  still  wanting  to  the  record. 

"Jeanne,"  replied  Monsieur  de  St. 
Blancat,  "kept  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  her  lover;  that  she  would  watch  and 
pray  till  she  met  him  again.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  lodestar  by  which  she  shaped 
her  course  was  not  a  forlorn  hope." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centon^ 
THE  DECAY  OF  LYING:   A  DIALOGUE. 

BY  OSCAR  WILDE. 

Scene.  —  The  Library  of  a  Country  House  in 

England, 
Persons.  —  Cyril  and  Vivian. 

Cyril  {coming  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow from  the  terrace).  My  dear  Vivian, 
don*t  coop  yourself  up  ail  day  in  the 
library.  It  is  a  perfectly  lovely  afternoon. 
Let  us  go  and  lie  on  the  grass  and  smoke 
cigarettes  and  enjoy  nature. 

Vivian,  Enjoy  nature !  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  entirely  lost  that  faculty. 
People  tell  us  that  art  makes  us  love  na- 
ture more  than  we  loved  her  before ;  that 
it  reveals  her  secrets  to  us ;  and  that  aftei 
a  careful  studv  of  Corot  and  Constable  we 
see  things  in  her  that  had  escaped  us.  My 
own  experience  is  that  the  more  we  study 
art,  the  less  we  care  for  nature.  What  art 
really  reveals  to  us  is  nature's  lack  of  de- 
sign, her  curious  crudities,  her  extraordi- 
nary monotony,  her  absolutely  unfinished 
condition.  When  I  look  at  a  landscape  I 
cannot  help  seeing^  all  its  defects.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us,  however,  that  nature  is 
so  imperfect,  as  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  no  art  at  all.  Art  is  our  spirited  pro- 
test, our  gallant  attempt  to  teach  nature 
her  proper  place.  As  for  the  infinite 
variety  of  nature,  that  is  a  pure  myth.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  nature  herself,  bui 
in  the  imagination,  or  fancy,  or  cultivatec 
blindness,  of  the  man  who  looks  at  her. 

C  Well,  you  need  not  look  at  the  land 
scape.  You  can  lie  on  the  grass  anc 
smoke  and  talk. 

V,  But  nature  is  so  uncomfortable 
Grass  is  hard  and  lumpy  and  damp,  and 
full  of  horrid  little  black  insects.  Why 
even  Maple  can  make  you  a  more  comfort 
able  seat  than  nature  can.  Nature  pale: 
before  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  I  don' 
complain.  If  nature  had  been  comforta 
ble,  mankind  would  never  have  inventec 
architecture,  and  I  prefer  houses  to  th< 
open  air.  In  a  house  we  all  feel  of  th< 
proper  proportions.  Everything  is  sut 
ordinated  to  us,  fashioned  for  our  us 
and  our  pleasure.  Egotism  itself,  whicl 
is  so  necessary  to  a  proper  sense  of  hu 
man  di^^nity,  is  absolutely  the  result  c 
indoor  life.  Out  of  doors  one  become 
abstract  and  impersonal.  One's  indivic 
uality  absolutely  leaves  one.  And  the 
nature  is  so  indifferent,  so  unappreciativi 
Whenever  I  am  walking  in  the  park  hen 
I  always  feel  that  I  am  no  more  to  natur 
than  the  cattle  that  browse  on  the  slope 
or  the  burdock  that  blooms  in  the  ditcl 
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Nothing  IS  clearer  than  that  nature  hates 
mincL  Thinking  is  the  most  unhealthy 
thing  in  the  world,  and  people  die  of  it 
just  as  of  any  other  disease.  Fortunately, 
in  England  at  least,  it  is  not  catching. 
Our  splendid  physique  as  a  people  is  en- 
tirely due  to  our  national  stupidity.  I 
only  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  this 
great  historic  bulwark  of  our  happiness 
for  naany  years  to  come  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  beginning  to  be  over-edu- 
cated ;  at  least  everybody  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  learning  has  taken  to  teaching  — 
that  is  really  what  our  enthusiasm  for 
education  has  come  to.  In  the  mean  time 
you  had  better  go  back  to  your  wearisome 
uncomfortable  nature,  and  leave  me  to 
correct  my  proofs. 

C.  Writing  an  article !  That  is  not 
very  consistent  after  what  you  have  just 
said. 

V,  Who  wants  to  be  consistent  ?  The 
dullard  and  the  doctrinaire,  the  tedious 
people  who  carry  out  their  principles  to 
the  bitter  end  of  action,  to  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  practice?  Not  I.  Like 
Emerson,  I  write  over  the  door  of  my 
library  the  word  "Whim."  Besides,  my 
article  is  really  a  most  salutary  and  val- 
uable warning.  If  it  is  attended  to,  there 
may  be  a  new  renaissance  of  art. 
c.  What  is  the  subject  ? 
V.  I  intend  to  call  it  "  The  Decay  of 
Lying :  a  Protest." 

C.  Lying!  I  should  have  thought  our 
politicians  kept  up  that  habit. 

V.  I  assure  you  they  do  not.  They 
never  rise  beyond  the  level  of  misinter- 
pretation, and  actually  condescend  to 
prove,  to  discuss,  to  argue.  How  di£Eer- 
ent  from  the  temper  of  the  true  liar,  with 
his  frank,  fearless  statements,  his  superb 
irresponsibility,  his  healthy,  natural  dis- 
dain of  proof  of  any  kind !  After  all, 
what  is  a  fine  lie  ?  Simply  that  which  is 
its  own  evidence.  If  a  man  is  sufficiently 
unimaginative  to  produce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  a  lie,  he  might  just  as  well  speak 
the  truth  at  once.  No,  the  politicians 
won't  do,  and  besides,  what  I  am  pleading 
for  is  lying  in  art  Shall  I  read  you  what 
1  have  written  ?  It  might  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

C  Certainly,  if  you  give  me  a  cigarette. 
Thanks.  By  the  way,  what  magazine  do 
you  intend  it  for? 

V.   For  the  Retrospective  Review.     I 

think  I  told  you  that  we  had  revived  it. 

C  Whom  do  you  mean  by  **  we  "  ? 

V.    Oh,  the  Tired  Hedonists  of  course. 

It  is  a  club  to  which  I  belong.    We  are 

supposed  to  wear  faded  roses  in  our  but- 


ton-holes when  we  meet,  and  to  have  a  sort 
of  cult  for  Domitian.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  eligible.  You  are  too  fond  of  simple 
pleasures. 

C  I  should  be  black-balled  on  the 
ground  of  animal  spirits,  I  suppose  ? 

K  Probably.  Besides,  you  are  a  little 
too  old.  We  don't  admit  any  one  who  is 
of  the  usual  age. 

C  Well,  I  should  fancy  you  are  all  a 
good  deal  bored  with  each  other. 

V.  We  are.  That  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  club.  Now,  if  you  promise  not  to 
interrupt  too  often,  I  will  read  you  my 
article. 

C.  {flinging  himself  down  on  the  sofa\ 
All  right. 

V,  (reading  in  a  very  clear^  musical 
voice),  "  The  Decay  op  Lying  :  a  Pro- 
test. One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
curiously  commonplace  character  of  most 
of  the  literature  of  our  age  is  undoubtedly 
the  decay  of  lying  as  an  art,  a  science,  and 
a  social  pleasure.  The  ancient  historians 
gave  us  delightful  fiction  in  the  form  of 
fact ;  the  modern  novelist  presents  us  with 
dull  facts  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  The 
blue-book  is  rapidly  becoming  his  ideal 
both  for  method  and  manner.  He  has  his 
tedious  document  humain^  his  miserable 
little  coin  de  la  creation,  into  which  he 
peers  with  his  microscope.  He  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Librairie  Nationale,  or  at  the 
British  Museum,  shamelessly  reading  up 
his  subject.  He  has  not  even  the  courage 
of  other  people's  ideas,  but  insists  on  go- 
ing directly  to  life  for  everything,  and 
ultimately,  between  encyclopedias  and 
personal  experience,  he  comes  to  the 
ground,  having  drawn  his  types  from  the 
family  circle  or  from  the  weekly  washer- 
woman, and  having  acquired  an  amount  of 
useful  information  from  which  he  never, 
even  in  his  most  thoughtful  moments,  can 
thoroughly  free  himself. 

"The  loss  that  results  to  literature  in 
general  from  this  false  ideal  of  our  time 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  People  have 
a  careless  way  of  talking  about  a  *  born 
liar,'  just  as  they  talk  about  a  *  born  poet,' 
But  in  both  cases  they  are  wrong.  Lying 
and  poetry  are  arts  —  arts,  as  Plato  saw, 
not  unconnected  with  each  other  —  and 
they  require  the  most  careful  study,  the 
most  disinterested  devotion.  Indeed,  they 
have  their  technique,  just  as  the  more 
material  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
have,  their  subtle  secrets  of  form  and 
color,  their  craft-mysteries,  their  deliberate 
artistic  methods.  As  one  knows  the  poet 
by  his  fine  music,  so  one  can  recognize  the 
liar  by  his  rich  rhythmic  utterance,  and  in 
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neither  case  will  the  casual  inspiration  of 
the  moment  suffice.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
practice  must  precede  perfection.  But  in 
modern  days  while  the  fashion  of  writing; 
poetry  has  become  far  too  common,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  discouraged,  the 
fashion  of  lying  has  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. Many  a  young  man  starts  in  life 
with  a  natural  gift  for  exaggeration  which, 
if  nurtured  in  coneenial  and  sympathetic 
surroundings,  or  by  the  imitation  of  the 
best  models,  mieht  grow  into  something 
really  great  and  wonderful.  But,  as  a 
rule,  he  comes  to  nothing.  He  either  falls 
into  careless  habits  of  accuracy^—" 

C  My  dear  Vivian! 

V,  Please  don^t  interrupt  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  '*  He  either  falls  into  care- 
less habits  of  accuracy,  or  takes  to  fre- 
quenting the  society  oi  the  aged  and  the 
well  informed.  Both  things  are  equally 
fatal  to  his  imagination,  as  indeed  they 
would  be  fatal  to  the  imagination  of  any- 
body, and  in  a  short  time  he  develops  a 
morbid  and  unhealthy  faculty  of  truth- 
telling,  begins  to  verify  all  statements 
made  in  his  presence,  has  no  hesitation  in 
contradicting  people  who  are  younger  than 
himself,  and  often  ends  by  writing  novels 
which  are  so  like  life  that  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly believe  them.  This  is  no  isolated 
instance  that  we  are  giving.  It  is  simply 
one  example  out  of  many;  and  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  to  check,  or  at  least 
to  modify,  our  monstrous  worship  of  facts, 
art  will  become  sterile,  and  beauty  will 
pass  away  from  the  land. 

"Even  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
that  delightful  master  of  delicate  and  fan- 
ciful prose,  is  tainted  with  this  modern 
vice,  for  we  positively  know  no  other  name 
for  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  robbing 
a  story  of  its  reality  by  trying  to  make  it 
too  true,  and  *  The  Black  Arrow '  is  so 
inartistic  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
anachronism  to  boast  of,  while  the  trans- 
formation of  Dr.  Jekyll  reads  dangerously 
like  an  experiment  out  of  the  Lancet, 
As  for  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who  really  has, 
or  had  once,  the  makings  of  a  perfectly 
magnificent  liar,  he  is  now  so  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  genius  that  when  he 
does  tell  us  anything  marvellous,  he  feels 
bound  to  invent  a  personal  reminiscence, 
and  to  put  it  into  a  footnote  as  a  kind  of 
cowardly  corroboration.  Nor  are  our  other 
novelists  much  better.  Mr.  Henry  James 
writes  fiction  as  if  it  was  a  painful  duty, 
and  wastes  upon  mean  motives  and  imper- 
ceptible 'points  of  view  *  his  neat  literary 
style,  his  felicitous  phrases,  his  swift  and 
caustic    satire.      Mrs.  Oliphant   prattles 


pleasantly  about  curates,  lawn-tennis  par- 
ties, domesticity,  and  other  wearisome 
things.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  immo- 
lated himself  upon  the  altar  of  local  color. 
He  is  like  the  ladv  in  the  French  comedy 
who  is  always  talking  about  ie  beau  del 
d^Italie,  Besides,  he  has  fallen  into  a 
bad  habit  of  uttering  moral  platitudes.  At 
times  he  is  almost  edifying.  *  Robert 
Elsmere'is  of  course  a  masterpiece  —  a 
masterpiece  of  the  genre  ennuyeux^  the 
one  form  of  literature  that  the  English 
people  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy.  Indeed 
it  is  only  in  England  that  such  a  novel 
could  be  possible.  As  for  that  great  and 
daily  increasing  school  of  novelists  for 
whom  the  sun  always  rises  in  the  East 
End,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
them  is  that  they  find  life  crude,  and  leave 
it  raw. 

"  In  France,  though  nothing  so  deliber- 
ately tedious  as  *  Robert  Elsmere  *  has 
been  produced,  things  are'  not  much  bet- 
ter.    M.  Guy  de   Maupassant,   with   his 
keen   mordant  irony  and  his  hard  vivid 
style,  strips  life  of  the  few  poor  rags  that 
still  cover  her,  and  shows  us  foul  sore  and 
festering  wound.     He  writes  lurid   little 
tragedies  in  which  everybody  is  ridicu- 
lous; bitter  comedies  at  which  one  can- 
not laugh  for  very  tears.     M.  Zola,  true  to 
the  lofty  principle  that  he  lays  down  in 
one  of  his  pronunciamientos  on  literature, 
*  L'homme  de  g^nie  n*a  jamais  de  Tesprit/ 
is  determined  to  show  tnat,  if  he  has  not 
got  genius,  he  can  at  least  be  dull.     And 
how  well  he  succeeds !     He  is  not  with- 
out power.     Indeed  at  times,  as  in  'Ger- 
minal,* there  is  something  almost  epic  in 
his  work.     But  his  work  is  entirely  wrong 
from  beginnintr  to  end,  and  wrong  not  on 
the  ground  of  morals  but  on  the  ground 
of  art.     From  any  ethical  standpoint  his 
work  is  just  what  it  should  be.     He  is 
perfectly  truthful,  and  describes   things 
exactly  as  they  happen.     What  more  can 
any  moralist  desire  ?    I  have  no  sympathy 
at  all  with  the  moral  indignation  of  our 
time  against   M.  Zola.     It  is  simply  the 
rage  of  Caliban  on  seeing  his  own  face  in 
a  glass.     But  from  the  standpoint  of  art, 
what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  author 
of    *  L'Assommoir,'    *  Nana,'    and    *  Pot- 
Bouille'?    Nothing.      Mr.   Ruskin   once 
described  the  characters  in  George  £liot*s 
novels  as  being  like  the  sweepings  of  a 
Pentonville  omnibus,  but  M.  Zola's  char- 
acters are  much  worse.    They  have  their 
dreary  vices,  and  their  drearier  virtures. 
The  record  of  their  lives  is  absolutely 
without  interest.    Who  cares  what  hap- 
pens to  them?    'In  literature  we  require 
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dislJQclioD,  charm,  beauty,  and  imagina- 
tive power.  We  don't  want  to  be  harrowed 
and  disgusted  with  an  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  lower  orders.  M.  Daudet 
is  better.  He  has  esprit,  a  light  touch, 
and  ao  amusing  style.  But  he  has  lately 
committed  literary  suicide.  Nobody  can 
possibly  care  for  Delobelle  with  his  // 
faut  iutter  pour  Part,  or  for  Valmajour 
with  his  eternal  refrain  about  the  night- 
ingale, or  for  the  poet  in  '  Jacic'  with  his 
molt  cruels,  now  that  we  have  learned 
irom  'Vingt  Ans  de  ma  Vie  littiraire' 
that  these  characters  were  taken  directly 
from  life.  To  me  they  seem  to  have 
suddenly  lost  all  their  vitality,  all  the  few 
qualities  they  ever  possessed.  The  only 
real  people  are  the  people  who  never  eX' 
isted,  and  if  a  novelist  is  base  enough  to 
eo  to  life  for  his  personages,  he  should  at 
least  pretend  that  they  are  creations  and 
not  boast  of  them  as  copies.  As  for  M. 
Paul  Bourget,  the  master  of  the  roman 
psycholepqite,  he  commits  the  error  of 
imagining  that  the  men  and  women  of 
modern  life  are  capable  of  being  infinitely 
analyzed  for  an  innumerable  series  of 
chapters.  In  point  of  fact  what  is  inter- 
esting about  people  in  good  society  — 
and  M.  Bourget  never  moves  out  of  the 
Faubourg  —  is  the  mask  that  each  one  of 
them  wears,  not  the  reality  that  lies  be- 
hind the  mask.  It  is  a  humiliating  con- 
fessioQ,  but  we  are  all  of  us  made  out  of 
the  same  stuff.  In  Falslafi  there  is  some- 
thing of  Hamlet,  in  Hamlet  there  is  not  a 
little  of  Falstaff.  The  fat  knight  has  his 
moods  of  melancholy,  and  the  young 
prince  his  moments  of  coarse  humor. 
Where  we  differ  from  each  other  is  purely 
in  accidentals ;  in  dress,  in  manner,  tone 
of  voice,  personal  appearance,  tricks  of 
habit,  and  the  like.  The  more  one  ana. 
lyzes  people,  the  more  all  reasons  for 
analysis  disappear.  Sooner  or  later  one 
comes  to  that  dreadful  universal  thing 
called  human  nature.  Indeed,  as  any  one 
who  has  ever  worked  among  the  poor 
knows  only  too  well,  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  no  mere  poet's  dream,  it  is  a  ter- 
rible reality  ;  and  if  a  writer  insists  upon 
analyzing  the  upper  classes  he  might  just 
as  well  write  of  match-girls  and  coster- 
raoDgers  at  once."  However,  my  dear 
Cyril,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  further  on 
this  point.  I  quite  admit  that  modern 
novels  have  many  good  points.  All  I  sav 
is  that,  as  a  cla?s,  they  are  quite  unreaa- 
able. 

C.  That  is  certainly  a  very  grave  quali- 
fication, but  I  must  say  that  T  think  yovi 
are  rather  unfair  in  some  of  your  stric- 


tures. I  like  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  for  1 
stance.  Not  that  I  can  look  upoa  it  as 
serious  work.  As  a  statement  of  tl 
problems  that  confront  the  earnest  Chri 
tian  it  is  ridiculous  and  antiquated.  It 
simply  Arnold's  "  Literature  and  Dogma 
with  the  literature  left  out.  It  is  as  mu( 
behind  the  age  as  Paley's  "Evidences 
or  Colenso's  method  of  Biblical  exegesi 
Nor  could  anything  be  less  impressii 
than  the  unfortunate  hero  gravely  herali 
iug  a  dawn  that  rose  long  ago,  and  f 
completely  missing  its  true  signilicant 
that  he  proposes  to  carry  on  the  businc! 
of  the  old  firm  under  the  new  name.  0 
the  other  hand,  it  contains  several  clevi 
caricatures,  and  a  heap  of  delightful  qui 
tations,    and     Green's     philosophy  


expressing  my  surprise  that  you  have  sai 
nothing|about  the  two  novelists  whom  yo 
are  always  reading,  Balzac  and  Gear| 
Meredith,  Surely  they  are  realists,  bot 
of  them  ? 

V.  Ah!  Meredith!  Wbo  can  deHr 
him?  His  style  is  chaos  illumined  t 
flashes  of  lightning.  As  a  writer  he  hi 
mastered  everything,  except  language  ;  ; 
a  novelist  he  can  do  everything,  exce| 
tell  a  story  ;  as  an  artist  he  is  everythinj 
except  articulate.  Somebody  in  Shak 
speare  —  Touchstone,  I  think  —  talli 
about  a  man  who  is  always  breaking  hi 
shins  over  his  own  wit,  and  it  seems  I 
me  that  this  might  serve  as  the  basis  of 
criticism  of  Meredith's  style.  But  wha 
ever  he  is,  he  is  not  a  realist.  Or  rathi 
I  would  say  that  he  is  a  child  of  reaiisi 
who  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  h 
father.  By  deliberate  choice  he  has  mac 
himself  a  romanticist.  He  has  refused  I 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  after  all,  eve 
if  the  man's  fine  spirit  did  not  revo 
against  the  noisy  assertions  of  realisn 
his  style  would  be  quite  sufficient  of  itse 
to  keep  life  at  a  respectful  distance.  £ 
'  1  means  he  has  planted  round  his  garde 

hedge  full  of  thorns,  and  with  sow 
wonderful  roses.  As  for  Balzac,  he  wa 
a  most  remarkable  combination  of  th 
Stic  temperament  with  the  scientiB 
spirit.  The  latter  he  bequeathed  to  h 
disciples  ;  the  former  was  entirely  his  owi 
The  difference  between  such  a  book  i 
M.  Zola  "  L'Assommoir "  and  Balzac 
jsions  Perdoes  "  is  the  difference  b 
tween  unimaginative  realism  and  imasrin; 

e   reality.     "  All    Balzac's  characters, 

d  Baudelaire, "  are  gifted  with  the  sail 

ardor  of  life  that  animated   himself.     A 

fictions    are    as   deeply    colored    i 
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dreams.  Each  raind  is  a  weapon  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  with  will.  The  very  scull- 
ions have  genius."  A  steady  course  of 
Balzac  reduces  our  living  friends  to  shad- 
ows, and  our  acquaintances  to  the  shad- 
ows of  shades.  His  characters  have  a 
kind  of  fervent,  fiery-colored  existence. 
They  dominate  us  and  defy  scepticism. 
One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  my  life  is 
the  death  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr^  It  is 
a  grief  from  which  I  have  never  been  able 
completely  to  rid  myself.  But  Balzac  is 
no  more  a  realist  than  Holbein  was.  He 
created  life,  he  did  not  copy  it.  I  admit, 
however,  that  he  set  far  too  high  a  value 
on  modernity  of  form,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  book  of  his  that,  as  an 
artistic  masterpiece,  can  rank  with  *'Sa- 
lammbd,"or  "  Esmond," or  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  or  the  "Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne." 

C  Do  you  object  to  modernity  of  form 
then? 

K  Yes.  It  is  a  huge  price  to  pay  for  a 
very  poor  result.  Pure  modernity  of 
form  is  always  somewhat  vulgarizing.  It 
cannot  help  being  so.  The  public  imagine 
that,  because  they  are  interested  in  their 
immediate  surroundings,  art  should  be  in- 
terested in  them  also,  and  should  take 
them  as  her  subject-matter.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  they  are  interested  in  these  things 
makes  them  unsuitable  subjects  for  art. 
The  only  beautiful  things,  as  somebody 
once  said,  are  the  things  that  do  not  con- 
cern us.  As  long  as  a  thing  is  useful  or 
necessary  to  us,  or  affects  us  any  way, 
either  for  pain  or  for  pleasure,  or  appeals 
strongly  to  our  sympathies,  or  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  art.  To 
art^s  subject-matter  we  should  be  more  or 
less  indifferent.  We  should,  at  any  rate, 
have  no  preferences,  no  prejudices,  no 
partisan  feeling  of  any  kind.  It  is  exactly 
because  Hecuba  is  nothing  to  us  that  her 
sorrows  are  such  an  admirable  motive  for 
a  tragedy.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the 
whole  history  of  literature  sadder  than 
the  artistic  career  of  Charles  Reade.  He 
wrote  one  beautiful  book, "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  a  book  as  much  above 
**  Roroola  "  as  "  Romola  "  is  above  "  Dan- 
iel Deronda,"  and  wasted  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  be  modern,  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  state  of  our 
convict  prisons  and  the  management  of 
private  lunatic  asylums.  Charles  Dickens 
was  depressing  enough  in  all  conscience 
when  he  tried  to  arouse  our  sympathy  for 
the  victims  of  the  poor-law  administration  ; 


but  Charles  Reade,  an  artist,  a  scholar,  a 
man  with  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  raging 
and  roaring  over  the  abuses  ot  modern 
life  like  a  common  pamphleteer  or  a  sen- 
sational journalist,  is  really  a  sight  for  the 
angels  to  weep  over.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
Cyril,  modernity  of  form  and  modernity  of 
subject-matter  are  entirely  and  absolutely 
wrong.  We  have  mistaken  the  common 
livery  of  the  age  for  the  vesture  of  the 
Muses,  and  spend  our  days  in  the  sordid 
streets  and  hideous  suburbs  of  our  vile 
cities  when  we  should  be  out  on  the  hill- 
side with  Apollo.  Certainly  we  are  a  de- 
graded race,  and  have  sold  our  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  facts. 

C  There  is  something  in  what  you  say, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
amusement  we  may  find  in  reading  an 
absolutely  modern  novel,  we  have  rarely 
an^  artistic  pleasure  in  re-reading  it.  And 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  rough  test  of  what 
IS  literature  and  what  is  not.  H  one  can- 
not enjoy  reading  a  book  over  and  over 
again,  there  is  no  good  reading  it  at  all. 
But  what  do  you  say  about  the  return  to 
life  and  nature  ?  This  is  the  panacea  that 
is  always  being  recommended  to  us. 

V,  {taking  up  his  proofs),  I  will  read 
you  what  I  say  on  that  subject  The  pas- 
sage comes  later  on  in  the  article,  but  I 
may  as  well  read  it  now  :  — 

"  The  popular  cry  of  our  time  is  :  *  Let 
us  return  to  life  and  nature ;  they  will  re- 
create art  for  us,  and  send  the  red  blood 
coursing  through  her  veins  ;  they  will  give 
her  feet  swiftness  and  make  her  hand 
strong.'  But,  alas  I  we  are  mistaken  in 
our  amiable  and  well-meaning  e£forts. 
Nature  is  always  behind  the  age  ;  and  as 
for  life,  she  is  the  solvent  that  breaks  up 
art,  the  enemy  that  lays  waste  her  house." 

C  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
nature  is  always  behind  the  age  ? 

V,  Well,  perhaps  that  is  rather  obscure. 
What  I  mean  is  this.  If  we  take  nature 
to  mean  natural  simple  instinct  as  op- 
posed to  self-conscious  culture,  the  work 
produced  under  this  influence  is  always 
old-fashioned,  antiquated,  and  out  of  date. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  nature  as 
the  collection  of  phenomena  external  to 
man,  people  only  discover  in  her  what 
they  bring  to  her.  She  has  no  suggestions 
of  her  own.  Wordsworth  went  to  the 
lakes,  but  he  was  never  a  lake  poet.  He 
found  in  stones  the  sermons  he  had  already 
hidden  there.  He  went  moralizing  about 
the  district,  but  his  good  work  was  pro- 
duced when  he  returned,  not  to  nature,  but 
to  poetry.     Poetry  gave  him  "  Laodamia," 
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and  the  fine  sonnets,  and  the  *'  Ode  to  Im- 
mortality," and  nature  gave  him  *'  Martha 
Ray  "  and  "  Peter  Bell/' 

C.  I  think  that  view  might  be  ques- 
tioned. I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  ^Mmpulse  from  a  vernal  wood,''  though 
of  course  the  artistic  value  of  such  an  im- 
pulse depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of 
temperament  that  receives  it  However, 
proceed  with  your  article. 

y.  {reading).  "  Art  begins  with  abstract 
decoration,  with  purely  imaginative  and 
pleasurable  work  dealing  with  what  is 
unreal  and  non-existent.  This  is  the  first 
stage.  Then  life  becomes  fascinated  with 
this  new  wonder,  and  asks  to  be  admitted 
into  the  charmed  circle.  Art  takes  life  as 
part  of  her  rough  material,  recreates  it, 
and  refashions  it  in  fresh  forms,  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  fact,  invents,  imag- 
ines, dreams,  and  keeps  between  herself 
and  reality  the  impenetrable  barrier  of 
beautiful  style,  of  decorative  or  ideal  treat- 
ment. The  third  stage  is  when  life  gets 
the  upper  hand,  and  drives  art  out  into 
the  wilderness.  This  is  the  decadence, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  we  are  now  su£Eer- 
ing. 

**  Take  the  case  of  the  English  drama. 
At  first  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  dra- 
matic art  was  abstract,  decorative,  and 
mythological.    Then  she  enlisted  life  in 
her  service,  and  using  some  of  life's  exter- 
nal forms,  she  created  an  entirely  new  race 
of  beings,  whose  sorrows  were  more  terri- 
ble than  any  sorrow  man  has  ever  felt, 
whose  joys  were  keener  than  lovers'  joys, 
who  had  the  rage  of  the  Titans  and  the 
calm  of  the  gods,  who  had  monstrous  and 
marvellous  sins,  monstrous  and  marvel- 
lous virtues.    To  them  she  gave  a  lan- 
guage different  from  that  of  actual  life,  a 
language  full  of  resonant  music  and  sweet 
rhythm,  made  stately  by  solemn  cadence, 
or  made  delicate  by  fanciful  rhyme,  jew- 
elled with  wonderful  words,  and  enriched 
i¥ith  lofty  diction.    She  clothed  her  chil- 
dren in  strange  raiment  and  gave  them 
masks,  and  at  her  bidding  the  antique 
world  rose  from  its  marble  tomb.    A  new 
Caesar  stalked  through  the  streets  of  risen 
JRome,  and  with  purple  sail  and  flute-led 
oars  another  Cleopatra  passed  up  the  river 
to  Antioch.     Old  myth,  and  legend,  and 
dream,  took  form  and  substance.    History 
"was   entirely    rewritten,   and    there   was 
liardly  one  of  the  dramatists  who  did  not 
recognize  that  the  object  of  art  is  not  sim- 
ple truth  but  complex  beauty.     In    this 
they  were  perfectly  right.    Art  herself  is 
simply  a  form  of  exaggeration ;  and  selec- 
tion, which  is  the  very  spirit  of  art,  is 


nothing  more  than  an  intensified  mode  of 
over-emphasis. 

**  But  life  soon  shattered  the  perfection 
of  the  form.  Even  in  Shakespeare  we  can 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  shows 
itself  by  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the 
blank  verse  in  the  later  plays,  by  the  pre- 
dominance given  to  prose,  and  by  the 
over-importance  assigned  to  characteriza- 
tion. The  passages  in  Shakespeare^ 
and  they  are  many  —  where  the  language 
is  uncouth,  vulgar,  exaggerated,  fantastic, 
obscene  even,  are  due  entirely  to  life  call- 
ing for  an  echo  of  its  own  voice,  and  re- 
jecting the  intervention  of  beautiful  style, 
through  which  alone  it  should  be  allowed 
to  find  expression.  Shakespeare  is  not  by 
any  means  a  flawless  artist.  He  is  too 
fond  of  going  directly  to  life,  and  borrow- 
ing life's  natural  utterance.  He  forgets 
that  when  art  surrenders  her  imagina- 
tive medium  she  surrenders  everything, 
Goethe  says  somewhere,  — 

In  der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meis- 
ter, 

Mt  is  in  working;  within  limits  that  the 
master  reveals  himself,'  and  the  limita- 
tion, the  very  condition,  of  any  art  is 
style.  However,  we  will  not  linger  any 
longer  over  Shakespeare's  realism.  *  The 
Tempest'  is  the  best  of  palinodes.  All 
that  we  desired  to  point  out  was,  that  the 
magnificent  work  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  artists  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution,  and  that  if  it 
drew  some  of  its  strength  from  using  life 
as  rough  material,  it  drew  all  its  weakness 
from  using  life  as  an  artistic  method.  As 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  substitution  of 
an  imitative  for  a  creative  medium,  this 
surrender  of  an  imaginative  form,  we  have 
the  modem  English  melodrama.  The 
characters  in  these  plays  talk  on  the  stage 
exactly  as  they  would  talk  o£E  it ;  they  are 
taken  directly  from  life  and  reproduce  its 
vulgarity  down  to  the  smallest  detail ;  they 
have  the  gait,  manner,  costume,  and  ac- 
cent of  real  people ;  they  would  pass  un- 
noticed in  a  third-class  railway  carriage. 
And  yet  how  wearisome  the  plays  are ! 
They  do  not  succeed  in  producing  even 
that  impression  of  reality  at  which  they 
aim,  and  which  is  their  only  reason  for 
existing.  As  a  method  realism  is  a  com- 
plete failure. 

"  What  is  true  about  the  drama  and  the 
novel  is  no  less  true  about  those  arts  that 
we  call  the  decorative  arts.  The  whole 
history  of  decorative  art  in  Europe  is  the 
record  of  the  struggle  between  Oriental- 
ism, with  its  frank  rejection  of  imitation, 
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its  love  of  artistic  convention,  its  dislike 
to  the  actual  representation  of  any  object 
in  nature,  and  our  own  imitative  spirit. 
Wherever  the  former  has  been  paramount, 
as  in  Byzantium,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  by 
actual  contact,  or  in  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  we  have 
had  beautiful  and  imaginative  work  in 
which  the  visible  things  of  life  are  trans- 
muted into  artistic  conventions,  and  the 
things  that  life  has  not  are  invented  and 
fashioned  for  her.  But  wherever  we  have 
returned  to  life  and  nature,  our  work  has 
always  become  vulgar,  common,  and  un- 
interesting. Modern  tapestry,  with  its 
atrial  efEects,  its  elaborate  perspective,  its 
broad  expanses  of  waste  sky,  its  faithful 
and  laborious  realism,  has  no  beauty  what- 
soever. The  pictorial  glass  of  Germany 
is  absolutely  detestable.  We  are -begin- 
ning to  weave  possible  carpets  in  England, 
but  only  because  we  have  returned  to  the 
method  and  spirit  of  the  East.  Our  rugs 
and  carpets  of  twenty  years  ago,  with  their 
healthy  national  feeling,  their  inane  wor- 
ship of  nature,  their  sordid  reproductions 
of  visible  objects,  have  become,  even  to 
the  Philistine,  a  source  of  laughter.  A 
cultured  Mahomedan  once  remarked  to 
me,  *You  Christians  are  so  occupied  in 
misinterpreting  the  fourth  commandment 
that  you  have  never  thought  of  making  an 
artistic  application  of  the  second.'  He 
was  perfectly  right,  and  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this :  the  proper  school  to 
learn  art  in  is  not  life  hut  art*'* 

And  now  let  me  read  you  a  passage 
which  deals  with  the  commonplace  char- 
acter of  our  literature :  — 

"It  was  not  always  thus.  We  need  not 
say  anything  about  the  poets,  for  they, 
with  the  unfortunate  exception  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  have  always  been  faithful  to 
their  high  mission,  and  are  universally 
recognized  as  being  absolutely  unreliable. 
But  in  the  works  of  Herodotus,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  shallow  and  ungenerous  at- 
tempts of  modern  sciolists  to  verify  his 
history,  may  be  justly  called  the  *  Father 
of  Lies ; '  in  the  published  speeches  of 
Cicero  and  the  biographies  of  Suetonius ; 
in  Tacitus  at  his  best ;  in  Pliny's '  Natural 
History  ; '  in  Hanno's  *  Periplus ; '  in  all 
the  early  chronicles;  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints  ;  in  Froissart  and  Sir  Thomas  Mal- 
ory ;  in  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo ;  i  n 
Olaus  Magnus,  and  Aldrovandus,  and  Con- 
rad Lycosthenes,  with  his  magnificent 
*  Prodigiorum  et  Ostentorum  Chronicon  ; ' 
in  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini;  in  the  memoirs  of  Casanuova;  in 
Defoe's  *  History  of  the  Plague ; '  in  Bos- 


well's  *  Life  of  Johnson ; '  in  Napoleon's 
despatches,  and  in  the  works  of  our  own 
Carlyle,  whose  *  French  Revolution '  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  historical  ro- 
mances ever  written,  facts  are  either  kept 
in  their  proper  subordinate  position,  or 
else  entirely  excluded  on  the  general 
ground  of  dulness.  Now  everything  is 
changed.  Facts  are  not  merely  finding  a 
footing  in  history,  but  they  are  usurping 
the  domain  of  fancy,  and  have  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  romance.  Their  chilling  touch 
is  over  everything.  They  are  vulgarizing 
mankind.  The  crude  commercialism  of 
America,  its  materializing  spirit,  its  indif* 
ference  to  the  poetical  side  of  things,  and 
its  lack  of  imagination  and  of  high,  unat- 
tainable ideals,  are  entirely  due  to  that 
country  having  adopted  for  its  national 
hero  a  man  who  according  to  his  own 
confession  was  incapable  of  telling  a  lie,, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  story 
of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry- 
tree  has  done  more  harm,  and  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time,  than  any  other  moral  tale 
in  the  whole  of  literature." 

C  My  dear  boy  I 

V,  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  true,  and  the 
amusing  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
the  story  of  the  cherry-tree  is  an  absolute 
myth.  However,  you  must  not  think  that 
I  am  too  despondent  about  the  artistic 
future  of  America  or  of  our  own  country* 
Listen  to  this :  — 

**  That  some  change  will  take  place  be- 
fore this  centurv  has  drawn  to  its  close^ 
we  have  no  doubt  whatsoever.  Bored  by 
the  tedious  and  improving  conversation 
of  those  who  have  neither  the  wit  to  exag- 
gerate nor  the  genius  to  romance,  tired  of 
the  intelligent  person  whose  reminiscences 
are  always  based  upon  memory,  whose 
statements  are  invariably  limited  by  proba- 
bility, and  who  is  at  any  time  liable  to  be 
corroborated  by  the  merest  Philistine  who 
happens  to  be  present,  society  sooner  or 
later  must  return  to  its  lost  leader,  the 
cultured  and  fascinating  liar.  Who  he 
was  who  first,  without  ever  having  gone 
out  to  the  rude  chase,  told  the  wondering 
cave-men  at  sunset  how  he  had  dragged 
the  megatherium  from  the  purple  dark- 
ness of  its  jasper  cave,  or  slain  the  mam- 
moth in  single  combat  and  brought  back 
its  gilded  tusks,  we  cannot  tell,  and  not 
one  of  our  modern  anthropologists,  with 
all  their  much-boasted  science,  has  had 
the  ordinary  courage  to  tell  us.  What- 
ever was  his  name  or  race,  he  was  certainly 
the  true  founder  of  social  intercourse. 
For  the  aim  of  a  liar  is  simply  to  charm, 
to  delight,  to  give  pleasure.    He   is  the 
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very  basis  of  civilized  society,  and  without 
him  a  dinner-party,  even  at  the  mansions 
of  the  great,  is  as  dull  as  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Society  or  a  debate  at  the  Incor- 
porated Authors. 

"  Nor  will  he  be  welcomed  merely  by  so- 
ciety. Art,  breaking  from  the  prison-house 
of  realism,  will  run  to  greet  him  and  will 
kiss  his  false,  beautiful  lips,  knowing  that 
he  alone  is  in  possession  of  the  great  secret 
of  all  her  manifestations,  the  secret  that 
truth  is  entirely  and  absolutely  a  matter 
of  style.  While  life  —  poor,  probable,  un- 
interesting human  life  —  tired  of  repeating 
herself  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  scientific  historians,  and  the 
compilers  of  statistics  in  general,  will  fol- 
low meekly  after  him,  and  try  to  reproduce, 
in  her  own  simple  and  untutored  way, 
some  of  the  marvels  of  which  he  talks. 

"  No  doubt  there  will  always  be  critics 
who,  like  a  recent  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review^  will  gravely  censure  the  teller  of 
fairy-tales  for  his  defective  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  who  will  measure  imagina- 
tive work  by  their  own  lack  of  any  imagi- 
native faculty,  and  who  will  hold  up  their 
inkstained  hands  in  horror  if  some  honest 
gentleman,  who  has  never  been  farther 
than  the  yew-trees  of  his  own  garden,  pens 
a  fascinating  book  of  travels  like  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  or,  like  great  Raleigh,  writes 
a  whole  history  of  the  world,  in  prison, 
and  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
past.  To  excuse  themselves  they  will  try 
to  shelter  under  the  shield  of  him  who 
made  Prospero  the  magician,  and  gave 
him  Caliban  and  Ariel  as  his  servants, 
who  heard  the  tritons  blowing  their  horns 
round  the  coral  reefs  of  the  enchanted 
isle  and  the  fairies  singing  to  each  other  in 
a  wood  near  Athens,  who  led  the  phantom 
kings  in  dim  procession  across  the  misty 
Scottish  heath,  and  hid  Hecate  in  a  cave 
with  the  weird  sisters.  They  will  call 
upon  Shakespeare — they  always  do  — 
and  will  quote  that  hackneyed  passage 
about  art  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature, 
iorfi;etting  that  this  unfortunate  aphorism 
is  deliberately  said  by  Hamlet  in  order  to 
convince  the  bystanders  of  his  absolute 
insanity  in  art-matters." 

C  Ahem  1  Ahem !  Another  cigarette, 
please. 

V,  My  dear  fellow,  whatever  you  may 
say,  it  is  merely  a  dramatic  utterance,  and 
ao  more  represents  Shakespeare*s  real 
Tiews  upon  art  than  the  speeches  of  lago 
represent  his  real  views  upon  morals. 
But  let  me  get  to  the  end  of  the  passage  : 

"Art  finds  her  own  perfection  witnin, 
and  not  outside,  herself.    She  is  not  to  be 


judged  by  any  external  standard  of  resem- 
blance. She  is  a  veil,  rather  than  a  mir- 
ror. She  has  flowers  that  no  botanist 
knows  of,  birds  that  no  museum  possesses. 
She  makes  and  unmakes  many  worlds,  and 
can  draw  the  moon  from  heaven  with  a 
scarlet  thread.  Hers  are  the  *  forms 
more  real  than  living  man,*  and  hers  the 
great  archetypes  of  which  things  that  have 
existence  are  but  unfinished  copies.  Na- 
ture has,  in  her  eyes,  no  laws,  no  uniform- 
ity. She  can  work  miracles  at  her  will, 
and  when  she  calls  monsters  from  the 
deep  they  come.  She  can  bid  the  almond- 
tree  blossom  in  winter,  and  send  the  snow 
upon  the  ripe  cornfield.  At  her  word  the 
frost  lays  its  silver  finger  on  the  burning 
mouth  of  June,  and  the  winged  lions  creep 
out  from  the  hollows  of  the  Lydian  hills. 
The  dryads  peer  from  the  thicket  as  she 
passes  by,  and  the  brown  fauns  smile 
strangely  at  her  when  she  comes  near 
them.  She  has  hawk-faced  gods  that  wor- 
ship her,  and  the  centaurs  gallop  at  her 
side." 

C  Is  that  the  end  of  this  dangerous 
article  ? 

V.  No.  There  is  one  more  passage, 
but  it  is  purely  practical.  It  simply  sug- 
gests some  methods  by  which  we  could 
revive  this  lost  art  of  lying. 

C  Well,  before  you  read  me  that,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  life,  "  poor, 
probable,  uninteresting  human  life,"  will 
try  to  reproduce  the  marvels  of  art?  1 
can  quite  understand  your  objection  to  art 
being  treated  as  a  mirror.  You  think  it 
would  reduce  genius  to  the  position  of  a 
cracked  looking-glass.  But  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  seriously  believe 
that  life  imitates  art,  that  life  in  fact  is  the 
mirror,  and  art  the  reality? 

V,  Certainly  I  do.  Paradox  though  it 
may  seem  —  and  parado.\es  are  always 
dangerous  things  —  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  life  imitates  art  far  more  than 
art  imitates  life.  We  have  all  seen  in 
our  own  day  in  England  how  a  certain 
curious  and  fascinating  type  of  beauty, 
invented  and  emphasized  by  two  imag- 
inative painters,  has  so  influenced  life  that 
whenever  one  goes  to  a  private  view  or  to 
an  artistic  salon  one  sees  here  the  mystic 
eyes  of  Rossetti*s  dream,  the  long  ivory 
throat,  the  strange,  square-cut  jaw,  the 
loosened  shadowy  hair  that  he  so  ardently 
loved,  there  the  sweet  maidenhood  of 
"The  Golden  Stair,"  the  blossom-like 
mouth  and  weary  loveliness  of  the  "  Laus 
Amoris,"  the  passion-pale  face  of  An- 
dromeda, the  thin  hands  and  lithe  beauty 
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of  the  Vivien  in  *•  Merlin's  Dream."  And 
it  has  always  been  so.  A  great  artist 
invents  a  type,  and  life  tries  to  cop^  it,  to 
reproduce  it  in  a  popular  form,  like  an 
enterprising  publisher.  Neither  Holbein 
nor  Vandyck  found  in  England  what  they 
have  given  us.  They  brought  their  types 
with  them,  and  life  with  her  keen  imitative 
faculty  set  herself  to  supply  the  master 
with  models.  The  Greeks,  with  their 
quick  artistic  instinct,  understood  this, 
and  set  in  the  bride's  chamber  the  statue 
of  Hermes  or  of  Apollo,  that  she  might 
bear  children  like  the  works  of  art  that 
she  looked  at.  They  knew  that  life  gains 
from  art  not  merely  spirituality,  depth  of 
thought  and  passion,  soul-turmoil  or  soul- 
peace,  but  that  she  can  form  herself  on 
the  very  lines  and  colors  of  art,  and  can 
reproduce  the  dignity  of  Pheidias  as  well 
as  the  grace  of  Praxiteles.  Hence  came 
their  objection  to  realism.  They  disliked 
it  on  purely  social  grounds.  They  felt 
that  it  inevitably  makes  people  ugly,  and 
they  were  perfectly  right.  We  try  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  race  by  means 
of  eood  air,  sunlight,  wholesome  w^ater, 
ana  hideous  bare  buildings  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  people.  But  these  things 
merely  produce  health,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce beauty.  For  this  art  is  required, 
and  the  true  disciples  of  the  great  artist 
are  not  his  studio-imitators,  but  those  who 
become  like  his  works  of  art,  be  they 
plastic  as  in  Greek  days,  or  pictorial  as 
in  modern  times ;  in  fact,  life  is  art's  best, 
art's  only  pupil. 

As  it  is  with  the  visible  arts,  so  it  is 
with  literature.  The  most  obvious  and 
the  vulgarest  form  in  which  this  is  shown 
is  in  the  case  of  the  silly  boys  who,  after 
reading  the  adventures  of  Jack  Sheppard 
or  Dick  Turpin,  pillage  the  stalls  of  un- 
fortunate applewomen,  break  into  sweet- 
shops at  night,  and  alarm  old  gentlemen 
who  are  returning  from  the  city,  by  leap- 
ing out  on  them,  with  black  masks  and 
loaded  revolvers.  This  interesting  phe- 
nomenon, which  always  occurs  after  the 
appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  either  of 
the  books  I  have  named,  is  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  literature  on 
the  imagination.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  imagination  is  essentially  creative 
and  always  seeks  for  a  new  form.  The 
hoy  burglar  is  simply  the  inevitable  result 
of  life's  imitative  instinct.  He  is  fact, 
occupied,  as  fact  usually  is,  with  trying  to 
reproduce  Action,  and  what  we  see  in  him 
is  repeated  on  an  extended  scale  through 
the  whole  of  life.  Schopenhauer  has  ana- 
lyzed the  pessimism   that    characterizes 


modern  thought,  but  Hamlet  invented  it. 
The  world  has  become  sad  because  a 
puppet  was  once  melancholy.  The  Nihil- 
ist, that  strange  martyr  who  has  no  faith, 
who  goes  to  the  stake  without  enthusiasm, 
and  dies  for  what  he  does  not  believe  in, 
is  a  purely  literary  product.  He  was  in- 
vented by  Tourg^nieff,  and  completed  by 
Dostoienski.  Robespierre  came  out  of 
the  pa&;es  of  Rousseau,  as  surely  as  the 
People  s  Palace  rose  out  of  the  debris  of  a 
novel.  Literature  always  anticipates  life. 
It  does  not  copy  it,  but  moulds  it  to  its 
purpose.  The  nineteenth  century,  as  we 
know  it,  is  largely  an  invention  of  Balzac. 
Our  Luciens  de  Rubempr^,  our  Rastign- 
acs,  and  De  Marsays,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  **  Com^die  Humaine."  We 
are  merely  carrying  out,  with  footnotes 
and  unnecessary  additions,  the  whim  or 
fancy  of  a  great  novelist.  I  once  asked 
a  laay,  who  knew  Thackeray  intimately, 
whether  he  had  had  any  model  for  Becky 
Sharp.  She  told  me  that  Becky  was  an 
invention,  but  that  the  idea  of  the  character 
had  been  partly  suggested  by  a  governess 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ken- 
sington Square,  and  was  the  companion 
of  a  very  selfish  and  rich  old  woman.  I 
inquirea  what  became  of  the  governess 
and  she  replied  that,  oddly  enough,  some 
years  after  the  appearance  of  "Vanity 
Fair,"  the  governess  ran  away  with  the 
nephew  of  the  lady  with  whom  she  was 
living,  and  for  a  short  time  made  a  great 
splash  in  society,  quite  in  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley's  style,  andentirely  by  Mrs.  Raw- 
don Crawley's  methods.  Ultimately  she 
came  to  grief,  disappeared  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  used  to  be  occasionally  seen  at 
Monte  Carlo  and  other  gambling-places. 
The  noble  gentleman  from  whom  the  same 
great  sentimentalist  drew  Colonel  New- 
come  died  a  few  months  after  "  The  New- 
comes  "  had  reached  a  fourth  edition,  with 
the  word  "  Adsum  "  on  his  lips.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Stevenson  published  his  curious 
psychological  story  of  transformation,  a 
friend  of  mine,  called  Mr.  Hyde,  was  in 
the  north  of  London,  and  being  anxious  to 
get  to  a  railway  station,  he  took  what  he 
thought  was  a  short  cut,  lost  his  way,  and 
found  himself  in  a  network  of  mean,  evil- 
looking  streets.  Feeling  rather  nervous 
he  was  walking  extremely  fast,  when  sud- 
denly out  of  an  archway  ran  a  child  right 
between  his  legs.  The  child  fell  on  the 
pavement,  he  tripped  over  it,  and  tram- 
pled upon  it.  Being  of  course  very  much 
frightened  and  not  a  little  hurt,  it  began 
to  scream,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole 
street  was  full  of  rough  people  who  kept 
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poaring  out  of  the  houses  like  ants.  They 
surrounded  him,  and  asked  him  his  name. 
He  was  just  about  to  give  it  when  he  sud- 
denly remembered  the  opening  incident  in 
Mr.  Stevenson's  story.  He  was  so  filled 
with  horror  at  having  realized  in  his  own 
person  that  terrible  scene,  and  at  having 
done  accidentally  what  the  Mr.  Hyde  of 
fiction  had  done  with  deliberate  intent, 
that  be  ran  away  as  hard  as  he  could  go. 
He  was,  however,  very  closely  followed, 
and  he  finally  took  refuge  in  a  surgery, 
the  door  of  which  happened  to  be  open, 
where  he  explained  to  a  young  man,  ap- 
parently an  assistant,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  exactly  what  had  occurred.  The 
crowd  was  induced  to  go  away  on  his 
giving  them  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear  he  left.  As 
he  passed  out,  the  name  on  the  brass 
door-plate  of  the  surgery  caught  his  eye. 
It  was"Jekyll." 

Here  the  imitation  was  of  course  acci- 
dental. In  the  following  case  the  imita- 
tion was  self-conscious.  In  the  year  1879, 
just  after  I  had  left  Oxford,  I  met  at  a 
reception  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  a  lady  who  interested  me 
very  much,  not  merely  in  appearance,  but 
in  nature.  What  interested  me  most  in 
her  was  her  strange  vagueness  of  charac- 
ter. She  seemed  to  have  no  personality 
at  all,  but  simply  the  possibility  of  many 
types.  Sometimes  she  would  give  herself 
up  entirely  to  art,  turn  her  drawing-room 
into  a  studio,  and  spend  two  or  three  days 
a  week  at  picture-galleries  or  museums. 
Then  she  would  take  to  attending  race- 
meetings,  would  wear  the  most  norsey 
clothes,  and  talk  about  nothing  but  bet- 
ting. She  was  a  kind  of  Proteus,  and  as 
much  a  failure  in  all  her  transformations 
as  the  sea-god  was  when  Odysseus  got 
liold  of  him.  One  day  a  serial  began  in 
one  of  the  French  magazines.  At  that 
time  I  used  to  read  serial  stories,  and  I 
"veil  remember  the  shock  of  surprise  I  felt 
-^hen  I  came  to  the  description  of  the 
lieroine.  She  was  so  like  my  friend  that 
I  brought  her  the  magazine,  and  she  rec- 
ognized herself  in  it  immediately,  and 
seemed  fascinated  by  the  resemblance.  I 
should  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  the  story 
"was  translated  from  the  Russian,  so  that 
the  author  had  not  taken  his  type  from  my 
friend.  Well,  to  put  the  matter  briefly, 
some  months  afterwards  I  was  in  Venice, 
and  finding  the  magazine  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  hotel,  I  took  it  up  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  heroine.  It  was  a  most 
piteous  tale,  as  the  heroine  had  ended  by 
running  away  with  a  man  inferior  to  her, 
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not  merely  in  social  station,  but  in  nature 
and  intellect  also.  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
that  evening,  and  added  a  postscript  to  the 
e£Eect  that  her  double  had  behaved  in  a 
very  silly  manner.  I  don't  know  why  I 
wrote,  but  I  remember  I  had  a  sort  of 
dread  over  me  that  she  might  do  the  same 
thine.  Before  my  letter  had  reached  her, 
she  bad  run  away  with  a  man  who  deserted 
her  in  six  months.  I  saw  her  in  1884  in 
Paris,  where  she  was  living  with  her 
mother,  and  I  asked  her  whether  the  story 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  her  action. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  felt  an  abso- 
lutely irresistible  impulse  to  follow  the 
heroine  step  by  step  in  her  strange  and 
fatal  progress,  and  that  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  real  terror  that  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  last  few  chapters  of  the  story. 
When  they  appeared  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  compelled  to  reproduce  them  in 
life,  and  she  did  so.  It  was  a  most  clear 
example  of  this  imitative  instinct  of 
which  I  was  speaking,  and  an  extremely 
tragic  one. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  any 
further  upon  individual  instances.  Per- 
sonal experience  is  a  most  vicious  and 
limited  circle.  All  that  I  desire  to  point 
out  is  the  general  principle  that  life  imi- 
tates art  far  more  than  art  imitates  life, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  think  seriously 
about  it  you  will  find  that  it  is  true.  Life 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  art,  and  either  re- 
produces some  strange  type  imagined  by 
painter  or  sculptor,  or  realizes  in  fact 
what  has  been  dreamed  in  fiction.  Scien- 
tifically speaking,  the  basis  of  life  —  the 
energy  of  life,  as  Aristotle  would  call  it 
—  is  simplv  the  desire  for  expression, 
and  art  is  always  presenting  various  forms 
through  which  this  expression  can  be  at- 
tained. Life  seizes  on  them  and  uses 
them,  even  if  they  be  to  her  own  hurt. 
Young  men  have  committed  suicide  be- 
cause Rolla  did  so,  have  died  by  their 
own  hand  because  by  his  own  hand 
Werther  died.  Think  of  what  we  owe  to 
the  imitation  of  Christ,  of  what  we  owe 
to  the  imitation  of  Caesar. 

C.  The  theory  is  certainly  a  very  curi- 
ous one.  But  even  admitting  this  stranee 
imitative  instinct  in  life,  surely  you  would 
acknowledge  that  art  expresses  the  temper 
of  its  age,  the  spirit  of  its  time,  the  moral 
and  social  conditions  that  surround  it,  and 
under  whose  influence  it  is  produced. 

V,  Certainly  not !  Art  never  expresses 
anything  but  itself.  This  is  the  principle 
of  my  new  aesthetics ;  and  it  is  this,  and 
not  any  vital  connection  between  form  and 
substance,    as    Mr.    Pater   fancies,   that 
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makes  music  the  true  type  of  all  the  arts. 
Of  course,  nations  and  individuals,  with 
that  healthy  natural  vanity  which  is  the 
secret  of  life,  are  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  of  them  that  the  Muses  are 
talking,  always  trying  to  find  in  the  calm 
dignity  of  imaginative  art  some  mirror  of 
their  own  turbid  passions,  always  forget- 
ting that  the  singer  of  life  is  not  Apollo, 
but  Marsyas.  Remote  from  reality,  and 
with  her  eyes  turned  away  from  the  shad- 
ows of  the  cave,  art  reveals  her  own  per- 
fection, and  the  wondering  crowd  that 
watches  the  opening  of  the  marvellous 
many-petalled  rose  fancies  that  it  is  its 
own  historv  that  is  being  told  to  it,  its  own 
spirit  that  is  finding  expression  in  a  new 
form.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  highest  art 
rejects  the  burden  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  gains  more  from  a  new  medium  or  a 
fresh  material  than  she  does  from  any  en- 
thusiasm for  art,  or  from  any  lofty  pas- 
sion, or  from  any  great  awakening  of 
the  human  consciousness.    She  develops 

Eurely  on  her  own  lines.     She  is  not  sym- 
olic  of  any  age.    It  is  the  ages  that  are 
her  symbols,  her  reflections,  her  echoes. 

Even  those  who  hold  that  art  is  repre- 
sentative of  time,  and  place,  and  people, 
cannot  help  admitting  that  the  more  imi- 
tative an  art  is,  the  less  it  represents  to 
us  the  spirit  of  its  age.  The  evil  faces  of 
the  Roman  emperors  look  out  at  us  from 
the  foul  porphyry  and  spotted  jasper  in 
which  the  realistic  artists  of  the  day  de- 
lighted to  work,  and  we  fancy  that  in 
those  cruel  lips  and  heavy  sensual  jaws 
we  can  find  the  secret  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  vices 
of  Tiberius  could  not  destroy  that  great 
civilization,  any  more  than  the  virtues  of 
the  Antonines  could  save  it.  It  fell  for 
other,  for  greater  reasons.  The  sibyls  and 
prophets  of  the  Sistine  may  indeed  serve 
to  interpret  for  some  that  new  birth  of  the 
emancipated  spirit  that  we  call  the  Re- 
naissance ;  but  what  do  the  drunken  boors 
and  brawling  peasants  of  Dutch  art  tell  us 
about  the  great  soul  of  Holland?  The 
more  abstract,  the  more  ideal  an  art  is,  the 
more  it  reveals  to  us  the  temper  of  its 
age.  If  we  wish  to  understand  a  nation 
by  means  of  its  art,  let  us  look  at  its  archi- 
tecture or  its  music. 

C.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  there. 
The  spirit  of  an  age  may  be  best  expressed 
in  the  abstract  ideal  arts,  for  the  spirit 
itself  is  abstract  and  ideal ;  but  for  the 
visible  aspect  of  an  age,  for  its  look,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  we  must  surely  go  to  the 
arts  of  imitation. 

K  I  don*t  think  so.    After  all,  what  the 


imitative  arts  really  give  us  are  merely  the 
various  styles  of  particular  artists,  or  of 
particular  schools  of  artists.  Surely  you 
don^t  imagine  that  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  bore  any  resemblance  at  all  to 
the  figures  on  mediaeval  stained  glass,  or 
in  mediaeval  stone  and  wood  carving,  or 
on  mediaeval  metal-work,  or  tapestries,  or 
illuminated  MSS.  They  were  probably 
very  ordinary-looking  people,  with  nothing 
grotesque,  or  remarkable,  or  fantastic 
about  them.  The  Middle  Ages,  as  we 
know  them  in  art,  are  simply  a  form  of 
style,  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  an 
artist  with  this  style  should  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  nineteenth  century.  No 
great  artist  ever  sees  things  as  they  really 
are.  If  he  did,  he  would  cease  to  be  an 
artist.  Take  an  example  from  our  own 
day.  I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  Japan- 
ese art.  Now,  do  you  really  imagine  that 
the  Japanese  people,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  art,  have  any  existence? 
If  you  do,  you  have  never  understood 
Japanese  art  at  all.  The  Japanese  people 
are  the  deliberate  creation  of  certain  art- 
ists. If  you  set  a  picture  by  Hokusai,  or 
Hokkei,  or  any  of  the  great  native  paint- 
ers, beside  a  real  Japanese  gentleman  or 
lady,  or  beside  a  photograph  of  a  Japanese 
gentleman  or  lady,  you  will  see  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
them.  The  actual  people  who  live  in 
Japan  are  not  unlike  the  general  run  of 
English  people ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
extremely  commonplace,  and  have  noth- 
ing curious  or  extraordinary  about  them. 
In  fact  the  whole  of  Japan  is  a  pure  inven- 
tion. There  is  no  such  country,  there  are 
no  such  people.  One  of  our  most  charm- 
ing painters,  whose  tiny  full-length  por- 
traits of  children  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
powerful  that  he  should  be  named  the 
Velasquez  to  the  court  of  Lilliput,  went 
recently  to  Japan  in  the  foolish  hope  of 
seeing  the  Japanese.  All  he  saw,  all  he 
had  the  chance  of  painting,  were  a  few 
lanterns  and  some  fans.  He  was  unable  to 
discover  the  inhabitants,  as  the  delightful 
exhibition  at  Messrs.  DowdeswelKs  gal- 
lery showed  only  too  well.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  Japanese  people  are,  as  I 
have  said,  simply  a  mode  of  style,  a  whim- 
sical fancy  of  art.  Take  the  Greeks.  Do 
you  think  that  Greek  art  ever  tells  us  what 
the  Greek  people  were  like?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Athenian  women  were  like 
the  stately,  dignified  figures  of  the  Parthe- 
non frieze,  or  like  those  marvellous  god- 
desses who  sat  in  the  triangular  pedi- 
ments of  the  same  building  ?  If  you  judge 
from  the  art,  they  certainly  were  so.     But 
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read  an  authority,  like  Aristophanes  for 
instance.  You  will  find  that  the  Athenian 
ladies  laced  tightly,  wore  high-heeled 
shoes,  dyed  their  hair  yellow,  painted  and 
rouged  their  faces,  and  were  exactly  like 
any  silly  fashionable  or  fallen  creature  of 
our  own  day.  We  look  back  on  the  ages 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  art,  and 
art  very  fortunately  has  never  once  told 
us  the  truth. 

C.  But  modern  portraits  bv  English 
painters,  what  of  them  ?  Surely  they  are 
like  the  people  they  pretend  to  represent? 

K  Quite  so.  They  are  so  like  them 
that  a  hundred  years  from  now  no  one  will 
believe  in  them.  The  only  portraits  that 
one  believes  in  are  portraits  where  there 
is  very  little  of  the  sitter  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  artist.  HoIbein*s  portraits  of  the 
men  and  women  of  his  time  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  their  absolute  reality.  But 
this  is  simply  because  Holbein  compelled 
life  to  accept  his  conditions,  to  restrain 
itself  within  his  limitations,  to  reproduce 
his  type,  and  to  appear  as  he  wished  it  to 
appear.  It  is  style  that  makes  us  believe 
in  a  thing  —  nothing  but  style.  Most  of 
our  modern  portrait-painters  never  paint 
what  they  see.  They  paint  what  the  pub- 
lic seeSf  and  the  public  never  sees  any- 
thing, 

C,  Well,  after  that  I  think  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  end  of  your  article. 

K  With  pleasure.  Whether  it  will  do 
any  ^ood  I  really  cannot  say.  Ours  is 
certainly  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic 
century  possible.  Why,  even  sleep  has 
played  us  false,  and  has  closed  up  the 
gates  of  ivory,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
born.  The  dreams  of  the  great  middle 
classes  of  this  country,  as  recorded  in  Mr. 
Myers's  two  bulky  volumes  on  the  subject 
and  in  the  transactions  of  the  Psychical 
Society,  are  the  most  depressing  things  I 
have  ever  read.  There  is  riot  even  a  fine 
nightmare  among  them.  They  are  com- 
monplace, sordid,  and  probable.  As  for 
the  Church  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
better  for  the  culture  of  a  country  than  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  body  of  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  believe  in  the  supernatural, 
to  perform  daily  miracles,  and  to  keep 
alive  that  mythopoeic  faculty  which  is 
so  essential  for  the  imagination.  But  in 
the  English  Church  a  man  succeeds,  not 
through  his  capacity  for  belief,  but  through 
his  capacity  for  disbelief.  Ours  is  the 
only  Church  where  the  sceptic  stands  at 
the  altar,  and  where  St.  Thomas  is  re- 
garded as  the  ideal  apostle.  Many  a 
worthy  clergyman,  who  passes  his  life  in 
good  works  of  kindly  charity,  lives  and 


dies  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  some  shallow,  uneducated 
passman  out  of  either  university  to  get  up 
in  his  pulpit  and  express  his  doubts  about 
Noah's  ark  or  Balaam's  ass  or  Jonah  and 
the  whale,  for  half  of  London  to  flock  to  his 
Church  and  to  sit  open-mouthed  in  rapt 
admiration  at  his  superb  intellect.  The 
growth  of  common  sense  in  the  English 
Church  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  is  really  a  degrading  conces- 
sion to  a  low  form  of  realism.  However, 
I  must  read  the  end  of  my  article :  — 

**  What  we  have  to  do,  what  at  any  rate 
it  is  our  duty  to  do,  is  to  revive  this  old 
art  of  l3nng.  Much  of  course  may  be 
done,  in  the  way  of  educating  the  public, 
by  amateurs  in  the  domestic  circle,  at  lit- 
erary lunches,  and  at  afternoon  teas.  But 
this  is  merely  the  light  and  graceful  side 
of  lying,  such  as  was  probably  heard  at 
Cretan  dinner-parties.  There  are  many 
other  forms.  Lying  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing some  immediate  personal  advantage, 
for  instance  —  lying  for  a  moral  purpose, 
as  it  is  usually  called  —  though  of  late  it 
has  been  rather  looked  down  upon,  was 
extremelv  popular  with  the  antique  world. 
Athena  (aughs  when  Odysseus  tells  her 
what  a  Cambridge  professor  once  ele- 
gantly termed  a  *  whopper,'  and  the  glory 
of  mendacity  illumines  the  pale  brow  of  the 
stainless  hero  of  Euripidean  tragedy,  and 
sets  amongst  the  noble  women  of  the 
world  the  young  bride  of  one  of  Horace's 
most  exquisite  odes.  Later  on  what  at 
first  had  oeen  merely  a  natural  instinct 
was  elevated  into  a  self-conscious  science. 
Elaborate  rules  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  mankind,  and  an  important 
school  of  literature  grew  up  round  the 
subject.  Indeed,  when  one  remembers 
the  excellent  philosophical  treatise  of 
Sanchez  on  the  whole  question,  one  can- 
not help  regretting  that  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  publishing  a  cheap  and  con- 
densed edition  of  the  works  of  that  great 
casuist.  A  short  primer,  *When  to  Lie 
and  How,'  if  brought  out  in  an  attractive 
and  not  too  expensive  form,  would  no 
doubt  command  a  large  sale,  and  would 
prove  of  real  practical  service  to  many 
earnest  and  deep-thinking  people.  Lying 
for  the  sake  of  the  improvement  of  the 
young,  which  is  the  basis  of  home  educa- 
tion, still  lingers  amongst  us,  and  its  ad- 
vantages are  so  admirably  set  forth  in  the 
early  books  of  the  *  Republic '  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  It. 
is  a  form  otlying  for  which  all  good  moth- 
ers have  peculiar  capabilities,  but  it  is 
capable  of  still  further  development,  and 
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has  been  sadly  overlooked  by  the  School 
Board,  Lying  for  the  sake  of  a  monthly 
salary  is  of  course  well  known  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  profession  of  a  political 
leader-writer  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
But  it  is  said  to  be  a  somewhat  dull  occu* 
patiun,  and  it  certainly  does  not  lead  to 
much  beyond  a  kind  of  ostentatious  ob- 
scurity. The  only  form  of  lying  that  is 
absolutely  bevond  reproach  is  lying  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  highest  development  for 
this  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
lying  in  art.  Just  as  those  who  do  not 
love  Plato  more  than  truth  cannot  pass 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Academe,  so 
those  who  do  not  love  beauty  more  than 
truth  never  know  the  inmost  shrine  of  art. 
The  solid  stolid  British  intellect  lies  in 
the  desert  sands  like  the  Sphinx  in  Flau- 
bert's marvellous  tale,  and  fantasy,  la 
Chim^re,  dances  round  it,  and  calls  to  it 
with  her  false,  flute-toned  voice.  It  may 
not  hear  her  now,  but  surely  some  day, 
when  we  are  all  bored  to  death  with  the 
commonplace  character  of  modern  fiction, 
it  will  hearken  to  her  and  try  to  borrow 
her  wings. 

*'  And  when  that  day  dawns,  or  sunset 
reddens,  how  joyous  we  shall  all  be! 
Facts  will  be  regarded  as  discreditable, 
truth  will  be  found  mourning  over  her 
fetters,  and  romance,  with  her  temper  of 
wonder,  will  return  to  the  land.  The  very 
aspect  of  the  world  will  change  to  our 
startled  eyes.  Out  of  the  sea  will  rise 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  and  sail  round 
the  high-pooped  galleys,  as  they  do  on 
the  delightful  maps  of  those  ages  when 
books  on  geography  were  actually  read- 
able. Dragons  will  wander  about  the 
waste  places,  and  the  phoenix  will  soar 
from  her  nest  of  fire  into  the  air.  We 
shall  lay  our  hands  upon  the  basilisk,  and 
see  the  jewel  in  the  toad*s  head.  The 
hippo^rifi  will  stand  in  our  stalls,  champ- 
ing his  gilded  oats,  and  over  our  heads 
will  fioat  the  blue  bird  singing  of  beauti- 
ful and  impossible  things,  of  things  that 
are  lovely  and  that  never  happen,  otthings 
that  are  not  and  that  should  be.  But  be- 
fore this  comes  to  pass  we  must  cultivate 
the  lost  art  of  lying." 

C  Then  we  must  certainly  cultivate  it 
at  once.  But  in  order  to  avoid  making 
any  error  I  want  you  briefly  to  tell  me  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  aesthetics. 

V.  Briefly,  then,  they  are  these.  Art 
never  expresses  anything  but  itself.  It 
has  an  independent  life,  just  as  thought 
has,  and  develops  purely  on  its  own  lines. 
It  is  not  necessarily  realistic  in  an  age  of 


realism,  nor  spiritual  in  an  age  of  faith. 
So  far  from  being  the  creation  of  its  time, 
it  is  usually  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  only  history  that  it  preserves  for  us  is 
the  history  of  its  own  progress.  Some- 
times it  returns  on  its  own  footsteps,  and 
revives  some  old  form,  as  happened  in  the 
archaistic  movement  of  late  Greek  art,  and 
in  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  of  our 
own  day.  At  other  times  it  entirely  an- 
ticipates its  age,  and  produces  in  one  cen- 
turv  work  that  it  takes  another  century  to 
understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  enjov* 
In  no  case  does  it  reproduce  its  age.  To 
pass  from  the  art  of  a  time  to  the  time 
itself  is  the  great  fallacy  of  all  historians. 

The  second  doctrine  is  this.  All  bad 
art  comes  from  returning  to  life  and  na- 
ture, and  elevating  them  into  ideals.  Life 
and  nature  may  sometimes  be  used  as  part 
of  art's  rough  material,  but  before  tiiey  are 
of  any  real  service  to  art  the^  must  be 
translated  into  artistic  conventions.  The 
moment  art  surrenders  its  imaginative 
medium  it  surrenders  everything.  As  a 
method  realism  is  a  complete  failure,  and 
the  two  things  that  every  artist  should 
avoid  are  modernity  of  form  and  modern- 
ity of  subject-matter.  To  us,  who  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  any  century  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  art  except  our  own. 
The  only  beautiful  things  are  things  that 
do  not  concern  us.  It  is,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  myself,  exactly  be- 
cause Hecuba  is  nothing  to  us  that  her 
sorrows  are  so  suitable  a  motive  for  a 
tragedy. 

The  third  doctrine  is  that  life  imitates 
art  far  more  than  art  imitates  life.  This 
results  not  merely  from  life's  imitative 
instinct,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  desire 
of  life  is  simply  to  find  expression,  and 
that  art  offers  it  certain  beautiful  forms 
through  which  it  may  realize  that  energy. 
It  is  a  theory  that  has  never  been  formu- 
larized  before,  but  it  is  extremely  fruitful, 
and  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
history  of  art. 

The  last  doctrine  is  that  lying,  the  tell- 
ing of  beautiful  untrue  things,  is  the  proper 
aim  of  art.  But  of  this  I  think  I  have 
spoken  at  sufficient  length.  And  now  let 
us  go  out  on  the  terrace,  where  "  the  milk- 
white  peacock  glimmers  like  a  ghost," 
while  the  evening  star  "washes  the  dusk 
with  silver."  At  twilight  nature  becomes 
a  wonderfully  suggestive  effect  and  is  not 
without  loveliness,  though  perhaps  its 
chief  use  is  to  illustrate  quotations  from 
the  poets.  Come !  We  have  talked  long 
enough. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Let  me  affirm,  before  describiDg  the 
people  here,  as  1  purpose  to  do,  that  "the 
Owiery  "  is  a.  charmiag  old  bouse — so 
overgrown  with  ivy  that  all  the  wiDdons 
peer  out  from  amidst  it  like  the  eyes  of 
the  owls  themselves  beneath  the  over- 
hanging eaves  of  their  brows.  Partly 
this,  and  partly  the  quantity  of  dark  oak 
there  is  in  the  way  of  staircases  and  pao- 
elling,  makes  the  place  somewhat  dusky 
and  gloomy  within  ;  but,  except  at  night, 
when  1  accompany  a  long  brass  candle- 
stick up  to  bed,  I  have,  heretofore,  been 
principally  out  of  doors.  Once,  however, 
I  made  the  tourof  the  abode.  Mr.  Septi- 
mus Hazlit  conducted  me.  Septimus  I 
Well,  he  is  the  seventh  child,  and  now  ihe 
elder  living  son  of  the  master  of  the  de- 
mesne. The  six  who  preceded  him,  girls 
and  boys,  are  dead. 

Although  the  house  is  not  remarkably 
large,  the  passages  are  so  narrow,  Ihe 
small  rooms  so  numerous,  and  every  part 
is  so  broken  by  short  and  long  flights 
of  stairs,  that  it  struck  me  as  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  and  1  found  myself  casting 
straining  glances  into  dark  corners  —  for 

If  I  Belonged  to  the  family  I  should 
make  a  rule  of  going  round  tlioroughly, 
periodically,  so  as  to  ensure  not  losing  the 
way  i{  1  casually  required  to  seek  a  lioak 
or  a  work-basket  in  some  remote  closet. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  Hazlits  must 
occasionally  get  astray,  for  they  habitually 
live  in  six  rooms  or  so,  and  pile  the  furni- 
ture in  corners  in  the  others,  so  that  one's 
eye  only  rests  on  dark  wainscoting,  queer 
pictures,  and  quaint  window  -  seats.  I 
spend  hours  in  the  gardens  — especiallyin 
the  flower-garden  —  the  kitchen  garden  is 
exquisitely  kept  on  rigid  utilitarian  prin- 
ciples. The  household  enjoy  the  produce, 
and  the  surplus  is  bartered  at  market. 
Until  two  years  back,  when  his  health 
failed,  old  Mr.  Hadit  tended  it  himself, 
assisted  by  a  lad  whose  father  owed  him 
money.  Now,  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a 
man,  and  on  the  days  when  he  comes  I 
enjoy  quite  a  little  comedy. 

J  plant  myself  by  the  partition  hedge  in 
the  flower-garden,  and  watch  this  man, 
bending  over  the  soil,  digging  and  toiling 
like  a  veritable  son  of  Adam.  Presently 
be  pauses;  elevates  and  straightens  this 
back,  and  commences  to  mop  his  brow. 


chair,  and  instantly  his  harsh,  strident 
voice  rises  in  a  torrent  of  wratb  against 

the  cheat  who  dares  to  waste  his  master's 
time  and  money  by  idle  loitering.  The 
chair-wheels  are  kept  oiled  and  the  char- 
ioteer's feet  softly  shod,  so  that  the  arrival 
may  take  the  culprit  unawares. 

Only  yesterday  he  was  working  near 
me,  and,  first  furtively  looking  round, 
stopped  for  a  breathing-pause.  Instantly 
I    perceived   the    avenger's   white    beard 

t learning  through  the  gooseberry-trees. 
O  1  put  my  hand  to  my  mouth  and  said 
gently,  "See,  he's  coming  I"  The  man 
gaped  at  me  in  amazement,  but  took  the 
warning  just  in  time,  and  was  so  busy 
when  Mr.  Hazlit  skimmed  round  the  cor- 
ner that  there  was  no  ground  for  reproach, 
which  was,  therefore,  vented  roundly  on 
his  young  pioneer,  who  chanced  to  jolt 
him  over  a  pebble. 

The  flower-garden  is  my  delight.  It  is 
all  neglected  luxuriance,  an  unkempt 
Eden.  In  former  days  Septimus's  wife 
haditin  hand  and  it  flourished  —  triittfy. 
But  words  arose  anent  the  expense,  and 
she  threw  up  her  employment  in  disgust. 
Moss  now  carpets  the  paths,  their  stone 
borders,  the  sun^lial.  Shrubs,  ground- 
ivy,  and  blossoms,  make  confused  tangles 
of  flowers  and  greenery.  Then  there  is  a 
grass-plot,  which  it  is  almost  an  insult  to 
call  "  velvety,"  and  there  are  such  scents 
in  the  air  that  I  am  continually  exulting 
in  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  place  itself  has  need  of  loveliness, 
for  I  must  proceed  conscientiously  to  de- 
clare that  the  people  —  the  ci-devant  man- 
ufacturer and  money-lender,  his  sons,  and 
daughter-in-law  —  are  among  the  most  un- 
pleasing,  most  detestable,  I  nave  met. 

I  must  be  waxing  old,  very  old,  when  1 
can  live  with  them,  observe  how  they  live, 
guess  their  aims  and  motives,  note  the 
sole  dominant  end  that  sways  them,  and 
their  utter  insensibility  to  all  that  softens 
or  raises  ordinary  human  nature,  and  feel 
myself  not  half  so  keenly  disgusted  as  I 
ought.  As  a  girl,  these  people  would 
have  made  me  miserable.  Now,  some 
amusement  mingles  with  my  disrelish  for 
their  doings,  and  1  can  analyze  and  study 

To  begin,  Mr.  Hazlit  loves  his  money 
about  as  well  as  he  hates  his  two  sons. 
He  lost  his  wife  when  his  younger  son, 
George,  was  a  tad.  Perhaps  when  he  had 
a  larger  family  to  share  this  sentiment  he 
did  not  dislilie  them  individually  so 
strongly  as  at  present,  when  the  whole 
amount  has  to  be  spent  on  two.  The  feel- 
ing is  painful  to  him  in  its  intensity.    I 
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have  noticed  it  sometimes,  kindling  his 
fierce  dark  eyes,  and  a  spasm  crosses  his 
face  as  if  it  was  a  fire  that  burnt  him.  I 
have  met  him  after  an  interview  with  Sep- 
timus—  who  is  the  active  agent  for  all 
the  business  —  beating  his  clenched  hand 
a^inst  his  chest,  and  muttering  angrily  to 
himself.  Once  or  twice  before  me,  even, 
money  matters  have  been  touched  upon, 
and  I  have  seen  his  expression  sharpen 
into  an  unnatural  eagerness,  and  glow  with 
nothing  short  of  vindictive  fury.  He 
wishes  to  understand  and  direct  every- 
thing still,  but  his  mind  begins  to  play 
traitor  to  him,  and  he  gets  dazed  and  con- 
fused. He  knows  this,  and  it  distracts 
him. 

Mr.  Hazlit  is  very  striking-looking. 
He  is  a  tall  man,  very  thin,  with  bent 
broad  shoulders ;  he  reminds  me  of  a  bat- 
tered monument.  His  hair  is  silver- 
white,  but  his  eyebrows  are  black  and 
bushy,  and  his  eyes  are  as  fiery  as  an 
eagle's.  I  admire  his  picturesque  hooked 
nose,  and  his  long,  snowy  beard ;  but  his 
smile  is  ghastly,  and  his  hands  are  like 
knotted  talons.  I  must  say  that  his  man- 
ner to  me  is  always  a  model  of  courtesy 
and  urbanity.  Indeed,  all  the  people  at 
the  Owlery  vie  in  civilities,  and  perhaps 
the  most  attentive  of  them  is  Septimus. 
He  is  quite  full  of  petits  soins  and  conver- 
sational blandishments. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  hear  his  steps 
behind  me,  a  **  creepy  "  feeling  begins  at 
my  elbow,  and  steals  up  to  the  back  of 
my  ear.    And  vet  he  is  so  very  pleasant  I 

So  well  fea  (upon  nothing),  so  neatly 
dressed  (in  clothes  that  I  am  told  he  has 
worn  ever  since  he  was  married).  He  is 
not  in  the  least  like  his  father,  but  he  is 
exceedingly  like  a  painting  of  his  mother, 
taken  seated  by  a  spinning-wheel  (I  won- 
der whether  as  a  token  of  thrift?)  which 
hangs  in  the  parlor.  He  has  lon^,  narrow 
grey  eyes,  and  a  curiously  straight  down- 
turning  nose  that  gives  me  an  indefinable 
impression  of  ruthless  cruelty  in  spite  of 
its  being  coupled  with  a  calm,  fair,  fat 
face,  without  hair,  save  some  fiat  light 
whisker.  Candidly,  this  young  man  is 
inclined  to  be  fat  altogether,  and  has  a 
short  thick  neck  that  makes  his  head  look 
sunk  between  his  shoulders. 

With  the  exception  of  his  father,  it  is 
wonderful  what  awe  he  seems  to  inspire  in 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
Wife,  servants,  clerks,  all  obey  him  be- 
hind his  back  as  well  as  in  his  presence 
—  a  significant  sign  !  But  he  is  quite  cool 
and  even,  and  has  a  particularly  gentle 
voice.      Once,    however,    an  underlying 


nature  betrayed  itself.  He  was  annoyed 
with  his  wife,  and  he  drew  his  eyes  to- 
gether until  they  looked  like  lines  of  cut- 
ting steel,  while  his  lips  grew  almost 
white ;  and  although  his  tones  were  not 
raised  or  excited  they  took  an  edge  that 
was  ominous.  She  is  an  out-and-out  vira- 
go, both  tall  and  strong,  but  she  did  not 
answer  and  vielded  implicitly. 

She  and  her  two  little  girls  are  often  at 
the  Owlery,  though  they  don't  live  here, 
but  in  a  small  house  about  two  stones' 
throw  from  the  garden  gate.  The  elder 
child  is  a  sweet  little  golden-haired  pet  of 
about  five,  and  the  old  man  positively  idol- 
izes her.  It  is  strange  to  see  him,  who 
hates  and  distrusts  all  the  world,  turn 
from  rating  the  ancient  servant,  or  the 
gardener,  to  caress  Maisie,  and  hear  him 
call  her  his  "  pretty  dear,"  his  "  ladybird," 
his  "precious  sweet  one;"  strange  and 
pretty  to  see  her  perfect  fearlessness  with 
him. 

I  fancy  when  Septimus  married,  which 
he  did  without  first  saying  a  word  to  any- 
body, that  he  meant  to  bring  his  wife  to 
his  father's  house,  to  act  as  mistress,  and 
turn  out  Lizzie  Waylen,  of  whom  I  will 
speak  another  time.  But  Mr.  Hazlit  re- 
fused peremptorily  to  house  his  daughter- 
in-law,  or  give  her  an  inch  of  authority 
within  his  walls.  Still  he  wished  to  keep 
his  son  close  by,  to  overlook  his  move- 
ments, and  give  him  less  opportunity  for 
sly  transactions,  and  he  offered,  grum- 
bling at  the  loss  of  a  paying  tenant,  to  let 
them  live  where  they  still  are.  It  is  odd 
that  Isabella,  Septimus's  wife,  although 
she  has  money  of  her  own,  never  seems 
to  have  had  the  slightest  voice  in  any 
arrangement.  She,  who  is  such  a  terma- 
gant when  she  is  in  a  passion  that  you 
can  hear  her  scolding  from  their  garden 
to  ours !  Her  children  and  domestics  are 
terrified  by  her  rages  ;  only  her  husband, 
in  some  subtle  way,  can  turn  her  in  an  in- 
stant to  a  cowed  creature. 

She  may  have  been  handsome  when  he 
married  her,  for  she  is  a  fine  woman 
still.  She  has  a  good  figure,  but  her  face 
is  growing  coarse,  her  complexion  is 
thick,  and  her  large  eyes  have  a  dull, 
swollen  appearance.  She  was  certainly 
never  born  a  lady;  little  counter-signs 
peep  out  continually,  and  when  she  gets 
excited  become  very  obvious  indeed.  At 
those  times  her  pronunciation  glides  easily 
into  something  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  working  people  in  these  parts.  Her 
dress  is  shabby  and  untidy,  and  well  it 
may  be,  poor  thin^,  if  she  does  not  pos- 
sess her  husband's  Knack  of  living  in  her 
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clothes  for  half-a-doun  years  without  spoil- 
ing them.  1  don't  suppose  he  has  ever 
bought  her  anyChinj;  siace  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  I  know  that  she  rarely  has  a 
sixpence  in  her  purse,  as  aothing  that  is 
sent  to  the  house  can  be  paid  for  ud'~ 
Septimus  is  at  home. 

It  would  seem  that  I  must  have  been 
keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  very  wide  open 
to  glean  alf  this  in  a  fortnight ;  but  I  have 
a  garrulous  gossip,  who  would  be  a.  perfect 
giMsend  to  a  scandalmonger,  her  tongue 
runs  so  freely  and  her  confidences  are  so 
dilBculi  to  repulse.  This  is  the  domestic 
staff,  the  old  servant,  Mrs.  Skey,  and  it 
was  chance  that  first  made  her  communi- 

f  had  often  seen  the  ill-favored  dame 
about,  meeting  her  sometimes  in  the  pas- 
sages, or  coming  across  her  while  she  was 
being  rated  by  Mr.  Hazlit.  But  she  does 
roost  of  her  housework  before  we  get  up, 
2nd  seems  to  confiae  her  labors  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  lo  her  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Skey  is  as  thin  and  almost  as  tall 
as  her  master.  She  Is  a  very  brown  old 
woman,  with  wriokles  as  close  together  as 
the  lineson  a  map.  Furthermore, she ha-t^ 
an  obtrusive  front  tooth  which  folds  over 
her  lower  lip,  and  reminds  me  of  aa  old 
witch,  1  once  read  of  one  in  a  fairy-tale, 
who  had  such  an  adornment,  with  which 
she  used  to  stir  herdiabolical  compounds. 
It  chanced  that  I  had  never  spoken  to 
her,  though  she  never  failed  at  every  op- 
portunity lo  look  me  all  over,  from  my 
hair  to  the  end  of  my  shoe,  until  the  other 
day,  when  I  wandered  through  the  kitchen 

farden,  struck  down  a  path  between  two 
edges  that  I  had  not  explored  before, 
and  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  rear  of 
the  house.  I  had  penetrated  into  a  square 
yard,  containing  some  empty  stabling,  and 
just  by  a  little  open  window,  at  which 
stood  the  old  woman.  I  wasgoingquietly 
back,  when  she  spied  me,  and  waved  a 
two-pronged  fork  invitingly. 

"Don't  run  away,  miss,  don't  run  away. 
I  don't  mind  any  one  seeing  me  get  my 
bit  of  dinner.  Nobody  can  say  that  I 
waste  the  master's  victuals." 

I  Hidiit  run  away.  I  saw  that  Mrs. 
Skey  for  some  reason  or  another  wished 
for  my  company,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  huge 
stone  outside  the  window,  making  a  re- 
mark about  the  prettiness  of  the  country, 
and  asking  if  she  had  lived  here  long. 

"Ay,  it's  pretty  enough,"  she  acqui- 
esced indifferently,  "  but  I'm  not  much  of 
a  one  for  going  out.  Indoors  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  has  been  most  oT  the 
thirty  years  I've  lived  in  this  house." 


"Thirty  years  I  Have  you  been  here 
thirty  years  ?" 

"  That  have  I,  miss,  true  as  money.  I 
was  here  when  Mr.  George  was  born,  and 
his  mother,  for  all  she'd  her  little  uns 
about  her,  was  as  well-looking  as  yourself, 
and  almost  as  line.  Septimus  is  the  moral 
of  her,  though  she  wasn't  as  fat  as  him, 
and  had  more  color  in  her  cheeks,  and 
more  blue  in  her  eyes,  and  she'd  look  you 
down  contemptible  and  haughty-like,  il  you 
crossed  her,  where  he'll  be  as  silky  as 
soap,  and  yet  make  you  shake  in  your 
shoes.  But  the  nose  I  There's  the  self- 
same shape  to  it,  and  well  may  be,  seeing 
she  was  a  Jewess,  and  perhaps  had  got 
it  down  through  the  family  from  the 
time  when  her  forefathers  worshipped  the 
golden  calf  in  Horeb." 

A  Jewess.  Ah,  yes!  I  remembered 
the  picture,  which  both  in  its  treatment 
and  in  the  style  of  its  subject,  suggested 
the  old  masters.  There  is  something  in 
the  features  which  speaks  a  daughter  of 
the  tribes.  A  slightly  sinister  type  of 
face,  sinister  even  when,  like  Mrs.  Haz- 
lit's,  it  is  comely.  1  recollected,  also, 
that  I  had  taken  tfown  two  or  three  dusty 
old  books  from  some  shelves  in  my  bed- 
room and  on  the  fly-leaf  had  read  the 
name,  "  Damaris  Hailit." 

"Is  Mr.  Hazlit  a  Jew,  then?"  I  en- 

"  Bless  you,  no  I  Hazlits  lived  hers  and 
were  well  known  and  respected  before  his 
grandfather  went  into  trade,  and  took  the 
factory  over  at  BoUerton.  But  fhey  were 
poorish  then,  not  rich,  real  rich,  as  they 
are  now ;  though  they  make  no  show. 
The  old  man  was  mightv  fond  of  the  mis- 
tress, and  she  was  a  hale  woman  as  you 
might  have  taken  a  lease  of  her  life.  But, 
you  see,  she  lost  one  child  after  another, 
and  then  her  cade  lamb,  her  favorite,  Dick, 
was  killed  in  an  accident,  somewhere  in 
foreign  parts,  where  there  is  a  big  school 
for  young  men.  Eh,  I  forget  the  name  I 
Mr.  George  went  afterwards  ;  it's  a  place 
where  they  cut  each  other's  faces  with 
swords,  and  go  drinking  beer  all  day  in 
gardens,  as  they  should  be  ashamed  oE  the 

"  Do  you  mean  Heidelberg  P " 
"That's  the  name!  I've  heard  them 
say  it  over  and  over.  Madam  Hazlit 
had  a  brother  over  there  who  was  what 
they  call  a  professor,  and  some  of  the 
boys  got  their  education  cheap  through 
him.  They  were  always  grand  folks  for 
managing  things ;  grand  1 " 

"And  Mrs.  Hazlit,  was  she  like  that?" 
I  asked. 
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"Just  the  same.  Only  she'd  one  little 
bit  of  folly  with  her.  Though  she  was  as 
savey  as  master  most  ways,  she  was  fond 
of  wearing  a  good  silk  gown,  and  a  smart 
bonnet;  like  you  seem  to  be  yourself." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Hee !  hee !  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you.  After  Dick  died  she  turned  sicklier 
and  sicklier,  until  she  went.  Master  he 
was  as  if  he'd  lost  his  right  hand,  and  took 
no  food,  and  looked  grim  at  every  one. 
But,  would  you  believe !  Soon  as  he  came 
back  from  the  funeral,  and  began  to  turn 
over  her  things,  he  sent  for  some  dealers 
from  Bollerton  and  sold  all  the  smart 
clothes,  boots,  and  bonnets,  and  every- 
thing. Mv  gracious  I  but  1  longed  the 
missis  had  been  alive  again  to  hear  how 
they  went  'iggle-'aggle  over  the  bargains; 
it  would  have  killed  her  with  laughing,  for 
she  was  one  that  could  enjoy  a  joke,  she 
was  1 " 

Mrs.  Skey  chuckled  over  this  ghastly 
transaction,  as  if  she  herself  thought  it  the 
best  of  jests.  I  did  not  comment ;  I  was 
mute  ;  and  she  resumed. 

"Ay,  and  there  was  more  than  that. 
That  picture  of  her  that  hangs  in  the  par- 
lor, where  she's  took  sitting  by  a  spinning- 
wheel  and  looks  rare  and  fine,  —  master 
got  a  dealer  down  from  London  for  that ; 
for  it's  a  good  one,  and  cost  money. 
•  For,'  says  he,  *  \  can  remember  her 
without  a  painting,  only  'twas  her  freak  to 
have  it  done.'  But  he  didn't  like  to  say  it 
was  his  wife's  picture,  and  he  told  the  man 
it  was  St.  Catherine,  and  painted  years 
ago.  And  he'd  better  have  left  his  heath- 
enish saints  alone,  for  the  man  flew  up  in 
a  rage,  and  said  he  was  trying  to  swindle 
him,  and  took  him  for  an  idiot.  Lord, 
they  got  to  such  words  I  thought  there'd 
have  been  murder!  So  I  suppose  master 
thought  better  of  it;  for  he  called  in  no 
more  dealers,  and  there  the  portrait  re- 
mains.** 

I  mentally  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Hazlit's 
defective  hagiology,  which  had  led  him  to 
think  one  sort  of  wheel  as  appropriate  to 
St.  Catherine  as  another,  had  prevented 
his  making  merchandise  of  his  wife's  pic- 
ture.    Terrible  old  man ! 

**  You  must  be  a  valuable  servant  to  have 
stayed  here  all  these  years,"  I  abruptly 
said.  I  had  been  musing  what  amount  of 
recompense  would  persuade  me  to  remain 
two  years  in  such  a  service  ;  and  here  was 
this  woman — an  old,  and,  I  doubted  not, 
ill-paid  drudge,  who  had  spent  a  short  life- 
time in  it. 

"  You  say  right,  you  say  right,  and  they 
know  it,  for  all  the  old  man  drives  me  so. 


Look  at  that,  miss"  —  she  rose  from  her 
chair  in  her  excitement,  and  now  thrust 
through  the  open  doorway  the  plate  of 
untempting  scraps  she  had  been  eating; 
an  unappetizing  sight  from  which  I  has- 
tily averted  my  eyes. 

"  Would  they  nnd  another  to  save  them 
in  victuals  like  that?  Would  they  find 
another  —  with  my  wage  —  as  could  have 
put  by  from  it  in  an  old  handkercher  what 
would  bury  half-a-dozen  interloping  hus- 
sies like  her  in  the  parlor?  Not  they! 
But  I  don't  grudge  service  to  them,  for 
they're  grand  folks !  Grand  folks  for  mak- 
ing and  putting  by,  I  tell  ye !  Are  you 
going,  miss  ?  Nay,  bide  a  bit,  for  never  a 
soul  except  the  family  comes  into  the 
place ;  and  it  rests  my  tongue  to  get  some 
one  to  talk  to." 

Mrs.  Skey  began  again  when  she  saw  I 
went  not ;  and  confided  to  me  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  different  now  from 
what  he  used  to  be.  At  one  time  he 
stayed  all  day  long  at  the  factory,  and  then 
he  would  go  down  into  the  strong  room  — 
down  among  the  cellars  it  was  —  until 
after  midnight.  "Nobody  but  himself 
ever  went  there  ;  but  there  was  a  fine  lot 
in  it,  to  be  sure  ;  for  along  with  heaps  of 
papers  that  all  meant  monev,  there  was 
family  plate  and  jewels  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  big  swells  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  master  lent  money  on  them  to  begin 
with,  and  now  they  were  mostly  his.  Mr. 
Septimus  would  like  to  get  in  there,  but 
his  father  was  too  jealous  and  having  to 
let  him.  George  didn't  worry  about  busi- 
ness, he'd  no  say  in  anything ;  besides, 
he'd  had  his'  mother's  money  since  he 
was  twenty-five,  and  was  independent-like. 
George  wasn't  quite  a  chip  of  the  old  block 
vet,  and  he  hadn't  so  smooth  a  temper  as 
his  brother ;  still,  he  was  young  enough  to 
mend.  But  when  the  other  came  to  be 
master,  Lizzie  Waylen  would  have  to  bun- 
dle out  in  quick-sticks;  and  quite  right, 
too.  Who  was  she,  a  paltry  beggar's 
daughter,  that  she  should  housekeep,  and 
have  the  keys,  and  write  letters  for  the  old 
man,  and  nurse  him,  and  sit  at  table  with 
ladies  who  shouldn't  be  in  the  room  with 
the  likes  of  hert  When,  too,  there  was 
sons  in  the  place,  besides  those  who  had 
lived  there  before  she  was  born.  Well, 
well,  no  fool  like  an  old  one !  And  she'd 
better  perhaps  hold  her  tongue." 

So  the  old  dame  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
enquired  if  the  Owlery  wasn't  a  dull  place 
for  a  London  lady. 

"Aren't  you  wishing  yourself  back, 
miss? 

I  told  her  no.    The  country  air  had  done 
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iich  good.  1  felt  stronger  tbao  I 
:  long  lime. 

,  it's  a  fine  air,  sure.  But  I 
believe  it  when  lAe"  —  her  em- 
snoted,  I  inferred,  the  obnoxious 

"  said  there  was  a  lady  coming  to 
e  for  her  health,  and  told  me  to 
□m  ready.  1  forget  what  it  is 
Jled,  miss  ?  " 

her  my  name  was  Markenfield, 

'idder.  Ay  —  I  remember  that 
It  you're  so  young-like,  I'd  for- 
I  about  it.    You  look  nothiog  like 

obliged  to  say  that  I  liad  been  a 
ir  eight  years,  for  I  caught  her 
vith  a  tinge  of  sceptical  disfavor 
ae  dress  and  light  hat. 
t  years  I  eight  years  1  Why,  what 
I  chit  were  you  when  you  were 
'  Whoever  married  you  ?  " 
I  couldn't  forbear  laughing  at  her 
prise,  I  satisfied  her  curiosity  by 
that  I  had  been  married  when  I 
iteen,  and  that  my  husband  was 
ler  than  myself. 

a  pity,"  Mrs.  Skey  commented 
■,  "a  pity  that  it's  no  good  think- 
he  geatlemea  here.  It's  suci  a 
>  bring  money  into;  and  you've 
■,y,  I  reckon.  They  lay  it  by  and 
it,  and  don't  waste  it  in  fal-lals 
cum-trankums.  But  you  see  Mr, 
never  seems  one  for  marrying, 
other,  worse  luck  t  for  he'd  have 
id  you  — is  married  already." 
was   too  much.      The   notion   of 

0  this  place,  and  forming  schemes 
Tiony,  coupled  with  the  mention 
[der  brother,  who  happens  to  be 
rly  repellent  to  me,  made  me  want 

so  irresistibly,  that  with  an  in- 
:xcuse,  I  lied  to  indulge  my  mer- 
sewhere. 

Teat  was  so  timed  that  as  I  ran 
e  hedged  path  I  met  George 
irrying  a  lish-basket  in  one  hand, 
rod  in  the  other.  He  gathered 
:ther  to  make  me  the  peculiarly' 
bow  which  seems  to  distinguish 
y.  It  is  one  amongst  their  traits 
ler,  at  any  rate,  which  reminds 
t  of  their  sordid  living,  and  entire 

1  from  social  communion,  that 
uld  be  gentlepeople, 

not  seen  much  of  George  Hailil 
tercourse  has  been  confined  to  an 
latioQorso;  for  notwithstanding 

bows,  1  believe  he  would  go  a 
lUt  way  to  avoid  meeting  me  at 

was  out  riding  when  a  horribly 


dislocated  old  cab  set  me  down  at  the 
Owlery,  where  I  was  received  by  his  fa- 
ther with  much  politeness  —  he  did  the 
honors  of  the  garden  during  the  evening 
in  his  chair  —  and  by  Liuie  Waylen,  the 
quasi-mistress  of  the  house,  with  nervous 
assiduity  for  my  comfort.  But  when  Mr, 
George  returned,  and  after  attending  to 
hisborse  —  (hey  keep  no  man — caraeinto 
the  parlor  where  1  was  sitting  with  the 
others,  he  gave  a  palpable  start,  and  the 
look  which  crossed  his  face  was  nothing 
short  of  vivid  annoyance.  I  believe  my 
advent  was  a  complete  surprise  to  him, 
they  have  such  strange  sly  nays  with  each 
Other.  This  youngest  son  is  as  taciturn 
as  a  policeman.  He  is  out  before  I  ara 
down  to  breakfast,  rarely  has  his  meats  at 
home,  and  when  he  is  indoors  seems  to 
prefer  his  own  room  to  the  social  circle. 
My   innocent   advertisement   for  a  se- 


me into  the  midst  of  extraordinary  people. 
I  am  puzzled,  too,  whether  it  was  greed 
that  induced  Mr.  Hazlit  to  o£fer  to  receive 
roe  into  his  house.  I  should  have  thought 
that,  with  his  recluse  ways,  the  most  lib- 
eral terms  in  the  world  would  not  have 
tempted  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Wavlen  is  a  wonderfully  silent 
girl.  So  silent,  so  unobtrusive  altogether, 
that  if  I  did  not  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
reason,  1  should  wonder  at  the  antipathy 
some  of  the  family  show  to  her.  We 
have  been  companions  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  she  has  not  volunteered  one  re- 
mark, though  she  has  answered  mine  with 
that  propitiatory,  nervous  politeness  of 
hers  which  makes  me  sad. 

I  long  to  say,  "You  are  a  pretty  girl,  a 
young  girl,  too,  and  you  are  not  happy. 
Your  youth  is  a  sad  failure  here.  Why 
do  you  stay.^  You  are  insulted  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Hazlit  treats  you  decently 
himself,  but  he  doesn't  protect  you  from 
the  rest.  The  bread  of  dependence  is 
generally  crusty,  but  if  it  must  be  yours,  I 
could  find  some  other  place  for  you,  where 
it  would  be  far  sweeter  than  it  is  now." 
And  yet  I  know,  if  I  were  thus  officious, 
the  inscrutable  young  woman  would  raise 
her  salt,  and,  1  am  afraid,  insincere  eyes 
to  mine  and  reply  that  I  was  quite  mis- 
taken. She  was  perfectly  contented,  and 
she  was  sure  every  one  was  very  kind, 

Waylen  is  certainly  pretty  and 
ng.  She  is  tall— almost  as  tall 
,  and  much  thinner  than  she  ouzht 
The  contour  of  her  face  is  hollow 
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before  its  time,  and  the  white  attenuation 
of  her  hands  suggests  delicacy,  but  she 
does  not  give  way  to  it.  She  is  up  early 
and  late.  She  is  summoned  to  Mr.  Hazlit 
at  all  times.  She  is  his  nurse  and  amanu- 
ensis, and  she  fulfils  all  the  duties  of  a 
housekeeper,  with  the  drawback  of  being 
allowed  a  minimum  to  housekeep  with. 
And  yet  her  catering  for  the  taole,  at 
which  she  and  I  sit  down  together,  is 
admirable. 

Lizzie  has  a  singularly  pale  face ;  a 
pallor  that  looks  as  if  it  were  caused  by  a 
continuous  state  of  suppressed  fear,  and 
her  delicately  marked  dark  eyebrows 
stand  out,  as  thev  always  do  with  a  com- 
plexion of  her  nne-skinned,  white-tinted 
kind,  like  pencillings  of  velvet,  while  her 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  —  masses  of 
hair  she  has  —  seem  much  darker  than 
they  would  with  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks. 
And  with  all  this  beauty  there  is  an  air  of 
deceitfulness  that  is  a  cruel  drawback. 
She  rarely  looks  you  in  the  face,  for  she  is 
not  a  good  steady  falsehood-teller  —  she 
has,  instead,  a  constant  instinct  to  conceal, 
while  she  stealthily  watches  her  little 
world.  She  looks  furtively  from  the  cor- 
ners of  her  eyes,  and  notices  everything 
that  passes,  without  making  any  sign  of 
doing  so.  Also,  question  her  on  what 
subject  you  will,  she  never  answers  as 
you  expect  —  never  says  what  she  really 
thinks.  And  for  all  this  I  pity  her  heart- 
ily—  for,  I  am  convinced,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  tyranny  and  bullying  to  which  a 
naturally  cowardly  nature  has  been  sub- 
jected for  a  long  course  of  time. 

The  loud,  angry  tones  of  Isabella  Hazlit 
which  occasionally  resound  from  the  gar- 
den where  she  seems  to  be  keeping  her 
children  in  smart  order,  make  Lizzie  start 
over  her  work,  and  I  was  just  thinking 
of  suggesting  that  we  should  take  a  stroll, 
when  Keezie  put  her  head  round  the  door. 

"  Miss  Waylen,  the  master  wants  you." 

"Directly,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  " 

"Ay,  directly.  Some  things  are  so  pre- 
cious they  can't  be  waited  for,  you  know. 
But  if  I  was  you  Td  keep  him  out  of  the 
wind,  as  his  asthma  was  on  him  last  night, 
and  it's  worth  your  while  to  coddle  him  a 
bit." 

And  with  a  meaning  sniff  the  old  woman 
disappears,  looking  a  sort  of  recognition 
of  me. 

I  looked  at  Miss  Waylen.  She  did  not 
seem  to  have  heeded  the  words.  She  was 
thinking,  with  her  hand  to  her  forehead; 
then  as  she  got  up  to  obey  the  summons 
she  said  to  me,  "  Shall  I  bring:  you  some 
luncheon  before  I  go,  Mrs.  Markenfield  ? 


Or  would  vou  like  me  to  ask  Mrs.  Hazlit 
to  sit  with  you  when  you  have  finished 
writing?  " 

"  Neither,  thank  you,  Miss  Waylen.  I 
am  going  out  myselt,  I  think.  And  to  eat 
again,  now,  would  be  base  ingratitude  to 
my  breakfast." 

And  so  I  shall,  for  it  is  such  a  lovely 
morning,  all  cool  freshness  and  sunshine,, 
so  alert  with  a  pleasant  breeze  that  sets 
the  boughs  and  fiower-heads  dancing,  that. 
it  is  more  like  spring  than  midsummer^ 
and  reminds  me  of  a  line  in  an  old  poet^ 
describing  one  of  the  earlier  season,  which, 
says,  — 

This  day  Dame  Nature  seemed  in  love ; 

therefore  I  close  tl^e  writing-case  for  the^ 
present. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  is  evening.  "Tu-whit,  tu-whoo.' 
The  owls  are  beginning,  the  moon  is  risen 
though  the  sun  is  scarcely  down,  and  bv 
the  bedroom  window,  shrouded  though  r 
is  with  ivy,  there  is  still  li&^ht  enough  fo 
me  to  continue  my  chronicle. 

When  Thornton  was  packing  for  me  I 
told  her  to  put  up  only  those  of  my  fin 
eries  of  the  season  least  likely  to  astonish 
a  rural  neighborhood.  With  other  thing 
there  was  a  light  heather  mixture  suii 
which  I  have  worn  for  walking  almos 
continually.  The  petty  inconvenience 
which  I  occasionally  feel,  bereft  of  m 
maid,  show  me  what  helpless  creature 
those  convenient  luxuries  make  of  us.  1 
have,  however,  something  in  my  roo 
which  is  unique  in  the  house,  and  a  grea 
boon.  This  is  a  full-length  glass  place 
in  the  best  possible  light,  which  helps  m 
wonderfully  in  dressing.  The  night  I 
arrived  there  was  only  a  tiny  antique  arti 
cle,  in  a  heavy  frame,  with  a  zigzag  crack 
in  one  corner,  standing  on  the  toilet  table, 
which  I  had  to  prop  with  a  hairbrush  to 
keep  steady ;  but  the  following  night  on 
entering  I  saw  the  shining  face  of  my  ser- 
viceable friend,  reflecting  me  from  top  to 
toe.  I  suppose  it  was  moved  in  as  a  sec- 
ond thougiit,  but  I  can't  guess  from 
whence.  Lizzie  Waylen's  room  is  sparsely 
fitted  up,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hazlit  and 
George,  as  I  have  occasionally  seen  them 
through  open  doors,  are  as  bare  as  bams. 

As  I  left  the  garden  this  morning  a 
white  object  wriggled  through  the  hedge 
a  little  below  the  gate,  and  with  scam- 
pering steps  and  lolling  tongue  Geors:e 
Hazlit's  terrier,  Start,  came  padding  after 
me;  deprecating  being  sent  back  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken.    He  is  an 
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extravagant  beast  in  bis  passion  for  out- 
door exercise,  and  follows  anybody  who 
will  indulge  him.  Thought  I,  as  1  chir- 
ruped to  him,  "  I  wonder  if  you  are  half 
starved,  my  friend  ?  If  you  seem  so, 
perhaps  I  can  find  a  butcher  who  will  let 
as  have  some  snacks."  However,  patting 
discovered  no  lack  of  covering  to  his  ribs, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  lying  in  the  road  was  but  active 
doggish  curiosity,  not  a  pitiful  search  after 
food. 

I  kept  along  the  highway  for  some  time, 
having  broad  fields  on  each  side,  and  the 
pretty  orchard-girt  village  in  the  rear,  un- 
til I  reached  a  turnine  which  I  have  fre- 
quently taken.  It  leads  down  the  leafiest 
and  loveliest  of  lanes.  The  straggling 
hedges  have  tall  trees  growing  from  them 
that  throw  out  long  branches  which  almost 
meet  over  my  head,  and  form  a  network 
through  which  the  sunlight  steals  and 
marks  the  ground  with  a  trellis  of  light 
and  shade.  There  are  watercourses  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hedges,  but  their  sides 
are  so  covered  with  ferns  and  creepers  that 
I  can  only  catch  a  peep  of  the  water  trick- 
ling under  a  veil  of  leaves.  When,  how- 
ever, I  reached  some  big  stones,  and  a 
gap  in  the  foliage  above,  I  paused,  stepped 
OQ  the  stones,  and  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
and  manipulation  of  my  skirts,  twisted 
myself  through  the  hole.  Start  followed 
me  into  a  large  field,  innocent  of  cattle  or 
I  should  not  have  violated  its  solitude,  and 
I  went  on  over  the  long  grass,  rich  with 
clover,  and  ripe  for  mowing.  I  was  mak- 
ing for  a  spot  in  the  field  beyond  where 
two  trees  form  a  natural  arbor,  and  where, 
by  mounting  a  low  stone  wall,  I  can  step 
into  a  roomy  seat  ready  prepared  by  their 
meeting  trunks,  and  survey  in  entire  com- 
fort one  of  the  sweet  landscapes  to  be 
found  in  this  favored  part  of  the  world. 

I  was  walking  apace  when  Start  sud- 
denly left  my  side  and  fiew  barking  towards 
a  thicket  which  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
field ;  I  followed  to  discover  the  cause  of 
his  excitement,  and  in  a  few  moments  per- 
ceived two  figures  amidst  the  foliage. 

They  were  Mr.  Hazlit  and  Miss  VVay- 
len ;  and  never  as  long  as  I  live  shall  I 
forget  the  face  with  which  the  old  man 
gazed  at  roe  as  I  came  on.  At  first  there 
was  even  menace  in  it,  and  his  tall,  bent 
figure  partly  rose  from  a  mound  on  which 
he  was  sitting,  clutching  his  stick  in  bis 
hand.  Then  the  fierce  threatening  turned 
slowly  to  a  stare  of  intense  dismay  and 
apprehension.  He  did  not  speak,  but  his 
lips  parted  from  each  other  with  a  sort  of 
twitch.    The    girl,    who    seemed    to    be 


stooping  low  over  the  ground,  got  up  too, 
and  put  something  quickly  behind  her. 
Neither  could  have  appeared  more  star- 
tled, or  with  less  reason. 

"  How  have  you  got  here  ?  " 

Mr.  Hazlit  spoke  at  last,  and  the  natural 
greeting  which  I  intended  to  offer  went 
out  of  my  mind  at  his  tone.  I  answered 
as  bluntly  as  he  had  enquired. 

"  Through  a  hole  in  the  hedge." 

"  A  hole  in  the  hedge  1  Where  ?  It  must 
be  stopped  at  once." 

I  was  recovering  from  my  surprise  at 
his  manner  as  I  replied, — 

**  If  you  like  to  follow  me  back  as  I  have 
come,  I  can  show  you  the  place.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  vexed,  Mr.  Hazlit,  that, 
quite  unknowingly,  I  have  trespassed  on 
your  land.  The  other  day  I  was  walking 
down  the  lane  there,  and  I  stopped  to  look 
at  a  fern  in  the  hedge,  my  handkerchief 
blew  through  a  large  hole,  and  I  had  to 
crawl  after  it  to  set  it  back.  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  I  was  trespassing,  but 
the  field  was  so  pretty,  that  I  went  across 
it  and  into  the  next,  where  I  found  such  a 
comfortable  seat  in  a  tree  that  I  have  re- 
peated the  offence.  I  hope  I  have  done 
no  dreadful  mischief?  " 

The  old  man  was  regaining  composure 
during  my  words.  Although  his  piercing 
eyes  never  ceased  to  roam  over  the  ground 
aoout  him,  his  manner  resumed  the  suav- 
ity which  he  has  always  shown  to  me,  and 
when  my  explanation  was  finished,  he  said, 
"No  mischief,  no  mischief  at  all,  Mrs. 
Markenfield;  such  a  light  foot  as  yours 
couldn't  harm  the  grass,  Tm  sure.  It's 
going  to  be  cut  for  nay  by-and-by,  and  I 
have  come  to  see  how  near  it  is  to  being 
ready." 

He  darted  a  glance  suddenly,  straight 
into  my  face,  as  he  reiterated,  **  I've  come 
to  see  if  it's  nearly  ready.  But  that  hole 
must  be  stopped,  it  must  be  mended  di- 
rectly. I  can't  run  the  risk  of  ruffianly 
lads  coming  trampling  in,  spoiling  my  hay, 
looking  for  birds'  nests,  and  —  and 
He  broke  off,  and  looked  all  round  again, 
then  continued,  **  Lizzie,  tell  Maves  about 
it,  and  come  with  him,  and  see  that  it's 
properly  ^oxi^^  and  show  Mrs.  Markenfield 
the  gate,  so  that  she  will  know  another 
time.  But  there  are  much  prettier  places 
than  these  fields,  madam,  that  my  son's 
wife  or  Miss  Waylen  will  be  glad  to  show 
you." 

Although  Mr.  Hazlit  seemed  endeavor- 
ing by  extra  blandness  and  civility  to 
make  up  for  his  first  brusquerie,  he  was 
palpably  restless  and  ill  at  ease  in  my 
company,  so  I  said  that  I  resolved  not  to 
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employ  irregular  entrances  again,  but  that, 
being  there,  I  would  finish  my  walk,  and 
I  was  sure  I  could  find  the  gate  without 
troubling  Miss  Waylen. 

However,  she  went  with  me ;  but  before 
we  had  progressed  many  yards,  she  was 
called  back,  and  I  strolled  slowly  on. 
Turning  my  head  over  my  shoulder  I  ad- 
mired the  picturesque  figure  seated  on  the 
little  knoll,  and  leaning  against  the  trunk 
of  an  old  elm,  which,  gnarled  and  knotty, 
with  great  venous  roots  rising  out  of  the 
soil,  was  no  bad  image  of  itself.  The  sun 
lit  up  his  silvery  hair  and  beard  in  fine 
contrast  with  his  dark  eyes  and  skin,  and 
a  red  shawl  flung  on  the  ground  close  by 
gave  a  vivid  completing  touch  of  color 
among  the  leaves.  The  old  man  was  talk- 
ing in  his  usual  eager,  peremptory  manner, 
and  had  grasped  the  girrs  arm  as  if  to 
impress  what  he  was  saying  upon  her.  In 
her  listening  attitude  she  looked  drooping 
and  quiescent. 

Miss  Waylen  overtook  me,  and  pointed 
out  the  gate,  which  was  in  a  sly  corner  of 
the  field.  Before  she  left  me  she  said  in 
a  hesitating,  gentle  way,  with  her  blue 
eves  staring  absently  at  a  feathery  drift  of 
cloud  floating  above  us,  *'  I  think  it  would 
be  better,  perhaps,  if  you  didn't  mention 
having  seen  Mr.  Hazlithere  this  morning, 
Mrs.  Markenfield.  He  has  such  an  objec- 
tion to  being  fidgeted  about  his  health. 
He  likes  to  oelieve  himself  very  strong, 
and  they  might  think  that  it  was  a  risk  for 
him  to  be  out  so  long ;  so  if  you  will  not 
mention  it,  please,  to  Mr.  Septimus  or 
Mrs.  Hazlit " 

"Certainly  not,"  I  interrupted  gravely. 
'*  I  will  remember  not  to  speak  of  it.  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Septimus  would  be 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his  father's 
running  any  risk." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed,  in  a  tone  of  ingenu- 
ous conviction.  Her  eyes  had  come  down 
from  the  cloud,  and  fixed  themselves  on 
the  border  of  a  handkerchief  tucked  inside 
my  jacket  pocket.  My  frame  of  mind 
when  she  left  me  was  remorseful,  for  I 
have  been  guilty  of  a  lack  of  Christian 
charity  to  the  eldest  son.  George's  bed- 
room door  is  almost  opposite  mine,  and 
this  morning  I  heard  more  of  a  brotherly 
dispute  that  was  going  on  within  the  room 
than  I  was  desirous  ofdoing;  particularly 
Mr.  Septimus's  parting  speech  as  he  left 
it.  His  voice  was  quiet,  but  the  tones 
were  full  of  feeling  as  he  said,  "  How  long 
does  the  old  man  want  to  live?  Seventy- 
eight  is  too  long  an  innings  for  any  one 
but  an  annuitant." 


Outside  the  ^te  a  little  distance  down 
the  road,  I  noticed  Mr.  Hazlit's  chair 
drawn  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  and 
the  boy  who  pulls  it  slumbering  peacefully 
on  a  patch  of  grass  with  his  head  against 
it.  What  a  long  morning  his  master  has 
spent  in  the  plantation !  He  must  have 
been  calculating  what  the  value  of  the  hay 
will  be. 

Start  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  way 
in  which  I  had  to  bold  my  skirt  —  torn  in 
scrambling  through  the  gap  —  bundled  in 
my  hand ;  evidently  thinking  I  was  hiding 
something  surreptitious  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  ferret  out.  He  kept  close  to  that 
side,  and  plodded  along  most  sedately 
until  horses'  feet  ran^  on  the  road,  and 
by-and-by,  from  a  turnmg  in  the  rear,  the 
rider  galloped  into  view,  when  the  dog 
sent  up  a  gladsome  bark,  and  ungallantly 
deserted  me,  without  formality  of  adieu. 

George  Hazlit,  riding  his  chestnut, 
dressecTin  his  usual  brown  morning  suit. 
He  was  obliged  to  see  me,  and  acted  after 
his  ordinary  wont.  A  bow  almost  to  the 
saddle,  macie  with  the  gravity  of  an  Arab, 
a  slackening  of  speed  as  he  passed,  so 
that  I  might  encounter  no  danger,  on  the 
narrow  way,  of  a  fragment  of  mud  being 
thrown  against  me  by  his  mare's  heels; 
then  off  at  a  round  pace,  with  the  ingrate 
Start  in  full  career  behind. 

Mr,  Markenfield,  who  had  very  fallow 
ground  to  work  upon  in  the  young  igno- 
ramus he  married,  taught  me  amongst 
many  things  to  recognize  a  good  rider 
when  I  saw  one.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
too  timid  to  profit  as  I  should  have  liked 
to  do  by  the  pains  he  took  to  make  me 
apply  his  teaching  practically,  but  my 
eyes  are  skilled,  however  nerveless  and 
stupid  my  hands  may  be,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  rest  in  admiration  on  George 
Hazlit,  as  he  left  me  further  and  further 
in  his  wake.  He  looks  a  very  proper  man 
on  horseback.  What  a  pity  he  is  so  un- 
sociable and  morose ! 

But  lack  of  attention  from  one  brother 
is  atoned  for  by  an  elaborate  excess  in 
the  other.  When  I  arrive  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  put  aside  a  long  branch  of 
sweetbriar  which  is  straggling  across, 
Septimus,  who  is  coming  towards  it  from 
the  other  side,  accelerates  his  steps,  and 
begins  a  creamy  flow  of  compliment  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  morning  air  upon  my 
cheeks. 

He  is  a  man  who  looks  closely  at  you 
all  the  time  he  speaks.  When  the  intent 
scrutiny  of  those  long,  light  eyes  becomes 
embarrassing,  I  am  constrained  now  and 


again  to  lower  mv  own.  For  they  are 
peculiar  eyes ;  while  polite  speech  is  issu- 
las  from  his  mouth,  a  different  meaning, 
quite  as  iatelligible,  comes  from  those 
eyes. 

"You  don't  know  —  of  course  not  — 
wbere  my  father  is,  Mrs.  Markenfield? 
Pity  a.a  old  man  like  him  should  still  wish 
to  be,  in  a  measure,  in  harness.  But  he's 
wonderful,  it  seems  to  do  him  good. 
There's  something  I've  come  over  from 
tbe  office  on  purpose  to  see  him  about, 
aod  I  can't  lind  him  anywhere." 

Mindful  of  Lizzie's  request,  I  said,  " 
Hazlit  sent  for   Miss    Waylen   when 
were  sitting  together  this  morning,  t(   _ 
out  with  him.     But  that  was  quite  early; 
I  dare  say  they'll  be  back  soon." 

"Out  with  Lizzie!  Oh  I  ah!"  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  1  could  make  noth- 
ing of  the  look,  which  was  still  bent  in  my 
direction.  "Lizzie  is  a  treasure  to  my 
father,  it's  a  great  boon  to  us  that  he 
should  have  so  devoted  an  attendant  as 
that  unselfish  girl.  When  he  dies 
which  heaven  forefend  —  'May  the  king 
live  forever!'  —  she  shall  have  ample 
anaends  made  for  all  the  pains  she  has 
taken." 

I  wished  to  quit  the  subject,  I  did  not 
mean  to  break  my  promise,  but  if  that 
man  had  asked  me  point-blank  whether  I 
had  seen  Mr.  Hazlit  in  my  walk,  I  should 
have  succumbed  to  a  sort  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence be  possesses. 

"  I  believe  your  brother  is  at  home,  if 
he  will  answer  your  purpose.  He  passed 
me,  riding,  just  now." 

"George!"  with  a  laugh.  "Oh  no  I 
Between  ourselves  —  I  recognize  your  dia- 
cretion  —  physiognomically  "  —  I  gave  a 
guilty  start  —  "  that  wouldn't  do.  George 
and  my  father  don't  hit  it,  haven't  for 
years,  and  the  governor  resents  bis  being 
consulted  on  any  point.  Not  unnaturally, 
seeing  he  refused  to  put  his  money  in  the 
business.  George  is  rich,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Harkenfield ;  not  a  poor  overseer,  head- 
clerk,  what  you  will,  like  your  humble 
servant."  . 

He  raised  bis  arms  above  his  head  as  he 
spoke,  holding  his  stick  in  both  hands.  I 
noticed  their  white  broad  strength  rather 
shudderingly,  as  I  answered,  "Why  do 
jron  say  I  inaw,  Mr.  Hazlit  P " 

"  Discreet  I "  he  repeated  with  a  second 
laugh.  "  Hasn't  Keezie  been  communi- 
cative? Poor  old  soul!  She's  devoted 
to  her  duty,  won't  leave  the  house  except 
to  go  to  her  conventicle  on  Sunday,  and 
pray  for  our  prosperity.  But  I  know 
when  she  gets  the  chance  she  chatters 
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paeans  in  our  honor.    Now  isn 

He  was  right.  1  have  had  two  or  three 
more  encounters  with  Mrs.  Skey,  and  she 
has  been  most  communicative.  She  has 
made  several  disclosures  to  me  quite  as 
characteristic  as  the  first.  But  has  she 
repeated  our  conversation  to  Septimus  f 
or  was  he  making  a  shrewd  conjecture  7 

He  did  not  pursue  the  point ;  which  was 
according  to  his  mode.  He  prefers  just  to 
touch  it,  convince  you  that  be  understands 
all  about  it,  and  then  take  up  another. 
Dropping  his  glance  for  an  instant  from 
my  face  to  my  skirt,  he  perceived  its  tat- 
tered state;  for  it  had  escaped  from  my 
hold,  and  was  trailio^on  the  gravel. 

1  saw  he  t^as  looking  at  it,  and  said, 
'*  That  is  what  happens  to  women  who  are 
not  used  to  the  country,  when  they  forget 
that  [ree-truuks  aren't  cushioned,  and  get 
up,  or  down,  too  quickly." 

"  And  don't  carry  a  pocket  workcase 
about  with  them,  as,  I  suppose,  our  grand- 
mothers did.  Wait  a  moment,  Mrs.  Mark- 
eofieid.  You're  staining  the  edge  with 
the  gravel." 

He  half  knelt,  turning  his  waistcoat  up 
to  look  for  pins.  His  hat  fell  off  as  he 
bent,  and  showed  the  fine,  rather  thin, 
light  hair  which  he  wears  as  straight  as 
hair  can  be  made.  He  has  a  peculiarly 
shaped  head,  good  and  expressive  at  the 
temples,  but  too  flat  at  the  top,  and  too 
projecting  behind,  which  gives  his  hair  an 
effect  of  being  pushed  out  at  the  back- 
Deftly  the  smooth  Angers  put  in  the  pins, 
as  deftly  as  Thornton  herself  couid  have 
done,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  glanced 
up  quite  cool  and  pale  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  him  as  a  packet  workcase  ? 

I  was  thanking  him,  and  he  still 
stooped,  holding  my  dress,  when  on  the 
path  in  front  of  us  appeared  his  wife  and 
George,  and,  certainly,  if  we  two  suggested 
the  tableau  of  a  suppliant  suing  for  a, 
favor,  they  presented  the  same  idea.  Only 
the  parts  were  reversed,  and  the  woman 
was  playing  suppliant. 

Of  course  a  woman  may  take  a  brother- 
in-law's  arm,  but  she  does  not  frequently 
clasp  both  hands  tightly  over  it,  while  she 
draws  close  to  him,  and  speaks  with  the 
expression  and  utterance  which  we  human 
race  associate  with  desperate  pleading. 
Isabella  was  so  engrossed  that  it  was 
George  —  whose  features  were  marked 
with  strong  annoyance,  and,  1  fancied,  a 
touch  of  piiy  —  who  saw  us  first,  and  tried 
to  put  her  hands  away.  Even  then  she 
scarcely  heeded,  kept  her  hold,  and  raised 
her  voice,  so  thai,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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merry  shouts  of  the  children  who  were 
playing  about  I  should  have  heard  what 
she  said. 

Was  it  jealousy  which  brought  that 
strange  look  into  Septimus's  eyes,  and 
drew  his  lips  slowly  into  a  faint*  sneer? 
If  so,  and  he  is  jealous,  it  is  an  extra  proof 
of  that  verv  positive  thing  that  love  and 
jealousy  often  travel  on  difiEerent  lines. 
Heaven  forbid  that  an  outsider  should 
think  to  gauge  accurately  the  sentiments 
held  between  a  man  ana  his  wife  I  But 
we  have  eyes  and  eari,  sense  and  instinct, 
and  sometimes,  too,  there  are  old  mag- 
pies about  who  know  not  reticence. 

Still  it  was  with  an  unruffled  voice  that 
he  called  out,  demanding  if  George  knew 
where  their  father  had  hidden  himself. 

'*  Yes,  he  has  just  come  in  through  the 
yard,  he  looked  bad ;  Keezie  has  gone 
up-stairs  with  him." 

"  Looked  bad  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Sep- 
timus,  with  a  short  laugh  ;  **  I  dare  say ;  so 
might  we  all  if  —  " 

She  broke  off,  meeting  her  husband's 
eye ;  and  slightly  drew  back  as  he  made  a 
step  towards  her. 

**Doyou  feel  ill,  Isabella?  I  thought 
so.  You  look  Queer,  my  child  —  you  want 
rest  and  quiet.'* 

She  did  look  ill.  I  have  told  you  her 
untidy  garments  cover  a  fine  figure,  and 
not  too  fat,  which  is,  unfortunately,  the 
case  with  her  face.  Her  heavy  aquiline 
features  are  thickened  by  it,  and  her 
cheeks  have  a  fleshy  puffiness,  aggravated 
by  the  unhealthy  dulness  of  her  complex- 
ion. But  I  was  sorry  to  see  how  blood- 
shot and  wandering  her  eyes  were,  and 
how  unsteady  her  hands  and  mouth. 
Greater  contrast  cannot  be  imagined  than 
she  is  altogether  to  Septimus,  even  to  the 
neatness  of  his  hair,  and  well-brushed, 
trimly  arranged  clothes ;  while  her  dress 
is  forlorn  and  shabby,  her  collar  has  its 
fastening  somewhere  under  her  ear,  and 
her  great  clump  of  black  hair  falls  on  her 
neck  just  as  it  likes. 

"  The  children  have  been  tiresome  this 
morning,"  she  replied  hurriedly,  "and 
tired  me  to  death.  You've  no  children, 
Mrs.  Markenfield ;  if  you  had  you'd  find 
out  how  noisy  they  can  be,  and  when 
you're  not  well,  worse  than  ever." 

•*  Have  vou  been  here  since  breakfast, 
Isabella?^' 

"  You  told  me  I  was  to  come  here.  But 
I  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home.  I've 
seen  no  one ;  your  father's  been  out, 
and " 

•*  Yes,  yes."  He  cut  her  short ;  and 
raised  the  younger  of  the  little  girls  from 


the  path,  tossing  her  over  his  head.  He 
is  passionately  attached  to  them,  and  far 
more  demonstrative  in  caresses  than  their 
mother.  Lulu  is  not  so  engaging  in  her 
ways  as  Maisie,  and  much  less  pretty. 
I  should  &;ather  from  her  wan  cheeks  and 
frequent  fractiousness  that  she  is  a  fragile 
plant. 

I  was  going  to  talk  to  Maisie,  who  is  a 
great  pet  of  mine  ;  but  she  was  chattering 
busily  to  George,  relating  how  she  had 
been  teasing  Maves  for  gooseberries  all 
morning,  and  had  had  a  feast.  I  trust 
Maves  has  profited  by  his  master's  ab- 
sence to  work  after  his  own  manner. 

"  Well,  time's  getting  on  !  "  says  Septi- 
mus, looking  at  his  watch.  "Take  the 
youngsters  home,  Isabella,  and  hand  them 
over  to  Martha.  I'm  coming  in  for  some- 
thing to  eat  presently.  Hallo,  Keezie ! 
what  is  it?" 

That  faithful  servitor  was  advancing 
upon  us  ;  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  a 
portentous  bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand. 
Witchlike  and  ugly  she  is,  but  not  a  dirty 
old  woman.  She  is  as  brown  as  an  In- 
dian, and  her  grey  hair  is  very  fuzzy  ;  but 
she  is  perfectly  clean.  In  the  strong 
breeze  her  cap  —  such  an  assortment  of 
bits  and  scraps  —  reminded  me,  with  its 
many  streaming  ends,  of  an  octopus,  as  I 
have  seen  him  with  all  his  ribbony  ap- 
pendages trailing  after  him  as  he  darts 
across  his  aquatic  prison.  Her  eye  in- 
cluded us  all.  She  pounced  upon  a  stud 
that  I  dropped  in  a  dark  corner  the  other 
day,  when  I  was  totally  unable  to  see  it 
myself ;  and  her  hearing  is  equally  good. 

"Eh,  Mr.  Septimus,  I've  been  seeking 
you  all  round.  Your  father's  come  in 
faintish,  and  no  wonder,  if  he  goes  out 
with  a  fool  that  doesn't  know  the  proper 
time  to  turn  back  with  him,  and  he  wants 
some  of  that  old  port  —  you  know  which 
—  the  oldest  he's  got.  Here  are  the  keys 
for  you ! " 

"  I'll  get  it,"  said  Isabella  quickly ;  "  you 
can  go  to  your  lunch,  Septimus,  I  can  find 
it.  I  was  with  your  father  the  last  time 
he  went  for  a  bottle.     Let  me  go  1 " 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  eagerly  for 
the  keys.  She  may  have  been  desirous  to 
stay  behind  and  miss  a  tSte-d-iite  meal 
with  her  husband ;  but,  if  so,  she  was  dis- 
appointed. He  coolly  intercepted  her, 
and  took  the  bunch  from  Mrs.  Skey. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Isabella  ;  as  you're  not 
well  you  might  turn  giddy  and  slip  on  the 
cellar  steps." 

"  Ha,  ha,  kee,  kee ! "  cackled  the  old 
woman.  "He  takes  care  of  her,  doesn't 
he,  miss?"  —  this  to  me  —  and  her  mirth 
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augmented  as  she  saw  Isabella*s  expres- 
sion of  dogged  chagrin. 

"A  good  bunch  of  keys,  this,  isn't 
it,  Mrs.  Markenfield  ?  All  the  lot  here,  I 
suppose — except  one,"  he  concluded,  with 
a  stern  smile,  running  his  eye  over  them.|| 

"Take  the  lady  down  with  you,"  said 
Keezie ;  **  she'd  happen  like  to  see  the 
cellars.  They're  a  marvel,  ma'am,  for 
Dumber  and  turnings;  and  kept  as  clean 
as  palaces  ;  as  who  can  answer  for  better 
than  I  ?    Would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

He  turned  dubiously  to  me,  with  a  "  No, 
DO,  Keezie,  they're  not  places  to  take  a 
lady  to ; "  but  seeing  the  old  woman's  wish 
that  I  should  visit  her  subterranean  region 
of  industry,  I  said,  *'I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  the  cellars,  Mr.  Hazlit." 

I  did  not,  however,  much  relish  the  idea 
of  making  the  tour  alone  with  Septimus  ; 
hot  I  was  not  fated  to  do  so. 

"I'll  go  as  well,"  suddenly  struck  in 
George,  who  had  been  strolling  on  the 
path  Dehind  me.  And  I  had  discovered 
that  women's  backs  seem  more  attractive 
to  him  than  their  faces. 

'*  Oh,  by  all  means,"  acquiesced  his 
brother,  jingling  the  keys  about,  **  let's 
make  a  party.  You'd  better  join  us,  Isa- 
bella. You'll  have  a  choice  of  arms  to 
diog  to,  and  the  gratification  of  helping  to 
get  the  wine  after  all.  You  little  ones, 
nu  away  home  I " 

"  Can  I  come  ?  I  want  to  come  !  "  cried 
the  younger  child,  in  her  plaintive  tone. 

** Nonsense,  my  pet.  You'll  tumble 
down-stairs,  or  get  eaten  by  the  rats  — 
rats  as  big  as  cows.    OS  witn  you  I " 

We  started;  wending  our  steps  by  the 
kitchen  garden  towards  the  yard,  which, 
surrounded  by  sufficient  stabling  for  half- 
aKiozen  horses,  has  the  chestnut  as  the 
solitary  occupier  of  a  stall.  As  I  walked 
io  front  with  Septimus,  taking  up  his 
words,  I  said,  — 

*^Lulu  Aas  had  a  bad  fall  sometime, 
hasn*t  she  ?  That  mark  on  her  forehead 
kx>ks  like  the  scar  of  a  very  deep  cut." 

I  wished  instantly  that  1  could  have  re- 
called this  speech.  Lulu  has  a  dreadfully 
disfiguring  mark  that  stretches  from  near 
her  temple  to  her  eyelid,  whose  shape  it 

3aite  distorts.  Usually  it  is  a  broad,  white 
ent,  but  when  the  child  is  flushed  with 
crying  or  passion  it  takes  a  red,  angry  tint 
which  is  painful  to  see.  I  turned  to  Mr. 
Hazlit  while  speaking,  and  was  dumfoun- 
dered  by  the  look  of  icy  implacability  I 
read  in  his  face  After  a  brief  pause,  dur- 
ia^  which  Keezie  eyed  him  with  a  mean- 
ing leer,  he  replied,  — 

•*  Yes,  the  child  had  a  fall  —  a  terrible 


fall  —  once.  It  happened  when  she  was  a 
baby,  and  left  her  as  you  see.  It  mieht 
have  cost  her  her  life.  I  shall  never  iov" 
get  it  —  or  forgive  it." 

Mrs.  Skey  gave  a  sort  of  grunt.  Evi- 
dently she  quite  understood  him,  but  I 
dared  make  no  enquiries.  The  perfect 
calm  with  which  Septimus  spoke,  as  con- 
trasted by  what  I  bad  read  in  his  look 
was  horrible.  This  is  no  c very-day  man. 
In  our  country,  bound  with  its  civilized 
uses,  he  will  never,  if  I  note  him  aright, 
commit  any  punishable  cruelty.  To  come 
under  the  ban  of  the  law  would  ill-suit  his 
plan  of  life.  But  I  know  he  neither  par- 
dons nor  forgets,  and  he  has  that  instinct 
of  ruthlessness  which  would  make  the  in- 
fliction of  suffering  a  positive  enjoyment 
to  him. 

As  we  entered  Keezie's  kitchen  the 
huge  square  stone  on  which  I  was  seated 
the  day  of  my  first  conversation  with  the 
old  laciy  caught  my  eye,  and  broke  an  un- 
comfortable silence.  It  is  a  great  solid 
mass,  a  perfect  cube,  and,  while  its  sides 
are  grown  over  with  brownish  moss,  the 
top  shows  no  symptom  of  becoming  cush- 
iony, but  presents  a  bare  and  singularly 
smooth  whiteness. 

"  What  a  pity  that  stone  doesn't  get 
mossy  all  round,"  I  remarked;  "it  would 
make  a  delicious  seat  then." 

"Nay,"  croaked  Keezie  vehemently, 
"never  shall  a  bit  o'  dirty  moss  creep  on 
top  of  that  old  lad!  Never!  while  IVe 
strength,  and  a  bristle  left  in  the  brush  to 
scrub  him  every  day  1 " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Septimus. 
"  You  think  that  is  cleanliness  carried  to 
frenzy,  Mrs.  Markenfield ;  but  no !  that 
stone  is  *  fetish '  to  Keezie.  Shall  I  tell 
the  lady  why,  old  woman  ?" 

"  You'd  main  better  hold  your  tongue," 
retorted  she  fiercely ;  "  though  you  may 
quarrel  with  me  for  saying  so." 

"Quarrel  with  you  —  not  I!  I  never 
quarrel  with  you,  Mrs.  Skey.  I  never 
should  with  any  one  from  choice.  Now, 
quick,  open  that  door  for  us.  I  wonder 
my  father  hasn't  sent  his  —  Lizzie  to  us 
with  another  message  before  now.  Come 
down  with  us,  for  I'll  get  the  wine  before 
I  show  Mrs.  Markenfield  round,  and  you 
can  take  it  to  him." 

In  traversing  the  kitchen  I  saw  it  was 
as  scantily  furnished  as  the  rest  of  the 
house,  the  parlor  excepted.  Indeed,  it 
appeared,  both  as  regarded  furniture  and 
household  implements,  that  "there's  not 
a  piece  on't  but  serves  twenty  purposes." 

We  go  down  a  flight  of  steps  and,  after- 
wards, a  long  passage,  until  the  only  light 
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we  have,  that  through  the  kitchen  door 
which  has  been  left  open  behind  us,  fails. 
Then  Septimus  reaches  a  lantern  from  a 
nail,  lights  it,  and  applies  a  key  to  the 
great,  iron-studded  portal  which  bars  our 
further  progress.  This  little  delay  brings 
the  other  two  up  with  us. 

Glancing  back,  I  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Hazlit  had  renewed  her  petition,  whatever 
it  might  be,  and  there  was  the  same  look 
of  almost  distraction  in  her  face.  What 
did  she  wish  for  so  much  ?  What  did  he 
seem  to  be  so  persistentlv  refusing  by 
head-shaking,  and  short,  demurring  sen- 
tences ? 

We  do  not  at  first  need  the  lantern  when 
we  are  past  the  big  door,  for  there  is  a 
window  in  the  roof,  large  and  round,  filled 
in  with  very  thick  glass,  and  protected 
with  bars.  I  know  the  outside  of  that 
window;  it  comes  in  one  of  the  garden 
paths  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  cellar 
beneath  it  is  circular  also,  and  seems  a 
kind  of  radiating  centre,  from  the  number 
of  doors  all  round.  It  is  used  as  the 
larder ;  thoueh,  perhaps,  from  its  meagre 
stores,  the  "bonery  and  crustery  "  would 
be  the  better  title. 

An  extra  word  for  Keezie;  one  might 
have  eaten  from  the  flagged  floor,  or  wide 
stone  shelves,  they  were  so  clean.  She 
had  not  praised  herself  unadvisedly,  and  I 
hastened  to  eulogize,  if,  perchance,  she 
would  forgive  my  unlucky  shaft  about  the 
stone. 

She  was  grimly  pleased,  and  stood  by 
while  Septimus  unlocked  another  door  and 
showed  a  vast  wine-celler,  extravagantly 
vast,  considering  the  sum  of  its  contents, 
and  after  some  searching,  reached  a  cob- 
webby bottle  from  a  shelf.  Isabella  and 
George  formed  a  group  with  us.  She  was 
beside  me  as  he  held  the  wine  in  his  hand 
for  what,  considering  how  we  had  lingered 
already,  seemed  an  unnecessary  time.  He 
might  have  sent  it  up  before  descanting  on 
its  age  and  quality,  and  the  lowness  of  the 
remaining  stock.  George  moved  impa- 
tiently, <ind  his  wife  seemed  still  more  irri- 
tated, as  she  bit  her  lips  and  beat  her  foot 
on  the  ground.  As  for  me,  I  wished  his 
disquisition  anywhere,  for  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  scratchin^s  of  rats,  and  I  have 
a  mortal  horror  of  them. 

"If  youVe  so  slow,"  Isabella  broke  out 
at  last,  **  we  shall  have  the  old  man  com- 
ing  himself,  to  see  what  weVe  all  about." 

I  have  never  heard  her  address  Septi- 
mus before  as  she  has  done  twice  this 
morning,  but  there  was  something  unusual 
in  her  manner  altogether. 


'*  Sensible  woman  !  "  he  answered  pleas- 
antly, "  Here,  take  the  port  and  give  it 
to  Keezie." 

She  snatched  it,  and  then,  an  accident  I 
resulting  solely  from  the  excessive  trem- 
bling of  her  hands;  before  Keezie  could 
relieve  her  of  it,  the  bottle  seemed  to  roll 
from  her  grasp;  there  was  a  shivering 
smash,  a  scattering  of  bright,  sparlike 
atoms  over  the  floor,  through  whose  midst 
a  flowing  red  stream  sent  its  permeating 
odor  to  our  nostrils.  The  woman  gave  a 
hasty  hysterical  exclamation,  sounding;  like 
a  curtailed  scream,  and  George  Hazlit 
quietly  took  her  arm,  and  led  her  out  of  the 
cellar. 

Why  did  I  feel  a  sort  of  apprehension  ? 
It  was  no  catastrophe,  there  was  more 
wine  left,  and  the  breaking  of  a  bottle  of 
the  choicest  vintage  that  was  ever  fer- 
mented was  not  an  offence  that  any  one 
with  half  Septimus's  sense  would  resent. 
It  was  not  that;  I  could  not  check  the 
sensation  that  a  culmination  of  soraethine 
that  had  been  brewing  all  the  morning  had 
just  taken  place.  Septimus's  indifl^erence 
did  not  reassure  me ;  when,  without  a 
word,  with  no  comment  but  a  slight  shrug, 
he  produced  a  second  bottle  and  commit- 
ted it  to  Keezie,  who  hastily  withdrew. 

"  My  wife,"  he  said  dryly,  when  we  were 
alone,  'Ms  the  clumsiest  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  no  wonder,  with  those  wrists 
and  hands." 

**  Wrists  and  hands  have  nothing  to  do 
with  clumsiness,"  I  retorted  coldly;  "but 
having  your  nerves  shaken,  or  being  fright- 
ened has." 

I  was  proud  of  mv  sudden  courage  as  I 
spoke.  Momentarily  the  "creepy^'  feel- 
ing had  flown  to  the  realms  of  bats  and 
owls,  and  I  did  not  care  a  rush  for  him. 
How  dared  he  have  the  audacity  to  assume 
the  familiarity  of  running  down  his  wife's 
personal  appearance  ? 

"  Have  I  offended  you,  Mrs.  Marken- 
field  ?  Ah,  well  I  pardon  I  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  for  Isabella  by-and-by.  Now  may  I 
commence  my  ciceroneship,  or  have  vou 
had  enough  of  under-ground  damp  ?  And 
the  dress,  too,  my  pins  haven't  kept  it  out 
of  that  puddle." 

I  would  fain  have  returned  to  the  upper 
day,  but  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
Lightly  talking,  he  led  me  through  pas- 
sage after  passage,  up  and  down  steps, 
from  one  cellar  to  another,  until  I  was  lost 
and  bewildered.  The  stone-vaulted  maze 
seemed  unending;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  conjecture  with  what  object  it  had  been 
fabricated.    One  place  there  is  where,  to 
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fet  to  the  regions  beyond,  we  should  have 
ad  to  grope  on  our  hands  and  knees  be- 
neath a  roof  scarcely  a  yard  high.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  did  not  attempt  this  feat.  I 
misdoubt  that  this  peregrination  will  cause 
me  nightmare.  My  temporary  boldness  in 
Mr.  Hazlit*s  society  vanished  long  before 
the  exploration  was  finished ;  and,  un- 
gratefully, for  all  his  trouble,  I  wished 
myself  rid  of  him.  I  was  glad  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  ahead  of  me,  and  that  the 
need  of  throwing  the  rays  of  his  lantern, 
so  as  to  light  up  what  without  it  would 
have  been  unbroken  gloom,  partially  dis- 
tracted him.  It  was  a  relief  when  I  thought 
I  heard  Keezie^s  heavy  approaching  steps 
as  we  stood  —  for  about  the  twentieUi  time 

—  in  the  larder. 
The  door  swung  ajar,  and  I  glanced 

fladly  towards  it.  But  it  was  not  Mrs. 
•key,  it  was  George,  whose  eyes  I  met 
full  for  the  first  time  in  our  acquaintance. 

He  began  to  Septimus :  '*  I've  taken 
Isabella  home ;  and  seen  the  old  man 
since  —  he's  waiting  for  you."  Then  to 
me :  "  Has  vour  groping  in  dark  vaults 
scared  you  ? 

^*  No.  Your  brother  has  wasted  his  val- 
uable minutes  in  taking  me  over.  I've 
seen  everything,  but  I'm  not  a  bit  tired." 

••  There  is  one  place,  Mrs.  Markenfield, 
which  you  have  not  seen  —  where  we  can't 
go.  A  place  that  is  terra  incopiita  to 
everyone  but  •the  master.'    This  door" 

—  he  tapped  one  strongly  secured,  and 
plated  with  iron  —  '•  leads  to  '  Bluebeard's 
closet.' " 

"Why  don't  you  call  it  our  'robber's 
<:ave,'  man  ?  "  said  George  brusquely. 

But  although  his  tone  was  cynical,  his 
iace  was  halfsmiling;  and,  free  from  its 
incubus  of  gravity,  I  can  hardly  recognize 
it. 

"  All  right.  Only  it  has  no  passwprd  of 
entrance.  *  Open  Sesame '  would  not  open 
it  any  sooner  than  Alleluia.  Neither,"  he 
added,  raising  the  keys  as  he  made  his 
exit,  "would  anything  here  ;  and  yet  you 
3ay  Thomas  Hazlit  is  failing! " 

"  In  serious  truth,"  finished  his  brother, 
^that  is  the  portal  of  the  handedndown 
family  oratory ;  where  we  always  paid  our 
most  fervent  devotions.  Behold  it,  Mrs. 
Markenfield ;  I  never  go  further  than  kiss- 
ing the  kevhole ! " 

1  behelcl  with  awe.  Keezie's  loquacity 
bas  enlightened  me,  you  know.  Family 
plate  —  of  many  families  —  jewels,  money 
—  an  £1  Dorado  for  my  imagination  to 
work  upon  I  And  then  deeds,  securities, 
mor^ages  —  what  an  array  behind  that 
dull  iron  1 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  VISIT  TO  BOKHARA  THE  NOBLE. 

The  ancient  citv  of  Bokhara  still  de* 
serves  its  title  of  Al  Sherif,  or  the  Noble. 
For  though  it  is  no  longer  the  capital  of  a 
great  sovereign,  or,  as  it  once  was,  the 
Athens  of  central  Asia;  though  it  no 
more  contains,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Master  Anthony  Jenkinson,  ambassador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  "many  houses, 
temples,  and  monuments  of  stone  sump- 
tuously builded  and  gilt,  and  specially 
Bath  stones,  so  artificially  built  that  the 
like  thereof  is  not  in  the  worlde ; "  though 
decay  is  unmistakably  written  upon  its 
features,  and  the  curtain  of  civilization  is 
fast  descending  with  remorseless  folds 
upon  the  stage  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
princelv  pomp;  yet  this  mjrsterious  and, 
till  lately,  inaccessible  city,  is  still  a  rare 
and  romantic  spectacle.  Its  crowded  ba- 
zaars present  a  microcosm  of  the  unchang- 
ing East,  and  in  the  interval  before  the  old 
life  and  traditions  die  out  they  shine  with 
the  strange  luminousness  of  the  Oriental 
sunset  under  which  they  have  grown. 
Bokhara's  patent  of  nobility  among  cities 
is  not  yet  extinguished.  It  may  still  boast 
an  individuality  without  an  equal  in  Asia. 

Identified  by  some  writers  with  the 
Bazaria  of  Quintus  Curtius,  generally  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  name  Vihara,  or  a 
college  of  wise  men,  associated  in  local 
legend  with  the  mythical  hero  Afrasiab, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Bokhara  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  East  Since 
it  emerged  into  the  light  of  history  about 
700  A.D.,  it  has  been  alternately  the  spoil 
of  the  most  famous  conquerors  and  the 
capital  of  the  greatest  kings.  Under  the 
Iranian  Samanid  dynasty,  who  ruled  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  till  1000  A.D.,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  pillar  of  Islam  and  as 
the  pride  of  Asia.  Students  flocked  to 
its  universities,  where  the  most  learned 
mullahs  lectured;  pilgrims  crowded  its 
shrines.  A  proverb  said,  "In  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  lieht  descends  upon 
earth,  from  holy  Bokhara  it  ascends." 
Well-built  canals  carried  streams  of  water 
through  the  city  ;  luxuriant  fruit-trees  cast 
a  shadow  in  its  gardens ;  its  silkworms 
spun  the  finest  silk  in  Asia,  its  warehouses 
overflowed  with  carpets  and  brocades  ;  the 
commerce  of  the  East  and  West  met  and 
changed  hands  in  its  caravanserais ;  and 
the  fluctuations  of  its  market  determined 
the  exchange  of  the  East.  The  Samanids 
were  succeeded  by  the  Turki  Seljuks  and 
the  princes  of  Kharezm ;  and  then,  like  a 
storm  from  the  desert,  there  swept  down 
upon  Bokhara  the   pitiless  fury  of   the 
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Mongol,  engulfing  all  in  a  like  cataclysm 
of  ruin.  Jas^atai  and  Oktai,  sons  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  made  some  amends,  by  beneficent 
and  merciful  rule,  for  the  atrocities  of  their 
father;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
elder  brothers  Polo,  making  their  first 
voyage  to  the  East,  "si  vindrent  k  une 
cit^  qui  est  appel^e  Bocara,  moult  noble 
et  grant«"  A  change  of  ownership  oc- 
curred when  about  1400  a.d.  the  great 
conqueror  Timur  —  great,  whether  we 
regard  him  as  savage,  as  soldier,  or  as 
statesman  —  overran  the  East,  and  estab- 
lished a  Tartar  dynasty  that  lasted  a  hun- 
dred years  —  a  period  which  has  been 
termed  the  Bokharan  Renaissance.  An- 
other wave  of  conquest,  the  Uzbeg  Tar- 
tars, ensued,  again  bringing  to  the  surface 
two  great  names,  that  ofsheibani  Mehem- 
med  Khan,  who  overthrew  the  Timurid 
sovereigns  and  established  an  ethnical 
ascendancy  that  has  lasted  since ;  and 
Abdullah  Khan,  the  national  hero  of  Bok- 
hara, which  owed  to  his  liberal  tastes 
much  of  its  later  architectural  glory,  its 
richly  endowed  colleges,  and  its  material 
prosperity.  Subsequent  dynasties,  exhib- 
iting a  sorrowful  record  of  incapacity, 
fanaticism,  and  decay,  witnessed  the  grad- 
ual contraction  of  the  once  mighty  empire 
of  Transoxiana  into  a  petty  khanate.  It 
is  true  that  Bokhara  still  refers  with  pride 
to  the  rule  of  Amir  Maasum,  founder  of 
the  present  or  Manghit  reigning  family  in 
1784;  but  a  bigoted  devotee,  wearing  the 
dress  and  imitating  the  life  of  a  dervish, 
was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mighty  sov- 
ereigns of  the  past.  The  dissolution  of 
the  times,  yearly  sinking  into  a  deeper 
slough  of  vice,  venality,  and  superstition, 
was  fitly  expressed  in  the  character  and 
reign  of  his  grandson,  the  infamous  Nas- 
rullah  (1826-1860),  whose  son,  Mozaffur- 
ed-din  (1860-1885),  successively  the  foe, 
the  ally,  and  the  puppet  of  Russia,  has 
left  to  his  heir,  the  reigning  amir,  a  capital 
still  breathing  some  of  the  aroma  of  its 
ancient  glory,  but  a  power  whose  wings 
have  been  ruthlessly  clipped,  and  a  king- 
dom indebted  for  a  nominal  independence 
to  the  calculating  prudence  rather  than  to 
the  generosity  of  Russia. 

English  imagination  has  for  centuries 
been  stirred  by  the  romantic  associations 
of  Bokhara,  but  English  visitors  have 
rarely  penetrated  to  the  spot.  The  first 
who  reached  its  walls  was  the  enterprising 
merchant  already  named.  Master  Anthony 
Jenkinson,  who  was  despatched  on  several 
adventurous  expeditions  to  the  East  be- 
tween 1557  and  1572,  acting  in  the  double 
capacity  of  ambassador  to  Queen  Eliza- 


beth and  agent  to  the  Muscovy  Trading 
Company,  which  had  been  formed  to  open 
up  the  trade  with  the  East.  He  stayed 
two  and  a  half  months  in  the  city,  being 
treated  with  much  consideration  by  the 
king,  Abdullah  Khan ;  and  has  left  a 
record  of  his  journey  and  residence  in 
Bokhara,  the  tacts  of  which  display  a 
minute  correspondence  (at  which  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  magnificent  immobil- 
ity of  the  East  would  express  surprise> 
with  the  customs  and  manners  of  to-day.* 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  record  was 
limited  to  three  names:  Colonel  Garber 
in  1732,  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  and 
Reynold  Hogg  in  I74i.t  In  this  century 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander, 
Burnes,  succeeded  in  reaching  Bokhara 
from  India  in  1832,  and  in  concluding  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  amir.  Then 
in  1842  came  the  horrible  tragedy  which 
has  inscribed  the  names  of  Stoddart  and 
Conolly  in  the  martyrology  of  English 
pioneers  in  the  East.  Sent  in  1838  and 
1840  upon  a  mission  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation  to  the  khanates  of  central  Asia, 
whose  sympathies  Great  Britain  desired 
to  enlist  in  consequence  of  her  advance 
into  Afghanistan,  they  were  thrown  by 
the  monster  Nasrullah  into  a  foul  subter- 
ranean pit,  infested  with  vermin,  were 
subjected  to  abominable  torture,  and 
finally  were  publicly  beheaded  in  1842. 
Dr.  Wolff,  the  missionary,  travelling  to 
Bokhara  in  1843,  in  order  to  clear  up  their 
fate,  ran  many  risks,  but  at  length  escaped 
with  his  life.  For  forty  years,  however, 
owing  partly  to  the  terror  inspired  by  this 
disaster  and  to  the  perils  of  the  journey, 
partly  to  the  increasing  influence  of  Rus- 
sia, which  did  not  encourage  English  in- 
truders upon  her  new  preserves,  not  a 
sino;Ie  Englishman  set  foot  in  Bokhara. 
A  deep  mystery  overhung  the  place  like  a 
cloud,  from  which  occasionally  peeped  the 
glint  of  Russian  arms,  or  rang  the  voice 
of  Russian  cannon.  A  flash  of  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  prevailing  darkness  about 
half-way  through  this  period  by  the  heroic 
voyage  of  the  Hungarian  Vambdry,  who 
penetrated  to  Bokhara  in  the  garb  of  a 
mendicant  dervish  in  1863,  and  whose 
work,  being  published  in  English,  awoke 
a  profound  sensation  in  this  country.^  In 
1873,  ^^'  Schuyler,  the  American,  visited 
Bokhara  under  Russian  patronage,  in  his 

*  Early  Voyages  in  Russia  and  Persia,  by  Anthony 

ienkinson    and  other   Englishmen.      Edited  for   the 
[akluyt  Society  by  E  D.  Morgan,  1886. 
t  yidf  Professor  Grigorie£E'a  criticism  of  Varab^ry'ft 
History  of   Bokhara,  in   the  appendix  to  Schuyler's 
Turkistan,  vol.  i. 
t  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  by  Arminius  Vamb^ry. 
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tour  through  the  czar's  domiaions  ia  cen- 
tral Asia,  aDd  wrote  a  work  which  may  be 

described  as  monumeotal,  and  is  still  a 
classic  OQ  the  subject.*  Dr.  Lansdell, 
the  so-called  niissioaary.  was  the  next 
English  visitor  to  WolS,  in  l882.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  others  till  Ihe  small  batch 
who  have,  not  without  difficulty,  obtained 
leave  to  go  since  the  Trans-Caspian  r  '' 
way  was  made,  and  of  whom  1  was 
tuDate  enough  to  be  one, 

Russia  may  point  to  the  history  of  her 
dealings  with  Bokhara  and  lo  the  present 
condition  of  that  State  with  not  unreason- 
able satisfaction  as  a  successful  diplomatic 
achievement.  Without  putting  herself  to 
the  risk  or  expense  of  annexation,  leaving 
the  amir  on  his  throne  and  Che  mullahs  in 
their  mosques,  allowing  the  embers  of 
fanaticism  to  smoulder  slowly  into  ashes, 
she  has  appropriated  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  old  khauate,  containing 
the  renowned  capital  of  Timur,  Samar- 
kand, and  including  the  upper  and  middle 
valleys  of  the  Zerafshan,  which  place  at 
her  mercy  the  entire  water  supply  of  Bok- 
hara ;  she  has  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  posts  retjuired  by  her  strategical 
needs,  including  the  command  of  the 
water-way  of  the  Oxus;  and  thus  having 
drawn  her  coils  tightly  round  the  victim, 
can  gaze  with  amused  indifference  upon 
its  restricted  movements  and  quaint 
though  powerless  contortions.  This  proc- 
ess of  absorption  has  been  as  rapid  as  it 
has  been  complete.  It  was  only  in  1S59 
that  Russia  commenced  her  conquering 
march  against  Turkestan.  It  was  not  till 
1866  that  Cossack  and  Uzbeg  met  on  the 
battle-lield.  In  1868  Samarkand  was  cap- 
tured, and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Mozaffur-ed-din,  by  which  the  Zerafshan 
province  was  torn  from  his  dominions,  and 
a  substantial  indemnity  exacted  from  his 
revenues,  the  amir  himself  being  left  an 
ostensible  sovereignty  which  he  was  too 
astute  to  jeopardize  and  too  impotent  to 
strengthen,  A  second  treaty  in  1S73  still 
further  denned  his  subordination  and 
sealed  the  ascendency  of  Russia.  When 
the  old  man  died  in  1885  his  subjects 
might  either  deplore  a  reign  which  had 
allowed  a  historic  monarchy  to  dwindle 
into  a  feudatory  state,  or  felicitate  the 
cunning  that  had  saved  an  expiring  order 
from  total  extinction.  To  his  prudent 
subservience  his  son  owes  the  fact  that 
there  is  still  an  amir  of  Bokhara,  and  that 
the  distinction  of  being  the  last  of  the 
Manghjts  has  been  postponed  for  another 
generation. 

•  TnrkEiUD,  by  EuEcnc  SchnyJer.    i  lolb 


When  the  Russians  started  their  mili- 
tary railway  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian in  1881,  in  order  to  assist  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turkomans  of  the  desert, 
it  was  never  expected  that  it  would  be 
carried  farther  east  than  the  oases  which 
skirt  the  lofty  mountain  hwrder  of  Kbo- 
rasan.  Any  one  who  had  then  contem- 
plated a  railway  to  Bokhara  the  Noble 
would  have  beea  derided  as  a  lunatic 
Russia  still  kept  up  an  outward  show  of 
respect,  less  for  the  sovereign  than  for  his 
capital,  to  which  even  Russian  visitors 
were  not  encouraged  to  go,  and  which  to 
every  one  else  remained  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  With  the  annexation  of  Merv, 
however,  in  1S84,  and  the  risk  of  war  with 
England,  an  extension  became  desirable. 
The  rails  were  pushed  forward  with 
alarmed  rapidity  to  Merv  and  to  the  Oxus, 
the  latter  of  which  they  reached  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S88.  There  remained  only  a  gap 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Samar- 
kand, the  military  centre  of  Russian  cen- 
tral Asia ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of 
this  stretch  lay  through  Bokharan  terri- 
tory, yet  the  conditions  which  I  have 
described  will  prepare  the  reader  to  hear 
that  Bokharan  scruples,  if  they  existed, 
were  not  overtly  expressed,  and  that  the 
name  Bokhara  shortly  hgured  among  the 
stations  in  the  columns  of  the  Trans-Cas- 
pian Bradshaw. 

Some  concession,  however,  was  made 
to  native  susceptibiUties ;  for  at  first  the 
attitude  of  the  Bokhariols  towards  the 
railway  was  one  of  undisguised  suspicion. 
It  was  regarded  as  foreign,  subversive, 
an ti -national,  and  even  Satanic,  Shaitan's 
Arba,  or  the  Devil's  Wagon,  was  what 
they  called  it.  Accordingly  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  railway  should  as  far  as 
possible  avoid  the  cultivated  land,  and 
should  pass  at  adlstance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Bokhara.  This  suggestion 
the  Russians  were  not  averse  to  adopting, 
as  it  supplied  them  with  an  excuse  for 
building  a  rival  Russian  town  around  the 
Nation  buildings,  and  for  establishing  a 
mtonment  of  troops  to  protect  the  latter, 
step  which  might  have  been  fraught  with 
danger  in  the  nearer  neighborhood  of  the 
capital.  Now,  however,  the  Bokhariots 
k'ictims  to  much  the  same  regrets  as 
wealthy  English  landowners,  who, 
when  the  railway  was  first  introduced  in 
this  country,  opposed  at  any  cost  its  pas- 
sage through  their  property.  Already 
when  the  first  working  train  steamed  into 
Bokhara  with  rolling  stock  and  material 
for  the  continuation  of  the  line,  the  na- 
.  crowded  down  to  see  it,  and  half  in 
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fear,  half  in  surprise,  jumped  into  the 
empty  wagons.  Presently  apprehension 
gave  way  to  ecstasy.  As  soon  as  the  line 
was  in  working  order  they  would  crowd 
into  the  open  cars  in  hundreds,  waiting 
for  hours  in  sunshine,  rain,  or  storm,  for 
the  eneine  to  pufiE  and  the  train  to  move. 
I  found  the  third-class  carriages  reserved 
for  Mussulman  passengers  crammed  to 
suffocation,  just  as  thev  are  in  India;  the 
infantile  mind  of  the  Oriental  deriving  an 
endless  delight  from  an  excitement  which 
be  makes  not  the  slightest  efiEort  to  ana- 
lyze or  to  solve.  Etiquette  prevents  the 
amir  himself  from  travelling  b^  a  method 
so  repugnant  to  Oriental  tradition ;  but  he 
exhibits  all  the  interest  of  reluctant  igno- 
rance, and  seldom  interviews  a  Russian 
without  inquiring  about  its  progress.* 

In  a  short  time  the  new  Russian  town 
of  which  I  have  spoken  will  start  into  be- 
ing. Plots  of  land  adjoining  the  railway 
have  been  eagerly  bought  up  by  com- 
mercial companies,  who  will  transfer  their 
headquarters  hither  from  the  native  city. 
An  imposing  station  building  had,  when  I 
visited  it,  risen  to  the  height  of  two 
courses  of  stone  above  the  ground.  Bar- 
racks are  to  be  built ;  streets  will  be  laid 
out ;  a  residency  will  receive  the  Russian 
diplomatic  agent  to  the  amir,  who  now 
lives  in  the  capital  under  limitations  aris- 
ing from  his  restricted  surroundings,  and 
from  the  fact  that  according  to  Bokharan 
etiquette  every  distinguished  stranger  in 
the  city,  himself  included,  becomes  ipso 
facto  a  guest  of  the  amir,  and  is  supplied 
with  board  and  lodging.  In  another  de- 
cade the  new  Bokhara  will  have  attracted 
to  itself  much  of  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  city;  and  with  its  rise  and  growth 
the  prestige  of  the  latter  must  inevitably 
decline.  Thus  by  a  seeming  concession 
to  native  sentiment  the  Russians  are  in 
reality  playing  their  own  game. 

For  some  while  before  arriving  at  the 
station  the  shaft  of  a  lofty  minaret  soaring 
above  the  trees,  and  the  outline  of  a  swell- 
ing azure  dome,  had  indicated  to  us  the 
vicinity  of  a  centre  of  population.  The 
flat-roofed  houses  of  Eastern  towns  can 
never  be  seen  at  a  distance  save  from  a 
much  superior  height.  An  Englishman 
could  not  approach  a  spot  linked  by  such 
mournful  associations  to  the  history  of  his 
country,  involved  till  lately  in  such  a  cloud 
of  darkness,  without  a  thrill  at  once  of 
excitement  and  of  emotion.  The  fact  that 
he  was  doing  without  difficulty  and  in 

*  Vi«U  Bachara  nach  und  vor  der  Transkaapischen 
Eiaenbahn.  Von  Staatstrath  Dr.  O.  Heyfelder.  Un- 
Mre  Zett,  Leipiig,  October,  1888. 


comfort  what  more  adventurous  spirits 
had  only  accomplished  before  at  nameless 
risk,  could  not  detract  from  either  sensa- 
tion. Bokhara,  which  he  was  approach- 
ing, might  still  be  called  a  virgin  city. 
Under  a  Tartar  dynasty  it  yet  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights," 
and  rose  like  an  enchanted  island  from  an 
ocean  of  disillusion.  Trusting  ourselves 
to  a  caliche  drawn  by  a  troika,  or  team  of 
three  horses  abreast,  which  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  Russian  embassy  in  the  city 
to  meet  us,  we  started  for  the  capital.  But 
for  this  good  fortune  we  might  have  been 
compelled  to  make  the  journey  either  on 
donkey-back  or  in  one  of  the  huge  wooden 
springless  carts  of  the  country  called 
arbaSf  the  wheels  of  which  are  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  on  whose  elevated 
floor  the  natives  squat  contentedlv,  while 
the  driver,  usually  seated  on  a  saddle  on  the 
horse's  back,  urges  the  vehicle  in  the  most 
casual  manner  over  inequalities  that  would 
upset  any  less  clumsy  construction.  Don- 
keys appeared  to  be  the  most  popular 
method  of  locomotion,  it  being  considered 
undignified  in  that  country  to  walk.  Two 
and  even  three  men  sit  astride  of  the  same 
diminutive  animal,  dangling  their  legs  to 
the  ground ;  or  a  bearded  veteran,  with 
his  knees  tilted  up  to  his  chin  by  the  ridic- 
ulously short  stirrups,  would  be  seen 
perched  upon  a  heap  of  saddle-bags,  with 
a  blue  bale  reared  up  behind  him,  which 
closer  inspection  revealed  to  be  a  daugh- 
ter or  a  wife.  Blinding  clouds  of  dust, 
stirred  by  the  g^eat  traffic,  rolled  along  the 
road,  which  lay  between  orchards  of  mul- 
berries, peaches,  figs,  and  vines,  or  be- 
tiveen  fields  in  which  the  second  grain 
crop  of  the  year  was  already  spnn^jing,  or 
where  hundreds  of  ripe  melons  littereu  ihe 
ground.  We  passed  through  several  vil- 
lages of  low  clay  houses  where  dusty  trees 
overhung  the  dry  watercourses  and  thirsty 
camels  stood  about  the  wells,  skirted  a 
summer  palace  of  the  amir  surrounded  by 
a  mighty  wall  of  sun-dried  clay,  and  at 
length  saw  drawn  out  in  a  long  line  before 
us  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  city,  with  but- 
tresses and  towers,  eight  miles  round,  and 
pierced  by  eleven  gates,  open  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  but  hermetically  closed  at  that 
hour  against  either  exit  or  entrance  till  the 
morrow. 

Entering  by  one  of  these,  the  Sallia 
Khani,  we  made  our  way  for  over  two 
miles  through  a  bewildering  labyrinth  of 
streets  and  alleys  to  the  Russian  Embassy, 
situated  near  the  Uglan  Gate,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  city.  This  is  a  large  native 
house  with  an  extensive  fruit-garden  sar- 
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rounded  by  a  clay  wall,  which  was  lent  to 
the  Russians  by  the  amir,  who  had  confis- 
cated it  from  its  former  owner,  both  for 
their  own  accommodation  and  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  all  distinguished  guests. 
The  servants,  horses,  grocery,  and  food 
are  supplied  by  the  amir,  one  of  whose 
officers,  called  the  mirakhur,  lives  in  the 
outer  court,  and  sits  for  the  most  part  of 
the  day  smoking  a  pipe  and  tranquilly 
surveying  operations.  In  one  court  are 
picketed  the  horses  of  the  Russian  guard, 
consisting  of  twenty  Cossacks  of  the  Ural. 
In  the  next  are  several  guest-chambers, 
whose  furniture  consists  of  a  carpet,  a 
rope  bedstead,  and  a  table ;  and  in  a  third 
are  the  offices  and  reception-rooms  of  the 
embassy,  all  on  a  scale  of  similar  unpre- 
tentiousness  and  in  pure  native  style. 
On  our  table  was  spread  every  morning  a 
dastarkhan  (literally  table-napkin),  or  col- 
lation of  sugarplums,  dried  raisins,  sweet- 
meats, and  little  cakes,  together  with  a 
huge  flat  slab  of  brown  bread  —  the  tradi- 
tional hospitality  of  the  amir.  We  never 
knew  what  to  do  with  these  dainties, 
which  were  not  altogether  to  English 
taste,  and  the  various  plates  with  their 
contents  became  quite  a  nuisance.  Wash- 
ing was  rather  a  difficulty,  because  the 
only  jug  known  to  the  natives  is  a  brass 
ewer,  which  holds  about  as  much  as  a  tea- 
pot; and  the  only  basin  a  receptacle  with 
a  small  bowl  in  tne  middle  of  a  large  brim, 
the  idea  being  that  it  is  sufficient  for  water 
to  be  poured  over  the  hands  to  ensure 
ablution.  I  created  a  great  sensation  with 
an  india-rubber  bath.  Every  morning  the 
attendants  brought  in  the  provisions  of 
the  day  for  the  entire  household,  consist- 
ing of  mutton,  chickens,  and  fruit ;  but  the 
uncertain  arrival  and  quantity  of  these 
rendered  the  hour  of  meals  rather  preca- 
rious. We  were  most  hospitably  wel- 
comed by  the  Russian  attachiS^  who,  in  the 
absence  of  M.  Tcharikoff,  the  resident,  was 
acting  2l'&  char gi d'' affaires.  Beseemed 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  business,  and 
deputations  of  the  amir*s  ministers  and 
other  gorgeously  robed  officials  were  com- 
ing in  and  out  the  entire  day.  If  we  lost 
our  way  in  the  town,  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  not  to  do,  we  had  only  to  men- 
tion Eltchikhaneh,  the  name  of  the  Em- 
bassy, to  be  at  once  shown  the  direction. 
I  remember  that  as  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation the  sun  was  sinking.  As  its  last 
rays  lit  up  the  horizon  and  threw  the 
outline  of  dome  and  tower  into  picturesque 
relief,  there  rang  through  the  cool,  C2um 
air  a  chorus  of  piercing  cries.  The  muez- 
zins from  a  hundred  minarets  were  calling 


the  people  to  the  Namas^  or  evening 
prayer.  In  Bokhara,  where  the  Mussul- 
mans affect  to  be  great  purists,  the  Esan^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  recited  instead  of  chanted, 
the  latter  being  thought  a  heterodox  cor- 
ruption. For  a  minute  or  two  the  air  is  a 
Babel  of  sound.  Then  all  sinks  into  si- 
lence and  the  shadows  descend.  At  night 
the  only  sound  is  the  melancholy  beat  of 
the  watchman's  drum  as  he  patrols  the 
streets  with  a  lantern,  no  one  being  suf- 
fered abroad  at  that  hour. 

Bokhara  is  still  a  great  city,  for  it  num- 
bers approximately  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Of  these  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
are  Europeans,  nearly  all  of  them  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  or  Poles.  The  bulk  of  the 
native  population  are  Tajiks,  the  aboriginal 
Iranian  stock,  who  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  Tartar  brethren  by 
the  clearness  and  often  by  the  brightness 
of  their  complexions,  by  the  light  color  of 
their  hair  and  beards,  sometimes  a  chest- 
nut or  reddish  brown,  and  by  their  more 
refined  features.  Tajik  and  Uzbeg  alike 
are  a  handsome  race,  and  a  statelier  urban 
population  I  never  saw  than  in  the  streets 
and  bazaars  of  the  town.  Every  man 
grows  a  beard  and  wears  an  abundant 
white  turban,  consisting  in  the  case  of  the 
orthodox  of  forty  folds,  and  a  long  robe  or 
khalat  of  striped  cotton,  or  radiant  silk, 
or  parti-colored  cotton  and  silk.  Bokhara 
has  long  set  the  fashion  in  central  Asia 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  is  the  great 
clothes>mart  of  the  East.  Here  the  rich- 
ness of  Oriental  fancy  has  expressed  itself 
in  the  most  daring  but  artistic  combina- 
tions of  color.  The  brightest  crimson  and 
blue  and  purple  and  orange  are  juxtaposed 
or  interlaced ;  and  in  Bokhara  Joseph 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
cipient of  no  peculiar  favor  in  the  gift  of 
a  coat  of  many  colors.  Too  often  there 
is  the  most  glaring  contrast  between  the 
splendor  of  the  exterior  and  the  poverty 
that  it  covers.  Many  of  the  people  are 
wretchedly  poor;  but  living  is  absurdly 
cheap,  and  your  pauper,  undaunted  by  ma- 
terial woes,  walks  abroad  with  the  dignity 
of  a  patriarch  and  in  the  garb  of  a  prince. 

Foreign  elements  are  mingled  in  great 
numbers  in  the  population.  Slavery 
brought  the  Persians  in  old  days  to  the 
Bokharan  market,  and  has  bequeathed  to 
freedom  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
Usury  brings  the  Hindus  or  Multani,  as 
they  are  called,  from  a  prevalent  idea  that 
Multan  is  the  capital  of  India.  With 
their  dark  complexions  and  lank  black 
locks,  with  their  tight  dress  and  red  caste 
marks  on  the  forehead,  they  are  an  unmis- 
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takable  lot.  Living  in  caravanserais  with- 
out wives  or  families  they  lead  an  unsocial 
existence,  and  return  to  their  country  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  their  fortune. 
Neighborhood  brings  the  Kirghiz,  the 
Turkomans,  and  the  Afghans.  Business 
brings  to  Bokhara,  as  it  has  taken  all  over 
the  world,  the  Jews,  who  are  here  a  singu- 
larly handsome  people  of  mild  feature  and 
benign  aspect.  Confined  to  an  Oriental 
ghetto  ^xid  for  long  cruelly  persecuted  in 
Bokhara,  they  stilT  exhibit  in  their  pre- 
scribed dress  and  appearance  the  stamp 
of  a  peculiar  people.  The  head  is  shaven 
save  for  two  long  locks  hanging  in  a  curl 
on  either  temple ;  they  wear  a  square 
black  calico  bonnet  trimmed  with  astra- 
chan  border,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist. 
To  my  astonishment  I  met  with  one  who 
could  speak  a  little  French. 

One  thing  impressed  itself  very  forcibly 
on  my  mind,  namely,  that  Bokhara  is  not 
now  a  haunt  of  zealots  but  a  city  of  mer- 
chants. It  contains  a  peaceful,  industri- 
ous artisan  population  utterly  unfitted  for 
war,  and  as  wanting  in  martial  instinct  as 
in  capacity.  The  hostility  to  strangers, 
and  particularly  to  Christians,  sometimes 
degenerating  into  the  grossest  fanaticism, 
upon  which  earlier  travellers  have  en- 
larged, has  either  disappeared  from  closer 
contact  with  civilization,  or  is  prudently 
disguised.  I  attribute  it  rather  to  the  for- 
mer cause,  and  to  the  temperate  conduct 
of  the  Russians  in  their  dealings  with  the 
natives ;  because  not  even  when  I  wan- 
dered about  alone,  and  there  was  no 
motive  for  deception,  did  I  observe  the 
smallest  indication  of  antagonism  or  re- 

Cugnance.  Many  a  face  expressed  that 
lank  and  haugnty  curiosity  which  the 
meanest  Oriental  can  so  easily  assume ; 
but  I  met  with  no  rudeness  or  interfer- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  the  demeanor  of 
the  people  was  friendly,  and  no  one  when 
interrogated  declined  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. An  acquaintance  of  the  previous 
day  would  salute  you  as  you  passed  by, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  stroK- 
ing  his  beard.  I  never  quite  knew  what 
to  do  on  these  occasions.  For  not  hav- 
ing a  beard  to  stroke,  I  feared  it  might 
be  thought  undignified  or  contrary  to  eti- 
quette to  finger  the  empty  air. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  since  my 
return  —  it  is  the  question  which  an  En- 
glishman always  seems  to  ask  first  —  what 
the  women  of  Bokhara  were  like  ?  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  say,  I  never  saw  the 
features  of  one  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifty.  The  little  girls  ran  about  un- 
veiled, in  loose  silk  frocks,  and  wore  their 


hair  iu  long  plaits  escaping  from  a  tiny 
skull-cap.  Similarly  the  old  hags  were 
allowed  to  exhibit  their  innocuous  charms, 
on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  they  could 
excite  no  dangerous  emotions.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  female  population  were  veiled 
in  a  manner  that  defied  and  even  repelled 
scrutinv.  For  not  only  were  the  features 
concealed  behind  a  heavy  black  horsehair 
veil,  falling  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  bosom  ;  but  their  figures  were  loosely 
wrapped  up  in  big  blue  cotton  dressing- 
sowns,  the  sleeves  of  which  are  not  used 
out  are  pinned  together  over  the  shoul- 
ders at  the  back  and  hang  down  to  the 
ground,  where  from  under  this  shapeless 
mass  of  drapery  appears  a  pair  of  feet  in- 
cased in  big  leather  boots.  After  this  I 
should  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  I 
were  to  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  Bok- 
haran  ladies.  Bokhara  may  have  its  Poole, 
but  it  certainly  lacks  a  Worth. 

From  the  people  I  pass  to  the  city.    In 
a  place  so  arrogant  of  its  spiritual  reputa- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising   that  religious 
edifices  should  abound.    Their  number 
has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  devout  Sunnite  of  Bokhara  boasts  that 
he    can    worship    Allah    in    a    different 
mosque  on  each  day  of   the  year.     But 
this  number  must  probably  be    halved. 
Similarly  the  alleged  total  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  medresses,  or  religious  colleges, 
is  about  double  the  actual  figure.     Both 
mosque   and   medresse  are,   with  scarce 
an  exception,  in  a  state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion and  decay ;  the  beautiful  enamelled 
tiles,  bearing  in  blue  and  white  characters 
texts  from  the   Koran,   having  fallen  or 
been  stripped  from  the  lofty  pishtaks  or 
facades,  and  the  interiors  being  in  a  state 
of  great  squalor.     In  a  panorama  of  the 
city  are  conspicuous  three  domes  covered 
with  azure  tiles.     One  of  these  belongs  to 
the  great  mosque  Musjid  Baliand,  where 
the  JummayOx  Friday  service,  is  held,  at- 
tended by  the  amir,  and  in  the  presence, 
theoretically,   of    the    entire    population. 
The  mosque  consists  of  a  vast  open  court 
surrounded  by  a  double  and  sometimes  a 
triple    colonnade.     The    other    two    sur- 
mount the  largest  medresse  of  Miri  Arab, 
standing  opposite  to  it,  said  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  cells,  and  to  have 
attached  to  it  two  hundred  and  thirty  mul- 
lahs, and  exhibiting  in  its  structural  detail 
the   best    decorative  work    in    Bokhara. 
These  buildings  are  typical  of  the   reli- 
gious life  and  even  01  the  faith  of  the 
people,  which,  in  the  degradation  of  mor- 
als so  conspicuous   in  the    East  of  this 
century,  and  partly  owing  to  contact  with 
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a  civilization  whose  politic  avoidance  of 
proselytism  or  persecution  has  encour- 
aged indifference,  have  become  a  hollow 
form,  veiling  hypocrisv  and  corruption. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  ciervishes,  or  kalen- 
dars,  as  they  are  called  in  the  ''Arabian 
Nights,''  of  whom  there  used  to  be  many 
orders  in  Bokhara,  living  in  Ukkehs  or 
convents,  and  who  stirred  a  dangerous 
bigotry  by  their  wild  movements  and  ap- 
peals, has  subsided  or  taken  the  form  of 
a  mendicancy  which,  if  unattractive,  does 
not  threaten  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Reli- 
gious toleration,  inculcated  on  the  one 
side,  has  developed  on  the  other  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity. 

Between  the  Musjid  Baliand  and  the 
Miri  Arab  rises  the  tapering  shaft  of  the 
Manart  Kalian,  or  Great  Minaret,  whence 
•criminals  are  thrown  headlong,  and  which 
^o  European  has  been  allowed  to  as- 
JB^d.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
^H|h,  and  is  built  of  concentric  rows  of 
^^cks  stamped  with  decorative  patterns, 
and  converging  towards  the  summit,  where 
is  an  open  gallery,  on  the  roof  of  which 
reposes  an  enormous  stork's  nest.  Some 
natives  sitting  at  the  base  informed  me 
that  the  keys  were  not  forthcoming,  but 
that  on  Fridays  the  doors  flew  mysteri- 
ously open.  Their  refusal  to  allow  Chris- 
tians to  mount  to  the  top  is  attributed  to 
the  fear  that  from  that  height  sacrilegious 
eyes,  looking  down  upon  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  town,  might  probe  a  little  too  deeply 
the  secrets  of  female  existence.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  very  fair  panorama 
of  the  city  by  climbing  to  one  of  the  high- 
est points  of  the  numerous  cemeteries 
scattered  throughout  the  place.  From 
there  was  spread  out  around  me  a  wilder- 
ness of  flat  clay  roofs,  above  whose  level 
surface  towerecf  the  Ark  or  citadel,  built 
on  a  lofty  mound,  the  Great  Minaret,  the 
ruined  pishtaks  of  medresses,  and  the 
turquoise  domes. 

The  Manari  Kalian  is  still  used  for  pub- 
lic execution,  three  criminals,  a  false- 
coiner,  a  matricide,  and  a  robber,  having 
expiated  their  offences  in  this  summary 
fashion  during  the  last  three  years.  Judg- 
ment is  pronounced  by  the  native  tribu- 
nals, with  whose  jurisdiction  the  Russians 
have  not  made  the  smallest  eflEort  to  in- 
terfere. The  execution  is  fixed  for  a  ba- 
zaar day,  when  the  adjoining  streets  and 
the  square  at  the  base  of  the  tower  are 
crowded  with  people.  The  public  crier 
proclaims  aloud  the  guilt  of  the  con- 
demned man  and  the  avenging  justice  of 
the  sovereign.    The  culprit  is  then  hurled 


from  the  summit,  and,  spinning  through 
the  air,  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  hard 
ground  at  the  base. 

This  mode  of  punishment,  whose  pub- 
licity and  horror  are  well  calculated  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  among  an  Oriental  popula- 
tion, is  not  the  only  .surviving  proof  that 
the  nineteenth  century  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  yet  to  have  got  a  firm  grip 
upon  Bokhara.  But  a  short  time  before  my 
visit  the  divan  begi,  second  minister  of 
the  crown,  eldest  son  of  the  kush  begi,  or 
grand  vizier  —  the  crafty  old  man  who  for 
many  years  has  guided  the  policy  of  the 
khanate,  and  whose  memory  extends  back 
to  the  times  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly  — 
was  publicly  assassinated  by  an  Afghan 
in  the  streets.  He  was  shot  with  two  bul- 
lets, and  soon  after  expired.  Various 
explanations  were  given  of  this  tragedy, 
one  theory  being  that  it  was  an  act  of  pri- 
vate revenge  for  a  recent  official  seizure  of 
the  murderer's  property  on  account  of 
taxes  which  he  had  refused  to  pay.  Others 
contended  that  it  was  due  to  religious 
animosity,  excited  by  the  Persian  descent 
and  Shiite  heresy  of  the  slain  man,  his 
father,  the  kush  begi,  having  been  a  Per- 
sian slave  who  rose  to  eminence  by  mar- 
rving  a  cast-off  wife  of  the  late  amir.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  act  was  really  an  expir- 
ing effort  of  outraged  patriotism,  the  blow 
being  directed  against  the  minister  who 
was  supposed  to  be  mainly  responsible 
for  the  Russophil  tendencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  who  had  inflamed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  more  bigoted  of  his 
countrymen  by  countenancing  the  advent 
of  the  railway,  and  thus  setting  the  seal 
upon  Bokharan  humiliation.  Whichever 
of  these  explanations  be  correct,  the  mur- 
derer was  successful  in  his  object,  but 
paid  the  penalty  by  a  fate  consecrated  in 
the  immemorial  traditions  of  Bokhara,  but 
a  startling  incident  under  the  new  rigime. 

He  was  handed  over  by  the  amir  to  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  By  them 
he  was  beaten  with  sticks  and  stabbed 
with  knives.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  torture  inflicted  upon  the 
miserable  wretch ;  but  it  is  said  that  his 
eyelids  were  cut  off  or  his  eyes  gouged 
out.  In  this  agonizing  condition  he  was 
tied  to  the  tail  of  an  ass  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  to  the 
market-place,  where  his  body  was  quar- 
tered and  thrown  to  the  dogs.  It  is  con- 
soling to  know  that  this  brutal  atrocity, 
the  vendetta  of  the  East,  was  enacted  in 
the  absence  of  the  Russian  resident,  who, 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  have  interfered  to 
prevent  its  accomplishment  had  he  been 
upon  the  spot. 

The  interior  of  the  city  is  a  wilderness 
of  crooked  alleys,  winding  irregularly  be- 
tween the  blind  walls  of  clay-built  houses, 
which  are  without  windows  and  have  no 
aperture  in  their  front  but  closeiy  barred 
wooden  doors.  Trees  line  one  of  the 
principal  streets  and  hang  above  the  fre- 
quent tanks  and  pools,  which  are  neither 
so  large,  so  well  filled,  nor  so  clean  as  those 
in  Indian  towns.  On  the  contrary,  the 
water  is  often  low  and  stagnant ;  and  if 
the  pool  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
mosque,  being  considered  holy,  it  is  used 
for  drinking  as  well  as  for  washing,  and 
spreads  the  ^erros  of  the  various  endemic 
diseases.  The  largest  of  these  reservoirs 
is  the  Liabe-haus  Divan-begi,  near  one  of 
the  most  frequented  mosques.  Eight  rows 
of  stone  steps  descend  to  the  water,  in 
which  men  are  always  dipping  their 
hands.  The  surrounding  space  is  a  popu- 
lar lounge ;  and  cooked  meats,  confection- 
ery, fruits,  and  tea  are  dispensed  from 
rows  of  staJls  under  an  avenue  of  mulberry- 
trees. 

From  dawn  to  sunset  the  largest  crowd 
is  collected  in  the  Righistan,  or  market- 
place in  the  north-west  of  the  town.   Every 
square  foot  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
stalls  and  booths,  which  are  frequently 
shaded  by  awnings  of  woven  reed  b^anced 
on  poles,  like  the  umbrellas  of  the  fakirs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Benares. 
Here  men  come  to  buy  provisions,  meat, 
flowers,  and  fruit.    The  butchers'  coun- 
ters are  covered  with  the  kundiuks  or  fat 
rumps  of  the  so-called  pig-tailed  sheep,  of 
which  Marco  Polo  said,  six  hundred  years 
ago,  "that  they  weigh  thirty  pounds  and 
upwards,  and  are  fat  and  excellent  to  eat." 
Blocks  of  rose-colored  rock  salt  from  the 
mines  near  Karshi  were  exposed  in  great 
abundance.    Flowers  appeared  to  be  very 
popular,  and   many  of  the*  men  wore  a 
sprig  of  yellow  blossom  stuck  behind  the 
ear.     Street  vendors  of  meat  went  about 
shouting  their  wares,  which  consisted  of 
kebobs  and  patties  on  trays.     Fruit  was 
extraordinarily  luxuriant  and  gocfd.     Mag- 
nificent melons  were  sold  at  not  more  than 
a  farthing  apiece;  and  the  price  of  lus- 
cious white  grapes  was  only  a  rouble  (two 
shillings)  for  eight  pouds,  or  two  hun- 
dred   and  eighty-eight   English   pounds. 
Peaches,  apricots,  and  the  celebrated  Bok- 
haran    plums  were   not  then   in   season. 
Not  far  away  was  the  horse  market  and 
donkey  market.    A  horse  might  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price  from  ^s.  to  ^^30 ;  but 


a   very    respectable   animal   would    cost 
about  £\o. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Righistan  rises 
the  Ark  or  citadel,  raised  on  a  lofty  eleva- 
tion a  mile    in  circumference,  and   sur- 
rounded   by    a  high,  battlemented  wall. 
The  entrance  gateway  is  approached  by  a 
paved  slope  and  leaas  between  two  tow- 
ers, above  which  is  fixed  the  European 
clock  made  for  the  tyrant  Nasrullah  by 
the  Italian  prisoner,  Giovanni  Orlandi,  as 
the  ransom  for  his  life.*    Within  the  Ark 
are  situated  the  palaces  of  the  amir  and 
the  kush  begi,  the  treasury,  and  the  State 
prison.    Sauntering  out  one  morning  quite 
early  I  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  its 
interior,  but  was  stopped  and  sent   back 
by  the   frowns    and  gesticulations  of  a 
crowd  of  natives  seated  in  the  doorway. 
Somewhere  in  this  pile  of  buildings  was 
the  horrible  hole,  or  bug-pit,  into  which 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  thrown.     IM^ 
said  for  some  time  to  have  been  seale^^V 
though  the  fact  that  quite  recently  tIK 
was  a  common  mode  of  Bokharan  punish- 
ment is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
French  travellers  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Ca- 
pus,  who  visited  the  Bokharan  fortress  of 
Karshi  in  1882,  and  were  shown  there  a 
subterranean  hole  from  which  a  sickening 
stench  exhaled,  and  in  which  they  heard 
the  clank  of  chains,  and  saw  the  uplifted, 
despairing  hands  of  the  poor  wretches  im- 
mured below.    The  Times  correspondent 
who  visited  Bokhara  a  few  months  before 
I  did  was  shown  a  part  of  the  existing 
Zindan  or  prison,  which  he  described  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  (October  2,  1888).    But 
either  the  officials  must  have  had  intima- 
tion of  his  visit,  or  he  was  not  shown  the 
worst  part;  for  one  of  my  companions, 
being  admitted  without  warning,  found  one 
hundred  prisoners  huddled  together  in  a 
low  room,  and  chained  to  each  other  by 
iron   collars  round  their  necks,  wooden 
manacles  on  their  hands,  and  fetters  on 
their  feet,  so  that  they  could  neither  stand 
nor  turn  nor  scarcely  move.     Possibly  the 
Zindan  is  not  the  same   as  the   Khana 
Khaneh,   where    Stoddart  was    tortured. 
M.  Tcharikoff,  the  resident,  told  me  at 
Tashkent  that  the  present  amir  upon  his 
accession  shut  up  one  of  these  prisons,  the 
hundred  and  thirteen  criminals  who  had 
long  lain  there  being  brought  out,  some  of 
them  beaten,  and  a  few  executed,  but  the 
majority  released  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
to  the   Khana  Khaneh   that  he  referred. 
However  this  be,  the  facts  I  have  related 

*  For  the  pathetic  story  of  this  man  vidt  Schayler** 
I  Turkestan,  toI.  ii.,  p.  9a 
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will  show  that  there  still  remains  much  to 
be  done  in  mitigating  the  barbarity  of  na- 
tive rule. 

At  all  hours  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  city  is  the  Tcharsu,  or  Great  Ba- 
zaar, one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  the  East.  It  covers  a  vast  extent 
of  ground,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  thirty 
or  forty  separate  bazaars,  of  twenty-four 
caravanserais  for  the  storage  of  goods  and 
accommodation  of  merchants,  and  of  six 
timiSy  or  circular  vaulted  spaces,  from 
which  radiate  the  principal  alleys,  shaded 
with  mats  from  the  sun,  and  crowded  with 
human  beings  on  donkey-back,  on  horse- 
back, and  on  foot.  Huge  arbas  crash 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  just  shave 
the  counters  on  either  hand.  Behind 
these,  in  small  cupboard-like  shops,  squat 
the  Oriental  tradesmen  surrounded  by 
their  wares.  Long  lines  of  splendid  cam- 
eb  laden  with  bales  of  cotton  march  super- 
ciliously along,  attached  to  each  other  by 
a  rope  bound  round  the  nose,  the  cartilage 
of  which  is  forbidden  to  be  pierced,  in  the 
familiar  fashion  of  the  East,  by  a  humane 
decree  of  the  late  amir.  In  different  parts 
we  may  see  the  armorers'  shops,  the  turn- 
ers* shops,  where  the  workman  turns  a 
primitive  lathe  by  the  aid  of  a  bowstring; 
the  vendors  of  brightly  painted  red  and 
|;reen  saddles  with  tremendous  pommels 
inlaid  with  ivory ;  of  shabraques^  or  sad- 
dlecloths, a  speciality  of  Bokhara,  made 
of  crimson  velvet  gorgeously  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  powdered 
with  silver  spangles  ;  of  black  curly  lamb- 
skin fleeces  from  Karakul ;  of  leather  belts 
stuck  with  knives;  of  the  bright  green 
tobacco  or  snu£E  which  the  natives  chew 
with  great  avidity,  and  which  is  carried 
in  a  tiny  gourd  fastened  with  a  stopper ; 
of  pottery  coarse  in  texture  but  spirited 
in  design;  of  water-pipes,  or  tchilim^^Kn 
which  two  tubes  project  from  a  brass- 
mounted  gourd,  one  01  them  holding  the 
charcoal  and  tobacco,  the  other  for  the 
smoker's  mouth ;  of  embroideries  exe- 
cuted in  large  flowery  patterns,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  crimson  silk  on  a  cotton 
ground,  by  a  needle  fixed  in  a  wooden 
handle  like  a  gimlet.  Elsewhere  are  the 
bazaars  for  harness,  carpets,  rope,  iron, 
hardware,  skins,  dried  fruits,  and  drugs, 
the  latter  containing,  in  addition  to  med- 
icines, cosmetics  for  the  ladies'  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  and  rouge  for  their  cheeks  and 
nails.  Whole  streets  are  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  cotton  goods,  gaudy  Bokharan  vel- 
vets and  rainbow-colored  native  silks  and 
tissues.  Here  leather  riding-trousers,  or 
chumbar^  are  procurable,  stained  red  with 


madder,  and  showily  embroidered  with 
silk  down  the  front.  There  are  displayed 
green  leather  boots  all  in  one  piece,  or 
long  riding  boots  with  turned-up  toes  and 
ridiculously  high  pointed  heels. 

Russian  samovars^  or  tea-urns,  are  sold 
in  great  numbers,  and  one  simmers  in 
almost  every  shop,  tea  being  as  constant 
a  beverage  here  as  it  is  in  Japan,  or  as 
cofiEee  is  in  Constantinople.  I  thought 
the  jewellery  insignificant  and  poor.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  brass  and  copper 
work,  which  is  confined  to  a  separate 
bazaar,  resounding  the  whole  day  with  a 
mighty  din  of  hammers,  is  original  and 
beautiful.  Elegant  kungans^  or  brass 
ewers,  may  be  purchased ;  and  every  va- 
riety of  bowl,  beaten  into  quaint  designs 
and  shapes,  or  with  a  pattern  chiselled 
into  the  metal  through  a  surface  coating 
of  tin.  I  was  more  than  once  offered  sif 
ver  coins  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  dynasty, 
bearing  the  inscription  BA2IAEVS  EVeV- 
MIM02. 

Bargaining  was  only  to  be  pursued  with 
g^eat  patience  and  much  cajolery,  the 
vendor  being  as  a  rule  by  no  means  anx- 
ious to  part  with  his  article  except  for  a 
considerable  profit.  Crowds  will  collect 
round  a  European  as  he  is  endeavoring  to 
make  a  purchase,  following  each  stage  of 
the  transaction  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  applauding  the  rival  strategy.  The 
object  under  discussion  will  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  each  will  give  his 
own  opinion.  Usually  a  volunteer  middle- 
man detaches  himseli  from  the  crowd,  and 
with  a  great  show  of  disinterestedness 
affects  to  conciliate  the  owner  and  to  com- 
plete the  bargain.  A  ^ood  deal  of  gestic- 
ulation must  of  necessity  be  employed,  for 
with  a  total  ignorance  of  Tartar  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  English,  German,  or  French 
on  the  other,  and  only  an  infinitesimal 
command  of  Russian  on  both,  progress  is 
difficult.  The  shopkeeper  is  very  amen- 
able to  personal  attention.  He  likes  to  be 
patted  on  the  back  and  whispered  to  in 
the  ear ;  and  if,  after  a  prolonged  struggle, 
repeated  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days, 
you  can  at  length  get  hold  of  his  hand 
and  give  it  a  hearty  shake,  the  bargain 
is  clenched  and  the  purchase  is  yours. 
The  people  struck  me  as  very  stupid  in 
their  computations,  requiring  calculating- 
frames  with  rows  of  beads  in  order  to 
make  the  simplest  reckoning,  and  being 
very  slow  in  exchange.  But  I  thought 
them  a  far  less  extortionate  and  rascally 
lot  than  their  fellows  in  the  marts  of  Cairo 
or  StambouL  Jenkinson's  description  of 
the  Bokharan  currency  still  holds  good :  — 
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Their  money  is  silver  and  copper;  forgolde,  In  the  summer  of  1888  the  landowners  from 

there  is  none  carrant;  they  have  but  one  piece  Poluwa  came  to  the  Amir's  dominion  and 

of  silver,  and  that  is  worth  12  pence  English;  bought  up  live  sheep  in  KaraKul,  which  they 

and  the  copper  money  are  called  poolea,  and  took  home  by  the  railway.     From   Moscow 

no  of  tbem  goelh  to  the  value  of  the  said  \zd.,  came  buyers  of  lambskins;  from  Asia  Mill 

jwd  is  more  common  paiment  than  the  silver.  French  deal 


in  paiment  than  the  silver.  French  dealers  for  the  export  of  walnut-t 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  silver  tenga  hom  theCaucasus.  Armenians  and  Jeira,  who 
was  worth  about  fiiepencc,  and  conUiaed  ^."G'"  "''f  1"^""""  °}  "^'^'  *"  l*"'  ""t 
aixty-ave  of  the  little^copper  *«/r  .  ^^i-rnd^Ztlt^^rgcerernns^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  IS  quite  evident  that  the  Russians  oi  the  travellers  f,om  Frlnce.  England.  Itaiv. 
possess  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  im-  and  Russia,  who  journeyed  over  the  half- 
port  trade  from  Europe.  Earlier  travellers  finished  line,  went  awav  without  purchasing 
report  having  seen  many  Birmingham  and  some  silks,  embroideries,  metal-work,  arms, 
Manchester  floods.  1  only  noticed  one  or  knives.  But  they  also  broucht  with  them 
shop  where  English  wares  were  being  European  innovations;  and  already,  in  the 
sold,  and  they  had  come  through  a  Bom-  "'"^^ '  °^  '888,  the  bazaars  were  stocked  with 
bay  firm.  Russian  prints,  calicoes,  and  *r"='^s  never  before  seen:  porcelain,  lamps. 
CoLns  are  successfully  competing  with  tX^: ^:::::;.':'^^l^'^\'^'^ty 
the  far  more  beautiful  native  materials,  stations  appeared  cards,  cigars,  beer,  wine, 
and  hideous  brocades  from  Moscow  de-  brandy  (the  sale  of  which  on  their  own  soil 
baunch  the  instinctive  good  taste  of  the  the  Bokharans  have  prohibited  by  agreement). 
East.  Russian  iron,  hardware,  and  por-  European  furniture,  partly  imported,  partly 
celain  have  driven  out  the  native  manu-  imitated  in  uncouth  fashion,  came  in  the  wake 
facture  of  these  articles.  Kerosene  lamps  of  European  needs;  European  buildings  in  a 
are  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  modest  way  arc  springing  up  along  the  rail- 
mutton-grease  candles,  till  a  year  ago  the  ^°^^:-  l^^  "=".  ^''^  counttj-aeat  at  Kwi,  the 
only  means  of  lighting,  and  the  stwing-  S™"',  ''^  .?*  »'*  °"«  accord  had  built  two 
._  iu-  L  ■_.!  ..  11  1  1.  Russian  edifices,  the  one  m  modem,  the  other 
machine  buiMS  in  the  cotton-sellers  shop.  ;„  „ij  Russt^liyian  tine  style.  They  are  in 
Inanotherd.recioaagreatchangemay  ston^,  and  are  architecturally  tasteful  and 
be  traced  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  p^tty.  Moreover,  some  engineers  have  con- 
For  a  long  time  the  considerable  trade  jlructed  the  station  buildings  in  beautifully 
with  Russia  was  not  in  Russian  hands,  hewn  freestone  and  marble  from  the  neighbor- 
Native  merchants, travelling  by  Orenburg  ing  rocks,  as  an  example  to  the  Sarmatians 
to  Nijni  Novgorod,  taking  with  them  silk  for  'he  use  of  their  rich  mountain  stones  and 
and  cotton  stuffs,  camels'liair,  goats'  hair,  ni»'bles. 

wool,  and  furs,  and.bringing  back  Russian        What  a  revolution  the  railway  is  on  the 

commodities,  reaped   the   double  profit,  verge  of  introducing  in  Bokhara,  these  de- 

In  1873,  Ur.  Schuyler  reported  that  there  tails  from  the  highest  authority  will  enable 

was  only  one  Russian  merchant  in  Bok-  us  to  judge, 

hara.  Now  that  the  railway  has  been  Not  yet,  however,  is  the  effect  very  no- 
opened,  and  communication  is  easy,  the  ticeable  to  a  stranger's  eye.  Customs 
Russians  are  awakening  to  the  possibili-  and  methods  prevail  which  date  from 
tiesof  this  vast  unlilled  field  of  operation,  an  Immemorial  antiquity,  and  alternately 
Native  monopoly  is  challenged  in  every  transport  the  observer  to  the  Bagdad  of 
quarter.  There  are  branches  in  Bokhara  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  to  the  Hebrews  of 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Bank,  of  the  Cen-  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  a  low,  dark 
tral  Asian  Comrnercial  Company,  and  of  hovel  1  saw  corn  being  ground  by  a  mis- 
the  Russian  Transport  Society ;  and  of  erable  horse,  which  with  blinded  eyes,  and 
private  firms,  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  his  nose  tied  to  a  beam  overhead,  was 
Nadjeschda,  DjukofE.  Burnascheff,  Dur.  walking  round  and  round  a  narrow  circle, 
schmitt,  Stein,  Neumann,  etc.,  all  of  whom  and  causing  to  revolve  an  upper  and  a 
are  doing  a  lucrative  business,  and  some  nether  millstone  below  the  surface  of  the 
of  whom  have  started  branches  in  other  ground.  I  saw  cotton  being  carded  by  the 
towns  of  the  khanate.  Dr.  Heylelder  has  primitive  agency  of  a  double  bow,  the 
estimated  the  present  Rus  so- Bok  ha  ran  smaller  one  being  fixed  to  the  ceiling  and 
trade  as  having  a  value  of  one  hundred  the  larger  one  attached  to  its  stnng  by  a 
and  forty  million  roubles,  or  fourteen  mil-  cord,  and  struck  by  a  mallet  so  as  to  cause 
lions  sterling.*  Let  me  quote  his  own  a  smart  rebound.  One  morning  in  the 
words  in  a  more  recent  production  10  which  baiaar  we  observed  a  crowd  collected  in 
1  have  already  been  indebted:!—  the  street  round  a  mounted  horseman,  and 

•  Ttin.ki.pien  und  SeJDe  EiKDbahn,  1S8S.  presently  howls  of  pain  issued  from  the 

•  UnKn  Zeit,  Ociobcr,  issi.  '  centre  of  the  throng.    It  turned  out  to  be 
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the  reis-i-shariat,  a  religious  functionary 
or  censor  of  morals  —  an  affice  which  was 
revived  a  century  ago  by  Amir  Maasum 
—  whose  duty  it  is  to  ride  about  the  town, 
compelling  people  to  attend  the  schools 
or  mosques,  and  inspecting  weights  and 
measures.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  lat- 
ter operation,  and  was  comparing  the  stone 
weights  in  a  shop,  which  are  often  substi- 
tuted for  metal  because  of  their  cheapness, 
with  the  standard  weight.  The  luckless 
shopkeeper,  convicted  of  fraud,  was  forth- 
with stripped  bare  in  the  street,  forced  to 
kneel  down,  and  soundly  castigated  on  the 
back  with  a  leather  thong  whip,  carried  by 
the  reis's  attendants.  The  features  of 
the  crowd  expressed  a  faint  curiosity,  but 
not  a  trace  of  another  emotion. 

I  have  more  than  once  quoted  the  words 
of  Dr.  Heyf elder.    This  gentleman,  whom 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet,  and  in 
whose  company  I  stayed  at  Bokhara,  de- 
serves a  more  than  passing  mention.     He 
is    a    German   by  birth,  who  served   as 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  with  Skobeleff 
through  his  famous  Turkoman  campaign 
iQ  1 880-1,  and  has  acted  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity   to    General    Annenkoff's   railway 
battalions  since.     Having  now  lived  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  Bokhara,  he  is,  next  to 
the  Russian  diplomats,  the  highest  author- 
ity upon  the  place  and  people ;  and  owing 
to  the  immense  popularity  which  his  ami- 
ability and  gratuitous  offering  of  profes- 
sional services  have  procured  him,  enjoys 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  interior  life  of 
Bokhara  which   even  they  do  not  share. 
It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  part 
which  his  manners  and  generosity  have 
played  in  the  pacification  .of  this  whilom 
haunt  of  fanaticism.     As  early  as  six  in 
the  morning  people  crowd  into  the  Em- 
bassy to  see  him.     Very  often  so  childish 
is  their  faith  that  they  do  not  ask  for  a 
prescription,  but  simply  implore  his  touch. 
At  first  the  women   cieclined   to  unveil, 
would  not  allow  him  to  feel  their  pulse, 
and  only  communicated  with  him  through 
the  medium  of  a   male  relative.    Famil- 
iarity, however,  is  fast  obliterating  this 
suspicion.     When    the    lately    murdered 
divan  begi  was  lying  on   his  death-bed, 
and  his  life-blood  was  ebbing  away,  he 
kept  asking  every  few  minutes  for  the 
doctor.     The  latter  was  unfortunately  at 
a  distance,  and,  owing  to  a  block  on  the 
railway,  could  not  come.     A  fat  old  beg, 
he  told  me,  came  to  him  one  day  and  said, 
**  Can  you  make  me  better  ?    I  suffer  from 
eating  four  dinners  a  day."     **  Certainly," 
said  the  doctor,  "  eat  three."    Thereupon 
the  old  gentleman  became  very  angry  and 


retorted,  "  How  can  I  eat  less  when  I  am 
called  upon  to  entertain  venerable  foreign- 
ers ?  "  I  asked  the  doctor  whether  it  was 
out  of  benevolence  that  he  continued  to 
reside  in  Bokhara.  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  and  as  a  pioneer  of  civilization." 

The  object  in  which  he  is  specially  in- 
terested is  the  extirpation  of  the  well- 
known  Bokharan  disease,  the  reshta^  or 
filaria  medinensis^  a  parasite  which  can- 
not even  now  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  three 
hundred  years  ago :  — 

There  is  a  little  river  running  through  the 
middes  of  the  saide  Citie,  but  the  water  thereof 
is  most  unholsome,  for  it  breedeth  sometimes 
in  men  that  drinke  thereof,  and  especially  in 
them  that  be  not  there  borne,  a  worme  01  an 
ell  long,  which  lieth  commonly  in  the  legge 
betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  skinne,  and  is  pluckt 
out  about  the  ancle  with  great  art  and  cun- 
ning; the  Surgeons  being  much  practised 
therein,  and  if  shee  breake  in  plucking  out, 
the  partie  dieth,  and  every  day  she  commeth 
out  about  an  inche,  which  is  rolled  up,  and  so 
worketh  till  shee  be  all  out. 

So  common  is  this  malady  in  Bokhara 
that  every  fifth  person  suffers  from  it ;  and 
the  same  individual  may  be  harboring  at 
the  same  time  from  two  to  ten,  nay,  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  these  worms.  Their 
extraction  is  not  difHcult  or  dangerous 
unless,  as  Jenkinson  said,  part  of  the  worm 
is  broken  off  and  left  in  the  flesh,  when 
suppuration  and  consequent  risk  may  en- 
sue. When  extracted  it  is  sometimes  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  long  string  of  vermicelli.  A 
curious  feature  is  that  the  most  minute 
examination  of  the  drinking-water  of  Bok- 
hara under  the  microscope  has  never  re- 
vealed the  reshta  germ.  Nor,  again,  has 
Dr.  Heyfelder  ever  discovered  or  identi- 
fied a  male  specimen.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  female,  being  oviparoue, 
pushes  her  way  to  the  surface  of  the  skin 
when  full  of  young;  each  reshta,  upon 
dissection,  being  found  to  contain  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  embryo  worms. 
Either  the  male  dies  after  fertilization,  or 
the  parasite  is  bisexual.  The  embryos,  if 
occasionally  dosed  with  a  drop  of  water, 
will  continue  to  live  for  six  days.  The 
doctor  has  made  frequent  efforts  to  obtain 
statistics  from  the  natives  both  at  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand,  as  to  the  character,  area, 
and  probable  causes  of  the  affiiction,  but 
has  failed  to  obtain  any  replies.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  even  that  it  is  necessa- 
rily to  be  traced  to  the  waters  of  the 
Zerafshan,  Higher  up  the  river  it  is  more 
rare.     At  Kermineh  it  is  quite  an  excep- 
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tioQ,  at  Samarkaod  it  is  only  found  when 
imported,  and  at  Jizakh,  once  a  centre  of 
the  disease,  it  has  been  immensely  re- 
duced since  the  Russian  occupation  and 
superintendence  of  the  water  supply.  The 
filthy  condition  of  some  of  the  open  pools 
at  Bokhara  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  wide  propagation  in  that  place. 
One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  reproduc- 
tion is  the  shocking,  carelessness  of  the 
barbers,  who  are  the  professional  extract- 
ors of  the  worm,  and  who  throw  down  the 
living  parasite,  which  very  likely  crawls 
away  and  multiplies  its  species  a  hundred 
thousand  fold  in  some  pool  or  puddle. 
Dr.  Heyfelder  would  have  a  law  passed 
that  every  reshta  shall  be  burned  upon 
extraction.  By  these  means,  coupled  with 
a  stringent  supervision  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, and  a  universal  use  of  filters,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  disease  could  be  eradicated 
in  ten  years. 

With  a  few  words  about  the  reigning 
amir  of  Bokhara,  Seid  Achad  Khan,  I  will 
conclude.  Though  the  fourth  son  of  his 
father,  and  the  offspring  of  a  slave,  he 
was  yet,  on  account  of  his  superior  intelli- 
gence, selected  by  Mozaffur-ed-din  as  his 
heir.  The  Russians  wisely  acquiesced  in 
this  nomination,  and,  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  despatched  the  young  man  to  St. 
Petersburg  (where  now  also  they  are  edu- 
cating; his  younger  brother),  to  imbibe 
Russian  tastes  and  to  be  duly  impressed 
by  the  coronation  of  the  czar.  When  he 
came  back  he  told  Dr.  Heyfelder,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  query,  that  what  he  liked  best 
in  Russia  was  the  lemonade  and  ice  at 
Moscow ;  an  answer  which  reminds  one  of 
Edmund  O^Donovan's  tale  of  the  man  who 
had  been  a  servant  of  the  Persian  Em- 
bassy in  London  for  nine  years,  and  who, 
having  returned  to  his  native  land,  said 
that  his  dearest  recollections  of  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis  were  its  corned  beef  and 
bitter  ale. 

When  the  old  amir  died  in  1885  the 
Russians  and  their  candidate  were  not 
caught  napping.  The  death  of  Mozaffur- 
ed-din  was  concealed  from  the  populace 
for  twelve  hours,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  and  approaches  to  the  palace  were 
assured  by  the  prompt  measures  taken  by 
the  aged  kush  begi.  Messengers  were 
despatched  at  full  gallop  to  Kermineh,  of 
of  which  place  Seid  Achad  was  beg,  or 
governor.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  the 
amir  leaked  out  a  rumor  was  spread  that 
Russian  troops  were  advancing  upon  the 
town.  The  presence  of  General  Annen- 
ko£E  in  the  neighborhood  was  turned  to 
useful  advantage,  and  in  his  company  the 


young  prince,  arriving  with  the  utmost 
speed  from  Kermineh,  rode  into  the  capital 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  hist  fathers 
without  striking  a  blow.  His  eldest 
brother,  Abdul  Melik,  who  rebelled  against 
his  father  seventeen  years  ago,  has  for 
some  time  been  a  fugitive  in  India,  and  is 
detained  by  the  British  government  at 
Abbotabad.  Another  elder  brother,  who 
was  bee  of  Hissar  at  the  time  of  his 
brother^  accession,  and  who  also  con- 
templated rebellion,  was  quietly  removed 
as  a  State  prisoner  to  Baisun.*  The  op- 
position, if  it  exists,  has  not  dared  to  lift 
its  head  since. 

Seid  Achad  is  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  tally 
black-bearded,  aignified,  and  intelligent.  I 
saw  him  at  Bokhara.  Clad  in  magnificent 
robes,  and  riding  at  the  head  of  a  loo^ 
cavalcade  through  the  bazaar,  he  looked 
worthy  to  be  an  Oriental  monarch.  Little 
is  publicly  known  of  his  character,  which  I 
heard  variously  reported  as  ino£Eensi  ve  and 
avaricious.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  tell  how 
far  he  is  popular  with  his  subjects.  Oriental 
respect  for  the  title  outweighing  all  con- 
siderations for  the  personality  of  its  bearer. 
If  he  can  persuade  them  that  he  is  still 
something  more  than  a  gilded  marionette, 
as  the  Russians  are  politic  enough  to  allow 
him  to  do,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  tac- 
itly takes  his  orders  from  Tashkent,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  retain  his 
crown.  An  amir  of  Bokhara  may  well 
continue  to  exist  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or  a  maharajah  of 
Kashmir.  The  Russians  take  great  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  persuaded  the 
young  sovereign  to  issue  a  decree  in  1886 
totally  abolishing  slavery  in  the  State  of 
Bokhara,  and  giving  to  each  man  a  written 
certificate  of  his  freedom  —  a  step  which 
would  hardly  have  been  necessary  if 
Clause  XVII.  of  the  Treaty  of  1873  had 
been  at  all  faithfully  carried  out :  — 

The  traffic  in  human  beings,  being  contrary 
to  the  law  which  commands  man  to  love  his 
neighbor,  is  abolished  forever  in  the  territory 
of  the  Khanate.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
solve the  strictest  injunctions  will  be  given  by 
the  Amir  to  all  his  Beys  to  enforce  the  new 
law,  and  special  orders  will  be  sent  to  all  bor- 
der towns  where  slaves  are  transported  for 
sale  from  neighboring  countries,  that  should 
any  such  slaves  be  brought  there,  they  shall 
be  taken  from  their  owners  and  set  at  liberty 
without  loss  of  time. 

The  relations  between  the  two  courts 


*  For  an  account  of  this  incident  vidt  M.  BonTmlof  a 
new  work,  jast  published,  Throogh  the  Heart  of  Aaia» 
1889,  vol.  i.,  p.  ajo-i. 
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are  in  the  capable  hands  of  M.  TcharikofF, 
a  most  accomplished  man,  speaking  En- 
glish fluently,  and  a  thorough  master  of 
Oriental  politics. 

Among  the  prerogatives  which  are  left 
to  the  amir  are  the  possession  of  a  native 
army,  and  the  insignia  and  retinue  of  an 
Asiatic  court  The  former  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  about  twelve  thousand  men  (in 
Vamb^ry's  time  it  was  forty  thousand), 
but  resembles  an  irregular  gendarmerie 
rather  than  a  standing  army.  I  expect 
that  its  value,  which  might  be  guessed  by 
analogy  with  the  least  warlike  forces  of 
the  native  princes  in  India,  was  very  ac- 
curately gauged  by  the  governor-general 
of  Transcaspia,  General  Komaroff,  who 
laughed  when  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  Bokharan  soldiers  were  any  good,  and 
said,  "They  are  possibly  better  than  the 
Persians."  Their  uniform  consists  of  a 
black  sheepskin  shako,  a  loose  red  tunic 
with  leather  belt  and' cartridge-pouch, 
abundant  pantaloons,  and  big  leather 
boots.  It  is  closely  modelled  on  the  Rus- 
sian lines,  and  includes  even  Russian 
shoulder-straps.  Each  soldier  is  armed 
with  some  kind  of  musket  and  a  sword; 
and  the  words  of  command,  which  were 
framed  by  a  Cossack  deserter  named 
Popo£E,  who  oreanized  the  army  for  the 
late  amir,  are  delivered  in  a  mixture  of 
Russian,  Tartar,  and  English.  The  men 
are  said  to  be  volunteers,  and  while  serv- 
ing to  receive  pay  equal  to  from  £\o  to 
j£2o  a  year.  The  ideal  of  military  eflS- 
ciency  in  Bokhara  seems  to  be  limited  to 

grecision  in  detail,  in  which  I  was  assured 
y  some  European  officers  that  they  are 
very  successful.  Every  movement  is 
smartly  executed  to  the  sound  of  a  bugle, 
and  the  voice  of  the  officers,  whose  uniform 
is  fantastic  and  appearance  contemptible, 
is  never  heard.  There  are  some  hundred 
and  fifty  signals,  which  it  is  not  surprising 
to  hear  that  it  takes  a  man  several  years 
to  learn.  Where  the  British  soldier  is 
ordered  to  pile  arms  and  to  stand  at  ease, 
the  Bokharan  sits  down  on  the  ground. 
Some  years  ago  the  drill  contained  a 
movement  of  a  most  interesting  character, 
which  has  since  been  abandoned.  At  a 
given  signal  the  soldiers  lay  down  upon 
their  backs,  and  kicked  their  heels  in  the 
air.  This  was  copied  from  the  action  of 
Russian  troops  in  one  of  the  earlier  en- 
gagements, where,  after  crossing  a  river, 
they  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and  shake 
the  water  out  of  their  big  top-boots.  The 
retreating  Bokhariots  saw  the  mancsuvre, 
and  attributed  to  it  a  magical  share  in  the 
Russian  victory. 


The  Bokharan  court  is  still  surrounded 
by  al!  the  pomp  and  much  of  the  mystery 
of  an  Asiatic  regime.  The  amir  is  treated 
as  a  sort  of  demigod,  whom  inferior  be- 
ings may  admire  from  a  distance.  No 
flimpse  is  ever  caught  of  the  royal  harem. 
^atchas^  or  dancing-boys,  are  among  the 
inseparable  accessories  of  the  palace,  and 
represent  a  Bokharan  taste  as  efiEeminate 
as  it  is  depraved.  An  audience  with  the 
amir  is  attended  with  much  formality,  and 
is  followed  on  his  part  by  an  ofEenng  of 
gifts.  No  European  can  be  presented  ex- 
cept in  uniform  or  in  evening  dress.  One 
of  my  companions,  who  was  a  relative  of 
the  governor-general,  having  been  granted 
an  audience,  found  that  he  had  not  the  reo- 
uisite  garments  in  which  to  go.  Accord- 
ingly 1  had  to  rig  him  out  in  my  evening 
clothes  with  a  white  tie  and  a  Bond  Street 
shirt.  Etiquette  further  requires  the  pres- 
entee to  ride  to  the  palace  on  horseback  ; 
and  a  more  comic  spectacle  than  an  En- 
glish gentleman  in  a  dress-suit  riding  in 
Broad  daylight  in  the  middle  of  a  gaudily 
dressed  cavalcade  through  an  Oriental 
town  cannot  be  conceive.  At  such  mo- 
ments even  the  English  breast  yearns  for 
a  decoration.  When  the  audience  is  over 
a  dastarkhan  is  served,  one  or  more 
horses  with  embroidered  saddlecloths  and 
turquoise-studded  bridles  are  brought  in, 
and  he  "whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honor  "  is  sent  home  with  a  wardrobe  full 
of  brilliant  khalats. 

On  leaving  Bokhara  I  could  not  help 
rejoicing  at  having  seen  it  in  what  may 
be  described  as  the  twilight  epoch  of  its 
glory.  Were  I  to  go  again  in  later  years 
It  might  be  to  find  electric  light  in  the 
highways.  The  king  of  Korea  has  it  at 
Seoul,  a  surely  inferior  capital.  The  amir 
of  Afghanistan  has  it  at  Kabul.  Then 
why  not  he  of  Bokhara  ?  It  might  be  to 
see  window-panes  in  the  houses,  and  to 
meet  with  trousered  figures  in  the  streets. 
It  might  be  to  eat  zakuska  in  a  Russian 
restaurant  and  to  sleep  in  a  Russian  hotel ; 
to  be  ushered  by  a  tchinavnik  into  the 
palace  of  the  Ark,  and  to  climb  for  fifty 
kopecks  the  Manari  Kalian.  Who  can  tell 
whether  Russian  beer  will  not  have  sup- 
planted tea,  and  vodka  have  supplemented 
opium  ?  Civilization  may  ride  in  the  Dev- 
iPs  wagon,  but  the  Devil  has  a  habit  of 
exacting  his  toll.  What  could  be  said  for 
a  Bokhara  without  a  kush  begi,  a  divan 
begi,  and  an  inak,  without  its  mullahs 
and  kalendars,  its  tokhsabas  and  its  mir- 
sabashi^  its  shabraques,  and  tchapans, 
and  khalats?  Already  the  mist  of  ages 
is  beginning  to  rise  and  to  dissolve.    The 
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lineaments  are  losing  their  beautiful  vague  \ 
mystery  of  outline.  It  is  something,  in 
the  short  interval  between  the  old  order 
and  the  new,  to  have  seen  Bokhara  while 
it  may  still  be  called  the  Noble,  and  be- 
fore it  has  ceased  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing city  in  the  world. 

Gborge  N.  Curzon. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CHANGING  CAIRO. 

Few  cities  have  changed  more  rapidly 
in  a  century  than  Cairo.  Hope's  Anasta- 
sius  goes  there  *' expecting,  if  not  an 
earthly,  at  least  an  aquatic,  paradise,  and 
finds  tilth  and  ruins  on  the  outside  and 
filth  and  misery  within."  This  was  prob- 
ably a  true  description  of  the  "Victorious 
City  "  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in 
the  time  of  the  Memlook  Beys.  Paton*s 
useful  book  paints  a  picture  of  the  Egyp- 
tian capital  in  Mohammed  Ali's  time,  and 
supplies  a  back  scene  to  set  off  the  busy 
crowds  with  which  Lane  peopled  the 
streets  and  bazaars.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  Lane's  book  should  have  been 
called  **  The  Modern  Cairenes,"  and  not 
"The  Modern  Egyptians."  His  delinea- 
tions of  Arab  life'  are  given  with  the  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy  of  photography, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  noth- 
ing described  by  Lane  need  be  described 
by  any  other  hand.  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1862  he  mentions  a  contem- 
plated chapter  on  "  Late  Innovations  in 
Egypt;"  but  he  decided  not  to  add  it  to 
the  book,  which  he  left  as  "  a  consistent 
picture  of  the  best  time  of  the  rule  of 
Mohammed  Ali  — the  years  which  closed 
the  record  of  an  exclusively  Eastern  na- 
tion." 

The  work  of  change  began  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Ezbekieh.  The  long,  un- 
even street,  called  after  the  physician  Clot 
Bey,  was  made  to  allow  of  easy  access  to 
the  Shubra  Road  and  the  Shubra  Palace. 
Then  streets  were  built  in  front  of  Shep- 
heard's  Hotel,  and  a  grove  of  majestic 
trees  was  cut  down  to  make  way  for  shops 
and  mansions.  A  few  of  these  splendid 
specimens  remain  in  the  front  of  Nubar 
Pasha's  large,  brown-colored  house,  on  the 
way  to  the  railway  station.  One  is  shown 
in  the  garden  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  as  the 
tree  under  which  General  Kleber  was  as- 
sassinated; but  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  killed  near  the  house  used  as  the 
French  headquarters,  and  old  residents 
say  that  a  tree  to  which  this  legend  was 


attached  stood  between  the  present  khe*- 
divial  hotel  and  the  Ezbekieh  Gardens* 
Supposing  Kleber  to  have  given  his  mem- 
orable breakfast-party  at  the  headquarters » 
which  then  stood  in  a  garden,  and  to  have 
walked  out  with  his  architect  to  see  some 
alterations,  he  might  readily  have  met  his 
death  on  the  spot  where  old  inhabitants^ 
say  the  tree  now  cut  down  stood.  It 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  his  way  to 
go  to  Shepheard's.  In  the  reigns  o£ 
Abbas  Pasha  and  Said  Pasha  Cairo  ex- 
tended towards  the  north-east.  A  group 
of  houses  which  Abbas  built  to  afford  hos- 
pitality to  some  Bedouins  who  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  city  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  important  suburb.  Said  built  bar> 
racks,  a  palace,  and  an  observatory,  and 
soon  a  number  of  tall  houses  of  the  Levan- 
tine type  arose  connecting  the  public 
buildings  with  Cairo  proper.  These 
houses  are  occupied  largely  by  Syrians 
and  Copts,  and  have  the  advantages  of  a 
good  position  and  a  wide  prospect  of  des- 
ert But  Ismail  decreed  that  his  African 
Paris  was  to  occupy  a  lower  and  less 
healthy  site.  The  waste  ground  with  the 
large  trees,  not  far  from  Shepheard's  Ho- 
tel, became  the  Ezbekieh  Gardens.  Close 
by  was  his  Opera  House  and  its  spacious 
fi/ac€f  and  thence  stretched  southwards 
long  streets  shaded  with  lebbek-trees,  lined 
with  houses  of  every  variety  of  architec- 
ture. This  Ismaliya  quarter  has  gone  on 
increasing.  The  year  of  the  "events" 
and  the  uneasy  feeling  prevalent  just  be- 
fore Arabi's  movement  checked  enterprise 
for  a  time,  but  since  the  British  occupa- 
tion houses  have  been  built  rapidly.  They 
are  high,  many-storied  buildings  of  an 
Italian  type,  with  small  balconies  and 
marble  staircases,  and  florid  ceilings, 
where  plump  Cupids  repose  on  solid  banks- 
of  cloud.  They  are  pretentious,  and  built 
to  be  let  in  flats  to  English  officers  and 
visitors  who  come  as  health-seekers.  Re- 
cently Cairo  has  developed  in  another 
direction.  Between  the  canal  and  the 
Boulak  Road  lay  a  large  piece  of  waste 
land,  on  which  a  few  native  Arab  squat- 
ters had  built  their  huts.  This  ground 
was  the  scene  of  the  Doseh,  or  Trampling, 
a  custom  permitted  for  the  last  time  by 
the  present  khedive  in  1880.  This  long* 
neglected  space  is  now  the  flourishing 
suburb  of  Teufikieh,  a  mass  of  houses  not 
differing  much  from  those  we  have  just 
described,  and  rapidly  filling  with  native 
notables.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  the 
practical  and  substantial  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  Egypt  than  is  to  be 
found   in  the  tenancy  of  these   houses^ 
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Scores  of  rich  Arab  merchants  lived  in  There  is  also  a  Restoration  called  **  The  Last 

the  squalid  streets  off  the  Muski,  because,  Hope,**  some  grocers  and  a  few  coffee-houses. 

if  they  made  any  show,  their  wealth  would  Last  year  there  was  a  casino  at  Hclouan,. 

be  suspected,  and  they  would  be  black-  ^^^f^  * ^.'J*^^?'^ ",  ^^u^  of  musik  gave  con- 

mailed  by  government  i  but  now  thev  are  ^^'^^*  ^"^  '^  '^  ^^^^^^  «^«  ^^^  ^«^"^"  ^^'^  y^^- 

free  to  exhibit  the  outward  signs  of  opu-  AH  this,  especially  "the  carousal,"  must 

lence,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  be    very    attractive,  but    the    climax    is 

their  prosperity  to  their  neighbors.    We  reached  when  we  come  to  the  tariff  of 

must  attribute  this  important  change  to  prices  and  read,  "Board and  lodging,  with- 

the  sense  of  security  and  justice  which  out  wine,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  fifteen  francs 

has  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  (twelve  shillings),  comprising  lightening^ 

the  khedive*s  rule,  with  an  English  back-  and  attendants." 

ing.     There  is  now  no  capricious  or  illicit  if 

taxation,  and  men  have  the  right  to  live  jove  in  his  Chair 

up  to  their  means  without  exciting  jeal-  Of  the  skies  Lord  Mayor 

^"of  course  meantime  the  Cairo  dear  to  ^'^re  to  turn  innkeeper,  he  could  not  give 
artists  is  disappearing.  The  streets  ex-  ^J^^^^  *"??  ^^  enterprismg  host  of  the 
hibit  crowds  of  picturesque  shapes  and  Hdtel  des  Bains  promises,  and  the  guest 
glowing  colors,  but  they  are  themselves  must  be  exacting  indeed  if  he  charges  this 
modernized  past  redemption.  And  not  programme  with  inconopleteness.  All  we 
only  does  Cairo  grow  ugly,  but  it  grows  have  written  proves,  however,  how  very 
unhealthy.  Sanitation  is  unknown  in  ^^P'^^X  ^^iro  is  being  Europeanized  and 
Egypt.  People  habitually  live  over  cess-  vulgarized.  Ihe  adjacent  country  will 
pools.  The  only  source  of  water  supply  s^^"  ^«  covered  with  caf^s  and  casinos, 
in  Egypt  is  the  Nile.  Into  this  river  restaurants,  and  roulette-tables.  We  shall 
the  drainage  flows  ;  and  though  in  winter  probably  soon  see  a  tramroad  to  the  Pyra- 
when  the  current  is  strong  the  polluting  ™^^s  and  a  flourishing  hotel  opened  under 
matter  is  largely  diluted,  in  the  summer,  ^^^^^ir  shadow.  The  moral  is  that  those 
when  the  Nile  and  canals  are  nearly  stag-  "^^^  ^'?^  ^^.  see  any  trace  of  the  Cairo  of 
nant,  the  water  is  unfit  for  drinking.  The  ^J?^  "Arabian  Nights"  must  start  for 
mortality,  especially  of  children,  is  large,  fSVP^  ^oon.  Harriet  Martineau,  writing 
and  the  inhabitants  are  growing  nervous,  ^^''^y  yfars  ago,  says,  "The  Frank  resi- 
Hence  a  movement  to  escape  from  the  dents,  however,  now  give  up  the  Oriental- 
evils  of  overcrowding,  and  this  time  the  If"^  ?^  Cairo,  and  I  was  perpetually  told 
search  for  pure  air  and  health  is  being  ^  ^^^^  •J.'^r^  looking  at  a  half- 
made  by  an  eastward  movement  to  He-  European  city.'  What  would  those  Frank 
louan.  Hitherto  the  distance  of  the  rail-  residents  say  now? 
way  station  from  the  Ismaliya  quarter  and 

the  infrequent  trains  have  rendered  access  

to  this  oasis  in  the  desert  difficult;  but  a 

new  station  and  a  good  service  of  trains  From  Chambers'  Journal. 

will  soon  induce  men  who  have  business  from   a   CANADIAN   bank-clerk»s 

in  Cairo  to  reside  at  Helouan,  which  is  notebook. 

only  fifteen  miles  distant   and  has  many  ^he  business  of  banking  is  generally 

advantages  not  the  least  being  a  panegyr.  regarded-and  quite  rightly -Ts  a  very 

1st,  who  writes  of  his  Spa  ma  style  which  serious  one.     The  most  enthusiastic  mem^ 

combines  the  gravity  of  Baboo  Moukerjee  ^er  of  the  profession  will  hardly  assert 

with  the  artlessness  of     English  as  She  is  ^^at  it  offers  much  scope  for  the  display  of 

Spoke."     This   IS   how  he  describes  the  ^j^  ^nd  humor.     Yet  here  too  "the  eye 

Orand  Hotel :  g^^g  ^j^^^  j^  \qq\^^  {q^  ; »»  and  even  a  bank 

r«..    I.  X  1  •      * /:         r        *u    13  ..u  clerk  bent  on  discovering  an  amusing  inci- 

This  hotel  is  at  60  m.  from  the  Baths,  en-  .^.  .^  ^„i:„««  ♦u^  «,«Jr«f««..  ^(  k.,^:«^oo 

tirely  built  of   stone,   one-storied.      In   the  ^^"^  ^^  enliven  the  monotony  of  business 

centre  of  it  there  is  a  garden  surrounded  by  ^^^^^^  ^ill  occasionally  find  one  —  in  Can- 

a  double  veranda  which  is  overgrown  with  ada,  at  least.     The  writer  cannot  answer 

creepers.     There  is  a  fountain  in  the  garden,  for  the  mother  country, 

a  carousal,  and  a  swing.  .  .  .  The  ground  Who,  for  example,  could  help  feeling 

floor  is  specially  reserved  for  cripples  who  are  grateful  to  the  unconscious  humorist  who 

not  very  well  aole  to  go  up-stairs.     There  is  writes  :  — 
another  hotel  at  Helouan,  called  the  New 

Hotel  Paradis,  kept  by  a  Greek  subject,  which  Dear  Bank  —  Pleas  find  enclosed  25  dol- 

is  suitable  for  people  having  small  means,    lars,  the  amt  of  my  note  to  .    The  note 
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is  Due  Nov.  3,  but  I  send  the  money  to  days 
a  heady  as  I  am  awfully  afrade  of  Banks.  — 
Pleas  send  the  Note  to  yours  truly,  J 


The  writer  of  the  above  frankly  confesses 
his  mistrust  of  our  profession.  But  many 
of  our  correspondents  display  a  gratify- 
ing confidence  in  our  good-will  and  energy. 
Among  these  is  the  country  farmer  who 
wishes  to  dispose  of  twelve  pounds  of 
salt  cod-fish,  and  who  writes  to  request 
the  biggest  bank  in  Montreal  to  conduct 
the  transaction  for  him.  Another  equally 
confiding  countryman  desires  to  invest  in 
ten  pounds  of  maple  sugar  through  the 
same  medium. 

Among  the  doubters  is  the  old  lady  who 
presented  herself  the  other  day  at  the 
savings-bank  department  with  a  demand 
for  the  one  hundred  dollars  she  had  re- 
cently deposited.  She  received  the  money, 
and  forthwith  retired  to  a  seat  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  supposed,  of  depositing  the 
notes  in  her  boot,  according  to  the  grace- 
ful custom  of  many  country  customers. 
But  after  subjecting  the  notes  to  a  close 
and  rather  suspicious  scrutiny,  she  got 
ofiE  her  stool  and  handed  them  again  to 
the  teller.  "I  don't  want  'em,'*  she  ex- 
plained. '*  I've  got  no  place  to  keep  'em 
in  at  home.  Why,  if  I  was  to  have  'em 
in  the  house,  Jim  —  that 's  my  boy  in  the 
Inmber-trade  —  he'd  have  'em  away  from 
me  right  ofif,  bless  him  I  I  only  wanted 
to  be  sure  I  could  get  them  any  time  I 
liked."  And  she  departed,  fully  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

Many  of  the  savings-bank  depositors 
cannot  sign  their  names;  in  which  case 
they  make  their  mark,  and  a  note  of  their 
personal  appearance  is  entered  in  the 
ledger.  Mistakes  sometimes  occur  here, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  young  man  found 
himself  described,  much  to  his  disgust,  as 
having  **  prominent  hair  and  black  teeth." 
Another  was  entered  as  "  a  small  boy ;  " 
and  the  description  was  transferred  from 


ledger  to  ledger  by  successive  clerks,  un- 
til, at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  depositor  ap- 
peared to  claim  his  accumulated  savings, 
and  found  difficulty  in  getting  the  money 
because  he  "did  not  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion." 

"  Mary  Ambrose  "  is  evidently  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  clearly  proving  her 
identity,  for  when  she  writes  to  withdraw 
her  savings,  she  is  careful  to  sign  herself, 
"  Mary  Anabrose,  wife  of  James  Ambrose, 
plumber  and  painter,  Erie  City,  Penn., 
and  sister  of  William  Wyer,  blacksmith, 
Staffordshire,  England." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Molloy  is  a  well-known 
visitor  to  the  same  department.  She  is 
frequently  the  worse  for  liquor  when  she 
appears  to  transact  her  business.  On  one 
occasion  she  wanted  to  draw  seventy-five 
dollars  without  taking  the  preliminary 
step  of  depositing  them.  A  somewhat 
stormy  interview  with  the  ledger-keeper 
ensued,  which  ended  in  her  taking  her  de- 
parture, at  the  threat  of  ringing  for  the 
police.  The  next  day  she  appeared  again, 
and  informed  him  she  had  found  the  miss- 
ing money.  Her  remorse  was  poignant 
and  loudly  expressed.  "  To  think,"  she 
cried,  "  that  I  should  have  accused  a  gin- 
tleman  like  you  of  robbing  a  poor  old 
woman  of  her  savings  !  I'd  loike  foine  to 
do  you  a  bit  of  a  koindness,  just  to  make 
up.  Now,  wouldn't  you  "  —  very  persua- 
sively—  "come  round  to  our  little  place 
and  taste  the  case  of  whiskey  my  husband 
found  on  the  wharf  last  night  ?  " 

The  day  after  that  on  which  her  hus- 
band died  —  he  had  "  found  "  more  whis- 
key than  his  constitution  would  stand  — 
she  called  upon  us  again :  "  Yes,"  she 
said  sadly,  "  he's  gone.  Poor  Mike.  He 
was  a  good  man."  Then  brightening  up, 
she  added:  "But  anyway,  I'm  all  right; 
for,  do  you  see,  there's  Teddy  Rooney 
down  in  Little  Dublin  dead-broke  on  me, 
and  I  needn't  be  a  widdy  a  day  longer 
than  I  like."  With  which  cheering  reflec- 
I  tion  she  took  her  leave. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Stockholm,  Dr.  F.  Svenonius  read 
a  paper  on  the  origin  and  present  state  of  the 
glaaers  of  Europe,  dividing  them  into  Alpine, 
Greenland,  and  Scandinavian.  Referring  to 
the  latter,  Dr.  Svenonius  stated  that  the  gla- 
ciers of  Sweden,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
years  of  study,  were  far  more  important  than 
was   generally   imagined.     They   could   be 


divided  into  some  twenty  different  groups,  all 
being  situated  between  67®  and  68>^**  lat  N.. 
i.e.^  between  the  sources  of  the  Pile  River  and 
Lake  Tome.  They  number  upwards  of  one 
hundred,  and  cover  a  total  area  of  at  least 
four  hundred  square  kilometres.  The  largest 
is  the  Sorjik  group,  the  area  of  which  is  be- 
tween sixty-five  and  seventy-five  square  kilo- 
metres. Naton. 
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POETS. 


What  do  poets  want  with  ^old, 
Cringing  slaves  and  cushioned  ease ; 

Are  not  crusts  and  garments  old 
Better  for  their  souls  than  these  ? 

Gold  is  but  the  juggline  rod 
Of  a  false  usurping  god. 
Graven  long  ago  in  hell 
With  a  sombre  stony  spell, 
Working  in  the  world  forever. 
Hate  is  not  so  strong  to  sever 
Beating  human  heart  from  heart. 
Soul  from  soul  we  shrink  and  part, 
And  no  longer  hail  each  other 
With  the  ancient  name  of  brother. 
Give  the  simple  poet  gold, 
And  his  song  will  die  of  cold. 
He  must  walk  with  men  that  reel 
On  the  rugged  path,  and  feel 
Every  sacred  soul  that  is 
Beatmg  very  near  to  his. 
Simple,  human,  careless,  free. 
As  God  made  him,  he  must  be : 
For  the  sweetest  song  of  bird 
Is  the  hidden  tenor  heard 
In  the  dusk,  at  even-flush. 
From  the  forest's  inner  hush. 
Of  the  simple  hermit  thrush. 

What  do  poets  want  with  love  ? 

Flowers  that  shiver  out  of  hand. 
And  the  fervid  fruits  that  prove 

Only  bitter  broken  sand  ? 

Poets  speak  of  passion  best. 
When  their  dreams  are  undistressed, 
And  the  sweetest  songs  are  sung, 
£*er  the  inner  heart  is  stung. 
Let  them  dream ;  'tis  better  so ; 
Ever  dream,  but  never  know. 
If  their  spirits  once  have  drained 
All  that  goblet  crimson<stained, 
Finding  what  they  dreamed  divine. 
Only  earthly  sluggish  wine. 
Sooner  will  the  warm  lips  pale. 
And  the  flawless  voices  fail. 
Sooner  come  the  drooping  wing, 
And  the  afterdays  that  brmg 
No  such  songs  as  did  the  spring. 

A.  Lampman. 


BRITISH  SPARROWS. 

Over  the  dripping  roofs  and   sunk   snow- 
barrows, 
The  bells  are  ringing  loud  and  strangely 

near, 
The  shout  of  children  dins  upon  mine  ear 
Shrilly,  and  like  a  flight  of  silvery  arrows 
Showers  the  sweet  gossip  of  the  British  spar- 
rows. 
Gathered  in  noisy  knots  of  one  or  two. 
To  joke  and  chatter  just  as  mortals  do 
Over  the  day's  long  tale  of  joys  and  sorrows; 


Talk  before  bed-time  of  bold  deeds  together. 
Of  thefts  and  fights,  of  hard  times  and  the 
weather. 
Till  sleep  disarm  them,  to  each  little  brain 
Bringing  tucked  wings  and  many  a  bliss- 

fuldream. 
Visions  of  wind  and  sun,  of  field  and 
stream, 
*  And  busy  barn-yards  with  their  scattered 
grain. 

A.  Lampman. 


TRUTH. 


Friend,  though  thy  soul  should  bum  thee, 
yet  be  still. 
Thoughts  were  not  meant  for  strife,  nor 

tongues  for  swords. 
He  that  sees  clear  is  gentlest  of  his  words. 
And  that's  not  truth  that  hath  the  heart  to 

kUl. 
The  whole  world's  thought  shall  not  one  truth 
fulfil. 
Dull  in  our  age,  and  passionate  in  youth. 
No  mind  of  man  hath  found  the  perfect 
truth. 
Nor  shalt  thou  find  it;  therefore,  friend,  be 
still. 

Watch  and  be  still,  nor  hearken  to  the  fool. 
The  babbler  of  consistency  and  rule : 
Wisest  is  he,  who,  never  quite  secure. 
Changes  his  thoughts  tor  better  day  by 
day: 
To-morrow  some  new  light  will  shine,  be 
sure, 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thought  another 
way. 

A.  Lampman. 


MEMORY. 


Past  the  old  gateway  of  the  childhood's  home, 
Down  the  steep  path  the  childish  footsteps 
trod. 
Past   the  pale  snowdrops  on   the  mother's 
tomb. 
Through  the  old  portal  of  the  house  of  God ; 
The  Easter  sunlight  glittering  fair  and  brave, 
Through  panes  that  glow,  the  father's  name 
to  shrine, 
Flinnng  bright  colors  on  the  columned  nave. 
Where  brother  steps  made  echo  once  to 
mine; 
Standing,  alone,  beside  the  altar  rail. 
Where  we  two  knelt  to  breathe  our  mar- 
riage vow. 
Where  the  carved  tablet  near  it  tells  the  tale 
Of  where  that  glad  young  bridegroom  slum- 
bers now ; 
And  still,  through  grief  and  memory,  love 

and  loss, 
I  heard  the  wild  waves  breaking  by  His  Cross. 

All  The  Year  Round. 
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From  The  Scottish  Reriew.  the  events  of  the  day.  The  poem  was 
MUSIC  IN  EARLY  SCOTLAND.  given,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  satisfied 
In  tracing  the  history  of  music  in  early  ^^^  ^^^tors,  for  we  learn  that  another  bard 
Scotland  one  is  very  forcibly  impressed  was  appointed  by  the  Scots  to  "eternize" 
with  the  conviction  that  the  art  was  more  ^°^»^  conquest.  Sometimes  the  efforts 
generally  and  intelligently  cultivated  by  °^  ^^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  preventing 
our  remote  ancestors  than  it  has  been  \  ^^"^^  "  The  performers,"  says  an 
during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  these  °^^  ^'lf^''»  "^°"^d  step  in  between  the 
primitive  times,  when  a  great  part  of  the  contending  parties,  and  by  their  soft,  fas- 
country  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influ-  cinating  strains,  calm  the  fury  of  the  war- 
ences  of  civilization,  when  interminable  "ors  and  prevent  bloodshed."  Generally 
wars  and  constant  migrations  kept  the  speaking,  however,  their  songs  were  an 

nation  in  a  state  of  almost  total  barbarism,  '°?1^,®"®°^  ^Z  ^^^l^'': 
we  find  the  practice  of  music  in  such  a  ,  J^^  ^^^  Caledonians  were  very  bounti- 
state  of  perfection,  that  we  might  well  say  ^"*  ^^  ^^^'^  *^'"^-  ^°^s  were  appropri- 
it  was  never  anywhere  more  popular  or  in  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^"™'  *°^  became  hereditary  m 
closer  connection  with  the  whole  public  ^^^''  families;  not  a  few  districts  in  the 
and  private  life  of  the  people.  Instruction  Highlands  still  retain  the  name  of  the 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  seems  *^^.?  territory.*  In  one  of  the  poems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  ^^"bed  by  the  Dean  of  Lismore  to  Os- 
ordinary  education ;  and  schools  entirely  ^'^n.  reference  is  made  to  the  generous 
devoted  to  music  were,  as  we  shall  see.  rewards  which  these  early  singers  received 
instituted  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  coun-  ^'"^"^  ^^®  ^^*^'^  ^^'^^s,  — 
try,  and  were  warmly  supported  and  pa-  Here  have  I  seen  the  Felnc 
tronized.  The  generality  of  musical  culture  ^^®*®  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^  ™^^^  ^y* 
seems  indeed,  as  our  outline  of  facts  will  A  eulogy  was  occasionally  rewarded  by 
show,  almost  fabulous,  and  appears  to  us,  ^^e  chief  with  a  silver  cup.  "  Even  po- 
considering  the  musical  barrenness  of  the  ^try,"  says  the  annotator  of  the  Lismore 
country  in  more  recent  times,  like  a  dream  collection,  "had  need  to  be  purchased; 
of  St  Cecilia.  and  probably  were  it  not  for  the  hope  of 
The  eariiest  records  of  music  in  Scot-  reward  of  some  kind,  many  of  the  noblest 
land  are  those  connected  with  the  perform-  poems  which  have  adorned  human  history 
ances  of  the  bards,  who  united  in  one  would  never  have  seen  the  light."  Main- 
person  the  characters  of  poet  and  musi-  ^®r  says  the  bards  were  considered  sacred 
cian.  Every  chief  or  head  of  a  clan  had  >o  their  person  and  property ;  and  some 
his  own  bard,  whose  ofifice  in  time  of  modern  writers  have  even  affirmed  that 
peace  was  to  sing  or  rehearse  the  heroic  ^^^7  belonged  to  an  order  of  the  priest- 
actions  of  his  patron  or  his  ancestors,  hood*  That  they  were  regarded  with  a 
On  the  eve  of  a  battle  it  was  his  business  certain  amount  of  veneration  is  evident 
to  harangue  the  army  in  a  war-song  com-  from  the  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  of 
posed  for  the  occasion,  and  having  for  its  passing  and  repassing  in  safety  between 
theme  the  rewards  of  a  glorious  death  or  hostile  armies ;  but  it  requires  a  clearer 
the  honors  of  a  decisive  victory.  Not  Proof  than  ancient  history  can  furnish  to 
unfrequently  these  songs,  as  well  as  the  ^^^w  that  they  took  any  greater  concera 
music  to  which  they  were  sung,  were  com-  '^^  spiritual  affairs  than  the  laity  of  their 
posed  extemporaneously.  When  Edward  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Irish 
II.  of  England  invaded  Scotland  in  1314,  bards  were  heads  of  a  school  which  in- 
he  brought  with  his  army  a  famous  Latin  eluded  the  west  Highlands;  and,  accord- 
rhymer,  with  the  intention  of  employing  »°g  ^o  Dr.  Skene,  the  Highland  bards 
him  to  celebrate  in  song  the  glorious  vie-  were  either  of  Irish  descent,  or,  if  of  na- 
tory  which  he  fully  expected  to  achieve,  ^^^e  origin,  resorted  to  bardic  schools  in 
At  Bannockburn  the  poet  was  taken  pris-  Ireland  for  instruction  in  the  accomplish- 

oner  by  the  Scots,  who,  as  a  ransom  for  •  Thus,  Tmttyhardin^  composed  of  "  tulloch,"  a 

his  life,  demanded  from  him  a  poem  on  hillock,  and  •*  bardiii,»»  bard». 
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meots  of  their  art  One  of  the  branches 
of  study  in  these  schools  is  said  to  have 
been  genealogy  —  a  knowledge  of  which 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  of  service  to  the 
bard  in  chronicling  the  achievements  of 
his  patron's  ancestors. 

The  instrument  used  by  the  bards  to 
accompany  their  songs  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  harp.  One  of  the 
old  writers  says  expressly  it  was 'Mike  the 
lyre,'*  an  instrument  which,  in  these  early 
times  at  least,  differed  from  the  harp  only 
in  having  fewer  strings.  Of  their  music 
we  have  no  authenic  specimens.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  many  of 
the  old  simple  national  melodies  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
the  bards,  are  the  composition  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  among  the  large  number  of  our  airs 
unassociated  with  the  name  of  any  com- 
poser it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  no  one 
is  to  be  attributed  to  these  primitive  poet 
musicians. 

Closely  connected  with  the  bards  were 
the  minstrels,  who  went  about  the  country 
from  house  to  house  reciting  heroic  bal- 
lads and  other  popular  episodes.  I  n  some 
respects  these  minstrels  resembled  the 
bards ;  they  were  admitted  into  the  best 
families,  and  they  seem  also  to  have  ac- 
companied the  armies  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. We  read  of  one  minstrel  advancing 
before  the  troops  singing  the  song  of  Ro- 
land,* regardless  of  all  personal  danger. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  minstrels  at  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent. 
In  1329  there  was  "paid  by  the  king  to 
the  minstrels  or  bards  the  soume  of  ;£2o." 
In  a  document  preserved  in  the  Register 
House,  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following 
item,  under  date  1497  :  "  To  the  menstral- 
lis  that  playit  before  Mons  [iMons  Meg], 
doun  the  gate  .  .  .  xiiijs  ; "  and  in  1507  a 
payment  was  made  to  *'  divers  menstrallis 
•  .  .  lutaris,  harparis,  pipars,  extending  to 
Ixix  personis." 

A  curious  instance  of  the  employment 
of  minstrels  in  the  service  of  a  town  is 

•  What  the  melody  of  this  **  Chanson  Roland  "  was 
we  do  not  exactly  know.  There  have  been  published 
several  supposed  versions  of  k  by  Dr.  Crotch  and 
others ;  but  none  of  these  can  have  been  the  original 
tune. 


seen  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen.  In  1500' 
the  Council  enacted  "  that  John  and  Rob- 
ert, thair  commone  menstralis,  S2d  have 
reasonabile  diets  throw  the  nichtbouris  of 
the  towne ;  and  gif  ony  persone  refuss  to 
resave  thame  to  thair  dietis  it  sal  be  lesum 
[lawful]  to  thame  to  gif  to  the  said  men- 
stralis xijd.  in  the  day,  baith  for  meit, 
drynk  and  wagis,  for  simpile  folkis."  We 
learn  that  these  same  '*  menstralis  "  were 
sent  to  Holyrood  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  in  1503;  and  that  for  the 
occasion  they  were  specially  provided 
with  silver  badges  on  which  the  arms  of 
the  city ^ were  engraved.  In  1534  it  was 
ordained  that  they  should  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  day's  subsistence,  xvjd.  from 
their  entertainer,  if  he  were  a  burgess,  or 
xijd.  if  he  were  a  craftsman.  At  this  time 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  "throw 
all  the  rewis  and  streittis  of  the  gude 
towne  at  five  houris  in  the  morning  and 
betwixt  aucht  and  nyn  at  even."  In  1545 
their  number  was  increased  to  three,  and 
they  were  appointed  to  "play  in  thre 
pairtis." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  edition  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune's  "  Sir  Tristrem," 
has  shown  by  a  reference  to  ancient  char- 
ters that  the  Scottish  minstrels  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  and  distinctions  pos- 
sessed by  the  Norman  trouveres,  whom 
they  nearly  rivalled  in  the  arts  of  narra- 
tion, and  over  whom  they  possessed  one 
manifest  advantage,  in  their  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  usual  scenes  of  chiv- 
alry. Surrounded,  too,  as  they  were,  by 
many  memorials  of  romance,  and  having 
easy  access  to  the  traditionary  tales  of  the 
country,  they  were  likely  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  authentic  depositaries  of  these 
narratives.  Both  Robert  de  Brunne  and 
Wyntown  testify  to  their  eminence  over 
the  minstrels  of  other  countries ;  and  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  note,  that  while  Ercel- 
doune,  Kendal,  and  Hucheon,  all  poets  of 
the  north,  are  celebrated  by  the  early 
historians,  and  while  all  our  MSS.  con- 
tain metrical  romances  in  the  northern 
dialect,  we  do  not  possess  one  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  a  poet  of  south  Britain. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  genu- 
ine minstrels  were  held,  the  honors  be- 
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stowed  on  them,  and  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed,  led  to  imitations  of  iheir  dress 
and  appearance  by  **  vagabonds,  idlers,  and 
rogues,"  who  sought  to  benefit  by  their 
advantages  and  distinctions ;  and  at  last 
it  became  necessary  to  protect  the  dignity 
and  respectability  of  the  true  minstrels 
from  the  encroachments  of  these  adven- 
turers. In  131 5  it  was  enacted  that, 
**  Forasmuch  as  many  idle  persons,  under 
colour  of  minstrelsy  .  .  .  have  ben,  and 
yet  be  receaved  to  meate  and  drynke,  and 
be  not  therewith  content  yf  they  be  not 
largely  considered  with  gjrftes  ;  "  the  law, 
therefore,  restrains  the  number  of  min- 
strels to  be  admitted  into  the  houses  of 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  to  three  or 
four  a  day,  and  that  none  come  to  **  meaner 
men"  unless  desired.  This  enactment 
had  very  little  effect ;  the  minstrels  in- 
creased in  number  up  to  the  time  of  James 
VI.  (1579),  and  even  to  a  much  later  date, 
if  we  are  to  put  any  faith  in  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  older  writers.*  Long  be- 
fore this,  however,  the  genuine  minstrels 
bad  descended  from  their  formerly  high 
estate,  and  were  now  mostly  confined  to 
the  lower  orders.  The  fine  poem  by 
which  Dr.  Beattie  is  chiefly  remembered, 
preserves  to  us  a  true  description  of  the 
ancient  minstrel  as  he  was  known  to  early 
Scotland. 

As  with  the  bards,  the  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  minstrels  was  the  harp.  In- 
deed, the  terms  minstrel  and  harper  are 
frequently  used  synonymously,  the  instru- 
ment being  always  closely  associated  with 
the  song.  This  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  some  of  the  old  Gaelic  poems  printed 
in  the  Dean  of  Linsmore's  collection  al- 
ready mentioned.  We  may  instance  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  fragments  of  this 
collection,  in  which  the  poet  expresses 
pitiT  for  an  old  bard  — 

Who  cannot  put  aside  his  harp, 
if  et  cannot  sing  as  he  would  wish. 

When  men  can  neither  hear  his  harp, 
Nor  understand  the  song  he  sings. 

The  harp  seems  to  have  been  popular  in 

*  See  Fletcher  of  Saltoan*s  second  **  Discourse  on 
the  Affairs  of  Scotland,"  p.  145,  where  the  number  of 
minstrels  in  1698  is  computed  at  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand. 


many  countries  from  a  very  early  date. 
Skill  on  the  instrument  constituted  a  part 
of  the  usual  acquirements  of  the  educated 
class  among  the  Celts,  as  well  as  among 
the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons.  At  the 
banquets  of  the  latter,  the  harp  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  company* 
According  to  Bede,  the  Saxon  poet  Caed- 
mon,  in  the  seventh  century,  being  incapa- 
ble of  playing,  used  to  retire  from  the 
table,  in  order  to  conceal  his  ignorance  of 
an  art  so  generally  practised  among  his 
countrymen.  The  story  of  King  Alfred 
(878)  disguised  as  a  harper  and  playing  ia 
the  Danish  camp  is  generally  familiar. 
The  introduction  of  the  instrument  into 
Scotland  must  have  taken  place  at  an 
early  period,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
been  due  to  the  Irish,  with  whom  the  harp 
was  a  special  favorite.  So  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  old 
writers,  more  than  one-thifd  of  the  male 
population  of  Ireland  were  harpers ;  and 
the  Irish  harp,  as  a  musical  instrument, 
has  been  frequently  extolled  —  never  more 
so,  perhaps,  than  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his 
'*  Sylva  Syl varum."  Buchanan  states  that 
Ethodius,  the  twenty-fifth  Scottish  mon- 
arch, kept  an  Irish  harper  in  his  palace^ 
and  references  are  frequently  made  in 
ancient  history  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Irish  players.  Rory  0*Cahan,  mentioned 
by  Scott  in  **  The  Legend  of  Montrose  "  as 
^the  most  famous  harper  in  the  western 
Highlands,"  delighted  the  ears  of  James 
and  his  court  by  his  brilliant  execution. 
Dennis  Hempson  (whose  harp,  by  the  way, 
is  still  preserved)  played  before  the  Pre* 
tender  in  Edinburgh ;  and  Echlin  O'Kane, 
alluded  to  by  Boswell  in  the  "  Tour  in  the 
Hebrides,"  after  exhibiting  his  skill  on 
the  Continent,  resided  for  several  years  in 
Scotland  before  his  death,  and  was  well 
known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blair, 
Athol,  and  Dunkeld.  An  entry  in  the 
document  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  bears  indirect  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Irish  harpers :  *'  May, 
1490.  Till  ane  Ersche  harper  at  ye  kingis 
command,  xviijs." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Scotch  failed  in  their  cultivation  of  the 
instrument,  or  that  its  use  was  confined  ta 
the  bards  and  minstrels.    On  the  contrary. 
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it  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  favorite 
instrument  at  Court  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobility,  and  it  was  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  keyed  instruments  that  it  fell 
into  disuse.  James  I.,  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments, added  that  of  playing  the 
harp.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  not  only 
played  the  instrument  herself,  but  dia 
much  to  encourage  others  to  learn  it.  On 
the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  Athole 
family  she  instituted  a  kind  of  competition 
among  the  local  harpers.  The  best  player 
was  found  to  be  Beatrix  Gardyn,  ot  Ban- 
chory, and  the  queen  rewardecl  her  with  a 
very  fine  instrument  as  a  prize.  This 
identical  harp  is  now,  or  was  lately,  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Dalguise. 
It  is  a  small  instrument  compared  with  the 
modern  harp,  being  fitted  with  twenty- 
eight  strings,  the  longest  extending  twen- 
ty-four inches,  and  the  shortest  two-and-a- 
half  inches.  The  Scotch,  it  may  be  noted, 
strung  their  harps  with  wire  and  brass 
strings,  '*  which  they  strike,"  says  an  old 
writer,  **  with  their  nayles  growing  long."  • 

An  occasional  bard  or  harper  was  to  be 
met  with  in  Scotland  as  late  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  last  representatives 
of  the  former  were  Roderick  Morison  and 
Murdoch  Macdonald,  the  first  at  Dun- 
vegan  Castle,  the  second  in  that  of  Mac- 
lean of  ColLf  The  best  of  the  strolling 
harpers  was  one  Roderick  Dall,  who  about 
1770  was  well  known  and  much  esteemed 
by  the  Highland  gentry  whose  houses  he 
frequented.  He  was  a  good  composer 
and  a  fine  performer  on  the  harp,  to  which 
he  sung  in  a  pathetic  manner.  Many 
notices  of  both  bards  and  minstrels  are 
recorded  in  the  old  chronicles,  but  to  enu- 
merate these  would  lead  us  into  details  too 
minute  to  be  of  general  interest.  The 
subject  is,  however,  fully  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Chappell  in  his  **  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time  "  (vol.  i.,  chap,  i.),  and  we 
recommend  those  who  desire  to  study  the 
matter  further,  to  read  that  excellent  and 
reliable  work. 

The  harp  continued  to  hold  almost  un- 
divided sway  in  Scotland  until  the  French 
bagpipe  players,  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Mary,  succeeded  in  popularizing  the  latter 
instrument,  already  a  national  one  in 
France.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
speak  of  the   bagpipe  as  if  it  belonged 

*  Galileo,  father  of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  in 
his  **  Dialogues  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Mutic,"  158a, 
says:  " The  performer  on  the  harp  Bu£fered  his  nails 
Co  grow  to  a  considerable  length,  trimming  them  with 
great  care,  and  forming  them  somewhat  like  the  quills 
or  *  )acks '  of  a  harpsichord.'* 

t  See  Essay  on  Highland  Music,  by  Macdonald,  pb 
ft. 


essentially  to  Scotland,  and  were  an  orig- 
inal product  of  the  country.  The  early 
history  of  the  instrument,  however,  shows 
that  it  was  in  use  in  many  of  the  conti- 
nental cities  of  Europe  and  even  in  Ireland 
long  before  it  sounded  **the  war-note  of 
Lochiel."  In  Rome  it  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  special  esteem,  for  we  find  it 
portrayed  on  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  the 
instrument  of  war  of  the  Roman  infantry. 
In  the  crozier  given  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  to  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1403, 
there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  playing  it. 
Chaucer's  miller  performed  on  it  — 

A  bagpipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  soune. 

Shakespeare  frequently  alludes  to  it,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  '*  drone  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire bagpipe  ; "  of  the  antipathy  some 
people  have  to  its  sound;  and  of  some 
who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpipe.  In 
Ireland  the  instrument  is  of  even  higher 
antiquity  than  in  England.  References 
to  it  are  to  be  found  in  Irish  poetry  and 
prose  of  the  tenth  century,  A  pig,  gravely 
engag:ed  in  playing  the  bagpipe,  is  repre- 
sented in  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the 
year  1300;  and  there  is  a  woodcut  show- 
ing the  instrument  in  a  tolerably  developed 
state  in  *'  The  Image  of  Ireland,"  a  book 
printed  in  London  in  1581. 

No  trustworthy  evidence  exists  to  prove 
that  the  bagpipe  was  in  use  in  Scotland 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  **  Peblis  to  the 
Play,"  attributed  to  James  I.  (1424- 143 7), 
but  the  instruments  employed  in  that 
monarch's  time  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception of  the  stringed  class.  So  late  as 
the  year  1489,  we  know,  from  documents 
which  have  been  preserved,  that  it  was  so 
litde  cultivated  that  English  players  had 
to  be  imported  for  special  occasions. 
Even  strolling  performers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  border  seem  to  have  occasion- 
ally received  formal  payment,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  following  item :  — 

July  10,  1489.  — To  Inglis  pyparis  that  cam 
to  the  castel  yet  and  playit  to  the  king,  viij 
lib.  vujs. 

Not  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, then,  can  we  say  that  the  bagpipe 
came  into  general  favor  in  Scotland. 
About  this  time  the  town  piper  became 
one  of  the  commonest  figures  in  the  burgh 
life  of  the  country.  The  duties  of  this 
functionary,  as  defined  by  the  magistrates 
of  Dundee  —  and  these  duties  were  doubt- 
less similar  in  other  towns  —  consisted  in 
**  passing  and  playing  through  the  burgh 
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every  day  in  the  morning  at  four  hours,  Many  of  its  players  have  died  as  heroes, 

and  every  nicbt  at  aucht  hours,"  —  a  ser-  and   its  music  has  frequently  been    the 

vice  for  which  the  town^s  treasurer  be-  means  of  bringing  success  to  our  armies 

came  bound  *' to  deliver  him  ane  stand  of  when  success  appeared  to  be  hopeless, 

clothes  of  the  town's  livery  and  colours  inspiring  our  soldiers  with  a  courage  and 

yearly,  and  every  householder  [was  held]  a  daring  which  no  other  instrument  could 

to  pay  him  twelve  pennies  yearly  for  his  have  implanted  in  their  breasts, 

fee,  the  officers  being  required  to  concur  The  stringed  instruments  in  use  in  earlv 

with  him,  and  assist,  gif  neid  be,  in  poynd-  Scotland  seem  to  have  been  those  whicn 

ing  for  the  payment."    In  one   or  two  were  generally  prevalent  over  the  rest  of 

districts  the  town  piper  appears  to  have  Europe.      The    principle    of    a    string 

survived  until  a  comparatively  late   pe-  stretched  on  wood  and  set  in  vibration  by 

riod.    In  a  little  book  issued  in  1756  by  horse-hair  or  some  kind  of  fibre  has  been 

one  Robert  Bremner,  a  teacher  of  music  known  for  ages  by  almost  every  nation  of 

in  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following  curi-  the  world,  and  instruments  constructed 

ous  paragraph  illustrative  of  this  point: —  on  this  principle  were  certainly  in  use 

^    .              J    .  t ,    ^        ,       ,           .    ,  long  before  our  authentic  records  begin. 

It  IS  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  musical  i^  ^^^  history  of  music  in  Scotland,  three 

frrrg^r^t^'a^ffio^h^^^^  stringed  ins^fumenU- in  addition  to  the 

owing  to  their  having  or  wanting  a  town  piper,  H?'*P  "  ^^°?  """^  T^^  ^^^^'^}  P^'O^^^^nce ; 

or  some  such  musician,  to  buzz  a  few  little  ^hese  are  the  rebec,  the  lute,   and  the 

tunes  in  the  children's  ears.  ...  I  am  cred-  family  of  viols.     A  brief  description  of 

ibly  informed  that  there  is  a  piper  in  a  neigh-  these  instruments  must  suffice, 

boring  town  that  can  only  play  one  tune;  and  The  rebec  is  described  in  a  MS.  of  the 

was  you  to  walk  through  every  corner  of  that  ninth  century,  and  it  was  probably  known 

town  you  could  hear  that  tune,  and  no  other,  much  earlier  than  this.     No  specimen  of 

m  the  mouth  of  every  child  and  servant  there,  the  instrument  is  known  to  exist.     It  was 

Now,  if  the  piper  and  his  tune  were^one,  that  ^  3^^  of  rude  violin,  of  which,  indeed,  it 

town  would  have  no  tune  at  all,  and  m  course  l,„  k-^„  ,.,^^^ia^^^a\u^  r>^..^»»  o«^  .L.  » 

the  people's  ideas  of  musical  sounds  would  in  ^^  been  considered  the  parent,  and  was 

a  short  time  be  entirely  lost.  ^ ming  with  three  stout  gut  strings.     An 

old  poem  speaks  of  it  as  **the  squalling 
In  some  places  the  instrument  seems  to  rebec,"  from  which  we  may  infer  that  its 
have  been  looked  upon  with  contempt,  tone  was  loud  and  harsh.  The  instru- 
It  is  recorded  that  in  1630  the  magistrates  ment  is  connected  with  a  curious  and  in- 
of  Aberdeen  "discharged  the  common  teresting  incident  which  occurred  in  Edin- 
pyper  going  through  the  towne  at  nycht  burgh  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
or  in  the  morning  with  his  pipe  —  it  being  Queen  Mary  from  France.  The  queen 
an  uncivil  forme  to  be  usit  within  sic  a  took  up  her  residence  at  Holyrood,  and  for 
famous  burghe,  and  being  often  fund  fault  some  nights  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to 
with,  as  well  by  sundry  neichtbouris  of  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  "played 
the  towne  as  by  strangers."  On  the  other  on  the  rebecs,  and  sang  psalm-tunes  "  un- 
hand, the  bagpipe  was  from  the  first  re-  der  the  window  of  the  pamce.  Knox  gives 
ceived  with  special  favor  as  a  warlike  an  account  of  this  performance,  and  re- 
instrument.  Its  greater  portability  and  marks,  in  speaking  of  the  queen:  "The 
its  shrill  and  piercing  tones  rendered  it  melodie  lyked  her  weill,  and  she  willed  the 
more  suitable  for  the  field  than  any  of  its  same  to  be  continued  sum  nychts  ;after 
predecessors,  and  as  a  result  its  cultiva-  with  grit  diligence."  The  rebec  was  em- 
tion  was  much  fostered  by  the  rude  chief-  phatically  the  instrument  of  the  people, 
tains  who  formed  the  nobility  of  Scotland  It  found  very  little  favor  among  the  higher 
in  the  days  when  war  was  looked  upon  as  classes,  and  before  its  final  extinction,  it 
one  of  the  amusements  of  life.  At  the  was  seldom  heard  except  on  the  streets,  or 
time  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  the  instru-  at  rustic  gatherings, 
ment  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity.  From  the  time  of  James  I.  down  to  the 
When  the  Pretender  entered  Carlisle  in  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lute 
1745  he  was  preceded  by  no  less  than  one  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  instru- 
hundred  pipers  —  an  incident  which  forms  ments  in  Scotland.  During  that  period  a 
the  subject  of  one  of  Lady  Nairne*s  lutenist  was  commonly  attached  to  the 
songs ;  and  no  instrument  was  a  closer  royal  household,  and  ability  to  play  the 
witness  of  the  many  stirring  encounters  of  instrument  was  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
that  time,  or  found  an  echo  in  warmer  sary  accomplishment  in  polite  society.  In 
hearts.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  bag-  Peacham's"  Compleat  Gentleman,"  a  book 
pipe   is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  battles,  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  reign  of  James 
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I.,  the  author  requires  of  his  gentleman 
'*  to  be  able  to  sing  his  part  sure  and  at 
sight,  and  withal  to  play  the  same  on  the 
lute  or  viol."  Some  of  the  popularity 
which  the  instrument  attained  was  doubt- 
less due  to  its  cultivation  by  James  I.  and 
Queen  Mary.  According  to  Fordun  and 
other  historians,  the  prince  was  an  excel- 
lent lutenist,  and  used  the  instrument  to 
accompany  his  own  compositions ;  and  as 
to  Mary,  we  are  told  by  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville in  his  memoirs  that  she  played  "rea- 
sonably for  a  queen."  Of  the  unfortu- 
nate Darnley  we  read  that  he  was  **  well 
skilled  in  musick,  especially  playing  on 
the  lute ; "  and  many  other  instances  of 
the  employment  of  the  instrument  by  the 
nobility  of  the  time  are  recorded  by  our 
historians.  The  lute  had,  however,  suffi- 
cient intrinsic  merit  to  command  for  it  a 
universal  appreciation.  Unlike  the  rebec, 
its  tone  was  rich  and  mellow,  and  its  form 
and  design  were  soextremely  beautiful,  as 
to  make  the  possession  of  the  instrument 
desirable  even  by  those  who  could  not 
play  it.  In  this  latter  respect,  indeed,  it 
surpassed  anything  which  has  been  turned 
out  by  the  makers  of  stringed  instruments 
in  modern  times.  Originally  the  lute  was 
an  eight  (double)  stringed  instrument,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  number  of  strings 
increased  till  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
reached  as  high  as  twelve.  Owing  to  the 
multiplication  of  strings  and  to  an  imper- 
fect mechanism  of  frets  and  pegs  the  lute 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  tune.  In  this 
connection  the  saying  of  one  Mathieson  is 
frequently  quoted,  that  "a  lutenist  of  the 
age  of  eighty  has  certainly  passed  sixty 
years  of  his  life  in  tuning."  The  lute- 
player  used  a  musical  notation  of  his  own 
known  as  "tablature."  In  this  system 
the  strings  were  represented  by  a  number 
of  lines  on  which  were  marked  the  letters 
a,  b,  c,  etc.,  which  letters  referred  to  the 
frets  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 
Marks  of  a  hooked  form  were  placed  over 
the  letters  to  signify  the  value  of  the 
notes.  Several  MS.  collections  of  Scot- 
tish music  written  in  tablature  are  pre- 
served ;  some  of  these,  such  as  the  Skene 
MS.,  have  been  translated  and  published; 
others  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
antiquaries  and  in  some  of  our  public 
libraries.  The  popularity  of  the  lute  in 
Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  began  to  wane  as 
the  violin  came  to  the  front,  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  pianoforte  the  instrument 
dropped  entirely  out  of  use. 

Contemporary  with  the  lute  were  the 
various  classes  of  viol.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  instrument  in  Scottish  liter- 
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ature  and  documents  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  To  an  inexperi- 
enced eye  comparing  the  two  instruments 
there  appears  to  be  no  great  difference 
between  the  viol  and  the  violin ;  but  the 
most  that  can  be  said  of  the  viol  is  that  it 
contained  only  those  elements  of  the  violin 
which  it  borrowed  from  the  rebec.  About 
the  time  when  viols  were  first  introduced, 
U€.f  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  noticed  that  human  voices 
might  be  divided  into  classes,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  discovery  we  soon  find  viols 
divided  into  the  quartet.  It  was  usual  for 
viol-players  to  have  a  "  chest  of  viols  "  — 
a  case  containing  four  or  more  instru- 
ments of  various  sizes.  Thus  in  "  Music's 
Monument,"  1676,  the  author  remarks, 
"Your  best  provision  and  most  complete 
will  be  a  good  chest  of  viols,  six  in  num- 
ber, t//>.,  2  basses,  2  tenors,  and  2  trebles, 
all  truly  and  proportionately  suited." 
Gradually  the  viol  gave  way  before  the 
violin,  which  was  in  fact  only  the  per- 
fected form  of  the  stringed  instruments, 
played  with  a  bow,  which  preceded  it. 

Although  the  drum  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  termed  a  musical  instrument, 
a  few  words  may  be  added  regarding  its 
early  use  in  the  Scottish  towns.  Prior  to 
the  general  introduction  of  printing  the 
instrument  formed  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  civic  institutions,  as  the  records 
of  various  burghs  abundantly  prove.  By 
its  aid  all  meetings  of  the  Town  Council 
were  intimated ;  and  no  funeral  ceremony 
of  importance  could  take  place  till  the 
mourners  had  been  summoned  by  the 
drum.  In  1566  John  Cowper  received 
from  the  Council  of  Aberdeen  a  pension  of 
"  six  merks  a  year  for  his  service  to  be 
done  to  the  towne  in  tyme  cumming  in 
playing  upon  the  swesch,*  as  weill  in  tyme 
of  war  as  in  tyme  of  peace  and  sport  and 
play."  In  1574  the  same  individual  was 
ordered  to  "pas  everie  day  in  the  morn- 
yng  at  four  houris  and  everie  nicht  at 
eight  houris  throw  all  the  rewis  of  the 
toune  playand  upon  the  Almany  quhissil 
[German  whistle]  with  ane  servand  with 
him  playand  on  the  tambourine,  quharby 
the  craftismen,  thair  servandis,  and  all 
uther  labourious  folkis,  being  warnit  and 
excitit,  may  pas  to  thair  labouris  and  fra 
thair  labouris  in  due  and  convenient  tyme." 
The  town  drummer,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add,  had  no  connection  with  the  piper  in 
those  cases  where  the  latter  was  also  em- 

*  This  was  the  name  by  which  the  drum  was  some- 
times called.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  identical  instru- 
ment played  on  by  Cowper  has  a  place  among  the  old 
relics  gathered  together  m  the  Glasgow  Exhibitioa. 
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ployed  by  the  town.  1 1  might  be  supposed 
that  the  one  would  accompany  the  other 
in  parading  the  streets  ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  any  in- 
stance with  which  we  have  met. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  vocal  music  of  early  Scotland  now 
demands  our  attention.  This  is  the  '*  sang- 
scule/'  an  institution  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  scule 
existed  in  almost  every  one  of  the  cathe- 
dral  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns,  such  as  Dumbarton,  Ayr,  Cupar, 
Lanark,  Irvine,  and  Tain.  Even  in  the 
extreme  north,  in  1544,  Bishop  Reid 
founded  and  endowed  a  sang -scule  in 
Orkney.  These  schools  doubtless  origi- 
nated in  the  necessities  of  public  worship. 
Boys  required  to  be  trained  for  chanting, 
and  to  be  able  to  read  Latin,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  Church  services  were  con- 
cerned. Before  the  Reformation  the 
teaching  in  the  scule  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  these  two  branches,  but 
at  a  later  date  it  extended  to  the  depart- 
ments of  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  reading  in  the  vernacular. 
After  the  Reformation  there  was  of  course 
less  need  for  special  instruction  in  Church 
music,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  other  elementary  branches  which 
found  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
scules  would  gradually  supplant  the  purely 
musical  element*  This  supposition  is,  in- 
deed, borne  out  by  a  statute  passed  by 
James  VI.  on  the  nth  November,  1579. 
The  portion  of  this  statute  which  refers 
to  the  sang  scules  may  be  quoted.  It  is 
as  follows :  — 

For  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  art  of 
musik  and  singing,  quhilk  is  almost  decayit, 
and  sail  schortly  decay,  without  tymous  remeid 
be  providit,  our  Soveranc  Lord,  with  avise  of 
his  thrie  estatis  of  this  present  parliament, 
requestis  the  provest,  baillies,  counsale,  and 
communitie  of  the  maist  speciall  burrowis  of 
this  realme,  and  of  the  patronis  and  provestis 
of  the  collec;is,  quhair  sang  sculis  are  founded, 
to  erect  and  sett  up  ane  sang  scuill,  with  ane 
maister  sufficient  and  able  for  instructioun  of 
the  youth  in  the  said  science  of  musik,  as  they 
will  answer  to  his  hienes  upon  the  perrel  of 
their  foundationis,  and  in  performing  of  his 
hienes  requeist  do  unto  his  majestie  acceptable 
and  gade  plesure. 

This  edict  had  the  double  e£Eect  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  decline  in  musical 
teaching,  and  also  of  adding  largely  to  the 
already  existing  number  of  the  scules. 

Very  little  interest  seems  to  have  at- 
tachea  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
scules,   if   we   are    to   judge    from    the 
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vicissitudes  through  which  they  passed. 
In  a  minute  of  the  Town  Council  of  the 
latter  city,  dated  24th  December,  1588, 
the  '*  senile,  sumtyme  callit  the  Sang 
Scuile,"  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the 
common  good  which  it  was  resolved  to 
appropriate  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  heavy  visitation  of 
a  plague.  The  "  senile  "  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  we  learn  that 
about  that  time  the  Council  found  a  quali- 
fied teacher  in  the  person  of  James  San- 
deris,  for  whose  better  encouragement 
they  granted  a  monopoly,  *' discharging 
all  other  sangsters  within  this  burgh  to 
teach  musik  in  tyme  coming  during  thair 
will  allenarlie  "  [only  ?].  The  plan  of  mo» 
nopoly  appears  not  to  have  worked  well, 
and  forty  years  afterwards  we  find  the  city 
without  any  music-master.  In  a  minute 
of  Council,  dated  14th  August,  1668,  we 
read  that  the  magistrates  **  taking  to  their 
consideratioune  that  this  citie  is  alto- 
gether destitute  of  ane  musitian  for  in- 
structing the  youth  in  the  airt  of  musick, 
and  seeing  its  the  earnest  desyre  of  manie 
honest  men  that  ane  able  musitian  be  tryed 
out  and  brought  to  this  place  for  that 
e£Eect,  and  seeing  the  bishop  is  willing  to 
bestow  yeirlie  upon  such  a  persone  ane 
hundreth  punds  Scots  for  the  mans  better 
encouragement  who  is  to  be  brought  here, 
Its  concTudit  that  the  toune  pay  him  yeirlie 
thrie  hundreth  and  fiftie  marKS,  and  that 
to  conteineu  during  the  Counsells  will  and 
pleasour."  These  terms  appear  to  have 
failed  in  securing  a  suitable  teacher,  and 
twenty  years  after  the  date  of  this  minute 
we  fina  the  town  still  in  search  of  one. 
At  last,  in  1691,  the  appointment  was 
given  to  "  Mr.  Lewis  de  France,  musitian," 
to  whom  also  the  Council  granted  a  mo- 
nopoly of  teaching  music.  After  this  we 
heaY  very  little  of  the  Glasgow  sang- 
school,  and  the  taste  for  music  seems 
gradually  to  have  languished  in  the  city. 
**  There  never  was  but  one  concert  during 
the  two  winters  I  was  at  Glasgow,"  writes 
Dr.  Carlyle,  speaking  of  the  years  1744-45, 
"and  that  was  given  by  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.,  of  Harden,  who  was  himself  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  his 
band  of  assistants  consisted  of  two  danc- 
ing-school fiddlers  and  the  town  waits."  ♦ 
The  sang-scule  of  Aberdeen  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  old  institutions. 


*  See  Old  Glasgow :  the  Place  and  the  People,  by 
Andrew  MacGeorge,  pp.  260-1-3.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, judge  too  hastily  of  the  state  of  music  in  Glasgow 
by  Dr.  Carlyle's  experience  In  i744''45  the  people 
had  something  else  to  think  of  than  public  concerts. 


—-'■'-■'■-   •'•'■ —  — -■         Item,  to  the  maister  or  tbe  music  scholl. 

From  the  Burgh   records    ^^  f^r  ,3tin_  „„  ^f  the  psalme  at  preaching 
e  find  that  on  October  7th,    and  prayerU  of  fie,  .  .  .  ijc.  IL 
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It  is  believed  to  have  existed  as  early  as  Dundee,  i6it. 

1370,  and  its  popularitv  became  so  great  item,  to  Mr.  John  Mow,  Mr.  of  the  music 

as  to  attract  teachers  01  even  Contioental  schoole,  for  bis  fee  and  hous  maill,  .  .  .  ccl. 

fame.    Occasionally  its  masters  were  se-  li- 

lected  from  the  clergy,  and  in  two  instances  Air,  1617. 

the  appointment  led  to  imporUnt  prefer-  Hem,  to  the  Mr.  of  musick  scule  for  teach. 

ment  —  William  Ha;^,  who  was  master  In  ing  of  the  musick  scule  and  tacking  up  the 

t6;8,  being  made  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  psalmes  in  the  kirk,  x  bolls  Tictuall  and  ziiij 

John   Leslie,   Bishop  of  Rosa.*     In  this  ofsUver. 

school  both  vocal  and  iostrumeatal  music  Elgin,  1621. 

were  ta'jght,  as  appears  from  the  title  of  xo  the  roaster  of  the  music  scole,  .  .  .  jc. 

Forbes's  rare  work,  "  Cantus,  Sodc^.  and  ]i. 
Fancies,  both  apt  for  Voices  and  Viols,  as 

is  taught  in  the  Music  School  of  Aber-  ^^^^   j, 

deen     (1662).     '^'"—  •>•=  ii..-~(>  -.,.,..-,i=  .  .   • 
of  the  town  we 

1496,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the 

Council  and  Robert  Huchosone,  Sangster,  In  the  treasurer's  accounts  of  the  Glasgow 

"who  obliges  himself  by  the  faith  of  his  Town   Council   in   1609,  we  find  the  fol- 

bodyallthedaysof  his  lite  to' remain  with  lowing  item:  "Giffen  upon  the  third  of 

the    community  of   the  burgh   upholding  Marchc  1608,  to  John  Buchan,  Mr.  of  the 

matins,  psalms,  hymns,"  etc.,  the  Council  Sang  Scole,  for  Witsonday  and  Martymes 

also  appointing  him  master  of  the  sang-  termes,  maill  [rent]  of  houa  £xx:'     The 

school.     Some  of  the  entries  in  the  Aber-  stipend   of  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh 

deen  records  are  both  curious  and  amus-  school  appears  to  have  been  the  tnodest 

ing.    Under  date  4th  October,  1577,  we  sum  of  ten  pounds  in  sterhng  money, 

have  tbe  following:  "The  said  day  the  No  definite  information  as  to  the  mu- 

counsellgranlit  the  soumeoffourpoundis  sical  materials   used   in  the   sang-scules, 

to  the  support  of  James  Symsoune,  doc-  baa  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  it  can 

tour  of  their  Sang  Scuill,  to  help  to  buy  hardly  be  doubled  that,  as  already  indi- 

him  cloythis."     In  1609,  "  the  baimis  and  cated,  the  music  of  the  Church   would 

scholeris  of  the  Sang  Schoolis  "  are  "  or-  receive  primary  attention.    Prior  to  the 

dered  lo  find  caution  for  their  good  be-  Reformatioo   the  Gregorian  chant  would 

haviour,"     In  Dundee    there  was  also   a  no  doubt  be  used  as  the  fouodation  of  the 

flourishing  music  school.    There  arc  rec-  teaching,  though  it  is  but  right  to  say  that 

ordsof  it  from   1603  on  to   1650,  when  it  such  evidence  aa  we  have  oftbis  is  mainly 

appears  to  have  suffered  in  the  general  'i  regard  to  schools  instituted  in  connec- 

spoliation  of  the  town  which  took  place  in  Hon  with  collegiate  churches,  monasteries, 

the  latter  year.  and  other  religious  houses.     In  the  regu- 

The  payments  made   to  the  roasters  of  lations  made  by  Lord  Sempill  for  his  col- 

the  scules  varied  considerably.     Tbe  fol-  legiate  church  of   Lochwinnoch,  founded 

lowing  items  show  the  stipends  they  re-  in   iS04i  after  making  provision  for  the 

ceived  both    in   the  leading  and  in  |ihe  fifth  chaplain,  it  is  said  :"  He  shall  be  an 

smaller  towns  :  t organist,  and  shall  daily  teach  a  school  of 

singing  under  the  roof  of  the  said  col- 
legiate church,  the  boys  therein  to  be  in- 
structed according  to  their  power  in  the 

■  ""!■  pointed  Gregorian  chant  or  dotted  song 

ThEiiilEdI"Sic"{nqueni1)ro«uniiiih<]ii»Df    and  descant*  .  .  .  ns  it  wan/  lo  bi  done 

Aers  d1  ihe  unE-whooii.  Thii  dFniEiiatiaii  ■ppoira  in  ether  like  churches  of  thit  kingdom?'' 
T^:\:St:i  Z'i^^l^S^'^^i-tVv^  The  words  we  have  italiciied  may  rightly 
I  :'-w,ihiii  Ihe  iimiii  >;[  nrowD  memory  all  nay-   be    taken    as    evidence   not   only   of  the 

ed'rh*n*bleird'rolknih'lhmd,befiigali«dJ/ri    period,   but    also    of   the    subjects    which 

ifordiiiiDciioiiukjs  hid  jfwir** wrii  iiHr  iherai  were  generally  taught.    The  "descant" 

Sli.X'Srn.."'*(t';BUUir\  Sh.^.';^^^^^  r='"^''d  '"  in  'he  quotation  was  an  art  by 

,p.  S.)  which  the  singer  was  enabled  to  add  lo 

■S[rZ™dr"«^!r«mu«b^r?'m'od'liL'TJ  *  melody  at  first  sight  (i.e.,  exiempora- 

J9  ar«  61al«d  in  Scotiith  mdncy,  the  value  of  which 

.  Dnfy  one-iwelfrh  of  monvT  tlerlinf ;  »ul  «•  mutt       *  The  old  lyslemol  nmticil  noution  wa«  br  poiol* 

»1ike  intoconiideralioDlhepncetof  variouaanidea    ordota;  hence  Iha  lerma  "poiaied  Grenorian  chant " 
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neously)  a  kind  of  rough  second   part, 
coDsisting   entirely   of   concords.     This 
second  part  was  confined  by  the  early 
theorists  under  numerous  restrictions  of  a 
puzzling  character,  so  that  to  gain  facility 
in  the  "  dotted  descant "  must  have  re- 
quired no  small  amount  of  practice  and 
attention.    There  was  thus,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Church  services,  work  enough 
for  the  music  schools  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tioD   era,  and  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
they  attempted  little  else  in  the  way  of 
teaching.    With  the  introduction  of^the 
first   Psalters  of  the  Protestant   church 
there  came  a  hardly  less  onerous  task,  for 
the   masters  of  the  then  existing  sang- 
scules.    In   these   Psalters  we  think  we 
must  be  content  to  find  the  leading  ma- 
terial —  so  far  at  least  as  vocal  music  is 
concerned  —  used   in    the   scules.      The 
elaborate  arrangements  of  the  psalm-tunes 
published  after  the  Reformation  required 
no  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  singers 
who  used  them.    As  many  as  five  parts 
were  sometimes  employed,  each  part  be- 
ing, besides,  written  in  a  different  clef  — 
not  as  now,  when  two  clefs  only  are  used. 
The  manner  of  printing  the  parts  —  two 
on  one  page  and  two  inverted  on  the  other 
—  which  we  find,  for  example,  in  Hart's 
collection,   Edinburgh,   1635,  is  also  an 
evident  testimony  that  reading  in  parts 
was   a  common  practice  in  families  and 
churches,  where  two  and  two  would  sit 
opposite  each  other  at  a  table,  or  in  the 
old-fashioned  square  pews,  and  use  the 
same  book.    We  are  told  by  James  Mel- 
ville that  Erskine  of  Dun  '*of  his  charity 
entertained  a  blind  man  who  had  a  sin- 
f^ular  good  voice.     Him  he  caused  the 
doctor  of  our  school  teach  the  psalms  in 
metre  with  the  tunes  thereof  and  sing 
them   in   the  kirk;"  and  another  writer 
speaking  of  the  method  in  which  public 
worship  was  conducted  in  Scotland  about 
1638,   says:    "Prayer    being  ended,  the 
congregation  joined  in  singing  a  portion 
of   the  psalms,  a  part  of  the  service  in 
which   they  took  great  delight,  and  in 
luhich  they  were  so  well  instructed  that 
many  of  them  could  sing  without  the  aid 
of  a  psalm-book."     Then  there  are  the 
occasional  appearances  of  the  people  in 
the  streets,  as  at  the  return  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1582,  of  Durie,  one  of  the  city  min- 
isters, when  the  crowd  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  sang  psalms  \nfour  parts, 
at  the  sound  of  which,  according  to  Calder- 
wood,  *'  heaven  and  earth  resoundit,  and 
singer  and  listener  were  moved  to  tears." 
From  all  this  we  may  readily  infer  that, 
whatever  else  was  taught  in   the  sang- 


scules,  the  music  of  the  psalter  formed 
the  leading  ingredient.  The  days  of  the 
"scules"  were  indeed  the  golden  age  of 
psalmody  in  Scotland;  and  when  these 
time-honored  institutions  sank  into  obliv- 
ion, the  music  of  the  Church  lost  its  best 
and  strongest  support 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 
the  extinction  of  the  sang-scules.  The 
metrical  version  of  the  psalms  issued  in 
1650  was  without  tunes ;  while  the  variety 
of  metre,  necessitating  a  corresponding 
variety  of  music,  which  characterized  the 
previous  version,  was  much  more  limited 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  Church 
itself,  partly,  perhaps,  by  a  recoil  from  the 
pressure  ot  the  Articles  of  Perth,  the  Ser- 
vice Book,  or  other  features  of  the  Episco- 
pal movement,  became  indifferent  to  the 
musical  element  in  its  worship.  The  old 
psalm-books  with  the  music  became  in- 
creasingly scarce,  and  the  fallacy,  not  yet 
quite  extinct,  laid  hold  of  the  Scottish 
'mind  that  the  quality  of  the  musical  ma- 
terial, or  its  execution,  is  of  no  account 
if  the  heart  be  rightly  exercised.  Thus 
the  necessity  for  the  instruction  provided 
by  the  scules  gradually  passed  away,  and 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
edict  of  King  James,  scarcely  one  of  these 
institutions  remained.  In  Aberdeen  an 
attempt  was  made  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  past  by 
a  revival  of  the  sang-scule.  A  leading 
citizen  purchased  a  hall  which  he  named 
the  Song  School,  but  the  scheme  has  un- 
fortunately proved  unsuccessful.  The  only 
traces  of  the  sang-scule  now  remaining 
are  at  Dunfermline,  where  the  precentor 
of  the  parish  church  still  enjoys  a  yearly 
salary  of  £^  dr.  Zd,  as  teacher  of  music 
in  the  Sang  or  Grammar  School,  which  is 
a  sinecure. 

For  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
Church  music  of  early  Scotland  much 
more  space  would  be  required  than  can  be 
given  here,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  two  musical 
instruments  —  the  "  regal  "  and  the  or^an 
—  which  were  in  use  in  the  churches  i>e- 
fore  the  Reformation.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
no  music  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
instruments  were  totally  unknown  in  the 
church.  The  regal  was  the  precursor  of 
the  organ,  and  was  even  used  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  latter  by  congrega- 
tions unable  to  afiEord  the  more  expensive 
instrument.  Musical  writers  have  not  ex- 
plained the  exact  nature  of  the  regal,  but 
it  was  evidently  incapable  of  playing  any- 
thing more  than  the  melody.     It  was  cer- 
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tatnly  a  very  small  iostruroeat,  for  it  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  old  writers 
and  poets  under  the  name  of  "portative  " 
(from  the  Latin  porlare,  to  carry).  Thus 
Gavin  Douglas  {cir.  1513):  — 
On  crowd,*  lute,   harpe  with  mome  gudlie 

spring, 
Schalmes,  clarionis,  portativcs  heard  I  ring. 
Carter,  (he  well-known  antiquary,  calls  it 
"  a  portable  organ,  bavin?  one  row  of  pipes 
giving  the  treble  notes.  In  Germany  it 
was  sometimes  known  as  the  Bibtlregal 
—  a  name  which  conclusively  shows  that 
the  instrument  was  occasionally  made  so 
small  as  to  fold  up  into  the  size  of  a 
church  bible.  It  seems  generally  to  have 
been  tastefully  shaped  and  erabellished, 
and  there  are  some  interesting  representa- 
tions of  it  still  extant  in  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  England  and  Scotland. 
There  is,  for  example,  in  Beverley  minster 
a  figure  of  a  man  playing  on  a  regal  with 
one  set  of  pipes;  and  in  Melrose  Abbey 
there  is  preserved  a  sculptured  figure  of 
an  angel  holding  in  his  arms  a  double 
regal,  the  pipes  of  which  appear  to  be  in 
two  sets.  In  the  household  book  of  the 
princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  Mary, 
under  the  year  1538,  we  have  the  following 
entry :  "  Item,  payd  for  a  payr  of  regalls 
iiij  li.  X  5.;"  and  in  an  inventory  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  musical  instruments  we  read 
of  "thirteen  pair  of  single  regalls,"  and 
"five  pair  of  double  regalls,"  —  the  latter 
being  so  called  evidently  on  account  of 
their  having  two  rows  of  pipes.  From  its 
convenient  size,  the  regal  would  no  doubt 
be  used  a  good  deal  m  private  houses; 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  instrument  which  proved  so  great  a 
solace  to  Milton  in  his  blindness.  Being 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place,  it  was 
also  very  suitable  for  out-door  purposes  ; 
and  indeed  an  old  writer,  describing  the 
instrument,  says  it  is  "a  portable  organ 
useiiin procession!  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries."  Jt  was  the  precursor  of  the 
organ,  strictly  so-called,  in  several  of  the 
monasteries  and  conventual  establish- 
ments of  thepre-Reformation  period ;  and 
doubtless,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
was  allowed  to  survive  in  many  places  to  a 
comparatively  recent  dale,  merely  through 
motives  of  economy.  At  what  time  it 
finally  disappeared  in  Scotland  we  cannot 
precisely  say,  but  in  England  so  late  as 
1767  one  Bernard  Gates  is  recorded  to 
have  received  a  salary  of  ^56  as  "  tuner 
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of  the    regalls"  in    the   Royal    Chap«l 
Three  years  later,  the  same  individual  i: 

styled  "  tuner  of  the  organs." 

The  history  of  the  organ  proper  is  to< 
complicated  a  subject  10  be  taken  up  hen 
in  any  detail;  but  as  the  instrument  ha: 
at  several  periods  formed  an  eleroeut  ii 
the  musical  part  of  Christian  worship  ir 
Scotland,  a  few  words  on  the  probablt 
date  of  its  dedication  to  this  sacred  func 
tion  may  not  be  unwelcome.  In  mosi 
histories  oC  the  organ  we  meet  with  a  de 
scription  of  a  small  collection  of  pipes 
worked  by  hydraulic  action,  known  as 
"the  water-organ  of  the  ancients;"  but 
although  diagrams  generally  accompany 
the  description,  the  account  is  somewhat 
apocryphal.  "  The  magrepka,  or  organ  of 
ten  pipes,  with  a  keyboard,  is  alleged  to 
have  existed  in  the  second  century,  but 
doubts  have  been  expressed  regarding  the 
nature  of  this  instrument  also.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  historical  fact,  that  an  organ,  the 
gift  of  Constantine,  was  in  the  possession 
of  King  Pepin  of  France  circa  A.D,  757. 
,  .  .  In  the  tenth  century,  an  organ  having 
four  hundred  pipes  is  mentioned  by  Wol- 
stan  ;  the  organ  was  played  with  keys, 
and  was  blown  by  thirteen  separate  pairs 
of  bellows.  Drawings  of  this  period  still 
extant  represent  the  organ  as  an  instru- 
ment having  but  few  pipes,  blown  with 
evident  labor  by  two  or  more  persons,  and 
played  upon  by  a  monk."  On  all  the 
earlier  organs  the  ke)'s  were  of  wood  and 
of  enormous  size,  so  large  in  fact  that  nine 
had  a  breadth  of  nearly  live  feet,  and  the 
organist  had  to  strike  them  dowu  with  his 
fist.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  these  instru- 
ments wL-re  incapable  of  playing  anything 
more  than  the  melody  of  the  ancient 
Church  music.  Improvements  in  their 
construction  are  attributed  to  Pope  Syl- 
vester, who  died  ID03.  When  wc  come  to 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  they  must  have  been 
in  common  use,  for  he  tiius  speaks  in  his 
"  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  "  of  a  crowing  cock 
"  highte  chaunticlere  ;  "  — 


Calderwood  connects  the  first  introduction 
of  organs  into  Scotland  with  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  (1424-1437).  But  while 
there  is  some  foundation  for  this  state- 
ment—  which,  by  the  way,  Is  corroborated 
by  the  elder  Tytler  — it  is  not  wholly  cor- 
rect. An  authentic  reference  to  the  organ 
is  made  by  Fordun  on  the  occasion  of  the 
removal  of  the  body  of  Queen  Margaret 
from  the  outer  church  of  Dunfermline  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  high    altar  in   1250. 
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About  this  date  it  became  the  fashion  for  erdeea  that  a  paytneot  of  26f.  8d.  was 

jouDg  Scottish  monks  and  clerics  to  seek  made  that  year  "for  blowing  of  the  or- 

thcir   education  in  France,  and,  many  of  ganis"  in  the  city  church;  and  in  1485  a 

tbem  returned  to  their  native  country  filled  tax  on  all  sheep  and  swine  brought  into 

with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  services  of  the  the  burgh  was  imposed  for  a  like  purpose. 

churches  across  the  Channel.     To  some  In    i486,  an  organ  was  placed  in  Feme 

of  these  young  ecclesiastics  is  in  all  prob-  monastery  in  Ross-shire  ;  and  we  read  of 

ability  to  be  attributed  the  inlroductioa  of  the  church  of  St.  John  in  Perth  being  pro- 

the  organ  into  Scotland.    We  read  of  one  vided  with  an  instrument  in    1511.     In 

Taylor,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  after  re-  iS3o.  two  organs  were  presented  to  the 

ceiving  his  training  in  France,  returned  to  old  abbey  of  Kinloss,  near  Elgin ;  and  the 

Scotland,  and  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  priory  archives  of  Inchmahome  show  that 

reformation  of  the  Church  music  of   the  an  instrument  was  in  use  there  about  the 

country.     This  was  about  the  middle  of  time  of  Queen  Mary's  visit  to  the  island 

the  thirteenth  century;  and  that  Taylor  in  IS47- 

bad  something  todowith  the  introduction  What  became  of  all  these  early  iustru- 

of  organs  into   Scotland    is  abundantly  ments  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add.    With 

proved  by  the  following  written  specially  the  overthrow  of  the  abbeys  and  cathe- 

^ainst  him  by  Alfred  : —  drals   by   the   vandals   of   the   Reformed 
Church,  came  the  destruction  of  the  or- 

Since  all  types  and  figures  are  now  ceased,  gans  which    these    buildings    contained. 

why  so  many  organs    and  cymbals    in  out  ^^c  object  of  the  clergy  appears  to  have 

churches?    Whv.  t  say.  that  temble  blowme  .          .  ■*     .       <■            "'i    ■^'^      .     , 

if  Ullows  that  t^Vher  Lta.es  the  frightsomi  b=en  to  get  as  faraway  fr«m  art  of  every 

ness  of  thunder  than  the  sweet  harmoSy  of  the  '""^  as  possible  ;  and  ip  regard  to  music, 

voice?     One   restrains    his  breath,   another  especially  to  have  nothing  more  than  was 

breathes  his  breath,  and  a  third  unaccountably  necessary  for  the  "psalms  and  spiritual 

dilates  his  voice ;  and  sometimes,  which  I  am  songs,"  which  were  now  introduced  into 

ashamed  to  say,  they  fall  a  quivering  like  the  services   of    the    Church.     As    a    conse- 

neighing  of  horses.     Then  they  lay  down  their  quence,  music  —  as  we  have  already  seen 

manly  vigor,  and  with  their  voices  endeavour  in  the  case  of  the  sang-scules  — in  a  great 

to  imitate  the  softness  of  women ;  then  bif  an  measure  ceased  to  be  cultivated.     While 

artificial  circumvolution,  they  have  a  vanety  j|,g  ^rgan  continued  in  use  in  the  church. 

of  outrunmnHs;  sometimes  vou  shall  see  them   .   ■ ._.i_j _t   ,1. ,   „         1,     1   ■  1 . 

with  open  mouJhs  and  their  breath  restrained,  *  '""'•'^'^^.?^"'^k^"   T"   ^*»°'"'f'y 

asiftheyweree;ipirmg.andnot8Loging;and  "."essarv.  Iwth   to   the   players  and   the 

by  a  ridiculous  ioteirupiion  of  Iheir  treath  MUgers,  but  when  the  duty  of  leading  the 

seem  as  if  they  were  altogether  siieni.    Ai  psalmody  was  delegated  to  a  "  precentor," 

other  times  th^  appear  like  persons  in  the  whose  miserable  salary  made  him  depen- 

agonies  of  death ;  then  with  a  variety  of  gea.  dent  on   his  cratt,  music  fell  into  a  bad 

turestheypeisonate  comedians;  their  lips  ate  repute,   and    Scotland   entered    upon   an 

contracted,  their  eyes  roll,  their  shoulders  are  eclipse,  from  which  she  has  not  yet  fully 

moved  upwards  and  downwatds,  the  it  fingers  emerged.     Her  intellectual  standard  may 

move  a^d  dance  to  every  note;  and  this  tidic  have  been  raised  by  the  change  from  the 

God  is  ^d  to  be  most  honourably  wo^  «rtainly  suffered  for  the  elevation.  The 
shipped.  ancient  religion  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  the  his- 
A  delightful  piece  of  satire  I  But  It  evi'  torians  and  poets,  but  also  the  painters, 
deotly  did  little  good.  In  spite  of  oppo-  the  sculptors,  and  the  musicians,  were 
sition  the  new  movement  continued  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
spread;  although  it  cannot  be  contended  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  the  Church 
that  id  those  early  days  organs  would  be  of  the  country,  music,  as  it  was  known  in 
very  numerous,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  early  Scotland,  gradually  ceased  10  be 
the  country  and  the  turbulent  course  cultivated,  and  became  for  a  time  one  of 
of  the  national  history.  By-and-by  the  the  lost  arts.  We  may  regret  the  coioci- 
cause  was  espoused  by  James  I.,  who  deuce,  but  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to 
added  an  organ  to  each  of  his  own  chap-  the  truth.  Happily,  Scotland  is  again  he- 
els; and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  ginning  to  reassert  her  position,  and  with 
reign,  the  instrument  was  heard  in  most  the  ample  means  for  musical  education 
of  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  country,  now  at  her  command,  we  may  confidently 
including  St.  Andrews  and  Dunblane,  and  look  forward  to  her  taking  an  honorable 
even  St.  Magnus  in  Kirkwall.  In  1437  place  among  the  musical  nations  of 
we  learn  from  the  Council  records  of  Ab-  Europe.            J.  CiJTRBEitT  Hadden. 
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IV. 

Since  the  expeditioa  to  the  cellars,  we 
have  enjoyed  the  proverbial  "three  fine 
days  and  a  thunderstorm ; "  then  nature 
in  an  energetically  watery  mood,  in  which 
she  seems  to  think  that  each  and  every  of 
her  works  requires  a  thorough  sluicing, 
has  strewn  the  mossy  walks  with  drenched 
rose-leaves ;  printed  deep  ruts  in  the  roads, 
and  turned  the  peaceable  stream  that  runs 
hard  by  the  Owlery,  into  a  noisy,  impet- 
uous brawler.  I  don't  believe  people  who 
say  the  world  is  in  its  old  age ;  I  think 
it's  a  way  they  have  of  trying  to  make  the 
earth's  vast  shoulders  bear  the  responsi- 
bility  of  their  own  feelings,  when  they  be- 
gin to  wear  out.  Do  children  ever  find  it 
old?  When  our  rather  unsympathetic, 
but  vigorous  mother  gets  too  weak  to  pro- 
duce rain  and  sunshine,  storm  and  growth, 
I  will  believe  them,  not  before. 

Now  again  it  is  clear-skied  and  calm. 
A  few  nights  ago  Mr.  Hazlit  had  a  sort  of 
fit  to  which  he  has  latterly  been  subject, 
and  which  kept  him  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
perfect  unconsciousness ;  when  he  rallied 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  of  what 
had  happened.  There  was  no  doctor 
called ;  and  Miss  Waylen  appeared  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  to  do.  Afterwards, 
he  remained  up-stairs  for  two  days,  and 
would  have  nobody  but  her  inside  the 
door.  I  believe  these  attacks  are  con- 
nected with  the  brain,  his  wishes  are  so 
contradictory,  and  he  has  been  so  peculiar 
since. 

Often  during  the  last  few  days  I  have 
repeated  to  myself  that  I  would  not  accept 
Lizzie's  post  for  any  bribe.  It  has  made 
her  an  object  of  insult  to  them  all,  except 
the  younger  son,  who  is  sufficiently  civil. 

One  afternoon  in  the  passage  outside 
Mr.  Hazlit's  room,  I  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  girl  and  Septimus.  She  was 
standing  perfectly  still,  though  looking 
whiter  than  ever,  while  he  spoke,  gently, 
but  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  words, 
keeping,  meanwhile,  such  a  position  as 
hindered  her  passing  him  if  she  had 
sought  to  do  it.  He  made  way  for  me 
with  empressi  suavity,  and  I  left  them 
there;  but  the  next  time  I  saw  her  she 
had  been  crying  so  violently  that  her  eyes 
were  swollen. 

I  can't  think  why  the  old  man  does  not 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  this ;  for  I  have 
known  him  witness  Isabella's  domineering 
rudeness,  and  Keezie's  palpable  contempt. 
Rude,  Septimus  never  is;  if  he  commit- 
ted murder,  he  would  not  dream  of  accom- 


panying it  with  rough  words.  The  very 
evening  after  the  scene  I  have  mentioned 
he  got  up  to  open  the  door  for  Lizzie  as 
she  went  out,  making  her  a  profound  bow. 
And  yet  she  crimsoned  vividly,  and  I  per- 
fectly understood  her  doing  so. 

Mrs.  Skey,  who  should  know,  declares 
emphatically  that  Septimus  does  not  fear 
her  cutting  him  out  of  a  slice  of  his  inher- 
itance. No  Hazlit,  she  says,  would  do 
such  a  thing  as  rob  his  own  fiesh  and 
blood,  however  much  he  might  dislike  it  \ 
and  the  old  man  is  well  aware  also  who 
would  employ  his  money  best  after  his 
own  heart.  "  Let  her  toss  her  hay  about, 
and  get  what  pickings  she  can,  now,"  said 
Keezie  eriraly.  "  The  master,  fool  as  he 
may  make  himself  about  her,  would  see 
her  drowned  before  he'd  leave  what  he's 
got  to  a  baggage  that's  nought  to  him ;  to 
let  her  waste  it  as  she  likes !  " 

I  think  that  the  folly,  the  more  than 
folly,  lies  with  the  woman,  who,  young, 
unfettered,  and  with  many  capabilities  for 
earning  her  living  otherwise,  chooses  to 
endure  such  an  existence.  I  have  heard 
that  her  belongings,  who  live  a  short  jour- 
ney ofiE,  are  poor,  that  she  has  no  mother, 
and  that  her  father  is  under  binding  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Hazlit.  But  all  granted  — 
she  is  not  a  slave.  There  is  no  law  to 
compel  her  to  lead  a  life  of  misery  in 
order  that  he  may  reap  indulgence  from  a 
grasping  creditor. 

Yesterday  morning  I  fell  in  with  Mrs. 
Skey  gathering  currants,  in  the  kitchen 
garaen.  Maisie  was  with  me,  and  clam- 
ored persistently  for  some  bunches.  The 
old  woman  at  length  rejoined  that  she 
"  wasn't  going  to  let  her  mess  her  pinafore 
with  stains.  Clothes  wore  out  fast  enough 
without  so  much  washing ;  but  if  she  came 
round  to  the  kitchen  she  should  have  a 
plate  to  eat  'em  off,  and  a  towel  to  pin 
round  her,  meanwhile." 

Maisie  agreed  to  this,  if  I  would  come 
as  well.  So,  when  Mrs.  Skey  had  finished 
picking,  I  did ;  and  watched  the  golden 
waves  of  hair  bent  over  the  berries,  and 
the  busy  little  fat  fingers  that  soon  took  a 
purple  tint,  seated  on  Keezie's  "fetish." 

I  was  actually  thinking  about  this  stone, 
and  wondering  for  what  reason  it  was 
sacred  in  the  dame's  eyes,  when  the  unex- 
plainable  influence  by  which  if  an  idea 
arises  in  one  person  s  mind  it  is  often 
communicated  to  another's  without  a  word 
being  uttered,  began  to  work. 

**  Belike,"  said  Keezie,  sidling  round  the 
threshold  beside  me,  with  a  sort  of  sheep- 
ishness  in  her  face  —  and  if  sheepishness 
is  comic  even  in  youth  it  was  doubly  so  10 
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her  tanned  countenance,  so  hard  and  bat- 
tered with  years  —  **  belike,  you  were 
puzzled  t'other  day  how  it  comes  that  I 
set  a  store  on  that  stone  youVe  setting 
on;  have  a  sort  of  respect  for  it,  so  to 
say." 

I  expressed  myself  contrite  if  I  had 
annoyed  her  by  what  I  had  su^ested. 

"  Nay,"  she  replied ;  "  I  wasDrt  annoyed 
with  you  ;  but  I  didnU  relish  the  thought 
o't.  Why  it's  been  a  rare  treat  to  me  to 
keep  it  clean  and  free  from  mould  these 
twenty  years.    Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  very 
much." 

''Well,  I  had  a  man  come  after  me 
once;  month  after  month  he  came,  even 
when  Vd  told  him  'twasn't  no  use«-I 
never  could  make  up  my  mind  to  be  a 
married  woman  —  that  was  —  let  me  see 
—  I'm  going  in  sixty-seven  now  —  a  mat- 
ter of  twenty-five  years  come  next  pay- 
day. I  note  the  day  well,  for  I  was  count- 
ing up  my  money,  as  I  walked  on  the  road, 
to  buy  some  things  at  Bollerton,  the  day 
he  first  spoke  to  me ;  which,  somehow, 
made  me  as  I  never  could  get  it  out  of  my 
head  'twas  that  he  come  after — and  mv 
savings  as  I'd  begun  then.  A  foolisn 
fancy,  happen,  miss ;  but  women  are  fool- 
ish.'' 

•*  Well,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  "  she  had  suddenly 
clammed  the  tide  of  her  tender  retro- 
spects. 

"  Well !  Well  I  never  did  screw  up  to 
say  yes,  though  more  than  once  my  head 
was  a-creeping  to  his  shoulder,  ready; 
and  many's  the  walk  I  took  with  him  m 
the  fields,  when  we'd  go  miles  together 
and  never  a  word  said  —  so  tenderlike. 
But  for  all  that,  miss,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma^amf  never  once  did  he  come  inside  this 
door.  I  promised  master  that,  when  he 
found  out  the  courting  • —  master  was  sharp 
then-a-days,  sharper  even  than  now.  So 
the  man  u'd  come  and  sit  on  that  stone 
outside,  hour  by  hour,  in  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  I  wouldn't  know  he  was  there 
till  I  saw  the  red  hair  of  him,  shining  gay 
like  coals  of  fire,  from  the  window." 

*•  So  how  did  it  end,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  " 

»*  Why,  he  got  tired  of  danghng.  For 
though  there's  some  that's  more  for  dang- 
ling than  wedding.  Bill  Blatherwick  wasn't 
one  of  thai  sort.  He  sat  there  one  night 
for  the  last  time,  and  then  he  got  up  and 
said,  *  Keezie,  I've  been  sitting  stuck  here 
ofiE  and  on  for  five  years  now,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  bring  things  nearer.  For 
all  I've  got  by  it  is  the  rheumatiz  with  the 
damp.  Therefore,  good-bye!'  And  he 
went  away,  and  came  no  more." 


•*  I  think  you  were  very  cruel.  What 
happened  to  the  poor  man  ?  " 

**  Why,  bless  him  I  he  died —  ten  years 
after.  But  it  was  that  rheumatiz  which 
took  him,  after  all,  let  them  say  there's  no 
such  thing  as  dying  for  love  that  likes. 
But  deary  me  I  to  think  if  I'd  wedded  Bill 
Blatherwick !  Why  I  should  have  been  a 
widder  like  yourself  now." 

**  Perhaps  you  would  rather  I  didn't  sit 
here,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  " 

'*  Not  me.  Sit  there  as  long  as  you 
like.  I'm  partial  to  seeing  your  dress, 
and  your  rings,  gleaming  and  flashing 
about,  though  it's  a  mortal  mistake  to  lav- 
ish good  money  that  way.  But  it's  been 
the  pride  of  my  life  to  keep  that  stone 
scrubbed  white  as  white ;  for,  perhaps,  if 
he  could  look  up  it  u'd  please  him  to  know 
it,  poor  man,  for  the  sake  of  remembrance. 
And  when  I  die,  it'll  be  happy,  with  my 
savings  all  willed  back  to  the  family,  ana 
word  written  that  yon  stone  is  to  be  put  as 
a  monument  over  the  mortal  remains  of 
Keziah  Skey,  that  might  have  been  the 
same  Blatherwick,  but  couldn't  make  up 
her  mind  to  it" 

I  was  going  to  offer  some  suitable  re- 
ply, but  the  old  woman,  who  had  betaken 
herself  to  the  vigorous  scouring  of  sundry 
pans,  after  stealthily  reconnoitring  to  see 
if  Maisie,  who  had  finished  her  currants, 
was  in  hearing,  and  being  satisfied  that  she 
was  too  busy  romping  with  Start  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard  to  listen  to  what  was 
passing,  went  on  confidentially. 

**  That  will  has  been  altered  since  it  was 
made,  sixteen  years  gone.  For  I  left  all  I 
had  to  master  then,  thinking  he'd  surely 
live  longest.  The  Hazlitsare  a  long-lived 
set.  But  I  've  known  for  a  good  bit  that  he'll 
most  likely  go  first,  and  for  this  last  year 
he's  broken  up  fast.  He's  got  to  his  fag- 
end,  and  he  seems  to  take  no  care  of  it,  to 
make  it  spin  out.  Happen  you're  aware 
the  day  he  came  down-stairs  —  he  trun- 
dled straight  off  in  his  chair  with  Miss 
Waylen  ?  '^ 

I  was.  He  had  descended  nof,  as  pru- 
dence suggested,  to  his  armchair  and  foot- 
stool in  the  parlor,  but  into  his  travelling 
carriage,  brought  round  in  dismay  at  his 
command,  and  had  been  tooled  slowly 
down  the  road ;  rating  his  young  Jehu  as 
usual. 

"  I  was  at  that  Jem  to  find  out  if  he'd 
been  after  anything  particular.  And  he 
said,  *No  —  nothin^  —  only  a  mile  or  so 
on  the  road  and  back  again.'  And  I  be- 
lieve the  boy,  he's  too  much  of  a  fool  not 
to  speak  the  truth ;  but  it  makes  it  look 
funnier.     My    opinion    is,  he  suffers  as 
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much  from  failing  of  mind  as  body  —  does 
master.  Though  it's  a  marvel  how  he 
goes  into  all  the  business,  insisting  on  Mr. 
Septimus  coming  to  him  every  evening, 
and  looking  at  the  books.  And  as  for 
letting^  his  keys  out  of  his  sight,  'cept 
miss  has  them,  he*d  drop  dead  sooner.*' 

I  remarked  here  on  the  extraordinary 
dislike  she  was  held  in,  adding  that  to  me 
she  appeared  most  inoffensive. 

"  Inoffensive  I  —  um  —  what  business 
has  she  creeping  down  sly,  and  going  into 
the  strong  room  at  night  when  weVe  all 
abed  ?  I  vt  listened  top  of  the  back  stairs 
and  heard  her  many  a  time  lately;  though 
I  bold  my  tongue  pretty  well  about  it.  I 
dursn't  speak  of  it  to  young  master  —  but 
Ag  knows  it,  too.  So  no  wonder  where 
there's  sons  whose  belongings  she's  med- 
dling with,  and  who  aren't  trusted  them- 
selves, there's  no  good-will  to  her." 

**  I  think  it  is  very  strange  of  Mr.  Haz- 
lit;  to  begin  with.  Miss  Waylen  is  so 
young  to  nave  such  a  responsible  post. 
And  perhaps  his  sons  are  naturally  afraid 
that  they  may  be  one  day  the  poorer  for 
her.    Is  that  the  case  in  a  nutshell  ?  " 

As  before,  Keezie  repudiated  the  idea 
of  Miss  Waylen  ousting  the  young  men. 
It  might  be  torture  to  the  father  to  con- 
ceive his  sons  possessing  that  apple  of 
his  eye  the  disposal  of  which  he  even  now 
grudged  in  the  slightest  escaping  from  his 
hands.  But  taking  all  into  account,  Sep- 
timus's principles  were  too  much  akin  to 
his  own  for  the  old  man  not  to  consider 
him  as  good  an  heir  as  could  be  found ; 
besides  she  had  over  and  over  aeain  heard 
him  say  that  those  would  get  the  money 
that  were  nearest  him,  and  had  the  most 
right  to  it. 

"Tho'  there  are  rows  enough  to  be 
sure,"  said  Keezie.  "  But  never  do  I  re- 
member such  a  one  as  there  was  with 
George,  when  he  came  twenty-five,  and 
^ot  all  his  mother's  money  that  had  been 
laying  up  for  him,  for  to  do  as  he  liked 
with.^' 

I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  checked  this 
tide  of  gossip,  but  at  every  effort  I  made 
to  go,  the  old  woman  put  out  her  skinny 
claw  and  caught  at  my  dress  to  detain  me. 
Besides,  I  am  curious,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested. 

**  It  happened  this  way  —  this  way  "  — 
pull  at  my  gown  —  "  for  I  was  in  the  room 
all  the  time  and  heard  everything.  They 
never  think  of  me  but  as  it  I  was  one  of 
the  family.  Mr.  George  had  just  got  pos- 
session ;  and  they  thought  he  d  be  sure  to 
leave  his  money  in  the  business,  where 
most  of  it  had  been  laying.    Mr.  Septimus 


hadn't  been  married  long,  and  his  wife's 
money  was  all  in.  But  —  no  1  Mr.  George 
said  a  little  might  stay  if  they  liked,  it  was 
as  safe  there  as  anywhere,  and  it  u'd  save 
him  the  trouble  of  putting  it  otherways, 
but  the  lump  he  was  going  to  have  out  to 
do  just  as  he  chose  with.  Spend  if  he 
chose,  save  if  he  chose,  but  all  indepen- 
dent and  accountable  to  nobody.  When 
he  said  that  at  first,  I  thought  the  old  man 
seemed  stunned,  and  then  he  seized  a 
chair,  and  made  as  if  he  was  going  to 
throw  it,  but  he  didn't.  Mr.  Septimus 
gave  a  sneer,  and  looked  at  his  father  with 
a  sort  of  *  you  know,'  and  there  came  an 
awful  row.  Master  swore,  and  stormed, 
and  begged,  and  argeyed,  but  the  young 
'un  st(XKi  firm ;  and  his  brother  first 
fieered  and  then  reasoned ;  but  'twas  all 
no  good.  He  was  a  match  for  the  two, 
and  wilful  enough  to  go  his  own  way. 
Then  Mr.  Hazlit,  after  they'd  all  been  at 
it  two  hours,  got  up  and  hit  the  table  with 
his  fist  so  as  two  glasses  flew  off  it,  and 
he  broke  a  great  crack  across  the  mid- 
dle. Well,  George  would  have  to  have 
it,  and  a  curse  go  with  it,  and  him,  too. 
But  never  —  and  he  took  the  Almighty  to 
witness,  so  as  my  knees  shook  under  me 
—  never  should  another  penny  come  to 
him,  not  if  he  lost  all  he'd  got.  After  that, 
Mr.  George,  who  was  as  pale  as  pale, 
but  quite  proud  and  high,  just  said,  *  Very 
well  1 '  and  walked  out.  And  he  did  as  he 
wanted,  ma'am.  Not  another  word  that  I 
know  of  ever  passed  between  him  and  his 
father  on  that  subject ;  though  Mr.  Septi- 
mus was  at  him  after  to  make  him  tarn 
round." 

'*  I  suppose  they  didn't  become  friends 
again  for  some  time,  after  that  ?  " 

•*  They  acted  as  they  always  do  here 
when  they've  had  quarrels,  big  or  little. 
Mr.  George  went  from  home  that  very 
night,  and  stayed  away  a  fortnight ;  and 
when  he  come  back  they  took  up  their 
usual  manners,  neither  warm  nor  cold, 
without  any  making  up  at  all.  Ill-blood's 
never  washed  away  here,  ma'am,  with 
hand-shakings  or  palavers ;  it  just  dries 
out  of  sight,  and  only  starts  afresh  again 
when  there's  another  row." 

**  Still,  Mrs.  Skey,  all  this  must  make 
their  position  together  very  peculiar." 

**  Well,  you  see,  George  has  no  concern 
with  anything.  The  other  manages  for 
his  father  entirely  now;  and  besides,  Mr. 
George  is  nigh  always  away  —  much  in 
foreign  parts  where  he  got  the  parley-voo 
I've  seen  in  his  books;  and  when  he's  at 
home  he  pays  for  everything  just  as  you 
do." 
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**But  he  helps  bis  father  a  little,  occa- 
sionally. He  rode  over  to  look  at  some 
property,  for  instance,  the  other  dav.** 

"  Ay ;  this  is  how  that  is.  The  old 
man  trusts  him,  trusts  him  thoroughly  as 
far  as  bis  word  goes,  and  although  he 
reckons  slight  of  him  as  a  real  business 
hand,  and  much  of  Septimus,  he  always 
misdoubts  he'd  be  one  too  many  for  him 
if  he  could.  So  if  thereV  any  matter  to 
be  seen  to  some  way  ofif,  where  he's  past 
jg^oing  himself,  he  generally  gets  the  young 
'un  to  go  for  him." 

So  spoke  Keezie ;  and  she  is  so  natu- 
rally acute,  so  aptly  seizes  on  the  motives 
and  wishes  of  her  fellow-beings  at  large, 
that  in  her  ideas  respecting  people  with 
whom  she  has  spent  a  lifetime,  I  should 
set  her  down  as  a  most  credible  judge. 
And  particularly  as,  through  her  frankest 
accounts  of  their  doings  and  sayings,  one 
can  see  that  at  bottom  she  has  a  profound 
admiration  for  and  belief  in  them.  When 
Mr.  Hazlit  dies,  I  do  not  suppose  she  will 
manifest  much  grief,  but  she  will  transfer 
her  unflagging  service  to  his  sons. 

Wandering  into  the  flower-garden,  when 
I  could  free  myself  from  Mrs.  Skey,  and 
seating  myself  now  alone,  for  Maisie  had 
been  fetched  home  to  dinner,  I  tried  to 
finish  a  book  I  had  brought  out  with  me. 
But  I  can't  read  in  the  open  air,  I  always 
make  a  failure  of  it.  Every  insect  moving 
on  a  leaf,  every  waft  of  breeze  that  stirs  a 
page,  is  a  distraction.  My  mind  skips  o£E 
from  the  combinations  of  lettercraft,  to 
study  the  shape  of  a  tree,  or  the  outline  of 
a  passing  figure.  So,  on  this  occasion,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  butterfly,  and  follow- 
ing its  flight  sent  my  thoughts  on  a  track 
ending  goodness  knows  where !  Some- 
where, doubtless,  where  the  butterfly 
would  have  been  amazed  to  find  itself. 

In  the  full  flow  of  them,  I  saw  a  square 
of  thin  neat  paper  folded  small,  and  cov- 
ered with  writing  in  a  scratchy  faint  hand, 
lying  on  the  path  near  me.  The  breeze 
was  taking  liberties  with  it,  first  driving  it 
on  a  few  yards,  then  trapping  it  in  the  low 
leaves  of  a  flower-bush,  anon  setting  it 
free,  and  shaking  its  folds  loose.  At  last 
it  was  sent  against  the  legs  of  mv  rustic 
garden-chair,  and  there  paused,  napping 

f;ently,  as  if  pantingly  appealing  against 
urther  progress. 

I  picked  It  up,  and  aimlessly  opened  it. 
I  found  it  a  closely  written  four-page  let- 
ter, not  in  an  enclosure,  and  transcribed 
in  a  foreign-looking  niggle,  though  the 
characters  were  in  English.  It  began 
"My  dearest  Friend,"  but  I  did  not  read 
further,  I  turned  to  the  signature  and  saw, 
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"George,  from  your  ever  grateful  and 
afiEectionate,  Frieda  Rdmak." 

Proving  decisively  that  it  was  George 
Hazlit*s  property,  somehow  dropped  by 
him,  I  folded  it  once  more,  slipped  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  resolved  to  restore  it  to 
him  the  first  time  we  met.  He  has  been 
away  in  London  on  his  own  a£Eairs  since 
I  wrote  before,  and  that  morning  had  not 
yet  come  back. 

This  letter  made  my  ideas  revolve  to  a 
part  of  Keezie *s  gossip,  of  that  day,  and  of 
other  days.  "Frieda  R^mak"  is  a  Ger- 
man name,  and  at  Heidelberg  George  was 
educated.  It  was  not  the  name  of  his 
aunt's  husband,  the  professor,  under  whose 
roof  he  lived,  and  led  his  student  life. 
Allowing  for  the  old  woman's  pronuncia- 
tion I  had  made  out  that  the  professor's 
name  was  the  common  German  patronymic 
of  Wagner.  Still,  if  not  his  cousin,  Frieda 
R^mak  might  be  some  pretty  daughter  of 
the  Fatherland,  whom  George  had  known, 
perhaps  flirted  with.  Perhaps  she  was 
still  the  attraction  for  his  journeys  abroad. 
She  might  be  poor,  in  which  case,  she 
would  assuredly  be  highly  distasteful  to 
the  others,  but,  granting  that,  it  was  a 
puzzle  to  me  why  George,  who  had  a 
plenty  of  money,  had  not  married  her 
long  since. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day, 
I  was  sitting,  after  a  walk,  in  the  parlor 
with  Mrs.  Septimus  Hazlit,  whom  1  had 
not  seen  before  since  she  let  the  wine  fall 
in  the  cellar.  I  enquired,  duly,  regarding 
her  health,  and  she  declared  she  was  much 
better.  I  didn't  quite  believe  her;  there 
is  a  remainder  of  unhealthy,  feverish  rest- 
lessness about  her  yet.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  admire,  and  contrast  with  her 
own  uncared-for  dishevelment,  the  exqui- 
site neatness  and  ingenuity  she  exhibited, 
as  her  firm  fingers  turned  and  twisted  her 
husband's  waistcoat  about,  in  managing 
some  repairs  so  deftly  that  they  were  aH 
most  invisible.  Muscularly,  she  must  be 
a  very  strong  woman;  one  can  surmise 
that  by  her  whole  formation,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  can  whirl  children  and  move 
heavy  furniture  about.  She  could  grap- 
ple, with  slight  disparity,  with  many  men, 
which  makes  her  entire  submission  to  her 
husband  the  more  extraordinary. 

"Yes,  I'm  well  now,"  she  broke  out 
suddenly,  in  the  loud,  husky  voice  which, 
I  fancy,  much  shouting  has  produced, 
"and  that's  a  good  thing  for  those  about 
me.  My  complaint's  on  the  nerves,  Mrs. 
Markenfield,  and  when  it  gets  beyond  me 
I'm  not  over  and  above  pleasant  to  any- 
body." 
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'*  Doq'c  you  think,  Mrs.  Hazlit,  tliat  per- 
haps a  complete  change  would  do  you 
goSd?"  ^ 

*^  A  change  I  I  don't  worry  for  changes 
now.  Perhaps,"  she  went  on  with  irony, 
*'  because  I've  grown  stout,  and  that  makes 
me  lazy.  Before  I  was  married  I'd  plenty 
of  change  always,  and  plenty  of  life  and 
fun.  I  used  to  go  to  all  the  dances  and 
picnics  there  were  in  BoUerton.  But  I 
didn't  marry  into  a  family  who  cared  for 
gaiety,  and  I  had  to  shake  down.  You 
get  tired  of  wishing  for  things,  when 
you've  been  kept  long  enough  without 
them.  And  Septimus  was  always  too 
busy  to  take  me  about,  and  too  fond  of 
me,  she  finished  with  a  tuneless  laugh, 
"  to  let  me  go  by  myself.  He's  at  home  to- 
day with  some  man,"  she  resumed  after  a 
pause.  **  And  he  made  me  bring  the  chil- 
dren over  here  so  as  the  noise  shouldn't 
disturb  their  business." 

This  is  according  to  rule.  On  the 
unfrequent  occasions  when  Septimus 
transacts  part  of  his  affairs  at  his  own 
house,  his  wife  and  children  are  uniformly 
despatched  to  the  Owlery  that  his  confab- 
ulations may  have  the  stricter  privacy. 
But  Isabella  has  no  wish  for  confidence, 
no  desire  to  pry ;  his  doings  are  matter  of 
total  indifference  to  her. 

"Was  Mr.  Hazlit  out  this  morning?" 
she  enquired  abruptly,  turning  her  heavy 
eyes  upon  me  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  he  went  out.  He  walked  a  little 
in  the  fruit-garden  first,  before  he  had  his 
chair." 

"  He  stays  out  very  long,"  she  said 
ruminativeljT — "it's  a  silly  thing  for  an 
old  man  in  his  state  of  health — and  yet  he 
doesn't  seem  to  think  of  it.  He  won't  last 
long,  either;  he  was  so  queer  in  his  head 
last  night  my  husband  could  hardly  make 
him  understand  what  he  said  to  him,  and 
it  was  of  sufficient  consequence  for  him  to 
have  given  his  mind  to  it  if  he  could." 

I  was  aware  of  this,  for  I  had  come 
down-stairs  from  writing  in  my  bedroom, 
and  interrupted  the  conversation. 

The  old  man,  with  a  pitiable  vacancy  in 
his  face,  sat  with  a  paper  before  him  ;  his 
strong  will  trying  to  force  his  inadequate 
faculties  to  meet  a  task  which  was  over- 
straining them.  His  long,  sinewy  hand 
grasped  his  forehead,  with  such  stress 
that  from  both  hand  and  temples  the  knot- 
ted veins  rose  like  cords.  As  I  entered 
he  looked  up  helplessly  to  question  his 
son,  and  caueht  the  cruel  triumph  shining 
in  those  colcf  blue  eyes,  comprehended  the 
satisfied  enjoyment  the  serene,  capable 
intellect  haci  in  the  spectacle  of  those  de- 
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caying  powers,  which  are  obliged  day  by 
day  to  depend  more  upon  its  superiority. 

Mr.  Hazlit  understood  it.  A  bitter  ex- 
pression of  hatred,  nearly  diabolical  in  its 
intensity,  rushed  into  his  face,  quickly  as 
lightning,  but  not  to  disappear  as  rapidly. 
Painfully,  and  by  degrees  it  went ;  not,  I 
know,  because  of  my  arrival,  but  because 
he  felt  that  the  very  betrayal  of  his  pas- 
sion was  merely  an  acuter  element  in  the 
gratification  of  his  son. 

"And  he  won't  have  any  one  with  him 
but  Lizzie  Waylen,  at  any  price,"  she  went 
on  musingly,  "not  even  Maisie;  and  as 
for  me  he  nearly  bit  my  head  off  once 
when  I  offered  to  go.  Queer ;  I  think  it's 
a  kind  of  wool-gathering." 

We  had  dropped  the  subject  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
taken  up  a  desultory,  rather  lagging  con- 
versation about  nothing  in  particular,  when 
all  at  once  my  companion  gave  a  violent 
start  which  communicated  itself  galvanic- 
ally  to  both  me  and  the  old  settee  on 
which  we  were  seated.  I  turned.  She 
was  scarlet.  She  had  dropped  the  waist- 
coat in  her  lap,  and  her  hands  were  fum- 
bling with  it.  But  my  movement  recalled 
her.  She  gave  me  a  glance,  and  remarked 
with  a  half-laugh,  — 

"  My  nerves  can't  be  as  strong  as  I  fan- 
cied. I  thought  I  heard  Lulu  crying  in 
the  garden  as  if  she'd  had  a  fall.  Do  you 
hear  anything?" 

"  Not  a  sound ;  except  the  humming  of 
insects  outside  the  window.  Nothing  in 
the  least  like  a  crying  child." 

"Must  have  been  imagination.    Still, 

perhaps  I'll "     Her  sentence  trailed 

off  without  completion.    She  got  up,  and 
went  to  look  out. 

I  knew  she  was  mistaken,  but  her  ro- 
bust figure  blocked  up  the  heavily  framed 
window ;  and  the  low,  darkly  furnished 
room  is  rather  in  a  shade  at  all  times,  so  I 
ceased  my  stitches,  following  her  with  my 
eyes  just  as  she  was  stealing  one  of  those 
furtive  glances  over  her  shoulder,  meant 
to  ascertain  if  one  is  unobserved,  which 
often  convey  to  a  previously  innocent 
mind  that  secret  manoeuvring  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

She  caught  my  glance  and  said  with  a 
hurried  tremor,  "  It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Mark- 
enfield.  Both  the  children  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden,  watching  some  cows 
passing.  But  I  shall  have  to  leave  you 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  want  another  patch, 
and  I  shall  have  to  run  across  home  for 
it." 

She  left  the  room,  but  it  was  some  time 
—  nearly  twenty  minutes  —  before  I  saw 
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her,  running  quickly  down  a  path  which 
leads  to  a  little  side  gate,  the  shortest 
method  of  communication  with  her  own 
house.  Keezie,  who  was  crossing  the  gar- 
den towards « the  children,  turned  and 
stared,  surprised,  doubtless,  by  the  fact 
that  she  had  slipped  a  long  mantle  —  mv 
property,  that  generally  hangs  in  the  hall 
— over  her,  which  covered  her  completely. 
Lulu  sprang  after  her  mother,  but  she 
shouted  sharply  to  her  to  stay  where  she 


And  she  did  not  return.  An  hour 
dropped  away,  leaving  me  still  solitary. 
Her  working  materials  lay  scattered  about ; 
and  the  waistcoat  I  raised  from  the  carpet, 
where  she  had  let  it  fall.  It  was  a  warm 
afternoon.  Laziness  permeated  the  atmo- 
sphere. I  did  not  quarrel  with  loneliness, 
and  I  felt  no  inclination  to  forsake  the 
subdued  light  and  coolness  of  the  parlor 
for  the  August  glow  outside.  I  believe  I 
stole  to  sleep  on  the  settee,  for  a  quick 
step  passin?  the  window  gave  me  the 
slight  shock  which  attends  the  abrupt 
rousing  of  the  perceptive  faculties  from  a 
dormant  state. 

I  opened  my  eyes  as  George  Hazlit 
went  by,  looking  carelessly  at  the  window, 
in  the  sort  of  way  which  tells  that  there  is 
nothing  seen  of  the  room  within.  He  had 
evidently  just  arrived  by  train,  for  he  was 
carrying  a  travel iing-bag,  and  bis  hat  was 
pushed  low  on  his  forehead  as  a  screen 
from  the  sun,  with  the  usual  e£Eect  of  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  fearful  scowl.  I 
had  been  lazy  very  long,  it  seemed,  by  the 
sunbeams  and  the  broad  shadows  thrown 
over  the  grass ;  I  felt  it  was  time  to  make 
a  movement,  and  I  forthwith  went  up- 
stairs to  refresh  myself  with  some  cold 
water,  and  to  get  my  hat  for  a  stroll  before 
tea. 

On  the  landing  I  was  accosted  by  Liz- 
zie. **  Mrs.  Markenfield,  I  am  very  sorry, 
I  cannot  leave  Mr.  Hazlit.  Keezie  will 
bring  tea  in  to  you.  I  am  afraid  you  must 
have  thought  it  had  been  quite  forgot- 
ten." 

With  my  hat  in  my  hand,  I  presently 
make  for  my  cup  and  saucer.  But  turning 
to  the  parlor  I  take  a  wrong  turn,  and  pass 
several  closed  doors  before  I  discover  my 
mistake.  Still  when  I  find  it  out,  I  recall, 
also,  that  going  a  little  further  brings  me 
right  as  well  as  turning  back. 

I  come  to  a  door  thai  is  ajar.  It  belongs 
to  one  of  the  disused  rooms,  for  I  see  a 
bare  floor,  a  heap  of  furniture  covered 
with  a  dusty  cloth,  and  the  end  of  a  great 
table  with  curiously  carved  legs.  I  espy 
also  the  half-length  picture  of  a  lady  who 


looks  nonchalantly,  in  a  die-away  manner, 
towards  the  table. 

I  know  the  lady  well.  I  am  highly  famil- 
iar with  her  in  picture-dealers'  shops,  etc. 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  her  in  the  fulness 
of  her  charms,  sometimes  half  white,  half 
dingy  brown,  with  the  division  coming 
straight  down  her  middle.  Everything 
about  her  d.^'oops  and  flops,  her  dress  is 
slipping  from  the  too  inclined  plane  of  her 
shoulders,  and  her  pearl  necklace  cannot 
keep  its  place  round  her  elongated  throat. 
Her  skin  is  tinted  like  blue  milk,  and  even 
her  lips  are  scarcely  capable  of  warm 
color.  This  particular  one  of  her  many 
presentments  has  its  pale  hair  drawn 
tight  from  its  lofty  forehead,  while  the 
mouth  simpers,  but  peevishly,  as  if  the 
painter  had  urged,  **  Smile  a  little  more, 
madam  !  "  just  as  her  lap-dog  began  to 
worry  in  her  flounce.  And  all  the  mean- 
ing that  lies  in  her  inanimate  glance,  all 
her  forced  smirk,  is  concentrated  on  the 
oak  table. 

I  suppose  the  seasoned  timber  takes  it 
coolly,  but  something  constrains  me  to  the 
threshold  to  ascertain.  Then  a  little 
noise  breaks  the  quiet  of  the  room,  similar 
to  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  a  plate  and 
fork.  This  decides  me  to  enter  and  see 
who  is  feedfng  in  such  an  uncivilized  place 
as  a  lumber-room.  The  individual  is  sit- 
ting comfortlessly  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table,  in  an  old  office-chair,  before  a  very 
scrambling  arrangement.  The  compact 
little  array  which  can  be  managed  so  as  to 
make  a  meal  taken  solus  appetizing,  if 
dull,  is  utterly  wanting.  The  separate 
condiments  are  dotted  about  hap-hazard, 
awkwardly  for  reaching,  unreferentially  to 
each  other.  His  plate  is  empty,  and  he 
appears  in  no  hurry  to  begin,  as  he  ab- 
sorbedly  turns  over  a  thick  pocket-book, 
with  letters  and  memoranda  strewing  the 
board  around. 

**  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

He  gives  a  great  start.  As  he  looks  up 
the  rose  —  which  I  have  just  gathered 
through  my  bedroom  window  —  may  have 
breathed  its  fragrance  as  gratefully  to  his 
nostrils  as  it  was  doing  to  mine,  for  he 
snuffed  the  air  like  an  appreciative  epi- 
cure, as  he  made  answer,  driving  his  chair 
behind  him. 

**  I  ought  to  say  no.  It  isn't  a  pretty 
place  for  you.  But  you  seem  to  be  4n  * 
already." 

We  shook  hands.  He  pulled  a  seat 
from  the  wall  and  invited  me  by  a  gesture 
to  occupy  it. 

"No,  thank  you.  That  misty  woman 
annoys  me  ;  I  don't  want  to  stay.    Don't 
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look  round ;  there's  nobody  but  ourselves 
in  the  room.  I  mean  the  woman  on  the 
wall  there." 

He  laughed.  **Oh  that  I  I  don't  mind 
her.  She  was  just  the  same  when  I  was 
a  youngster  in  frocks.  She's  an  old  house- 
hold g^dess ;  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at, 
I  assure  you." 

"  Are  you  very  busy  ?  " 

"  Quite  idle." 

"  With  all  those  papers  ?  " 

**With  all  that  accumulation  for  the 
waste-paper  basket.  It's  nothing  more, 
really." 

**Then  will  you  come  with  me,  instead 
of  stopping  here?  I'm  alone,  and  shall  be 
grateful  if  you'll  let  me  give  you  some 
tea." 

"/shall  be  grateful." 

I  led  the  way  out,  with  a  sensation  that 
I  was  doing  the  honors  of  his  own  house 
to  him.  We  found  in  the  parlor  the  neatly 
set,  comfortablv  prepared  meal ;  as  differ- 
ent as  you  could  imagine  from  that  from 
which  I  took  him.  I  rang  for  another 
cup  and  plate  from  Mrs  Skey,  whose  obvi- 
ous surprise  I  rebuked,  by  speaking  to 
her  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possi- 
ble. 

"Why  did  you  go  into  that  room,  Mr. 
Hazlit  ?  "  I  enouired,  composedly  shifting 
the  equipage  about.  "  Do  you  prefer  re- 
freshing alter  manner  of  a  hermit  ?  " 

"Far  from  it.  But  I  couldn't  come 
and  disturb  you  here  when  you  were 
asleep." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  asleep  ?  " 

"  The  old  woman  told  me.  She  peeped 
at  you  through  the  door,  about  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Well  —  as  —  I  was  asleep — she  says^ 
thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Other- 
wise, as  I  have  something  belonging  to 
you  in  my  pocket,  you  would  have  re- 
ceived back  your  property  sooner." 

"  Something  of  mine,  Mrs.  Markenfield  ? 
What  have  I  scattered  abroad  that  a  lady 
can  put  in  her  pocket?" 

"A  letter.  And,  as  I'm  an  honorable 
woman,  I  must  tell  you  that  I've  read  ex- 
actly this  much.  That  it's  from  *your 
affectionate  friend,  Frieda  —  R^mak.' " 

Under  a  seeming  carelessness,  as  I 
handed  him  the  letter,  I  scanned  him  tol- 
erably narrowly.  But  I  can't  say  that  I 
remarked  more  than  that  he  held  out  his 
hand  quickly,  and  smiled  as  if  he  was 
pleased  to  have  his  missive  again. 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

I  told  him  ;  adding,  "  I  was  wondering 
at  first  how  it  had  stood  the  rain  of  the 
last  few  days  without  the  writing  being 


washed  out.  But  your  little  nieces  had 
one  of  your  coats  spread  upon  the  lawn 
this  morning,  and  I  dare  sav  it  was  shaken 
from  it." 

"So  it  was ;  I  remember  putting  it  in 
the  breast  pocket,  now,  and  I've  been 
wanting  this  letter  greatly.  You  have 
saved  me  a  heap  of  trouble,  Mrs.  Marken- 
field." 

He  ensconced  it  in  his  memorandum- 
book,  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  which 
I  fancied  I  saw  more  in  the  same  writing. 

"  It  is  important  then  ?  " 

"As  important  as  any  I  get,"  he  re- 
turned. An  observation  which  I  could 
have  translated  two  ways. 

Rather  embarrassing  was  the  keenness 
with  which  this  man  surveyed  me;  he 
might  have  been  making  up  for  lost  time, 
for  I  do  not  suppose  he  has  ever  vouch- 
safed to  consider  my  features  before. 
Certainly  I  have  never  seen  him  with  his 
face  so  unset,  his  manner  so  released  into 

f>leasantness.    Regaining  his  sweetheart's 
etter  had  put  him  in  happy  humor. 

I  sympathize  in  kind  with  geniality,  in 
the  same  way  as  surliness  always  puts  my 
back  up;  and  I  am  not  unforgiving.  So 
I  set  myself  to  be  as  pretty  in  my  behav- 
ior as  I  was  able,  the  ease  of  my  efforts 
being  a  little  marred  by  the  awkwardness 
whicn  his  persistent  study  of  me  be^ 


n  to 
call  up.  When  I  say  "persistent,"  3o  not 
imagine  a  rude  stare  at  which  I  might 
have  taken  umbrage.  He  promptly  looked 
away  when  his  eye  had  held  mine  the  due 
length  of  politeness ;  but  he  looked  back 
again  directly  my  glance  was  averted  from 
him. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation, 
and  I  noted  that  every  word  he  says  gives 
an  impression  of  distinct  truthfulness  that 
is  most  refreshing.  The  effecting  a  good 
impression  by  what  he  says  is  purely  sec- 
ondary with  George  Hazlit.  Whether  you 
approve  him  or  not,  you  are  bound  to 
know  him  as  he  is.  And  this  becomes 
contagious  when  you  feel  that  you  are 
taken  on  the  same  trust  which  you  cannot 
help  reposing  in  him. 

Suddenly  he  asked  if  I  had  ever  visited 
some  natural  caves  a  few  miles  off,  which 
are  an  attraction  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  But  they  are  down 
in  my  list  of  intentions,  Mr.  Hazlit." 

"  rrocrastination  is  often  fatal  to  pur- 
pose. If  you  like  to  go  to-morrow,  may  I 
show  you  the  way  ?  It  crosses  an  alarm- 
ingly wild  common  —  you  oughtn't  to 
brave  it  alone." 

I  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  escort. 
But  wonder  of  wonders!  what  has  made 
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bira  offer  me  some  hours  of  his  society  at  to  France  of  the  Eoglish  system.    And 

a  stretch  ?    Perhaps    ray   rescuing    tiLm  lie  has  revealed  the  social  CDoditioa  of  the 

from  the  uncomfortable  plight  in  which  I  Slates  with  the   same    thoroughness  of 

discovered  him.     No  J  1  thinlt  it's  because  grasp  which  in   the   last  century  Arthur 

I  found  that  letter;  I  really  do.    Anyhow,  Young  brought  to  bear  on  France,  and  id 

I  prefer  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  my  our   ^y  Mackenzie  Wallace   brought   to 

norld,  wherever  my  temporary  lot  is  cast,  bear  on  Russia. 

when  I  can  ;  and  I  congratulate  myself  on  Accounts  of  a  political  system  are  too 

the  attitude  with  whicli  I  have  received  often  dull  and  academic,  because  they  are 

his  overtures.  compiled  from  books  without  the  gifts  of 

Our  prolonged  liU-&-tile  was  not  once  the  statesman  or  the  traveller,  without 

disturbed,  not  even  by  Keezie,  and  Isa-  knowledge  of  affairs,  or  the  quick  insight 

bella  never  came  back  for  the  waistcoat,  of  the  experienced  observer.    Accounts 

of  the  social  system  and  manners  of  a 
country  are   too  often  gossipy  and   thin, 

because  the  observer  sees  too  much  of  the 

surface,  and  has  neither  poHtical  training 

FroraThiNineiemih  Ccnmr-  nor  solid  learning.    Nothing  is  more  diffi- 

MR.    BRYCE'S   "AMERICAN   COMMON-  cult  than  to  weave  into  an  analysis  of  the 

WEALTH.  gQ(,j^  forces  of  a  mighty  State,  a  living 

picture  of  the  people  as  they  may  be  seen 

_^ J  10  their  daily  life.    In  this  difficult  art  Mr. 

long   expecled  equals  "tlie"  anticipations  ^ryce  has  achieved  a  great  success.     He 

with  which  it  was  awaited.    But  the  great  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  nation  bjr  vir- 

work  of  Mr.  Bryce  will  much  surpass  the  !"e  of  his  being  at  once  an  accomphshed 

high  expectations  which  it  has  so  long  [unst,  an  experienced  politician,  a  learned 

aroused.     It  is  still  more  seldom  that  a  historian,  an  acute  man  of  the  world,  and 

book   which  stirs   immediate   interest,  is  an  indefatigable  traveller, 

a    permanent    addition    to   the   literature  The  book  is  one  not  altogether  easy  to 

of  a  country.     "  The  American  Common-  <^'"ss-.    Works  upon  political  institutions 

wealth,"  however,  teems  with    matter  of  ^^^  almost  wholly  the  studies  of  lawyers 

the  most  vital  moment  to  the  practical  or  pohiicians.    Dentham  and  Austin,  Mill 

issues  of  the  day,  vrhilst  it  belongs  to  the  »""  Spencer,  Gneist,  Bagehot,  Maine,  and 

very  small  number  of  those  works  on  po-  D'«y,  have  written  on  the  working  of  a 

litical  and  social  science  which  are  abid-  e'y^"  political  system,  and  have  reduced 

ing   possessions   to    the   whole    English-  "jis  to  abstract  terms,  but  they  have  none 

shaking  race  °'  *"*™  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 

^he  analysis  of  pohiical  institutions  is  '^e  historian,  the  traveller,  and  the  Par- 

a  task  so  complex  and  subUe  that  it  is  liamenury  official.    Gneist  has  written  a» 

rarely  undertaken  ;  and  when  undertaken  ^  Pol't'cal   philosopher;    Bagehot   wrote 

successfully,  it  is  even   more  rarely  that  nfst-ra'e  "says  "i  a  journahsl ;  Mr.  Dicey 

the  result  is  found  to  have  interest  for  the  has  given  us  lectures  more  permanently 

public,  and   practical   use   for   the   busy,  "seful  than  Blackslone  s ;  and  Maine  has 

The  analysis  of  social  institutions,  man-  brought  his  acute  mind  and  curious  learn- 

ners,   and   practices,  though    much   more  ing  to  the  analysis  of  tnghsh  and  Amer- 

common,  is  very  often  tedious ;  and  it  has  '<=»"  polities.    Mr.  Hearn  s  excellent  book 

a   fatal  tendency  to  run  into  the  tabular  on  the  "  Constitution  of  England  "  is  the 

commonplaces  of  a  gaieteer.     Mr.  Bryce  ""^'^  ^^  ?  lawyer  and  a  statesman.     But 

has  avoided  both  errors.     His  work,  as  an  """f  of  these  put  the  social  institutions, 

analysis  of  a  constitutional  organism,  is  or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  country,  side 

of  a  rank   only  reached   by  D?  Tocque-  ^"i   ^ide  with    the   political   constitution; 

ville.  Mill,  Gneist,  Maine,  and  Dicey.     As  °f  ^\}^^T  "P'^"°   ^^^  constitution  by 

an  account  of  modern  America  it  is  full  of  '^e  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  popular 

first-hand    knowledge,    acute    reflections,  <^^^^°^^   by  the   constitution.     They  are 

and  picturesque  illustrations  of  men  and  publ.c.sls,  not  travellers  or  historians. 

customs.     Mr.  Bryce  has  given  to  Euro-  .  O"   the   other   hand,   those   who   have 

peansthat  kind  of  insight  of  the  Ameri-  given  us  social  and  economical  surveys  of 

can  system  which  in  the  last  century  Vol-  a  nation  have  little  of  law.  statesmanship, 

laire,  Montesquieu,  and  De  Lolme  gave  o"-  social  phi losopW.    The   M'Cullochs, 

^                                     "  Porters,  Maurice   Blocks,  the  Fawcetts, 

•TluAiflcriciiiCoinnianwuith.    Bt  Jimci  Brrea,  Calrds,  and  Gi£fens,  who  have  given  us 

M.p.  iToti.    i^ndgn:  Mac3Diiiiii&Ce.    isss.  invaluable  economic  sorveys  of  a  nation. 
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have  not  displayed  it  as  at  once  the  e£Eect 
and  cause  of  a  given  political  organism, 
which  they  describe  organically  and  func- 
tionally. This  Mr.  Bryce  has  done.  His 
main  task  is  the  Amencan  commonwealth 
as  a  working  organism.  But  his  sub- 
sidiary business  is  to  show  how  this  com- 
monwealth reacts  on  the  life  of  American 
society,  and  how  the  American  people 
day  by  day  are  moulding,  modifying,  and 
working  this  commonwealth. 

We  have  thus  brought  before  us  a  great 
succession  of  topics  which  are  usually  ex- 
cluded from  constitutional  treatises  and 
political  analyses.  Constitutional  publi- 
cists, even  the  greatest  of  them,  have  been 
far  too  formal,  too  official,  too  solemn,  her- 
aldic, and  black-letter.  Blackstone  wrote 
a  sort  of  eold-stick  and  lord-chamberlain 
account  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  now 
more  like  the  actual  system  of  Japan  than 
that  of  England.  None  of  our  works  on 
the  English  Constitution,  down  to  the 
time  of  Bagehot,  ever  mentioned  the  Cab- 
inet or  the  prime  minister.  Those  who 
write  about  constitutions  and  political  in- 
stitutions too  often  fix  their  eyes  exclu- 
sively on  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  they 
argue  a  priori  on  rights  and  privileges,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  pure  abstract  sci- 
ence. Mr.  Bryce's  method  is  to  combine 
analysis  of  institutions  with  practical  ob- 
servation of  social  habits.  And  there  can 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
way.  Mere  book  knowledge  of  a  consti- 
tution is  as  worthless  as  a  mere  paper 
constitution.  And  a  bare  abstract  view 
of  political  institutions  may  be  as  delusive 
as  a  working  model  of  a  machine  which  in 
practice  will  not  work  at  all.  Mr.  Bryce 
has  followed  Macaulay^s  admirable  rule, 
not  to  be  afraid  of  lowering  the  dignity  of 
history.  He  has  composed  a  searching 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  American 
commonwealth ;  but,  though  he  has  gone 
quite  as  deeply  into  ultimate  problems  of 
government  as  De  Tocqueville,  Mill,  or 
Austin,  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  lower 
the  dignity  of  social  philosophy  by  ex- 
plaining to  us  all  about  the  "lobby,"  the 
"machine,"  the  "politician?,"  "rings  and 
bosses,"  "spoils,"  "women's  suffrage," 
the  bar,  the  bench,  the  press,  railroads, 
Wall  Street,  the  universities,  the  Church- 
es, the  position  of  women,  American 
oratory,  American  life,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic future.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
we  want  to  know ;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  these  things  that  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  really  interests  us.  And  it  is 
because  all  these  things  are  explained  and 
illustrated  by  a  mass  of  ingenious  reflec- 


tions, vivid  observations,  and  capital  anec- 
dotes, that  Mr.  Brvce  has  managed  to 
make  a  book  full  of  real  political  wisdom 
as  picturesque  and  fascinating  as  a  first- 
rate  volume  of  travels. 

The  book  with  which  this  work  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  will  be  immediately  compared  is 
that  of  De  Tocqueville.  But  nearly  sixty 
years  have  passed  since  De  Tocqueville 
went  to  America,  and  in  that  period  the 
American  commonwealth  has  grown  be- 
yond any  example  in  recorded  history. 
Fourteen  new  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union;  the  population  has  doubled 
itself  five  times;  the  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  electric  systems  have  been  created; 
new  parties  have  been  formed ;  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  has  been  debated  and 
fought  out;  the  greatest  civil  war  the 
world  ever  saw  has  been  waged ;  and  a 
vast  system  of  political  and  social  institu- 
tions has  been  evolved.  The  changes 
have  been  enormous,  and  yet  De  Tocque- 
ville's  book  is  the  one  with  which  Mr. 
Bryce 's  will  be  most  often  compared,  and 
it  is  the  one  with  which  it  most  deserves 
to  be  compared. 

Mr.  Bryce 's  view  of  the  American  com- 
monwealth consists  of  three  distinct  sur- 
veys:  of  the   national  organization,   the 
local  State  organization,  and  the  social 
organization;    corresponding  roughly   to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  volumes.     The 
first  volume  is  a  treatise  of  constitutional 
law ;  the  second  an  analysis  of  local  and 
municipal  politics ;  and  the  third  is  prac- 
tically a  masterly  book  of  travels.     All 
who  observe  American  institutions  at  all 
have  long  known  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  system  in   its   double   scheme  of 
co-ordinate  political   institutions  for  the 
nation  and  the  several  States.     But  until 
the   elaborate  analysis  of  Mr.  Bryce  ex- 
plained them,  few  persons  quite  realized 
either  the   true   nature  of  this   complex 
dualism,  or  the  range  to  which  it  extends. 
Complex  as  this    intercatenation   of   na- 
tional and  State  authority  is,  Mr.  Bryce 
has  made  it  clear  without  needless   pro- 
lixity or  repetition.     The   United  States 
Constitution  is  at  once  national  and  fed- 
eral, being  a  supreme  federal  State,  not  a 
league  of  States,  yet  presupposing  and 
based  upon  an  antecedent  body  of  States, 
each  in  their  own  limits  performing  a  very 
large  part  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
ordinary  civil  governments.     Again,  both 
federal   Constitution  and  State  Constitu- 
tions very  distinctly  divide  the  provinces 
of  the  executive  function,  the  legislative 
function,  and  the  judicial  function.    No- 
where in  Europe  is  the  executive  body 
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marked  off  from  the  legislative  body  so 
strictly  and  with  lines  so  rigid  as  in  Amer- 
ica. Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  consti- 
tution walled  round  with  a  rampart  so 
difficult  to  modify  as  there.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  is  the  executive  so  litde  able  to 
lead  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  so 
little  able  to  control  the  executive.  Alone 
of  settled  political  systems,  the  de  facto 
head  of  the  administration  cannot  in  Amer- 
ica dissolve  the  legislature,  nor  can  the 
legislature  get  rid  ot  the  de  facto  head  of 
the  administration,  except  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  after  a  regular  trial  for  a  criminal 
ofiEence.  And  a  third  element  steps  in 
when  courts  of  law  are  empowered  to  pro- 
nounce that  acts  of  the  national  legislature 
are  unconstitutional  and  therefore  invalid. 
This  dualism  of  national  government 
and  State  government,  this  tripartite  divis- 
ion of  authority  into  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial,  each  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent, runs  through  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
American  polity  and  all  its  thirty-eight 
States.  There  are  thus  in  America  thirty- 
nine  constitutions,  /.^.,  one  national  con- 
stitution and  thirty-eight  State  constitu- 
tions; as  many  separate  legislatures,  as 
many  executives,  as  many  judiciaries,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  thirty-nine  separate 
bodies  of  law.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
American  law,  with  four  degrees  of  author- 
ity:— 

I.  The  Federal  Constitution. 
II.  Federal  statutes  made  by  Congress. 

III.  State  Constitutions. 

IV.  State  statutes  made  by  State  legisla- 

tures. 

And  courts  of  law^,  both  State  and  na- 
tional, are  bound  to  decide  under  which  of 
these  four  classes  of  law  any  given  pro- 
vision falls.  Then  the  judiciary  is  bifur- 
cated into  the  national  courts  and  the 
State  courts ;  each  being:  subdivided  lo- 
cally into  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
courts.  And  there  is  a  national  finance, 
as  well  as  a  State  finance.  And  within 
each  State,  there  is  a  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  systems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, each  with  their  own  executive,  their 
own  constituents,  their  own  council,  and 
their  own  taxation.  The  double  system 
of  national  and  State  constitutions,  legis- 
latures, executive,  judiciaries,  bodies  of 
law,  and  separate  finance,  covers  in  a  co- 
ordinate way  every  square  mile  of  the  vast 
American  continent  included  in  the  States. 
There  is  here,  it  is  obvious,  the  material 
for  a  curious  complexity  of  forces,  which 
indeed  hardly  any  European  has  ade- 
quately mastered. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  important 
contribution  to  political  science  which  Mr. 
Bryce  has  made  is  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction which  he  pointed  out  between 
what  he  named  the  rigid  constitutions  and 
the  flexible  constitutions  ;  America  giving 
us  the  type  of  a  practically  rigid  constitu- 
tion, and  England  the  type  of  a  constitu- 
tion, in  theory  at  least,  flexible  without 
limit.  Mr.  Dicey,  in  his  admirable  lec- 
tures on  the  "  Law  of  the  Constitution," 
made  all  readers  familiar  with  this  dis- 
tinction, and  has  illustrated  it  with  great 
learning  and  acumen.  But  in  his  own  ac- 
count (p.  84)  he  refers  to  an  unpublished 
lecture  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  substance  of 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  work. 
The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  extend,  modify,  or  abolish  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  part  of  it,  by  an  ordinary 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  tne  same  way 
as  any  Road  or  Inclosure  Act.  Nay,  more, 
this  power  is  being  continually  exercised 
session  after  session ;  for  the  constitution 
seldom  leaves  off  at  the  end  of  a  session 
exactly  as  it  stood  at  the  opening  of  it.  A 
court  of  law  has  only  to  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  to  give  effect  to  it.  It 
cannot  treat  any  act  as  unconstitutional, 
or  see  any  degree  of  authority,  of  greater 
or  less,  in  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Nor  in  England  can  any  man  say  pre- 
cisely what  tne  Constitution  is,  or  where 
it  can  be  found.  As  Mr.  Bryce  says,  it 
must  be  searched  for  in  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes, in  cases,  statutes,  precedents,  jour- 
nals, and  even  memoirs.  And  of  course 
much  of  it  is  even  then  matter  for  discus- 
sion. All  is  utterly  difiEerent  in  America. 
The  Federal  Constitution  and  all  its 
amendments  are  printed  in  a  very  precise 
document  of  sixteen  octavo  pages.  It  is 
so  hedged  round  by  securities  against 
hasty  alterations,  that  in  the  hundred  years 
which  now  span  the  life  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  excepting  in  the  postscript 
of  its  first  year,  and  in  a  trivial  amend- 
ment in  1794,  and  another  in  1803,  it  has 
only  been  practically  modified  once  — that 
is,  after  the  tremendous  civil  war.  The 
contrast  between  the  rigid  documentary 
Constitutions  of  America  and  the  flexible 
traditional  Constitution  of  England  has 
been  most  profoundly  grasped  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  most  vividly  illustrated  and 
explained. 

Next  to  the  contrast  between  these  two 
types  of  constitutional  systems,  comes  the 
equally  striking  contrast  between  the  pres- 
idential administration  of  America  and 
the  Cabinet  administration  of  England.   A 
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Cabinet,  as  we  understand  it,  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question  where  the  legislature 
neither  controls  nor  depends  upon  a  min- 
istry. And  where  there  is  no  legislature 
to  make  or  unmake  a  ministry,  there  is  of 
course  no  ministry  to  initiate,  guide,  or 
modify  legislation.  An  American  presi- 
dent is  a  prime  minister  whose  business 
is  to  control  the  public  departments,  but 
not  to  interfere  with  the  legislature.  He 
has  secretaries  without  collective  respon- 
sibility, but  no  ministry.  Ministers  are 
not  accountable  to  the  legislature,  nor  are 
they  jointly  responsible  for  each  other. 
So  the  legislature  is  a  parliament  with 
which  the  ministers  are  often  in  conflict, 
and  which  has  no  means  whatever  of 
removing  them.  All  this  Mr.  Bryce  ex- 
plains and  illustrates  with  a  force  and 
fertility  which  are  only  possible  to  a  man 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  experience 
in  Parliament  and  in  office,  and  who  unites 
to  the  training  of  a  constitutional  lawyer 
great  opportunities  for  careful  study  on 
the  spot. 

Mr.  Bryce  next  explains  the  constitu- 
tion, character,  and  working  of  that  fa- 
mous American  institution  the  Senate, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  executive  is 
so  puzzling  to  those  who  know  only  the 
dignified  Upper  Chambers  of  Europe,  and 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  those 
European  politicians  who  find  treaties  and 
international  relations  ultimately  referred 
to  its  final  arbitrament.  He  then  turns 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  house 
bow  utterly  unlike  our  House  of  Com- 
mons few  will  realize  till  they  have  mas- 
tered all  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  to  tell.  His 
picture  of  the  "  House  at  work  "  is  one  of 
those  vivid,  clear-cut  portraits  which  are 
only  possible  to  a  practical  politician  liv- 
ing his  daily  life  in  one  school  who  has 
attentively  watched  another  school  and 
compared  it  with  his  own. 

Mr.  Bryce's  account  of  the  federal 
courts  is  one  that  could  only  be  given  by 
a  lawyer,  who,  familiar  with  the  machinery 
of  English  courts,  and  imbued  with  our 
own  legal  principles,  has  studied  the 
American  courts  with  all  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given  by  his  intimate  relations 
with  American  lawyers,  judges,  and  ad- 
vocates, thus  comparing  professional  im- 
pressions and  experience.  Nothing  in 
the  book  is  more  interesting  and  valuable 
than  his  account  of  the  history,  constitu- 
tion, and  working  of  the  famous  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington,  a  court  which,  from 
the  momentous  national  functions  with 
which  it  is  charged,  its  striking  history, 


its  unique  position  as  the  one  central 
court  01  appeal,  and  the  singular  power 
of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  it, 
may  almost  be  thought,  even  by  an  En- 
glish lawyer,  to  take  precedence  in  impor- 
tance of  all  known  tribunals. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Bryce 's  book  to  which 
the  English  politician  will  most  often 
turn  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  eleven  chapters 
from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth 
inclusive,  wherein  he  compares  the  Amer> 
ican  and  European  systems,  criticises  the 
American  Constitution,  and  explains  the 
paradox  how  the  most  rapidly  growing  of 
modern  peoples  contrives  to  thrive  under 
the  most  rigid  of  all  known  Constitutions, 
and  the  one  which  seems  apparently  the 
most  prone  to  insoluble  deadlocks.  The 
problem  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  suggestive  which  can  engage  the  stu- 
dent of  politics  and  the  practical  politi- 
cian. Mr.  Bryce *s  solution  of  the  mystery, 
which,  like  the  solution  of  most  mysteries, 
depends  on  complex  allowances,  compen- 
sations, and  qualifications  in  practical 
result,  is  as  full  of  accurate  observation  of 
fact  as  it  is  of  sterling  political  good 
sense. 

It  would  need  an  article  even  to  state 
in  full  Mr.  Bryce^s  explanation  of  the  sep- 
arate State  system,  of  the  relations  of  the 
States  to  the  federal  Union,  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  functions  of  government 
between  the  State  and  the  Union,  of  the 
complex  institutions  by  which  the  rela- 
tions are  distinguisheci  and  maintained. 
The  co-ordination  of  national  authority 
and  thirty-eight  State  authorities  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  curious  problems 
in  the  range  of  political  science.  Euro- 
pean States  are  familiar  enough  with  a 
local  government  and  a  national  govern- 
ment. But  in  America,  where  both  exist 
in  full  development,  there  is  intercalated 
between  them  an  antecedent  State  gov- 
ernment which  fulfils  the  great  bulk  of  the 
functions  possessed  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  these  kingdoms,  and  habitu- 
ally exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  anomaly,  for 
in  America  each  of  the  thirty-eight  States, 
with  distinct  executives,  legislatures,  law- 
courts,  bodies  of  law  and  finance,  are 
constitutionally  safeguarded  under  very 
precise  clauses  in  written  instruments 
from  any  interference  by  the  federal  ex- 
ecutive, or  the  federal  legislature.  Let 
us  imagine  the  new  county  councils  each 
having  its  own  distinct,  inviolable,  and 
self-enacted  Constitution,  which  no  act  of 
Parliament  could  modify,  suspend,  or  add 
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to.  We  shall  then  have  some  idea  of  the 
complexity  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Bryce's  work  is  de- 
voted to  explain  the  party  system,  and  all 
the  peculiar  institutions  to  which  the  party 
system  has  given  birth,  the  "machine, 
the  **ring,"  the  "boss,"  and  the  way  the 
boss  runs  the  machine  ;  next  to  the  work- 
ing of  public  opinion,  and.  all  its  various 
organs,  the  press,  the  "  stump,"  the  "  cau- 
cus," the  conventions,  and  the  ballot. 
And  he  concludes  with  a  large  body  of 
illustrations,  reflections,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions. 

The  grand  question  which  all  will  ask 
remains  —  does  Mr.  Bryce  write  as  a  pan- 
egyrist of  the  American  democracy,  or  as 
a  critic  of  it  ?    How  does  the  judge  sum 
up  the  evidence  about  the  greatest  exper- 
iment  of  free  electoral  government  yet 
attempted  by  iian  ?    Mr.  Bryce,  one  may 
answer,  has  far  too  much  experience  of 
afifairs,  too  much  learning,  too  much  polit- 
ical sagacity,  to  sum  up  in  any  wholesale, 
trenchant,  ex  cathedra  style,  or  to  write 
either  a  eulogium  on  democracy  or  an  in- 
dictment of  democracy.    As  a  judge,  as 
a  thinker  should,  he  gives  us  ample  mate- 
rial for  forming  our  own  judgment,  exam- 
ines all  the  difficulties  and  possibilities, 
the  strength,  the  weakness,  the  compen- 
sations, and  the  inconveniences  of  each 
Institution  in  turn.     No  single  vice  or  de- 
feneration of  the  American  polity  is  at  all 
screened  or  palliated.    A  hostile  satirist 
could    find  matter  enough  for   a   dozen 
philippics  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  reac- 
tionary prophet  of  evil.    A  stalwart  be- 
liever  in   democracy  will    find    many  a 
conclusion  to  deepen  his  faith  and  to  fire 
bis  enthusiasm.     Mr.  Br^ce,  it  is  clear, 
sees   many  a  compensating  force  which 
vras  unobserved  by  Sir  H.  Maine  when  he 
wiote  on  "  Popular  Government,"  and  Mr. 
Bryce's  knowledge  of  America  vastly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Maine.    To  compare  their 
books  on  this  point  is  to  see  all  the  gulf 
which  separates  an  acute  student  of  polit- 
ical literature  from  an  experienced  ob- 
server of  political  institutions. 

Mr.  Byrce  writes  as  an  observer  of  po- 
litical institutions,  not,  be  it  said,  as  a 
party  politician.  The  comparison  of  fed- 
eral with  the  State  legislatures  bristles  at 
every  point  with  illustrations  of  the  burn- 
ing issue  of  our  day,  the  relations  of  the 
imperial  Parliament  to  a  possible  Home 
Rule  legislature.  The  book  of  ICir.  Bryce 
touches  on  the  problem  at  every  chapter. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  these  three 
volumes  by  which  the  most  sensitive  Un- 


ionist could  detect  whether  the  author  be 
a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  Lord 
Hartington.  True  political  science  sits 
calmly  aloof  from  party  struggles. 

The  special  strength  of  Mr.  Bryce  is 
this,  that  he  is  a  rare  example  (one  may 
almost  say  a  unique  example)  of  the  con- 
stitutional jurist,  who  compares  institu- 
tions and  constitutions  step  by  step  with 
social  habits  and  practical  results  visible 
on  the  spot.  He  refuses  to  consider  the 
American  Constitution  or  any  single  Amer- 
ican institution  apart  from  tne  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  American  people  who  live 
under  them,  and  the  American  politicians, 
journalists,  speakers,  officials,  managers, 
and  groups  of  men  who  work  them,  make 
them,  and  want  them.  It  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  golden  rule  that  organs,  or- 
fanisms,  and  organic  activity,  are  only  to 
e  truly  understood  as  we  study  them  in 
their  functions,  and  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  environment  and  adjustment  to 
it,  in  which  they  do,  as  a  fact,  habitually 
function. 

One  may  doubt  if  such  a  living  picture 
of  democracy  in  all  its  ways,  in  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  its  dangers  and  its  fu- 
ture, in  all  its  strange  nakedness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  its  amazing  vitality  and 
force,  in  its  golden  hopes,  and  its  simplic- 
ity and  limitations,  as  of  a  raw,  lucky, 
inexperienced  youth  entering  on  a  match- 
less inheritance  for  good  or  for  evil,  has 
ever  yet  been  drawn  by  a  competent  hand. 
And  It  may  be  doubted  even  more  if  there 
yet  exists  for  any  country  in  the  Old 
World  a  portrait  so  thoughtful,  searching, 
and  complete,  so  suggestive  of  the  char- 
acter, and  with  its  life  history  so  graven 
on  the  face,  as  that  which  Mr.  Bryce  has 
now  given  us  for  the  New  World. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  book  with- 
out reflecting  that  it  adds  another  fine 
cornerstone  to  the  noble  monument  which 
the  sons  and  teachers  of  Oxford  have 
raised  round  the  history  and  analysis  of 
political  institutions.  Not  only  has  Ox- 
ford taken  for  centuries  a  leadin^f  part  in 
this  field  of  social  science,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  recall  a  work  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance in  this  difficult  department  which 
has  not  come  from  those  who  have  taught 
in  Oxford,  or  have  been  trained  by  her  in 
the  school  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle. 
The  tradition  of  Sir  T.  More,  of  Raleigh, 
of  Hobbes,  of  Locke,  and  Adam  Smith 
has  been  worthily  maintained.  Claren- 
don opened  a  long  succession  of  histori- 
ans, through  Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  his- 
torians, Henry  Hallam,  Doctor  Arnold, 
Dean   Milman,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
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great  modern  school  of  Bishop  Stubbs, 
Dr.  Freeman,  S.  R.  Gardiner,  J.  R.  Green, 
Froude,  Goldwin  Smith,  Dean  Stanley, 
Cotter  Morison,  John  Morley.  Nor  is  it 
less  significant  that  so  much  of  what  we 
know  of  the  English  Constitution  has  been 
expounded  by  those  who  have  taught  at 
Oxford  or  who  have  been  trained  at  Oxford. 
Blackstone*s  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England  were  lectures  delivered  by  him 
as  professor  at  Oxford;  so  also  were 
those  far  more  trustworthy  commentaries, 
known  as  Dicey  "  On  the  Law  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  Anson  "On  the  Law  of 
Parliament ; "  and  so  at  least  one  of  Sir 
H.  Maine's  studies  on  political  institu- 
tions. To  this  long  list  of  Oxford  achieve- 
ments we  must  now  add  the  work  of  her 
Regius  professor  of  civil  law,  a  work  dedi- 
cated to,  and  in  part  inspired  by,  two  of 
his  Oxford  colleagues;  and  which  will 
permanently  hold  its  own  in  this  splendid 
array  of  historical  research  and  political 
philosophy. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is 
one  which  has  often  been  exemplified  in 
the  annals  of  poets.  As  in  most  periods 
of  literature  there  are  one  or  two  outcast 
and  neglected  authors,  who,  lying  at  the 
gates  of  Parnassus,  vainly  crave  admit- 
tance in  their  lifetime  to  that  seat  among 
the  poetic  brotherhood  to  which,  when  it 
is  too  late,  a  remorseful  posterity  is  will- 
ing and  eager  to  advance  them ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  poets  on  whom 
a  superfluity  of  present  popularity  is  lav- 
ished by  the  favor  of  their  contemporaries, 
which  is  not  destined  to  be  confirmed  — 
at  any  rate  to  its  full  extent  —  by  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  time.  Many  literary 
and  critical  verdicts  have  been  reversed 
or  modified  in  the  last  half-century,  and 
at  the  present  date  we  are  able  to  see 
clearly  enough  that  Campbell  was  one 
of  those  lucky  (or  should  we  rather  say 
i^;ilucky  ?)  poets,  who  enjoy  in  their  life- 
time the  "good  things  "  of  popular  appre- 
ciation, though,  under  the  enforcement  of 
a  severer  and  more  prolonged  test,  they 
cannot  maintain  their  supposed  perpetuity 
of  fame.  From  the  publication  oi"  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming"  in  1809,  almost  up  to 
the  date  of  his  death  in  1844,  Campbell 
was  regarded  in  literary  circles  and  by 
the  general  public  as  the  greatest  English 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 


possible  exception  of  Lord  Byron.  What 
should  we  say  now  to  his  claim  to  this 
high  position,  and  what  chance  would  he 
have  of  being  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  Shelley  or 
Keats  ?  While  these  poets,  whose  repu- 
tation could  not  compare  with  that  of 
Campbell  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, have  steadily  grown  in  favor,  there 
are  now  few  critics,  I  imagine,  who  would 
deny  that  the  star  of  Campbell  is  on  the 
wane.  He  is  still  reckoned  as  a  standard 
author,  but  it  is  only  by  a  few  of  his  short 
lyrics,  and  not  by  his  didactic  and  narra- 
tive poems,  that  he  is  likely  to  be  ulti- 
mately remembered.  To  do  Campbell 
justice,  he  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that 
his  popularity  was  out  of  proportion  to 
his  actual  poetic  qualities.  "  He  alluded," 
we  are  told,*  "with  genuine  simplicity  to 
his  own  feelings,  on  receiving  praise  and 
honor  as  a  poet :  You  did  not  do  all  this 
to  Burns;  you  neglected  him  —  a  real 
genius  —  a  wonder;  and  you  bestow  all 
this  on  me,  who  am  nothing,  compared  to 
him."  A  study,  at  the  present  day,  of 
Campbell's  life  and  writings  certainly 
tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  piece  of 
self-criticism. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  at  Glasgow 
on  July  27, 1777,  being  the  youngest  child 
of  a  family  of  eleven.  His  father,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  already  an  old  man  of 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  had  been  a 
wealthy  Glasgow  merchant ;  but,  owing  to 
the  rupture  of  trade  with  Virginia  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  had  been  lately  reduced  to  a 
position  of  comparative  poverty,  and  was 
compelled  to  live  in  a  very  frugal  and 
simple  manner.  The  birth  of  another  son, 
after  these  reverses  of  fortune,  was  wel- 
comed by  both  parents  as  a  pledge  of  re- 
turning happiness ;  and  the  future  poet, 
owing  to  his  bright,  winning  disposition 
and  precocious  intellect,  soon  became  the 
hope  and  pride  of  the  family.  His  mother, 
a  Scotchwoman  of  somewhat  stern  and 
rigid  character,  who  brought  up  her  chil- 
dren with  old-fashioned  severity,  is  said 
to  have  relaxed  much  of  her  natural  strict- 
ness in  her  treatment  of  her  latest-born 
son.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  would  sing  the  old  Scotch  melodies 
with  taste  and  feeling ;  so  that  Campbell 
from  his  very  infancy  was  familiar  with 
that  style  of  ballad  poetry  which  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  his  writings. 

Little  is  known  of  Campbell's  youthful 

*  Beattie*s  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
,ii.  ass. 
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days ;  for,  in  his  communications  with 
later  friends,  he  was  apt  to  be  rather  reti- 
cent about  his  boyhood.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  Grammar  School,  then  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow;  and  at  an  early 
age  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  classics,  especially  in  his 
poetical  translations  from  the  Greek.  So 
highly  did  he  value,  and  over-value,  these 
boyish  prize-poems,  that  many  years  later 
he  insisted  on  retaining  them  in  a  prom- 
inent position  among  his  collected  works 

—  an  error  of  judgment  typical  of  the  ex- 
cessive importance  attributed  by  him  to 
all  classical  studies,  to  the  exclusion  or 
neglect  of  subjects  of  wider  and  more 
pressing  interest.  The  lack  of  steady  ap- 
plication, observable  in  Campbell's  char- 
acter even  at  this  early  period,  should  be 
noted  as  the  secret  of  his  failure  to  main- 
tain his  intellectual  powers  in  after  life. 
**  He  is  reported,"  says  one  of  his  biog- 
rapherfe,*  **  to  have  been,  if  not  an  idle  boy 

—  which  from  his  process  would  hardly 
be  credible,  though  it  is  on  record  —  yet 
one  who  would  only  learn  by  fits  and 
starts,  as  he  felt  it  congenial  to  his  incli- 
nation ;  in  fact,  capable  of  anything  under 
unfettered  application.  To  one  of  his 
temperament  mechanical  routine  was  not 
congenial,  if  he  might  be  judged  of  regard- 
ing nis  youth  by  his  habits  of  study  when 
a  man. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Campbell  left 
Glasgow  University,  and,  his  family  being 
still  in  distressed  circumstances,  ootained 
a  tutorship  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  where,  in 
his  spare  hours,  he  studied  the  wild  as- 
pects of  nature,  and  wrote,  or  projected,  a 
good  deal  of  poetry.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  thus  supported  himself  by  pri- 
vate teaching  in  Mull,  Glasgow,  and  In- 
verary;  but  his  prospects  were  by  no 
means  cheerine  at  this  time,  and  his  spir- 
its, as  we  see  from  his  letters,  were  often 
very  depressed.  In  1797  he  determined 
to  go  to  Edinburgh,  to  try  his  fortune  in 
law,  physic,  teaching,  or  literature ;  and 
here,  wden  his  position  seemed  likely  to 
become  so  desperate  that  he  was  thinking 
of  emigration,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Mundell,  a  pub- 
lisher, who  made  him  an  offer  of  literary 
work.  This,  however,  was  at  first  only 
temporary,  and  Campbell  seems  still  to 
have  inclined  to  the  adoption  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  "You  will  think  me 
changeable,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year.     "  I  am  attempting 
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to  Study  a  new  profession.  Law  I  have 
abandoned;  and  my  prospects  of  going 
abroad  to  my  brothers  will  not  do.  If  I 
find  myself  able  to  accomplish  this  view, 
I  shall  be  happy ;  but  my  hopes  are  not 
sanguine.  Much  depends  on  my  success 
with  those  most  variable  patrons,  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers.  I  have  the  pros- 
pect of  employment  with  Mundell  &  Son, 
sufficient  for  this  winter.  Beyond  that 
period  I  dare  not  hope.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  forced  to  abaiidon  the  pursuit  at 

E resent  so  near  my  heart,  and  again,  as 
efore,  incur  the  censure  of  unsteadiness." 
He  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  make  yet  an- 
another  change,  and  to  support  himself 
once  more  by  classical  tuition,  until  at  last 
a  successful  entry  into  the  profession  of 
literature  was  unexpectedly  opened  to 
him. 

The  origin  of  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "  is  possibly  to  be  sought  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  when  he  was  in  Mull,  in 
I795>  ^y  o^c  o^  his  friends  at  Glasgow 
University.  This  friend,  in  order  to  cheer 
him  in  bis  loneliness,  sent  him  some 
stanzas  entitled  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Soli- 
tude," with  the  following  postscript :  "  We 
have  now  ihree  •  Pleasures  '  by  first  rate 
men  of  genius,  w>.,  *The  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,'  *  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,' 
and  *  The  Pleasures  of  Solitude.'  Let  us 
cherish  '  the  pleasures  of  hope '  that  we 
may  soon  meet  in  Alma  Mater!"  The 
title  thus  humorously  suggested  was  seri- 
ously accepted  by  Campbell,  who  shortly 
afterwards  commenced  **  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  which  he  took  with  him  in  manu- 
script to  Edinburgh  in  1797.  He  already 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  among 
his  own  circle  of  friends  at  Glasgow  as 
the  writer  of  some  brilliant  poetical  trans- 
lations, and  two  of  his  early  lyrics,  "  The 
Wounded  Hussar  "  (which  had  been  sung 
as  a  ballad  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow)  and 
the  •*  The  Dirge  of  Wallace,"  had  shown 
that  he  possessed  other  powers  which 
might  be  turned  to  good  account.  He  was 
fortunate  also  in  having  made  some  pow- 
erful friends  in  Edinburgh  even  before  his 
name  was  widely  known;  among  these 
were  Jeffrey,  Leyden,  Thomas  Brown,  and 
Dn  Anderson,  author  of  the  "Lives  of 
the  British  Poets."  By  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  Mundell,  the  publisher,  was 
induced  to  purchase  the  copyright  of 
"The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  for  two  hun- 
dred printed  copies  of  the  book,  equiva- 
lent to  a  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  ;  and 
on  these  terms  the  poem  was  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  when  Campbell  was  in  his 
twenty-second  year.    A  good  deal  of  in- 
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difftise»  and  that  it  was  only  by  this  very 
process  of  condensation  and  polishing  that 
they  were  brought  to  their  present  state 
of  excellence.  His  "timidity"  and  "fas- 
tidiousness "  were  simply  his  own  uncoQp 
scious  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his 
poetical  qualities  belonged,  not  to  the 
first,  but  to  the  second  order  of  merit; 
and  that,  as  he  was  not  gifted  with  the 
supreme  imaginative  and  creative  genius 
of  a  great  poet,  he  must  do  his  best  to 
supply  this  want  by  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  he  ^/V/ possess  —  a  quick  fancy, 
a  fine  sense  of  melody,  and  a  power  of 
delicate  artistic  finish. 

Although  Campbell  was  only  thirty-two 
at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  "Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,"  this  poem  was  the 
last  work  of  any  v^ue  which  he  published. 
So  far  was  he  from  fulfilling  the  ambitious 
prognostications  of  his  friends,  that  the 
ten  years'  period  of  poetical  composition 
through  which  he  had  just  passed  was 
already  sufficient  to  exhaust  his  powers ; 
and  though,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life,  his  reputation  continued  to  stand 
high,  this  was  solely  on  the  strength  of 
his  early  productions,  for  his  later  work 
was  marked  by  increasing  feebleness  and 
want  of  spirit*  -It  is  evident  that  Camp- 
beirs  nature,  bright  and  talented  as  it  was 
in  many  ways,  was  altogether  deficient  in 
earnestness  and  endurance,  the  only  pro- 
longed mental  application  of  which  he  was 
ever  capable  being  the  classical  studies  of 
his  boyhood.  The  "  idleness  "  which  has 
often  been  laid  to  his  charge,  is  perhaps 
hardly  the  right  term  for  what  was  in  fact 
a  constitutional  malady ;  it  was  rather,  as 
one  of  his  biographers  has  described  it, 
"a  waywardness,  or  irresolution,  or  rest- 
lessness." "It  was  unfortunate,"  adds 
this  authority,*  "  that  his  habits  of  study 
were  not  long  fixed  upon  any  subject,  but 
were  discursive,  and  were  not  directed  to 
carry  out  a  single  object  to  the  end.  In 
the  course  of  investigation  upon  one  topic, 
some  incident  would  intervene  which 
tempted  him  to  a  difiEerent  pursuit  for  a 
time,  and  such  an  inclination  he  could  not 
resist.  This  was  continually  the  case  with 
Campbell,  and  was  one  reason  why  he 
produced  so  little  fruit."  Another  trait 
which  became  more  marked  as  the  years 
went  on  was  his  strange  forgetfulness  and 
abstraction.  His  letters,  business  plans, 
and  social  engagements  were  all  liable  to 
be  neglected  and  overlooked;  and  his  lit- 
erary duties,  whether  in  lecturing,  review- 
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ing,  or  editing,  were  too  often  performed 
in  a  slovenly  or  perfunctory  manner.  In 
company  he  was  usually  gay  and  enter- 
taining, his  generosity,  guilelessness,  and 
ignorance  of  worldly  prudence  lending  Ja 
sort  of  MMV€//  to  his  character,  and  mak- 
ing "Tom  Campbell"  a  general  favorite. 
"Campbell  looks  well,"  wrote  Byron 
in  1814;  "seems  pleased,  and  dressed 
sprucely.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him,  so 
does  his  new  wig.  He  really  looks  as  if 
Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birthday  suit  or  a 
wedding  garment,  and  was  witty  and 
lively." 

In  1 81 2  Campbell  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  literary  subjects  at  the  Royal 
Institution;  after  which  his  next  under- 
taking was  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,"  which  was  published  in  1819  and 
brought  its  author,  it  is  said,  no  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  "  Essay  on  En- 
glish Poetry,"  which  formed  part  of  this 
work,  was  marred  by  numerous  blunders 
due  to  Campbell's  carelessness  and  dislike 
of  labor.  "  Read  *  Campbell's  Poets,* " 
wrote  Byron  in  his  journal ;  "  marked  the 
errors  of  Tom  for  correction."  Some  re- 
marks made  by  Campbell,  in  defence  of 
Pope  against  the  strictures  of  Bowles,  led 
to  a  controversy  in  which  Byron,  Moore, 
and  Jeremy  Bentham  took  part;  but 
Campbell  himself  soon  tired  of  the  fray 
which  his  own  essay  had  provoked,  and 
declined  Bowles's  challenges  on  the  score 
of  lack  of  leisure,  though,  as  his  biographer 
asserts,  "  no  writer  of  his  day  ever  had 
so  much   leisure  as  the  poet  for  such  a 

Curpose."  At  the  beginning  of  1821  he 
ecame  editor  of  Colbum's  JVew  Monthly 
Magazine^  3l  position  which  he  held  for 
ten  years,  although  his  forgetfulness  and 
unbusiness-like  habits  made  him  verv  unfit 
for  a  proper  discharge  of  editorial  auties. 
"It  was  difficult,"  writes  Campbell's  sub- 
editor and  biographer,*  "  to  keep  him  long 
together  at  business  of  any  kind.  He 
would  break  awav  with  a  story,  or  fly  ofiE 
in  a  joke,  and  abandon  the  business  on 
the  iapiSf  with  '  Well,  that  is  enough  for 
this  time,  don't  you  think  so?  Can  we 
keep  the  printer  going?'"  Under  these 
circumstances  the  weight  of  the  work  nat- 
urally devolved  on  Campbell's  assistant, 
while  the  poet  got  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  magazine,  and  enjoyed  a  salary 
of  ;f  500  a  year.  The  magazine  was  also 
useful  to  Campbell  as  a  vehicle  for  pub- 
lishing the  lyrics  which  he  still  wrote ; 
but  he  had  now  lost  all  inclination  for  any 
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great  poetic  ejffort.  "His  editorship," 
says  Mr.  Redding,  "was  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  spur  him  to  literary  exertion. 
He  was  satisfied  with  an  income  sufficient 
for  his  moderate  wants,  and  preferred  as 
much  of  the  indolence  of  a  literary  life  as 
he  could  contrive  to  maintain;  nor  did 
age  change  this  feeling  for  a  better.*' 

Nevertheless,  he  published  in  1824  the 
short  narrative  poem  of  "Theodric," 
which  was  received  coldly  by  his  friends 
and  was  severely  criticised  by  the  review- 
ers, while  Campbell  himself,  with  strange 
want  of  insight,  felt  convinced  that  it 
would  hereafter  be  recognized  as  a  work 
of  high  merit.  At  the  present  day  "The- 
odric  "  probably  seldom  finds  a  reader, 
being  certainly  as  flat  and  unprofitable  a 
piece  of  verse  as  was  ever  produced  bv 
any  one  who  bore  the  name  of  poet.  If 
the  style  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope " 
is  to  De  attributed  to  Pope's  influence, 
"  Theodric,"  with  its  feeble  attempt  at 
the  familiar-poetic  tone,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  imitation  of  Crabbe,  who  has  been 
not  inaptly  described  as  **  Pope  in  worsted 
stockings."  But  Campbell  was  not  even 
successful  in  this  unambitious  effort;  for 
'•Theodric"  has  merely  the  tameness  of 
Crabbe,  without  his  natural  simplicity  and 
domestic  pathos. 

For  three  consecutive  years,  1826-1828, 
Campbell  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Glas- 
gow University,  a  revival  of  old  associa- 
tions which  gave  him  keen  pleasure.  The 
most  delightful  of  all  the  stories  told 
about  the  poet  is  in  connection  with  the 
delivery  of  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
Glasgow  students  in  1827.  "When  he 
reached  the  college  green  on  his  way  to 
deliver  it,  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
he  found  the  youths  pelting  each  other 
with  snowballs.  That  he  was  just  going 
to  deliver  a  solemn  address  to  the  same 
youths  never  for  a  moment  crossed  his 
mind.  The  feeling  of  his  youth  came 
upon  him,  the  spirit  of  past  years  ani- 
mated him.  He  rushed  into  the  tniUe^ 
and  joined  in  the  frolic  in  his  fiftieth  year 
as  if  he  had  been  but  fifteen.  Then,  when 
the  moment  for  delivering  the  address 
was  come,  the  students  being  summoned, 
and  be  proceeding  in  the  van,  they  entered 
the  hall  together.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  picture  of  the  temperament  and 
character  of  the  man  than  such  an  incident 
—  so  impulsive  and  lively,  at  a  moment 
when  gravity  was  on  every  other  adult 
visage."  Another  incident  on  which 
Campbell  afterwards  looked  back  with 
just  satisfaction  was  his  share  in  the 
founding  of  the  London  University.     The 


idea  of  a  great  metropolitan  college  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
universities  of  Germany,  and  was  commu- 
nicated by  him  at  first  to  a  few  intimate 
friends,  afterwards  to  a  wider  circle,  with 
the  result  that  the  project  secured  the 
co-operation  of  Brougham  and  other  influ- 
ential men,  and  was  carried  into  execution 
in  1825. 

In  1828  appeared  the  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  Campbell's  poems.  The  same 
year  brought  him  a  heavy  calamity  in  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  and  on  whose  careful  manage- 
ment in  domestic  and  economical  matters 
he  was  exceptionally  dependent.  The  re- 
maining sixteen  years  of  his  life  do  not 
call  for  any  lengthy  notice,  being  chiefly  a 
record  of  waning  powers  and  increasing 
unhappiness.  The  only  subject  in  which 
he  maintained  an  unabated  interest,  in- 
deed the  one  subject  which  ever  excited 
him  to  real  enthusiasm,  was  the  Polish 
struggle  for  independence.  In  this  con- 
nection Campbell's  name  deserves  to  be 
held  in  lasting  repute  by  those  who  love 
freedom,  and  his  unremitting  efforts  ia 
the  cause  of  Poland  stand  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  general  weakness  and  diffi- 
dence of  his  temperament  One  of  the 
most  spirited  passages  in  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  was  that  in  which  he  did  honor 
to  the  Polish  patriots ;  and  the  same  love 
of  liberty  is  apparent  in  the  "Lines  on 
Poland,'*^"  The  Power  of  Russia,"  and  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Germans,"  all  of  which  were 
written  much  later.  In  1832  Campbell's 
time  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Polish 
affairs,  the  Polish  Association  being 
founded  by  him  in  London,  in  conjunction 
with  the  poet  Niemcewicz  and  the  exiled 
Prince  Czartoryski.  "His  devotion  to 
Poland,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  inti> 
mately,*  "  was  a  passion  that  had  all  the 
fervor  of  patriotism,  the  purity  of  philan- 
thropy, the  fidelity  of  a  genuine  love  of 
liberty.  I  was  with  him  on  the  day  he 
received  an  account  of  the  fall  of  War- 
saw. Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a  man  so 
stricken  with  profound  sorrow!  It  was 
not  regret,  deep  concern,  or  mere  melan- 
choly, at  tidings  of  a  distressing  public 
nature,  but  real  heartfelt  sorrow,  stupefy- 
ing grief,  an  astounding  trouble  of  mind 
for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  in  which 
all  his  hopes  centred.  That  beloved  ob- 
ject was  Poland."  Well  might  the  Polish 
nation  do  honor  to  Campbell,  both  in  his 
lifetime  and  at  his  death,  for  this  enthu- 
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were  pointed  out  to  Campbell  by  his 
friends,  in  order  that  he  might  rectify 
them  in  later  editions ;  but  to  revise  his 
work  when  once  printed  was  always  an 
uncongenial  task  to  him,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  botanist  and  zoologist  the  anoma- 
lies were  therefore  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  text.  Another  and  more  pardonable 
error  into  which  Campbell  was  led,  in  his 
chief  narrative  poem,  by  trusting  to  a 
work  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming  in  1778,"  was  brought 
home  to  him  in  a  very  strange  and  unex- 
pected manner.  Following  the  authority 
just  mentioned,  he  had  denounced  as  the 
treacherous  destroyer  of  Wyoming  a  Mo- 
hawk chief  named  Brandt  —  *'the  mon- 
ster Brandt  *' he  called  him  in  the  poem 
—  and  it  might  well  have  been  supposed 
that,  right  or  wrong,  this  poetical  account 
of  so  distant  an  event  would  have  passed 
unchallenged.  But  it  was  not  so;  for 
some  fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of 
"Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  Campbell  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Brandt's  son,  no 
Mohawk  in  appearance,  but  **a  fine  young 
man  of  gentlemanly  manners,"  and  a  lieu- 
te^iant  in  the  English  service,  who  had 
come  to  adduce  proof  of  his  father's  inno- 
cence. It  appeared  that  Brandt,  so  far 
from  being  the  "monster "he  was  repre- 
sented, had  been  a  civilized  and  philan- 
thropic Indian  who  had  accustomed  his 
tribesmen  to  peaceful  habits,  had  built  a 
church,  and  translated  one  of  the  Gospels 
into  the  Mohawk  language !  Campbell, 
being  thus  placed  in  the  awkward  predic- 
ament of  libelling  a  Red  Indian,  was 
compelled  to  do  penance  in  the  notes  of 
subsequent  editions,  but  even  here  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  introduce  alter- 
ations into  the  text. 

Campbell  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of 
having  written  many  verses  which  at  once 
caught  the  public  ear  and  passed  into  the 
national  storehouse  of  proverbial  expres- 
sions. His  "  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,"  his  "coming  events,"  his 
"angel  visits,"  his  "meteor  flag  of  En- 
gland," and  other  familiar  phrases,  have 
furnished  material  for  public  and  private 
quotation  to  innumerable  speakers  and 
writers  for  several  decades.  In  one  or 
two  cases,  however,  these  apothegms  were 
not  really  original  in  Campbell's  mouth ; 
the  most  popular  of  all,  for  instance,  be- 
ing found  in  almost  the  same  words  in 
Blair's  poem  "The  Grave,"  in  Burns,  and 
in  Norris,  whose  line, — 

Like  angel's  visits  short  and  bright, 

seems  to  have  been  the  original  form  of 
the  conception. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  defects 
which  justice  compels  us  to  note  in  much 
of  Campbell's  poetry  to  his  undeniable 
merits.  If  not  a  great  poem,  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming  "  is  in  many  ways  a  beautiful 
and  pleasing  one,  tender  and  pathetic  in 
tone,  and  full  of  graceful  imagery  and 
vivid  description.  In  the  melody  and 
dreamy  sweetness  of  its  Spenserian  stan- 
zas, it  at  times  recalls,  if  it  does  not  rivals 
"The  Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  its  model  in  rhythm  and 
versification ;  yet  Campbell's  true  master- 
pfece  is  not  to  be  sought  in  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  but  rather  in  his  incompara- 
ble odes  and  ballads.  The  martial  ode 
is  a  species  of  poetry  in  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  it  is  not  always  the  greatest 
poet  who  fares  most  successfully ;  the 
most  stirring  productions  of  this  century 
being  those  of  Campbell,  Scott,  Wolfe, 
and  Macaulay.  The  palm  is  certainly 
carried  off  by  Campbell's  famous  trio, 
"Hohenlinden,""  The  Battle  of  the  Bal- 
tic," and  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England  ; "" 
although  the  last-named  of  these  was  of 
course  derivative  only,  being  based  on 
the  old  song,  "  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England," 
of  which  Campbell  was  an  admirer.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the^rest  of  his 
poetry,  Campbell's  name  will  undoubtedly 
live  in  these  splendid  and  spirited  odes. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  Campbell,, 
though  Dy  no  means  an  original  genius, 
was  a  good  and  worthy  singer,  who  in  his 
best  enorts  rose  to  high  excellence,  main- 
taining in  the  bulk  of  his  poems  a  respect- 
able standard.  A  distinguished  critic  of 
the  present  day  has  divided  the  poets  of 
the  highest  calibre  into  two  classes  — 
gods  and  giants  —  such  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  on  the  one  hand,  Ben  Jonson 
and  Dryden  on  the  other.  Campbell's 
place  is  very  far  below  either  of  these 
classes ;  he  is  but  a  mortal  of  ordinary 
stature,  yet  endowed  with  a  genuine  por- 
tion of  the  poetical  talent.  Chance,  inter- 
est, the  good-will  of  pow^erful  friends,  and 
his  seizure  of  the  golden  moment  at  a 
critical  literary  juncture,  combined  to 
raise  him  in  his  lifetime  to  a  pinnacle  of 
fame  far  above  his  real  desert ;  now,  when 
a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  his  poems  can 
be  judged  in  a  cooler  and  more  critical 
spirit,  he  is  likely  to  be  valued  far  less 
highly,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  to  be  under- 
valued. But  when  all  his  writings  shall 
have  been  unsparingly  sifted,  and  purged 
of  the  dross  that  at  present  encumbers 
them,  at  least  enough  gold  will  remain,  if 
only  in  his  martial  odes,  to  secure  him 
an  honorable  remembrance  and  a  niche  ia 
the  Poets'  Corner. 
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From  The  Supplement  Litt^raire  du  Figaro. 
PARIS  ONE   HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

1789. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  E.  W.  LATIMER. 

PART  I. 
VERSAILLES. 

Permit  me,  good  reader,  to  borrow  the 
services  of  Asmodeus,  and  without  being 
either  a  philosopher,  a  humorist,  or  a 
historian,  to  enter  Paris  —  the  Paris  of 
1 789  —  in  the  character  of  a  modem  re- 
porter. We  will  cast  a  brief  glance  first 
at  the  city,  and  then  fly  awa^  to  Versailles. 
For  the  court  is  at  Versailles,  and  Ver- 
sailles is  a  far  more  important  place  than 
Paris  in  1789.  I  have  my  opera-glasses 
with  me,  my  writing-block,  and  a  pencil, 
all  the  necessary  stock  in  trade  of  a  re- 
porter. Be  quick,  then,  brisk  Asmodeus ! 
Fly  back  with  me  over  one  century,  the 
most  important  hitherto  in  the  world's 
history. 

Ha !  we  are  ofiE !  —  and  now  I  am  there  ! 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the 
height  of  the  houses,  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets,  and  the  dimness  of  the  shops. 
There  are  fewer  gable  roofs  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  more  vehicles  of  various 
sorts  than  I  had  supposed.  The  build- 
ings and  monuments  that  I  recognize 
look  strange  to  me,  because  of  the  great 
difference  in  their  surroundings ;  and  in 
the  streets  is  a  throng,  noisily,  boister- 
ously, brutally  gay,  giving  to  old  Paris  an 
air  of  activity  and  movement  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared.  I  look  steadily  at  the 
costumes  of  the  crowd.  They  are  not 
what  I  expected.  I  had  rashly  imagined 
that  I  should  see  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
personages  like  the  actors  in  comic  opera. 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  There  are  very  few 
bright  colors,  verv  little  velvet,  and  still 
less  silk.  Stout  blue,  brown,  and  black 
cloth  is  worn  by  the  men.  Working-men 
wear  pantaloons,  and  are  dressed  a  ^ood 
deal  like  the  peasants  of  our  day  in  Poitou. 
Where  are  the  great  nobles,  all  embroi- 
dered in  gold  ?  A  moment  ago  I  causht 
sight  of  a  man  dressed  in  pink  silk,  but 
he  was  a  street-singer  in  the  guise  of  a 
marquis.  Where  are  the  real  marquises  ? 
Oh  1  I  forgot  They  are  all  at  Versailles. 
We  will  go  to  Versailles  then,  and  begin 
by  the  court  circle. 

When  Louis  XIV.  died,  Louis  XV.,  not 
daring  to  keep  up  the  same  state  as  his 
majestic  great-grandfather,  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  left  wing  of  the  chftteau 
which  was  divided  into  small  suites  of 
apartments.  And  in  these  same  small 
apartments  lives  Louis  XV  L    As  to  his 


royal  spouse,  she  prefers  the  Trianon, 
where  we  will  look  in  upon  her  presently. 
But  to  begin  with,  let  us  make  acquaint- 
ance (in  our  capacity  of  invisible  reporter) 
with  Louis  XVL 

He  was  born  at  Versailles,  August  3, 
1754,  so  that  he  is  now,  in  1789,  thirty-five 
years  old.  He  is  very  stout,  but  he  is  also 
very  muscular,  and  more  quick  in  his 
movements  than  his  people  give  him  credit 
for.  His  forehead  recedes,  his  nose  is 
short,  his  chin  fat,  and  his  complexion 
slightly  florid.  His  eyes  are  commonly 
without  much  expression,  but  when  ex- 
cited his  glance  is  hard  and  severe,  which 
is  a  ^reat  contrast  to  the  usual  kindly  ex- 
pression of  his  physiognomy. 

The  king  has  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman, but  not  those  of  a  prince.  His 
movements  are  brusque  and  awkward* 
Physically  and  morally  his  defect  is  inde- 
cision. Like  all  weak  men,  he  has  occa- 
sional sudden  spurts  of  violent  temper. 
His  morals  are  so  pure  that  his  virtues 
are  sneered  at  by  his  licentious  nobles,, 
while  they  have  failed  to  attract  the  good 
opinion  of  his  people.  He  adores  his 
queen,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  her  slan- 
dered—  sometimes  his  affection  seems  to 
turn  to  bitterness.  He  can  occasionally 
be  as  jealous  as  a  bourgeois,  yet  he  trusts 
her  through  everything. 

One  day  he  said,  *•  Monsieur  Turgot  and 
I  are  the  only  two  men  in  France  who 
really  love  the  people." 

He  does  love  his  people,  bevond  doubt, 
but  he  distrusts  them,  though  he  has  as 
yet  no  conception  of  their  latent  capacity 
for  revolution. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  look  at  him,  he 
is  going  through  a  terrible  struggle  with 
financial  and  political  difficulties.  His 
relief  comes  when  he  can  give  himself  up 
with  his  whole  soul  to  his  much-talked-o£ 
labors  in  locksmithing  and  watch-mak- 
ing. Indeed  there  is  not  in  all  Paris  a 
more  skilful  workman.  His  appetite  is 
formidable.  We  will  say  more  about  it 
by-and-by. 

It  is  only  when  he  looks  like  a  journey- 
man, and  feeds  like  Gargantua,  that  he 
seems  gay.  His  soul  is  ordinarily  heavy 
within  him. 

He  cannot  forget  all  the  cruel  little  in- 
trigues which  have  already  darkened  the 
splendors  of  his  reign,  and  are  indeed  a 
sort  of  prelude  to  the  terrible  misfortunes 
about  to  fall  upon  his  family.  The  affair 
of  the  diamond  necklace,  the  scandal  of 
**  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  played  at  court 
by  the  queen  herself,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
hibition, all  the  gossip  about  Marie  An- 
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toinette's  having  been  married  seven  years 
before  she  became  a  mother,  worry  and 
agitate  him.  He  is  sad  —  very  sad ;  and 
¥mat  is  now  mere  anxiety  will,  before 
long,  turn  to  horror. 

Marie  Antoinette,  born  archduchess  of 
Austria,  is  now  thirty-four.  Supremely 
elegant,  brought  up  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic court  of  Europe,  she  has  all  the 
faults  and  all  the  charms  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  eighteenth  century.  Proud, 
ana  yet  frivolous,  jealous  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  her  station,  and  yet  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  etiquette,  she  shocks  the 
nobility  by  her  want  of  dignity,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  by  the  lightness  of  her  be- 
havior. 

Is  she  beautiful  ?  Not  precisely.  But 
she  belongs  to  that  class  of  women  who, 
in  the  lan^age  of  our  own  da)r  are  called 
'*  captivating.  Her  profile  is  aquiline, 
perhaps  possibly  a  little  too  much  so,  her 
eyes  are  very  bright,  her  mouth  charming, 
her  complexion  brilliant,  her  manners 
easy,  free,  and  sometimes  a  shade  wanting 
in  queenliness. 

Sne  is  a  mark  for  the  most  rascally 
insinuations,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
her  husband's  family.  An  evil  motive  is 
imputed  to  her  most  innocent  fancies,  as 
for  example  that  of  dressing  like  a  shep- 
herdess when  she  lives  in  her  pretty  little 
cottage  at  the  Trianon.  Thousands  of 
songs  are  sung  about  her  in  the  streets. 
Some  will  continue  celebrated,  and  need 
not  be  mentioned,  some  are  obscene  and 
not  to  be  repeated,  but  here  is  one  that  I 
have  never  heard  before  —  nor  probably 
have  you,  reader  —  which  I  heard  a  man 
humming  in  the  park  at  Versailles  almost 
within  earshot  of  the  Trianon. 

La  berg^re  de  Trianon 

Quand  on  dit  oui,  ne  dit  pas  non ; 

EUe  est  sensible  mais  volage, 
Elle  accommode  ^  sa  fa9on 
Le  bon  gar9on,  le  gros  garden, 

Qui  Tosa  prendre  en  mariage. 

The  shepherd-maid  of  Trianon, 
If  you  say  oui^  will  not  say  non  ; 

Tender  but  changeable,  'tis  said  her 
Arts  can  manage  (how's  not  known) 
The  good  fat  fellow  on  the  throne 

Who  has  dared  to  wed  her. 

If  such  things  are  sung  about  the  court, 
what  am  I  likely  to  hear  in  the  city  ? 

The  Count  de  Provence,  the  king's  next 
brother,  was  born  in  1755.  He  has  a  high 
forehead,  denoting  intelligence,  his  eyes 
are  bright  and  piercing,  his  mouth  scorn- 
ful, his  manners  easy,  but  haughty  at 
the  same  time.    Since  his  elder  orother 


ascended  the  throne  and  he  bears  the  title 
of  Monsieur,  he  dabbles  a  good  deal  in 
politics,  and  is  in  open  opposition  to  the 
influence  of  the  queen  and  her  coterie. 
He  surrounds  himself  with  men  of  letters, 
has  a  caustic  wit,  and  is  skilful  at  mystifi- 
cations; is  fond  of  quoting  Latin,  cares 
little  for  women,  and  is  a  singular  mixture 
of  excessive  aristocratic  exclusiveness, 
and  of  progressive  tendencies.  He  under- 
stands England,  and  admires  parliamen- 
tary and  constitutional  government,  makes 
fun  of  "gothic"  proclivities,  and  paves 
the  way  for  the  coming  power  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  —  but  yet  he  is  prince  of  the 
blood  down  to  his  very  finger-nails. 

What  a  contrast  the  Comte  d'Artois  pre- 
sents to  his  two  brothers  !  He  is  Charles 
Philippe  of  France  now  (but  forty-two 
years  later  will  have  been  Charles  X.,  and 
be  an  exile  at  Holyrood).  He  is  a  tall 
young  man,  slender,  elegant,  and  active,  a 
nandsome  fellow,  gallant  to  the  verge  of 
libertinism,  withogt  much  education,  but 
with  natural  talent.  Being  an  accom- 
plished rider  he  has,  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  brought  racing  into  fashion  —  for 
there  are  races  in  Paris  in  1789.  He  owns 
a  stable,  and  trainers,  and  jockeys,  which 
he  calls  des  jaquets. 

He  is  the  present  leader  of  that  class  of 
young  nobles  called  in  the  days  of  the 
League  mignons,  i\\^n petiis  marquis,  then 
rou^s^  but  who  in  1789  are  called  petiis 
maitres,  and  who  will  be  known  under  the 
Republic  as  muscadins,  under  the  Direc- 
tory as  incroyablesy  then  as  mirliflores, 
beaux,  dandys,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Comte  d'Artois  is  a  spendthrift. 
He  is  generous,  which  is  in  his  favor,  but 
he  plays  high,  which  is  less  praiseworthy. 
On  this  very  day  when  I  am  visiting  Ver- 
sailles he  has  paid  over  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  Chalabre  the  banker, 
besides  making  over  to  him  an  annuity  of 
fifteen  thousand  livres.  He  is  not  a  gross 
feeder  like  the  king,  but  a  very  dainty 
epicure.  When  he  came  back  from  Gibral- 
tar he  told  the  queen  that  his  most  power- 
ful battery  against  the  Spaniards  had  been 
his  batterie  de  cuisine.  He  can  compose 
a  pretty  madrigal,  and  write  a  telling  epi- 
gram. Nor  would  he  hesitate  to  make 
licentious  jokes,  but  that  is  the  fashion  of 
the  period. 

See,  yonder  comes  a  boy  four  years  old, 
fair,  gentle,  exquisitely  graceful.  He  is 
the  son  of  Louis  XVL  and  of  Marie  An- 
toinette —  the  poor  boy  who  will  die  in  the 
Temple.  There  he  will  live  for  months 
without  uttering  a  word,  now  he  chatters 
like  a  little  man.    Indeed,  some  of  his  say- 
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logs  show  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  first  made  the  remark  attrib- 
uted  nowadays  to  many  other  children, 
"  U  God  sends  rain  to  make  the  corn  grow, 
why  does  he  let  it  fall  upon  the  pave- 
ment ?  " 

His  sister,  the  future  Duchess  d'Angou- 
l^me,  is  playing  with  him,  but  without 
much  vivacity.  Her  disposition  is  not 
melancholy  as  yet,  but  she  is  dominated 
by  a  precocious  feeling  of  dignity. 

There  is  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  fa- 
ther of  the  future  king  of  the  French,  soon 
to  be  known  as  Philippe  E^alit^.  In  per- 
son he  is  thick-set,  with  a  pimpled  face,  in- 
telligent, but  common-looking.  He  is  the 
victim  of  Anglomania.  Indeed,  he  has  set 
that  fashion  in  France.  He  is  very  fond 
of  racing,  and  some  queer  stories  are  told 
about  him  on  this  subject.  He  is  a  liber- 
tine, a  gambler,  and  is  noted  for  his  bet- 
ting-book. His  dress  affects  a  great  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  other  court  nobles. 
He  wears  broadcloth,  like  an  Englishman, 
of  some  dark  color.  He  has  given  up 
wearing  his  sword. 

He  has  bitter  enemies  and  warm  friends. 
The  first  say  that  he  stayed  under  hatches 
all  through  the  naval  battle  of  Ouessant. 
The  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that 
he  displayed  the  most  brilliant  courage. 

For  two  years  past  he  has  been  in  open 
opposition  to  the  king. 

In  1787,  being  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Notables,  he  ventured  to  confront 
the  kin^,  who  was  holding  the  celebrated 
bed  of  justice,  on  the  lotb  of  November, 
and  told  him  openly  that  the  right  to  vote 
on  taxation  belonged  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral. For  this  audacious  act  he  was  sent 
into  exile  at  Villers-Cotterets,  but  by  the 
end  of  a  year  he  came  back  to  court  again, 
where  he  spreads  consternation  by  his  ec- 
centricities and  his  political  heresies. 

His  son,  the  Duke  de  Chartres  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Orleans,  and  subsequently 
King  Louis  Philippe),  is  only  a  young  lad 
in  1789.  It  is  not  many  months  since 
Madame  de  Genii s  laughed  at  him  and 
punished  him  because  he  was  afraid  of  a 
mouse.  He  is  handsome,  but  very  shy 
with  ladies.  Madame  de  Genii s  was  once 
heard  to  say  to  him,  "Fie,  Monsieur  de 
Chartres  —  you  great  baby  !  What  are 
you  always  holding  on  to  my  skirts  for  ?  *' 

They  say  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  ex- 
governess. 

The  king  gets  up  at  seven,  says  his 
prayers,  and  then  proceeds  to  dress ;  then 
goes  to  mass,  receives  his  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  dines,  takes  a  walk,  works  at 
his  watch-making,  and  joins  the  queen  at 
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Trianon,  holds  public  and  private  audi- 
ences, eats  his  supper,  and  goes  to  bed. 

He  rarely  changes  his  dress  during  the 
day  unless  he  has  to  leave  the  ch&teau. 
To-day  he  is  wearing  a  coat  of  grey  silk 
ornamented  with  gold,  his  small-clothes 
are  of  the  same  material,  his  waistcoat  is 
white  satin  embroidered  in  silk  with  roses 
and  green  leaves,  with  silver  spangles, 
and  silver  buttons  like  those  on  the  coat, 
but  smaller.  He  wears  a  three-cornered 
hat  trimmed  with  a  thick  silver  cord,  and 
carries  a  long  cane  with  a  gold  knob. 
His  shoe-buckles  are 'silver,  and  his  lace 
rufHes  are  fioint  d^AUncon, 

At  one  o'clock  I  see  him  at  his  dinner. 
The  steward  of  the  household  has  shown 
me  the  menu,  and  what  is  more  he  has  let 
me  see  the  prices. 

Beef  stewed  in  its  own  juice. 

Rice  soup. 

Onion  and  chicken  soup. 

Pat^s  de  foie  gras. 

Chicken  pat^s. 

Mutton  chops. 

Stewed  rabbit. 

Chicken  wings  and  trimmings. 

Salmi  of  red  partridges. 

Spring  chickens  k  I'allemande. 

veal  kidneys ^/df/r. 

Blanquette  of  chicken  with  truffles. 

Squabs  k  la  d*Huxelles. 

Ham  and  spinach. 

Turkey  k  la  Perigueux. 

Three  fat  pullets ;  one  larded. 

Eighteen  larks. 

One  young  duck  from  Rouen. 

One  chicken  from  Caux. 

Six  partridges. 

Three  woodcocks. 

The  cost  of  this  amounts  in  all  to  two 
hundred  and  eight  francs.  Living  seems 
to  be  more  abundant  and  far  cheaper  then, 
than  in  our  own  day.  Such  a  repast 
served  in  1889  at  a  leading  Paris  restau- 
rant, would  not  cost  less  than  one  thou- 
sand francs,  without  wine. 

The  drinking  at  Louis  XVI.'s  table  is 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  eating. 
The  king  drinks  two  or  three  "cups "of 
white  wine,  that  is  all. 

I  am  told  that  this  somewhat  barbarian 
profusion,  this  succession  of  dishes,  for 
the  most  part  resembling  each  other,  is 
not  confined  to  the  royal  table.  I  shall 
meet  it  again,  they  say,  even  in  the  houses 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  A  few  dukes  and 
peers  dine  more  artistically.  I  will  drop 
in  and  take  a  look  at  them  by-and-by. 

Some  few  great  fites  are  still  given  at 
the  ch&teau;  but  not  many.  The  music 
there  is  pretty  good. 

Beaumarchais,  who  before  he  became  a 
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politician,  was  a  distinguished  performer 
on  the  harp,  is  no  longer  to  be  heard  at 
the  palace,  but  the  count  goes  wild  about 
Garat  The  court  balls  are  charming. 
They  dance  gavottes  and  minuets,  and 
sometimes  even  a  dance  called  the  cha- 
conne,  derived  from  the  ballet  of  the  opera, 
for  stately  dances  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
The  queen,  being  a  native  of  Austria,  has 
introduced  the  waltz,  and  several  Hunga- 
rian dances,  to  the  grand  scandal  of  the 
old  fogies.  In  other  respects  the  court  at 
the  ch&teau  can  be  hardlv  said  to  amuse 
itself.  It  is  preoccupiea  with  politics. 
The  great  social  interest  is  at  the  Tria- 
non. 

The  Little  Trianon  is  a  sort  of  earthly 
paradise  in  miniature.  A  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  fuss  has  been  made  about 
this  graceful  fancy  of  the  queen's,  which, 
as  royal  fancies  go,  is  not  expensive.  It 
is  a  vision  of  Watteau's  realized  by  a  rich 
and  charming  woman ;  it  is  c^dra  comique 
incarnate ;  it  is  foolishly  and  divinely  fas- 
cinating. 

The  little  palace  is  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
has  a  little  theatre,  and  a  temple  to  Cupid. 

After  passing  through  the  antechamber 
we  come  to  the  dining-room,  wainscotted 
with  oak,  thence  to  the  little  salon  adorned 
with  scenes  of  shepherd  life,  and  so  into 
the  great  salon  with  its  swarms  of  pink 
cupids,  its  blue  draperies,  and  its  crystal 
chandelier. 

Here  is  the  park  and  —  a  great  novelty 
— an  English  garden.  What  a  difference 
between  it  and  the  stately  gardens  that  Le 
Ndtre  has  laid  out  at  the  ch&teau  1  Here 
are  no  trim-cut  trees,  looking  like  judges 
in  peruques.  Here  are  no  straight  walks 
bordered  with  ivy,  no  frigid  statues  cast- 
ing their  shadows  on  damp  turf.  Here 
everything  is  a  surprise.  The  walks  wind 
in  and  out,  streams  suddenly  appear, 
crossed  by  Chinese  bridges,  made  by 
trunks  of  trees  cunningly  interwoven  to- 
gether; the  lawns  are  green,  over  which 
exotic  trees  stretch  forth  their  varied  foli- 
age, the  spruces  of  China,  the  pine-trees 
of  Arabia,  the  larches  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

The  belvidere  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hillock  in  the  park,  and  near  it  are  the 
farm  buildings.  The  dairy,  the  school, 
the  mill,  and  the  temple  to  Love.  Ah ! 
what  a  charming  spot!  Here  the  queen 
walks  and  rests,  drinks  milk,  eats  curd, 
makes  cream-cheeses,  wears  pink  or  blue 
fercaUj  and  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
bluebells  or  cornflowers. 

Her  dearest  friends  are  there  for  com- 


pany. There  is  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
there  the  Princess  de  Polignac,  and  her 
favorites  among  the  gentlemen.  Count 
Adh^mar,  Count  Palastron,  and  M.  de 
Vaudreuil. 

All  conform  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world  to  this  elegant  caprice  of  the  queen's, 
who,  weary  of  gaiety,  masked  balls,  sleigh- 
ing parties,  and  amusing  intrigues,  has 
now  taken  a  fancy  to  play  shepherdess 
after  the  pattern  of  those  in  Horian.  All 
her  guests  wear  village  costumes  —  the 
royal  princes  and  princesses  even  take 
their  share  in  these  elegant  and  innocent 
diversions. 

The  king  is  the  village  miller.  He 
may  be  seen  carrying  on  his  back  heavy 
sacks  of  grain  and  flour.  His  strength  is 
herculean.  The  queen  is  milkmaid,  and 
serves  out  her  milk  to  the  good  villagers 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Monsieur,  that  is,  the  Count  de  Pro- 
vence, is  the  schoolmaster,  and  teaches 
little  boys  from  the  neighboring  villages. 
He  is  particularly  delighted  with  this 
travesty,  and  as  he  has  always  had  a  taste 
for  letters,  and  a  dash  of  the  pedagogue 
in  his  disposition,  he  plays  his  part  with 
wonderful  success.  One  day  a  boy  too 
young  to  have  learned  respect  for  royalty, 
nung  a  paper  pellet  across  the  room, 
which  hit  the  prince  full  in  the  face.  His 
Highness  rose  and  seized  the  delinquent 
by  the  ears. 

"  Ah !  Monseigneur,"  cried  the  boy, 
"  you  are  only  making  believe  teach  school, 
have  mercy,  and  only  make  believe  to  whip 
me!" 

Another  time  a  page  having  an  impor- 
tant letter  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  his 
Highness,  carried  it  to  the  school.  Mon- 
sieur took  the  letter,  and  then  turning  to 
his  scholars  said :  **Stand  up,  little  boys; 
that  is  only  proper  when  a  gentleman 
comes  into  the  schoolroom."  The  page, 
much  tickled  at  what  he  thought  a  joke, 
burst  out  laughing,  on  which  Monsieur 
said  again :  **  You  may  sit  down,  little  boys. 
I  see  that  the  gentleman  is  nothing  but  a 
ninny." 

The  schoolmaster  of  the  Trianon  one 
day  gave  his  pupils  the  fable  of  "  The 
Cricket  and  the  Ant "  to  put  into  prose. 
Here  is  one  of  the  compositions,  which 
he  kept  and  used  to  show  afterwards  when 
king  of  France  to  his  intimates. 

"The  Cricket  sang  so  well  that  she 
never  cared  to  work,  so  when  winter  came 
she  had  nothing  laid  by.  She  went  to  the 
Ant,  her  neighbor,  and  begged  her  to  lend 
her  something  to  eat,  and  she  promised  to 
give  it  back  again.    The  Ant  made  fun  of 
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her,  but  another  little  animal,  called  the 
little  beast  of  the  good  God,  gave  her  half 
of  what  she  had,  saying  :  '  Since  you  can 
sing  so  well,  you  must  sing  me  a  pretty 
song/  " 

**  Little  boy,"  said  the  prince  to  his  pu- 
pil, "you  may  never  show  so  much  talent 
as  La  Fontaine,  but  you  have  certainly  a 
kinder  heart." 

The  evenings  at  the  Trianon  are  very 
gay,  and  are  unrestrained  by  ceremony. 
They  play  on  the  harpsichord,  they  sing 
Carat's  songs,  they  talk  a  little  scandal, 
not  much,  however.  Sometimes  stories 
are  told  of  gaiety  or  gallantry,  but  they 
would  have  seemed  insipidly  virtuous  to 
the  queen  of  Navarre.  Madrigals  are 
also  written  to  the  queen :  — 

I  seek  in  verse  to  celebrate  the  beauty  I  adore, 

I  think  of  it,  rethink  of  it,  in  vain ; 
My  happy  heart  with  thought  of  it  so  idly 
runneth  o'er, 
My  mind  cannot  find  words  to  weave  the 
strain. 

Sometimes  they  even  presume  to  write 
epigrams  on  cruel  ladies.  Here  is  a  spec- 
imen :  — 

You  have  sworn  me  love  eternal, 

Often,  lady  fair ; 
And  the  vows  you  swore  as  often 

Sailed  away  on  air. 
I  know  it  too  well,  loveliest, 

And  if  the  air  were  slow. 
You'd  agitate  vour  gilded  fan, 
And  make  them  faster  go. 

And  before  they  separate  for  the  night 
after  these  pleasures,  they  wind  up  —  let 
me  whisper  it  lest  it  encourage  evil  tastes 
in  Paris  beer-shops  in  1889 —  with  onion 
soup. 

PART   II. 

Shall  I  be  forced  to  go  all  over  Paris 
on  foot  in  this  year  1789?  Paris  in  1789 
has  of  course  no  tramways,  and  has  no 
longer  any  omnibuses.  No  more  omni- 
buses in  Paris  ?  No  more  f  What  can 
I  mean  ?  Did  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
said.  There  are  as  yet  no  omnibuses  in 
Paris  ?  Not  at  all  —  I  have  made  no 
blunder. 

It  was  Pascal,  he  of  the  "Lettres  Pro- 
vingales,"  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  omnibuses  in  Paris.  He  im- 
parted his  idea  to  the  Duke  dc  Roanner, 
who  put  it  into  practice.  The  first  line 
ran  from  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine  to  the 
Luxembourg,  and  along  the  Rue  Saint 
Honors  to  the  Place  Royale. 

These  pioneer  omnibuses  were  soon 
given  up  ;  in  1789  there  is  no  trace  left  of 
them. 
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Instead  I  can  find  plenty  of  hackney 
coaches.  They  are  heavy,  cumbersome, 
ill  built,  and  have  each  a  pair  of  horses. 
The  drivers  are  all  in  rags,  but  a  few  wear 
old  dress  liveries  in  tatters.  There  are 
also  a  few  tape-culs  (one-horse  vehicles 
without  springs)  and  also  a  sort  of  cab- 
riolet  hung  very  high  upon  large  wheels 
like  those  in  Naples ;  and  there  are  plenty 
of  sedan-chairs,  some  of  them  very  lux- 
urious and  borne  by  well-dressed,  stout 
chairmen.  There  are  a  few  coucous^  but 
as  yet  these  are  not  in  all  their  glory. 

In  1789  the  Parisians  had  no  prescience 
of  M.  Haussmann,  but  instinctively  their 
souls  longed  for  him.  A  distinguished 
architect,  M.  Dewailly,  is  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  my  visit  about  to  exhibit,  with 
the  king's  permission,  in  the  salon  of  the 
Louvre,  a  project  for  laying  out  the  streets 
of  Paris  afresh,  almost  like  that  of  our 
Baron  Haussmann. 

Alas  !  in  1789  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  were  surrounded 
by  a  net-work  of  disreputable  streets,  the 
haunt  of  cut-throats,  thieves,  and  burglars. 

Near  the  Hotel  de  Ville  there  are 
some  peasants*  cottages,  with  their  dung- 
hills and  their  pigs  wallowing  in  the  mire ; 
while  geese  splash  and  cackle  in  the  gut- 
ters. 

The  Tower  of  Saint  Jacques  can  hardly 
be  seen,  so  surrounded  is  it  by  tall  houses 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie. 
N6tre  Dame  is  in  the  middle  of  the  very 
worst  sink  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
open  space  before  its  doors  is  full  of  sec- 
ond-hand clothes-dealers  and  men  selling 
old  iron. 

There  is  no  quay  on  the  Place  de  Grfeve, 
and  if  the  Seine  rises  ever  so  little  Paris 
is  in  danger  of  an  inundation. 

The  public  drive  is  along  what  was  then 
called  the  Grand  Cours,  but  subsequently, 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es.  The 
Champs  Elys^es  is  a  kind  of  wood,  where 
skittle-players  and  football-players  play 
games  with  one  another.  Private  equi- 
pages drive  in  that  part  of  the  wood  which 
runs  back  of  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Honor^.  The  Cours  de  la 
Reine  is  separated  from  the  Champs 
Elys^es  by  a  ditch,  where  those  who  play 
cochonnet  (an  old-fashioned  village  ball- 
game)  come  to  amuse  themselves. 

There  are  gates  between  the  Place 
Louis  Quinze  and  Chaillot.  They  are 
guarded  by  Swiss,  who  have  the  privilege 
of  selling  beer,  wine,  coffee,  lemonade, 
fried  cakes,  and  who  even  cook  hot  dishes 
on  fSte-days  and  on  Sundays. 

The  public  gardens  are  the  Tuileries, 
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the  Luxembourg,  the  Infanta's  Garden  at 
the  Louvre,  the  Arsenal,  the  garden  of  the 
Soubise  in  the  Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois, 
and  the  garden  of  the  Temple  behind 
Ndtre  Dame. 

There  is  a  scientific  curiosity  to  be 
seen  in  the  Infanta^s  Garden.  It  is  M.  de 
Berni^res*s  burning-glass.  It  is  made  of 
two  concave  glasses,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
the  space  between  which  is  filled  up  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pints  of  spirits  of 
wine.  The  rays  of  the  sun  concentrating 
themselves  in  this  focus  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  heat  that  gold  and  even  dia- 
monds have  been  melted  there. 

The  Pont  Neuf  is  not  quite  what  it 
used  to  be  in  the  davs  when  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  there  killed  the  monkey  of  a 
famous  juggler,  but  it  is  still  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  vehicles,  and  the  bridge 
most  crossed  by  men  of  business. 

The  Pont  Neuf  may  be  compared  to  the 
heart  in  the  animal  system.  It  is  the 
centre  of  circulation.  Police  agents  take 
their  stand  there,  and  expect  to  arrest  the 
men  who  are  *'  wanted  **  by  them.  If  they 
do  not  find  them  there  they  go  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  openings  to  the 
bridge  are  a  great  place  for  camelots^ 
i,e.y  the  cheap  Jacks  of  that  period,  and 
likewise  for  recruiting  sergeants,  who  em- 
ploy all  sorts  of  arts  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary, and  the  statue  of  Henri  Quatre 
looks  down  with  a  complaisant  smile  on 
all  this  fraud  and  hurly-burly. 

It  is  said  that  an  Englishman  not  long 
since  walked  a  whole  day  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  offering  to  sell  brand-new  crowns, 
(that  is  six-franc  pieces)  for  eizhty  sous 
each.  He  had  made  a  bet  that  ne  would 
not  find  a  customer,  and  he  won. 

But  the  real  centre  of  Parisian  life  in 
1789  I  know  to  be  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  Palais  Royal  that  1  am  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  is  cold  and  melancholy, 
frigid  as  it  is  with  classic  beauty.  But 
though  I  knew  that  the  Palais  Royal  of 
the  past  was  very  different,  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  eyes. 

Architecturally  it  is  little  changed. 
The  arcades  are  the  same,  and  some  of  the 
celebrated  cafSs,  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure  is  a  sort  of  circus,  around  which 
are  several  cafis  chantants.  Opposite  the 
Cafd  de  la  Rotunda  (which  in  1889  is  still 
there)  are  wooden  galleries,  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  more  permanent  ones.  There 
are  no  wooden  benches,  as  in  our  own  day, 
but  stone  benches  run  from  one  arcade  to 
another.  It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  in  spite  of  the  non-discovery  of  gas 


or  of  electric  light  the  Palais  Royal  is  a 
blaze  of  light  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Under  the  arcades  jewellers  display 
their  wares,  behind  the  little  panes  of 
narrow  windows,  which  glitter,  however, 
like  the  stars.  Here  are  long  chains 
of  watches,  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
watches  by  wholesale,  rings  of  all  kinds; 
diamond  or  rhine-stone  earrings,  snuff- 
boxes, gold-mounted  work-boxes,  things 
that  constitute  modem  bric-k-brac,  filigree 
jewelry,  gold,  silver,  or  enamelled  cups  01 
antique  shapes,  with  ebony  handles. 

The  drapers  and  mercers  have  rich 
stuffs  hanging  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
fioor  of  their  establishments,  and  those 
who  pass  them  finger  them  —  not  always 
with  clean  hands. 

There  are  restaurants,  caf^s,  and  eating- 
stands.  Drinking  and  eating  go  on  at  all 
hours,  street  musicians  are  endeavoring 
to  charm  those  who  are  sitting  at  dinner, 
and  beggars  are  imploring  charity  with  a 
nasal  whine. 

In  the  garden  and  under  the  arcades  is 
a  singular  and  promiscuous  crowd. 

Dandies  dressed  in  silk  elbow  vaga- 
bonds swarming  with  vermin.  An  En- 
glish family,  all  agape  with  curiosity, 
encounters  a  party  of  Turks  wearing  enor- 
mous turbans,  who  pretend  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  anything  around  them. 

The  basements  are  lighted  as  well  as 
,the  shops  on  the  ground  fioor.  In  them 
are  the  kitchens,  whence  an  odorous 
steam  floats  up  into  the  garden,  barbers* 
shops,  and  caves  of  harmony,  where  danc- 
ing and  singing  are  going  on,  and  general 
deoauchery. 

The  caf^s,  which  are  numerous,  are 
astoundingly  cheap,  compared  with  the 
prices  of  our  own  day.  At  the  Trois 
Frferes  Provenceaux  (which  still  keeps  up 
its  name  and  its  reputation),  I  can  get  six 
dishes  for  three  francs  —  a  demi  ecu. 
Young  men  of  fashion  sit  on  chairs  at 
their  ease  in  the  garden,  staring  at  the 
women  through  their  glasses,  eating  ices, 
and  reading  the  gazettes,  for  the  place  is 
as  bright  as  day.  The  news  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  is  discussed.  There 
are  disputes,  and  quarrels,  and  reconcilia- 
tions. 

There  is  much  that  goes  on  nightly  in 
the  arcades,  galleries,  and  passages  of  the 
Palais  Royal  that  may  well  be  suffered 
to  pass  as  much  as  possible  into  oblivion. 
It  is  an  open  market-place  for  all  the  vices. 
Debauchery  takes  no  pains  to  hide  itself. 
It  is  there  on  its  own  ground. 

In  1789  the  Boulevards  ran  almost  en- 
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tirely  round  Paris.  No  walk  could  be 
more  amusing.  There  were  the  open-air 
theatres,  and  innumerable  little  open 
stalls.  The  Boulevard  to  the  south  was 
the  most  salubrious,  but  the  least  fre- 
quented. It  had  four  rows  of  trees,  and 
was  unusually  well  paved,  with  a  broad 
sidewalk. 

If  you  like  we  will  take  a  peep  into  the 
salons  of  the  period.  They  are  very  bril- 
liant and  very  numerous,  but  how  different 
from  those  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  were  given  over  to  pedagogic  dis- 
cussions of  literature ! 

The  time  is  past  when  the  grande  af- 
faire was  a  pretty  copy  of  verses,  a  society 
scandal,  or  a  passage  at  arms.  There  are 
grave  anxieties  in  the  air,  and  serious 
words  on  serious  subjects  on  the  lips  of 
beauty. 

Yet  we  will  look  into  one  salon  consid- 
ered very  select,  where  old  traditions  are 
kept  up  still.  It  is  that  of  Madame  de 
Sabran,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
admission. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  of  the  court 
circle,  but  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  proofs 
of  literary  talent,  which  shall  be  free  from 
all  taint  of  the  subjects  of  the  day. 

Madame  de  Sabran^s  guests,  Duke 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  Count  Louis  de 
Narbonne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers, 
for  example,  do  not  like  to  hear  anvthing 
which  announces  the  near  approach  of  a 
coming  storm. 

Some  of  these  great  nobles  do  not  ut- 
terly disdain  sympathy  with  the  new  ideas. 
Many  are  openly  Voltairians.  But  the 
mocking,  frivolous  spirit  of  old  France  is 
not  extinct  in  them.  They  persist  in 
being  gay.  They  laugh  at  bourgeois  par* 
venus  and  their  pretensions.  Messieurs 
de  Sdgur  and  de  Boufflers  are  cocks  of 
the  walk  in  this  salon. 

At  Madame  de  Sabran's  they  affect  the 
manners  of  the  Regency,  the  women  rous;e 
openly,  and  stick  little  patches  —  aes 
mouches  assassines  —  round  the  corners  of 
their  mouths.  The  men  wear  coats  em- 
broidered with  silk,  or  gold  and  silver, 
with  swords  and  costly  lace. 

In  contrast  with  this  last  refuge  of  an- 
tique elegance  here  is  another  salon  which 
has  been  almost  turned  into  a  club,  —  that 
of  Dupont.  Mirabeau,  Target,  Roederer, 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  may  be  seen 
there  discussing  the  most  startling  cur- 
rent questions  of  the  day.  But  even  there 
they  never  utter  the  word  republic.  They 
only  look  forward  to  reforms  under  a  mon- 
archy. Dupont*s  salon  is  not  a  place  to 
find  much  amusement  in. 
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We  will  go  in  search  of  something  more 
lively,  and  shall  find  it  in  the  Rue  Chau- 
tereine,  in  the  small  but  elegant  abode  of 
Julia  Talma,  wife  of  a  young  actor  who  is 
becoming  famous.  We  are  announced. 
We  pass  into  a  great  square  room  in  which 
we  see,  with  great  surprise,  all  that  artistic 
taste  in  furniture  which  belongs  to  our 
own  day.  There  are  old  Flemish  tapes- 
tries, ancient  arms,  yataghans,  with  their 
hilts  adorned  with  jewels,  ivories,  and 
goldsmiths*  work  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
Chinese  and  Japanese  objects  of  art,  —  all 
a  century  earlier  than  our  own  house-dec- 
orative mania. 

All  the  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
celebrities  of  Paris  in  1789  meet  at  Julia 
Talma*s.  The  talk  is  sprightly,  sensible, 
and  gay.  There  is  music,  but  not  too 
much  of  it.  Madame  Talma  manages  her 
salon  with  admirable  tact.  She  has  a 
friend  who  has  a  rival  salon,  Madame 
Condorcet,  in  whose  rooms  foreign  celeb- 
rities are  sure  to  be  found,  —  Tom  Paine, 
Mackintosh,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  so 
on.  Among  them  are  sometimes  queer 
characters  not  above  suspicion.  Ma- 
dame Condorcet's  company  is  a  little 
mixed. 

We  make  our  bow  to  this  lady,  very 
charming  in  herself,  and  take  our  way  to 
Madame  Necker's.  Though  born  a  bour- 
geoise,  and  wife  of  a  bourgeois,  Madame 
Necker  receives  the  very  greatest  people 
in  France.  Her  salon  and  that  of  Ma- 
dame de  Beauharnais  are  considered  the 
height  of  everything  in  Paris. 

The  wife  of  the  minister  of  finance  (in 
1789  we  call  him  the  comptroller-general) 
is  a  little  disposed  to  give  the  first  place 
to  her  daughter,  who  will  in  a  short  time 
be  Madame  de  StaSl. 

She  who  will  one  day  write  "  Corinne  " 
is  now  a  young  girl,  very  far  from  good- 
looking,  with  a  harsh,  masculine  face, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  pimples,  and  a 
voice  which  has  in  it  unpleasant  tones. 

One  is  surprised  at  first  to  see  her  doing 
the  honors  of  the  salon,  for  her  manners 
are  awkward  and  brusque^  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  timidity.  But  talk  to  her,  and  at 
once  you  will  perceive  the  superiority  of 
her  mtellect.  Her  sayings,  which  are 
everywhere  quoted  in  Paris,  are  sharp, 
shrewd,  deep-sighted,  and  sometimes 
cruel.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  on 
any  subject,  and  some  one  having  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  on  the  freedom  of 
her  conversation  at  her  age,  was  answered  : 
"  What  would  be  the  good  of  my  being 
udy  if  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  talking 
like  a  man  ?  " 
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Madame  de  Beauharnais's  salon,  like 
Madame  Necker's,  is  open  to  celebrities 
of  all  sorts.  She  is  not  Josephine,  but  her 
husband's  near  relation.  A  very  singular 
person  always  assists  Madame  de  Beau- 
harnais  to  ^o  the  honors.  This  is  the 
Chevalier  de  Cubi^res,  a  poetaster  of  the 
period,  and  the  butt  of  society.  He  be- 
came afterwards  a  Terrorist,  and  died  in 
poverty  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Then  there  is  the  blue-stocking  salon  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  who  has  become  old 
and  eUvote^  and  then  there  are  the  parties 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  For  many 
years  they  were  noted  for  their  brilliancy, 
and  their  free  and  easy  manners,  almost  as 
devoid  of  decency  as  of  etiquette,  but 
since  the  duke  has  taken  up  the  new  ideas 
they  have  a  political  complexion,  and  such 
very  grave  matters  are  discussed  that 
they  are  no  longer  amusing. 

There  were  clubs  too  at  that  day  in 
Paris  —  not  clubs  like  that  subsequently 
of  the  Jacobins,  but  social  clubs  like  those 
of  our  own  day.  There  was  the  Army 
Club,  "The"  Club,  which  was  political, 
the  Ball-players*  Club,  the  Chess  Club, 
the  Art  Salon,  and  lastly,  the  Club  of  the 
American  QoXoxvj {SocUti des  Colons  Ami" 
ricains). 

The  races  of  1789  take  place  in  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  are  under  the 
patronage  of  M.  le  Comte  d*  Artois.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  attend  the  races  in  top- 
coats {tape-cuts  the  tailors  call  them)  and 
as  mucii  as  possible  in  the  fashion  of 
Englishmen.  The  tape-cuts  are  without 
trimming  of  any  kind,  and  are  worn  with 
grey  jockey  caps. 

The  races  take  place  April  10  and  Octo- 
ber 10.  They  are  not  much  patronized 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  lower  classes. 
Nor  are  they  very  popular  among  the 
women. 

No  horse  can  run  unless  it  has  been 
proved  that  he  was  born  and  bred  in 
France,  but  the  trainers  and  the  jockeys 
are  English.  The  nobles  bet  with  the 
rich  bourgeois,  but  there  is  not  a  sign  of 
bookmakers. 

There  are  plenty  of  theatres.  The  Op^- 
ra,  the  Op^ra  Comique,  the  Com^die 
Fran^aise,  and  the  Comddie  Italienne  take 
the  lead,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  oth- 
ers. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin 
(burnt  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Commune) 
was  built  about  this  time  in  sixty-eight 
days  by  Lenoir,  the  architect  of  the  queen. 
It  was  excessively  aristocratic  and  exclu- 
sive.    It  was  entirely  divided  into  boxes, 


each  owned  by  some  great  nobleman,  who 
fitted  it  up  luxuriously,  according  to  his 
taste.  In  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
there  was  said  to  be  a  bed  ! 

The  costumes  worn  at  the  opera  are 
very  dicolletis^  and  very  bright  colors  are 
worn,  both  by  men  and  women.  For  while 
it  is  proper  to  go  to  the  races  as  an  En- 

flishman,  at  the  opera  the  style  must  be 
'rench. 

The  authors  of  dramas  are  very  poorly 
paid,  and  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
receive  only  from  seven  to  nine  thousand 
francs  a  year.  I  ventured  to  hint  to  one 
of  the  managers  that  it  was  possible  that 
one  hundred  years  from  that  time  a  great 
singer  named  Adelina  Patti  might  receive 
twenty  thousand  francs  for  one  night's  per- 
formance. He  stared  at  me,  and  believed 
me  out  of  my  mind. 

At  the  Th^itre  Fran^ais,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  Talma  is  playing,  and 
exciting  great  jealousy  among  his  brother 
actors.  He  is  not  tall,  but  well  made ;  he 
has  features  clear-cut  like  a  cameo,  brilliant 
eyes,  commanding  gestures,  a  deep  but 
musical  voice,  and  he  soothes  and  excites, 
arouses  and  charms.  He  is  delightful  in 
private  life,  but  not  sociable  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  not  yet  the  greatest  actor  of 
his  time,  but  before  long  he  will  be. 

In  the  minor  theatres  it  is  the  fashion 
to  sing  more  nonsense  than  even  in  1889. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen  :  — 

Do  you  see  that  big  Colas  ? 
Mirlababibobette 
Big  Colas  ? 
He  wants  to  know  if  Colinette 
Mirbabi,  Sarlabibo,  Mirlabibabobabette 
Surbabiboba 
Will  marry  him.     Ha  1  ha ! 

Sometimes  great  people  visit  the  minor 
theatres  for  a  joke.  In  one  of  them  the 
queen,  smelling  the  temporary  savor  of 
some  cabbage  soup  that  was  being  served 
on  the  stage,  had  a  bowl  of  it  brought  up 
to  her  box,  and  shared  it  with  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe. 

Performances  at  all  the  theatres  begin 
and  end  early,  the  audience  going  home  to 
supper.  There  are  no  seats  in  Xh^  par- 
terre^ everybody  stands,  and  when  it  gets 
angry  it  is  terrible. 

There  are  quantities  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  The  three  principal  are  L4 
yournal  de  Paris,  La  Gazette  de  France, 
and  La  Gazette  dc  Hollande,  The  Moni- 
teur  has  recently  been  established,  and  is 
a  little  sheet  of  advanced  opinions.  It  is 
said  to  be  conducted  by  Condorcet  and 
I  Brissot. 
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The  Punch  or  Charivari  of  that  day  is 
called  Salmigondis, 

To  turn  to  the  fashions  of  1789,  We 
will  begin  with  the  ladies'  coiffures.  They 
are  outrageous.  The  caricatures  of  the 
time  tell  of  heads  being  dressed  to  resem- 
ble frigates,  but  I  dare  not  vouch  for  this. 
It  may  be  caricature.* 

There  are  new  fashions  in  caps  of  all 
kinds ;  caps  d  la  Gertrude,  which  imitate 
those  of  peasant  women;  caps  aux  sen- 
iiments  repliis  (/.  tf.,  caps  of  repressed 
feelings)  and  of  the  "slave  emancipated," 
etc.,  etc. 

Bonnets  are  worn  only  by  great  ladies 
and  wealthy  bourgeoises.  They  are  com- 
monly straw,  tall  in  the  crown,  and 
trimmed  with  silk,  ribbon,  and  lace.  Em- 
erald green,  intermixed  with  very  bright 
pink,  is  extremely  fashionable.  It  is 
proper  in  public  to  carry  a  fan  in  one 
hand,  and  a  little  velvet  mask  in  the  other, 
which,  however,  is  rarely  put  on* 

The  out-door  dress  is  generally  plain. 
At  home  ladies  wear  loose  wrappers,  the 
most  elegant  are  white,  or  very  bright 
canary  color,  or  apple-green. 

Men  think  it  good  taste  to  dress  simply 
in  the  street,  in  dark  cloth,  after  the  En- 
glish fashion,  soot-color  {suie  des  chemi- 
nies  de  Londres)  is  very  fashionable.  The 
hats  are  tall,  tapering,  and  have  a  silver 
buckle  in  the  middle  of  their  ribbon. 

Small-clothes  are  of  nankeen,  or  nan- 
keen color,  openine  at  the  sides  with  seven 
pearl  buttons.  White  stockings  it  is  not 
good  taste  to  wear  on  the  street;  they 
should  be  white  with  blue  stripes.  Men 
carry  muffs  occasionally,  as  well  as  the 
ladies. 

It  is  the  correct  thing  to  carry  two 
watches,  and  to  hold  in  the  hand  a  bamboo 
cane  with  a  gold  knob,  or  one  of  porcelain. 
Dandies  carry  the  cane  up  to  the  shoul- 
der like  a  musket. 

Besides  soot-color,  coats  are  made  of 
apple-green  stuff,  bottle-green,  dead-leaf, 
and  beef -blood.  This  last,  sang  de  bceuf, 
is  quite  the  rage.  It  is  worn  with  a  white 
silk  waistcoat,  and  small-clothes  made  of 
satin  of  an  untranslatable  color,  tete  de 
nigre.  The  shirt-bosoms  and  the  cufiEs 
arc  trimmed  with  lace.  If  boots  are  worn 
they  must  be  of  soft  leather.  Yellow  top- 
boots  are  fashionable,  but  only  the  most 
advanced  dandies  can  venture  to  wear 
them. 

The  hair  is  commonly  powdered,  but 

*  It  is  true,  however.  Madame  d'Aberkirck  de- 
scribes such  a  coi£fure  on  the  head  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. —  Translator. 


some  men  of  high  rank  have  given  up 
powder,  and  have  their  hair  simply  tied 
behind  with  a  black  ribbon. 

Little  boys  are  dressed  like  sailors, 
partly  because  that  costume  is  worn  by 
Monseigneur  the  Dauphin. 

What  would  you  say  to  me  if  I  left  Paris 
without  seeing  the  Bastille? 

That  mysterious  prison  is  now  only 
guarded  bvdbout  two  dozen  old  soldiers. 
One  may  Se  permitted  in  1789  to  visit  the 
dungeons,  for  there  is  nobody  there. 
Prisoners  pay  pretty  high  for  their  board 
and  lodging,  but  apart  from  the  expense 
of  living  they  are  not  badly  fed.  At  this 
moment  there  are  only  eleven  of  them. 
One  is  a  plump  little  man,  very  polite,  and 
very  gentle,  who  can  never  be  got  to  pro- 
nounce an  unwary  word.  He  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Sade. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  garrison 
in  Paris.  The  Swiss  in  their  red  uniforms 
are  at  Versailles,  and  the  brilliant  and 
faithful  j^/ir^x  du  corps  (body-guards)  are 
there  too. 

The  Gardes  Frangaises  are  entrusted 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  cap- 
ital. Their  regiment,  reorganized  by  Louis 
XVI.  in  1777,  contains  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  men.  Some 
are  fusileers,  some  grenadiers.  All  wear 
a  white  uniform  with  blue  trimmings.  The 
fusileers  wear  cocked  hats,  the  grenadiers 
bear-skins.  The  Gardes  Frangaises  form 
part  of  the  royal  household.  They  are 
the  flower  of  the  army,  par  excellence.  In 
time  of  war  they  have  the  singular  privi- 
lege of  choosing  their  post  This  regi- 
ment is  much  permeated  by  the  new  ideas. 
The  officers  are  all  of  the  purest  blood  of 
the  nobility,  and  th«  non-commissioned 
officers  are  often  of  the  best  bourgeois 
families.  The  soldiers  never  keep  their 
family  names.  They  take  those  of  flow- 
ers,—  Fair  Rose,  Fine  Tulip,  May-flower, 
etc.  Thev  are  in  the  highest  order  as  to 
dress  ana  equipments,  and  walk  with  a 
brisk  step,  twirling  their  moustaches. 
Ver^  little  can  be  said  for  their  morality, 
or  in  such  matters  for  their  sense  of 
honor. 

But  it  is  in  the  Halles  (or  great  market- 
place of  Paris)  that  the  lower  class  of  the 
Parisians  appears  in  all  its  glory.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  Halles. 

There  is  the  Butter  Halle,  and  the  Fish 
Halle,  the  Marchd  des  Proubaires,  and  the 
market  for  green  stuff,  and  the  potato- 
market  under  a  large  shed,  and  the  flower- 
market,  covering  in  all  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand square  yards. 
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There  is  nothiog  lo  shelter  the  provif^-  ^.thPT-j^^ev"''  """'" 
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except  immense  red  umbrellas.     The  mar-  j,j   these  days  of  many  biographies  — 
Itet-women  (damei  de  la  Halle)  have   all  ,u(oand  other  — bristling  with  personal- 
sorts    of   privileges.     They   wait   on    the  (i^g   ^„^  private   gossip,  to   say   of   any 
queen  with  theircongratulatioas  when  she  resh   addition  to  their  number  that  it  is 
Ijecomes  a  mother,  and  on  the  king  when  jmioenlly  "racy"  might  easily  conveya 
he  begins  his  reign  ;  they  figure  in  many  vrong  impression,   and    encouraee   false 
Parisian  ceremonies,  as  they  continue  lo  mpes.    And  yet  that  much-abused  epithet 
doeven  up  to  l88g,  and  probably  will  lo  g  precisely  applicable  to  the  memoir  of 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  fom  Poole  —  Coleridge's,  Wordsworth's, 
Sometimes  they    are  verj-   pretty,   but  ;^mb'3,  everybody's  Tom  Poole — which 
rarely  decently  polite.     Some  boast  that  i^a   just   been   given   us  by  Mrs.   Henry 
they' have   belonged   to   the    Halle   from  5andford,  herself  one  of  that  remarkable 
mother  todaughlersincethetimeof  Saint  Somersetshire   family.*      She  has  to  tell 
Louis.    They  have  an  especial  vocabulary,  ,f  many  persons,  such  as  those  just  men- 
called   the  dictionnairt  poissard.     Their  joned,  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
abuse  is  occasionally  sublime.    Alliiera'  joij  words,"   because  of  their    literary 
tion  plays  a  great  part  in  their  invectives,  mportance ;  and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
Let  us  go  up  lo  one  of  them.    There  is  a  ,ay  that  the  peculiar  charm  of  her  narra- 
sickening  smell  of  cod&sh.     Housekeep-  jve  is  due  even  more  to  the  bit  of  unfa- 
ers,  grisetles,   soldiers,  and   well-dressed  uiljar  English  scenery  among  which  her 
roen  are  swarming  round  the   fish-stalls.  :haracters  move,  and  which  did  so  much 
A  young  girl  timidly  comes  up  to  a  stout,  :o  direct  their  genius  and  even  to  mould 
red-faced  woman.  their  characters.     The   book  is  racy  — 
"  Madame,  how  much  do  you  ask  for  oecause  it  is  "  racy  of  the  soil."    Mrs. 
this  eel  ?  "  Sandford  here  and  there  betrays  a  slight 
"Onelivreforyou,  my  Venus  of  love."  nervousness  lest  by  letting  in  the  light  of 
"  No  —  ten  sous."  jay  upon  her  beloved  Somersetshire  hills 
"Ten  sous!     Do  you  suppose  I  stole  md  coombs  she  should  be  inviting  the 
it?    Get  home  with  you  I    I  wishtheboys  irrepressible  tourist,  and  endangering  for 
were  out  of  school.     I'd  make  them  run  nU  time  the  quiet  and  loneliness  which 
after  you — you  baggage  I    Ah,  well,  my  now  add  to  the  charm  of  the  Quantock 
little  love  —  you  may  have  it  after  all  for  country.     Not  that  she  is  sellish.like  the 
ten  sous  !  "  literary  gentleman  who  objected  to  Chau- 
The  sound  of  a  violin  is  heard.     A  man  cer's  being  modernized  because  he  wished 
is  singing  in  the  street.    What  does  he  to  keep  the  poet  "for  himself  and  a  few 
sing  ?     You  might  guess  beforehand.  friends,"  —  only  she  confesses,  with  much 
,.,,,,        ■       ,   ,  reason,  that  the  solitude  and  the  uutrod- 
La  boulangire,  d  ?"''!'"»;"'  ?  denness  of  the  Quaatocks  have  a  fascina- 

I  arrivons  de  1  Autncnc,  ,,  ^,    ■         m       t,      jf     j    »      i 

Si  ie  n'avions  que  ma  vertu  '""■  ^"  "'^"'  '"*'°'     ^^^-  Sandford  clearly 

Je  n'serions  pas  ben  riche.  vois-tu,  knows  and  loves  the  country  she  describes, 

Jen'serionapasbenrichel  and  she  has  the  art  ot  making  her  readers 

know  and  love  it  too.    And  though  some 

And  lastly  as  to  the  police.     The  lieU'  among  these  readers  may  have  heard  for 

tenant  of  police  is  as  powerful  as  a  minis-  [[,e  first  time  through  this  very  book  of 

terof  state,  indeed  more  so.     His  secrel  the  noble  and  public-spirited  tanner  of 

influence   is   almost   boundless.     He  car  Nether  Stowey,  they  will  soon  find  them- 

hush  up  any  matter  he  may  please,  he  can  selves  as  much  interested  in  the  joys  and 

put  any  obnoxious  person  quietlv  out  ol  sorrows  of  the  Poole  family  as  if  they  had 

the  way.     There  are  about  three  hundred  known   them  from    childhood.     And  for 

agents,  called  mottchards,  who  serve  un  (he  future  Nether  Stowey  will  be  hardly 

der  him.     It  is  no  longer  the  custom  tc  \^^^     celebrated     for    having     produced 

beat  the  watch,  but  the  security  of  thi  Thomas  Poole,  than  for  having,  during 

capital,  especially  during    the  hours  o;  twoeventfulyears,  given  shelter  to  Samuel 

darkness,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    Pro  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  drawn  to  its  neigh- 

fessional  thieves  are  numerous  in  propor  borhood   William    and    Dorothy    Words- 

tion  to  the  population.    It  Is  not  pruden  ^orth. 

to  walk  abroad  after  nine  o'clock  in  tht  Coleridge  was  an  inhabitant  of  Stowey 
neighborhood   of    Notre    Dame,  in    thi 

Champs  Elys^es,  or  even  on    the  Boule  •  Tbonu  Poole  and  hit  Fri.ndt.  i™  Hn.  Hntj 

,f^^^^  Siqdioiil.    In  iworolumni  London,  ite. 
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for  nearly  two  years  —  from  the  Christmas 
week  of  1796  till  the  autumn  of  1798.  He 
was  very  low  in  funds  and  in  spirits,  when 
his  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  Thomas 
Poole,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance 
through  friends  in  Bristol,  secured  a  hum- 
ble cottage  then  vacant,  close  to  his  own 
house  and  tan*yard,  and  found  Coleridge, 
with  his  young  wife  and  infant  son.  Hart- 
ley, only  too  willing  to  accept  a  modest 
shelter  near  so  j^ood  a  friend.  The  two 
years  that  followed  were  perhaps  the 
happiest  —  they  were  certainly  the  most 
stimulating  to  his  poetic  genius  —  in  all 
Coleridge's  life.  The  money  question 
was  not  urgent  for  the  time.  Charles 
Lloyd,  the  son  of  the  Birmingham  banker, 
boarded  with  the  Coleridges,  content  to 
share  the  inconveniences  of  what  Cole- 
ridge afterwards  spoke  of  as  the  *'  hovel " 
for  the  sake  of  the  daily  converse  with  his 
marvellous  friend;  and  Poole  and  a  few 
fellow-admirers  of  the  poet  subscribed  a 
yearly  purse  which  further  helped  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Meantime  the 
life  was  healthy  ;  the  surrounding  scenery 
superb  tor  those  who  loved  long  rambles, 
and  Coleridge  was  as  yet  a  never-tiring 
walker.  The  opium  dimculty  was  not  yet 
serious,  though  the  habit  of  taking  tnat 
drug  as  an  antidote  to  rheumatic  pains 
had  certainly  begun  as  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1 796,  if  not  before.  If  its  efiEects 
showed  themselves  at  all  upon  the  poet's 
genius  during  these  years,  it  was  as  yet 
on  the  intellectual  or  imaginative  side, 
rather  than  on  the  moral.  The  enervation 
of  will,  and  the  destruction  of  self-respect, 
were  yet  to  be.  But  in  the  visionary  and 
spiritual  exaltation  of  certain  notable 
poems  of  this  period,  the  dream-land  of 
opium  certainly  seems  discernible.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  unconscious  state 
between  sleep  and  waking  in  which  Cole- 
ridge represents  "  Kubla  Khan  **  as  having 
cone  to  him,  unsought,  at  that  lonely  farm- 
house near  Porlock,  was  due  to  no  other 
cause.  And,  if  so,  the  very  misstatement 
of  Coleridge  on  the  subject  of  the  poem's 
origin  is  one  of  those  many  self-delusions, 
so  often  afterwards  to  recur,  which  are 
among  the  melancholy  results  of  the 
opium  slavery. 

Coleridge  and  his  household  were  set- 
tled in  the  little  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey 
by  Christmas  day,  1796.  A  certain  cheer- 
fulness in  facing  domestic  discomfort  was 
certainly  one  orthe  better  sides  of  Cole- 
ridge's character.  And  in  this,  it  has  been 
well  said,  as  in  some  other  respects,  a 
certain  parallelism  with  Mr.  Micawber  is 
often  noticeable.    Poole  had  rather  dis- 


couraged the  poet  from  making  this  ven- 
ture, when  it  came  to  the  point.  The 
difficulty  of  servants  seemed  even  formid- 
able ;  but  Samuel  Taylor  declared  that 
this  could  be  got  over,  even  as  regarded 
the  preparation  of  their  daily  food.  Om- 
niscience was  always  his  foible,  as  it  was 
of  a  certain  famous  master  of  Trinity,  and 
when  Poole  urged  that  the  only  available 
servant  had  no  experience  that  way,  the 
poet  replied,  *'  As  to  cooking,  I  will  myself 
instruct  the  maid."  On  the  whole  they 
seem  to  have  managed  fairly  well,  among 
them.  Sara  Coleridge,  who  had  probably 
not  been  reared  in  a  school  of  domestic 
idleness,  helped  in  the  cooking  and  in  the 
washing,  and  generally  showed  herself  a 
capable  housewife.  They  were  even  able 
to  entertain  occasional  guests,  especially 
as  the  ever-hospitable  Tom  Poole  and  his 
mother  were  at  hand  to  provide  spare  bed- 
rooms and  other  accommodation.  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  from  Racedown  were 
there  in  the  June  of  the  following  year, 
and  Charles  Lamb  joined  the  party  in 
July,  as  he  has  recorded  in  a  well-known 
letter. 

Out  of  this  pleasant  visit,  when  Cole« 
ridge  and  the  Words  worths  and  Lamb 
spent  their  memorable  week  together, 
arose  the  idea  that  the  two  poets  might 
arrange  a  permanent  companionship  in 
that  delightful  neighborhood.  The  party 
had  roamed  together  over  the  lovely 
Quantock  Hills,  all  except  poor  Coleridge, 
who  was  kept  at  home  with  his  injured 
leg ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  charm  that 
the  richly  wooded  hills  and  coombs  of 
Somersetshire  would  have  for  William 
and  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  For  the  scen- 
ery was  in  every  way  as  beautiful  as  their 
native  Cumberland,  and  yet  quite  differ- 
ent. Why  should  not  the  brother  and 
sister,  who  were  quite  free  to  choose  their 
place  of  abode,  migrate  from  Racedown  to 
the  Quantocks?  Nothing  was  easier,  if 
they  could  only  find  a  home.  Thfs  proved, 
through  happy  accident,  a  simple  matter. 
An  important  family  of  the  district  lying 
between  Nether  Stowey  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  were  the  St.  Alb3ms  of  Alfoxden. 
The  St.  Albyn  of  that  day  was  a  minor, 
and  the  home  farm  was  let  to  a  tenant  w^ho 
did  not  require  the  old  family  mansion  for 
his  own  use.  To  find  a  tenant  for  a  large 
country  house,  with  no  land  attached,  was 
not  an  easy  task.  In  any  case  only  a  nom- 
inal rent  was  to  be  expected  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  nominal  rent  the 
Wordsworths  were  prepared  to  ofifer. 
The  letter  of  agreement  by  which  they 
undertook    to    pay    John     Bartholomew 
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twenty-three   pounds    for    the    furnished  The  common  growth  of  mother  earth, 
house,  furniture,  gardens,  and  stables  dur-  Her  simplest  mirth  and  tears, 
ing  one  year  from  midsummer  to  mid-  revealed  themselves  to  Wordsworth    as 
summer,  is  given  us  by  Mrs.  Sandford.  ^ging  worthy  of  poetic  treatment,  and  as 
It  was  really  only  one  wing  of  the  house  needing  no  more  elaborate  setting  than  the 
that  was  to  be  occupied,  for  the  sole  m-  ballad  metres  which  he  had  learned  to  love 
mates  were  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  Jq  Percy's  "  Reliques." 
and  the  little  son  of  their  friend   Basil  xhe  precise  origin'of  the  "  Lyrical  Bal- 
Montagu,whohad  been  placed  under  their  lads,"  the  joint  work  of  Wordsworth  and 
care.    And  those  who  love  to  read  of  the  Coleridge,  is  matter  of  familiar  history, 
circumstances  in  which  great  poets  pro-  Both  poets  have  left  in  writing  their  ver- 
duce  their    masterpieces  will  remember  sion  of  its  origin,  and  they  are  in  substan- 
how  often  in  the  notes  on  his  early  poems  tial    agreement.     The    two    companions 
supplied  by  the  poet  himself  allusion  is  were    keen    and    indefatigable    walkers, 
made  to  the  surroundings  of  Alfoxden—  They  were  living  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
the  gravel  walks  up  and  down  which  the  loveliest  counties  of  England,  and  they 
poet  paced  while  he  composed  the  tale  of  naturally  desired  to  explore  further  into  its 
"Betty   Foy;  '  the  holly  grove,  and  the  beauties.     Neither  possessed  much  sur- 
dell  with  the  hidden  waterfall  near  which  plus  income  for  such  luxuries  as  travel- 
the  periwinkle  "trailed  its  wreaths; "and  ling,  and  they  desired  to  raise  sufficient 
the  lovely  lines  sent  by  William  to  Doro-  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  week's  ex- 
thy  by  the  hands  of  their  little  boy-inmate,  cursion.    A  joint  poem  was  the  first  idea, 
Edward  Montagu  :  —  to  be  contributed  to  a  magazine ;  but  when 
It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March :  the  poem  far  outgrew  the  limits  first  pro- 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before ;  posed,  when,  moreover,  it  turned  out  that 
The  red-breast  sings  from  the  tall  larch  two  men  of  individuality  strongly  marked 
That  stands  beside  our  door.  and  widely  dififerent  could  not  well  collab- 
There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air  ?^te  upon  the  same  poem,  the  plan  of  a 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield  J0»nt  volume  took  the  place  of  the  original 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare,  idea.      Hence   the    first    volume   of    the 
And  grass  in  the  green  field.  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  in  which  the  poem  out 
My  sister  I  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine)  ^^  which  it  grew  naturally  and  fittingly 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done,  took  the  first  place.    It  opened  with  "  1  he 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign ;  R»me  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun.  ^hat  wonderful   poem  [writes   Mrs.  Sand- 
Edward  will  come  with  yoU;  and,  pray,  ford]  in  which  Coleridge  once  for  all  touched 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dress ;  that  supreme  height  in  poetry,  which  is  neither 
And  bring  no  book ;  for  this  one  day  to  be  found  bv  seeking  nor  attained  by  striv- 
We'll  give  to  idleness.  ing,  originated  as  we  all  know,  in  a  walking 
_,-.-,           1^1                  •          r  expedition  from  Alfoxden  to  Porlock,  Linton, 
The   Wordsworths   took  possession  •  of  and  Lynmouth.     Porlock  is  perhaps  the  most 
this  spacious  country  mansion  in  the  late  beautiful  spot  in  all  the  beautiful  West  Coun- 
summer  of  1797.     From  that  day  the  asso-  try — where  the  brown   tint  of   the   Severn 
ciation  with  Coleridge  was  constant,  and  merges  at  last  in  Atlantic  blue;   where  the 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  two  poets  was  coombs  run  down  to  the  mountain  edge ;  and 
attended  with  permanent  results  of  singu-  where  the  sea  is  bordered  by  rich  red  sand- 
lar  interest  for  both.    Both  had  been  hith-  ^tone  cliffs,  crowned  with  the  overhai^ing 

erto  engaged  upon  works  in  which  it  was  J*^°^^  ^^l^  ^'^^  f  ^^'^^^  ^*""i «/  ^^^  ^>^d  '"^ 

imnossfhle    that   either    shniilH    ^tirreeH  ^^^^-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Porlock  to  Lynmouth, 

impossible   that  either    should    succeed.  «« keeping  close  to  the  shore  about  four  miles 

Each  had  been  dreaming  of  success  in  dra-  .  .  ,  through  woods  rising  almost  perpendicu- 

matic  writing— Wordsworth  with  »*The  larlyfrom  the  sea  with  views  of  the  opposite 

Borderers,"     Coleridge    with    "  Osorio,"  mountains  of  Wales,"  is  almost   the   most 

afterwards  renamed  **  Remorse."   But  now  charming  bit  of  English  scenery  that  I  know, 

that  they  were  in  daily  converse  on  poetry,  I  have  walked  it  more  than  once,  and  each  time 

its  powers  and  limitations,  its  true  sphere  with  fresh  delight  and  admiration  —  for  my 

and  its  false,  and  all  those  questions  on  husband  was  a  true  nephew  of  Thomas  Poole, 

which  Wordsworth  finally  delivered    his  J"^  ^°^^^  the  Quantocks  as  if  he  had  been 

judgment  in  the  well-known  prefaces,  they  ^TJJ^^'^^^i  them  -but  certainly  we  never 

i     ^     f    £   A  '       •     4.-       '     a                     ^  selected  November  for  such  an  excursion.     It 

began  to  find  inspiration  in  themes  nearer  s^^ms  to  me  that  a  walking  tour  begun  at 

home,  and  in  forms  as  remote  as  possible  "half  past  four"  on  a  '*dark  and  cloudv" 

from  the  dramatic.     The  peasant  life  of  November  afternoon,  is  a  fairly  good  illustra- 

Stowey  and  Holford,  —  tion  of  the  fantastic  waywardness  in  their  pro- 
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ceedings,  which  excited  such  unreasonable  be  shot.  The  incident  (told  by  Shelvocke 
suspicions  in  the  breasts  of  the  West  Country  with  a  strange  impressiveness)  had  gone 
folk  concerning  the  tenants  of  Alfoxden  ...  to  the  heart  of  Wordsworth,  and  led  him 
What  possible  good  motive  could  any  three  ^q  suggest  a  similar  crime  as  that  which 
people  have-one  a  lady -for  stealing  out  Coleridge's  mariner  should  be  required  to 
of  the  comfortable  shelter  of  their  own  roof   e~,^:«*.p 

at  such  a  time,  and  not  coming  back  for  days  ?        ji^        ;.     1         l  •  r  ^l 

It  is  true  they  might  have  done  all  this  and  ^  The  actual  machinery  of  the  poem  was 
more  in  the  North,  and  no  one  would  have  therefore  supplied  in  almost  equal  propor- 
made  a  remark,  or  hazarded  a  conjecture ;  but  tions  by  three  men  —  Cruikshank,  Cole- 
in  the  North  Wordsworth  was  a  privileged  ridge,  and  Wordsworth.  Their  separate 
person,  as  no  doubt  he  would  soon  have  be-  suggestions  went  together  into  the  cruci- 
come  in  Somersetshire  if  he  had  stayed  there  ble,  and  out  of  it  in  the  end  came  the 
Jong  enough.  But  in  1797  there  was  a  dispo-  splendid  result  we  all  know.  Of  late  years 
sition  to  question  everything  he  did,  and  we  j^  j^^s  been  generally  assumed  that  yet 
can  easily  imagine  the  stories  Mrs.  St.  Albyn  another  element  in  the  plot  of  the  poem 
may  have  heard  from  her  maid,  illustratmg  j     •     j   u     r^^^     'j       r    ^  1:^- 

only  too  well  the  weightier  misgivings  of  thos?  ^^  ^^"^^^  by  Coleridge  from  an  alien 
local  magnates  who  would,  perhaps,  think  it  source.  There  is  extant  an  early  Chris- 
their  duty  to  call,  to  ask  her  if  she  were  aware  tian  legend  of  a  pious  poor  man,  left  acci- 
of  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  Alfoxden  had  dentally  on  board  of  a  forsaken  vessel,  and 
been  let  miraculously  delivered  by  a  company  of 

angels  who  suddenly  appeared,  and,  man- 
The  general  plan  of  the  "  Ancient  Mari-  ning  the  ship,  brought  it  safe  into  harbor, 
ner''  seems  to  have  been  sketched  out  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Coleridge  in 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  the  excursion,  the  course  of  his  multifarious  reading,  and 
on  the  way  over  the  northernmost  spur  with  his  amazing  memory,  had  met  with 
of  the  Quantocks  to  Watchet.  The  ma-  the  epistles  of  Paulinus  ot  Nola,  and  had 
chinery  of  the  poem  arose  out  of  a  variety  stored  up  the  incident  for  future  use. 
of  detached  and  apparently  accidental  But  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  coin- 
circumstances.  Close  to  Poole  and  Cole-  cidence,  such  as  it  is,  shoula  not  have 
ridge  lived  a  young  man,  agent  to  Lord  been  purely  accidental.  The  powers  of 
Egmont,  an  important  land-holder  of  that  darkness  connected  with  the  crime  of^lay- 
neighborhood,  of  the  name  of  Cruikshank.  ing  the  creature  **  beloved  of  God ''  neces- 
This  Mr.  Cruikshank  had  had  a  remark-  sitated  the  counteraction  in  the  end  of  the 
able  dream  in  which  he  saw  a  skeleton  powers  of  light.  However  that  may  have 
ship  worked  by  a  skeleton  crew,  and  had  been,  at  this  point  Coleridge's  indebted- 
told  it  to  Coleridge.  Coleridge  himself  ness  to  others  is  presumed  to  have  ended, 
had  been  much  among  ships  and  mariners  for  all  the  actual  writing,  all  the  witchery 
in  Bristol,  when  lodging  down  in  Redcli£E  of  the  versification  —  with  the  exception 
Street ;  and  now,  at  Stowey,  he  was  within  of  a  couplet  and  a  phrase  contributed  by 
easy  reach  of  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Wordsworth  —  were  Coleridge's  own. 
Channel.  The  stately  ships  were  always  And  yet  we  have  perhaps  still  to  look 
passing  ''to  their  haven  under  the  hill,"  for  the  actual  genesis  of  the  poem  else- 
and  the  sea  was  to  him  a  daily  sight,  and  where.  There  is  a  significant  expression 
naturally  entered  into  his  own  daily  occurring  in  one  of  the  first  reviews  of 
dreams.  So  Cruikshank's  spectral  ship  the  *' Ancient  Mariner"  that  appeared 
he  resolved  to  make  the  scene  of  a  great  after  its  publication.  It  was  in  the  Crit^ 
crime  and  its  retribution.  What  should  teal  Review,  2ind  the  article  is  attributed 
the  crime  be?  At  this  stage  of  the  design  by  Lamb,  in  a  well-known  letter,  to 
Wordsworth  intervened  with  the  killing  Southey.  "If  you  wrote  that  review  in 
of  the  albatross.  He  had  been  lately  the  Cr///Vdf/,"  he  says,  "  I  am  sorry  you 
reading  in  the  voyages  of  George  Shel-  are  so  sparing  of  praise  to  the  *  Ancient 
vocke,  the  gallant  sailor  and  explorer  of  Marinere.'  So  far  from  calling  it  as  you 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  it  fell  to  do,  with  some  wit,  but  more  severity,  a 
Shelvocke  to  relate  how  in  terrible  weath-  *  Dutch  attempt,'  etc.,  etc.,  I  call  it  a  right 
er,  while  beating  about  o£E  Cape  Horn,  English  attempt,  and  a  successful  one,  to 
the  ship  had  for  its  solitary  companion  dethrone  German  sublimity."  The  re- 
"  a  disconsolate  albatross  "which  hovered  viewer  had  described  the  poem  as  a 
for  days  in  the  vessel's  wake.  Shelvocke's  "Dutch  attempt  at  German  sublimity." 
captain,  with  the  foolish  superstition  of  That  the  article  was  Southey's,  as  Lamb 
his  class,  chose  to  connect  the  stormy  conjectured,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
weather  with  the  presence  of  this  noble  an  extant  letter  of  Southey  to  William 
and  harmless  creature,  and  caused  it  to   Taylor  of  Norwich,  of  about  the  same 
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date,  in  which  he  again  characterizes  the 
poem  as  **a  clumsy  attempt  at  German 
sublimity."  What  was  clearly  in  Southey's 
mind  when  he  used  the  phrase  was  the 
recent  introduction  to  an  English  public 
of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  ballads 
of  Gottfried  Augustus  Burger,  through 
the  translations  of  this  same  William 
Taylor.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
ballads,  the  "  Lenore  "  and  "  The  Parson's 
Daughter,"  in  Taylor's  versions,  had  been 
then  recently  published  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  But  these,  and  other  of  Tay- 
lor's translations,  had  been  freely  circu- 
lated in  mannscript  for  some  years,  and 
were  well  known  to  Southey,  Coleridge, 
and  their  circle.  Among  these  ballads 
"  The  Wild  Huntsman  "  was  conspicuous 
for  power  and  beauty.  It  was  the  story 
of  a  despotic  margrave  who  would  not 
refrain  from  his  favorite  sport  even  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  who,  with  his  men  and 
dogs,  respected  neither  life  nor  property, 
but  carried  rapine  and  misery  ever  in  their 
train.  The  margrave's  "good  angel  "  in 
vain  essays  to  stay  his  hand,  while  a  dusky 
figure,  who  gallops  on  the  other  side, 
urges  him  to  ]aua;h  all  such  scruples  to 
scorn.  The  "evil  voice  "is  listened  to; 
and  when  at  last  a  "  holy  hermit "  standing 
before  his  cell,  near  which  the  driven  deer 
has  sought  a  refuse,  also  pleads  in  vain 
for  the  sanctity  of  lite,  even  in  the  meanest 
creature  that  breathes,  the  doom  that  he 
has  thus  challenged  falls  upon  the  unhappy, 
huntsman.  The  whole  rout  vanishes  on 
the  instant ;  a  voice  of  thunder  is  heard 
from  above;  and  the  unrepentant  mar- 
grave is  doomed  to  "urge  on  his  wild 
career,"  pursued  by  spectral  hounds  for 
all  eternity. 

William  Taylor  has  himself  pointed  out 
that  Burger  was  probably  indebted  to 
Dryden's  "Theodore  and  Honoria"  for 
the  incident  of  the  spectre  hunt  This  is 
not  unlikely,  for  it  was  the  romantic  bal- 
lad literature  of  England,  as  is  well  known, 
which  had  first  directed  the  genius  of 
Burger  into  its  special  line.  But  this  is 
certain,  that  if  Burger  found  his  inspira- 
tion in  the  poetry  of  England,  English 
poetrv  received  back  from  him  a  gift 
fraught  with  momentous  results  upon  its 
own  subsequent  development.  Walter 
Scott  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  translators  of  Biirger,  and  Southey 
and  Coleridge  at  once  showed  the  effects 
of  this  new  stimulus  and  example  —  the 
one  in  his  "  Ballads  of  Diablerie,"  the  other 
in  the  supernatural  machinery  of  "Chris- 
tabel "  and  the  "  Mariner,"  It  is  clear  to 
me    that    Southey    recognized    in    Cole- 
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ridge's  great  poem  an  attempt  to  rival 
Burger,  using  Burger's  own  weapons. 
That  he  should  honestlv  vote  the  attempt 
"clumsy,"  is  one  of  tnose  extraordinary 
verdicts  of  contemporary  criticism  of 
which  in  every  fresh  generation  the  rise  of 
a  new  poetic  genius  supplies  examples. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  idea  of  a  ro- 
mantic ballad,  with  a  supernatural  setting, 
that  Coleridge  owed  to  his  German  prede- 
cessor. The  really  noticeable  coincidence 
between  the  "Mariner"  and  "The  Wild 
Huntsman"  lies  in  the  identity  of  the 
crime  for  which  both  had  to  suffer  —  the 
outrage  upon  animal  life,  the  harmless 
creature  **  beloved  of  God ; "  in  the  one 
case  the  milk-white  stag  that  had  found 
sanctuary,  in  the  other  the  too-confiding 
albatross.  The  moral  of  the  two  poems  is 
respectively  set  forth,  in  terms  curiously 
alike.     In  Burger  it  is 

To  Heaven  not  in  vain  ascend 

The  groans  of  suffering  beast  or  man, 

and  in  Coleridge,  the  stanza  of  matchless 
and  imperishable  beauty, — 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

This  new-born  love  and  consideration  for 
the  lower  animals  of  course  did  not  come 
to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  from  Biir- 
ger. So  far  as  it  was  due  to  any  leading 
thinker  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  to 
Rousseau;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  but  one 
phase  of  the  revived  pity  for  all  who  had 
suffered  wrong  at  the  hands  of  "man, 
proud  man,"  which  was  at  the  root  of  the 
vast  social  upheavals  of  that  period.  It  is 
as  conspicuous  in  Cowper  and  in  Burns  as 
in  Coleridge  and  his  companions.  And  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  published 
at  the  close  of  the  century  in  1800,  Words- 
worth gave  the  place  of  honor  to  a  second 
long  ballad,  even  more  closely  a  counter- 
part of  "  The  Wild  Huntsman  "  than  his 
friend's  "  Ancient  Mariner."  This  was 
"  Hart-Leap  Well,"  where  for  the  second 
time  an  innocent  creature  becomes  the 
victim  to  man's  cruelty  and  thoughtless 
pleasures.  In  this  latter  poem  the  super- 
natural element  is  also  present ;  though  it 
is  worked  out,  not  in  the  punishment  of 
the  evil-doer,  but  in  the  mysterious  blight 
and  gloom  that  from  that  day  enveloped 
the  scenes  amid  which  the  hunted  crea- 
ture breathed  its  last.  And  here,  too,  a 
moral  is  enforced,  in  closest  sympathy 
with  that  of  "  The  Wild  Huntsman  "  and 
the  "  Mariner:"  — 
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One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide,  poetic  immortality,  in  a  lyric  no  less  mu- 

Taught  both  by  what  she  shows  and  what  sical    and    marvellous    than    Coleridge's. 

conceals ;  Por  "  who  can  feel  much  doubt "  (to  borrow 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride  ^^5.  Sandford's  own  query)  that  the  "  loud 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels,  bassoon  "  of  the  wedaing  feast  is  the  an- 

We  can  well  understand  therefore  upon  cestor  of  the 

what  sympathetic  soil  the  incident  of  the  Flute  violin  bassoon 

albatross  fell,  when  Wordsworth  found  it  '  ' 

in  his  chance  reading  of  Shelvocke,  and  of  that  subsequent  festivity,  whose  sounds 

how  naturally  it  fitted  in  with  Coleridge's  the  roses  overheard,  to  the  envy  of  Maud's 

previously  conceived  idea  of  a  crime  and  unhappy  lover,  as  he  *' stood  at  the  gate 

a  retribution  associated  with  the  sea  and  alone  "r 

ships.  The  **  Lyrical  Ballads,  with  a  few  other 
So  much  for  the  general  outline  of  the  Poems,"  appeared  in  print  in  September, 
'*  Ancient  Mariner."    Little  coincidences  1798,  with  no  author's  name  upon  the  title- 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  Nether  Stowey  page,  and  published  by  Coleridge's  devout 
in  the  details  of  the  poem  are  discernible  admirer,  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol.    The 
by  the  curious.    The  **  hidden  brook  "  little  volume  (surely  one  of  the  most  inter- 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June,  ^sting  in  literary  annals)  fell  all  but  dead 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night  ^rom  the  press.     The  critics,  those  author- 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune,  itati  ve  guides  of  public  opinion,  were  upon 
•    J  !•  u.f  11               ^'        £  ..I.    '  it  in  an    instant.     We    have   seen    how 
IS  deligh  fully  suggestive  of  the  >nnumer-  g     ^^      (who ought  to  have  known  better) 
ablenvulets  of  clear  water  from  the  hiUs  j^    ^.^  Coleridge's  masterpiece;  and 
that  intersect  the  coombs  and  valleys  of  the  ^^^    ^j^^^^    were  tu    in    accord,      the 
Quantock  country,  hidden  among  the  oak  Monthly  Afaga*ine  could  make  neither 
coppice  and  heatfier.   And  a  more  prosaic  ..  ^^^  ^„^  j^^jf  „f  jt^.,  ^„^  ^j^  j^^    ^„^^^, 
detail  is  Illustrated   pleasantly  by   Mrs.       yj,.  ^^^  ^,j^^^  .^^^^  sometimes  do)  re- 
Sandford  (rom  one  of  the  many  letters  of  \       to  accept  the  judge's  summing  up. 
w°1!  n^'t^i^'J'^l ''*'"'  been  preserved,  p       ,^  j^^         t^^J  ^^l^^^  i„  Cottiers 
It  shall  be  told  in  her  own  words :  -  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^ed  at  it,  but  did  not  buy. 
One  of  Poole's  minor  interests  at  this  period  As  with  Wordsworth's  Lucy,  there  were 
was  the  improvement  of  the  Nether  Stowey  "none  to  praise,  and  very  few  to  love." 
church   choir.      Perhaps,   however,  modem  Cottle  took  fright — he  had  but  a  small 
minds  may  cavU  at  the  ^oxd  improvement  proportion  of  courage  to  his  opinions  — 
when  It  becomes  clear  that  ^s  ideal  of  church  ^^^  promptly  sold  the  large  remainder  of 

music   must    have    been    Nebuchadnezzar  s  ^i_    ^    ^    j'/      *  ui*  1.  t      j 

J*    J     „r   £    \  ly        .".  *^^""^**»«"*'-^*^  ^  ^jjg  grst  edition  to  a  publisher  in  London, 

band.     We  find  him  writing  to  Dr.  Langford  "         ?.  ^"  >!r"    .,    f"""^"^»  »"*-«""«"• 

in  December,  1797.  to  report  that  "our  smg-  Poo*"  Sara  Colendge  was  probably  more 

ers  are  more  than  commonly  active ;  "  those  disappointed,  because  more  surprised,  by 

who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  certain  arrange-  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  than  either 

ments  made  by  their  new  vicar  had  come  her  husband  or  Wordsworth.     Six  months 

round,  and  had  at  length  joined  the  choir  that  after  the  publication,  when  Coleridge  was 

he  had  established,  and  it  he  would  now  send  ofiE  to  Germany,  she  states  pretty  much 


iuuscw«u-acxuu«  yjL  .lutxuxwg  tu^  «.txw  w-  and  again  later,  **  The  *  Lvrical  Ballads '  arc 

inadcnces  of  literary  circumstance,  will  be  «""«6«'"»«»'*^»»  j.  v.,    *-/ ' "-«"  ■"**".«*^* 

amused  to  recognize  in  that  bassoon  an  instru-  laughed  at  and  disliked  by  all,  with  very 

ment  of  music  destined  to  a  celebrity  little  lew  exceptions.       Coleridge  himself,  be  it 

dreamed  of  by  the  Stowey  singers:  for  who  acknowledged  to  his  credit,  rarely,  if  ever, 

can  feel  much  doubt  that  this  and  no  other  resented  the  absence  of  public  apprecia- 

was  the  very  original  and  prototype  of  **the  tion.     He  and  the  Wordsworths  had  done 

loud  bassoon"  whose  sound  moved  the  wed-  a  wise  thing  for  their  own  peace  of  mind 

ding-guest  to  beat  his  breast,  whilst  none  the  \^  leaving  England  for  Germany  immedi- 

less  he  continued  to  sit  spell-bound,  listening  ^^^^    ^fter  the  publication  of  the  joint  vol- 

to  the  Anaent  Mariner?  ^^^^     Coleridge  went  abroad  to  acquire 

Mrs.  Sandford  is  doubtless  right  in  her  the   German  language ;  Wordsworth  and 

conjecture,  and  she  might  have  added  as  his  sister  had  other  reasons,  partly  the 

yet  another  *' coincidence  of  literary  cir-  society  of  Coleridge  (which  they  did  not 

cumstance"  that  the  musical  instrument  however  enjoy  for  long),  and  partly  because 

ia  question   was    destined    to  a  further  their  continued  residence  at  Alfoxden  was 
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no  longer   possible.    Among   the  manv  sprinjg-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn/*     It 

pleasant  surprises  in  Mrs.  Sandford's  vol-  was  in   Holford  that  he  met  the  forlorn 

umes  is  the  letter  from  Thomas  Poole  peasant,  bearing  on    his    shoulders    the 

to  Mrs.  St.  Albvn,  imploring  that  lady  to  **last  of  the  flock;"  it  was  the  solitary 

reconsider  her  aetermination  not  to  let  the  thorn  on  the  hilltop  overlooking  Alf  oxden 

house  any  longer  to  Wordsworth.    For  that  suggested  the  story  of  the  betrayed 

among  other  dreadful  things  that  had  oc-  and  deserted  Martha  Ray,  who  haunted 

curred   during  the    poet's  tenancy,  that  the  spot  day  and  night, — 
terrible  revolutionary  John  Thelwall,  while  j^^^^^  ^^  ^        ^^^ 

on  a  visit  to  Poole  and  Coleridge  at  Stowey,  ^nd  every  wind  that  Slows! 

had  been  over  to  Alfoxden  to  tea.   "  Sure-  _  r  .     ,  r 

ly,"  pleads  Tom  Poole,  with  an  earnest-  It  was  a  fnend  from  the  neighborhood 

ness  almost  pathetic,  "the  common  duties  who  told  the  poet  the  story  of  that  other 

of  hospitality  were  not  to  be  refused  to  "nj^a  mother,    whose  "eyes  were  wild ;  " 

any  man.    Be  assured,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^°d  '^  ^^^  Thomas  Poole  himselt  who  was 

—  "I  speak  it  from  my  own  knowledge,  really  answerable  for  the  "Idiot   Boy," 

—  Mr.  Wordsworth,  of  all  men  alive,  is  when  he  mcautiously  related  a  village  an- 
the  last  who  will  give  any  cause  to  com-  ^^dote  of  not  much  humor  to  a  poet  who 
plain  of  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  or  his  was  endowed  with  even  less.  But  Words- 
disturbing  the  peace  of  any  one.  Let  me  worth,  amid  scenes  and  people  so  different 
beg  you,  madam,  to  hearken  to  no  calum-  ^^om  the  bracing  and  hardy  north,  was 
nies,  no  party  spirit,  nor  to  join  with  any  ^^^  unmindful  of  the  rock  from  which  he 
in  disturbing  one  who  only  wishes  to  live  was  hewn,  and  the  old  "  Cumberland  Beg- 
in Vanquillity."  If  this  be  not  a  genuine  S^^  ^nd  above  all  the  "  Lines  Left  on  a 
example  of  the  "irony  of  fate," that  useful  X^^"7'*^®,r  V^*"®  ^.^^''^  ^°  witness  that 
and  much-worked  expression  m'ay  be  at  alreadv  Wordsworth  was  a  "  Lake  Poet," 
once  dismissed  from  further  service.  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^,  ^^^°^.^^^^**  ^^^^  ^  ^est- 

Whether  Wordsworth's  application  for  country  stock.    Of  this  last-named  poem, 
a  further  tenancy  of  Alfoxden  was  actually  JX  ^'^^  ^ay  composed  as  far  back  as  1 795, 
refused,  or  whether  he  prudently  forebore  ^^^'  Sandford  is  doubtless  right  in  con- 
to  press  it,  is  not  certain.    But  at  mid-  jecturing  that  it  was  the  "Inscription" 
summer,  1798,  he  gave  up  possession,  and  ^^^^  ^^  Charles   Lamb,  on  his  visit  to 
in  the  interval  between  that  date  and  the  Stowey  in  1797,  concerning  which  he  wrote 
appearance  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  took  with  such  enthusiasm  to  Coleridge  on  his 
at  least  one  excursion,  memorable  for  hav-  '*^*"™-,.  And  Lamb  was  right  as  usual,  for 
ing  produced  the  poem  which  represents  nobler  lines  had  not  been  written  in  En- 
the   high-water    mark   of    Wordsworth's  g*^nd  since  Milton  died  than  those  with 
power,  as  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  marks  which  that  "  Inscription    ends  :  — 
that  of  his  friend  and  fellow-laborer.    On  if  thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
leaving  Alfoxden,  the  Wordsworths  paid  Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 
short  visits  to   Coleridge  at  Stowey  and  Stranger  I  henceforth  be  warned;  and  know, 
to  Cottle  at  Bristol,  and  then  "  started  to-  that  pride, 
gether  on  a  walking-tour  along  the  banks  Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 
of  the  Wye,  of  which  the  poetical  fruits  Is  littleness;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
were  the  lines  on  Tintern  Abbey."    They  S?J.*?yJ^T^  ^*""S»  l^ath  faculties 
were  composed  in  their  entirety.  Words-  Which^he  has  never  used :  that  thought  with 

worth  himself  has  told  us,  between  leaving  is  i,,  its'J^fancy.    The  man.  whose  eye 

Tintern  one  morning  and  reaching  Bristol  ig  ever  on  himielf,  doth  look  on  one 

m  the  evening.     Being  thus  last  written  The  least  of  nature's  works,  one  who  might 

of  the  twenty-three  poems  that  compose  move 

the  volume,  it  brings  the  book  to  a  close  The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom 

as  memorable    as  its   beginning,  for    it  holds 

opened  with  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  Unlawful,  ever.    O,  be  wiser  thou  I 

The  book  is  indeed  full  from  end  to  end  Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love, 

of  Nether  Stowey  and  its  neighborhood,  Jrue  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 

^r.A  \\T^^A,>»,^^¥uC  ^^^*:^^  ^c  fuL  ^^»f^»f»  Who,  m  the  silent  hour  of  mward  thought, 

and  Wordsworth  s  portion  of  the  contents,  ^an  still  respect,  and  stUI  revere  himseff, 

by  far  the  largest,  being  composed  (as  he  i„  lowliness  of  heart, 
has  recorded)  mostly  in  the  open  air,  in 

front  of  Alfoxden  House,  or  in  the  holly        Besides     Stowey    and    Alfoxden,    the 

^rove  by  which  the  house  is  approached  haunts  of  poets,  there  were  other  spK>ts  of 

from    Holford    village,    is    redolent  "of  ground  among  those  peaceful  Somerset- 
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shire  hills  and  coombs  having  their  own 
poetry,  and  their  own  tragedy.  Hardly 
more  than  a  mile  from  where  Wordswortn 
paced  the  holly  groves  of  Alfoxden,  the 
tourist  is  to  this  day  startled,  as  he  pauses 
to  consult  his  ordnance  map,  by  the  grim 
title  of  **Walford's  Gibbet."  It  marks 
where  once  a  terrible  crime  received  its 
final  retribution  at  the  hands  of  justice  — 
a  ghastly  and  yet  pathetic  story.  A  mis- 
erable charcoal-burner  drawn  into  mar- 
riage with  a  misshapen  woman,  because 
his  mother  chose  to  repel  the  girl  he  truly 
and  worthily  loved;  misery,  and  drink, 
and  then  murder ;  and  lastly  the  law*s 
righteous  sentence  executed  on  the  spot 
where  the  crime  was  committed  —  this 
was  the  "Somersetshire  tragedy"  which 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  first  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Poole,  who  had 
known  the  unhappy  criminal  in  his  boyish 
days.  They  persuaded  Poole  to  put  the 
story  upon  paper,  and  some  time  after- 
wards Coleridge,  struck  with  the  graphic 
power  and  yet  simplicity  of  Poole's  meth- 
od, asked  that  it  mignt  appear  in  his 
" Friend."  "If  you  have  no  particular 
objection,"  he  says,  "no  very  particular 
and  insurmountable  reason  against  it,  do 
let  me  have  that  narrative  of  John  Wal- 
ford,  which  of  itself  stamps  you  as  a  poet 
of  the  first  class  in  the  pathetic,  and  in 
the  painting  of  poetry,  so  very  rarely  com- 
bined." Mrs.  Sandford  gives  us  an  ex- 
tract from  the  story  as  told  by  Poole. 
Coleridge  had  not  over-stated  his  friend's 
capabilities  for  poetic  prose.  Poole,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  day,  occasionally 
penned  compliments  in  metre  and  rhyme. 
Mrs.  Sandford  gives  us  a  specimen  or  two, 
sufficient  to  show  that,  after  that  kind,  the 
gods  had  not  made  him  poetical.  But 
when  he  essayed  to  tell  in  simplest  and 
most  earnest  words  what  had  really 
touched  his  deepest  sympathies,  he  be- 
came poetical,  perhaps  without  knowing  it. 
There  is  a  genuine  beauty  in  his  account  of 
the  stillness  of  the  crowd  as  the  wretched 
man  kissed  the  hand  of  the  faithful  girl  who 
might  have  blessed  his  life,  and  parted 
from  her  forever — "some  tears  tor  the 
first  time  rolling  down  his  cheeks."  There 
is  a  final  touch  that  even  Wordsworth 
might  have  envied:  "All  were  amazed  — 
afraid  to  breathe ;  the  buzz  of  the  multi- 
tude was  so  hushed  that  even  the  twitter- 
ing of  the  birds  in  the  neighboring  woods 
was  heard." 

I  have  called  this  paper  "Nether 
Stowey,"  preferring  for  the  moment  to 
treat  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings 
rather  than  of  the  wise  and  large-hearted 


man  who  gives  his  name  to  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford's  volumes.  But  it  would  be  quite  a 
mistake  to  infer  that  Tom  Poole  gives 
them  only  his  name.  He  forms  their 
leading  interest  and  charm  from  first  to 
last.  Around  him  the  poets,  scientists, 
economists,  naturally  group  themselves  as 
they  did  in  real  life.  He  is  far  too  distin- 
guished a  man  to  be  dismissed  parenthet- 
ically, or  at  the  end  of  a  review.  He 
must  be  studied,  as  he  deserves,  apart. 
Most  of  us  have  known  him,  hitherto,  if 
at  all,  as  the  friend  of  Coleridge ;  but  had 
Coleridge  never  lived,  he  would  be  no 
less  interesting  a  man  ;  the  sagacious  and 
practical  counsellor,  as  full  of  generosity 
as  of  justice,  who  in  a  period  of  excep- 
tional distress  could  both  give,  and  forbear 
to  give,  as  he  saw  good,  anticipating  in 
this  as  in  other  ways  the  Octavia  Hills 
and  Samuel  Barnetts  of  our  later  day; 
the  initiator  of  schools  and  clubs  and 
friendly  societies  at  a  time  when  to  advo- 
cate such  things  was  too  often  to  invite 
suspicion  and  obloquy  even  from  the  local 
clergy  and  gentry  of  tne  neglected  villages. 
To  be  "serviceable"  was  the  motto  of 
Thomas  Poole's  life  ;  and  wherever  help 
was  wanted,  whether  by  his  private 
friends,  his  own  workmen,  his  poor  neigh* 
bors,  the  interests  of  his  county  town  or  of 
his  own  special  industry,  his  untiring 
energy  never  failed.  Strange  and  per- 
plexing in  views  and  in  temper;  deeply 
religious,  yet  wildly  eclectic  in  his  theol- 
ogy >  o^  roughest  manners  and  softest 
heart ;  his  passion  for  books  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  for  practical  work,  —  no 
wonder  that  his  own  nearest  and  dearest 
found  him  something  of  a  mystery.  An 
unrequited  passion  for  a  cousin  was  the 
one  romance  of  his  life;  and  when  that 
was  seen  to  be  hopeless,  he  simply  trans* 
f erred  the  love  and  tenderness  oi  which 
he  was  capable  to  all  who  needed  pity, 
counsel,  or  substantial  help ;  and  when  he 
died  they  found  in  his  desk  a  tiny  packet 
on  which  was  inscribed,  "  The  hair  of  my 
poor  shepherd,  who  served  me  faithfully 
for  twenty-three  years." 

Colericige,  in  his  later  years,  enjoying 
after  life's  fitful  fever  the  quiet  shelter  of 
Mr.  Gillman's  roof  at  Highgate,  drew  a 
portrait  of  his  old  friend.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
treatise  on  Church  and  State :  — 

A  man  whom  I  have  seen  now  in  his  harvest- 
field  or  the  market ;  now  in  a  committee-room 
with  the  Rickroans  and  Ricardos  of  the  age ; 
at  another  time  with  Davy,  Woolaston,  and 
the  Wedgewoods;  now  with  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  other  friends  not  unheard  of  in 
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the  republic  of  letters;  now  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  rich  and  the  noble;  and  now 
presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village 
benefit  society ;  and  in  each  seeming  to  be^  in 
the  very  place  he  was  intended  for,  and  taking 
the  part  to  which  his  tastes,  talents,  and 
attainments  ^ave  him  an  admitted  right 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  nor 
the  most  individualizing  trait  of  our  friend's 
character.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the 
originality  and  radness  of  his  intellect ;  in  the 
life,  freshness,  and  practical  value  of  his  re- 
marks and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are 
growing,  and  delivered  to  you  with  the  dew 
on  them,  the  fair  earnings  of  an  observing  eye, 
armed  and  kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and 
meditation ;  and  above  all  in  the  integrity,  i.e., 
tntiremss  of  his  being  {integrum  et  sine  cerd 
vas),  the  steadiness  of  his  attachments,  the 
activity  and  persistence  of  a  benevolence 
which  so  graaously  presses  a  warm  temper 
into  the  service  of  a  yet  warmer  heart,  and  so 
lights  up  the  little  flaws  and  imperfections 
incident  to  humanity  in  its  choicest  specimens, 
that  were  their  removal  at  the  option  of  his 
friends  (and  few  have,  or  deserve  to  have,  so 
many  I)  not  a  man  among  them  but  would 
vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is. 

Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  thought  that 
this  might  '*in  substance  oe  worthily  con- 
verted into  an  epitaph."  Mrs.  Sandford 
agrees,  and  asks,  **  Who  so  fit  to  pea  Tom 
Poole's  epitaph  as  the  friend  whom  he 
loved  above  all  others,  and  whose  friend- 
ship was  the  chief  treasure,  as  it  was  also 
the  most  remarkable  experience  of  his 
life  ?  *'  Poole  died  somewhat  suddenly  in 
1837,  and  sleeps  as  unobtrusively  as  he 
had  lived,  his  flat  gravestone  almost  con- 
cealed beneath  an  overhaneing  thorn,  in 
the  beautiful  churchyard  ofStowey.  He 
has  been  dead  more  than  fifty  years,  but 
the  older  villagers  remember  and  speak 
with  reverence  of  "  Justice  "  Poole,  and 
the  place  is  full  of  traditions  of  his  good- 
ness and  his  oddities.  The  house  he li  ved 
in  is  untenanted  and  for  sale,  or  was  so 
six  months  since.  The  **  Tartarean  tan- 
pits,"  that  Coleridge  joked  about,  are 
mouldering  into  ruin,  and  overgrown  with 
grass  and  flowers  —  Nature  "  ever  busy 
with  her  hand  in  healing.**  But  the  **dear 
Stowey  gutter"  still  rushes  impetuously 
throughout  the  year  before  Tom  Poole's 
house,  brimming  with  the  stream  that 
comes  direct  from  the  peaceful  bosom  of 
the  Quantock  Hills. 

The  stream,  an  emblem  of  his  bounty,  flows, 

and  an  emblem,  too,  of  the  pure  and  cheer- 
ins:  influence  that  during  a  long  life  made 
all  men  happier  and  better  in  his  native 
town. 

Alfred  Ainger. 
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The  next  papers  in  my  collection  are 

two  essays  by  Tom  ,  one  on  "Our 

Street,"  and  the  other  on  "  A  Visit  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens." 

A  certain  event  took  place  at  school  in 
connection  with  the  lad's  mother  which 
forced  the  fact  to  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  little  Tom's  father  had  died  on  the 
scaffold.  None  but  myself  and  a  divis- 
ional member  of  the  board  became  aware 
of  it,  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  never 
allowed  the  news  to  transpire.  From  that 
time  I  "kept  an  eye  "on  the  poor  child, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  render  his  school 
days  happy. 

He  was  a  good  lad  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  vicious 
surroundings  of  the  low,  poverty-stricken 
locality  in  which  he  lived,  his  little  heart 
—  thanks  to  a  mother's  training  —  was  as 
pure  as  the  sunlight,  and  his  lips  would 
have  scorned  a  lie. 

I  see  that  in  one  of  his  compositions  he 
has  mentioned  his  own  Christian  name, 
and  I  think  it  judicious  to  make  a  substi- 
tution. Accordingly,  I  give  it  you  as  Tom. 
A  little  girl's  name,  too,  which  occurs  in 
one  of  the  essays,  I  shall  likewise  dis- 
guise. With  these  exceptions,  I  shall 
transcribe  the  lad's  exercises  word  for 
word  as  they  are  before  me.  He  was  al- 
ways dreadful  at  spelling,  and  these  two 
pieces,  I  am  not  surprised  to  find,  fairly 
teem  with  orthographical  errors. 

Tom  is  now  a  journeyman  plumber,  and 
rents  a  neat  little  honeysuckled  cottage 
some  miles  out  of  town.  His  mother 
lives  with  him,  and  on  each  Saturday  after- 
noon he  hands  over  to  her  pretty  well 
every  farthing  he  earns.  He  was  a  rigid 
abstainer  when  last  I  saw  him  some  two 
years  ago ;  but,  as  he  said,  he  never  forced 
his  opinions  upon  his  mates.  His  mother, 
he  told  me,  had  earnestly  desired  him  to 
live  without  intoxicants,  and  that  was  Air 
reason  for  being  a  teetotaller.  No  other 
reason  he  had,  and  no  other  he  wanted. 
Tom  is  not  married;  but  if  I  were  writ- 
ing a  romance,  1  should  doubtless  make 
him  engaged  to  a  certain  interesting  little 
personage  whom  he  speaks  of  in  one  of 
his  exercises  as  Liza  Ann.  But,  alas ! 
reader,  I  am  bound  down  to  facts,  and  so  I 
can  give  you  no  grounds  for  such  an  as- 
sumption. Still,  it  may  be  so,  and  thus  I 
will  leave  it. 

First  I  give  you  Tom's  exercise  go 
"  Our  Street." 
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"  Our  street  is  a  long  lane  betwixt  two 
big  streets.  Our  street  is  not  so  clean  as 
the  big  streets,  coz  yer  mothers  throw  the 
slops  and  things  in  the  gutter,  and  chucks 
bits  of  Lloyds  and  cabbige  leaves  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  That's  why  there's 
alius  a  funny  smell  down  our  street,  spe- 
shilly  when  its  hot.  I  like  to  sit  with 
some  more  boys  and  girls  in  the  dark  pas- 
sive wot  is  by  the  side  of  our  house,  and 
tell  tails  about  where  you've  been.  We 
often  sit  there  waiting  while  our  fathers 
or  mothers  cum  home  from  work.  I've 
seed  more  far  away  places  than  some  of 
them,  and  the  girls  are  alius  a  arsking  me 
to  tell  them  wot  I  nose.  The  boys  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  passige  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  and  the  girls  sit  on  the  other 
side  with  their  arms  around  one  anuther's 
bodies,  and  they  all  listen.  I  dont  no  why 
girls  are  so  fond  of  cuddlin  one  another. 
Then  when  we  hear  a  man  or  anybody 
cumin  up  the  passige,  we  drawr  our  legs 
in  and  wc  say,  *  Will  yer  please  mind  our 
feet,  sir  ? '  and  the  men  nearly  alius*  says, 
'  All  right,  littluns ;  keep  sat  still,  and 
we'll  walk  through  the  middle  on  yer.' 
But  when  a  man  is  drunk,  we  alius  stan 


up, 


coz   drunken   men    have    lost  their 


senses.  Liza  Ann,  the  little  girl  wot  lives 
up  the  next  passige  but  cums  to  our  pas- 
sige to  join  in,  she  says  she  likes  drunken 
men  better  than  drunken  women.  She 
says  that,  coz  drunken  men  are  sometimes 
very  kind  and  turn  their  trousers  pockets 
inside  out  so  as  all  their  money  can  fall 
out  amonest  the  childern.  But  drunken 
women  alius  look  savage  and  want  to 
scratch  the  big  poleeceman  as  pushes 
them  on,  and  then  they  want  to  fight  the 
women  as  is  stannin  ^t  the  doors  just  a 
look  in  on. 

*'  Our  home  is  on  the  second  floor,  but 
it  is  in  the  front.  We  have  one  big  room 
with  two  winders,  and  a  little  sort  of  room 
without  a  winder.  There's  only  my  mother 
and  me,  so  we  have  plentv  of  room,  but  I 
sometimes  feel  frightened  when  the  floor 
givs  a  crak  coz  of  the  boards  amoving. 
My  mother  says  my  father  is  a  soldyer, 
but  she  doesnt  no  where  he  is,  and  she 
thinks  he  died  way  in  Afrika.  I  only  just 
remember  him.  It  seems  as  if  when  I 
used  to  see  him  he  was  alius  a  wobblin 
about,  and  Liza  Ann  says  she  thinks  that 
praps  its  coz  he  was  alius  drunk,  but 
mother  says  its  all  my  fancy.  There  is 
not  many  shops  in  our  street,  only  green- 
stuff shops,  and  fried  fish  shops.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  street  don't 
have  boots  and  stock! ns,  not  even  in  win- 
ter, but  my  mother  alius  lets  me  have 


boots  and  stockins.  When  hers  and  mme 
want  mendin  together  and  she  has  not  got 
much  money,  she  alius  lets  me  tak  mine 
to  be  mended  first.  The  sun  don't  seem 
to  shine  so  nicely  down  our  street  as  in  the 
big  streets,  and  flowers  and  grass  won't 
grow  neether  back  nor  front.  There  is 
some  people  wot  lives  on  the  same  floor 
as  us,  only  they  are  porer  than  us  and 
that's  why  they  have  the  back  of  our  floor. 
The  man  he  eoes  about  sellin  fish,  mostly 
berrins,  and  they  are  a  alius  having  herrins 
to  their  dinners  and  suppers,  and  it  makes 
our  room  smell  so  nasty  that  mother 
sneezes  and  cant  sleep  sometimes.  They 
throw  the  baduns  through  the  winder  into 
the  bin,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  wot  live  in 
our  street  find  out  the  bin  and  cum  and 
eat  the  bestuns.  The  reason  why  the 
houses  in  our  street  is  so  black  both  in- 
side and  out,  is  coz  the  smoke  from  the 
chimbly  doesn't  go  right  up  outside  and 
then  into  the  clouds  same  as  in  niced 
streets,  but  it  cums  down  the  chimbly 
agen  and  puffs  into  the  room  and  gets 
away  out  of  the  winder.  This  is  all  1  no 
for  once  about  our  street." 

The  next  essay  is  dated  seven  months 
later,  and  the  subject  is  "  A  Visit  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens."  No  doubt  I  per- 
mitted the  boys  to  choose  their  own  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  likewise  have  no  doubt  that  I 
spelt  the  word  Zoological  for  the  little 
essayist,  since  I  observe  that  he  has  got 
it  down  quite  correctly.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
common  Uiing  for  boys  to  ask  the  teacher 
to  write  their  title  on  the  blackboard,  the 
reason  being,  I  surmise,  that  in  the  first 
place  they  get  a  word  or  two  ready  spelt 
for  them,  and  in  the  second,  they  receive 
from  it  some  kind  of  inspiration  to  com- 
mence their  task. 

The  following,  then,  is  little  Tom's  eflEu- 
sion  on  his  visit :  — 

"  A  Visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  — 
Of  all  the  animals  in  this  world,  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens  is  the  most.  You  go  in  by 
a  gate,  and  when  you  have  got  a  bit  way 
down,  there  they  are  all  round  you.  Amer- 
iky  cant  be  nothin  to  it.  They  cant  run 
about  and  hurt  you,  coz  there's  a  kage 
dropped  over  them  all.  They  look  so 
vexed  coz  you  can  see  all  they  do  and  can 
have  a  good  stare  all  round  at  them ;  and 
they  keep  lookin  in  the  corners  to  see  if 
they  can't  find  some  bushes  and  things  to 
hide  behint.  The  lion,  which  is  the  king 
of  all  the  animals  wot  ever  lived,  was  so 
little  that  I  shouldn't  have  noen  it  was 
him,  only  I  have  seen  picters,  and  my 
mother  said  *  Look,  Tom,  now  you  can  say 
as  you've  seen  a  lion.'     Why  he  isn  t 
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quarter  as  big  as  a  eliphent,  and  he  hasn't 
got  no  trunk.  I  think  the  eliphent  could 
master  him  if  he  liked;  but  the  big  sillv 
won't  try,  coz  he's  so  kind  and  ooesn  t 
want  to  be  king.  The  lion  is  yeller,  but 
not  so  yeller  as  in  the  picter  book  wot 
the  Board  gev  me.  He  looks  at  yer 
through  the  bars  like  as  wot  he  was  say- 
ing *  You  think  as  you  can  fight,  don't  yer, 
little  boy,  just  coz  you  no  I  can't  get  out, 
all  cos  of  this  bloomin  kage.  If  I  could 
only  skweeze  through,  Vd  swallow  you 
ancf  yer  mother  too.'    I  said  to  my  mother 

*  I  should  like  to  hear  the  lion  aroaring.* 
Then  she  said  *Whv  that  was  aroaring 
just  now  when  the  keeper  looked  in  at 
him.'  Then  I  nearly  cried,  I  was  so  wild ; 
why,  it  wasn't  like  thunder  and  lightnin  at 
all.  It  just  opened  its  mouth  wide,  like 
as  yev  seed  men  sittin  at  their  doors  and 
a  gaping  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  it 
yoped  no  louder  than  a  apple  cart  man 
does.  When  we  got  to  the  girafiEs,  I  did 
like  them.  They  are  just  the  same  as 
the  picters,  only  alive  and  walking  about. 
They  have  little  tails,  but  the  giraffs  is  so 
big,  that  you'd  say  as  they  couldn't  wag 
'em.  But  they  can,  just  as  easy  as  a  little 
dog  can,  whether  yer  bleeve  it  or  dont. 
They  look  at  yer  so  nicet,  just  like  carves. 
The  hippopotimus  is  like  a  little  mashed 
eliphent  with  its  trunk  sawed  off.  Its 
skin  is  so  thick  that  it  can  stay  in  its  pond 
all  day  without  the  water  soakin  through. 
It  makes  yer  shiver  when  its  eyes  look 
up  at  yer.  Its  eyes  are  like  bits  of  hard 
bright  mud  with  no  white,  and  bleedin  red 
skin  all  round.  Kangeroos  are  so  niced 
that  you  can  look  a  long  time  at  them 
without  feelin  tired.  Their  back  legs  are 
about  four  times  longer  than  the  front 
ones,  and  they  are  a  lot  too  big  behint 
They  sit  up  just  like  dogs  abegging,  and 
they  have  a  bag  right  in  front  for  their 
babies  to  roll  about  in.  They  run  so  silly, 
just  as  if  they  was  trying  to  dance  at  the 
same  time  as  they  are  runnin.  The  fox, 
wot  I  thought  was  as  big  as  carves,  isnt 
worth  alookingat  acoz  of  its  size.  Its  not 
a  bit  of  good  it  bein  sly  where  it  is  now, 
coz  there's  no  farmers  nor  huntin  men 
allowed  in  the  kages.  It  looks  as  if  it 
wanted  to  be  sly  but  cant  When  I  said 
to  my  mother  how  it    smelt,  she    said 

*  Come  along  to  the  uther  animals,  thats 
its  slyness.'  I  like  the  eliphent  more 
than  all  the  uthers,  and  my  mother  let  me 
have  a  ride.  You  feel  as  if  vou  was  in  a 
balloon.  My  mother  walked  by  the  side 
and  kept  alooking  up  and  arsking  me 
how  1  liked  it,  but  I  couldn't  tell  her  till  • 
I  came  down,  coz  I  was  rather  frightened 


of  talking  fear  I  should  slip  off.  The  eli- 
phent wot  I  rode  on  is  called  Jumbo,  and 
it  is  the  nicetist  quadrerped  as  ever  was 
seed.  It  looks  as  if  it  couldn't  all  of  it 
die,  it  is  so  big.  I  held  a  bit  of  bread  out 
to  it,  but  it  wouldn't  take  it,  coz  there  was 
a  lady  with  a  fine-dressed  little  girl  who 
was  agivin  it  sugar  buns.  I  kem  away 
cryin'  coz  I  should  have  liked  to  have  told 
the  boys  as  I  had  fed  Jumbo.  But  I  didn't, 
so  I  can't  say  it.  My  mother  and  me  then 
sat  down  and  eat  our  bread  and  meat,  and 
drank  some  milk  she  had  brought  in  a 
gingerbeer  bottle.  My  mother  seemed  to 
love  me  a  deal  that  day,  coz  when  we 
sometimes  got  to  a  quiet  place,  she  would 
stoop  down  and  kiss  me  a  minit,  and  once 
she  arskt  me  if  I  would  alius  love  her  and 
be  a  good  boy.  Why  in  course  I  should, 
I  don't  love  anybody  else  like  her.  My 
mother  didn't  seem  as  if  she  wanted  to  go 
back  in  the  bus  to  our  street,  for  she  kept 
sayin  to  me  'Don't  you  think  the  grass 
and  trees  is  nicet.  Tommy  ? '  and  then  I 
alius  said  *Yes,  mother,'  and  looked  at 
them  coz  she  wanted  me.  I  sat  on  her  nee 
all  the  way  in  the  bus,  and  went  to  sleep." 

An  essay  on  "  Politeness,"  by  William 
Martin,  which  now  lies  before  me,  calls 
up  some  pleasant  memories  of  the  lad's 
school-davs. 

Martin  s  father  was  a  working  engineer 
of  superior  ability,  and  his  wages  were 
good  and  regular.  Other  than  this  I  know 
nothing  of  the  family.  I  am  likewise  un- 
acquainted with  William's  career,  for 
directly  after  his  leaving  school  the  family 
removed  to  a  distant  locality  and  I  lost 
sight  of  them  altogether. 

When  William  wrote  this  exercise  on 
•*  Politeness  "  he  was  in  the  first  class  of 
the  school,  and  was  turned  thirteen  years 
of  age.  I  find  that  there  are  certain 
touches  in  his  piece  which  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  lad's  disposition.  He 
was  so  unselfish,  so  noble  and  generous, 
that  he  commanded  affection  and  admira- 
tion on  all  sides.  It  was  only  cowardly 
and  currish  spirits  that  feared  or  envied 
William  Martin — all  others  loved  and 
honored  him.  I  never  saw  that  grand 
text  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive"  better  exemplified  than  in  him; 
and  I  believe  this  could  only  have  been 
the  result  of  the  most  caretul  domestic 
training.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  parents  had 
brought  their  son  up  to  believe  and  to  feel 
that  he  had  to  live  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  the  comfort  of  others ;  and  this 
healthy  home  influence,  seconded  by  day 
or  Sunday-school  teaching,  had  bad  its 
fullest  effect  upon  this  dear  lad.     He  was 
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the  champion  of  the  weaklings  and  the 
companion  of  the  strong.  His  highest 
pleasure,  I  am  sure,  consisted  in  render- 
ing others  happy.  Of  course  Martin  had 
his  faults,  but  his  kind  thoughtf ulness  and 
his  generosity  were  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

I  now  give  Martin's  exercise  on  "  Polite- 
ness," copying  it  exactly  from  the  lad's 
own  writing. 

'*  Politeness  is  a  rather  difficult  thing, 
especially  when  you  are  making  a  start. 
It  means  having  the  sense  to  sometimes 
think  of  others  as  well  as  of  yourselves. 
Many  people  have  not  got  it  I  don't 
know  why,  unless  its  the  start. 

•*  It  is  not  polite  to  fight  little  boys ;  ex- 
cept they  throw  stones  at  you.  Then  you 
can  run  after  them,  and  when  you've 
caught  them,  just  do  a  little  bit  at  them, 
that's  all.  Remember  that  all  little  boys 
are  simpletons,  or  they  wouldn't  do  it  It 
is  not  the  thing  to  make  fun  of  a  little 
chap  because  he  is  poorer  than  you.  Let 
him  alone  if  you  don't  want  to  play  with 
him,  for  he  is  as  good  as  you  except  the 
clothes.  When  you  are  in  school  and  a 
boy  throws  a  bit  of  bread  or  anything  at 
you  over  the  desks,  it  is  not  polite  to  put 
your  tongue  out  at  him  or  to  twiddle  your 
fingers  in  front  of  vour  nose.  Just  wait 
till  after  school,  and  then  warn  him  what 
you'll  do  next  time ;  or  if  you  find  you  are 
Dound  to  hit  him,  be  pretty  easy  with  him. 
Some  boys  are  very  rude  over  their  meals. 
Don't  keep  on  eating  after  you  are  tight- 
ning,  and  vou  will  be  far  happier.  Never 
eat  quickly  or  you  might  get  bones  in 
your  throat.  My  father  knows  of  a  boy 
who  got  killed  over  his  Sunday  dinner. 
The  greedy  boy  was  picking  a  rabbit's 
head  in  a  hurry,  and  swallowed  one  jaw  of 
it,  and  my  father  says  he  was  choked  to 
death  there  and  then.  Be  very  polite 
over  your  meals  then,  especially  when  its 
rabbits.  Since  ray  father  told  me  that,  I 
have  always  felt  rather  queer  over  a  rabbit 
dinner.  I  don't  talk  much,  and  I  don't 
ask  for  any  more.  It  is  not  polite  to  leave 
vituals  on  your  plate,  especially  anything 
you  don't  like.  If  you  don't  like  turnips. 
It  is  better  to  eat  well  into  your  turnips 
first  while  you  are  hungry,  and  you'll  eat 
the  meat  and  potatoes  easy  enough  after. 
This  is  much  better  than  being  impolite 
and  leaving  a  lot  of  turnip  on  the  edge. 
It  is  not  polite  to  tell  tales  of  boys.  When 
a  boy  tells  a  tale  always  call  him  *  Tell 
tale  tit.  Your  tongue  shall  be  split,  All  the 
dogs  in  the  town  shall  have  a  little  bit.' 
You'll  see  how  red  he  will  turn,  and  cant 
look  you  and  the  other  boys  in  the  face. 


"  Boys  should  always  be  polite  to  the 
girls,  however  vexing  they  may  be.  When 
anybody  is  giving  anything  away,  always 
let  the  girls  have  their  turn  first  They 
like  it.  Girls  are  not  so  strong  as  boys, 
their  hair  is  long,  and  their  faces  are 
prettier;  so  you  should  be  gentle  with 
them.  If  a  girl  scratches  your  cheek  or 
spits  in  your  face,  don't  punch  her,  and 
don't  tell  her  mother.  That  would  be 
mean.  Just  hold  her  tight  behind  by  her 
arms  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  she  feels 
you  could  give  it  her  if  you  had  a  mind  to. 
Then  say  to  her  kindly,  *  Don't  you  do  it 
again,  for  it  is  wrong,  give  her  a  shake  or 
two,  and  let  her  go.  This  is  far  better 
than  being  unkind  to  her,  and  she  will 
thank  you  for  your  politeness  if  she's  any- 
thing of  a  girl." 

A  mistress  has  sent  me  a  clerical  efiEort 
by  one  of  her  little  pupils,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  those  amongst  my  readers  who  are 
mothers  or  "grown-up  sisters  "  will  peruse 
it  with  especial  pleasure.  However,  as  a 
rule  the  exercises  of  girls  are  not  nearly 
so  piquant  as  those  by  boys.  Girls'  exer- 
cises are  more  frequently  characterized  by 
earnestness,  by  a  pleasing  halo  of  sym- 
pathy, and  by  plain,  matter-of-fact  perspi- 
cacity; and  these  features  are  observable 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  whatever  be  the 
age  or  standing  of  the  little  essayists. 

"  The  Life  of  Noah.  —  When  the  gen- 
tlman  called  Noah  lived,  all  the  people 
in  the  world  was  so  full  of  sins  and  marry- 
ing, that  the  land  smelt  of  wickidness 
and  uncleanness.  It  was  so  bad  that  the 
breath  of  the  smell  went  up  towards 
Heaven ;  and  behold,  God  smelt  it  Noah 
used  to  actilly  stand  on  heaps  of  stones  to 
preach  to  the  people,  and  he  told  them 
that  if  they  would  not  be  rightyess,  God 
would  send  such  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
as  would  drownd  them  all  and  wash  away 
the  smell.  But  they  only  laught  at  him, 
and  pushed  him  on  the  stones,  and  hus- 
sled  the  poor  man  about,  just  like  I've 
seen  people  go  on  at  the  Salvation  Army 
when  they  are  talking  good  things  to  us 
under  the  big  blue  flag.  The  people  used 
to  stand  at  the  doors  of  their  tents  and 
boo  and  hoot  at  Noah,  the  same  as  the 
Army  men  and  women  is  laught  and 
whissled  at  by  gentlmen  standing  at  their 
doors  and  winders.  My  father  says  he  is 
shamed  to  be  called  an  Inglishman  when 
he  sees  how  the  Salvation  is  knocked 
about  and  prossecuted.  He  says  people 
will  hold  a  drunken  man  up,  but  will  knock 
a  Salvation  down.  Mother  says  the  polece 
is  as  bad  as  the  uthers,  cause  they  pi  tend 
not  to  see  anythink  of  it. 
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*'  Noah  was  bilding  a  ark  when  he  wasnt 
preaching,  and  at  last  it  was  finished  ready 
for  floatin.  God  then  drove  anntmals  of 
every  sort  into  the  ark,  and  he  told  Noah 
to  talce  Shem,  Ham,  and  Jafit  into  it,  and 
some  ladies  as  well.  What  a  big  thing  it 
must  have  been,  when  it  took  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  to  bild  it.  I  have  never 
seen  a  real  ship,  but  I  know  the  ark  was 
not  like  our  ships,  cause  it  was  more  like 
a  monster  dog  kennel  with  rockers  under, 
but  no  hole.  While  Noah  was  makin  it, 
people  used  to  take  days'  outings  from  all 
parts  to  see  it,  like  as  people  go  now  to 
big  London.  But  those  wickid  people 
used  to  go  only  to  make  fun  of  it,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  and  get  married.  They 
actilly  had  outings  to  it  on  the  very  day  as 
Noah  said  he  was  a  going  in.  I  wunder 
whether  they  felt  kweer  when  they  saw 
him  climbing  up  the  high  high  ladder,  and 
get  in  the  door  at  the  top.  I  wunder 
whether  they  felt  kweer  when  they  heard 
the  door  bang,  and  saw  the  ladder  pulled 
up.  But  those  poor  sinful  people  who 
used  to  laugh  at  Noah  and  hussle  him 
about  and  try  to  get  uther  people  not  to 
bleeve  him,  they  hadnt  time  to  think  now. 
They  hadnt  time  to  laugh  ag^en  at  him. 
It  started  rainin  in  torrunts  as  hard  as  it 
could,  directly  the  door  shut.  It  was  too 
late  to  be  sorry  now,  and  nearly  too  late  to 
cry.  O  too  late.  AH  they  could  do  was 
to  run  awav,  and  see  what  to  do  not  to  get 
drownded  by  the  porin  rain.  It  soon  got 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  those  would  be 
drownded  quickest  who  couldnt  get  planks 
and  things.  Then  when  the  nidit  came, 
I  shouldnt  think  those  on  planks  would 
live  long.  In  a  week  or  two  I  am  certain 
there  wouldnt  be  a  single  one  left  alive. 
Dear  me,  how  dredful  that  great  high  box- 
looking  thing  must  have  seemed  floatin 
about  on  the  water.  I  think  as  even  the 
ladies  inside  must  have  felt  frightened 
sometimes,  speshully  when  it  jerked;  but 
then  they  knew  that  God  was  with  them  all 
the  time,  and  its  wonderful  what  that  will 
do  for  people  the  Salvation  says.  When 
Noah  thought  the  water  might  have  orone 
down,  he  sent  a  raven  out ;  but  it  kept 
away,  so  the  gentlman  was  as  wise  as 
ever.  Then  he  let  a  dear  little  dove  fly 
out,  and  the  little  thing  soon  came  bacfc 
with  a  leaf  or  two  in  its  mouth.  But  when 
he  sent  it  out  agen  a  week  after,  it  didnt 
come  back  to  the  ark  agen.  So  then  Noah 
knew  it  was  safe  for  the  ladies  to  get  out. 
How  funny  must  that  Ararat  Mounting 
have  looked  with  that  big  cradle  thing  on 
the  top,  and  Noah  and  his  family  sittin  at 
the  door,  and  all  the  animals  skampering 


away  down    the    hill-side,   or    flying    in 
bunches  through  the  air. 

"  Noah  lived  to  be  950  years  old.  How 
nice.  I  dont  know  whether  ladies  lived  as 
long  as  gentlmen,  but  I  should  think  that 
they  did  nearly.  What  a  long  time  to  be 
married.  I  should  like  to  think  that  my 
l^anmother  would  live  on  like  that;  but 
Its  no  use,  spite  of  how  much  I  love  her. 
Dear  granny.  O  God,  you  are  kind,  the 
teacher  and  the  Salvation  says,  kinder 
than  our  fathers  and  mothers,  so  do  let 
me  see  dear  granny  up  in  Heaven  agen 
after  she  is  hurried.  She's  quiet  as  good 
as  those  ladies  who  went  into  the  ark,  she 
is;  so  you  must  save  my  granny.  The 
lesson,  I  think,  we  ougt  to  learn  from 
these  things  is  to  take  care  that  we  are 
living  as  we  know  God  wishes,  and  not  to 
jossle  and  prossecute  the  Salvation  army, 
just  cause  they  wont  get  drunk,  and  they 
like  to  tell  about  God  at  all  chantses." 

Another  mistress,  whose  school  is  situ- 
ate in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, sends  me  a  verv  pleasing  de- 
scription of  a  scene  in  ner  school  on 
"  inspection  day." 

Her  Majesty  s  inspector  was  examining 
the  first  class  in  reading.  On  each  little 
girl  finishing  her  prescribed  paragraph, 
the  inspector  further  tested  her  intelli- 
gence by  putting  a  question  on  the  meanin*; 
of  some  word  or  phrase  which  occurred 
in  the  piece  the  child  had  read.  The  mis- 
tress informs  me  that  the  inspector  had 
such  a  pleasant,  chatty  manner  that  she 
really  believes  her  girls  looked  forward  to 
and  enjoyed  his  visit.  If  any  child  failed 
to  answer  a  question  put  by  this  gentle- 
man, it  was  not  because  she  was  timorous 
or  nervous,  but  (frankly  admits  the  mis- 
tress) because  of  incapacitv,  or  on  account 
of  faultiness  or  weakness  in  tuition. 

A  dear  child  called  Mary  Cooper  had 
read  her  allotted  piece  with  such  appro- 
priate emphasis  and  such  sympathy  of 
expression,  that  the  inspector  said  to  her 
in  his  kind,  sincere  manner,  **That  was 
really  beautiful,  my  child  I  And  now,"  he 
added,  **if  you  can  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
that  word  *  turf,'  I  shall  give  you  my  very 
best  mark." 

Meanings  of  words  are  mountains  of 
difficulty  to  some  children,  and  the  tears 
almost  started  to  Mary's  eyes  because  she 
realized  that  the  inspector  had  chanced  to 
drop  on  a  word  whose  meaning  she  had 
not  lately  studied.  Poor  child!  I  wonder 
how  often  she  had  frolicked  and  tripped 
over  nature's  emerald  carpeting !  Possi- 
bly never.  But  Mary  had  plenty  of  deter- 
mination ;  she  felt  that  her  very  fife  almost 
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depended  on  giving  an  answer ;  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  exercising  her  little  brain 
to  the  utmost  for  some  kind  of  definition  ; 
and  just  as  the  inspector  was  saying, 
*'  Well,  never  mind,  child,  I  will  pass  on,'* 
she  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  Turf,  sir,  is  grass 
and  clean  dirt  stuck  together  by  God.*' 
''A  most  excellent  definition,"  said  the 
inspector ;  "  in  fact,  the  answer  I  looked 
for  was  not  nearlv  so  precise  as  that.  You 
have  gained  my  highest  mark." 

The  next  paper  is  one  by  William 
Kempson,  and  its  subject  is  **  Seamen 
and  the  Sea." 

"  Seamen  are  what  we  call  sailors,  and 
captins,  and  training  ship  boys.  The  sail- 
ors you  see  in  the  streets  are  nice  little 
fat  men,  with  red  and  brown  faces.  They 
ware  boys'  coats  and  hats,  and  their  trou- 
sers are  too  tite  for  them  up  above  and 
too  wide  for  them  down  below.  It  makes 
them  feel  very  riled.  Sailors  dont  ware 
coUers,  becose  their  necks  are  so  thick ; 
aud  they  allways  have  their  boots  blacked 
for  fear  the  captin  might  see  them  round 
a  corner.  They  dont  carry  their  best  close 
in  boxes,  but  they  ty  them  up  in  big  red 
and  blue  bandkerchers  just  like  Christ- 
mas puddens.  Sailors  are  very  fond  of 
their  mothers  and  sisters,  and  you  neerly 
allways  see  them  taking  them  out  for  a 
walk.  The  reason  whv  sailors  like  to  get 
drunk  is  becose  it  mafces  them  roll  about 
like  as  if  they  was  on  the  ocheant. 

**  You  thinlc  as  the  sea  is  bigger  than 
what  it  looks.  I  have  seed  it  once  and  I 
wouldn't  beleeve  it  was  the  ocheant,  till 
the  teacher  told  me  that  it  was.  It  was 
when  our  school  went  from  Waterloo  to 
Portsmouth,  and  nothing  to  pay  only  a 
shilling.  Just  afore  I  started  from  home 
that  morning,  my  mother  said  to  me  while 
she  was  brushin  me  up  niced,  *  Billy,  you'll 
see  the  waves  jump  mountains  high,  if  it 
only  blows  a  bit.'  Then  I  said  to  her, 
*  Have  you  ever  seed  it  give  a  jump, 
mother?'  and  she  said  •No,  Billy,  I've 
never  seed  the  sea,  nor  never  shall ;  but 
I've  heerd  on  it,  Billy.'  So  when  the 
teacher  told  me  that  flat  piece  of  green 
water  was  the  ocheant,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  just 
come  all  for  nothin.  I  looked  at  it  till  I 
was  neerly  sick,  and  I  should  have  set 
down  and  done  a  good  cry,  only  I  had  to 
keep  follerin  of  the  teacher,  so  I  hadn't 
got  time.  At  last  I  felt  so  riled  that  I 
went  up  and  cote  hold  of  the  Teacher's 
coat,  and  I  said  *  Please,  sir,  can  you  make 
it  jump  a  bit  ? '  But  he  only  laught,  and 
told  me  what  a  funny  boy  I  was.  I  do 
beleeve  he  thought  I  was  a  kiddin  him. 
But  I  wasnt  a  kiddin  him  at  all.    I  only 


wanted  to  see  the  ocheant  a  carry  in  on 
same  as  my  mother  told  me  it  did. 

"  A  lot  of  the  boys  got  some  of  the 
ocheant  up  in  their  hands,  and  drunk  it. 
You  should  have  seed  them  spit  it  out  like 
lightnin.  I  wouldnt  touch  none  of  the 
ocheant,  I  was  so  riled. 

*•  The  ships  are  very  niced  to  look  at, 
but  them  with  sails  on  scarsely  goat  all. 
Why  they  didnt  go  half  as  quick  as  my 
boat  goes  down  the  street  when  its  been  a 
raining.  I  think  they  build  them  a  lot  too 
hevvy.  Them  paddlin  steamers  is  the 
ones  for  goin.  They  just  begin  to  puff  a 
bit  first,  then  the  paddles  go  splashin 
round  like  mad,  ana  o£E  they  start  as  if 
they  was  goin  all  round  the  world.  I  just 
tell  you  strait,  if  it  hadn't  of  been  for  them 
steamers,  I  shouldn't  have  injoyed  myself 
a  bit,  barrin  the  meat  tea.  Them  steam- 
ers without  paddles  go  quick  too,  but  they 
dont  make  half  such  a  loud  noise. 

"  The  teacher  took  all  the  boys  on  a  big 
steamer  that  was  going  to  start  the  next 
week  to  cross  the  sea.  There  was  some 
nasty  dirty  men  doin  all  sorts  of  queer 
things.  Some  was  having  a  game  throwing 
buckets  of  water  all  over  the  ship.  Others 
of  them  kept  a  popping  down  a  dark  hole, 
and  then  theyd  come  up  agen  laughin. 
Some  was  flinging  ropes  about  as  if  they 
was  silly,  and  two  of  them  was  a  walking 
about  here  and  theer  with  a  paint  pot,  and 
kept  touching  one  place  and  then  another, 
but  they  couldn't  make  up  their  mind  to 
stop  for  long  anywheres.  So  I  askt  the 
teacher  what  all  those  funny  mucky  men 
was;  and  he  said,  Why,  they're  sailors, 
William,  reeal  sailors ;  and  very  hard  at 
work  the  poor  fellers  are,'  Well,  I'm  sure 
as  teacher  wouldnt  go  and  tell  a  story,  but 
if  anybody  else  had  have  told  me  that,  I 
wouldnt  have  beleeved  it.  It  made  me  reg- 
lar  riled,  it  did.  There's  a  nasty  smell  about 
ships,  something  like  what  our  school 
smells  on  a  hot  day  when  all  the  boys  are 
standin  together  in  one  room  singing,  only 
it's  a  bit  funnier.  You  feel  as  if  you  want 
to  be  ill,  but  it  won't  let  you.  The  teacher 
said  it  once  let  him  be  ill,  and  then  he  felt 
better.  Sailors  never  get  ill  when  they  are 
on  the  ocheant,  becose  they  know  how  to 
put  their  legs  when  they  are  a  walking. 

"  My  mother  doesn't  want  me  to  be  a 
sailor.  She  says  that  if  ever  I  go  for  a 
sailor,  she'll  die  while  I'm  away.  I  can't 
make  out  why  it  is  that  yer  mothers  never 
want  you  to  go  for  sailors.  It  does  rile 
me  so.  I  do  beleeve  I  should  go  if  it 
wasn't  for  her.  I  know  a  boy  that  got  to 
be  a  sailor,  all  from  stealin  some  black 
pudden.     Insted  of  sending  him  to  prison. 
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they  put  him  on  a  training  ship,  and  now 
be  dresses  in  niced  sailor  close,  and  is  a 
lot  fatter  than  me.  Td  go  and  steal  some 
black  pudden  if  it  wasn't  a  sin.  It*s  no 
good  of  stealin  bits  of  sugar  and  little 
things  like  that,  becose  they  only  box  yer 
ears  for  it,  and  never  think  of  making  you 
sailors.  It  does  rile  me  so.  Sugar  is  just 
as  good  as  black  pudden,  so  whv  can't 
they  send  you  to  the  training  snip  for 
stealin  of  it? 

*''  I  sometimes  draw  ships  and  then  color 
them  yeller  and  blue  with  my  penny  box 
of  paints.  I  can  draw  steamers  best  be- 
cose you  havnt  to  draw  no  sails,  but  only 
two  olack  lines  for  funnils,  and  its  so 
niced  and  easy  to  draw  the  smoke  a  comin 
out.  You  just  twerl  yer  pencil  round  and 
round,  and  its  done  right  Before  I  seed 
the  ocheant  I  used  to  make  fishes  swim- 
ming all  round  the  steamer;  but  I  don't 
now,  because  I  never  seed  one  single 
fish  swimming  round  them  steamers  at 
Portsmouth,  much  less  chivy  in  one  an- 
other. It  makes  me  riled  to  have  to  leave 
them  out,  but  what's  the  good  of  putting 
them  in  if  they're  not  theer.  The  lesson 
what  you  learn  is,  all  ways  to  be  kind  to 
sailors,  and  not  to  say  as  the  sea  can  jump 
as  high  as  the  clouds,  when  it  can  only 
just  shift  about  like  shavins." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lads  that 
ever  passed  through  my  school  was  little 
Johnny  Slinn.  I  disguise  the  name  in  this 
case,  as  Slinn  is  now  a  rising  young  come- 
dian on  the  London  boards. 

Johnny's  powers  of  mimicry,  even  as  a 
schoolboy,  were  indeed  wonderful. 

A  favorite  pastime  with  him  was  to 
gather  a  semicircle  of  boys  round  him, 
and  then  defy  them  to  "  hold  their  faces 
without  laughing"  whilst  he  contorted  his 
features  into  all  kinds  of  grotesque  ex- 
pressions and  shapes. 

The  little  band  of  subjects  would  en- 
deavor to  fortify  themselves  against  the 
embryo  actor's  cajoleries  by  pursing  up 
their  features,  biting  their  lips  till  they 
almost  bled,  or  essaying  to  fix  their 
thoughts  on  extraneous  things.  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail.  Before  Johnny  had 
subjected  them  for  one  short  minute  to 
his  facial  pantomime,  they  would  all  be 
compelled,  one  after  the  other,  to  relax 
their  features  and  break  into  uncontrolla- 
ble laug^hter. 

Johnny  generally  commenced  operations 
with  his  victims  by  grinning  savagely  at 
them  all  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
suddenly  bursting  into  a  most  comical 
^SK^^'  This  preliminary  farce  itself  ordi- 
narily cleared  off  about  half  of  them,  and 


these  were  instantly  pulled  out  of  the  row 
by  Johnny's  "  manager,**  or  **  bully,"  and 
put  by  themselves  against  the  wall.  Johnny 
would  then  resume  his  attack  upon  the 
others  by  projecting  out  bis  lower  jaw  bull- 
dog fashion,  rolling  bis  eyes  like  a  ghoul, 
making  bis  nose  play  up  and  down  like  a 
nibbling  rabbit,  causing  his  forehead  to 
twitch  like  automatic  parchment,  and  all 
the  time  giving  vent  to  the  most  mirth- 
provoking  sounds.  One  or  other  of  these 
appeals  proved  irresistible  to  the  risibility 
of  his  on-lookers,  and  in  quick  succes- 
sion they  were  summarily  summoned  by 
Johnny's  manager  to  fall  back,  till  the 
whole  semicircle  had  vanished. 

I  once  caught  Johnny  entertaining  pretty 
well  a  whole  class  by  imitating  mjrself. 

It  so  happened  that  just  as  the  lads  were 
about  being  dismissed  after  the  morning 
lessons,  I  was  called  away  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  attend  to  a  visitor.  But  this 
was  time  enough  for  Johnny  to  go  through 
a  little  performance;  for  on  my  suddenly 
returning  by  another  entrance,  there  was 
the  little  imp  with  my  silk  hat  on  his  head, 
an  eyeglass  (one  of  his  own)  stuck  above 
his  cheek,  and  my  walking-stick  under  his 
arm,  whilst  he  was  perambulating  round 
the  room  with  the  exact  gait  peculiar  to 
myself,  and  now  and  again  pretending  gin- 
gerly to /e move  bits  of  orange-peel  out  of 
his  path  by  a  whisk  of  the  stick.  As  soon 
as  he  gathered,  from  the  sudden  cessation 
of  laughter,  that  I  had  returned  to  the 
room,  the  young  rascal  instantly  whipped 
my  hat  ofiE  his  head,  slipped  the  glass  into 
his  mouth,  and  demurely  walked  up  to  me 
saying,  "  Please,  sir,  I  was  a  holding  them 
for  you  while  you  came  back." 

A  year  or  two  after  Johnny  Slinn  left 
school  there  was  a  windfall  in  the  family. 
Johnny's  uncle  on  the  mother's  side  re- 
turnea  from  Australia  a  fairly  wealthy  man, 
and  he  generously  transferred  a  part  of 
his  fortune  to  his  sister  and  her  husband. 

Young  Slinn  was  placed  in  a  city  mer- 
chant's office.  However,  although  he 
was  thoroughly  steady  and  attentive  to 
business,  he  still  entertained  a  strong 
desire  to  go  upon  the  stage.  He  joined 
an  amateur  theatrical  society,  and  soon 
became  its  choicest  low  comedian.  Before 
he  was  eighteen  he  got  an  engagement  in 
Scotland  with  a  good  touring  company, 
and  after  two  or  three  years  provincial 
work  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  on 
London  boards.  At  the  present  moment, 
I  can  safely  say,  I  know  of  no  low-comedy 
actor  of  S linn's  age  who  is  such  a  favorite 
with  the  London  theatre-going  public,  and 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  he  is  destined 
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to  step  into  the  very  front  rank  of  come- 
dians. As  regards  means,  he  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  bis  profession,  for,  at  his 
unde*s  death,  he  came  into  a  little  fortune 
of  seven  thousand  pounds. 

And  now  I  transcribe  Johnny  Slinn's 
school  effusion.  Here  and  there  I  have 
modified  the  punctuation,  but,  apart  from 
that,  1  give  the  essay  exactly  as  I  find  it. 

"  Bank  Holiday,  —  They  call  this  happy 
day  Bank  holiday,  becose  the  Banks  shut 
up  shop,  so  as  people  cant  put  their  money 
in,  but  has  to  spend  it.  People  begin 
talking  about  Bank  holidav  a  long  time 
afore  it  comes,  but  they  dont  begin  to 
spree  about  much  till  the  night  afore. 
Bank  holidays  are  the  happiest  days  of  all 
your  life,  becose  you  can  do  nearly  what 
you  like,  and  the  perlice  dont  take  no  no* 
tice  of  you.  You  can  go  into  fields,  and 
make  your  horses  and  donkeys  go  quick, 
aud  shout  all  about  as  hard  as  you  like, 
and  larf  at  people,  and  dress  up  in  all  dif- 
ferent colors  with  guys  on  your  faces,  and 
you  can  do  everythink  but  steal  and  brake 
winders.  Never  steal  or  brake  winders, 
for  it  is  written  in  the  Bible.  There's 
only  one  thing  as  spoils  Bank  holiday,  and 
that  is  not  being  fine  and  hot.  When  its 
wet,  all  the  gentlemen  get  savage  and 
fight  one  another,  and  pull  their  sweetarts 
and  missises  about.  Via  very  sorry  for 
them  all  round,  becose  it  is  a  shame  for  to 
see.  But  when  its  fine  and  hot,  the  gen- 
tlemen all  larf  and  are  kind,  and  the  women 
dance  about  and  drink  beer  like  the  gen- 
tlemen. Everybody's  right,  and  boys 
don't  get  skittled  round. 

"  Last  Bank  holiday  was  a  regular  good 
one.  The  man  called  Mr.  Binn  as  lives 
four  doors  from  us  has  a  little  horse  and 
barrow  cart,  becose  he  goes  about  selling 
green  stu£E.  My  father,  who  is  a  shoe- 
mender,  did  all  their  childern's  boots  just 
for  nothin  at  all  the  week  afore,  so  Mr. 
Binn  told  my  father  that  him  and  mother 
and  baby  and  me  could  all  go  with  him  in 
his  carriage  to  Box  Hill  on  the  Monday. 
My  father  said  the  green  stuff  man  got 
the  best  of  the  bargin,  becose  he  soled  the 
childern's  boots  very  thick,  besides  put- 
ting some  new  lastiks  in  the  missis's. 
When  the  cart  came  round,  besides  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Binn  and  the  childern,  there  was 
that  young  man  and  his  sweetart  as  both 
works  at  the  blackin  facte ry.  They  call 
him  Currunts,  I  dont  know  why ;  just 
same  as  they  call  my  father  Tachinends. 
Mr.  Binn  is  a  big  strong  man  with  a  ruff 
voice,  so  thev  daresnt  call  him  anythink, 
but  they  call  his  pony  Beens.  Mr.  Binn 
called  out  from  the  carrige  *  Now,  Tachin- 
ends, sharp's    the  word.'    Then  we    all 


walked  out,  and  got  in.  We  had  to  sit  all 
very  close  together,  and  there  wasnt  room 
for  one  more.  Mr.  Binn  then  said*  Are 
you  all  right  behind?'  and  Currunts  an- 
swered '  Right  you  are,  guvnor,  no  more 
for  Box  Hill  this  time ! '  and  then  Mr. 
Binn  let  the  pony  go  its  fastest  over  the 
stones.  Currunts  kept  lifting  his  hat  and 
vellin  to  different  folks  in  the  street  as  he 
knowd,  but  our  baby  begun  crying  as  loud 
as  it  could  becose  of  the  bumping  up  and 
down.  At  last  we  got  to  parts  of  London 
where  Currunts  didn't  know  people ;  the 
roads  got  yellerer,  and  the  houses  werent 
so  black  and  high. 

"It  was  such  a  nice  ride  after  that. 
There  was  big  trees  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  nearly  all  the  way,  and  beautiful 
fields  right  away  wherever  you  looked. 
The  houses  was  just  nowhere.  But  when 
we  got  nearly  to  Box  Hill  I  never  seed 
anythink  like  it  It  seemed  as  if  the  road 
was  sinking  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
fields,  and  the  fields  seemed  as  if  they  was 
a  rising  up  to  the  clouds.  You  never  seed 
anythink  so  pretty  in  all  your  life.  Box 
Hill  is  the  prettyest  of  all,  and  it  was  just 
at  the  bottom  of  it  that  Mr.  Binn  said 
*  Wo,  Beens !  All  change  for  Box  Hill,' 
and  the  pony  stopped  and  we  all  got  out. 

"After  a  bit  we  had  our  dinner  sitting 
on  the  grass.  Dinners  taste  nicer  at  Box 
Hill  than  they  do  at  home.  We  just  had 
as  much  as  we  liked  to  eat,  and  then  there 
was  plenty  left  for  tea  and  supper.  Baby 
never  cried  at  all,  but  tumbled  about  on 
the  grass,  and  looked  at  the  white  ducks 
and  hens,  and  listened  to  the  roundabout 
orgins.  Father  wanted  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  Hill,  but  Mr.  Binn  said  *  Not  me  ; 
its  good  enuff  here ; '  so  we  didn't  go. 
Currunts  and  his  sweetart  went  walking 
away  by  theirselves,  and  he  had  his  arm 
round  ner  neck  and  she  had  hers  round 
his  cote  tails.  Lots  of  people  kept  com- 
ing all  day  till  it  was  regular  jolly.  After 
tea  the  yung  gentlemen  and  their  sweet- 
arts  played  at  kissin  in  the  ring.  I  never 
seed  so  many  kisses  in  my  life. 

"  When  it  got  late,  my  mother  and  Mrs. 
Binn  and  the  childern  got  in  the  cart,  and 
sat  talking  while  the  gentlemen  went  in- 
side the  house  and  drank  beer.  At  last 
we  all  started  home,  and  it  felt  so  nice 
and  queer  riding  in  the  dark.  There  was  a 
beautiful  big  moon  right  before  us,  and  I 
could  see  Mr.  Binn's  head  keep  bobbin  in 
the  middle  of  it  while  he  was  driving. 
Mother  told  me  after  that  I  went  to  sleep 
at  a  place  called  Leatherhead,  and  never 
woke  up  till  we  was  home.  Next  morn- 
ing I  was  so  sorry  it  was  over,  you  dont 
know."  Henry  J.  Barker. 
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What  may  be  deemed  a  trivial  inci- 
dent? What  is  an  occurrence  of  serious 
importance?  Those  who  have  observed 
life  most  closely  will  probably  be  the  least 
able  to  furnish  to  these  queries  replies 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  choice  of  a 
boy%  school,  a  ^oung  man\  start  in  a 
profession,  marnaee,  serious  injuries,  ill- 
ness, sudden  wealth  or  poverty,  would 
probably  be  included  in  the  latter;  whilst 
meeting  an  acquaintance  in  the  street,  for- 
getting to  post  a  letter,  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  a  particular  party,  the  expression 
of  a  random  opinion,  missing  a  railway 
train,  are  likely  to  be  relegated  to  the  for- 
mer category.  Yet  an  unbiassed  analysis 
of  the  experiences  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind would,  in  our  opinion,  show  that  what 
is  variously  termed  by  different  orders  of 
persons,  **  providence,"  **  chance,"  or  the 
"chapter  of  accidents,"  acting  extremely 
often  through  the  agency  of  the  slightest 
imaginable  circumstances,  plays  a  most 
important,  not  unfrequently  an  overwhelm- 
ing part,  in  the  drama  of  human  affairs. 
The  result  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  depends 
much  less  on  the  speed  of  the  horse,  or 
the  constitution  and  eauestrian  ability  of 
the  precipitated  rider,  than  on  the  precise 
manner  in  which  his  bodv  reaches  the 
ground,  and  this,  despite  all  theories  as  to 
learning  how  to  fall,  will  probably  never  be 
twice  exactly  the  same,  however  often  the 
mischance  may  occur.  To  take  another 
instance,  the  impression  made  by  one 
personality  on  another,  leaving  out  of 
reckoning'  the  element  of  beauty,  is  well 
known  to  defv  all  forecast,  because  we 
kindle  sympathy  and  excite  distaste  at 
points  the  most  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable. Most  of  us  have  had  occasion 
to  test  the  working  of  this  subtle  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  when  we  have  endeav- 
oreii  to  make  one  of  our  friends  take 
kindly  to  the  conversation  and  compan- 
ionship of  another  intimate  acquaintance. 
Yet  u^H^n  the  outcome  of  these  perpetu- 
ally recurring  combinations  depends  the 
issue  of  a  vast  number  of  our  undertak- 
ings. The  arisinij  of  a  certain  idea  at  a 
givta  propitious  moment  is  another  most 
weighty  factor  in  life.  It  may  be  replied 
thaf  Newton's  apple  or  Wati*s  tea-kettle 
only  bn>u§ht  to  a  definite  expression  re- 
flections \vh!ch  had  long  been  workinsj  in 
the  philosopher's  brain ;  but  there  can  be 
no  qucsvon  that  many  thoughts  produc- 
tive v^l  momentous  consequences  flash  on 
the  mind  su^idenlv  by  what  can  only  be 
termed  an  inspiratiooJ  Then,  again*  as  to 
a  particular  Hoe  of  conduct  and  its  results. 


The  novice  is  taught,  and  rightly  taught* 
that  the  eood  apprentice  succeeds,  and 
comes  in  his  special  sphere  to  honor  and 
credit.  But  we  could  name  an  eminent 
public  character  who  owes  his  brilliant 
career  entirely  to  crass  neglect  of  his  duty 
as  a  railway  booking-clerlc ;  and  also  an 
idle  dunce  at  school,  held  predestined  to 
the  workhouse,  who  retired  from  business 
about  the  time  his  contemporaries  were 
taking  their  degrees,  on  a  fortune  acquired 
through  a  timely  developed  genius  for 
blending  and  tasting  tea.  We  know  of  a 
young  Austrian  to  whom  vast  wealth  was 
oequeathed  by  an  aged  gentleman  whom 
the  lucky  youngster  met  in  a  railway  train 
returning  from  his  only  son's  funeral,  be- 
cause the  bereaved  parent  was  touched 
by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  stranger's 
features  to  those  of  his  departed  boy. 
Similarly,  we  are  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son who  distinctly  traces  his  entry  on  a 
distinguished  professional  life  to  the  se- 
lection one  day  of  a  certain  thoroughfare 
in  a  large  city,  where  several  ways  met. 
Above  all,  to  mention  the  most  critical  of 
steps,  the  origin  of  very  many  marriages 
would  disclose  this  woof  of  destiny  cross- 
ing, modifying,  and  not  seldom  cancelling 
the  operation  of  the  warp  of  law  generally 
controlling  events. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  a  differ- 
ent department  of  human  activity,  a  happy 
literary  fluke,  where  a  careful  printer 
would  have  spoiled  all,  gave  Malherbe, 
and  after  him  the  world,  one  of  the  loveli- 
est lines  in  all  lyric  verse.  The  ix>em  in 
question  was  written  on  the  lamented 
death  of  a  friend's  daughter  named  Ro- 
selle ;  but  by  a  benignant  blunder,  the 
conventional 

Roselle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 

became 

Rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  viTcnt  les  roses, 
L*espace  d'un  matin, 

owin^  to  the  compositor's  oversight  its 
nameless  charm  and  unchallenged  immor- 
tality. Countless  other  examples  of  the 
trivial  proxing  the  grave  and  pregnant 
facts  of  life  will  present  themselves  to  us 
all  as  we  pass  in  review  the  events  of 
every  day,  such  as  the  casual  acquisition 
of  information,  the  chance  woni  inter- 
changed with  an  unknown  person  in  a 
drawing-room,  the  fortuitous  observation 
of  a  footprint,  the  sudden  awakening  of 
conscience  in  the  mixKi  of  a  would-be  crim- 
inal, all  of  which  are  constantly  develop- 
ing consequences  which  ouitnt  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise,  and  coatrbcte  to  bokl 
over  the  future,  however  apparently  cer- 
tain, an  impeuetrable  vetL     Eveii' 
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startling  are  often  the  effects  of  incidents 
to  all  seeming  immaterial  and  trifling, 
when  we  forsalce  the  by-paths  of  private 
life  for  the  great  highway  of  history.  A 
striking  case  in  point  is  dwelt  on  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  in  his  "  History  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England/*  showing  us  the  ob- 
scure and  unheeded  origin  of  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  He  well  remarks 
that  England  owes  its  place  in  the  world 
to  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  father  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  seeing  Arietta, 
daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise,  washing 
her  linen  in  a  rivulet  near  that  town. 
*' Arietta's  pretty  feet  twinkling  in  the 
brook  made  her  the  mother  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  But  for  the  tanner  of 
Falaise,  her  father,  Harold  would  not  have 
fallen  at  Hastings,  no  Anglo-Norman  dy- 
nasty would  have  arisen,  no  British  em- 
pire." To  no  sphere  of  energy  does  this 
sudden,  overmastering  interference  of  the 
unforeseen  apply  more  forcibly  than  to 
war.  Bliicher's  arrival  half  an  hour  later 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  might  not  impos- 
sibly have  changed  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  the  cackling  of  some  geese 
was  once  highly  useful,  —  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  fate  of  armies 
and  citadels,  and  with  them  the  destiny 
of  nations,  tremble  at  certain  moments  in 
the  balance,  to  be  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  agencies  apparently  slight,  but 
drawing  boundless  significance  from  the 
accidents,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  acci- 
dent, of  time  and  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  salient 
changes  and  events  of  life,  from  which 
mighty  innovations  are  expected,  not  un- 
frequently  leave  no  impression  behind 
them ;  and  though  they  may  be  in  a  sense 
important,  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  character  or  future  of  the  individual 
they  befall.  Striking  occurrences,  fore- 
shadowing serious  consequences,  have 
often  absolutely  no  sequel,  so  that  it 
passes  the  sagacity  of  the  shrewdest  to 
predict  whether  a  given  acorn,  so  to  speak, 
shall  perish  unnoticed,  or  develop  into  a 
majestic  oak.  This  strand  of  caprice, 
these  inexplicable,  surprising  results  from 
commonplace  facts,  whilst  they  render 
life  less  logical  and  prevent  the  calmest 
lot  from  being  mapped  out  entirely  by 
rule  and  compass,  undeniably  supply  most 
of  the  romance  and  excitement  falling  to 
the  share  of  mortals,  and  though  the  medal 
has  its  dark  and  distressing  side,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  existence  without  an 
occasional  impromptu  in  the  shape  of  the 
sudden  and  unexpected,  to  relieve  the 
even  tenor  of  plans  calculated  and  pre- 
arranged, would  be  scarce  endurable.    Not 


only  can  we  but  rough-hew  our  ends,  our 
most  careful  endeavors  lead  not  unfre- 
quently  to  a  termination  the  very  reverse 
from  what  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated.    We  can  call  to  mind  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  directed  her  solicitor  to  in- 
vest a  large  sum  of  money  in  shares  of 
the  City  ot  Glasgow  Bank  some  months 
prior  to  its  collapse.     Imagining  that  her 
instructions   had   been  carried  out,  she 
heard  the  news  of  the  closure  of  the  bank's 
doors   with    unqualified    dismay,  as  the 
claim  of  the  creditors  would  have  entailed 
her  total  ruin.    The  subsequent  discovery 
of  her  agent's  embezzlement  revealed  like- 
wise the  groundlessness  of  her  apprehen- 
sions, her  loss  being  limited  to  the  amount 
entrusted  to  her  dishonest  representative. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unlucky  recipient 
of  a  single  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  share  as 
a  weddmg  present  should  for  once  have 
looked  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  had 
no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
father-in-law's  liberality,  involving  as  it 
did  the  loss  of  all  he  possessed    The 
procrastination  of  Mad  an  of  Glencoe  had 
dire  results;  but  the  well-known  happy 
failure  of  a  belated  traveller  to  catch  the 
ill-starred  Tay  Bridge  train  in  December, 
1879,  could  hardly  serve  to  point  a  moral 
in  a  lecture  to  young  men  on  the  advan- 
tages of  punctuality,  nor  the  authenticated 
fact  of  an  intoxicated  person  falling  un- 
scathed two  hundred  feet  from  the  Dean 
Bridge  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  sober  one 
would  certainly  have  been  killed,  be  felici- 
tously quoted   at  a  Blue-Ribbon  Army 
meetmg.    An  apparently  indifferent  cus- 
tom may  strike  deep  into  the  working  of 
human  society,  as  Lord  Bacon  points  out 
in  the  matter  of  square  and  round  tables  : 
*'A  long  table  and  a  square  table  seem 
things  01  form,  but  are  things  of  substance, 
for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end, 
in  effect,  sway  all  the  business,  but  in  the 
other  form  there  is  more  use  of  the  coun- 
sellors' opinion  that  sit  lower."    Again,  it 
might  moderate  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
most  inveterate  black-baller  in  London  to 
remember  how  a  candidate's  enemy  elect- 
ed him  by  adding  a  black  but  twentieth 
ball  to  nmeteen  white  ones,  a  score  of 
members  at  least  being  required  to  vote. 

Still,  after  observing  in  its  myriad 
shapes  the  apparently  capricious  interfer- 
ence of  good  and  evil  fate  in  the  lot  of 
many,  the  igneous  rocks,  as  it  were,  forc- 
ing their  wayward  passage  through  the 
methodically  ordered  strata  of  life,  most 
impartial  minds  will  be  the  morf  convinced 
that  the  former  are  the  exceptions,  the 
more  impressed  with  the  certain  eventual 
triumph  of  law,  the  more  confident  that. 
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although  "fortune  brings  in  some  boats 
which  are  not  steered,  all  "  chance  "  is 
yet  "direction  which  we  cannot  see." 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  OUR  SONGSTERS, 

What  have  the  great  millinery  houses 
of  the  West  End  —  Alison,  Asser,  Brown, 
Clack,  Colman,  Elkias,  Francis,  Gautier, 
Isabel,  Louise,  Ludlow  and  Cockburn, 
Muriel,  Pauline  and  Perrin  —  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
wild  birds  for  purposes  of  feminine  deco- 
ration ?  It  was  one  of  our  representati ves 
who  asked  herself  this  question,  and  she 
proceeded  immediately  to  provide  the  an- 
swer by  means  of  a  wareroom-to-wareroom 
visitation.  Carefully  advancing  with  note* 
book  in  hand  she  jotted  down  the  freely 
expressed  opinions  of  ten  leading  milli- 
ners, and  as  they  were  all  of  one  mind  (a 
single  dissentient  being  excepted)  she  con- 
tented herself  in  the  case  of  the  remainder 
with  drawing  mental  conclusions  from  the 
outside  of  their  brightly  displayed  win- 
dows. The  verdict  pronounced  so  unan- 
imously amounted  to  the  following  state- 
ments :  I.  The  plumage  trade  has  steadily 
increased  for  the  past  five  years,  and  last 
season  it  reached  an  unprecedented  height. 
2.  As  a  rule  the  anti-bird-slaughter  agita- 
tion is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fashionable 
sentimentality  by  the  modistes.  3.  Sev- 
eral ladies  in  the  "very  upper  classes" 
protest  faintly  against  the  appearance  of 
a  bird's  head  in  their  hats  and  bonnets,  a 
few  express  objections  to  the  useof  wings 
and  breasts;  out  the  vast  majority  set 
aside  any  soft  feelings  they  may  have  on 
the  subject  in  deference  to  the  imperious 
dictates  of  fashion. 

The  individual  observations  of  the  de- 
posing milliners,  male  and  female,  were 
in  many  instances  significant  enough  to 
bear  repetition.  Said  one:  "The  ladies 
themselves  don't  object;  it  is  their  hus- 
bands who  will  not  stand  heads  in  their 
hats  (!) ;  they  seldom  notice  the  other 
parts."  "  I  believe  most  of  our  customers 
think  the  bird  remains  alive  and  in  good 
health  when  deprived  of  breast  and  wings 
—  thev  make  such  fuss  about  the  head, 
and  the  heads  alone."  "  Even  when  a 
lady  remonstrates,  she  can  easily  be  won 
over  by  the  assurance  that  the  hat  or  bon- 
net would  not  be  half  so  becoming  de- 
prived of  lis  feathered  ornament,  or  by  the 
assertion :  *  We  use  none  but  poulterers' 
birds  in  this  house  —  wild  ducks,  larks, 
pigeons ;  these,  when  dyed,  supply  all  the 


wings  and  breasts  we  need.' "  "  If  they 
object  to  the  use  of  a  home  bird  then  the 
French  market  comes  immediately  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  purchase  is  satisfactorily 
efiEected."  "Some  ladies  object  only  to 
large  birds,  because  *it  looks  so  like 
slaughter  to  kill  them,'  and  others  only  to 
small  birds  for  exactly  the  same  reason." 
"  Humming-birds  "  (ot  which  one  house  in 
the  City  has  just  imported  twelve  cases 
containing  two  thousand  each)  "are  not 
tolerated  by  many  because  they  do  not 
wear  well,  though  *  such  dear,  pretty  little 
things,  and  so  tiny ; '  and  they  are  patron- 
ized by  many  because  they  come  from 
abroad,  do  not  sing,  and  —  strange  to  re- 
late !  —  are  *  such  dear,  pretty  little  things, 
and  so  tiny.' " 

"  Our  customers  are  headstrong  in  some 
ways,"  remarked  one  milliner  sapiendy, 
"  but  we  can  always  manage  to  overrule 
their  logic  if  we  see  they  incline  towards 
a  bird."  "  That  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  the  fair  sex,"  our  representative  ven- 
tured to  remark.    "  How  do  you  manage  ?  " 

"Well,  our  birds  either  come  from 
abroad  or  they  don't;  they  are  either 
killed  for  food  or  destroyed  as  nuisances ; 
their  feathers  are  either  bright  naturally 
or  dyed,  and  they  are  all  sizes  and  all 
prices.  If  on  no  condition  will  a  real  bird 
be  purchased,  why  then  we  have  manufac- 
tured birds,  the  feathers  of  which,  ladies 
never  seem  to  think,  must  be  supplied  by 
genuine  birds  —  the  grebe,  for  instance. 
In  fact,  the  whole  agitation  is  humbug. 
Why  not  agitate  against  the  use  of  furs  ? 
Why  not  raise  the  cry,  *  Save  the  seal  I ' 
*  Save  the  sable ! '  and  all  the  other  young 
fur-yielding  animals?  They,  too,  are 
killed  unnecessarily;  for  clothes  equally 
warm  can  be  readily  manufactured.  Fash- 
ion demands  victims,  and  fashion  will  find 
victims  until  the  crack  of  doom.  Ospreys, 
which  we  get  from  the  fish-hawk  at  ten 
guineas  an  ounce,  will  always  be  in  de- 
mand for  the  court  head-dresses  of  our 
fashionable  aristocrats ;  aigrettes,  too,  sup> 
plied  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  the  beautiful 
white  heron.  I  acknowledge  freely  that 
there  is  something  positively  revolting  in 
killing  our  own  song  birds,  and  I  never 
allow  one  into  my  shop.  But  I  see  them 
disguised  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
everywhere,  and  you  can  buy  them  any- 
where as  foreign  productions  —  Ja\'a  spar- 
rows, if  you  like.  Go  have  a  talk  with 
the  feather  dressers  and  mounters  up  in 
Whitechapel,  nine-tenths  of  them  Germans 
or  Jews,  or  both,  and  you  will  find  that 
among  the  thousands  of  skins  they  are 
turning  out  there  is  a  large  proportion 
provided  by  our  own  warblers  that  have 
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been  snared  by  the  savage  sons  of  the 
soil.  A  little  while  ago  I  was  up  at  the 
East  End,  and  I  saw  selling  in  the  streets 
dozens  of  robin  redbreasts  caught  no  far- 
ther away  than  Clapham  the  previous  Sun- 
day." 

Perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  knows  the  pretty 
legend  which  traces  the  origin  of  robing 
red  throat  to  the  great  tragedy  on  Gol- 
gotha. But  surely  most  people  feel  ten- 
derly towards  the  friendly,  coquetting 
little  warbler  which  trills  tor  us  sweetly 
when  other  singers  are  silent.  What  an 
amount  of  coarse  brutality  then  is  stored 
up  in  the  demand  for  its  little  slain  body 
as  an  ornament!  Not  for  the  heads  of 
our  ladies  of  fashion  —  it  would  be  too 
much  en  ividence  there  —  but  perched  on 
sprays  of  frosted  ivy  and  mistletoe  for 
Christmas  ball-dresses,  and  on  frames  and 
inkstands  for  Christmas  presents.  Gold- 
finches, chaffinches,  thrushes,  and  star- 
lines  are  also  popular;  sea-swallows  and 
guUs,  driven  to  take  shelter  on  our  inhos- 
pitable shores,  provide  quantities  of  wines, 
the  latter  especially  while  grey  was  the 
fashionable  color.  The  worst  of  the 
slaughter  is  that  when  it  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  it  means  brighter 
colors  and  consequently  more  remunera- 
tive work.  One  man-milliner  with  whom 
our  representative  had  a  long  talk  said  he 
had  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Wild  Birds'  Protection  Association,  with 
the  object  of  assisting  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  determined  to  discontinue 
using  small  birds  for  millinery  or  decora- 
tive purposes,  thinking  that  fashion  should 
not  be  pandered  to  when  it  involved  the 
depopulation  of  whole  districts  of  their 
feathered  inhabitants,  and  knowing  that 
the  game  bird^of  the  world,  and  birds  like 
the  ostrich,  farmed  and  protected  for  the 
sake  of  their  feathers,  provided  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  plumage.  He  therefore  laid 
in  a  store  of  Impeian,  Argus,  and  Japan- 
ese pheasants,  Californian  quails,  black 
partridges,  light  guinea  fowl,  and  crown 
pigeons,  so  that  no  want,  as  regards  form 
and  color,  should  be  left  unsupplied.  Na- 
tive birds,  other  than  game,  were  scrupu- 
louslv  avoided,  and  those  only  encouraged 
which  provide  recognized  food  for  the 
table.  Even  the  gay  dwellers  in  tropical 
forests,  the  birds  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  were  to  offer  no  tempta- 
tions, no  matter  how  collectors  might  risk 
their  lives  in  securing  them,  or  in  entering 
into  contracts  with  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  swamps  and  morasses  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  dried  skins.     The  result. 


alas  !  of  such  praiseworthy  action  was  that 
the  business  of  this  marchand  de  modes 
was  seriously  injured,  and  his  humane 
efiEorts  had  to  be  abandoned.  Even  ladies 
whom  he  knew  to  belong  to  some  of  the 
bird -protection  societies  came  into  his 
establishment  and  asked  for  hats  and 
bonnets  decorated  with  their  little  feath- 
ered "friends."  Thus  he  was  forced  to 
give  way;  the  tide  of  fashion  was  too 
strong  against  him,  and  the  earnestness 
of  those  who  entered  into  the  agitation  too 
much  of  a  mockery. 

The  wholesale  aestruction  of  songsters 
and  useful  birds  at  present  going  on 
around  us  is  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted 
civilization  which  may  well  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  those  ladies  who  encourage  it  by 
buying  bird  ornaments  to  decorate  their 
heads  or  their  bodies,  or  to  adorn  mu£Es, 
fans,  screens,  mirrors,  and  various  fancy 
articles.  Selborne  societies  of  all  kinds 
will  rise  and  fall  until  vanity  ceases  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  heart.  Woman 
steps  onward.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  her 
to  leave  a  folly  behind  which  is  also  a 
cruelty  ? 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
SILENT  MEN. 

Chaucer,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was 
not  a  fluent  talker.  He  shone  much  more 
in  his  tales  than  in  speech.  The  Count- 
ess of  Pembroke  used  to  tell  him  that  his 
silence  pleased  her  infinitely  better  than 
his  conversation. 

It  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who  said 
that  if  a  painter  wantea  to  succeed  he 
must  cut  out  his  tongue.  To  illustrate 
this  we  may  give  the  following  anecdote 
told  by  Charpentier  of  two  of  the  Caracci, 
the  famous  Italian  painters.  Augustino 
Caracci  once  made  a  long  discourse  in 
praise  of  the  Laocoon,  and  it  was  remarked 
to  bis  brother  Annibal  that  it  was  strange 
he  did  not  add  his  eulogium  on  this  won- 
derful production  of  antiquity.  Annibal 
said  nothing,  but  took  a  crayon  in  his 
hand,  and  drew  the  marble  group  with  as 
much  correctness  as  if  he  had  had  it  be- 
fore him.  This  action  was  praise  more 
impressive  than  if  he  had  employed  the 
most  energetic  expressions  and  the  most 
brilliant  figures  of  speech.  Turning  to 
his  brother  he  then  observed,  "  Poets  paint 
with  words,  but  painters  speak  with  their 
pencils." 

Gainsborough  once  took  part  in  a  law- 
suit, and  when  in  the  witness-box,  he  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  the  **  painter's  eye  "  in 
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a  professional  sense.  The  counsel  for  the 
other  side,  wishing  to  confuse  him,  said, 
**And  pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the 

Cai uteres  eye  ?  "  "  Why,"  answered  Gains- 
orough,  **  it  is  to  an  artist  what  a  lawyer's 
tongue  is  to  him." 

When  at  his  work  the  late  Gustave  Dor^ 
was  a  good  example  of  the  silent  artist. 
He  could  so  abstract  himself  from  what 
was  going  on  around  him  that  in  the  even- 
ing he  would  be  unable  to  recollect  who  had 
called  upon  him  in  the  afternoon.  Strang- 
ers who  visited  his  studio  in  the  Rue 
Bayard  for  the  first  time  were  often  aston- 
ished at  his  unceremonious  and  silent 
ways.  **  He  would  give  them  a  nod  —  per- 
haps a  frowning  nod  — and  go  on  with  his 
painting,  running  up  and  down  the  steps  of 
a  ladder  or  along  a  platform,  and  pausing 
now  and  then,  with  a  long,  low  whistle,  to 
look  at  what  he  had  done.  *  Don't  wake 
him  ;  he's  dreaming,'  the  familiars  used  to 
say;  and  it  might  happen  that  a  visitor 
would  have  to  go  away,  after  a  couple 
of  hours'  waiting,  without  seeing  Dor^ 
awake  I " 

The  silent  and  observing  ways  of  artists 
perhaps  qualify  them  for  criticising  other 
people's  speech.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
a  lady  who  one  day  went  to  call  on  Fuseli, 
a  painter  who,  when  there  was  need  for  it, 
could  express  himself  with  emphasis.  Her 
ceaseless  chatter  did  not  even  allow  him 
to  get  in  a  word  edgeways.  At  last  a  pause 
to  take  breath  gave  him  time  to  say,  "  We 
had  boiled  mutton  and  turnips  for  dinner 
to-day."  "What  a  strange  observation, 
Mr.  Fuseli !  "  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  Why," 
he  said,  "  it  is  as  good  as  anything  you 
have  been  saying  for  the  last  two  hours." 

Great  men  of  action  have  been  often 
marked  by  their  silent  ways.  In  this  there 
is  no  doubt  something  of  good  policy. 
"The  superior  man,'*^  says  Confucius, 
"blushes  for  fear  lest  his  words  should 
exceed  his  deeds."  Another  considera- 
tion is  that  safety  always  accompanies 
silence,  whereas  by  injudicious  speech  the 
best-laid  plans  have  been  frequently  up- 
set. 

For  a  remarkable  instance  in  history 
take  the  famous  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
founder  of  the  independence  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. He  was  known  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  William  the  Silent.  "  Perhaps 
the  epithet,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  not  so  much  his  taci- 
turnity as  that  impenetrable  reserve  which 
locked  up  his  secrets  closely  within  his 
own  bosom.  No  man  knew  better  how  to 
keep  his  counsel  even  from  those  who 
acted  with  him.    Though  on  ordinary  oc- 


casions, however,  frugal  of  words,  when 
he  did  speak  it  was  with  effect.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind." 

But  no  one  ever  cultivated  silence  with 
more  dramatic  effect  than  Wallenstein, 
the  commander  of  the  emperor's  armies  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  During  the  course 
of  his  campaigns,  we  learn  from  Michiel's 
"History  of  the  Austrian  Government," 
whilst  his  army  devoted  itself  to  pleasure 
the  deepest  silence  reigned  around  Wal- 
lenstein.  He  could  not  endure  the  rum- 
bling of  carts,  loud  conversations,  or  even 
simple  sounds.  One  of  bis  chamberlains 
was  hanged  for  waking  him  without  or- 
ders, and  an  officer  secretly  put  to  death 
because  his  spurs  had  clanked  when  he 
came  to  the  general.  His  servants  glided 
about  the  rooms  like  phantoms,  and  a 
dozen  patrols  incessantly  moved  around 
his  tent  or  palace  to  maintain  perpetual 
tranquillity.  Chains  were  also  stretched 
across  the  streets  in  order  to  guard  him 
against  any  sound. 

His  profound  reserve  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  imagination  of  all  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  was  never 
seen  to  smile,  and  took  counsel  of  no  one 
but  himself.  When  he  gave  orders  or 
explanations  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
looked  at  curiously ;  when  he  crossed  the 
camp  the  soldiers  had  to  pretend  they  did 
not  see  him. 

Washington  was  inclined  to  silence  and 
reserve.  He  is  described  incidentally  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  as  "a  little  stiff  in  his 
person,  not  a  little  formal  in  his  manner, 
and  not  particularly  at  ease  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers."  He  was  not  at  all  easy 
in  conversation.  When  he  entertained  his 
prisoner.  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  was  noticed 
that  he  spoke  little,  and  never  smiled. 

Silence  played  an  important  part  in  the 
double-cunning  tactics  of  Talleyrand,  but 
he  more  often  than  not  employed  speech 
and  not  silence  to  conceal  his  thoughts, 
following  his  own  maxim  that  "  a  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  must  possess  the  faculty 
of  appearing  open  at  the  same  time  that 
he  remains  impenetrable;  of  being,  in 
reality,  reserved,  although  perfectly  frank 
in  his  manner."  We  give  him  a  place, 
however,  amongst  silent  men  that  we  may 
recall  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  his  appear- 
ance as  a  dumb  orator  at  a  public  dinner. 
Talleyrand's  health  was  drunk.  Before 
the  applause  had  subsided  he  got  up,  made 
a  mumbling  as  if  speaking,  but  spoke 
nothing,  made  a  bow,  and  sat  down ;  at 
which  the  applause  redoubled,  though  all 
those  immediately  about  him  knew  he 
never  uttered  a  word. 
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THE  BIRO  OF  DAWNING,  ETC. 


THE  BIRD  OF  DAWNING. 


These  moms  of  March, 

In  the  still  dark  before  the  break  of  day, 

A  blackbird  comes  to  pipe  his  deep-toned  lay, 

Safe  in  the  citadel  of  Imie  or  larch. 

That  lonely  note  I 

It  murmured  in  the  river  of  my  dream, 
Like  the  faint  undersong  within  the  stream, 
A  call  familiar  from  a  realm  remote. 

Waking  I  heard, 

Mellow  and  loud,  the  minstrel  of  the  tree 
Scattering  the  gold  of  liberal  melody  — 
The  kingly  exultation  of  the  bird. 

When  all  is  o'er. 

From  life's  blind  slumber  shall  I  wake  to  hear 
The  loved,  the  silenced  voices,  close  and  clear, 
Tormented  with  desire  and  doubt  no  more  ? 

TEUBiAM. 


WHAT  THE  ROBIN  SAID    IN  DECEMBER. 

Gray,  like  age,  the  world  has  grown. 
Wrecked  in  Autumn's  golden  throne, 
Silence  through  the  air  is  sent, 
Vapors  hide  the  woods  of  Kent ; 
Seems  but  now  these  ways  undone. 
Waved  with  leaves  and  flashed  with  sun, 
Lifted  glance  enchanted  went 
To  the  wooded  ridge  of  Kent, 
And  this  hillside  all  day  long 
Bubbled  o'er  with  life  of  song; 
Cuckoos  called  from  far  and  nigh. 
Larks  were  jubilant  on  high, 
Throstles'  nnging  warble  loud 
Pealed  through  all  the  quirine  crowd. 
Blackbirds  piped  as  day  was  born, 
(Minstrels  liquid  like  the  morn). 
Latest,  'neath  night's  dusky  veil. 
Torrent  of  the  nightingale. 
Rushing,  rich,  tumultuous,  bright. 
Shook  the  dark  glade  with  delight. 

Now,  as  voice  of  birds  is  dumb. 
Pained  hush  on  the  heart  has  come ; 
Some  have  vanished  whom  we  knew, 
Souls  of  knighthood,  fast  and  true. 
Eyes  of  light,  and  helping  hand. 
Brows  of  power  that  "nooly  planned," 
Touch  that  heartened  —  faded  all  — 
Tones  of  love  electrical 
Stilled  are,  as  we  soon  shall  be. 
Quenched  in  sad  eternity. 

Ah  I  what  note  is  that  I  hear, 
Soft,  inquisitive,  and  clear  ? 
Wistful  music  trembline  shed, 
Poet,  from  thy  breast  of  red — 
Robin  fair,  by  Shirley  Church, 
Marble  headstone  for  a  perch  I 

'*  Man  of  dolor,  wait  awhile  — 
See  the  moms  of  April  smile. 


Mist  shall  pass,  and  skies  be  blue. 

May  shall  roof  these  woods  anew. 

Pave  them  with  unfolding  fern, 

June's  long  sunsets  through  them  bum. 

And  this  leafy  realm  be  stirred 

With  the  joy  of  every  bird. 

Mounts  the  ether,  haunts  the  glen, 

Making  glad  the  haunts  of  men. 

Time  is  but  prefiguring  sign  — 

Buried  seed,  of  worlds  divine. 

Can  aught  here  seem  wondrous  fair. 

And  no  answer  echo  there  ? 

Shall  Spring  brighten  earthen  sod 

And  no  life  be — nearer  God?  " 

This,  and  more,  the  robin  said. 

As  he  sang  where  rest  the  dead 

In  the  stillness  round  the  church. 

Marble  headstone  for  a  perch. 

Spectator.  TeUMAN. 


ELLERAY. 


Along  the  upward  winding  paths  I  went. 
In  the  wood  shadows  at  sweet  Elleray, 
And  in  my  mind  a  noble  image  lay. 
The  image  of  a  man  magnificent, 
A  theme  for  human  love  and  wonderment. 
Grand  in  his  sadness  and  his  merriment. 
And  as  I  walked  and  pondered,  one  did  say, 
**  Here  have  I  seen  him  in  his  palmier  day. 
The  long  gold  locks  loose  floating  in  the  wind. 
And  the  sublime,  wild,  earnest  eyes  of  him. 
Drawn  to  the  amber  melting  on  Uie  rim 
Of  westward  mountains ;  or  maybe  inclined 
Lovingly  on  the  lovely  lake's  repose ; 
Or  haply  with  deep  human  feeling  dim." 
Better  for  us,  had  that  potential  mind 
Been  somewhat  more  to  deathless  feats  ad- 

drest ; 
Alas  for  mental  splendors  unexprest  1 
A  few  pale  poems  and  some  worthier  prose 
Make  up  the  meagre  sum  which  the  world 

knows 
Of  what  was  working  in  that  brain  and  breast : 
The  vague,  eternal  kingdoms  have  the  rest. 

Teuman. 


BUSY  BISMARCK. 

How  doth  the  little  "  Bizzy  "  Press 

Delight  to  spit  its  spite. 
To  store  up  venom  night  and  day. 

And  vent  it  day  and  night. 

How  skilfully  it  shapes  its  sells. 
How  neatly  spreads  its  lies, 

And  wriggles  here  and  flounders  there 
When  slandered  Tmth  replies. 

The  mouthpiece  it  of  Bizzy  One, 

And  eke  of  Bizzy  Two ; 
Both  Bizzies  find  some  dirty  work 

For  its  foul  hands  to  do. 

Punch. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

THE    EARLY    LIFE    OF    LORD    BEACONS* 

FIELD.* 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  permit  of 
a  full  examination  and  an  impartial  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  life  and  work  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  spirit  of  party  is  still 
too  high ;  the  eccentricities  and  foibles 
which  made  him  a  mark  for  ridicule,  and 
long  prevented  the  recognition  of  his  gen- 
ius, and  the  malignant  misrepresentations 
to  which  he  was  through  life  exposed,  are 
still  too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  living 
men  to  allow  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
judgment  of  his  character  and  services  as 
a  statesman.  We  may  hope  that,  ere  long, 
authentic  materials  will  be  accessible, 
which  will  enable  the  world  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  both,  and  to  do  full  justice  to 
a  man  who,  with  all  his  faults  and  failings, 
is  daily  rising  in  public  estimation,  and 
who  is  destined  to  hold  a  very  high  place 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  Those  ma- 
terials are  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Rowton,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  faithful 
and  attached  friend  and  literary  executor, 
to  whom,  on  his  death,  he  confided  his 
papers  and  correspondence.  The  queen, 
it  is  understood,  is  desirous  that  they 
should  speedily  be  published  in  the  form 
of  a  biography,  with  a  view  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  a  min- 
ister who  had  earned  her  esteem,  and  in 
whom  she  placed  no  ordinary  trust.  But 
the  task  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  biographer 
is  no  easy  one,  and  we  can  scarcely  be 
surprised  that  Lord  Rowton,  if  he  has  not 
shrunk  from  it,  should  have  hesitated  to 
enter  hurriedly  upon  it.  To  write  fully 
and  unreservedly  the  life  of  a  statesman, 
who  but  recently  played  a  leading  part  in 
public  afiEairs,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
undertaking.  There  are  many  matters 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  justifica- 
tion of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  in  cer- 
tain instances,  which  must  remain  for 
some  time  to  come  State  secrets,  and 
which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  of 
those  possessed  of  them  to  record,  until 
all  risk  of  danger  to  the  interests  of  the 

*  Lord  Beaconsfield' s  Letten,  1830-1852 ;  New  Edi- 
tion of  "  Home  Letters  and  Correspondence  with  his 
Sister,"  with  additional  Letters  and  Notes.  Edited  by 
his  brother.    London,  1887. 


nation  by  their  disclosure  has  passed.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  of  late  witnessed  la- 
mentable instances  of  the  violation  of  the 
obligation  once  recognized  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  and  imposed  upon  them 
by  oath,  to  abstain  from  all  public,  and 
indeed  private,  reference  to  what  may  have 
passed  in  the  Cabinet.  But  we  trust  that 
those  who  have  set  this  bad  example  will 
find  no  followers.  Moreover,  there  are  the 
susceptibilities  of  former  colleagues  to  be 
respected,  and  the  fear  that  heated  per- 
sonal controversies  may  be  revived,  which 
it  is  in  every  way  desirable  should  be 
forgotten. 

We  doubt  whether  there  be  any  modem 
statesman  whose  biography  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  write  than  that  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  if  the  object  of  his  biogra- 
pher be  to  give  such  a  full  and  truthful 
portrait  of  his  subject  as  would  enable  the 
world  to  form  a  just  estimate,  and  to  come 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  man.  His 
character  was  so  complex,  it  was  composed 
of  so  many  opposite  qualities,  there  was 
so  much  that  was  great  and  noble  in  it, 
coupled  with  so  much  that  was  cynical 
and  fantastic;  his  speeches  and  writings, 
abounding  with  fine  sentiment  and  true 
poetry,  are  at  the  same  time  disfigured  by 
so  much  that  is  bombastic  and  coxcomb- 
ical ;  the  motives  of  his  conduct  were  fre- 
quently so  obscure,  and  his  actions  often 
so  abrupt  and  unexpected,  and  apparently 
so  rash  and  inexplicable,  that  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  enigma,  and  that  he  was  known  to 
satire  and  caricature  as  *'  the  great  mystery 
man.'*  Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced 
that,  when  the  life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
comes  to  be  written  by  one  fully  compe- 
tent to  place  it  before  us  in  its  true  light, 
it  will  be  found  that  from  early  manhood 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  a  course 
from  which  he  never  deviated,  and,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  frivolities 
and  vanities  of  youth,  and  for  a  highly 
imaginative  and  romantic  temperament, 
that  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  go 
to  form  a  great  statesman,  and  which 
would  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank 
in  any  career  that  he  might  have  chosen 
for  himself. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  public  life. 
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or  the  political  views,  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  that  we  propose  to  deal  in  this  article. 
As  we  have  observed,  it  is  not  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  the  time  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
which  would  do  full  justice  to  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman.  It  is  principally  to 
his  early  life  that  we  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  furnishing,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  clue  and  key  to  his 
acts  when  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
to  direct  the  affairs  and  shape  the  policy 
of  his  country,  and  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  indomitable  courage, 
unbounded  self-reliance,  strength  of  will, 
and  long-sighted  persistency  of  purpose 
from  the  first  entrance  on  the  avenue  of 
life  to  its  very  close.*  We  have  trust- 
worthy materials  for  a  sketch  of  this  part 
of  his  career  in  the  volume  containing  his 
letters  to  his  sister  —  a  lady  of  remarka- 
ble abilities,  in  whose  judgment  he  placed 
great  value,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly 
attached  —  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family,  which  has  been  published  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli,  and  in  some 
other  letters  addressed  to  intimate  friends, 
which  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  more  delight- 
ful and  entertaining  letters  than  those 
written  to  his  family  circle  have  rarely 
been  given  to  the  public.  They  contain 
fresh,  spirited,  and  picturesque  sketches 
of  life  and  scenery,  which  we  are  disposed 
to  prefer  to  those  more  carefully  elabo- 
rated descriptions  to  be  found  in  his  works 
of  fiction.  They  have  been  criticised  as 
vainglorious,  egotistical,  cynical,  and  as 
showing  a  striking  absence  of  generous 
sentiments.  But  much  in  them  that  may 
bear  that  character  must  be  attributed  to 
his  fondness  for  banter,  to  an  affected 
egotism,  and  to  his  habit  of  mystifying 
even  his  most  intimate  friends.  They 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  with  his  weaknesses, 
exaggerated  in  his  youth,  which  never 
entirely  left  him,  and  which  in  after  years 
interfered  with  the  full  recognition  of  his 
true  wisdom  and  patriotism.  That  he  was 
wanting  in  generous  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion is  disproved  by  his  conduct  towards 

*  Such  were  the  qualities  attributed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
ttooe  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
memory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


his  wife  and  his  devotion  to  his  family, 
and  to  those  whom  he  deemed  his  friends ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  some 
instances,  he  made  his  feelings  subservi- 
ent to  his  ambition  and  to  the  ends  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself.  The  en- 
couragement, too,  that  he  was  ever  ready 
to  give  to  rising  young  men  in  political 
life,  by  advice  and  by  kindly  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  absence  of 
jealousy  of  those  who  might  compete  with 
him  in  his  political  career,  were  notable 
and  amiable  traits  in  his  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  himself  a  man  of 
letters  and  of  artistic  tastes,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  felt  much  sympathy  for 
authors  or  artists,  to  have  sought  their 
society,  or  opened  his  house  to  them  as 
did  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  appears  to  have,  as 
it  were,  mapped  out  his  life  when  but  a 
boy,  and  he  followed  the  course  which  be 
had  laid  down  for  himself  with  a  truly 
wonderful  perseverance  and  assurance  of 
ultimate  success,  with  which  he  allowed 
no  obstacle  to  interfere.  When  a  mere 
youth  of  twenty  he  excited  the  laughter 
and  derision  of  a  circle  of  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  political  dis- 
cussion, by  exclaiming  that,  when  he  be- 
came prime  minister,  he  would  act  upon 
the  principles  he  was  then  advocating. 
The  same  absolute  confidence  in  his  fu- 
ture made  him  tell  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
asked  him  how  he  could  serve  him,  that 
he  wanted  to  be  made  prime  minister,  and 
write  to  his  sister,  after  hearing  Macau- 
lay's  **  best  speech,"  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  in  the  Commons: 
"  I  was  never  more  confident  of  anything 
than  that  I  could  carry  everything  before 
me  in  the  house  .  .  .  the  time  will  come.'* 

If  ever  the  "child  was  father  of  the 
man,*'  it  was  the  case  with  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli. There  was  scarcely  an  idea  or 
scheme  conceived  in  his  youth  that  was 
not  matured,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  pow- 
er, acted  upon  in  after  days.  There  was, 
with  all  its  apparent  inconsistencies,  a 
singular  consistency  in  his  conduct  and 
actions  through  life.  It  is  principally  on 
this  account,  that  his  private  letters  and 
early  works  are  of  so  much  interest,  and 
explain  so  much  that  has  been  misunder- 
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stood  and  misrepresented  in  his  charac- 
ter. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  neither  the 
exact  year  nor  place  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  birth  has  been  ascertained.  His 
roost  recent  biographer  says  that  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1803  ^^  iSo^  and  either 
in  the  Adelphi,  or  in  the  King's  Road, 
Gray's  Inn.  We  believe  that  the  latter 
locality  has  the  best  claim  to  the  honor, 
although  he  himself  is  said  to  have  stated 
that  he  saw  the  light  in  a  set  of  chambers 
in  the  Adelphi,  and  on  another  occasion 
that  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  in 
Bloomsbury  Square.*  His  grandfather 
belonged  to  a  family  of  the  Sephardim 
branch  of  the  Hebrew  race,  which  had 
been  driven  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  cruel  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  were  subjected  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion  after  the  fall  of  the  Arab  dominion. 
They  took  refuge  in  Venice,  one  of  the 
few  Christian  States  in  which  Jews  were 
tolerated,  although  they  suffered  even 
there  from  certain  disabilities ;  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  yellow  O  on  their  ga- 
berdines, and  a  yellow  cap  as  a  distinctive 
dress ;  and  were  at  times  exposed  to  pop- 
ular fanaticism,  and  ordered  to  live  out  of 
the  city  at  Mestre.  Many  of  them  were 
specially  protected  by  the  republic,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  financial  usefulness, 
and  acquired  wealth  and  influence.  They 
were,  however,  confined,  as  elsewhere  in 
Italy,  to  a  particular  quarter  known  as  the 
Ghetto,  which  yet  exists,  and  is  still  in- 
habited by  Jews,  although  they  are  no 
longer  required,  as  formerly,  to  reside 
within  its  limits.  The  late  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown,  who  had  spent  more  than  half  a 
century  in  Venice,  used  to  relate  that, 
when  he  first  came  there,  two  old  ladies, 
who  were  said  to  be  the  aunts  of  Isaac 
d'Israeli,  the  author  of  the  "Curiosities 
of  Literature,"  and  the  father  of  the  states- 
man, were  still  living  in  the  Ghetto,  where 
they  kept  a  small  school.  We  have,  how- 
ever, heard  this  statement  disputed. 

*  Sutesmen  Series,  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by 
T.  E.  Kebbel.  However,  Mr.  Hitchman  (Lord  Bea- 
consfield on  the  Constitution,  preface,  p.  xliiL)  states, 
as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  he  was  born  in  a  house  at 
Islington,  now  numbered  a  18  in  the  Upper  Street. 
Upon  what  authority  he  makes  this  statement  we  are 
not  aware. 


Benjamin  Disraeli's  grandfather,  also 
named  Benjamin,  came  to  England  and 
settled  there  as  a  merchant,  dying  at  En- 
field, where  he  was  still  living  as  late  as 
1822,*  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 
The  original  name  of  the  family  is  not 
known,  and  we  attach  little  importance  to 
the  speculations  of  Mr.  Hitchman,  founded 
upon  the  imaginative  account  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Sidonia  in  "Coningsby,"  that  it 
could  claim  descent  from  the  noble  Span- 
ish house  of  Mendoza.t  The  apostrophic 
**d*"in  the  name,  as  originally  spelt  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli  in  his  early  days,  and 
subsequently  dropped,  was  probably  the 
abbreviation  of  the  Italian  dei  or  de^h\ 
used  to  denote  the  family,  or  tribe,  to 
which  a  person  belonged;  d'Israeli  con- 
sequently meaning  one  of  Israelitish  de- 
scent, or  a  member  of  a  family  named 
Israel.^ 

Whether  a  prolonged  residence  at  Ven- 
ice had  affected  the  character  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  forefathers,  or  whether  the  Ve- 
netian traditions  still  handed  down  in  the 
family  had  exercised  an  influence  upon 
him  in  boyhood,  we  can  detect  a  curious 
undercurrent  of  Venetian  sentiment  min- 
gled with  the  Hebrew  element  in  his  writ- 
ings and  opinions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  de- 
scribe the  character  and  works  of  his 
father,  Isaac.  He  was,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  *'  a  man  of  letters ;  '*  an  in- 
dustrious student,  a  careful  collector  of 
facts  from  miscellaneous  literature,  a  man 
of  wide  information  and  learning,  and  the 
master  of  a  clear  and  graceful  style  which 
rendered  his  books  generally  popular. 
Benjamin  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
himself  was  **  born  in  a  library,"  and  this 
was  strictly  true  ;  for  whatever  may  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  wherever 
his  father  resided,  he  was  sure  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  books,-  which  were  probably 
the  first  objects  he  saw,  and  his  earliest 

*  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  memoir  of  his  father 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Isaac  d*Israeli*s  works,  saya 
that  his  grandfather  died  in  18x7,  which  must  be  a 
mistake.  We  have  authority  for  stating  that  both  hia 
grandfather  and  grandmother  were  living  in  iSaa. 

t  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  Constitution,  preface,  p. 
zvii. 

t  In  writing  Benjamin  Disraeli's  name  we  have 
dropped  the  apostrophe,  retaining  it  in  that  of  hia 
grandfather  and  father. 
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playthings.  Isaac  d^Israeli  was  also  in 
some  sense  a  poeL  He  wrote  graceful 
and  well-turned  verses,  after  the  fashion 
of  cultivated  men  of  a  century  ago.  His 
son  may  consequently  have  inherited  from 
him  his  poetic  gifts  as  well  as  his  literary 
tastes. 

Isaac  d'Israeli,  being  unwilling  to  sub- 
scribe to  some  of  the  tenets  and  practices 
of  the  Hebrew  community,  had  differences 
with  its  chiefs,  and  seceded  from  the 
Jewish  faith.  Benjamin  was  born  before 
this  event,  and  was  **  received  into  the 
covenant  of  Abraham."  It  was  not  until 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  old  that,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  181 7,  he  was  formally 
admitted  by  baptism,  at  St.  Andrew^s 
Church,  Holborn,  into  the  Christian 
Church.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  at  Walthamstow,  kept  by  Dr. 
Cogan,  a  Unitarian,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  classical  scholar. 
He  was  subsequently  placed  with  a  Mr. 
Poticary,  at  Blacicheath.  He  learnt  what 
was  usually  taught  in  such  establishments 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  **a  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,*'  and  the  mere 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Foreign  lan- 
guages then  formed  no  part  of  education. 
They  were  utterly  neglected,  if  not  de- 
spised, even  in  our  public  schools ;  and  to 
speak  French,  or  to  understand  any  lan- 
guage but  English,  was  considered  as 
something  disgraceful,  and  exposed  a  lad 
to  ridicule,  and  even  to  persecution,  from 
bis  schoolfellows.  The  traditions  of  the 
mighty  struggle  with  France  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  an  intense  hatred  of  a  French- 
man still  distinguished  the  free  and  sturdy 
Briton.  This  feeling  was  heartily  recip- 
rocated in  France ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  a  French,  or  even  a 
French-speaking  boy  in  an  English  school, 
or  an  English  boy  in  a  French  one,  led 
the  most  wretched  existence.  As  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  never  at  a  public  school 
or  at  college,  he  made  no  pretence  to  be- 
ing a  classical  scholar,  although  he  was 
far  from  being  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  He  was,  however,  deficient 
in  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  a 
deficiency  which  he  deeply  regretted,  when 
he  found  himself  called  upon  to  deal,  as  a 
diplomatist  and  negotiator,  with  questions 
of  the  greatest  international  importance.* 

Whether  the  absence  of  a  university 

*  When  taking  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  Congress 
at  Berlin  he  addressed  its  members  in  English. 


education  is  to  be  regretted  in  his  case  is 
very  doubtful.  His  character  and  dispo- 
sition unfitted  him  for  the  training  which 
it  is  intended  to  a£Eord,  and  which  we  are 
in  no  way  disposed  to  undervalue.  Men 
of  the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli  are,  perhaps,  better 
left  to  educate  and  form  themselves.  It 
may  be  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  made 
himself  what  he  was.  From  his  father  he 
mav  have  acquired  his  taste  for  letters, 
and  that  varied  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  books  which  distinguished  him  even  as 
a  boy.  But  there  his  father's  influence 
ceased.  He  had  none  whatever  upon  his 
son's  future  career,  and  appears  never  to 
have  understood  his  character,  or  to  have 
sympathized  with  his  ambitious  dreams. 

Whilst  cultivating  letters.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield did  not  neglect  in  his  youth 
those  accomplishments  which  a  man  of 
his  imagination  and  early-developed  am- 
bition would  consider  necessary  to  one 
who  believed  that  he  was  destined  to 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical world.  At  one  time  he  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  drawing,  and  might 
perhaps  have  distinguished  himself  as  an 
amateur  artist  had  he  persevered  in  the 
pursuit.  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts  remained 
to  him  through  life.  His  knowledge  on 
matters  connected  with  them  was  consid- 
erable. When  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Sir  William  Boxall,  then  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery,  had  occasion 
to  see  him  respecting  the  purchase  of 
some  pictures  for  that  institution.  On 
returning  from  the  interview.  Sir  William 
expressed  to  a  friend  his  surprise  at  the 
acquaintance  with  art  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  shown,  adding  that  his  remarks  and 
criticisms  showed  a  technical  knowledge 
of  painting,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a  mere  amateur.  In 
his  early  letters  there  are  frequent  refer- 
ences to  pictures  and  architecture  which 
had  especially  struck  his  fancy  or  ap- 
pealed to  his  imagination.  His  opinions 
on  these  subjects  were  not  perhaps  such 
as  would  be  generally  accepted  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  standard  and  knowledge 
of  art  were  different  sixty  years  ago  from 
what  they  are  now.  Since  then  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  works  of  men 
who  hold  a  far  higher  place,  and  are  far 
more  deserving  of  our  admiration,  than 
the  painters  of  the  Bolognese  and  other 
eclectic  schools,  which  it  was  once  the 
fashion  to  commend  to  students  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  study  and  imitation.  In  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  youth  the  masters  of  Italy 
who  lived  previously  to  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
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tuiy  were,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
known i  and  if  we  find  nim  in  bis  early 
travels  admiring  the  pictures  of  Guercino, 
Guido,  the  Caracci,  and  Domenicbiao, 
and  passing  b^  those  of  Giotto,  Masac- 
cio,  Fra  Angelico,  and  others,  who  are  to 
Italian  art  what  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are 
to  English  poetry,  it  was  because  chose 

Ealnters,  who  now  delight  us  by  the 
eauty,  purity,  and  simplicity  o£^  their 
works,  were  not  brought  to  nis  notice. 
They  were  ignored  by  guides  and  guide- 
books, upon  whose  iuformation  a  traveller 
had  in  those  days  alraost  necessarily  to 
rely.  But  he  later  became  alive  to  the 
merits  of  those  great  painters,  whose 
works  were  more  calculated  to  appeal  to 
his  imagioatioD,  than  the  cold  and  aca- 
demical, although  skilful,  productions  of 
the  Italian  masters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

It  was  this  love  of  art  and  a  just  esti- 
mate of  its  value  and  influence,  not  only 
upon  the  taste  but  upon  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  cation  in  improving  its 
manufactures  and  thereby  promoting  its 
trade,  and  thus  adding  to  the  national 
wealth,  which  made  him.  when  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  as  prime 
minister,  give  so  liberal  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  fine  arts,  and  never  hesitate 
to  sanction  any  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures  or  objects  of  antiquity 
which  might  enrich,  or  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness of,  our  national  collections. 
When  he  was  applied  to  for  public  funds 
to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum to  buy  the  famous  Blacas  collection, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sanction  its  uncon- 
ditional purchase.  The  late  director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  Sir  William  Boxall, 
when  about  to  leave  England  for  Madrid, 
with  the  object  of  seeing  the  altar-piece 
known  as  the  "  Colonna  Raphael,"  which 
had  been  offered  by  its  owner,  the  Duke 
of  Ripalda,  to  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion, wailed  upon  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  submit  to  him 
the  desirability  of  acquiring  it  for  the 
nation,  should  it  prove  on  examination 
worthy  of  the  gallery.  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
once  acquiesced.  "But,  sir,"  observed 
Sir  William,  "a  very  large  sum  indeed 
will  be  expected  for  it;"  a  million  of 
francs,  if  not  more,  were,  we  believe, 
asked.  "Never  you  mind,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "you  buy  the  picture  and  I'll  find  the 
money."  We  are  glad  to  record  these 
liberal  and  statesmanlike  views  with  re- 
gard to  art  and  our  national  collections, 
when  somewhat  different  views  appear  to 
prevail  amongst  our  present  rulers. 


As  be  early  sought  to  cultivate  his  artis> 
tic  faculties,  so  he  reci^nized  the  neces- 
~ity  of  athletic  exercise  for  the  develop- 
lent  of  his  physical  powers.  The  earli- 
st  recollection  of  the  writer  of  this  article 
of  Lard  Beaconsfield  is  connected  with  a 
visit,  on  which  he  was  taken  when  quite 

child,  to  Mrs.  d'Israeli  —  his  mother. 
"  Ben  "  was  sent  for,  and  appeared  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  bisiing-gloves,  having 
been  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  les- 

I  from  a  professor  of  the  noble  art  In 
youth  be  was  a  constant  rider.    He 

:a  to  say  that  some  of  bis  best  thoughts 
and  ideas  came  to  him  when  scouring  the 
country  mounted  on  a  good  horse. 

His  father  considering  it  desirable  that 

:  should  enter  a  profession,  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  literature,  the  law  was 
chosen  for  hira,  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Swaine  &  Stevenson,  re< 
spectable  solicitors  in  the  City.  Whether 
he  was  actually  articled  to  them  is  doubt- 
ful. But  to  a  youth  of  his  temperament 
and  imagination,  the  studies  and  drudgery, 
which  were  then  required  to  qualify  a  man 
for  this  branch  of  the  law,  must  have  been 
utterly  repugnant.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  re- 
gret of  his  father,  he  neglected  the  work 
required  of  him,  and  soon  renounced  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  solicitor.  The  dry, 
technical  books  on  law,  which  be  was  ex- 
pected to  master,  were  abandoned  for  the 
more  congenial  volumes  which  were  on 
the  shelves  of  Isaac  d'lsraeli's  library. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  and  desultory 
reader,  confining  himself  to  no  special 
branch  of  literature,  but  placing  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father.  This  love  of  reading,  coupled 
with  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  will 
account  for  the  remarkable  knowledge  of 
books  and  men  shown  in  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions, written  when  he  had  scarcely 
reached  manhood.  In  this  respect  be  re- 
sembled bis  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  be- 
fore be  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Isaac  d'Israeli  had  removed  with  bis 
family,  in  1827,  to  Bloomsbury  Square,*  a 
locahty  then  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  judges  and  others,  who  have 
since  migrated  to  the  mare  fashionable 
regions  of  the  West  End.  In  the  immfr 
diate  neighborhood  resided  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Austen,  who  lived  in  intimate 
social  relations  with  the  D'Israelis.     Mr, 
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Austen  was  a  solicitor  of  extensive  prac- 
tice, who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession  for  probity  and  trustworthi- 
ness.* Mrs.  Austen  was  so  remarkable  a 
woman,  and  exercised  so  much  influence 
on  the  development  of  young  Disraeli's 
character  and  genius,  that  she  deserves 
more  than  a  casual  mention.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Rickett,  who  resided  at  Oundle,  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  descended  from  a 
good  old  English  family,  and  was  a  man 
of  literary  and  scientific  tastes.  In  youth 
she  was  endowed  with  no  ordinary  beauty. 
She  was  highly  accomplished,  a  proficient 
in  music,  an  amateur  artist  of  no  common 
skill,  possessed  great  conversational  pow- 
ers, and  had  a  rare  command  of  her  pen. 
Disraeli  wrote  of  it,  **the  comprehensive 
circuit  of  your  lively  pen ; "  and  in  one  of 
his  many  letters  to  her  says :  •*  You  appear 
to  be  the  only  person  in  the  world,  except 
myself,  who  have  any  energy ;  what  would 
I  give  to  have  you  always  at  my  right 
hand!"  She  had  gathered  round  her  a 
circle  of  men  of  letters  and  artists,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  foremost  authors  and 
painters  of  the  day,  with  many  of  whom 
she  maintained  a  correspondence.  It  was 
a  proof  of  her  sagacity  that  she  at  once 
recognized  the  genius  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, and  encouraged  him  in  his  literary 
ambition.  A  woman  of  her  attractions 
and  intellect  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  over  a  young  man 
of  his  character  and  temperament.  He 
confided  to  her  the  secret  that  he  was 
writing  a  novel ;  consulted  her  during  its 
progress ;  received  from  her  much  valua- 
ble advice ;  and  ultimately  placed  the  MS. 
of  "Vivian  Grey"  in  her  hands  to  arrange 
for  its  publication.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  well-known  publisher  of  such  works, 
Colburn.  The  proofs  were  regularly  sent 
to  Mrs.  Austen,  who  superintended  the 
book  in  its  passage  through  the  press. f 
She  had  tendered  similar  services  to 
Plumer  Ward,  whose  novels  **  Tremaine  " 
and  "  De  Vere,"  published  anonymously, 
had  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  and  great 
public  curiosity  as  to  their  author.J    Later 

*  Lord  BeaconsfleId*8  brother  Ralph  was  articled  to 
Mr.  Austen. 

t  The  MS.  of  •*  Vivian  Grey,"  and  that  of  "Captain 
Popanilla,"  Disraeli's  second  work,  were  found  among 
Mrs.  Austen's  papers  on  her  death,  which  took  place 
in  June  last«  when  she  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-two  years.  It  was  even  believed  by  her 
friendi  that  she  had  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of 
"Vivian  Grey." 

t  See  "  Memoir  of  R.  Plumer  Ward,"  bjr  the  Hon. 
E.  Phipps,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  iv.  Benjamin  Disraeli  was 
greatly  interested  in  "  Tremaine,"  which  doubtless  had 
no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  his  earliest  works. 
Plumer  Ward  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that 


on,  when  struggling  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties which  caused  him  serious  anxiety 
and  embarrassment,  Disraeli  received 
from  Mr.  Austen  the  most  generous  as- 
sistance ;  and  to  the  timely  aid  thus 
afforded  him,  as  he  frequently  averred,  he 
owed  much  of  his  success  in  life. 

As  the  work  of  a  youth  who  bad  only 
just  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  "  Vivian 
Grey"  was  an  extraordinary  production, 
and  gave  unquestionable  proofs  of  genius. 
The  picturesqueness  of  its  descriptions, 
the  audacious  pungency  of  its  political 
sketches,  the  novel  views,  political  and 
social,  of  its  author,  its  brilliant  dialogue, 
and  its  keen  and  polished  satire,  were 
more  than  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
popularity  which  it  at  once  obtained.  The 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  which  it 
displays,  although  in  many  respects  crude 
and  inaccurate,  is  certainly  wonderful,  as 
the  young  author  had  at  that  time  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  society  which 
he  describes,  and  what  he  knew  ot  states- 
men, statecraft,  and  politicians  could  only 
have  been  acquired  from  books  and  hear- 
say, and  perhaps  from  a  short  residence 
in  Germany  with  his  friend  Mr.  William 
Meredith,  before  the  novel  was  written. 
The  fashionable  world,  of  which  he  at- 
tempts a  picture,  was  not  then  open  to 
him  ;  and  his  experience  of  life  and  man- 
ners must  have  been  confined  to  his  family 
circle,  and  to  that  of  the  Austens  and  of 
the  late  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street 
—  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship  —  in  which,  although 
he  met  many  eminent  literary  men,  he 
was  not  likely  to  learn  much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  Mayfair.  "  Vivian 
Grey  "  has  taken  a  place  in  our  national 
literature,  and  may  still  be  read  with 
amusement,  if  not  profit,  and  with  the  in- 
terest that  it  naturally  excites  as  being 
the  first  recognized  work  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  our  age  has 
produced.  It  has  been  so  often  dissected 
and  criticised  that  we  have  no  intention 
to  discuss  its  literary  merits.  It  is  most 
deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  cu- 
rious insight  it  affords  into  the  character 
and  motives  of  its  author,  and  the  confi- 
dent prescience  it  shows  of  what  he  him- 
self was  to  do  and  to  be.  Even  so  early 
in  life  he  had  apparently  sketched  out  in 
his  own  mind  his  future  career,  and  had 
almost  foreseen  his  future  greatness, 
choosing  for  the  title  of  one  his  personages 
that  whicli  he  himself  afterwards   bore. 

Mrs.  Austen  had  assisted  Disraeli  in  writing  "  Vivian 
Grey."  In  a  letter  to  her,  criticising  the  book,  b* 
speaks  of  '*  the  authors."     (Ibid.,  vol.  li ,  p.  147.) 
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We  doubt  whether  biographical  history 
furnishes  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
schemes  of  ambition  so  early  and  so  de- 
liberately formed,  and  so  perseyeringly 
and  successfully  developed. 

Before  "  Vivian  Grey  "  was  written,  or 
probably  while  being  written,  the  young 
author  was  trying  his  pen  on  anonymous 
contributions  to  the  press.  Although  in 
after  life  he  disclaimed  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Representative  —  a 
daily  newspaper  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his 
talents  —  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did  take  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
suggesting  to  Mr.  Murray  this  untoward 
speculation.  It  proved  a  failure,  and  had 
but  a  short  existence.  He  was  also  the 
principal  contributor  to  the  Star  Cham- 
der,  an  equally  ephemeral  weekly  sheet, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  **Dunciad  of 
To-day,"  a  mock-heroic  poem,  which  aj)- 
peared  in  it,  and  was  left  unfinished  when 
that  short-lived  periodical  came  to  an  end. 

The  mental  labor  and  excitement  he 
had  undergone  in  writing  and  publishing 
"Vivian  Grey,"  and  probably  anxiety 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Representa- 
tive and  Star  Chamber^  so  seriously  af- 
fected his  health,  that  his  medical  advisers 
insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
abstinence  from  all  literary  work,  and  of 
change  of  scene.  His  tried  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Austen,  came  at  once  to  his  help. 
They  proposed  that  he  should  occupy  a 
seat  in  their  travelling  carriage  in  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  He  accepted 
the  otfer  in  a  bantering  letter :  — 

As  the  man  says  who  is  going  to  be  hired 
[he  wrote],  **  I  think  the  sitiation  will  suit." 
It  ill  befits  any  man  to  dilate  upon  his  own 
excellence,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
observe  that  my  various,  not  to  say  innu- 
merable, accomplishments  are  not  altogether 
unknown  to  you ;  and  as  for  my  moral  capaci- 
ties, why,  I  have  a  good  character  from  my 
last  place,  which  I  left  on  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  silver  spoons.  I  defy  also 
any  one  to  declare  that  I  am  not  sober  and 
honest,  except  when  I  am  entrusted  with  the 
key  of  the  wine-cellar,  when  I  must  candidly 
confess  I  have  an  ugly  habit  of  stealing  the 
claret,  getting  drunk,  and  kissing  the  maids. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
agree  very  well.  You  certainly  could  not 
come  to  any  person  better  fitted  for  ordering 
a  dinner;  and  as  to  casting  up  accounts,  S 
there  is  anything  in  the  world  which  I  excel 
in,  that's  the  very  one,  and  as  I've  got  the 
habit  of  never  attending  to  the  shillings  and 
pence  because  they  make  my  head  ache,  I 
generally  detect  the  Aubergiste  in  a  super- 
charge. 


The  travellers  left  England  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1826,  crossing  from  Dover  to 
Boulogne.  We  have  before  us  Mrs.  Aus- 
ten*s  journal  kept  during  their  tour.  Thev 
spent  five  days  at  Paris  ;  posted  througn 
France  by  the  route  usually  pursued  in 
those  days,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  on  the 
i8th.  The  only  noteworthy  record  of 
Disraeli  during  this  portion  of  their  expe- 
dition was  his  appreciation  of  a  good 
French  dinner,  and  his  love  of  Burgundy, 
of  which  he  liberally  partook.  His  pref- 
erence of  this  wine  over  all  others  re- 
mained to  him,  we  believe,  through  life. 
He  would  say,  jokingly,  that  it  required  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy  —  "  rich  and  red  Ton- 
nerre"  was  nis  favorite  —  to  make  him 
talk  and  speak  his  best. 

Reminiscences  of  Byron  were  still  fresh 
at  Geneva,  and  anecdotes  of  his  eccen- 
tricities, true  or  false,  were  in  many 
mouths.  Disraeli  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  when  there  indolently  reclin- 
ing in  a  boat,  gazing  on  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  lake,  and  listening  to  stories 
of  the  poet  from  the  boatman  who  had 
served  him;  how  that  Byron  never  ex- 
changed a  word  with  him  when  they  were 
together  on  the  water,  but  sat  gloomily 
and  silent,  with  a  loaded  pistol  on  each 
side  of  him;  how,  after  being  rowed  in 
tempestuous  weather  to  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  when  the  waves  were  so  menacing 
that  he  stripped  himself  to  the  skin  in 
order  to  swim  for  his  life,  in  the  very 
probable  event  of  the  boat's  foundering, 
he  descended  into  Bonnivard's  dungeon, 
always  with  his  pistols,  and  remained 
there  for  many  hours  writing;  and  how, 
after  taking  tea  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
he  had  challenged  his  boatman  to  swim 
across  the  lake,  and  beat  him  by  five  min- 
utes, his  courier  keeping  close  to  him  in 
a  boat  and  constantly  giving  him  wine. 
These  tales  were  probably  in  part  apoc- 
ryphal, and  formed  the  man's  stock  in 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  ;  but  thev 
appear  to  have  had  much  effect  upon  the 
imagination  of  young  Disraeli,  which  was 
increased  by  a  magnificent  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  which  he  witnessed,  and 
which  recalled  to  him  the  grand  descrip- 
tion of  a  similar  storm  in  **  Childe  Harold," 
watched  from  the  same  boat  by  the  poet, 
to  his  imminent  peril,  for  several  hours. 
He  appears,  henceforward,  to  have  taken 
to  imitate  Byron  in  his  eccentricities,  in 
the  variety  and  magnificence  of  his  cos- 
tumes, in  seeking  romantic  adventures, 
and  in  the  love  of  Eastern  travel.  In 
many  respects  there  was,  indeed,  a  sim- 
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ilarity  in  the  youthful  character  and  genius 
of  the  two  men.* 

The  Simplon  was  crossed  to  Milan. 
There  the  monuments,  churches,  and  gal- 
leries, were  duly  visited  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  intelligent  Italian  gentleman 
and  connoisseur.  Disraeli,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  those 
days,  admired  a  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
representing  angels  releasing  souls  from 
Purgatory,  the  "Abraham  dismissing 
Hagar,"  by  Guercino,  which  had  appeared 
to  Byron  the  truest  expression  of  profound 
grief  that  had  ever  been  portrayed  by 
painter's  brush,  and  "  The  Dance  of  Cu- 
pids "  by  Albano.  The  exquisite  work 
of  Raphael's  youth,  "The  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,"  and  the  masterpieces  of  the 
early  painters  of  the  north-Italian  schools, 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Bera,  were 
passed  by  with  only  a  casual  glance.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper  "  received, 
however,  the  tribute  of  admiration  which 
this  unrivalled  composition  deserves ;  and 
the  travellers  were  requested  by  their 
Italian  friend  and  guide  to  remmd  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  ofa  promise  which  he 
had  made,  when  recently  at  Milan,  of 
sending  a  competent  arlist  to  make  a 
worthy  copy  of  this  great  work. 

From  Milan  they  went  to  Venice,  where 
they  spent  a  week,  visiting  with  great 
assiduity  its  churches  and  palaces,  struck 
with  their  magnificence,  and  delighted 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, and  Paul  Veronese,  which  they  then 
contained.  The  moonlit  nights  were  spent 
in  luxurious  repose  in  a  gondola  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  This  poetical  life,  and  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  this  unique  city, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  appeal  vividly  to  the 
imagination  of  Disraeli,  and  to  furnish 
materials  for  future  use.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  busy  collecting  anecdotes  and 
recollections  of  Byron,  of  which  there  was 
then  no  lack  at  Venice.  Unwillingly  leav- 
ing her,  he  could  not  take  the  highroad 
to  Florence  without  making  a  pilgrimage, 
like  Byron,  to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch  at 
Arqua,  and  to  the  prison  of  Tasso  at 
Ferrara. 

At  Florence  the  party  spent  a  fort- 
night principally  engaged  in  visiting  the 
churches  and  public  and  private  galleries. 
The  master  of  the  Florentine  school  who 

•  Tita,  Lord  Byron's  favorite  Mnrant,  in  who9« 
arms  he  died,  subseq^uently  travelled  with  Disraeli,  by 
whom  he  was  described  as  **a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion indeed."  From  him  Disraeli  no  doubt  learnt 
many  particulars  of  Byron's  mode  of  life.  Tita  —  the 
Venetian  contraction  for  Battixta  —  was  originally  a 
gondolier.  He  lived  as  valet  with  Isaac  d* Israeli  until 
the  latter  died.    (Lord  Beaconsfield's  Letters,  p.  37.) 


seems  to  have  principally  excited  Dis- 
raeli's admiration,  was  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Saunders,  an  English- 
man in  the  Russian  service  as  professor  of 
the  fine  arts  at  the  University  of  Wiloa, 
was  engaged  on  his  fine  engraving  of  the 
masterpiece  of  this  painter,  known  as  the 
"Madonna  della  Misericordia,"  then  in 
the  church  of  S.  Romano  at  Lucca,  and 
now  in  the  public  gallery  of  that  city.  In 
this  work  Disraeli  took  great  interest,  and 
gave  every  encouragement  in  his  power 
to  the  accomplished  engraver,  who  resided 
at  Florence,  and  by  whose  knowledge  of 
and  taste  for  the  fine  arts  he  appears  to 
have  been  much  impressed.  He  also  sat 
for  his  bust  to  Frugoni,  a  sculptor  of  local 
reputation  in  those  days. 

From  Florence  the  traveller  returned  to 
England  by  Genoa,  Turin,  the  Mont  Cenis, 
and  Paris,  arriving  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  October. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  biographers  appear 
to  be  unacquainted  with  this  period  of  his 
life.  They  state  that,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  **  Vivian  Grey,"  and  "  satisfied  with 
the  sensation  which  he  had  created,  he 
seems  to  have  spent  the  next  two  years  in 
rambling  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
parts  of  Greece."  ♦  We  have  seen  that  he 
was  only  absent  from  England  for  about 
three  months,  that  he  made  the  usual  tour 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  did  not  visit 
Greece.  The  scenery  of  Italy  and  its 
treasures  of  art  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him,  and  he  constantly  recurred  to 
the  delights  of  this  journey.  In  one  of 
his  many  letters  to  Mr.  Austen  (14th  June, 
1827)  he  recommends  the  memoirs  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  as  **  the  most  amusing 
book  in  any  language,"  and  says  that  he 
should  "have  been  entranced  with  rap- 
ture" had  he  read  it  when  in  Italy;  and 
especially  refers  to  that  great  artist's  his- 
tory of  the  modelling  and  casting  of  his 
Perseus  —  "his  beautiful  Perseus  in  the 
more  beautiful  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Fi- 
renze."t  In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to 
the  sale  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  collection  of 
English  pictures  for  7,000/.,  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  it  was  expected  to  fetch,  as  it 
contained  the  picking  of  the  English 
school,  and  the  finest  Gainsboroughs.  He 
remarks  "  that  the  affair  had  turned  out 
as  badly  for  the  British  school  as  it  well 

*  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  T.  EU  Kebbel 
(Statesman  Series),  p.  3. 

t  We  cannot  mention  Benvenuto  Cellini's  memoirs 
without  expressing  our  admiration  for  the  masterly 
translation  of  them  recently  published  by  Mr.  Adding 
ton  Symonds,  in  which  that  writer  has  succeeded  m 
giving  the  spirit  and  even  the  vernacular  of  the  author 
with  a  perfection  rarely  attained  in  a  translation. 
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could,*'  and  that  some  fools  thought  it  a 
wise  and  profitable  thing  to  invest  in  the 
works  of  British  artists,  and  that  he  had 
at  one  time  thought  so  himself.  And  yet 
probably  one  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  Gains- 
boroughs  would  in  the  present  day  sell  for 
a  much  larger  sum  than  the  whole  of  his 
collection  uien  did. 

In  1827  he  was  living  at  Fyfield,  a  place 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  his  father 
occupied  before  permanently  settling  at 
Bradenham  House  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Although  "Vivian  Grey"  had  at  once 
achieved  popularity,  its  anonymous  author, 
who  had  maintained  for  some  time  his 
secret,  was  scarcely  known  in  what  is 
called  society.  It  was  not  until  after  his 
return  to  England  from  his  travels  in  the 
East,  that  "  Disraeli  the  younger,"  as  he 
now  called  himself  with  his  wonted  afiEec- 
tation,  was  admitted  into  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Mayfair,  and  became  one  of 
their  most  prominent  and  notorious  mem- 
bers, or  that  he  formed  any  of  those  po- 
litical  connections  which  he  considered 
necessary  to  his  future  advancement. 
Judging  from  the  style  of  a  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Bulwer,  written  from  Constantinople 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1830,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hitchman,*  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  then  only  recently  made  the 
acquaintance  of  that  distinguished  writer 
with  whom  he  had  so  much  in  common. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  state,  as  some 
of  his  biographers  have  done,  that  the 
appearance  of  "Vivian  Grey"  at  once 
opened  the  doors  of  the  great  world  to  its 
author,  and  that  his  head  was  turned  by 
the  petting  and  adoration  he  received  from 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  almost  in  complete  retirement 
at  F3rfield  and  Bradenham  for  nearly  four 
years,  coming  rarely  to  London,  and  en- 
gaged in  literary  work.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  published  the  second  part  of 
•* Vivian  Grey,"  and  in  1828  "Captain 
Popanilla,"  a  squib  on  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  politics  of  England,  in  imitation 
of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  is  written 
with  much  spirit  and  even  brilliancy,  but 
met  with  moderate  success.  In  the  fol- 
lowing vear  he  appears  to  have  completed 
"The  Young  Duke,"  his  second  novel, 
which  was  not,  however,  given  to  the 
press  until  1830. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  meditating 
a  journey  in  the  East.  His  family  disap- 
proved of  his  intention,  being  still  desir- 

*  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  Constitution,  preface, 
pb  zxxiti. 


OU8  that  he  should  settle  down  to  some 
profession  in  England,  the  bar  being  ap- 
parently thought  of.  But  he  would  have 
preferred  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  his  father  to 
purchase  an  estate  for  him.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1829,  ^®  wrote  to  Mr.  Austen  :  — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Stockton  is  no  go. 
The  fact  is,  that  great  and  general  as  is  the 
agricultural  distress,  this  county  (Bucking- 
hamshire) is  suffering  much  worse  even  than 
its  neiglibors,  and  the  governor  is  fairly 
frightened.  '  Here  rents  are  never  paid,  farms 
are  dailv  thrown  up,  and  stock  is  given  away. 
...  I  have  said  all  that  I  can  venture  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  must  give  up  all  idea  of  an  estate 
which  would  have  exactly  suited  me.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  other  and  still  more  impor- 
tant plan  (a  journey  to  the  East)  prospers  as 
badly.  I  have  partly  broken  it,  and  it  was  at 
once  fairly  knocked  on  the  head  in  a  calmer 
manner  than  I  could  have  expected  from  my 
somewhat  rapid,  but  too  indulgent,  sire. 

He  did  not,  however,  he  added,  despair  of 
being  able  to  carry  it  out;  "a  sanguine 
temper  supported  him  still;"  there  was 
yet  time,  and  "  Ma/,  according  to  the  great 
Frederick,  was  everything,  "  He  was 
spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cycla- 
des,"  and  "go  he  must."  But  he  sor- 
rowfuUv  admitted  that  he  would  have  to 
"hack"  for  it,  and  whilst  disclaiming 
having  ever  been  "a  literary  prostitute," 
he  intimates  that  he  will  probably  have  to 
yield  to  the  temptations  of  "  mother  Col- 
burn."  He  begs  that  his  secret  may  be 
kept,  and  especially  that  it  may  not  be 
confided  to  a  lady.  "  Women,"  he  writes 
in  truly  Disraelian  strain,  "are  delightful 
creatures,  particularly  if  they  are  pretty, 
which  they  always  are,  but  then  they  chat- 
ter (they  can't  help  it)  and  I  have  no  am- 
bition, in  case  my  dearest  project  fails,  to 
be  pointed  out  as  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  going  to  Constantinople."  He 
ends  by  the  prophetic  recommendation  to 
his  correspondent  to  keep  his  letters,  as, 
if  he  "became  half  as  famous  as  he  in- 
tended to  be,"  they  would  at  some  future 
period  be  of  value. 

His  health  was  again  breaking  down 
under  the  mental  overwork  and  anxiety  as 
to  his  future.  In  the  autumn  of  1828  he 
went  to  Lyme  Regis  for  rest  and  change 
of  air.  In  November  of  1829  he  writes 
that  he  is  "desperately  ill,"  and  at  one 
time  his  life  appears  to  have  been  de- 
spaired of.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Austen  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1830,  from  Bradenham 
House,  he  says  of  himself,  "that  he  can- 
not be  worse ; "  that  of  all  places  London 
was  the  one  least  suited  to  him,  and  that 
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**  solitude  and  silence  do  not  make  his 
existence  easy,  but  they  make  it  endura- 
ble." 

My  plans  about  leaving  England  [he  writes] 
are  more  unsettled  than  ever.  I  anticipate 
no  benefit  from  it  nor  from  anvthing  else,  but 
I  am  desirous  of  quitting  England  that  I  may 
lead  even  a  more  recluse  life  than  I  do  at 
present,  and  emancipate  myself  from  perpetual 
commiseration.  When  I  was  in  town  last  I 
consulted  many  eminent  men.  I  received 
from  them  no  consolation.  ...  I  grieve  to 
say  my  hair  grows  very  badly,  and,  I  think, 
more  grey,  which,  I  can  unfeignedly  declare, 
occasions  me  more  anguish  than  even  the 
prospect  of  death. 

Later  on  he  described  himself  as  being 
in  a  constant  state  of  stupor,  and  unable 
to  write  a  line  without  the  greatest  effort. 
He  had  passed  a  whole  week  nearly  in  a 
trance  from  digitalis,  and  had  slept  six- 
teen out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  He 
complained  of  giddiness  in  the  head,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  He  had,  he  said, 
given  up  all  idea  of  the  East,  and  doubted 
whether,  if  even  the  opportunity  offered, 
he  would  have  the  strength  and  spirit  to 
avail  himself  of  it ;  and  he  ends  his  letter 
by  begging  his  correspondent  to  con- 
sider him  *'  his  deceased,  though  sincere, 
friend." 

Mr.  Austen  again  came  to  his  assist- 
ance and  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
absorbing  wish  of  visiting  the  East.  *'  Let 
me  express  my  grateful  sense,"  he  wrote, 
«  of  your  unparalleled  kindness,  and  par- 
don me  if  I  add,  that  I  think  better  of 
myself  for  having  excited  so  warm  a 
friendship  in  the  heart  of  an  honorable 
and  excellent  man."  Upon  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  friend  he  complained  of  his 
"  confounded  head,  which  had  retrograded 
with  the  weather,  but  continued  heat 
might  yet  cure  him.  In  the  mean  time," 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  will  be  sanguine,  for  if 
I  despair,  all  is  over."  In  June,  1830,  he 
left  England  for  Gibraltar  in  company 
with  Mr.  Meredith,  his  former  travelling 
companion,  who  was  then  engaged  to  be 
married  to  his  sister,  and  commenced  his 
wanderings  in  Spain  and  the  Levant, 
which  he  describes  in  the  highly  interest- 
ing and  graphic  letters  to  his  sister,  and 
to  other  relatives,  given  to  the  world  by 
his  brother  in  the  volume  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  in  his 
travels,  as  few  of  our  readers  will  not  have 
read  the  letters  in  which  he  himself  so 
fully  relates  them.  But  they  contain  so 
much  which  furnishes  the  key  to  his  con- 
duct and  policy  in  after  life,  that  we  can- 


not refrain  from  referring  to  some  of  them. 
His  descriptions  are  always  singularly 
picturesque,  and  although  he  saw  what  he 
describes  and  what  particularly  appealed 
to  his  fancy  and  imagination  with  the  eyes 
of  a  poet,  and  depicted  them  with  the 
license  of  a  novelist,  they  are  always  life- 
like, bringing  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed, 
or  the  principal  features  of  the  country  in 
which  he  was  travelling,  and  the  appear- 
ance and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  viv- 
idly before  us.  Thus  of  Gibraltar  he 
writes  to  his  father :  '*  This  rock  is  a  won- 
derful place,  with  a  population  infinitely 
diversifted.  Moors  with  costumes  radiant 
as  a  rainbow,  or  an  Eastern  melodrama; 
Jews  with  gaberdines  and  skull-caps; 
Genoese,  Highlanders,  and  Spaniards, 
whose  dress  is  as  picturesque  as  that  of 
the  sons  of  Ivor."  And  to  Mr.  Austen: 
*^  I  never  saw  anything  more  sublime  than 
the  Straits,  with  Europe  and  Africa  frown- 
ing on  each  other ;  but  our  sultry  sister 
has  the  advantage  in  picturesque  beauty, 
though  both  are  very  fine." 

The  letters  are  equally  characteristic  of 
the  man.  The  almost  puerile  vanity  and 
affectation  which  distinguished  him  in 
youth,  if  not  through  life,  appear  in  almost 
every  line  of  them.  But  they  furnish  at 
the  same  time  ample  proofs  of  that  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  playfulness  which  were 
pleasing  features  in  his  disposition.  If 
their  tone  is  occasionally  caustic  and  cyn- 
ical, it  has  been  assumed  more  in  the  way 
of  frolic  and  banter  than  in  sober  earnest- 
ness. That  love  of  fiashy  and  fantastic 
dress  which  he  always  possessed  —  and 
which  is  not  rare  in  his  race,  although  he 
may  have  indulged  in  it  partly  in  imitation 
of  Byron  —  is  constantly  peeping  out. 
At  Gibraltar  he  excites  the  admiration  of 
the  dandies  by  wearing  some  studs  which 
his  mother  had  given  him,  and  by  possess- 
ing two  canes  —  it  was  then  the  fashion 
for  fine  gentlemen  to  carry  a  cane  at  all 
times  —  one  of  which  he  used  in  the  morn- 
ing, exchanging  it  for  another  at  gun-fire  ; 
and  he  heard  with  dismay  of  the  king*s 
death,  as  it  was  the  destruction  of  two 
richly  embroidered  dress-waistcoats  which 
he  could  no  longer  wear. 

He  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Spanish  cities,  their  sunny  warmth, 
"the  calm  voluptuousness  of  fife  which 
accorded  so  well  with  his  disposition,** 
their  **  white  walls  and  verdant  jalousies 
sparkling  in  the  sun,**  the  romantic  nature 
of  the  life  of  their  inhabitants,  **  Fiearo  in 
every  street,  Rosina  in  every  balcony." 
He  expressed  the  most  unbounded  admi- 
ration for  Murillo,  whom  he  places  at  the 
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head  of  the  Spanish  school,  **  if  not  of  all  A  moon  so  brilliant  that  you  might  see  for 

schools  of   painting."     This   painter  ap-  miles  lights  up  a  country  alternately  formed 

pears  to  him  the  most  original  of  artists.  ^^  sierras,  or  mountain  passes,  and  immense 

No    man   has   painted  more  or   oftener  P^^^-     Merchants  in  armed  bands,  mule- 

reached  the  ideal.    He  never  fails*    He  ^f " ^fi^i'Jg;.^ f^^^^^^^^ 

J  *i«  1.     r*         11   ii«i          e sanctity  Of  tneir  character  and  01  their  poverty, 

IS  convinced  that,  after  all  ''these  Span-  ^^^  {^^^  ^„j  ,^^1^,  „j  ^^  ^      1^  „it^'; 

lardsare  at  the  top  of  the  tree,    anopin-  mUiUry  escort  which  always  scampers  o£f  at 

ion  which,  we  conceive,  he  must  subse-  the  first  shot,  with  a  few  adventurous  travel- 

quently  have  found  reason  to  modify.     He  lers  like  ourselves,  form  the  interesting  and 

travels  in  a  district  "peopled  by  brigands  constant  groaps.    In  the  cities,  the  church  is 

and   smugglers,"  and   narrowly   escapes  stiU  the  Royal  Exchange  of  assignations,  and 

falling  Into  the  bands  of  the  celebrated  through  the  whole  warm  night  the  Castanet 

robber  chief,  Jos6  Maria,  who,  it  will  be  reminds  you  of  the  fascinating  fandango.* 

remembered,  on  a  general  invitation  to  ^^  jhe  end  of  August  he  arrived  at 

dinner  at  Seville  from  Richard  Ford,  ap-  ^alta,  where  he  was  ilined  by  Mr.  James 

peared  to  accept  it  at  the  house  of  his  clay,  afterwards  wellLown  In  the  House 

quondam  friend,  when  he  was  entertain-  ^^  Commons  as  member  for   Hull    He 

ing  the  governor  and  authorities  of  the  g.^^,  ^  g^^t^,,  ^^  the  many  and  various 

7t    .,  l  j     .^  1     _^l    r      J              ^  acquirements  of  this  gentleman  In  a  letter 

He  "had,  at  length,  found  a  country  ^^\^  ^^^^       which  would  serve  for  the 

where  adventure  is  tTie  common  course  of  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^f  hi,  ^^^^  romances,  and  con- 

existence,  and  from  necessity  must  be  so,  ^^^^  ^y  these  characteristic  sentiments : 

be  told  Mr.  Austen.    The  life  that  he  was  „  tq  govern  men  you  must  excel  them  In 

leading,  his  wanderings  on  horseback  by  their  accomplishments  or  despise  them  " 

dayandbynightthroueh  the  plains  and  _^    maxim  upon   which    he    seems   to 

sierras  of  An&lusia,  with  their  exhilarat-  ^^^^  ^^^^  throughout  his  career;   and 

ing  air,  and  the  novelty  and  romance  of  ^j^j, .  ..  q      doel  one,  I   do  the  other, 

the  scenes  xvhich  he  was  d^ly  witnessing,  ,„j  ^^  are  both  equally  popular.    A£Eec. 

had   a   most   favorable  effect  upon  his  ^^tion  tells  here  even  better  than  wit." 

health.    He  described  himself,  however,  Qf  ..affectation,"  Indeed,  he  had  a  large 

as  occasionally  sufiEering  from    the  dis-  3^^^^    ^Ve  have  heard  It  said  that  the 

tressing   svmptoms   connected  with  his  ^ards,  which  he  left  upon  the  authori- 

head  and  hear^ which  had  so  much  dis-  tj„  j^j  i,;,  acquaintances  In  the  island, 

turbed  him  in  England,  had  alarmed  his  had  simply  insdribed  on  them  "Vivian 

friends,  and  had  Baffled    he  skill  of  the  q       ,,  ^^(^    j^jj,  how  he  dined  at  the 

physicians.    "I    thought,"  be  wrote    to  ^^3^  ^f  jhe  73rd,  when  leaving  for  the 

his  sister,  "that    enthusiasm  was  dead  ^ean.  In  an  Andaluslan  dress,  which  he 

within  me,  and  nothing  could  be  new.    I  exchanged  for  the  theatrical  costume  of 

have  hit  perhaps  upon  the  only  country  ^  Greek  pirate,  "a  blood-red  shirt,  with 

which  could  have  upset  my  theory.  3„y„  3tJd3  ^3  ^ig  as  shillings,  an   im- 

He  "visited  Cadiz,  Seville,    Cordova,  mense  scarf  for  girdle,  fuU  of  pistols  and 

and  Granada,  among  many  other  cities  daggers,  red  cap,  red  slippers,  broad  blue- 

which  must  not  be  named  with  these  ro-  striped  jacket  and  trousers."    He  relates 

mantic  towns;"  "sailed  upon  the  Gua-  ^itfa  puerile  vaunt  how  he  sits  upon  an 

dalqumr ;  cheered  at  the  bull-fights,  lived  giy^n,  puffing  from  a  Turkish  pipe 

for  a  week  among  brigands,  and  wandered  s^ven  feet  long  with  an  amber  mouthpiece 

m  the  fantastic  hall  of  the  delicate  Alham-  3^^  a  porcelain  bowl ;  and  boasts  of  a 

*?*•  ...^?""°?  .'=*'"4   ^  "??•■*  .S'?P^"=  meerschaum,  and  "  one  of  Dresden  china, 

than  his  description  of  travelling  in  Spain  3^^  j„  ^i^^„,.    Smoking,   he  found,  re- 

before  the  introduction  of  diligences  and  jjeved  his  head, 

railways  :  j^  violent  outbreak  of  small-pox  which 

AU  travel  by  night  and  in  armed  companies,  had  placed  Malta  in  quarantine,  prevented 

him  from  visiting  Sicily,     when  about  to 

•  Letter  to  his  father,  July  ,6.   One  of  hi.  letter,  leave  the  former  Island,  he  had  written  to 

oontains  a  curious  dissertation  upon  Saracenic  architec-  Mr.  Austen  !  —' 

tore,  which  he  appears  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  •   ^          j 

It  shows  that  his  artistic  taste  was  at  that  time  but  im-  With  regard  to  myself  I  have  certainly  made 

Eeriectly  formed,  and  that  his  judgment  was  warped  by  oreat  progress,  but  not  enough.      I  have  Still 

is  too  lively  imagination,    what  would  Mr.  Ruskin  ni«-Bo\»«Jf..«k  #.^  m^b*  m^  lif*»  o  KurfK^n    anH 

have  said  if  told  tSat  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  was  ^^^^^^  enough  to  make  my  life  a  burthen,  and 

'*  a  barbarous  though  picturesque  building,"  greatly 

inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  i>ainted  stuccoed  walls  *  Letter  to  Mrs.  Austen.     For  another  spirited  and 

of  the  Alhambra?    (Letter  to  his  father  from  Malta,  picturesque  description  of  travelling  in  Spain,   see  a 

Aagost  35.)  letter  to  his  sister  of  August  9,  from  Gibraltar. 
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as  my  great  friend,  the  sun,  is  daily  becoming 
less  powerful,  I  daily  grow  more  dispirited, 
and  resume  my  old  style  of  despair.  Had  I 
been  cured  by  this  time  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  join  you  in  Italy — as  it  is,  I  go  I 
know  not  where,  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  you 
hear  something  very  strange  indeed. 

He  accordingly  informed  his  correspond- 
ent from  Corfu,  where  he  had  gone  in  a 
yacht  hired  by  Mr.  Clay,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Egypt,  as  it  had  been 
his  original  intention,  that  his  object  in 
visiting  the  island  was  to  arrange  for  put- 
ting; into  execution  a  resolve  he  had  made 
to  join  the  Turkish  army  as  a  volunteer, 
in  the  warlike  operations  then  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  grand  vizir  Reschid  Pasha, 
in  person,  to  suppress  a  formidable  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in 
Albania.*  He  again  appears  to  have 
wished  to  imitate,  if  not  to  rival,  in  ro- 
mantic adventure.  Lord  Byron,  whose 
well-known  portrait  by  Phillips,  in  the 
Albanian  costume  which  he  adopted,  he 
may  have  seen.  During  his  travels  he 
provided  himself  with  a  singular  variety 
of  costumes.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Austen,  whilst  protesting  that  he  was 
travelling  with  the  greatest  economy,  he 
says  that  his  only  serious  expense  was 
caused  by  the  many  costly  dresses  that  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  furnish  himself 
with. 

On  arriving  at  Corfu  he  learnt  that  "  the 
Porte  had  proceeded  with  such  surprising 
energy,  that  the  war  in  Albania  which  had 
been  begun  so  magnificently  had  already 
dwindled  into  an  insurrection."  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  turn  his  intended 
campaign  into  a  visit  of  congratulation  to 
the  grand  vizir.  Provided  with  letters 
from  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  lord  high 
commissioner,  he  accordingly  crossed 
with  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Meredith  to  Pre- 
vesa,  whence  he  could  most  easily  reach 
Janina,  where  Res:hid  Pasha  had  his 
headquarters.  His  first  experience  of 
what  was  then  considered  "  the  East,"  ex- 
ceeded all  his  expectations,  and  all  that 
his  exuberant  fancy  had  imagined. 

I  can  give  you  no  idea  in  a  letter  [he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Austen]  of  all  the  Pashas,  and  all  the 
Silictars,  and  all  the  Agas  that  I  have  visited, 
and  who  have  visited  me;  all  the  pipes  I 
smoked,  all  the  coffee  I  sipped,  all  the  sweet- 
meats I  devoured.  .  .  .  For  a  week  I  was  in 
a  scene  equal  to  anything  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights.'*  Such  processions,  such  dresses, 
such  corteges  of  horsemen,  such  caravans  of 

*  He  also  mentioned  the  intention  he  had  formed,  to 
ioin  the  Turkish  army  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  letter  to 
£dward  Bul«'er  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 


camels  1  Then  the  delight  of  being  made 
much  of  by  a  man  who  was  daily  decapitating 
half  the  Province!  Every  morning  we  paid 
visits,  attended  reviews,  and  crammed  our- 
selves with  sweetmeats ;  every  evening  dancers 
and  singers  were  sent  to  our  quarters  by  the 
Vizir  or  some  Pasha. 

He  may  have  contributed  to  the  strange* 
ness  of  the  scene  by  his  own  fantastic  and 

forgeous  garments.  He  tells  his  father 
ow  he  produced  **  a  most  extraordinary 
effect  on  that  costume-loving  people,"  the 
Albanians,  by  making  up  a  dress  "  with 
the  united  assistance  of  his  English,  Span- 
ish, and  fancy  wardrobe."  "  Many  Turks," 
he  says,  "  called  upon  me  expressly  to  see 
it  But  I  was  aptly  asked  by  a  Greek 
doctor,  who  had  been  at  Pisa,  whether 
*questo  vestito  era  Inglese  o  di  fantasia,' 
to  which  I  oracularly  replied, '  Inglese  e 
fantastico ! ' "  His  description  of  bis  jour- 
ney through  Albania  to  Janina,  and  of  the 
scene  at  headquarters,  is  very  picturesque 
and  vivid,  although  no  doubt  considerably 
over-colored,  according  to  his  wont.  The 
pomp  and  display  which  even  in  recent 
times  marked  the  progress  of  a  high 
Turkish  functionary;  the  troops,  chiefly 
irregulars,  consisting  of  men  from  every 
part  of  the  vast  Ottoman  dominions  in 
their  varied  costumes;  the  strings  of 
high-bred  Arab  steeds  and  stately  camels ; 
the  wild  martial  music;  the  ceremonies 
attending  an  audience  of  the  great  man ; 
the  mob  of  secretaries,  pipe-bearers,  and 
armed  attendants  in  his  ante-chambers  ; 
the  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  Turkish  camp, 
—  are  all  sketched  with  a  master  hand. 

At  the  end  of  November  he  reached 
Athens,  after  sailing  for  a  fortnight  on  the 
iCgean  Sea,  with  '*  a  cloudless  sky,  a  sum- 
mer atmosphere,  and  sunsets  like  the  neck 
of  a  dove,"  and  after  visiting  Navarino^ 
'*  the  scene  of  Codrington's  bloody  blun- 
der, which  had  become  quite  a  little 
French  town  —  the  French  having  cov- 
ered the  scene  of  Spartan  sufiEering  with 
caf^s  and  billiard-tables"  —  Argos,  Mv- 
cense,  and  Corinth.  The  city  was  still  m 
the  possession  of  the  Turks,  but  was 
about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Greek 
commission  appointed  to  receive  it.  The 
Greeks,  who  were  seeking  for  a  king,  were 
so  **  utterlv  astounded  "  by  the  magnifi- 
cence ancl  strangeness  of  his  whimsical 
costume,  and  so  much  impressed  by  his 
general  appearance,  that  he  **  gathered  a 
regular  crowd  round  his  Quarters,  and  bad 
to  come  forward  and  bow,  like  Don  Miguel 
and  Donna  Maria."  **  Had  he  25,000/.  to 
throw  awav  he  might,  he  really  believed, 
increase    his   headaches    by    wearing    a 
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crown  t "    The  Acropolis,  which  had  been  He  fauod  that  "  the  habits  ai  this  calm 

closed  for  didc  years,  was  for  the  first  and  luxurious  people  entirely  agreed  with 

time  opened  to   the    English    travellers,  his  own  precaoceived  opinions  of  propri- 

The  war  of  independence,  which  had  only  ety  and  enjoyment"      He  even  took  to 

recently  been  brought  to  a  close,  had  left  wearing  a  turban,  as  well  as  to  smoking  a 

the  city  in  ruins,  but  the  ancient  remains  slz-feet-longpipe  and  squatting  on  a  divan. 

ban  been  respected,  and  the  injury  to  the  He   was   greatly   gratitied    by  a  certain 

Parthenon   and  the  other  temples  in  the  Mehemet  Pasha  telling  him  thai  he  could 

Acropolis  was   but  shght,  whilst  that  of  not  be  an   Englishman,  but  rather  one  of 

Theseus  looked  "  at  a  short  distance  as  if  an  Eastern  race,  because  he  walked  so 

it  were  just  ftnished  by  Pericles."  Disraeli  slowly.     The  measured  gravity  of  his  gait 

and  his  companions  made  an  excursion  to  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew 

Marathon,   and  "  Jived   for   a   week,"  he  him  in  after  years.     This  predilection  for 

wrote,  "on  the  wild  boar  of  Penlelicus,  the  Turks  remained  to  him  through  life, 

and  the  honey  of  Hymettus"  —  a  slight  and  may  possibly  have  influenced  him  at 

stretch  of  the  imagination,  we  presume.  the  most  important  period  of  his  career. 

Of  Athenshewrote  little;  but, in  aletter  when  called  upon  to  direct  the  policy  of 
to  Mrs.  Austen,  be  remarked  that  of  all  he  England  al  the  time  of  the  wanton  agres- 
had  visited  in  hii  travels  "nothing  had  sioa  of  Russia  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
more  completely  realized  all  that  he  had  "He  detested  the  Greeks,"  he  wrote, 
imagined  and  all  that  he  could  have  wished.  "  more  than  ever ; "  and  we  doubt  whether 
Independent  of  associations,  it  is  the  most  he  ever  entertained  a  more  favorable  opin- 
beautiful  assemblage  of  all  that  is  interest-  ion  of  them  than  he  had  formed  from  his 
ingin  art  and  nature."  All  his  enthusiasm  experience  of  them  when  in  the  Levant 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Constantinople.  He  passed  Christmas  at  Constantinople, 
When,  in  December,  he  saw  the  cupolas  and  then  departed  on  his  long-contera- 
and  minarets  of  Stamboul  rising  before  plated  and  long-deferred  visit  to  Egypt, 
him  at  sunset,  he  felt  "an  excitement  On  his  way  be  landed  in  Cyprus,  and 
which  he  thought  dead.*'  He  was  not,  as  spent  a  day  on  shore.  Did  the  idea  then 
travellers  have  usually  been,  disappointed  occurto  him,  which  he  developed  in  "Tan- 
wben  better  acquainted  with  the  cit^.  He  cred,"  and  years  after  put  into  execution, 
can  scarcely  find  words  to  describe  all  that  the  true  policy  of  England,  if  she  de- 
Ihat  he  saw  —  the  costumes  of  its  inhabit-  sired  to  maintain  her  influence  and  ascen- 
ants  of  many  creeds  and  races ;  the  phase  dency  in  the  East,  was  to  occupy  this 
of  Eastern  life  which  he  beheld  for  the  island?  From  Cyprus  he  sailed  to  Jaffa, 
first  time;  the  beauty  of  the  Bosphorus,  whence  he  rode,  "with  a  party,  well- 
with  its  palaces,  mosques,  villages,  groves  mounted  and  well-armed,"  to  Jerusalem. 
of  cypress,  and  woods  of  Spanish  chest-  His  sensations  on  visiting  the  Holy  City 
nuts;  and  the  magnificence,  novelty,  and  of  his  race  may  be  easily  imagined.  His 
variety  of  the  goods  on  sale  in  the  ba-  description  of  it  as  seen  from  the  Mount 
zaars,  including  all  the  products  of  the  of  Olives,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  is  so- 
empire,  "  from  diamonds  to  dates."  "  In  truthful,  as  well  as  so  poetic,  that  we  can- 
sbort,  all  here  is  very  much  hke  life  in  a  not  refrain  from  quoting  it:  — 
pantomime  or  Eastern  tale  of  enchant- 
ment, which  I  think  very  high  praise."  The  next  day  we  commenced  our  journey 
He  appears,  too,  to  have  taken  a  liking  for  over  the  delightful  plain  (of  Ramie),  bounded 
the  Turks.  He  wrote  in  his  imaginative  in  the  distance  by  the  severe  and  savage 
•  !•  .«  cj~,-^  -n.,!™-,-  .•  mountains  of  Judsea,  In  the  wild  stony  ra- 
style  to  Edward  Bulwer:*-  vinesoftheseshaggy rockswe werewandiring 

1  confess  to  you  that  my  Turkish  prejudices  the  whole  day  ;  atlenglh,  after  crossing  a  vast 
are  very  much  coofinoed  by  my  residence  in  hill,  we  saw  the  Holy  City.  I  will  describe 
Turkey.  The  life  of  this  people  greatly  ac-  ^  to  you  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  is 
cords  with  my  taste.  To  repose  on  voluptu-  ^  very  high  hill,  still  partially  covered  with 
ous  divans,  and  smoke  superb  pipes ;  daily  to  (he  tree  which  gives  it  a  name.  Jerusalem  is 
indulge  in  the  luxuries  al  a  hath  which  re-  situated  upon  an  opposite  height,  which  de- 
quires  half-a-doien  attendants  for  its  pertec  g^eada  as  a  steep  ravine,  and  forms,  with  the 
Hon !  to  court  the  air  in  a  carved  caique,  by  ajjistmce  of  the  Mount  o£  Olives,  the  narrow 
shores  which  are  a  perpetual  scene;  and  to  yjiey  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jerusalem  is  entirely 
find  no  exertion  greater  than  a  canter  on  a  surrounded  by  an  old  feudal  wall,  with  towers 
barb ;  this  is,  I  think,  a  far  more  sensible  life  j^j  gjigj  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
than  the  bustle  of  clubs,  all  the  boring  of  ;„  perfect  preservation;  as  the  town  is  hull t 
drawing-rooms,  and  all  the  coarse  vulgarity  „„„  ^  (,ill,  you  can  from  the  opposite  height 
of  our  political  controversies.  discern  the  roof  of  almost  every  house.  In 
•  LMitralreadf  quoted.  the  front  is   the  magnificent  mosque,   built 
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upon  the  site  of  the  Temple,  with  its  beautiful  Harold,*  and  equally  calculated  to  arrest 

gardens   and  fantastic   gates;    a  variety  of  public  attention  even  in  those  times." 

domes  and  towers  rise  in  all  directions;  the  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 

houses  are  of  bright  stone.    I  was  thunder-  ^y  "  Vivian  Grey,"  his  travels  in  countries 

struck.    I  saw  before  me  apparently  a  gor-  ^(^j^  ^  ^j^          -^j    ^j  j^^  .     Englishmen, 

geous  city.     Nothmg  can  be  conceived  more  .  j^.    calculated  eccentricitie^Tof  drf^^l 

wild,  and  terrible,  and  barren  than  the  sur-  ^"5         calculated  eccentricities  ot  dress 

rounding  scenery,  dark,  stony,  and  severe;  ^P^  manner,  now  opened  the  doors  of  so- 

but  the  ground  is  thrown  about  in  such  pic-  ciety  to  hira;  and  we  find  him   intimate 

turesaue  undulations,  that,  the  mind  full  of  with  Edward  Bui wer,  Count d'Orsay,  Lady 

the  sublime,  not  the  beautiful,  rich  and  waving  Bleshington,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of 

woods  and   sparkling  cultivation  would  be  fashion,  male  and  female,  who  appreciated 

misplaced.    The  city  on  the  other  side  is  in  his  genius,  and  encouraged  his  foppish- 

the  plam,  the  ravine  not  being  all  round.    It  ness.     "  He  was  as  popular,"  he  wrote, 

is,  as  it  were,  in  a  bowl  of  mountains *  ^j^h  t^e  dandies  as  he  was  hated  by  the 

Except  Athens,  I  never  saw  anything  more  second-rate  men,  and  made  his  way  very 

essentially   striking;    no   city,  except   that,  ^„„;i„  .      .v^  u:^u^^4.  -..*»»     u^     ^        I 

whose  site  is  so  pr^eiminently  impressive.    I  ^^?H  '°  ^^^  ^'^h est  set        He  was  ad- 

will  not  place  it  below  the  city  of  Minerva.  f°»''^a    and    petted    bv    fine    ladies    and 

Athens  and  Jerusalem  m  their  glory  must  beautiful  women,  and    revelled   in   their 

have  been  the  finest  representations  of  the  admiration  and  flattery,  and  in  the  curi- 

beautiful  and  the  sublime.  osit^  which  his  appearance  and  opinions 

excited.     It  would  have  been  surprising 

Whilst    gazing    upon    Jerusalem    those  if  his  head  had  not  been  turned  by  his 

thoughts  and  emotions  must  have  come  to  social  success.    But  he  was  too  shrewd  to 

him  which    he  afterwards   embodied  in  confine  himself  to  the  delights  of  the  fash- 

"Tancred."  ionable  world.    He  sought  the  acquaint- 

He  arrived  in  Alexandria  on  the  12th  ance  of  men  who,  he  believed,  mieht  be 
of  March,  1831,  and  remained  some  time  of  service  to  him  when,  as  a  member  of 
at  Cairo,  the  life  in  that  city  enchanting  Parliament,  he  could  enter  upon  political 
him.  He  saw,  but  was  not  presented  to,  life.  He  met  Peel  at  a  dinner-party,  and 
the  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  and  found  him  most  gracious,  and  in  a  very 
ascending  the  Nile  **to  the  confines  of  condescending  mood.  But  **  I  reminded 
Nubia,"  spent  a  week  at  Thebes  on  his  him  by  my  dignified  familiarity,"  he  writes 
way  with  the  learned  Egyptologist,  Sir  to  his  sister,  **both  that  he  was  ex-minis- 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  The  state  of  politics  ter  and  I  a  present  Radical."  At  a  soirde 
in  England,  and  the  impending  Reform  given  by  Edward  Bulwer  he  was  intro- 
Bill,  made  him  anxious  to  return  home;  duced  "by  particular  desire"  to  Mrs. 
but  his  departure  from  Egypt  was  delayed  Wyndham  Lewis,  his  future  wife,  whom 
by  a  sad  event  which  caused  him  inex-  he  describes  in  the  same  letter  as  "a 
pressible  sorrow,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  pretty  little  woman ;  a  flirt  and  a  rattle, 
his  life  for  many  years,  the  death  by  small-  gifted  with  a  volubility  which  he  thought 
pox  of  his  companion  and  friend,  and  the  unequalled,  and  of  which  he  could  convey 
intended  husband  of  his  sister,  Mr.  Mere-  no  idea."  She  told  him  "thatsheliked 
dith.  silent  and  melancholy  men,"  a  character 

He  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  that  he  could  have  had  little  difficulty  in 

of  1 83 1  greatly  improved  in  health  by  his  assuming  to  please  the  fair  lady.     About 

travels.     The  day  after    his   arrival  in  the  same  time  he  acquired  the  friendship 

London  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Austen  that  he  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  soon  detected  his 

was  "  in  famous  condition ;  indeed  better  genius,  understood  him  whilst  he  was  a 

than  he  ever  was  in  his  life,  and  full  of  riddle  to  other  men,  and  gave  him  advice 

hope  and  courage."     He  at  once  returned  and  encouragement  which  profited    him 

to  his  literary  labors,  and  already  in  Feb-  greatly  in  shaping  his  political  career, 

ruary  of  the    following  year  the  MS.  of  In    1832,  >fr.   Thomas  Baring  having 

"Contarini  Fleming"  had  been  accepted  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  the  seat  in 

by  his  old  friend  Mr.   Murray.     It  was  Parliament,  which  he  held  as  member  for 

published  in  the  following  May.    The  pic-  High  Wycombe,  became  vacant.  Disraeli, 

tures  in  it  of  Oriental  life,  with  which  his  anticipating  the  event,  had  entered  into 

recent   travels  had  furnished  him,  were  communication  with  persons  of  some  in- 

Eronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  fluence  in   the  borough,  with   a  view  to 

e  better  than  anything  which   had  ap-  offering  himself    as  a «. candidate  for  its 

peared  since  the  travels  of  Bruce.     Dean  representation.     His  family  had  already 

Milman,  no  mean  critic,  declared  it  to  be  some  connection  with  the  county  of  Buck- 

a  work   **in  no  way  inferior  to  ^Childe  inghamshire,  as  his  father  had  lived  for 
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several  summers  at  Hyde  Hall,  near  it  was  DOt  a  brilliant  speech,  or  the  cheers 
Chesham,  a  house  belonging  to  his  friend  of  the  mob,  or  the  sympathy  of  the  women 
Plumer  Ward.  On  the  loth  of  June  he  which  decided  an  election.  Government 
wrote  to  Mr.  Austen : —  influence,  and  a  very  liberal  outlay  of 
I  have  just  received  a  despatch  from  Wy-  ™o°ey  in  a  borough  containing  but  few 
combe,  informing  me  that  the  crisis  has  com-  voters  ♦and  notoriously  corrupt,  greatly 
menced.  I  must  go  down,  declare,  and  can-  outweighed  the  eloquence  of  even  a 
vass.  Baring  is  mv  opponent.  ...  I  start  "young  man  of  genius  "  destitute  of  both, 
on  the  high  Radical  interest,  and  take  down  After  a  gallant  struggle  he  was  beaten, 
strong  recommendatory  episUes  from  O'Con-  He  stood  for  Wycombe  a  second  time, 
nell,  Hume,  Burdett,  and  i<v^wi«j.  Toryism  at  the  general  election  on  the  passing  of 
is  worn  out,  and  I  cannot  condescend  to  be  a  the  Reform  Bill  in  November,  1832;  but 
^^S'  having  lost  the  Radical  support,  and  re- 
He  had  to  please,  he  said,  all  parties,  ceiving  only  very  lukewarm  help  from  the 
"Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  Quakers,  Tories,  he  was  again  defeated.  Both  par- 
Evangelists,  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Reform,  ties  were  distrustful  of  him,  and  failed  to 
Conservatism,  Corn  Laws,"  and  he  feared  comprehend  his  peculiar  political  views ; 
that  he  might  ** compromise  himself  with  for  even  then  he  claimed  to  be  "the 
the  ten-pounders  ; "  but  he  was  sanguine  preacher  of  a  new  creed  and  the  founder 
of  success,  although  he  had  as  his  oppo-  of  a  new  party."  He,  however,  attributed 
nent  so  formidable  a  personage  as  Colonel  his  want  of  success  to  the  neglect  of  his 
Grey,  the  son  of  the  prime  minister.  agent  in  attending  to  the  registration,  and 
A  few  days  later  he  tells  Mr.  Aus-  to  the  rates  of  many  of  his  old  supporters 
ten  :  —  not  having  been  paid  up. 

We  are  hard  at  it  Sir  Thomas,  you  know.  Although  much  absorbed  jo  politics, 
has  resigned.  His  son  was  talked  of.  I  have  a°a  .engaged  in  fresh  negotiations  for  ob- 
frightened  him  off,  and  old  Pascoe  Grenfell,  taming  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  pub- 
and  Buxton.  Yesterday  the  Treasury  sent  lishing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  What  is  he  ?  " 
down  Colonel  Grey  with  a  hired  mob  and  to  explain  his  political  opinions,  he  worked, 
a  band — never  was  such  a  failure.  After  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  like  a  tiger  " 
parading  the  town  with  his  paid  voices,  he  to  finish  a  romance  which  he  had  contem- 
made  a  stammering  speech  from  his  phaeton,  plated  writing  during  his  travels,  and  in 
All  Wycombe  was  assembled.  Feeling  it  ^^ich  he  could  turn  to  account  the  scenes 
was  the  crisis,  I  jumped  upon  the  portico  of  j^j  j^  ^  y^^  witnessed  in  the  East,  and 
the  Red  Lion,  and  gave  it  them  for  an  hour  T  j  j  w«va  «,uu^a,iY  •«  ^  u  \Z 
and  a  quarter.  I  c^  give  you  no  idea  of  the  had  described  in  his  letters.  He  chose 
«ffect.  I  made  them  all  mad.  A  great  many  ^o*"  his  theme  a  romantic  tale  founded  upon 
absolutely  cried,  I  never  made  so  many  a  tradition  existing  among  the  Jews  of  the 
friends  in  my  life,  and  converted  so  many  captivity,  that  they  were  to  find  amongst 
enemies.  All  the  women  are  on  my  side,  and  the  descendants  01  David  a  prince  of  the 
wear  my  colors,  pink  and  white.  Do  the  house  of  Judah,  who  was  to  restore  them 
same.  The  Colonel  returned  to  town  in  the  to  their  native  land,  and  to  establish  them 
evening,  absolutely  astounded  out  of  his  pres.  on^e  more  as  a  great  and  independent 
cnce  ol  mind,  pn  dit  never  to  appear  again.  ^^^^^^^  j^e  subject  was  one  which  suited 
If  he  come,  I  am  prepared  for  hmi.  j^.^  ^^^^  imagination,  and  which  was 
The  portico  of  the  Red  Lion,  which  was  especially  congenial  to  his  taste  as  con- 
adorned  with  a  wooden  image  of  that  noble  nected  with  the  race  to  which  he  belonged, 
animal,  existed  not  many  years  ago  —  if  and  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  It  ena- 
it  does  not  still  exist  —  and  was  pointed  bled  him  to  indulge  to  extravagance  his 
out  by  old  inhabitants  who  were  present  descriptive  powers,  and  to  combine  with 
at  the  scene,  as  the  place  whence  "  the  skill  and  e£Eect  the  supernatural  with  the 
voung  man  of  genius,"  as  he  announced  possible.  He  had  completed  by  the  end 
himself  in  the  posters,  placarded  on  the  of  1832  "The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy," 
walls  of  the  borough,  and  on  every  avail-  which  was  published  in  March,  1833.  It 
able  space  in  the  neighborhood,  addressed  is  written  in  a  kind  of  rhythmical  style, 
the  electors  in  his  first  public  speech  on  neither  prose  nor  verse,  and,  although 
record.  It  probably  had,  on  those  who  containing  some  fine  passages,  is  fre- 
heard  it,  the  effect  he  described,  for  his  quently  so  turgid  and  bombastic  as  to  lend 
oratorical  powers  must  even  at  that  time  itself  to  ridicule.  Beckford,  himself  the 
have  been  remarkable,  as  he  was  told  that  author  of  a  well-known  Oriental  tale,  and 
••Grey  spoke  highly  of  them  to  Bulwer," 

saying  that  he   had  never   heard  "  a  finer  •  xhe  numbers  were,  for  Gray,  as  ;  for  DUraeli,  la ; 

command  of  words."    But  in  those  days  only  35  voters  having  polled. 
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GODsequently  competent  to  judge  of  BUCh  the  most  trouble;   the  rest   is  pUj-work.     I 

a  production,  wrote  l)im  a  laudatory  letter  thought  to  have  been  out  in  Febiuary,  bat 

about  it  which  iiffordert  him  the  greatest  "'any  petty  innoymces  disturb  the  serenity  of 

delight.     In   writing  to   Mrs.   Austen   to  my  ramd.  and  I  cannot  m.te  uideas   I   aitt 

tlianlt  her  for  "  a  charming  letter  "  about  f«^'?  "^P'""^ 

the  book,  he  says : —  On   the  IJlh  of  January  (1834)   he   in- 

,  .    , ,           ,      .  formed  her  that  he  intended  to  dice  with 

It  IS  dehghtful  to  be  understood  and  appre.  ^^r   on   the   following  day.  and   that   he 

ciated.     I  have  received  a  great  many  letters,  l„  .j    ,   ,  ,  „„   ,„   °s  u/'      ,1,   ;.,„  ti. 

but  none  are  to  be  placed  Vth  youri,  except  ^*'°"'d  g"'  >  "°'o  °^  his  work  into  hi* 

one  from  Beckford,  fn  which  vou  will  rejoici.  bag.  and  wouldperform  Jhe  part  of   the 


As  far  as  I  can  infir  in  so  early  a  stage  of  hii  importunate  author,  and  bore  her 

career,  "Alroy"  is  pre-eminently  successful,  grand  recitation:  — 

It  was  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  „  \i"f  '^'".f''!.^'^!  "  ^""'l.f™"*  "t^""  * 

thi- nnhllc  ■  tbi.  rrilir*  fnr  ll./mrt*t  nart  S.-Wester,  1  think  they  call  it.  I  am  Per- 
th epuWiC  ,  the  critics,  lor  the  most  part,  ^  ,  j  „„(  ^  (^e  geography  of  the  wuid, 
spoke  favorably  of  .t,  and  it  speedily  went  „j  \^^^  „„  ^ji„  here-l  mean  that  wind 
into  a  second  edition ;  but  it  has  not  held  fi^f  h\om,  I  think,  about  the  Cape,  and 
a  place  in  our  literature,  and  has  been  knocks  the  Hon.  Com.  ships  about.  Daniel 
long  forgotten.  has  a  famous  picture  about  it,  consisting  only 

"  The   Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy  "  was  of  one  ship  and  one  wave.     Is  it  a  S.-Wester 

followed  by  "The   Rise  of  Iskander,"  a  that  I  mean,  and  whence  docs  it  blow? 

Story  of  the  wars  of  Amuralh  11,  which  He  accordingly  read  the  first  can  to  from 

again  enabled  him  to  make  use  of  his  ex-  the  MS.  to  a  few  friends  assembled  at 

penences  in  Albania  and  ConsUntinople  Mrs.  Austen's.    To    them  he    thus    ex- 

in  descriptions  of  men,  manners,  and  cos-  plained  its  object :  — 
tumes,  and  which  being  historical  would, 

he  thought,  "  form  a  contrast  to  Alroy."  .   AH  great  works  that  have  formed  an  epoch 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  m  the  "tistoryot  the  human  intellect  have  teen 

pecuniary  difficulties   in  which   he  found  ^  emhodificat.on  of  the  spint  of  the   age. 

f._  .,  -f  1  J  !,„  ,  J  ■  .  An  heroic  age  produced  m  the  Iliad  an  heroic 
himself   involved,  he  entered  into  an  ar-  ^^^  foundation  of  the  Empire  of  the 

rangement    with   "  two    booksellers      for  ^^^^rs  produced  in   the  ^neid  a  political 

publishing   an   edition   of    the   "Arabian  poem;  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences 

Nights  "  to  be  brought  out  in  six  or  eight  produced  in  the   Paradise  Lost  a   religious 

monthly   volumes,   very   splendidly   illus-  poem.     Since  the  revolt  of  America  a  new 

trated,  with  notes,  and  with  3  preliminary  principle  has  been  at  work  in  the  world,  to 

essay  on  the  work   and  on  Oriental  life,  which  I  trace  all  that  c ■^•-'-   '-  -■-- 

He  was  to  add  a  supplementary  volume,  Revolutionary  principle, 

consisting  of  an   original  lale  called  "  An  '"^h  to  embody  .n  th, 

Arabian   Nights'   Entertainment   by  the  f^'^r  ™'^'"fV^'  ","■ ----...-.- 

^,         i,,T-   ■       r~        I II     1 1     J         -._   J  the  CJen  US  of  Federation  appearuiE  before  the 

author  of 'V.yian  Grey.'"     He  described  ^i^^^      throne  and  pkading  their  respe^ 

the   undertaking  as  "a  job  which   would  tive  and  an  tag  onUtic  causes." 
not  lake   up   more  than  a   month   of  his  .  ,   ,  .    ,      , 

time,"  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  "  sack  "  Standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  pro- 

i,2oo/.  or   1.500/.,  as   he    counted   upon  ceeded  in  his  usual  grandiloquent  style 

the  sale  of  many  thousand  copies.    The  ^^f"  *'th  his  usual  solemn  gesture  to  ask 

scheme,  for  some  reason,  fell  through.  "hy,  as  the  heroic  age  had  produced  its 

Whilst  employed   on    these   worlts   he  Homer,  the  AugusUn  era  its  Virgil,  the 

was  also  contemplating  the  composition  of  Renaissance  us  Dante,  the  Reformation 

a  poem,  the  first  idea  of  which  came  to  "s  Milton,  should  not  the  Revolutionary 

him,  he  says,  when  00  "  the  windy  plain  epoch,  in  which   we  live,  produce  its  rep- 

of  Troy."    On  the  2nd  of  September  (1833)  resentative  poet  ?    The  scene  was  one  not 

he  informed  Mrs.  Austen   that  he   had  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

written  about   four   thousand   lines   of   a  There  was  something  irresistibly  comic  10 

"Revolutionary  Epic,"  which  was  all  that  the  young  man,  dressed  10  the  fantastic, 

he  would  then  venture  to  print,  although  coxcombical  costume  that  he  then  affected 

the  whole  of  it  was  matured  in  his  mind,  —velvet  coat  of  an  original   cut    thrown 

though  probably  it  could  not  be  completed  "'^e  open,  and  ruffles  to  its  sleeves,  shirt- 

under  thirty  thousand  lines:—  collars  turned  down   in   Byronic  fashior 

,„       ,  , .  ,       .  ,  ™.  an    elaborately    embroidered     — ■— — 

What  do  you  think  of  it  f  [he  asked].     The 
conception  seems  to  me  sublime.     All  de-      •  H.  hu  «pl»id«l,  in  o-.r),  iht  wn, 

pcnds  on  the  execution.     I  have  finished  the  concvptlon  md  object  of  ih*  peam,  la  I 


three  first  books.     The  two  first  cost  me  much    1 
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whence  issued  voluminous  folds  of  frill, 
and  shoes  adorned  with  red  rosettes,  his 
black  hair  pomatumed  and  elaborately 
curled,  and  his  person  redolent  tvith  per- 
fume —  announcing  himself  as  the  Homer 
or  Dante  of  the  age  I  After  he  had  left 
the  room,  a  gentleman  who  excelled  as  a 
mimic,  assuming  the  attitude  and  voice  of 
the  poet,  declaimed  an  impromptu  bur- 
lesque of  the  opening  lines,  which  caused 
infinite  merriment  to  those  present. 

The  conception  of  the  epic,  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  was  not  wanting  in  grandeur 
and  originality;  and  its  aim,  it  must  in 
justice  to  the  author  be  added,  was,  as  in 
all  his  early  works,  lofty  and  magnani- 
mous. But  the  execution  was  not  equal 
to  the  conception,  although  the  poem  un- 
doubtedly contains  some  fine  lines  and 
noble  sentiments,  mixed  with  much  that 
is  stilted  and  even  grotesque  in  style.  It 
fell  flat  upon  the  public,  although  he  de- 
clared that  its  success  had  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  had  been 
almost  forgotten  until  some  lines  supposed 
to  justify  regicide  were  quoted  from  it,  in 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against 
the  author  many  years  after  its  publica- 
tion. 

The  vast  amount  of  brain-work  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  since  his  re- 
turn to  England  —  the  epic,  two  novels, 
political  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  con- 
troversies—  must  have  severely  taxed  his 
mental  powers.  Few  men  have  been  en- 
gaged at  one  time  in  more  multifarious 
and  arduous  labors.  He  was  working 
harder,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Austen,  than  any 
man  in  the  kingdom.  His  pecuniary  dim- 
culties,  which  he  described  as  "over- 
whelming," caused  him,  at  the  same  time, 
serious  anxiety,  and  impeded  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  imaginative  faculties.  A  poet 
*' suddenly  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapture  of  creation  by  a  dunning  letter," 
was,  he  pleaded,  an  object  of  pity ;  and  he 
complained  of  the  cruelty  of  having  his 
powers  of  creation  marred  at  the  moment 
when  he  believed  that  he  was  about  to 
produce  something  great  and  lasting.  He 
even  feared  to  leave  his  house  on  account 
of  "the  Philistines"  who  were  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  These  manifold  troubles 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  his  health,  and  he  began  to  suffer 
from  a  return  of  the  symptoms  which  had 
caused  him  so  much  alarm  in  1830.  He 
was  seized  in  August  with  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  when  mounting  his 
horse,  which  obliged  him  "to  throw  him- 
self on  the  floor  of  the  hall,"  and  led  to  "  a 
strange  illness,"  which  confined  him  to  the 


sofa  for  two  months.  However,  by  the 
end  of  October  his  health  was  completely 
restored,  and  he  was  hard  at  work  again. 
In  the  following  February  he  was  hunting 
"with  Sir  Henry  Smythe's  hounds,  and 
although  not  in  pink,  the  best-mounted 
man  in  the  field,  riding  an  Arabian  mare 
which  he  nearly  killed  —  a  run  of  nearly 
thirty  miles  and  stopping  at  nothing."  He 
was  then  living  at  Southend,  '*  solely  on 
snipes,  and  riding  a  good  deal."* 

Between  1833  and  1836  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  poetry  and  works  of  fic- 
tion—  with  the  exception  of  contributions 
of  a  light  character  to  Lady  Blessington^s 
"  Book  of  Beauty  " — for  political  treatises, 
and  for  political  controversies  in  the  press, 
frequently  of  a  very  angry  and  irritating 
nature.  In  1834  he  published,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Crisis  Examined,"  the  sub- 
stance of  a  speech  delivered  at  High 
Wycombe  on  the  occasion  of  a  third 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  represent  that 
borough.  It  was  followed  in  1835  by  the 
"Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution, 
in  a  letter  to  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  " 
(Lyndhurst).  This  treatise  contains  a 
sketch  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  represent  what  he 
aspired  to  be,  and  his  own  political  opin- 
ions. It  drew  from  Lord  St.  Germans 
the  prophetic  remark,  that  he  "  could  not 
help  thinking  that,  if  opportunities  were 
not  withheld,  the  author  might  become 
what  Bolingbroke  might  have  been."  f  In 
acknowledging  a  copy  sent  to  him  by  the 
author.  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  of  it  that 
he  was  "gratified  and  surprised  to  find 
that  a  familiar  and  apparently  exhausted 
topic  could  be  treated  with  so  much  of 
original  force  of  argument,  and  novelty  of 
illustrations,"  —  praise  of  which  Disraeli 
was  not  a  little  proud  as  coming  from  a 
statesman  whom  he  not  unjustly  describes 
as  "  the  most  jealous,  frigid,  and  haughty 
of  men."  J 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Whigs 
under  Lord  Melbourne,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
the  high-bred  gentleman  as  well  as  Lib- 
eral politician,  having  been  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  vacating  his  seat  at  Taun- 
ton and  of  seeking  re-election.  Disraeli 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  electors  as  the  opposi- 
tion "  Blue  "  candidate.  He  was  supported 
by  the  Tory  party,  and  aided  by  a  sub- 
scription opened  for  him  at  the  Carlton 

*  Letter  to  his  sister,  Febmary  15,  1834. 
t  Ibid.,  Januarv  9,  1836. 
i  Ibid.,  December,  1836. 
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Cub  headed  by  Lord  Chandos.  He  was 
received  in  the  borough  with  an  enthu- 
siasm to  which  he  declared  that  High 
Wycombe  was  "a  miniature,"  and  "in 
point  of  energy,  eloquence,  and  effect,  far 
exceeded  all  his  former  efiEorts."  He 
obtained  the  show  of  hands  at  tfie  hust- 
ings ;  but  all  his  energy  and  eloquence 
were  of  no  avail  against  the  influence  of 
various  kinds  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  Whig  nominee.  He  was  beaten  by  a 
considerable  majority ;  but  was  consoled 
in  his  defeat  by  assurances  that,  at  the  next 
general  election,  he  would  be  certain  of 
success,  two-thirds  of  the  electors  having 
promised  to  vote  for  him  —  promises 
usually  made  on  such  occasions,  and  as 
usually  not  kept. 

It  was  in  a  speech  at  Taunton  that 
he  stigmatized  the  notorious  **  Lichfield 
House  compact"  in  terms  which  led  to 
his  celebrated  quarrel  with  Daniel  0*Con- 
nell,  who  retaliated  by  bespattering  him 
with  that  foul  and  virulent  abuse  of  which 
he  was  the  acknowledged  master,  de- 
nouncing him  as  the  descendant  of  "the 
impenitent  thief  on  the  Cross,"  and  as  a 
political  apostate,  whom  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  recommend  to  the  electors  of 
High  Wycombe  as  a  Radical,  but  who  had 
turned  Tory  to  serve  his  personal  inter- 
ests. On  oeing  "called  out,"  after  the 
custom  of  those  days,  he  refused  to  fight, 
alleging  that  having  once  killed  a  man  in 
a  duel,  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  engage 
in  another.  Disraeli  then  challenged 
O'ConnelPs  son,  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell, 
who  had  already  acted  as  his  father's  sub- 
stitute in  an  affair  of  honor  with  Lord 
Alvanley,  but  who  declined  to  do  so  a 
second  time.  Failing  to  obtain  the  satis- 
faction he  required,  either  from  the  father 
or  the  son,  he  revenged  himself  by  pub- 
lishing in  the  Times  an  insulting  letter 
addressed  to  O'Connell,  warning  him  that 
they  would  "  meet  at  Philippi,  and  that 
"confident  in  a  eood  cause  and  in  some 
energies  which  bad  not  been  altogether 
unimproved,  he  would  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  inflicting  upon  him  a  castiga- 
tion  which  would  make  him  remember 
and  repent  the  insults  lavished  upon  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli."* 

His  quarrel  with  O'Connell,  and  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  of  political  apostasy,  led  to 
a  correspondence  with   the  Globe  news- 


*  It  would  appear  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Austen  that 
Disraeli  had,  on  some  occasion,  been  summoned  out  as 
a  second  "in  an  a£Fairof  honor  of  the  most  disagreeable 
and  difficult  nature."  As  the  letter  is  without  date,  we 
cannot  fix  the  time  of  this  occurrence. 


paper,  in  which  both  sides  indulged  in 
vituperation  which  could  not  be  now  em- 
ployed, except  by  Irishmen,  in  political 
controversy.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  Disraeli  is  that  his  invective  had  a 
higher  polish,  more  "finish,"  in  his  own 
words,  than  the  coarse  abuse  of  his  oppo- 
nent. He  was  himself  highly  satisfied 
with  its  effect,  and  was  convinced  that  he 
had  fully  vindicated  his  consistency,  and 
had  confuted  the  charge  of  having  aban- 
doned his  political  principles.  He  told 
his  sister,  triumphantly,  that  his  letters 
had  "  made  a  great  sensation,"  as  he  was 
"the  first  individual  who  had  silenced  the 
press  with  its  own  weapons." 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  angry  and  excit- 
ing correspondence,  he  appears  to  have 
been  contributing  political  articles  to  the 
Morning  PosL  "  1 1  is  the  only  paper  now 
read,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  "and  in  its 
columns  some  great  unknown  has  sud- 
denly risen  whose  exploits  form  almost 
the  sole  staple  of  political  conversation. 
All  attempts  at  discovering  the  writer 
have  been  baffled,  and  the  mystery  adds 
to  the  keen  interest  which  the  articles 
excite."  The  mystery  he  leaves  her  to 
solve. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1836  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  the  celebrated  "  Run- 
nymede  Letters."  His  love  of  mystifica- 
tion induced  him  to  tell  his  sister  that  they 
were  "  the  only  things  talked  of  in  Lon- 
don, especially  the  latter  ones  —  the  au- 
thor is  unknown.  One  or  two  papers 
have  foolishly  ascribed  them  to  me. 
There  is  certainly  some  imitation  of  my 
style,  and  the  writer  is  familiar  with  my 
works."  We  believe  that  he  never  pub- 
licly owned  their  authorship;  but  they 
bear  ample  evidence  of  his  pen. 

He  had  now  achieved  the  objects  for 
which  he  had  so  persistently  labored,  no- 
toriety and  fame.  He  was  the  subject  of 
general  curiosity,  and  was  everywhere 
talked  about.  He  figured  at  Almack^s, 
and  appeared  at  fancy  balls  in  whimsical 
costumes.  He  met  at  dinner,  in  great 
houses,  the  men  "  of  light  and  leading  " 
of  the  day,  and  the  rising  statesmen, 
amongst  whom  was  "young  Gladstone." 
To  his  social  success,  and  to  the  fashion- 
able circles  to  which  he  had  access,  to  his 
dress,  and  to  the  effect  produced  by  his 
personal  appearance,  he  constantly  refers 
in  his  letters  with  womanish  vanity  and 
delight.  He  was  specially  pleased  with 
the  portrait  which  Count  d*Orsay  had 
made  of  him,  and  which  had  been  pub- 
lished. In  presenting  a  copy  of  it  to  his 
friend   Mrs.  Austen,  he  advises  her  to 
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*'  let  Cribb  make  for  it  a  frame  of  maple 
wood  according  to  a  pattern  which  I  have 
given  him  for  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  for  Mrs.  Norton."  He  was 
certainly  at  that  time  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
beauty  of  feature  and  intellectual  expres- 
sion were  strikingly  combined. 

In  the  winter  of  1835  he  was  concerned 
in  some  mysterious  financial  operation 
which  he  considered  of  great  political 
importance.  "Circumstances,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Austen,  **  have  placed  me  behind 
the  curtain  of  financial  politics."  What 
the  precise  nature  of  this  operation  was 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  It  was 
seemingly  connected  with  the  issue  of  a 
loan  for  a  foreign  power  in  Holland,  as  he 
informed  Mr.  Austen  that  he  was  in  fre- 
quent secret  communication  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Dutch  Legation  in  London, 
and  twice  went  over  to  the  Hague  in 
connection  with  the  a£Eair.  He  was  in 
expectation  of  making  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  by  it,  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
in  serious  monetary  straits ;  but  it  came 
to  nothing,  and  we  merely  mention  the 
circumstance  as  it  afiEords  curious  evi- 
dence that  in  his  description  of  Sidonda, 
in  "Coningsby,"  he  had  himself  in  view 
in  that  great  and  all-knowing  politician 
and  financier,  or  that  in  Sidonia  he 
sketched  a  character  to  which  it  was  his 
ambition  to  attain.  The  purchase  by  him 
in  after  years,  when  prime  minister,  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares,  affords  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  conception  of  "financial 
politics." 

It  was  not  till  late  in  1836  that  Disraeli 
returned  to  fiction,  and  published  his  novel 
of  *•  Henrietta  Temple."  It  was  written 
under  the  pressure  and  anxiety  of  finan- 
cial difficulties,  from  which  he  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  extricate  himself,  and 
which  were  daily  increasing.  They  seri- 
ously interfered  with  his  literary  work ; 
but  he  bore  up  against  them  with  his 
usual  courage  and  self-confidence.  "  Hen- 
rietta Temple "  was  received  by  the 
public,  and  especially  by  London  society, 
in  a  manner  that  anorded  him  the  most 
intense  gratification.  He  describes,  in 
his  letters,  the  compliments  addressed  to 
him  upon  it  by  fine  ladies  and  men  of 
fashion.  Its  success,  indeed,  was  such  as 
to  induce  Colburn,  the  publisher,  to  ac- 
cept with  great  readiness  a  second  novel, 
**Venetia,"  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  year. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which 
took  place  on  the  death  of  the  king  in 
1837,  at  length  a£Eorded  Disraeli  the  occa- 


sion so  long  and  anxiously  sought  for  to 
enter  Parliament.  He  presented  himself 
as  one  of  the  Tory  candidates  at  Maid- 
stone in  company  with  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some 
years  represented  the  borough.  He  was 
opposed  by  a  well-known  Liberal,  Colonel 
Perronet  Thompson,  and  after  a  contest 
of  no  great  severity  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hunared  and  four  over  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  being  at 
the  head  of  the  poll.  He  has  himself  in 
his  letters,  given  a  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  first  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  scene  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  howled  down  by  a 
band  of  Radicals  and  Irish,  in  revenge  for 
his  attack  upon  O^Connell,  and  when  he 
made  the  celebrated  exclamation,  that 
"the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear 
me."  The  manner  in  which  he  ended  in 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  house,  by  judi- 
ciously acting  upon  the  advice  of  friends 
who,  in  face  of  a  reputed  failure,  had  dis- 
cerned even  in  this  first  attempt  his  abili- 
ties as  a  Parliamentary  orator,  and  foretold 
his  future  eminence,  proves  that  he  pos- 
sessed those  qualities  —  tact,  temper, 
courage,  and  self-restraint  —  which,  in 
combination  with  genius,  go  to  form  a 
great  party  leader. 

The  public  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
belongs  to  history,  and,  as  we  have  said  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  time  is  yet  come  to  enter 
upon  it.  As  to  events  of  a  personal  char- 
acter, we  need  onlv  mention  that  in  the 
year  following  the  Maidstone  election  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  died,  and 
that  in  supporting,  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  petition  against 
the  return  of  Mr.  Fector,  who  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  the  famous  Parliamentary 
counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  made  state- 
ments which  Mr.  Disraeli  considered  of- 
fensive to  his  honor,  as  accusing  him 
of  "public  corruption  and  private  dis- 
honesty."- He  consequently  wrote  an  in- 
temperate letter  to  the  Morning  Post 
declaring  these  statements  to  be  utterly 
untrue,  and  stigmatizing  them  as  "the 
blustering  artifice  of  a  rhetorical  hireling, 
availing  himself  of  the  vile  license  of  a 
loose-tongued  lawyer,  not  only  to  make  a 
statement  which  was  false,  but  to  make  it 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  falsehood." 
Mr.  Austin  filed  a  criminal  information 
against  him  for  libel,  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
suffering  judgment  to  go  by  default,  ap- 
peared m  person  before  the  court,  over 
which  Lord  Denman  presided,  to  receive 
it     In  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  ten- 
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dered  to  Mr.  Austin  aa  apology,  satisfac- 
tory to  that  gentleman  and  to  the  attorney- 
general,  the  matter  ended  by  the  prayer 
for  judgment  being  withdrawn. 

In  1839  ^®  married  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Wyndham  Lewis,  **  the  pretty  little  woman, 
a  flirt  and  a  rattle,"  whom  he  had  met 
several  years  before  at  Edward  Bulwer's. 
His  marriage  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  happy  one.  It 
relieved  him  from  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties and  their  attendant  cares  and  troubles, 
and  left  him  free  to  pursue  his  career.* 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  sister,t  he  had 
jokingly  asked  her  whether  she  would  like 
for  a  sister-in-law  a  lady  who  had  25,000/., 
adding:  "As  for  love,  all  my  friends 
who  married  for  love  and  beauty  either 
beat  their  wives  or  live  apart  from  them. 
This  is  literally  the  case.  I  may  commit 
many  follies  in  life,  but  I  never  intend  to 
marry  for  Move,'  which  I  am  sure  is  a 
guarantee  of  infelicity."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  for  his  marriage, 
there  is  no  more  amiable  trait  in  the  char- 
acter of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  no  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  kindliness  of  heart, 
his  anectionate  disposition,  and  his  hon- 
orable conception  of  duty,  than  his  con- 
duct to  his  wife  throughout  the  many 
years  they  passed  together. 

We  might  here  have  brought  our  notice 
of  the  early  life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a 
close,  but  it  would  be  incomplete,  if  we 
did  not  point  out  the  marvellous  manner 
in  which  the  dreams  and  forecasts  of  his 
youth,  as  to  his  future  greatness,  were  ful- 
filled in  the  closing  years  of  his  eventful 
career. 

In  1868  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Derby,  attained  to  the  height  of 
his  ambition,  as  the  leader  of  the  Conser< 
servative  party  and  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland. But  his  tenure  of  office  was  too 
short  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  any  meas- 
ures with  which  his  name  can  be  connected, 
and  which  are  impressed  with  his  political 
views.  On  the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  in  1874,  M***  Disraeli  was 
again  called  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  now  in  a  position  to  put 
into  practical  execution  many  of  the  ideas 
and  schemes  which  his  fertile  imagination 
had  conceived  before  he  had  scarcely 
reached  manhood.  A  notable  occasion 
soon  presented  itself  when,  in  consequence 


*  It  has  been  stated,  we  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  his  financial  embarrassments  were  at  one  time  so 
considerable  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  a  diplomatic 
appointment,  but  refused  a  consul-generalship  in  South 
America  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  offered  nim. 

t  Mayaa,  1833. 


of  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accept  the 
reforms  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sultan's  Christian  subjects  pro- 
posed to  it  bv  the  great  powers,  Russia 
availed  herself  of  the  long-sough t-f or  op- 
portunity of  invadin^^  Turkey,  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  acquiring  Constantinople 
and  the  entrances  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  greatest  statesmen,  from 
Chatham  to  Lord  Palmerston,  had  always 
accepted  as  a  cardinal  axiom  of  British 
foreign  policy  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  was  out  of  no  love  for  the 
Turks,  although,  as  we  have  seen  from  his 
earl3r  letters,  he  had  formed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  character  of  this  much- 
maligned  and  misrepresented  people  —  as, 
indeed,  every  impartial  traveller  who  has 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it  has 
done  —  but  because  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
England  that  the  rule  of  the  sultan  should 
be  maintained  in  his  European  provinces, 
until  it  could  be  replaced  by  that  of  some 
power  not  dangerous  to  her  interests.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  as  desirous  as  any 
English  statesman  could  be,  both  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  of  policy,  that 
the  Turkish  administration  should  be 
brought  more  into  accordance  with  that  of 
civilized  nations,  and  that  the  fullest  pro- 
tection for  life  and  property  should  be 
secured  to  the  sultan's  Christian  subjects. 
This  policy,  he  believed,  afforded  the  best 
prospect  of  preserving  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  of  preparing  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  European  Turkey  to  form  a 
nation  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, should  the  time  arrive  for  the 
substitution  of  Christian  for  Mahomme- 
dan  rule.  These  views  were  opposed  to 
those  of  Russia,  which  was  far  from  desir- 
ing that  the  Christians  should  be  well 
governed,  or  that  an  independent  State 
should  be  established  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  It  was  her  object  to  keep  the 
European  provinces  of  Turkey  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  disorder,  and  to  frustrate 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to 
improve  the  condition  of,  and  to  concili- 
ate, the  Christian  populations.  Whilst 
their  misgovernment  and  consequent  dis- 
content furnished  her  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  her  intrigues  and  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  in  time  of  peace, 
they  afforded  her  an  excuse  for  making 
war  to  promote  her  ambitious  designs, 
when  she  thought  the  moment  opportune 
for  doing  so.  The  occasion  for  the  latter 
:  course    was    afforded    by    the    cruelties 
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alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  in  suppressing  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians  to 
rise  against  the  Turkish  authorities.  This 
insurrection  was  known  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  intrieues  of  Russian 
agents,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Had  it  proved  successful,  it  would  have 
led  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  to  the  burning  and  sacking 
of  Turkish  towns. 

Russia  availed  herself  of  the  sensation, 
which  the  enormously  exaggerated  reports 
of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Turkish 
irregulars  had  excited  in  England,  to  sep- 
arate herself  from  the  other  powers,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  being  their  manda- 
tory in  compelling  the  Porte  to  accept 
their  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  its  Christian  subjects, 
prepared  for  war  against  Turkey. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  held,  that  this  was 
but  an  insidious  pretence  for  carrying  out 
her  design  for  the  further  dismemberment 
•of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  her  pro- 
ceedings were  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
understanding  come  to  with  the  other 
powers,  which  would  have  justified  En- 
gland in  going  to  war.  But  his  Cabinet 
being  divided  on  the  subject,  he  limited 
his  action  to  the  solemn  and  indignant 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
contained  in  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of 
first  of  May,  1877.  This  protest,  as  well 
as  other  efforts  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  uphold  the  true 
interests  of  the  British  Empire,  by  pursu- 
ing its  ancient  and  traditional  policy,  were 
thwarted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  boasted 
that  for  many  months  he  had  devoted  all 
his  energy,  his  eloquence,  and  his  great 
influence,  to  defeat  and  upset  his  rival. 
With  this  object  he  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  English  people,  which  were 
-easily  roused  by  the  highly  colored  picture 
he  placed  before  them,  in  moving  and  elo- 
quent language,  of  shocking  cruelties  in- 
flicted by  barbarous  Musulmans  upon 
unoffending  Christians,  and  of  their  unpar- 
alleled sufferings.  His  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets, describing  what  were  known  as 
the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities,"  threw  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation  almost  into  a  state 
of  frenzy,  which  rendered  it  incapable  of 
either  reflection  or  prudence.  He  eagerly 
accepted  every  horrible  and  revolting  de- 
tail of  torture  and  outrage,  with  which 
sensational  newspaper  correspondents  or 
designing  agents  of  Russia  could  furnish 
him,  to  excite  popular  prejudice  and  in- 


dignation against  the  Turks,  who  were  to 
be  driven,  "  bag  and  baggage,*'  out  of  Eu- 
rope. Evidence  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  was  in  vain  produced,  to  prove 
that  the  accounts  coming  from  these 
sources  were  totally  untrustworthy.  His 
object  was  to  discredit  and  embarrass 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  government, 
by  leading  the  world  to  belive  that  they 
tolerated  and  condoned,  if  they  did  not 
actually  approve  and  promote,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  which  the  Porte  and  its  officers 
were  accused.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so 
to  a  great  extent;  and  thus  encouraged 
Russia  to  enter  upon  the  war  which  led  to 
such  terrible  bloodshed  and  such  inde- 
scribable misery.  For  these  results  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  be  held  responsible,  as  he 
must  be  for  similar  results  of  his  policy 
and  intemperate  language  elsewhere. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  action,  the  war 
would  have  been  prevented,  and  history 
would  have  been  spared  one  of  its  bloodi- 
est pages.  At  the  same  time  England 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  dangers 
which  now  threaten  her  Indian  empire 
from  the  rapid  advance  of  Russia  in  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  from  the  enormous  expen- 
diture which  Russia's  nearness  to  our 
Indian  frontiers,  and  the  constant  alarm 
which  it  causes,  now  impose  upon  us. 
This  conviction  was  more  than  once  pub- 
licly expressed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

We  cannot  but  contrast  Mr.  Gladstone's 
conduct  in  this  instance  with  that  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  under  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances. When  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry 
found  itself  in  grave  difficulties  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  opposition,  of 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  then  the 
leader,  might  have  caused  it  the  most  seri- 
ous embarrassment.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
considering  only  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, and  putting  aside  all  personal  and 
party  feelings,  restrained  his  followers, 
which  was  at  that  time  no  easy  task,  and 
left  the  government  a  free  hand  to  deal 
with  the  many  complicated  and  danger- 
ous questions  which  were  then  constantly 
arising,  and  which,  unless  treated  with  the 
utmost  prudence,  might  have  led,  sooner 
or  later,  to  war.  History  will  decide  which 
of  the  two  statesmen  showed  the  greater 
patriotism  and  the  higher  sense  of  public 
duty. 

After  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key had  broken  out,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
retained  his  opinion,  that  England  had  a 
right  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  should 
diplomatic  measures  fail  to  restore  peace, 
and  to  aid  Turkey  in  resisting  an  unpro- 
voked and  unjustifiable  aggression,  which. 
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if  Russia  attained  her  object,  would  prove 
of  incalculable  injury  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire.  His  first  endeavor 
was  to  prevent  war,  and  with  this  object 
he  did  his  utmost,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  prevail  upon  the  Porte  to  make 
such  concessions  and  sacrifices  as  he  con- 
sidered ought  to  satisfy  the  ostensible 
complaints  and  demands  of  Russia.  His 
efiEorts  in  this  direction  having  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  Russia  by  the  feeling  excited  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  England,  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  in- 
terfere to  arrest  her  attempt  to  dismember 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  opportunity  nearly  presented  itself 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  before 
Plevna.  Had  the  Turkish  commander 
followed  up  his  victory,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have  done, 
by  pursuing  the  fiying  Russian  army,  not 
only  could  it  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
such  was  the  panic  with  which  it  was 
seized,  but  the  emperor  himself  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  made  prisoner; 
England  might  then  have  stepped  in,  and 
might  have  brought  the  war  to  a  close  on 
her  own  terms  and  with  due  regard  to  her 
interests.  . 

The  next  occasion  upon  which,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
prepared  to  give  armed  assistance  to  Tur- 
key was  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  and  after 
the  Russians  had  forced  the  Shipka  Pass. 
He  was  informed,  on  high  military  author- 
ity, that  the  invading  army  was  so  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  was  so  much 
demoralized  by  the  losses  it  had  sustained 
from  disease,  exposure,  and  the  stubborn 
resistance  it  had  experienced,  that  if  the 
Turks  were  to  make  a  determined  stand 
at  Adrianople,  it  would  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreating.  The  Porte  had 
taken  measures  to  place  that  city  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  it  was  garrisoned  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  hola  it 
against  any  force  that  the  Russians  could 
then  bring  against  it.  It  was  abandoned 
by  their  commander  at  the  first  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  entered 
it  without  resistance.  This  unexpected 
and  unaccountable  collapse  caused  bitter 
disappointment  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  upon  Constantinople 
would  be  effectively  checked,  and  that 
they  would  have  no  means  of  renewing 
the  campaign  until  the  following  spring, 
thus  giving  time  to  England  to  interfere 
by  diplomatic  means,  and  if  these  failed 
to  procure  peace,  by  more  effective  meas- 


ures. The  Porte,  by  its  folly  and  irres- 
solution,  and  by  the  incapacity,  if  not 
treachery,  of  its  generals,  lost  the  assist- 
ance which  might  have  saved  it  from  the 
disasters  and  fatal  consequences  of  the 
war,  and  might  have  secured  to  the  sultan, 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  possession  of 
his  European  provinces. 

The  fall  of  Adrianople  was  followed  by 
the  march  of  the  Russian  army  upon 
Constantinople,  by  its  encampment  near 
the  city  in  the  lines  of  Buyuk-Tchekmedji, 
and  ultimately  by  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  extorted  from  the 
Porte  in  the  moment  of  its  despair,  which 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  do- 
minion in  Europe,  and  would  have  handed 
over  the  Turkish  European  provinces  to 
Russia.  The  grand  duke  Nicholas,  act- 
ing upon  instructions  which  he  is  known 
to  have  received  from  St.  Petersburg, 
would  have  occupied  Constantinople,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  courageous 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  ordering 
the  British  fieet  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  for  the  notice  that  was  privately  con- 
veyed to  the  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
that  it  would  at  once  be  brought  before 
San  Stefano,  whence  it  would  command 
the  approach  to  the  Turkish  capital,  if 
the  Russian  troops  made  any  further 
progress.  By  this  step  Lord  Beaconsfield 
stopped  the  Russian  advance  upon  Stam- 
boul,  which  must  have  led  to  most  dis- 
astrous consequences,  and  in  the  end,  in 
all  probability,  to  a  general  war. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  the  part 
which  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field, played  in  it  —  the  reputation  for 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  statesmanship 
which  he  acquired  by  it,  not  only  in  his 
own  country  but  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  impression  which  his  char- 
acter and  bearing  made  upon  his  col- 
leagues, the  foremost  statesmen  of  Europe 
—  are  of  too  recent  a  date  and  are  of 
too  great  notoriety  to  require  any  further 
notice  here.  He  returned  to  England 
bringing  "peace  with  honor,"  and  having 
achieved  perhaps  all  that  could  possibly 
have  been  achieved  in  the  interests  of  his 
country  amidst  difficulties  which  only  his 
sagacity,  courage,  perseverance,  and  tem- 
per, could  have  overcome.  He  was  con- 
sequently received  with  enthusiastic  wel- 
come by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  knew  full  well  that, 
although  he  had  succeeded  in  checking 
Russia  by  compelling  her  to  abandon  the 
most  objectionable  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  she  would  not  renounce 
her  secular  policy  with  respect  to  the  final 
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possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ot- 
toman dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
She  had,  indeed,  acquired  a  better  posi- 
tion than  she  had  held  before  the  war,  for 
furthering  her  designs  as  soon  as  she  saw 
a  favorable  occasion  for  doing  so.  He 
deemed  it,  therefore,  of  vital  importance 
to  England,  that  she  should  be  possessed 
of  some  station  in  the  Levant,  from  which 
she  could  be  ready  to  meet  Russia,  should 
the  latter  attempt  to  advance  upon  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Euphrates  valley 
through  Armenia,  for  which  she  had  pre- 
pared the  way  by  acquiring  Kars  and 
Batoum.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  Cy- 
prus, where  nearly  fifty  years  before  he 
had  landed,  and  had  apparently  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  occupation  of  this  island 
by  England  would  enable  her  to  maintain 
that  preponderating  influence  and  position 
io  the  East,  which  were  necessary  to  the 
retention  of  her  Indian  empire,  whether 
Cyprus  was  the  most  favorable  position 
to  establish  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  de- 
scribed as  ^  place  d^armes^  mav  be  open 
to  (question.  But  as  to  the  wisciom  of  his 
policy  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  the  sultan  for 
the  temporary  cession  of  Cyprus  to  En- 
gland, which,  in  return,  was  to  guarantee 
to  him  the  possession  of  his  Asiatic  terri- 
tories, and  to  be  prepared  to  aid  him  in 
resisting  any  attempt  that  Russia  might 
make  to  invade  them ;  the  Porte  undertak- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  certain 
reforms  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  Christian  population.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  been  accused  of  having 
taken  undue  advantage  of  the  fears  of  the 
sultan,  consequent  upon  the  disasters 
which  he  had  experienced,  to  impose  upon 
him  by  threats  the  Cyprus  Convention. 
No  charge  could  be  more  unfounded  or 
unjust.  The  sultan  himself,  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  to  Turkey  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  secure  to  him  the  help 
of  England  in  repelling  an  invasion  by 
Russia  of  his  Asiatic  provinces,  was  most 
anxious  for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
Convention.  He  personally  superintended 
the  negotiations  for  it,  which  were  carried 
through  with  a  secrecy  and  promptitude 
of  which  we  doubt  whether  the  annals  of 
diplomacy  in  Turkey  furnish  any  exam- 
ple. The  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  it 
were  reciprocal,  and  the  arrangement  was 
a  just  and  equitable  one.  \i  it  has  not 
hitherto  had  all  the  results  that  were  ex- 
pected from  it,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
us  but  with  the  sultan  himself,  who  has 
weakened,  if  not  annulled,  the  obligations 


we  imposed  upon  ourselves,  by  neglecting 
to  put  into  execution  the  reforms  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  Arme- 
nian subjects,  which  he  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  introduce,  and  by 
listening  to  the  perfidious  counsels  of 
those  whose  object  it  has  ever  been  to 
create  suspicion  and  distrust  in  his  mind 
of  the  motives  and  objects  of  England. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  now  reached  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  power  and  fame  that 
a  British  subject  can  hope  to  attain.  He 
had,  indeed,  exceeded  all  that  his  imagi- 
nation, vast  and  romantic  as  it  was,  could 
have  conceived  possible  even  in  its  most 
heated  moments.  To  one  who  had  known 
him  in  his  youth,  the  object  of  ridicule 
and  contempt  as  a  wild  visionary  and  a 
fop,  and  as  belonging  to  a  despised  race, 
beginning  life  without  powerful  friends  or 
the  influence  of  station  and  wealth,  and 
having  to  struggle  with  every  disadvantage 
that  could  impede  a  successful  public 
career,  —  to  see  him  preside  at  a  banquet 
in  that  historic  house  in  which  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  statesmen  had  dwelt  be- 
fore him,  with  the  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England  at  his  side  as  his  guest,  an  earl 
with  the  garter  at  his  knee,  and  the  blue 
riband  of  this  ancient  order  and  the  star, 
usually  resplendent  with  diamonds,  on  his 
breast,  the  prime  minister  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
just  returned  from  representing  his  coun- 
try in  a  European  Congress,  the  most 
important  since  that  of  Vienna,  and  the 
chief  of  a  great  partv  which  he  had  him- 
self formed,  and  wnich  he  had  led  to 
victory,  was  more  marvellous  than  the 
wildest  and  most  improbable  fiction  that 
ever  issued  from  his  imaginative  and 
fertile  brain,  more  wonderful  than  even 
the  achievements  of  Sidonia,  the  favorite 
creation  of  his  youth.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  reflections  and  emotions, 
and  they  must  have  been  mingled  with 
legitimate  feelines  of  pride  and  triumph, 
thev  were  veiled  by  that  imperturbable 
ana  impassive  countenance  which,  in  the 
hours  of  sorest  disappointment  as  in  those 
of  the  most  signal  success,  never  deserted 
him.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  with 
his  romantic  disposition,  he  would  have 
been  even  more  proud  and  more  trium- 
phant, could  he  have  foreseen  that  he  was 
to  become  a  popular  hero,  whose  memory 
was  to  be  annually  recorded  throughout 
England  by  the  display,  by  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  of  his  favorite  flower,  the 
primrose. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  FOWL  IN  THE  POT. 


AN  BPISOt>E  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS 
OP  MAXIMILIAN  DE  BETHUNE,  DUKE  OP 
SULLY. 

What  I  am  going  to  relate  may  seem 
to  some  merely  to  oe  curious  and  on  a 
parity  with  the  diverting  story  of  M.  Bois- 
ros^,  which  I  have  set  down  in  an  earlier 
part  of  my  memoirs.  But  among  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  have  never  ceased 
to  attack  me  since  the  death  of  the  late 
kin^,  the  statement  that  I  kept  from  his 
Majesty  things  which  should  have  reached 
his  ears  has  always  had  a  prominent  place, 
though  a  thousand  times  refuted  by  my 
friends,  and  those  who  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  events  could  judge  how 
faithfully  I  labored  to  deserve  the  confi- 
dence with  which  my  master  honored  me. 
Therefore,  I  take  it  in  hand  to  show  by 
an  example,  trifling  in  itself,  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  affairs  which  the  king  had,  and  to 
prove  that  in  many  matters,  which  were 
never  permitted  to  become  known  to  the 
idlers  of  the  court,  he  took  a  personal 
share,  worthy  as  much  of  Haroun  as  of 
Alexander. 

It  was  my  custom,  before  I  entered 
upon  those  negotiations  with  the  Prince 
of  Condtf  which  terminated  in  the  recovery 
of  the  estate  of  Villebon,  where  I  now 
principally  reside,  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  Kosny.  On  these 
occasions  I  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
Paris  with  a  considerable  train  of  Swiss, 
pages,  valets,  and  grooms,  together  with 
the  maids-of-honor  and  waiting-women  of 
the  duchess.  We  halted  to  take  dinner 
at  Poissy,  and  generally  contrived  to  reach 
Rosny  towards  nightfall,  so  as  to  sup  by 
the  light  of  flambeaux  in  a  manner  enjoy- 
able enough,  though  devoid  of  that  state 
which  I  have  ever  maintained,  and  en- 
joined upon  my  children,  as  at  once  the 
privilege  and  burden  of  rank. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I 
had  for  my  favorite  charger  the  sorrel 
horse  which  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  pre- 
sented to  me  with  a  view  to  my  good 
offices  at  the  time  of  the  king's  entry  into 
Paris ;  and  which  I  honestly  transferred 
to  his  Majesty  in  accordance  with  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  another  place.  The 
king  insisted  on  returning  it  to  me,  and 
for  several  years  I  rode  it  on  these  annual 
visits  to  Rosny.  What  was  more  remark- 
able was  that  on  each  of  these  occasions 
it  cast  a  shoe  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  always  when  we  were  within 
a  short  league  of  the  village  of  Aubergen- 


ville.  Though  I  never  had  with  me  less 
than  half  a  score  of  led  horses,  I  had  such 
an  afiEection  for  the  sorrel  that  I  preferred 
to  wait  until  it  was  shod,  rather  than  ac- 
commodate myself  to  a  nag  of  less  easy 
paces ;  and  would  allow  my  household  to 
precede  me,  staying  behind  myself  with 
at  most  a  guard  or  two,  my  valet,  and  a 
page. 

The  forge  at  Aubergenville  was  kept  by 
a  smith  of  some  skill,  a  cheerful  fellow, 
whom  I  always  remembered  to  reward, 
considering  my  own  position  rather  than 
his  services,  with  a  gold  livre.  His  joy 
at  receiving  what  was  to  him  the  income 
of  a  year  was  ^reat,  and  never  failed  to 
reimburse  me  ;  in  addition  to  which  I  took 
some  pleasure  in  unbending,  and  learning 
from  this  simple  peasant  and  loyal  man, 
what  the  taxpayers  were  saying  of  me  and 
my  reforms  —  a  duty  I  always  felt  I  owed 
to  the  king  my  master. 

As  a  man  of  breeding  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  set  down  the  homely  truths  I 
thus  learned.  The  conversations  of  the 
vulgar  are  little  suited  to  a  nobleman*s 
memoirs;  but  in  this  I  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Sully  and  the  king's 
minister,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  I  relate  what  passed  on  these  divert- 
ing occasions.  "  Ho,  Simon,"  I  would 
say,  encouraging  the  poor  man  as  he  came 
bowing  and  trembling  before  me,  "how 
goes  it,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Badly,"  he  would  answer,  "  very  badly 
until  your  lordship  came  this  way." 

"And  how  is  that,  little  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  roads,"  he  always  replied, 
shaking  his  bald  head  as  he  began  to  set 
about  his  business.  "  The  roads  since  your 
lordship  became  surveyor-general  are  so 
good  that  not  one  horse  in  a  hundred  casts 
a  shoe ;  and  then  there  are  so  few  high- 
waymen now  that  not  one  robber's  plates 
do  I  replace  in  a  twelvemonth.  That  is 
where  it  is." 

At  this  I  was  highly  delighted. 

"Still,  since  I  began  to  pass  this  way 
times  have  not  been  so  bad  with  you, 
Simon,"  I  would  answer. 

Thereto  he  had  one  invariable  reply. 

"  No,  thanks  to  St.  Genevieve  and  your 
lordship,  whom  we  call  in  this  village  the 
poor  man's  friend,  I  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot." 

This  phrase  so  pleased  me  that  I  re- 
peated it  to  the  king.  It  tickled  his  fancy 
also,  and  for  some  years  it  was  a  very 
common  remark  of  that  good  and  great 
ruler,  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  every 
peasant  with  a  fowl  in  his  pot. 

"  But  why,"  I  remember  I  once  asked 
this  honest  fellow  —  it  was  on  the  last  oc- 
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casioQ  of  the  sorrel  falline  lame  there  — 
*•  do  you  thank  St.  Genevieve  ?  " 

**  She  is  my  patron  saint,"  he  answered. 

*•  Then  you  are  a  Parisian  ?  " 

"  Your  lordship  is  always  right." 

'*  But  does  her  saintship  do  you  any 
good  ?  "  I  asked  curiously. 

"Certainly,  by  your  lordship's  leave. 
My  wife  prays  to  her  and  she  loosens  the 
nails  in  the  sorrel's  shoes." 

*Mn  fact  she  pays  o£E  an  old  ^udge,"  I 
answered,  "  for  there  was  a  time  when 
Paris  liked  me  little ;  but  hark  ye,  master 
smith,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  an 
act  of  treason  to  conspire  with  Madame 
Genevieve  against  the  comfort  of  the 
king's  minister.  What  think  you,  you 
rascal ;  can  you  pass  the  justice  elm  with- 
out a  shiver?" 

This  threw  the  simple  fellow  into  a 
great  fear,  which  the  sight  of  the  livre  of 
gold  speedily  converted  into  joy  as  stu- 
pendous. Leaving  him  still  staring  at  his 
fortune  I  rode  away ;  but  when  we  had 
fi^one  some  little  distance,  the  aspect  of 
his  face,  when  I  charged  him  with  treason, 
or  my  own  unassisted  discrimination  sug- 
gested a  clue  to  the  phenomenon. 

**  La  Trape,"  I  said  to  my  valet  —  the 
same  who  was  with  me  at  Cahors  —  **  what 
is  the  name  of  the  inn-keeper  at  Poissy, 
at  whose  house  we  are  accustomed  to 
dine?" 

"Andrew,  may  it  please  your  lordship." 

•*  Andrew  I  I  thought  so !  "  I  exclaimed, 
smiting  my  thigh.  "Simon  and  Andrew 
his  brother !  Answer,  knave,  and,  if  you 
have  permitted  me  to  be  robbed  these 
roanv  times,  tremble  for  your  ears.  Is  he 
not  orother  to  the  smith  at  Aubergenville 
who  has  just  shod  my  horse  ?  " 

La  Trape  professed  to  be  ignorant  on 
this  point,  but  a  groom  who  had  stayed 
behind  with  me,  having  sought  my  per- 
mission to  speak,  said  it  was  so,  adding 
that  Master  Andrew  had  risen  in  tlie  world 
through  large  dealings  in  hay,  which  he 
was  wont  to  take  daily  into  Paris  and  sell, 
and  that  he  did  not  now  acknowledge  or 
see  anything  of  his  brother  the  smith, 
though  it  was  believed  that  he  retained  a 
sneaking  liking  for  him. 

On  receiving  this  confirmation  of  ray 
suspicions,  my  vanity  as  well  as  my  sense 
of  justice  led  me  to  act  with  the  prompti- 
tuae  which  I  have  exhibited  in  greater 
emergencies.  I  rated  La  Trape  for  his 
carelessness  of  my  interests  in  permitting 
this  deception  to  be  practised  on  me  ;  and 
the  main  body  of  my  attendants  being  now 
iQ  sight,  I  ordered  nim  to  take  two  Swiss 
and  arrest  both  brothers  without  delay. 


It  wanted  yet  three  hours  of  sunset,  and  I 
judged  that,  by  hard  riding,  they  might 
reach  Rosny  with  their  prisoners  before 
bedtime. 

I  spent  some  time  while  still  on  the  road 
in  considering  what  punishment  I  should 
inflict  on  the  culprits;  and  finally  laid 
aside  the  purpose  I  had  at  first  conceived 
of  putting  them  to  death — an  infliction 
they  had  richly  deserved  —  in  favor  of  a 
plan  which  I  thought  might  offer  me  some 
amusement.  For  the  execution  of  this  I 
depended  upon  Maignan,  my  equerry,  who 
was  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  being  the 
same  who  had  of  his  own  motion  arranp^ed 
and  carried  out  the  triumphal  procession, 
in  which  I  was  borne  to  Rosny  after  the 
battle  of  Ivry.  Before  I  sat  down  to  sup- 
per I  gave  him  his  directions;  and  as  I 
had  expected,  news  was  brought  to  roe 
while  I  was  at  table,  that  the  prisoners 
had  arrived. 

Thereupon  I  informed  the  duchess  and 
the  company  generally,  for,  as  was  usual, 
a  number  of  my  country  neighbors  had 
come  to  compliment  me  on  my  return, 
that  there  was  some  sport  of  a  rare  kind 
on  foot ;  and  we  adjourned,  Maignan,  fol- 
lowed by  four  paees  bearing  lights,  lead- 
ing the  way  to  that  end  of  the  terrace 
which  abuts  on  the  linden  avenue.  Here, 
a  score  of  grooms  holding  torches  aloft 
had  been  arranged  in  a  circle  so  that  the 
impromptu  theatre  thus  formed,  which 
Maignan  had  ordered  with  much  taste, 
was  as  light  as  in  the  day.  On  a  sloping 
bank  at  one  end  seats  had  been  placed  for 
those  who  had  supped  at  my  table,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  found  such  places 
of  vantage  as  they  could;  their  number, 
indeed,  amounting  with  my  household  to 
two  hundred  persons.  In  the  centre  of 
the  open  space  a  small  forge  fire  had  been 
kindled,  the  red  glow  of  which  added 
much  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene; 
and  on  the  anvil  beside  it  were  rana;ed  a 
number  of  horses'  and  donkeys'  shoes, 
with  a  full  complement  of  the  tools  used 
by  smiths.  All  being  ready  I  gave  the 
word  to  bring  in  the  prisoners,  and  es- 
corted by  La  Trape  and  six  of  my  guards, 
they  were  marched  into  the  arena.  In 
their  pale  and  terrified  faces,  and  the 
shaking  limbs  which  could  scarce  support 
them  to  their  appointed  stations,  I  read 
both  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  death  ;  it  was 
plain  that  they  expected  nothing  less.  I 
was  very  willing  to  play  with  their  fears, 
and  for  some  time  looked  at  them  in  si- 
lence, while  all  wondered  with  lively  curi- 
osity what  would  ensue.    I  then  addressed 
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them  gravely,  telling  the  inn-keeper  that 
I  knew  well  he  had  loosened  each  year  a 
shoe  of  my  horse,  in  order  that  his  brother 
might  profit  by  the  job  of  replacing  it ; 
and  went  on  to  reprove  the  smith  for  the 
ingratitude  which  had  led  him  to  return 
my  bounty  by  the  conception  of  so  knav- 
isn  a  trick. 

Upon  this  they  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  fiinging  themselves  upon  their  knees 
with  many  tears  and  prayers  begged  for 
mercy.  This,  after  a  decent  interval,  I 
permitted  myself  to  grant.  ''Your  lives 
which  are  forfeited  shall  be  spared,"  I 

Eronounced.  "But  punished  you  must 
e.  I  therefore  ordain  that  Simon,  the 
smith,  at  once  fit,  nail,  and  properlv  secure 
a  pair  of  iron  shoes  to  Andrew^  heels, 
and  that  then  Andrew,  who  by  that  time 
will  have  picked  up  something  of  the 
smithes  art,  do  the  same  to  Simon.  So 
will  you  both  learn  to  avoid  such  shoeing 
tricks  for  the  future." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  judg- 
ment so  whimsical,  and  so  justly  adapted 
to  the  offence,  charmed  all  save  the  cul- 
prits ;  and  in  a  hundred  ways  the  pleasure 
of  those  present  was  evinced,  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  Maignan  had  some 
difficulty  in  restoring  silence  and  gravity 
to  the  assemblage.  This  done,  however, 
Master  Andrew  was  taken  in  hand  and 
his  wooden  shoes  removed.  The  tools  of 
his  trade  were  placed  before  the  smith, 
who  cast  glances  so  piteous,  first  at  his 
brother's  ^et  and  then  at  the  shoes  on 
the  anvil,  as  again  gave  rise  to  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  merriment,  my  pages 
\n  particular  well-nigh  forgetting  my  pres- 
ence, and  rolling  about  in  a  manner  un- 
pardonable at  another  time.  However,  I 
rebuked  them  sharply,  and  was  about  to 
order  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, when  the  remembrance  of  the  many 
pleasant  simplicities  which  the  smith  had 
uttered  to  me,  acting  upon  a  natural  dis- 
position to  mercy,  which  the  most  calum- 
nious of  my  enemies  have  never  ques- 
tioned, induced  me  to  give  the  prisoners  a 
chance  of  escape.  "  Listen,"  I  said,  "  Si- 
mon and  Andrew,  Your  sentence  has 
been  pronounced,  and  will  certainly  be 
executed  unless  you  can  avail  yourself  of 
the  condition  I  now  offer.  You  shall  have 
three  minutes;  if  in  that  time  either  of 
you  can  make  a  good  joke,  he  shall  go 
tree.  If  not,  let  a  man  attend  to  the  bel- 
lows. La  Trape ! " 

This  added  a  fresh  satisfaction  to  my 
neighbors,  who  were  well  assured  now 
that  I  had  not  promised  them  a  novel 
entertainment  without  good  grounds ;  for 


the  grimaces  of  the  two  knaves  thus  bid- 
den to  jest  if  they  would  save  their  skins, 
were  so  diverting  they  would  have  made 
a  nun  laugh.  They  looked  at  me  with 
their  eyes  as  wide  as  plates,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  grace  never  a  word 
could  they  utter  save  howls  for  mercy. 
"Simon,"  I  said  gravely,  when  the  time 
was  up,  "have  you  a  joke?  No.  An- 
drew, my  friend,  have  you  a  joke  ?  No. 
Then " 

I  was  going  on  to  order  the  sentence  to 
be  carried  out,  when  the  inn-keeper  flung 
himself  again  upon  his  knees,  and  cried 
out  loudly  —  as  much  to  my  astonishment 
as  to  the  regret  of  the  bystanders,  who 
were  bent  on  seeing  so  strange  a  shoeing 
feat  —  "  One  word,  my  lord ;  I  can  give 
you  no  joke,  but  I  can  do  a  service,  an 
eminent  service  to  the  king.  I  can  dis- 
close a  conspiracy  I " 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
sudden  and  public  announcement.  But  I 
had  been  too  long  in  the  king's  employ- 
ment not  to  have  remarked  how  strangely 
things  are  brought  to  light.  On  hearing 
the  man's  words  therefore  —  which  were 
followed  by  a  stricken  silence  —  I  looked 
sharply  at  the  faces  of  such  of  those  pres- 
ent as  it  was  possible  to  suspect,  but 
failed  to  observe  any  sign  of  confusion  or 
dismay,  or  anything  more  particular  than 
so  abrupt  a  statement  was  calculated  to 
produce.  Doubting  much  whether  the 
man  was  not  playing  with  me,  I  addressed 
him  sternly,  warning  him  to  beware,  lest 
in  his  anxiety  to  save  his  heels  by  falsely 
accusing  others,  he  should  lose  his  heaa. 
For  that  if  his  conspiracy  should  prove  to 
be  an  invention  of  his  own,  I  should  cer- 
tainly consider  it  my  duty  to  .hang  him 
forthwith. 

He  heard  me  out,  but  nevertheless  per- 
sisted in  his  story,  adding  desperately, 
"  It  is  a  plot,  my  lord,  to  assassinate  you 
and  the  king  on  the  same  day." 

This  statement  struck  me  a  blow ;  for  I 
had  good  reason  to  know  that  at  that  time 
the  king  had  alienated  many  by  his  infat- 
uation for  Madame  de  Verneuil ;  while  I 
had  always  to  reckon  firstly  with  all  who 
hated  him,  and  secondly  with  all  whom 
my  pursuit  of  his  interests  injured  either 
in  reality  or  appearance.  I  therefore  im- 
mediately directed  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  led  in  close  custody  to  the 
chamber  adjoining  my  private  closet,  and 
taking  the  precaution  to  call  my  guards 
about  me,  since  I  knew  not  what  attempt 
despair  might  not  breed,  I  withdrew  my- 
self, making  such  apologies  to  the  com- 
pany as  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted. 
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I  ordered  Simoa  the  smith  to  be  first 
brought  to  rae,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Maignan  only,  I  severely  examined  him 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy. 
He  denied  however  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  matters  referred  to  by  his  brother, 
and  persisted  so  firmly  in  the  denial  that 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  him.  In  the  end 
he  was  taken  out  and  Andrew  was  brought 
in.  The  inn-keeper's  demeanor  was  such 
as  I  have  often  observed  in  intriguers 
brought  suddenly  to  book.  He  averred 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
its  objects  were  those  which  he  had  stated. 
He  also  offered  to  give  up  his  associates, 
but  conditioned  that  he  should  do  this  in 
his  own  way ;  undertaking  to  conduct  me 
and  one  other  person  —  but  no  more  lest 
the  alarm  should  be  given  —  to  a  place  in 
Paris  on  the  following  night,  where  we 
could  hear  the  plotters  state  their  plans 
and  designs.  In  this  way  only,  he  urged, 
could  proof  positive  be  obtained. 

I  was  much  startled  by  this  proposal, 
and  inclined  to  think  it  a  trap ;  but  further 
consideration  dispelled  my  fears.  The 
inn-keeper  had  held  no  parley  with  any 
one  save  his  guards  and  myself  since  his 
arrest,  and  could  neither  have  warned  his 
accomplices,  nor  acquainted  them  with 
any  design  the  execution  of  which  should 
depend  on  his  confession  to  me.  I  there- 
fore accepted  his  terms  —  with  a  private 
reservation  that  I  would  have  help  at  hand 
—  and  before  daybreak  next  morning  left 
Rosny,  which  I  had  only  seen  by  torch- 
light, with  my  prisoner  and  a  select  body 
of  Swiss.  We  entered  Paris  in  the  after- 
noon in  three  parties  with  as  little  parade 
as  possible,  and  went  straight  to  the  Arse- 
nal, whence,  as  soon  as  evening  fell,  I 
hurried  with  only  two  armed  attendants  to 
the  Louvre. 

A  return  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
as  great  a  surprise  to  the  court  as  to  the 
king,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  mark  with  an 
inward  smile  the  discomposure  which  ap- 
peared very  clearly  on  the  faces  of  several, 
as  the  crowd  in  the  chamber  fell  back  for 
me  to  approach  my  master.  I  was  careful 
however  to  remember  that  this  might  arise 
from  other  causes  tha^  guilt.  The  king 
received  me  with  his  wonted  afiFection; 
and  divining  at  once  that  I  must  have 
something  important  to  communicate  with- 
drew with  me  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
chamber,  where  we  were  out  of  earshot  of 
the  court.  I  there  related  the  story  to  his 
Majesty,  keeping  back  nothing. 

He  shook  his  head,  saying  merely, 
"The  fish  to  escape  the  frying-pan,  grand 
master,  will  jump  into  the  fire.    And  hu- 


man nature,  sive  in  the  case  of  you  and 
me,  who  can  trust  one  another,  is  very  — 
fishy." 

I  was  touched  by  this  gracious  compli- 
ment, but  not  convinced.  **  You  have  not 
seen  the  man,  sire,"  I  said,  "and  I  have 
had  that  advantage." 

"  And  believe  him  ?  " 

"In  part,"  I  answered  with  caution. 
"  So  far  at  least  as  to  be  assured  that  he 
thinks  to  save  his  skin,  which  he  will  only 
do  if  he  be  telling  the  truth.  May  I  beg 
you,  sire,"  I  added  hastily,  seeing  the 
direction  of  his  glance,  "not  to  look  so 
fixedly  at  the  Duke  of  Epernon?  He 
grows  uneasy." 

"Conscience  makes — you  know  the 
rest." 

"Nay,  sire,  with  submission,"  I  replied, 
"  I  will  answer  for  him ;  if  he  be  not  driven 
by  fear  to  do  something  reckless." 

"Good!  I  take  your  warranty,  Duke 
of  SuUv,"  the  king  said,  with  the  easy 
grace  which  came  so  natural  to  him.  "  But 
now  in  this  matter  what  would  you  have 
me  do?" 

"  Double  your  guards,  sire,  for  to-night 
—  that  is  all.  I  will  answer  for  the  Bas- 
tille and  the  Arsenal ;  and  holding  these 
we  hold  Paris." 

But  thereupon  I  found  that  the  king 
had  come  to  a  decision,  which  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  combat  with  all  my  influ- 
ence. He  nad  conceived  the  idea  of  being 
the  one  to  accompany  me  to  the  rendez- 
vous. "  I  am  tired  of  the  dice,*'  he  com- 
plained, "and  sick  of  tennis,  at  which  I 
know  everybody's  strength.  Madame  de 
Verneuil  is  at  Fontainebleau,  the  queen  is 
unwell.  Ah,  Sully,  I  would  the  old  days 
were  back  when  we  had  Nerac  for  our 
Paris,  and  knew  the  saddle  better  than 
the  armchair ! " 

"  A  king  must  think  of  his  people,"  I 
reminded  him. 

"The  fowl  in  the  pot?  To  be  sure. 
So  I  will  — to-morrow,"  he  replied.  And 
in  the  end  he  would  be  obeyed.  I  took 
my  leave  of  him  as  if  for  the  night,  and 
retired,  leaving  him  at  play  with  the  Duke 
of  Epernon.  But  an  hour  later,  towards 
eight  o'clock,  his  Majesty,  who  had  made 
an  excuse  to  withdraw  to  his  closet,  met 
me  outside  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Louvre. 

He  was  masked,  and  attended  only  by 
Coquet,  his  master  of  the  household.  I 
too  wore  a  mask  and  was  esquired  by 
Maignan,  under  whose  orders  were  four 
Swiss  —  whom  I  had  chosen  because  they 
were  unable  to  speak  French  ^-guarding 
the  prisoner  Andrew.  I  bade  Maignan 
follow  the  inn-keeper's  directions,  and  we 
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proceeded  ia  two  parties  through  the 
streets  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  past 
the  Chatelet  and  Bastille,  until  we  reached 
an  obscure  street  near  the  water,  so  nar- 
row that  the  decrepit  wooden  houses  shut 
out  well-nigh  all  view  of  the  sky.  Here  the 
prisoner  halted  and  called  upon  me  to  ful- 
fil the  terms  of  my  agreement.  I  bade 
Maignan  therefore  to  keep  with  the  Swiss 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces,  but  to  come 
up  should  I  whistle  or  otherwise  give  the 
alarm  ;  and  myself  with  the  king  and  An- 
drew proceeded  onward  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  houses.  I  kept  my  hand 
on  my  pistol,  which  I  had  previously 
shown  to  the  prisoner,  intimating  that  on 
the  first  sign  of  treachery,  I  should  blow 
out  his  brains.  However,  despite  this 
precaution,  I  felt  uncomfortable  to  the 
last  degree.  I  blamed  myself  severely  for 
allowing  the  king  to  expose  himself  and 
the  country  to  this  unnecessary  danger; 
while  the  meanness  of  the  locality,  the 
fetid  air,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which 
was  wet  and  tempestuous,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  event  lowered  my  spirits,  and 
made  every  splash  in  the  kennel,  and 
stumble  on  the  reeking,  slippery  pave- 
ments—  matters  over  which  the  king 
grew  merry  —  seem  no  light  troubles  to 
me. 

Arriving  at  a  house,  which  if  we  might 
judge  in  the  darkness  seemed  to  be  of 
rather  greater  pretensions  than  its  fel- 
lows, our  guide  stopped,  and  whispered  to 
us  to  mount  some  steps  to  a  raised  wooden 

gallery,  which  intervened  between  the 
me  and  the  doorway.  On  this,  besides 
the  door,  a  couple  of  unglazed  windows 
looked  out.  The  shutter  of  one  was 
ajar,  and  showed  us  a  large,  bare  room, 
lighted  by  a  couple  of  rushlights.  Direct- 
ing us  to  place  ourselves  close  to  this 
shutter,  the  inn-keeper  knocked  at  the 
door  in  a  pecuhar  fashion,  and  almost 
immediately  entered,  goins^  at  once  into 
the  lighted  room.  Peering  cautiously 
though  the  window  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  only  person  within,  save  the 
new-comer,  was  a  young  woman,  who, 
crouching  over  a  smouldering  fire,  was 
crooning  a  lullaby  while  she  attended  to 
a  large  black  pot. 

"  Good-evening,  mistress  I "  said  the 
inn-keeper,  advancing  to  the  fire,  with  a 
fair  show  of  nonchalance. 

"Good -evening,  Master  Andrew,"  the 
girl  replied,  looking  up  and  nodding,  but 
showing  no  sign  of  surprise  at  his  appear- 
ance. "  Martin  is  away,  but  he  may  re- 
turn at  any  moment/* 

"  Is  he  still  of  the  same  mind  ?  " 


"  Quite." 

"  And  what  of  Sully  ?  Is  be  to  die 
then  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  They  have  decided  he  must,"  the  glri 
answered  gloomily.  It  may  be  believed 
that  I  listened  with  all  my  ears,  while  the 
king  by  a  nudge  in  my  side  seemed  to 
rally  me  on  the  destiny  so  coolly  ar- 
ranged for  me.  "Martin  savs  it  is  no 
good  killing  the  other  unless  he  goes  too 
—  they  have  been  so  long  together.  But 
it  vexes  me  sadly,  Master  Andrew,"  she 
added  with  a  sudden  break  in  her  voice. 
"  Sadly  it  vexes  me.  I  could  not  sleep 
last  night  for  thinking  of  it,  and  the  risk 
Martin  runs.  And  I  shall  sleep  less  when 
it  is  done." 

"  Pooh  1  pooh  I "  said  that  rascally  inn- 
keeper. "Think  less  about  it.  Things 
will  grow  worse  and  worse,  if  they  are  let 
live.  The  King  has  done  harm  enough 
already.    And  he  grows  old  besides." 

"  That  is  true  1^*  said  the  girl.  "  And 
no  doubt  the  sooner  he  is  put  out  of  the 
way  the  better.  He  is  changed  sadly.  I 
do  not  say  a  word  for  him.  Let  him  die. 
It  is  killing  Sully  that  troubles  me,  —  that 
and  the  risk  Martin  runs." 

At  this  I  took  the  liberty  of  gently 
touching  the  king.  He  answered  by  an 
amused  grimace ;  then  by  a  motion  of  his 
finger  enjoined  silence.  We  stooped  still 
farther  forward  so  as  better  to  command 
the  room.  The  girl  was  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  evident  distress  of  mind.  "  If 
we  killed  the  King,"  she  continued,  "  Mar- 
tin declares  we  should  be  no  better  off,  as 
long  as  Sully  lives.  Both  or  neither,  be 
says.  But  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  we 
brought  Epernon  here.  Master  Andrew; 
and  one  I  fear  we  shall  rue  as  long  as  we 
live." 

It  was  now  the  king*s  turn  to  be  moved. 
He  grasped  my  wrist  so  forcibly  that  I 
restrained  a  cry  with  difficulty.  "Eper- 
non ! "  he  whispered  harshly  in  my  ear. 
"  They  are  Epemon's  tools  I  Where  is 
your  guarantee  now,  Rosny  ?  " 

I  confess  that  I  trembled.  I  knew  well 
that  the  king,  particular  in  small  courte- 
sies, never  forgot  to  call  his  servants  by 
their  correct  titles,  save  in  two  cases; 
when  he  indicated  by  the  seeming  error, 
as  once  in  Marshal  Biron*s  a£Eair,  his  in- 
tention to  promote  or  degrade  them ;  or 
when  he  was  moved  to  the  depths  of  his 
nature  and  fell  into  an  old  habit.  I  did 
not  dare  to  reply,  but  listened  greedily  for 
more  information. 

"When  is  it  to  be  done?"  asked  the 
inn-keeper,  sinking  his  voice  and  glandsg 
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round,  as  if  he  would  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  this. 

**That  depends  upon  Master  La  Ri- 
viere," the  girl  answered.  "To-morrow 
night,  I  understand,  if  Master  La  Riviere 
can  have  the  stuff  ready." 

I  met  the  king's  eyes.  They  shone 
fiercely  in  the  faint  light,  which  issuing 
from  the  window  fell  upon  him.  Of  all 
things  he  hated  treachery  most,  and  La 
Riviere  was  his  first  body-physician  and 
at  this  very  time,  as  I  well  knew,  was 
treating  him  for  a  slight  derangement 
which  the  king  had  brought  upon  himself 
by  his  imprudence.  This  doctor  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  employment  of  the 
Bouillon  family,  who  had  surrendered  his 
services  to  the  king.  Neither  I  nor  his 
Majesty  had  trusted  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
for  the  last  year  past,  so  that  we  were  not 
surprised  by  this  hint  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  design. 

Despite  our  anxiety  not  to  miss  a  word, 
an  approaching  step  warned  us  at  this 
moment  to  draw  back.  More  than  once 
before  we  had  done  so  to  escape  the  notice 
of  a  wayfarer  passing  up  and  down.  But 
this  time  I  haa  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
king  to  adopt  the  precaution.  Yet  it  was 
well  that  I  succeeded,  for  the  person  who 
came  stumbling  along  towards  us  did  not 
pass,  but,  mounting  the  steps,  walked  by 
within  touch  of  us,  and  entered  the  house. 

"  The  plot  thickens,"  muttered  the  king. 
"Who  is  this?" 

At  the  moment  he  asked  I  was  racking 
my  brain  to  remember.  I  have  a  good  eye 
and  a  fair  recollection  for  faces,  and  this 
was  one  I  had  seen  several  times.  The 
features  were  so  familiar  that  I  suspected 
the  man  of  being  a  courtier  in  disguise, 
and  I  ran  over  the  names  of  several  per- 
sons, whom  I  knew  to  be  Bouillon's  secret 
agents.  But  he  was  none  of  these,  and 
obeying  the  king's  s^esture  I  bent  myself 
again  to  the  task  of  listening. 

The  girl  looked  up  on  the  man's  en- 
trance, but  did  not  rise.  "  You  are  late, 
Martin,"  she  said. 

•*A  little,"  the  new-comer  answered. 
"  How  do  you  do.  Master  Andrew  ?  What 
cheer  ?  What,  still  vexing,  mistress  ?  "  he 
added  contemptuously  to  the  girl.  **  You 
have  too  soft  a  heart  for  this  business  1 " 

She  siehed  but  made  no  answer. 

"You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  it,  I 
hear?  "  said  the  inn-keeper. 

"That  is  it.  Needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives ! "  replied  the  man  jauntily. 
He  had  a  downcast,  reckless,  luckless  air, 
yet  in  his  face  I  thought  I  still  saw  traces 
of  a  better  spirit. 


"  The  devil  in  this  case  was  Epernon," 
quoth  Andrew. 

"Ay,  curse  him!  I  would  I  had  cut 
his  dainty  throat  before  he  crossed  my 
threshold,"  cried  the  desperado.  "  But 
there,  it  is  too  late  to  say  that  now.  What 
has  to  be  done,  has  to  be  done." 

"  How  are  you  eoing  about  it  ?  Poison, 
the  mistress  says." 

"  Yes,  but  if  I  had  my  way,"  the  man 
growled  fiercely,  "  I  would  out  one  of 
these  nights  and  cut  the  dogs'  throats  in 
the  kennel  1 " 

"  You  could  never  escape,  Martin  !  "  the 
girl  cried,  rising  in  excitement.  "  It  would 
be  hopeless.  It  would  merely  be  throw- 
ing awav  your  own  life." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  to  be  done  that  way, 
so  there  is  an  end  of  it,"  quoth  the  man 
wearily.  "Give  me  my  supper.  The 
devil  take  the  King  ana  Sully  too !  He 
will  soon  have  them." 

On  this.  Master  Andrew  rose,  and  I 
took  his  movement  towards  the  door  for  a 
signal  for  us  to  retire.  He  came  out  at 
once,  shutting  the  door  behind  him  as  he 
bade  the  pair  within  a  loud  good -night. 
He  found  us  standing  in  the  street  wait- 
ing for  him  and  forthwith  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  mud,  and  looked  up  at  me,  the  per- 
spiration standing  thick  on  his  white  face. 
"  My  lord,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  I  have 
earned  my  pardon  I " 

"  If  you  go  on,"  I  said  encouragingly, 
"  as  yoii  have  beeun,  have  no  fear."  With- 
out more  I  whistled  up  the  Swiss  and  bade 
Maignan  go  with  them  and  arrest  the  man 
and  woman  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible.  While  this  was  being  done  we 
waited  without,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon 
the  informer,  whose  terror  I  noted  with 
suspicion  seemed  to  be  in  no  degree 
diminished.  He  did  not,  however,  try  to 
escape,  and  Maignan  presently  came  to 
tell  us  that  he  had  executed  the  arrest 
without  difficulty  or  resistance. 

The  importance  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
before  Epernon  and  the  greater  conspira- 
tors should  take  the  alarm  was  so  vividly 
present  to  the  minds  both  of  the  king  and 
myself,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  exam- 
ine the  prisoners  in  their  house,  rather 
than  hazard  the  delay  and  observation 
which  their  removal  to  a  more  fit  place 
must  occasion.  Accordingly,  taking  the 
precaution  to  post  Coquet  in  the  street 
outside,  and  to  plant  a  burly  Swiss  in  the 
doorway,  the  king  and  I  entered.  I  re- 
moved my  mask  as  I  did  so,  being  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  prisoners' 
confidence,  but  I  begged  the  king  to  retain 
his.    As  I  had  expected,  the  man  immedi- 
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ately  recognized  me,  and  fell  on  his  knees, 
a  nearer  view  confirming  the  notion  I  had 
previously  entertained  that  his  features 
were  familiar  to  me,  though  I  could  not 
remember  his  name.  I  thought  this  a 
good  starting-point  for  mv  examination, 
and  bidding  Maignan  withclraw,  I  assumed 
an  air  of  mildness,  and  asked  the  fellow 
his  name. 

"  Martin,  only,  please  your  lordship,"  he 
answered;  adding,  **Once  I  sold  you  two 
dogs,  sir,  for  the  chase,  and  to  your  lady 
a  lapdog  called  Ninette,  no  larger  than 
her  hand." 

I  remembered  the  knave  then,  as  a  fash- 
ionable dog-dealer,  who  had  been  much 
about  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  later;  and  I  saw  at  once  how 
convenient  a  tool  he  mis:ht  be  made,  since 
he  could  be  seen  in  converse  with  people 
of  all  ranks  without  arousing  suspicion. 
The  man's  face  as  he  spoke  expressed  so 
much  fear  and  surprise  that  I  determined 
to  try  what  I  had  often  found  successful 
in  the  case  of  greater  criminals  ;  to  squeeze 
him  for  a  confession  while  still  excited  by 
his  arrest,  and  before  he  should  have  had 
time  to  consider  what  his  chances  of  sup- 
port at  the  hands  of  his  confederates  might 
be.  I  charged  him  therefore  solemnly  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  as  he  hoped  for  the 
king^s  mercy.  He  heard  me,  gazing  at 
me  piteously ;  but  his  only  answer,  to  my 
surprise,  was  that  he  had  nothing  to  con- 
fess. 

"  Come,  come,"  I  replied  sternly,  "  this 
will  avail  you  nothing ;  if  you  do  not  speak 
ouickly,  rogue,  and  to  the  point,  we  shall 
nnd  means  to  compel  you.  Who  coun- 
selled you  to  attempt  his  Majesty's  life  ?  " 

On  this  he  stared  so  stupidly  at  me, 
and  exclaimed  with  so  real  an  appearance 
of  horror:  "How?  I  attempt  the  king's 
life?  God  forbid!"  that  I  doubted  we 
had  before  us  a  more  dangerous  rascal 
than  I  had  thought,  and  I  hastened  to 
bring  him  to  the  point. 

"  What  then  "  —  I  cried  frowning  —  "  of 
the  stu£E  Master  La  Riviere  is  to  give  you, 
to  take  the  king's  life  to-morrow  night? 
Oh,  we  know  something,  I  assure  you ; 
bethink  you  quickly,  and  find  your  tongue 
if  you  would  have  an  easy  death." 

I  expected  to  see  his  self-control  break 
down  at  this  proof  of  our  knowledge  of 
his  design  ;  but  he  only  stared  at  me  with 
the  same  look  of  bewilderment.  I  was 
about  to  bid  them  bring  in  the  informer 
that  I  might  see  the  two  front  to  front, 
when  the  female  prisoner,  who  had  hith- 
erto stood  beside  her  companion  in  such 
distress  and  terror  as  might  be  expected  in 


a  woman  of  that  class,  suddenly  stopped 
her  tears  and  lamentations.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  she  might  make  a  better  wit- 
ness. I  turned  to  her,  but  when  I  would 
have  questioned  her  she  broke  into  a  wild 
scream  of  hysterical  laughter. 

From  that  I  remember  that  I  learned 
nothing,  though  it  greatly  annoyed  me. 
But  there  was  one  present  who  did  —  the 
king.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
gripping  it  with  a  force  that  I  read  as  a 
command  to  be  silent. 

**  Where,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "  do  you 
keep  the  King  and  Sully  and  Epernon,  my 
friend  ?  " 

"  The  King  and  Sully  —  with  his  lord- 
ship's leave,"  said  the  man  quickly,  with  a 
frightened  glance  at  me  —  "are  in  the 
kennels  at  the  back  of  the  house,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  go  near  them.  The  King  is 
raving  mad,  and  —  and  the  other  dog  is 
sickening.  Epernon  we  had  to  kill  a 
month  back.  He  brought  the  disease 
here,  and  I  have  had  such  losses  through 
him  as  have  nearly  ruined  me,  please 
your  lordship." 

"Get  up  —  get  up,  man!*'  cried  the 
king,  and  tearing  o£E  his  mask  he  stamped 
up  and  down  the  room,  so  torn  by  par- 
oxysms of  laughter  that  he  choked  hi  mself, 
when  again  and  again  he  attempted  to 
speak. 

I  too  now  saw  the  mistake ;  but  I  could 
not  at  first  see  it  in  the  same  light.  Com- 
manding myself  as  well  as  I  could,  I  or- 
dered one  of  the  Swiss  to  fetch  in  the 
inn-keeper,  but  to  admit  no  one  else. 

The  knave  fell  on  his  knees  as  soon  as 
he  saw  me,  his  cheeks  shaking  like  a  jelly. 

"  Mercy,  mercy ! "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"You  have  dared  to  play  with  me?"  I 
whispered. 

"  You  bade  me  joke,"  he  sobbed,  "  you 
bade  me." 

I  was  about  to  say  that  it  would  be  his 
last  joke  in  this  world  —  for  my  anger  was 
fully  aroused  —  when  the  king  intervened. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  softly 
on  my  shoulder.  "It  has  been  the  most 
glorious  jest.  I  would  not  have  missed  it 
for  a  kingdom.  I  command  you,  SuUy,  to 
forgive  him." 

Thereupon  his  Majesty  strictly  charged 
the  three  that  they  should  not  on  peril  of 
their  lives  mention  the  circumstance  to 
any  one.  Nor  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
did  they  do  so ;  being  so  shrewdly  scared 
when  they  recognized  the  king  that  I 
verily  think  they  never  afterwards  so  much 
as  spoke  of  the  affair  to  one  another.  My 
master  further  gave  me  on  his  own  part 
his  most  gracious  promise  that  he  wouki 
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not  disdoce  the  matter  even  to  Madame 
de  VernettU  or  the  queen ;  and  upon  these 
representations  be  induced  me  freely  to 
forgive  the  inn-keeper.  So  ended  this 
conspiracy,  on  the  diverting  details  of 
which  I  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  longer 
than  I  should ;  but,  alas !  in  twenty-one 
years  of  power  I  investigated  many,  and 
this  one  only  can  I  regard  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  rest  were  so  manv  warnings 
and  predictions  of  the  fate  which,  despite 
all  my  care  and  fidelity,  was  in  store  for 
the  great  and  good  master  I  served. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


THE 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
BISMARCK  DYNASTY. 

1. 


"We  shall  have  no  more  petticoats 
meddling  in  politics  now  I  "  Such  —  ex- 
cept that  **  petticoats  "  is  substituted  for  a 
word  too  coarse  to  print  —  was  the  char- 
acteristic exclamation  which  burst  from 
the  exultant  lips  of  Count  Herbert  Bis- 
marck on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
eric. The  remark  was  as  significant  as  it 
was  characteristic.  Alike  in  form  and  in 
meaning  it  expressed  with  fidelity  the 
savage  contempt  for  women  which  forms 
one  of  the  darkest  shadows  cast  by  the 
reign  of  blood  and  iron  over  the  German 
race.  Twenty  years  ago,  after  Sadowa, 
but  before  Sedan,  the  great  chancellor,  in 
familiar  converse  with  Bluntschli,  ex- 
pounded his  theory  of  sex  in  nations. 
"  Among  races,"  he  said,  **  as  among  hu- 
man beings,  we  find  the  male  and  the 
female.  The  Germans  have  the  force 
and  the  virility  of  man ;  the  Slavs  and  the 
Celts  the  submissiveness  and  the  passiv- 
ity of  woman."  In  the  enthronement  of 
force  as  the  supreme  and  only  arbiter  of 
human  destiny — in  the  cynical  subordi- 
nation of  right  to  might  which  has  accom- 
panied the  transformation  of  Germany  — 
we  see  the  operation  of  tendencies  which 
are  in  fierce  revolt  against  the  influence  of 
woman  in  politics.  It  is  part  of  the  rever- 
sion to  barbarism  of  our  times.  Said 
Prince  Bismarck  recently:  "At  bottom 
you  will  always  in  fact  find  the  German 
such  that,  were  old  Barbarossa  to  emerge 
to-day  from  his. cave,  he  would  doubt  that 
he  had  slept  seven  hundred  years."  But 
if  a  still  earlier  progenitor  were  to  return, 
he  might  even  think  that  the  race  had 
retrograded.  For  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  at  the  dawn  of  history,  woman  held 
a  peculiar  and  a  revered  position.    "  She 
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was  the  companion  of  the  labors  and  dan- 
gers of  her  husband ;  her  counsel  in  mo- 
ments of  great  peril  was  looked  upon  by 
the  tribe  as  almost  inspired;  she  was 
often  the  prophetess  of  revealed  desti- 
nies ;  she  encouraged  the  men  in  their 
fiercest  battles ;  and  it  was  said  that,  to 
the  soldier  despairing  and  dying,  her 
whisper  would  bring  back  life  and  cour- 
age, and  often  arouse  him  to  victory." 
They  have  changed  all  that  long  since 
in  the  fatherland,  and  the  key-note,  the 
watchword  of  the  rigime  upon  which  Ger- 
many now  has  entered,  is  summed  up  in 
the  exultant  and  brutal  phrase  with  which 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  round  whose 
person  centres  the  interest  of  the  great 
European  drama,  hailed  the  disappear- 
ance into  the  sombre  retirement  of  wid- 
owhood of  the  daughter  of  £ngland*s 
queen,  the  empress  Victoria. 

n. 

Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  pivot 
of  the  action  of  the  piece  now  being  played 
out,  scene  after  scene,  by  the  relentless 
fates,  is  the  son  of  his  tather.  That  is 
his  only  distinction,  for  his  father  happens 
to  be  mayor  of  the  palace  in  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  Count  Herbert  is  his 
heir.  The  desire  to  secure  the  succession 
of  the  chancellorship  to  Count  Herbert  is 
the  clue  to  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
without  which  it  appears  an  inexplicable 
tangle  of  brutalities,  and  even  of  banali- 
ties. What  we  are  witnessing  in  Berlin 
is  a  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  most  powerful  statesman  of  the  cen- 
tury to  found  a  ministerial  dynasty.  Un- 
til a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  pride  and 
the  glory  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  hold  his 
high  office  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
king  his  master.  He  was  only  the  first 
servant  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  he  un- 
sparingly condemned  all  theories  of  min- 
isterial responsibility  which  tended  to 
develop  "a  constitutional  major-domo- 
ship  even  more  powerful  than  that  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  shadowy  Carlo- 
vingian  kings."  But  when  the  empire 
was  established,  the  imperial  constitution, 
as  Prince  Bismarck  himself  pointed  out 
in  the  Reichstag  (March  5,  1878X  altered 
his  status  and  mcreased  his  power.  In 
place  of  the  constant  reference  to  the 
king,  necessitated  by  the  Prussian  consti- 
tution, decisive  power  was  now  vested  in 
one  of  his  ministers.  "  In  the  empire  a 
minister  is  to  the  fore  who  has  the  right 
to  command."  The  extreme  age  of  the 
emperor  William,  and  the  partial  abdica- 
tion of  the  old  Kaiser  after  the  attempt  of 
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Nobilingf  immensely  increased  the  power 
of  the  Reichskanzler.  From  being  grand 
vizier  of  a  hard-riding  sultan,  he  became 
a  veritable  mayor  of  the  palace.  If  no 
saying  is  attributed  to  him  like  the  famous 
'*  L'^tat  c'est  moi  "  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, it  was  simply  because  he  had  no 
need  to  say  it.  He  acted  upon  it.  He 
made  and  unmade  alliances.  He  declared 
war  on  the  pope,  and  he  drew  up  the  terms 
of  capitulation  by  which  he  made  peace. 
At  home  as  abroad  Bismarck  decided  ev- 
erything. If  in  a  few  trifling  matters  the 
ola  emperor  exacted  a  punctilious  respect 
for  his  own  wishes,  the  exceptions  but 
brought  into  clearer  relief  the  enormous 
areas  of  administration  over  which  Bis- 
marck was  supreme.  The  HohenzoUern 
was  allowed  to  manage  the  home  farm, 
but  Bismarck,  the  steward,  was  supreme 
over  the  whole  estate.  And  far  be  it  from 
us  to  cavil  at  this  arrangement,  by  which 
the  HohenzoUern  dynasty  was  able  to  ben- 
efit to  the  full  by  the  genius  and  the 
capacity  of  the  greatest  of  modern  states- 
men. But  it  had  its  drawbacks,  and  these 
drawbacks  are  beginning  to  appear. 

Prince  Bismarck,  though  supreme  in 
Germany,  is  not  immortal.  He  is  aging, 
and  aging  fast.  He  was  born  on  the  ist 
of  April,  1 815,  and  is  therefore  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  Like  many  men  of 
strong  character,  he  believes  that  he  has 
been  privileged  to  know  the  date  of  his 
death.  He  will  not  die,  he  is  convinced, 
until  1890.  He  will  not  be  living  beyond 
1894.  Whatever  ridicule  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  notion  that  even  a  Reichskanzler 
can  cast  his  horoscope  with  such  preci- 
sion as  to  fix  the  approximate  date  of  his 
death  in  this  fashion,  the  fact  is  indisputa- 
ble that  Prince  Bismarck  holds  that  belief 
and  acts  upon  it.  Life  for  him  is  no  in- 
definite vista  stretching  out  into  the  dis- 
tant future.  He  will  have  done  with  it  for 
good  and  all  before  the  end  of  1894.  Given 
these  two  factors  —  first,  the  possession 
of  almost  absolute  power,  and  secondly, 
the  conviction  that  he  must  lay  it  down  in 
five  years  at  the  utmost  —  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  he  should  cast  about  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  whom  he  could  hand  over  the 
imperial  major-domo-ship  which  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  creating. 

Five  years  ago  the  American  minister 
at  Berlin  noted  with  surprise,  and  with 
some  degree  of  dismay,  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck seemed  blind  to  this  obvious  ne- 
cessit)r  of  his  unique  position.  "I  think 
that  Bismarck  is  educating  no  successor. 
No  man  is  ready  to  take  his  shoes.  He  is 
one  of  those  great  trees  that  stunt  every- 
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thing  that  grows  in  their  shadow*  He  is 
intolerant  of  the  idea  that  anv  man  should 
share  the  credit  with  him  of  guiding  the 
destinies  of  Germany,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  officials  under  him  are  more  apt 
to  be  marionettes  than  persons  of  inde- 
pendent action."  The  chancellor,  how- 
ever, suddenly  woke  up  to  the  danger  of 
the  position  which  he  had  created,  and  set 
about  developing  an  heir. 

The  task  was  none  too  easy.  In  the 
hive,  if  a  queen  bee  dies,  the  industrious 
insects  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  an- 
other queen  from  a  larya,  which,  but  for 
an  unforeseen  necessity,  would  have 
grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  undistinguished 
swarm  of  humble  workers.  The  evolution 
of  a  statesman  from  an  official  has  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  system,  for  human  sci> 
ence  lags  behind  tne  instinct  of  the  bee. 
Prince  Bismarck,  however,  in  his  search 
for  a  successor,  did  not  eo  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  household.  Probably  he 
did  not  consciously  propose  to  himself  the 
founding  of  a  dynasty.  Many  of  our  most 
important  acts  are  unconscious.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  Prince  Bis- 
marck followed  the  example  of  all  men 
who  have  founded  dynasties  since  the 
world  began.  He  selected  as  his  heir  his 
eldest  son,  and  his  determination  to  secure 
the  succession  of  Count  Herbert  to  the 
chancellorsliip  is  the  secret  clue  to  the 
recent  events  which  have  scandalized  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  new  war  of  succession  that 
is  being  waged  under  a  thin  veil  of  consti- 
tutional and  legal  forms,  a  Bismarckian 
war  for  the  foundation  of  a  Bismarckian 
dynasty,  in  which  Otto  the  First  will  be 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bismarck  the  Sec- 
ond. Before  Count  Herbert  was  taken  up 
for  development  he  was  regarded  as  a 
rather  disreputable  representative  of  his 
family.  In  his  hot  youth  he  had  got 
mixed  up  in  some  broil  about  a  woman  at 
Bonn,  out  of  which  he  had  to  slash  his 
way  with  a  sword,  receiving  by  way  of 
memento  an  ugly  cut  across  the  head  in 
the  duel,  which  fortunately  did  not  end 
fatally  for  either  party.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  in  that  cavalry  fight  which  the 
Kolnische  Zeitun^  suggests  was  due  to 
the  non-existent  telegram  that  reached 
Bazaine  in  roundabout  fashion  from  Sir 
Robert  Morier.  He  was  then  serving  as 
a  private  in  the  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the 
wound  was  caused  by  a  shot  which  struck 
him  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  during 
a  cavalry  attack  at  Mars-la-Tour  by  the 
French,  who  were  pushing  on  to  Verdun. 
He  had  displayed  great  bravery  and  had 
received  no  fewer  than  three  shots  —  one 
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through  the  breast  of  his  coat,  another  on 
his  watch  ;  the  third  was  that  in  his  thigh  ; 
the  wound  was  painful  but  not  dangerous. 
After  the  war  he  did  nothing  to  distin- 
guish himself  until  he  figured  in  a  great 
scandal  which  serves  still  further  to  accen- 
tuate his  view  of  woman.  Woman, in  the 
eyes  of  the  barbarian,  is  a  combination  of 
a  milch  cow  and  a  household  drudge. 
Low  though  this  ideal  may  be,  it  is  higher 
than  that  which  exists  where  she  is  re- 
garded as  the  mere  vehicle  for  the  passion 
of  the  adulterer. 

After  this  escapade,  Count  Herbert  was 
set  to  work,  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  de- 
veloped considerable  aptitude  for  official 
duties.  He  travelled  a  good  deal,  went  to 
Strasburg,  to  Paris,  and  to  Vienna,  was 
talked  of  in  1883  as  a  possible  minister  at 
Washington,  but  did  not  leave  Europe. 
His  father  put  him  into  the  Foreign  Office, 
and,  after  appointing  him  second  director 
of  foreign  affairs,  made  him  minister  at 
the  Hague.  His  most  notable  exploit  was 
the  mission  to  England  in  the  closing 
years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  of 
1880-5,  when  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
Lord  Granville  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
north-western  New  Guinea,  to  recognize 
the  right  of  Germany  to  establish  her 
authority  over  certain  groups  of  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  settje  the  dis- 
putes on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Shortly 
after  that  he  blossomed  forth  into  the  full 
dignity  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
His  importance,  however,  was  solely  de- 
rived from  the  intimacy  of  his  relations 
with  his  father.  Except  the  mayor  of  the 
palace  and  his  heir,  no  one  counted  for 
anything  at  Berlin,  and  the  heir  only 
counted  because  he  was  at  the  same  time 
his  father's  factotum.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion of  afiEairs  at  the  beginning  of  1888, 
when  the  old  emperor  William  suddenly 
failed  and  died,  and  the  dying  Frederic 
began  the  three  months'  reign  which  is 
now  having  so  troubled  and  unworthy  a 
sequel  in  the  proscription  of  his  friends, 
and  the  persecution  of  all  who  by  word  or 
deed  supported  the  third  Frederic  against 
the  second  Bismarck. 

III. 

When  the  old  Kaiser  died,  there  was 
for  a  moment  a  period  of  painful  suspense 
and  indecision  in  the  mind  of  the  mayor 
of  the  palace.  What  should  be  done? 
How  long  would  the  emperor  Frederic 
live  ?  Was  there  any  need  for  there  being 
any  emperor  Frederic  at  all  ?  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Bismarck  dynasty  it 
certainly  seemed  desirable  that  the  suc- 


cession should  pass  direct  from  the  grand- 
father to  the  grandson.  For  the  young 
man  was  reared  in  the  Bismarckian  tradi- 
tion. He  was  a  product  of  blood  and 
iron.  With  him,  unless  he  is  foully  be- 
lied, the  omnipotent  Reichskanzler  had 
made  sundry  important  and  binding  agree- 
ments, on  the  principles  of  do  ut  des.  His 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  Bis- 
marckian. He  moved  in  the  midst  of  the 
Prussian  Junkers  like  a  cultured  Athenian 
amidst  the  warlike  Spartans.  He  repre- 
sented civilization,  culture,  peace.  Above 
all,  he  represented  the  hateful  principle 
of  the  right  of  woman  to  the  recognition 
of  her  faculties  regardless  of  her  sex,  and 
he  paid  to  the  genius  of  his  wife  the  hom- 
age to  which  she  was  entitled  as  an  intel- 
lectual force,  without  stinting  the  measure 
of  his  devotion  because  she  was  **  only  a 
woman."  Of  all  subjects  of  the  old  Kaiser, 
the  crown-prince  and  crown-princess  prob- 
ably regarded  the  coarse  brutality  of 
Count  Herbert  with  most  aversion.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  pressure  of  the  temp- 
tation suggested  by  the  cancer  which  was 
eating  into  the  throat  of  the  invalid  at  San 
Remo. 

H  the  crown-prince  never  came  to  the 
throne  Prince  Bismarck's  great  danger 
would  be  averted,  and  if,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  peril  disappeared,  the  chancellor 
were  to  rivet  his  claims  upon  the  young 
emperor,  by  placing  him  at  once  upon  the 
throne  without  waiting  for  his  father*s 
decease,  a  double  advantage  would  be 
secured.  Opponents  maddened  by  hatred 
accuse  Prince  Bismarck  of  meditating  the 
doing  to  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
in  order  to  gain  his  end.  They  assert  that 
when  the  imperial  chancellor  brought 
Frederic  IIL  from  San  Remo  to  Berlin, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  calculated  that 
the  chapter  of  accidents  might  during  the 
journey  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. For  what  —  it  is  asked  by  those  who 
think  the  chancellor  capable  01  any  crime 
which  forwards  his  cause  —  what  other 
conceivable  motive  could  Prince  Bismarck 
have  had  in  declaring  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  the  unfor- 
tunate emperor  did  not  cross  the  Alps  in 
the  depths  of  a  severe  winter?  Of  two 
things,  one  —  either  the  emperor  would 
have  refused  to  risk  the  journey,  in  which 
case  the  princes  might  have  proclaimed 
a  regency,  or  he  would,  at  any  risk,  pro- 
ceed to  Berlin,  in  which  case  he  might  die 
en  route*  Either  alternative  would  have 
suited  the  chancellor.  As  we  know,  nei- 
ther alternative  occurred.  The  emperor 
stood  the  journey  better    than  was  ex- 
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pected,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  after  seeing 
hira,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  there 
never  had  been  any  necessity  for  the  jour- 
ney northwards.  So  easy  is  it  for  states- 
men to  persuade  themselves  after  the 
event,  when  their  schemes  miscarry,  that 
they  have  been  entirely  misunderstood. 

The  supposition  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
credited  by  any  but  those  who  are  smart- 
ing under  the  sting  of  the  Bismarckian 
lash.     His  critics  forget  that  much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Prince  Bismarck 
in  the  critical  moments  of  the  emperor 
Frederic's    accession.      He  was    in    the 
position  of  an  English  prime  minister  who 
is    suddenly    confronted    with    a    newly 
elected  House  of  Commons  vehemently 
hostile  to  his  favorite  policy,  with  this 
difference,  that  an  English  prime  minister 
can  always  dissolve  Parliament,  or,  if  that 
should  be  impossible,  knows  precisely  the 
utmost  limit  of  its  existence.    Prince  Bis- 
marck could  do  neither.    The  emperor 
Frederic  was  on  the  throne,  and  no  one 
could  say  how  long  he  might  remain  there. 
Even  now,  when  all  is  over,  there  is  no 
saying  how  much  longer  his  death  might 
have  been  averted  but  for  the  accident  by 
which  the  throat  of  the  imperial  patient 
was  torn  open  by  the  German  operator, 
whose  cannula  was  the  most  efficient  ally 
of  the  cancer.    Bad  as  it  was  for  Prince 
Bismarck    to    have    Frederic    upon    the 
throne  under  any  circumstances,  the  act- 
ual circumstances  accentuated  every  ob- 
jectionable element  in  the  case.     If  the 
emperor  had  been  hale  and  well  he  would 
at  least  have  been  constantly  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  his  mighty  minister,  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  spare  no  e£Eort  to 
bring  the  utmost  possible  pressure  of  out- 
side events  and  the  business  of  State  to 
bear  upon  the  new  sovereign.    But  with 
an  emperor  whose  only  throne  was  his 
deathbed,  and   who   oi    necessity    spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  his 
English  wife  and  his  English  physician, 
what  could  be  done.^    The  influence  of 
the  empress  Victoria  he  had  always  reck- 
oned upon  as   hostile  to  all  his  peculiar 
ideas.    That  influence  was  now  paramount, 
and  none  could  say  how  long  it  might  last. 
That  a  woman,  and  that  woman  an  En- 
glishwoman, and    that   Englishwoman   a 
Liberal  saturated  with  progressive  ideas, 
should  practically  have  the  emperor  of 
Germany  in  her  nand,  and  should  control 
the  master  of  the  master  of  Germany,  was 
enough  to  give  Prince  Bismarck  the  night- 
mare.    Yet,  after  all,  what  could  he  do  ? 
His  own  dynasty  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
solidated lor  him  to    venture  upon   the 
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arbitrary  deposition  of  Frederic  III.  And 
yet,  unless  the  emperor  died,  all  hope 
of  the  assured  accession  of  Count  Her- 
bert must  perish.  Of  this  be  speedily 
satisfied  himself  by  practical  experiment 
He  repeatedly  sent  his  son  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  transact  business  with  the 
emperor,  only  to  find  that  Frederic  III. 
refused  to  deal  with  any  one  but  the  chan- 
cellor himself.  If  the  emperor  lived, 
therefore,  the  one  dream  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor's life  would  be  thwarted.  Count 
Herbert  could  never  be  the  chancellor  of 
Frederic  III. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  soon  a  worse 
fear  arose  to  haunt  the  chancellor's  mind. 
He  knew  that  Frederic  III.  would  have 
none  of  his  son  Herbert.  He  began  to 
suspect,  or  rather  his  suspicions  began  to 
deepen  into  conviction,  that  if  the  emperor 
lived  he  might  even  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Prince  Bismarck  himself.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  manifesto  addressed  to 
the  German  people  the  new  emperor  had 
expressed,  in  the  highest  terms,  his  con- 
fidence in  the  chancellor;  but  no  one 
knew  better  than  Prince  Bismarck  that 
the  principles  upon  which  the  emperor 
Frederic  would  insist  on  governing  would 
sooner  or  later  compel  them  to  part  com- 
pany. For  Frederic,  although  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  least  self-seeking  of 
men,  was  still  a  Hohenzollern  bom  and 
bred,  capable  of  decisive  resolution,  and 
never  unmindful  either  of  his  responsibil- 
ities or  his  prerogatives.  Sooner  or  later, 
then,  it  was  certain,  if  the  emperor  lived. 
Prince  Bismarck  would  have  to  go,  and 
the  probability  was  that  it  would  be  sooner 
rather  than  later.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that,  in  the  chancellor's  mind,  there  must 
have  been  constantly  present,  however 
much  he  repressed  it,  a  haunting  tempta- 
tion to  wish  that  the  emperor  might  not 
recover  —  nay,  even  that  he  might  die  be- 
fore the  inevitable  crisis  arrived.  From 
Prince  Bismarck's  point  of  view  this 
temptation  must  have  seemed  so  irresist- 
ible that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
believe  that  he  succumbed;  for  the  safety 
and  the  peace  of  Germany  seemed  to  him, 
and  not  to  him  only,  to  depend  upon  his 
maintenance  in  office.  A  Liberal  emperor 
would  imperil  the  edifice  which  he  and 
the  old  emperor  had  laboriously  built  up 
through  Sturm  und  Dran^  with  blood 
and  iron.  And  here  was  this  idealogue 
of  a  Kaiser,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  his  will  practically  controlled  by  bis 
English  wife,  presuming  to  dream  of 
overthrowing  the  Bismarck  dynasty  and 
launching  upon  all  kinds  of  risky  ezperi- 
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ments.  Who  could  be  surprised  if  he  had 
wished  that  the  cancer  would  make  haste  ? 
That  such  evil  thoughts  may  have 
brooded  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the 
great  Prussian's  mind  is  certain.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  a  man  whose  mind,  and  all 
that  is  therein,  is  continually  projected 
like  the  picture  painted  on  the  slide  of  a 
magiclantera  on  an  immense  expanse  of 
blank  sheets  visible  all  over  Germany. 
As  a  combination  of  the  microscope  and 
the  magic-lantern  enables  the  operator  to 
horrify  a  crowd  of  spectators  by  the 
ghastly  presentation  on  the  outstretched 
sheet  of  the  animalculse  writhing  and  wrig- 
gling in  every  drop  of  drinking-water,  so 
the  officious  and  official  press  of  Germany 
helps  us  to  see  all  the  germs  and  spores 
and  unclean  things  which  lurk  or  are 
supposed  to  lurk  in  the  lower  regions  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  mind.  The  reptile 
press  is  the  chancellor's  magic-lantern,  of 
which  the  successive  phases  of  his  thought 
serve  as  the  slides  and  are  exaggerated 
by  the  lens.  These  papers  during  the 
whole  of  the  emperor  Frederic's  reign 
made  no  secret  of  their  rancorous  hostil- 
ity. Article  after  article  filled  with  the 
most  malignant  slanders  poured  out  from 
the  press.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
empress  was  spared.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  these  multiform  scribblers 
believed  that  some  of  those  at  head-quar- 
ters would  gladly  have  expedited  the  em- 
peror's end.  The  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent, 
who  was  driven  from  his  post  at  the 
American  Legation  at  Berlin  by  similar 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Press  Bureau, 
thus  describes  the  experience  to  which 
the  dying  emperor  was  subjected  :  — 

Bismarck  looks  on  any  opposition  as  enmity, 
and,  although  I  simply  obeyed  my  instruc- 
tions, a  fresh  attack  was  made  upon  me  by 
the  organs  of  the  German  Government.  The 
howl  was  kept  up,  and  my  position  was  made 
about  as  terrible  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
man's  position.  In  Germany  everything  de- 
pends on  official  smiles.  When  the  papers 
m  the  pay  of  the  Government,  as  these  papers 
practically  are,  abuse  a  foreign  Minister,  who 
is  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  attack  is  like  the  blow  of  a  police- 
man's club. 

These  "blows  of  a  policeman's  club" 
rained  thick  and  fast  without  intermission 
upon  the  emperor  Frederic  and  his  wife 
during  the  whole  of  his  brief  and  troubled 
reign. 

It  was  a  horrible  spectacle,  relieved 
only  by  the  lofty  courage  and  heroic  forti- 
tude of  the  imperial  sufferer,  and  the 
patient  endurance   and    ever-augmenting 


tenderness  of  his  noble  consort.  He,  for- 
tunately, was  unconscious  of  much  of  the 
storm  of  calumny  and  of  insult  which  fell 
with  all  its  force  upon  the  empress.  But 
they  were  not  sprung  from  a  breed  which 
cowers  before  opposition  and  shrinks  from 
duty  because  of  danger.  Not  even  the 
exhausting  ordeal  of  the  chamber  of  death 
could  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  they  owed 
it  to  their  country  that  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric III.  shoulcf  be  distinguished  by  at 
least  one  signal  and  unmistakable  indica- 
tion of  the  Liberal  and  progressive  policy 
on  which  the  emperor  had  set  his  heart 
from  his  youth  up.  An  opportunity  soon 
presented  itself.  Herr  von  Puttkammer, 
minister  of  the  interior,  had  for  years  used 
all  the  authority  of  the  State  m  order  to 
convert  the  administration  into  an  elec- 
tioneering agency  for  Prince  Bismarck. 
Puttkammer  represented  the  corruption 
and  the  coercion  by  which  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice had  been  converted  into  the  mere 
tool  of  the  chancellor.  Puttkammer  may 
be  said,  if  we  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the 
slang  of  English  corruption,  to  have  been 
Bismarck's  man  in  the  moon.  He  roan- 
aged  the  elections,  coerced  the  employes 
of  the  State,  and  generally  did  everything 
which  a  prince  who  "  honorably  declared 
for  Constitutional  methods  without  any 
reserve,"  must  most  utterly  detest.  It 
was  resolved  that  Puttkammer  must  be 
dismissed. 

The  chancellor  found  himself  in  a  di- 
lemma. The  dismissal  of  Puttkammer 
would  unquestionably  be  popular.  Should 
he,  then,  endeavor  to  gain  the  kudos  of 
his  removal  by  associating  himself  con- 
spicuously with  the  decree  of  dismissal? 
But  the  expediency  of  such  a  course 
turned  upon  another  question  —  the  same 
old  question,  to  which  no  answer  could  be 
given  —  How  long  would  the  emperor 
last?  If  he  were  to  live  for  months,  or 
even  years,  then  of  course  it  would  be 
wiser  to  throw  Puttkammer  overboard. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Frederic  were  to 
die  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  no  ben- 
efit would  arise  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty 
from  such  an  act  of  subserviency.  It  was 
a  new  experience  for  Bismarck  to  have  to 
reckon  with  some  one  else  who  had  a 
right  to  think  for  Germany  besides  him- 
self. As  a  diplomatist  said,  who  had 
studied  him  for  many  years  at  close  quar- 
ters :  "  The  main  difficulty  with  Bismarck 
is  that  he  is  trying  to  do  the  thinking  for 
all  Germany.  He  considers  that  his  brain 
is  equivalent  to  the  brain  of  the  entire 
German  people,  and,  feeling  this  way,  be 
gets  very  angry  at  anybody  who  opposes 
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him."  Anger  is  a  poor  counsellor,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  showed  unmistakable 
traces  of  being  in  sore  straits.  He  lost 
his  nerve,  and  the  keen  decisiveness  of 
judgment  which  formerly  distinguished 
him  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  It  will 
probably  surprise  the  German  public  to 
know  that  so  much  was  Prince  Bismarck 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  that  the  day  before 
the  emperor  signed  the  decree  of  dis- 
missal the  chancellor  advised  him  to  do 
it,  and  the  day  after  it  appeared  he  went 
back  on  his  advice  and  declared  that  the 
emperor  had  gone  too  far.  If  any  one  in 
high  places  ventures  to  deny  this,  there  is 
a  simple  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  The  emperor  Frederic  kept 
his  diary  down  to  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death.  In  the  diary  he  noted  down  all 
the  more  important  events  of  his  life. 
If  the  entries  are  examined  before  and 
after  the  dismissal  of  Puttkammer,  they 
will  furnish  ample  confirmation  of  what  is 
here  stated  as  to  Prince  Bismarck's  vacil- 
lation and  indecision. 

Another  subject  on  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck could  not  make  up  his  mind  was 
whether  or  not  the  necessity  of  preserving 
his  own  position  justified  his  declaring  a 
regency.  In  the  emperor's  palace,  the 
contingency  that  they  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  confronted  with  what  would  have 
been  practically  a  decree  of  deposition, 
was  never  out  of  sight.  It  was  known 
that  the  princes  were  quite  ready  to  do 
whatever  Prince  Bismarck  wished.  The 
minor  German  sovereigns  act  more  or  less 
implicitly  on  the  advice  of  their  prime 
ministers,  and  these  ministers  all  march 
at  the  word  of  command  from  the  chan- 
cellor. At  any  moment,  therefore,  if  it 
pleased  Prince  Bismarck  to  have  the  em- 
peror declared  incapable  of  transacting 
the  business  of  State,  a  regency  might  be 
established.  The  difficulty  in  his  path 
was  the  danger  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
would  not  certify  the  incapacity  of  his 
patient,  and  also  the  probability,  which 
deepened  into  a  certainty  after  the  horri- 
ble accident  of  the  cannula,  that  the  em- 
peror would  die  too  soon  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  run  the  risk  and  to  incur  the 
friction  of  the  regency.  So,  after  much 
dubitation,  occasioning  no  small  addition 
to  the  suspense  in  the  palace,  Prince 
Bismarck  ultimately  decided  to  wait  for 
death,  which  did  not  tarry,  but  made 
haste. 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  reign 
which  ought  to  be  referred  to  here,  as 
illustrating  the  methods  of  the  Bismarck 
dynasty,  is   the   peremptory  veto  which 


was  placed  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Victoria  to  Prince  ATexander  of 
Battenberg.  According  to  the  popular 
belief,  the  interdict  on  the  marriage  was 
due  to  Prince  Bismarck's  reluctance  to 
give  any  occasion  of  offence  to  Russia. 
When  the  private  history  of  the  three 
months'  reign  comes  to  be  written,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  found  that,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  the  ostensible  reason  was 
quite  different  from  the  real  motive.  In 
public  and  official  documents  Prince  Bis- 
marck talked  about  reasons  of  State,  the 
danger  of  offending  Russia,  and  so  forth. 
In  private  he  held  very  different  language. 
The  real  reason  why  the  Battenberg  mar- 
riage was  forbidden  was  because  the 
young  crown-prince  had  stipulated  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  agreement  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  support  Prince  Bis- 
marck, that  Prince  Bismarck  should,  on 
his  part,  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
to  Prince  Alexander.  The  origin  of  this 
brother's  interdict  on  his  sister's  mar- 
riage is  said  to  have  been  purely  personal. 
Prince  Bismarck  stuck  to  his  bargain  and 
forbade  the  banns.  But  so  strictly  con- 
ditional was  everything  upon  the  health 
of  the  emperor,  that  it  was  understood 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  made  beyond  a 
formal  protest  if  the  emperor  lived  till 
the  summer,  and  a  private  marriage  were 
celebrated  at  Homburg. 

Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  those 
most  concerned,  but  so  inveterate  is  the 
suspicion  inspired  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
that  it  was  even  thought  that  he  suggested 
the  private  marriage  in  order  to  provide 
himself  with  a  pretext  for  declaring  a 
regency. 

IV. 

The  end  came  at  last  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  emperor  Frederic.  After  a  reign 
of  ninety  days  the  great  obstacle,  so  long 
and  so  keenly  dreaded  by  the  chancellor 
to  the  realization  of  his  projects,  was 
removed.  Death  secured  him  the  victory, 
and  when  the  grave  closed  over  the  coffin 
of  Frederic  III.  the  way  seemed  clear  for 
the  attainment  of  the  Bismarckian  dream. 
No  more  talk  now  of  a  prince  "frankly 
Constitutional."  No  more  petticoat  influ- 
ence in  German  politics  —  save  of  the 
illegitimate  kind.  The  masculine  Teuton 
was  henceforth  to  have  an  exclusively 
masculine  ruler.  The  fates  and  death 
had  fought  against  the  milder  influences 
of  the  Liberal  reign.  The  brief  experi- 
ment ceased  almost  before  it  had  been 
well  begun,  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  left 
free  to  establish  his  dynasty  in  peace. 
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Magnaaimity  is  not  a  Bismarckiaa  vir- 
tue.   He  had  triumphed,  but  that  was  not 
enough  to  console  him  for  the  anxieties  of 
the  late  reign.     It  was  necessary  to  pun- 
ish those  who  had  in  any  way  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  sovereign  who  had  dared 
to  believe  that  Germany  might  continue  to 
exist  even  if  a  Bismarck  were  no  longer 
Reichskanzler.    First  and  foremost  came 
the  unhappy  lady  who   had  shared  for 
thirty  years  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of 
the   dead,  and  who  had  dared  after  all 
these  years  to  remain  English  at  heart. 
Half  German  by  birth,  naturalized  Ger- 
man by  marriage  and  residence,  the  wife 
of  one  German  emperor  and  the  mother 
of  another,  she  had  never  ceased  to  cher- 
ish with  affectionate  devotion  the  memo- 
ries of  the  land  where  the  sabre  is  not 
perpetually    clanking  in   the  street   and 
where  there  are  other  ideals  of  life  than 
that  of  being  a  Prussian  Grenadier.     With 
all  her    husband's    aspirations    she    had 
keenly  sympathized,  and  she  had  shared 
also  in  his  antipathies.     She  had  encour- 
aged him  to  contemplate  the  emancipa- 
tion   of    the   imperial    throne    from    the 
ever-increasing  shadow  of  the  Bismarckian 
major-domo.     Upon  her    therefore,  wid- 
owed and  forlorn,  fell  the  first  vengeance 
of  the  offended  chancellor.    To  one  who 
had  for  a  twelvemonth  nursed  her  husband 
at  every  step  in  the  long  stage  that  led  to 
the  grave,  nothing  could  be  more  torment- 
ing than  the  accusation  that,  at  some  point 
or  another  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient, 
mistakes  had  been  made  but  for  which 
his  life  might  have  been  spared.     Hardly 
had  the  obsequies  ended  when  there  was 
launched  from  the  Prussian  State  print- 
ing-press   the  pamphlet  of  the  German 
doctors,  asserting,  with  brutal  emphasis, 
that  the  emperor  had  been  subjected  to  a 
mistaken  treatment,  which  had  rendered 
his  recovery  impossible.    All  the   blows 
aimed  at  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  fell  upon 
the  widowed  eippress,  who  had  supported 
the  authority  of  the  English  doctor,  and 
who  knew  that  her  husband  had  trusted 
him  and  been  grateful  for  his  skill  and 
attendance  to  the  very  last.     Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie   replied.      His    pamphlet    on 
^'Frederic  the  Noble"  was  promptly  in- 
terdicted in  Germany,  while  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  rivals  were  circulated  every- 
where. 

Meanwhile  at  Berlin  the  position  of  the 
empress  was  so  unpleasant  that  at  one 
time  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  she  was 
actually  under  arrest.  The  envenomed 
attacks  of  the  reactionary  press  never 
<:eased.     She,  whose   position   ought  to 


have  commanded  universal  sympathy, 
found  herself  isolated,  denounced,  and 
slighted.  Seldom  has  the  doctrine  of  vte 
victis  been  more  ruthlessly  enforced. 
The  empress  had  removed  certain  MSS. 
belonging  to  her  husband  to  the  security 
of  a  land  where  domiciliary  visits  for  the 
seizure  of  papers  are  not  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  existence.  She  was  compelled 
under  threats  of  pecuniary  pressure  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  German  govern- 
ment. Why  not?  To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils. 

The  new  emperor,  William  the  Second 
—  a  headstrong  and  energetic  man,  reared 
under  the  magic  of  the  Bismarckian  tri- 
umph—  showed  himself  no  inapt  pupil  of 
his  master.  In  his  early  youth,  while  still 
living  under  the  parental  roof,  he  was  a 
docile  and  affectionate  boy.  It  was  not 
until  he  went  to  study  at  Bonn,  when  six- 
teen years  old,  that  the  estrangement  be- 
gan which  has  yielded  such  bitter  fruit. 
The  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Bonn  flat- 
tered the  lad,  filled  his  foolish  young  head 
with  dreams  of  playing  the  rdU  of  a  sec- 
ond Frederic  the  Great,  and  inculcated  a 
spirit  of  self -regarding  ambition,  the  end 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  seen.  When 
his  parents  endeavored  to  check  the  work- 
ing of  this  moral  poison,  his  comrades  en- 
couraged him  to  defy  their  v/arnings.  He 
drew  his  allowance  from  his  grandfather, 
not  from  his  father ;  and  the  approval  of 
Bismarck  was  more  to  him  than  the  love 
and  esteem  of  his  mother.  The  result  was 
that  before  he  left  Bonn  he  began  to  re- 
gard himself  as  a  personage  in  the  State. 
He  had  his  friends,  his  party,  and  —  in 
the  army  —  his  set,  whose  promotion  he 
pushed,  and  who  in  turn  were  devoted  to 
his  interests.  The  emperor  Frederic 
never,  in  the  days  when  he  was  crown- 
prince,  made  an  attempt  to  push  his  own 
personal  ambitions,  either  in  the  army  or 
in  the  State.  He  was  no  self-seeker.  A 
double  measure  of  this  evil  spirit  seemed 
to  have  descended  upon  his  son.  Eager 
for  his  own  advancement,  grudging  the 
recognition  of  others'  services,  the  young 
prince,  an  apt  pupil  of  a  cynical  master, 
found  no  difficulty,  moral  or  sentimental, 
in  treating  his  mother  in  a  fashion  after 
Herbert  Bismarck's  own  heart.  So  little 
did  he  care  for  the  feelings  of  others  that 
he  treated  the  Prince  of  VVales  with  such 
discourtesy  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  his 
Royal  Highness  again  to  meet  his  nephew 
—  a  fact  of  which  the  public  was  made 
aware  when  the  prince  and  the  Kaiser  both 
visited  the  emperor  of  Austria,  but  care- 
fully avoided  meeting  each  other  in  the 
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capital  of  their  host.  Count  Herbert,  out- 
Herodiog  Herod  ia  the  brusque  brutality 
of  his  manner,  forced  the  prince  to  take  the 
extreme  step  of  breaking  off  all  relations 
with  those  who  received  the  count  as  a 
friend.  The  boycott  is  said  to  be  com- 
plete. 

V. 

When  the  personal  and  social  relations 
between  the  English  and  German  courts 
were  in  this  exceedingly  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, a  mine  was  suddenly  sprung  under 
the  feet  of  the  dominant  party  by  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  of 
extracts  from  the  diary  kept  by  the  em- 
peror Frederic  during  the  war.  The  story 
of  its  publication  is  very  simple.  Dr. 
Geifcken,  who  had  for  thirty  years  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor, 
had  been  invited  in  February,  1873,  t>y 
the  crown-prince  to  Wiesbaden,  and  then 
his  Imperial  Highness  had  lent  him  his 
diarv  of  the  war  of  1870-71.  About  three 
weeks  after  this  he  had  returned  the  diary 
to  the  crown-prince  with  a  letter  of  thanks. 
The  diary  consisted  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred pages,  all  exclusively  in  the  hand- 
writing of  its  author ;  and  from  this  he  had 
made  extracts  to  the  extent  of  about 
twenty  closely  written  pages,  mainly  of 
political  import,  though  the  diary  for  the 
most  part  concerned  itself  with  military 
matters.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  he  resolved,  in  August,  1888,  to 
publish  his  excerpts  from  the  journal,  and 
so  he  handed  the  manuscript  to  the  editor 
of  the  Rundschau,  In  acting  thus,  his 
aim  was  by  no  means  a  political,  but  an 
historical  one ;  and  in  particular  he  wished 
to  point  out,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
widespread  opinion  that  Kaiser  Frederic 
was  merely  a  noble  idealogist,  the  fact  of 
his  political  importance,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  a  primary  force  {treib' 
ende  Kraft)  in  the  work  of  founding  the 
German  Empire.  The  purpose  was  praise- 
worthy, and  the  means  were  simple  and 
apparently  unobjectionable.  The  extracts 
from  the  diary  appeared  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  in  September.  The  moment 
it  appeared  a  strange  commotion  was 
visible-  in  the  Bismarckian  circle.  The 
Deutsche  Rundschau  was  summarily  sup- 
pressed, and  all  the  machinery  of  the 
criminal  law  was  set  in  motion  in  order 
to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  the  diary.  Prince  Bismarck, 
in  a  report  drawn  up  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  demanded  permission  to  prose- 
cute the  publishers  on  a  criminal  charge 
of  high  treason.    Of  all  the  State  papers 


to  which  the  chancellor  has  put  his  hand 
this  **  Representation "  is  probably  the 
most  extraordinary  and  the  most  scandal- 
ous. Reading  it  to-day,  in  the  light  of  the 
admissions  made  by  the  public  prosecutor 
in  the  indictment  of  Dr.  GefiEcken,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  more 
amazed  by  the  colossal  effrontery  of  its 
author  or  disgusted  by  its  manifest  bad 
faith.  Considering  that  the  acte  d^aC" 
cusation  began  by  establishing  in  the 
most  formal  fashion  the  genuineness  of 
the  diary,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
read  the  opening  sentence  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck^s  Representation  —  "I  consider 
the  diarv  in  its  present  form  not  to  be 
genuine  —  and  to  follow  him  to  the  close, 
where,  after  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
historical  criticism,  he  concludes  by  as- 
serting that  the  diary  is  **  spurious,'  and 
that  the  publication  is  a  forgery,"  primarily 
"directed  against  the  emperor  Frederic  "! 
"  The  memory  of  the  emperor  Frederic," 
says  the  chancellor,  **  forms  a  valuable 
possession  of  the  people  and  of  the  dy- 
nasty," and  it  should,  therefore,  be  pre- 
served from  the  disfiguring  tendencies  of 
this  calumniating  pamphlet.  Therefore, 
by  way  of  vindicating  the  emperor's  mem- 
ory, the  chancellor  sets  forth  a  series  of 
statements  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  — 

1.  That  in  1870  the  Crown  Prince  was  so 
distrusted  by  his  father  that  he  was  kept  pur- 
posely outside  the  sphere  of  political  negotia- 
tions. 

2.  That  this  distrust  was  due  {a)  to  the  in- 
discreet revelations  which  the  Crown  Prince 
might  make  to  the  English  Court,  "which 
was  full  of  French  sympathies"  (!);  and  (^) 
to  the  violent  means  and  ambitious  designs 
recommended  to  the  Crown  Prince  by  politi- 
cal counsellors  of  doubtful  ability. 

3.  That  the  Crown  Prince,  writing  at  the 
time  and  on  the  spot,  made  a  multitude  of 
mistakes  as  to  time  and  fact. 

4.  That  the  Crown  Prince  (whose  author- 
ship of  the  Diary  is  now  admitted)  entertained 
ideas  of  treachery  to  his  allies  *•  equally  con- 
temptible from  the  standpoint  of  honorable 
feeling  and  from  that  of  policy." 

5.  That  the  Crown  Prince  surrounded  him- 
self with  advisers  clumsy,  dishonorable,  and 
incapable,  and  that,  in  'short,  the  late  Em- 
peror Frederic  was  very  much  of  a  fool,  if  not 
also  something  of  a  knave. 

The  prosecution  was  therefore  ordered, 
and  the  inquisitorial  processes  of  the 
German  law  set  on  foot  to  unearth  and  to 
punish  the  publisher  of  this  "  calumniation 
of  the  deceased  prince." 

The  cause  of  Prince  Bismarck's  wrath 
is  not  far  to  seek.     Indignation  at  the 
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alleged  libel  upon  the  deceased  prince 
was  the  very  last  motive  that  really 
prompted  the  publication  of  this  disin- 
fi;enuous  and  thinly  veiled  cynicism.  Not 
because  the  diary  discreaited  Frederic 
III.,  but  because  its  publication  had  in- 
flicted a  fatal  blow  upon  the  le&^end  of 
Bismarckian  infallibility,  on  which  the 
chancellor  was  attemptin^j^  to  found  the 
Bismarckian  dynasty,  Dr.  GefiEcken  was 
prosecuted.  Undoubtedly  the  diary  struck 
the  chancellor  in  a  sore  place.  When  a 
statesman  seeks  to  found  a  dynasty  on  the 
presti|;e  of  his  prescience  and  courageous 
initiative,  an  historical  document  of  the 
first  authority  which  discredits  both  is  as 
damaging  as  the  unexpected  discovery  of 
proofs  of  illegitimacy  would  be  to  the 
pretensions  of  a  Bourbon  or  a  Hapsburg. 
The  diary  shook  the  very  foundations  on 
which  alone  the  chancellor  hoped  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  son,  by  proving,  by 
the  indisputable  testimony  of  the  late  em- 
peror, carefully  committed  to  paper  day 
by  day  as  the  events  occurred,  that  in  the 
great  crisis  of  German  history  it  was  the 
Constitutional  prince  rather  than  the  arbi- 
trary and  absolute  chancellor  who  divined 
most  clearly  the  opportunities  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  contributed  the  driving  force 
that  secured  the  achievement  of  German 
unity.  It  was  not  the  old  men,  but  the 
young  prince,  who  had  the  most  ardent 
faith  in  the  future  and  the  most  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  realization  of  **the 
long-deferred  hopes  of  our  forefathers  and 
the  dreams  of  German  poets."  As  for  the 
old  Kaiser  William,  his  attitude  is  best 
described  in  his  own  words :  "  My  son  is 
devoted  to  the  new  state  of  things  with 
his  whole  soul,  while  I  do  not  care  a  straw 
about  it,  and  hold  only  to  Prussia.  I  say 
that  he  and  his  successors  will  be  called 
to  make  the  empire  now  established  a 
reality."  That  might  have  been  tolerated, 
but  when  Prince  Bismarck  is  introduced, 
even  so  late  as  November  14,  1870,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  over  the  idea  of  a  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  asking  whether  the 
crown-prince  would  wish  to  threaten  the 
south-Germans  into  the  imperial  fold,  it 
was  more  than  Bismarckian  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear  to  read  the  following 
reply  of  the  prince:  "^/i  wohlj  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  doing  that;  let  us 
act  firmly  and  imperiously,  and  you  will 
see  I  was  right  in  asserting  that  you  have 
not  yet  any  proper  consciousness  of  your 
power^^ 

The  report  of  that  conversation,  which 
closes  with  a  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  a  world-historic  opportunity  was 


being  neglected  by  Bismarck,  probably 
led  to  the  extreme  violence  with  which 
the  prosecution  was  pressed. 

Here  was  the  real  gravamen  of  Dr. 
GefiEcken's  o£Eence.  He  had  been  the 
means,  as  the  acte  d^uccusation  put  it,  of 
belittling  the  services  of  the  chancellor. 
As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Dr. 
GefiFcken  had  communicated  the  diary  to 
the  Rundschau^  he  was  arrested  and- flung 
into  prison,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary 
felon.  Bail  was  denied,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate professor  was  almost  done  to  death 
in  the  Moabit  prison.  His  treatment  af- 
fords a  grim  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  methods  of  this  newest  dynasty  of  this 
nineteenth  century  in  dealing  with  those 
guilty  of  llse-majesti  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  by  which,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  the  Roman  tyrants  ter- 
rorizea  the  world. 

If  Dr.  Geffcken  had  died  in  gaol.  Prince 
Bismarck  would  probably  have  consoled 
himself  by  reflecting  that  the  devil  had 
got  his  due.  For,  in  the  inexhaustible 
repertory  of  casual  gossip,  second-hand 
calumny,  and  carefully-stored-up  denun- 
ciations by  the  professional  dilators  of  the 
Press  Bureau,  which  slumber  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Chancellerieof  Espionage  at 
Berlin,  it  was  recorded  that  "once,  about 
ten  years  ago,  at  a  social  gathering,  he 
delivered  himself  in  the  most  excited  man- 
ner as  to  the  merits  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
saying  that  he  had  not  one  single  noble 
trait  in  his  character,  and  was  without  a 
trace  of  kindliness  or  pity."  After  this, 
why  go  further  ? 

To  death  Dr.  GefiEcken  was  very  nearly 
condemned,  not  judicially,  but  by  the  arbi- 
trary decree  of  the  chancellor  whom  he 
had  dared  to  criticise.  The  sufferings  of 
his  long  imprisonment,  for  which  there 
was  no  warrant  save  Prince  Bismarck's 
will,  left  him  so  weak  that  when  at  last  he 
was  released  by  order  of  the  court  which 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  his  case,  he  could 
hardly  hold  a  pen.  The  close  confine- 
ment, the  wearying  anxiety,  the  seclusion 
from  all  his  friends,  the  expectation  of  the 
severest  penalty  which  arbitrary  power 
could  inflict,  so  broke  down  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  prisoner  that  at  Christmas  the 
medical  officer  of  the  gaol  expected  that 
he  would  die  on  his  hands.  A  severe  at- 
tack of  diarrhoea  reduced  him  to  such  a 
state  of  exhaustion  that  they  watched 
through  the  night  of  the  22nd-23rd  of 
December,  not  expecting  that  he  would 
ever  see  the  light  of  another  day. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  unlucky  professor 
was  being  brought  to  the  door  of  death  in 
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the  prison,  the  chancellor's  police  were 
ransacking  his  private  correspondence  in 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  anything  that 
would  lend  a  colorable  pretext  to  the  crim- 
inal charge  preferred  against  him.  One 
of  the  privileges  of  German  citizenship  is 
that  at  any  moment  the  authorities  can 
peruse  all  the  private  correspondence  of  a 
lifetime  by  the  simple  process  of  accusing 
you,  with  or  without  evidence,  of  any 
imaginary  offence,  and  then  entering  your 
premises  and  impounding  your  papers. 
Civilization,  it  is  evident,  has  still  much  to 
do  in  central  Europe  before  the  rights  of 
the  individual  against  the  administration 
can  be  said  even  to  exist.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  obvious  convenience  in  such  a 
system  to  the  inquisitors  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  who  have  no  doubt  immensely 
swelled  their  records  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  political  opponents  of  the 
chancellor  by  the  simple  process  of  mak- 
ing copious  excerpts  from  the  private  let- 
ters of  Dr.  Geffcken*s  friends. 

But  nothing  brought  to  light  by  license 
of  Star  Chamber  inquisition  furnished  any 
evidence  justifjnng  Dr.  Geffcken's  convic- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire, 
before  whom  the  acte  d^ accusation  was 
laid,  dismissed  the  case  without  even  call- 
ing upon  Dr.  Geffcken  to  be  heard  in 
court.  The  court,  of  which  Dr.  Simson  is 
president,  declared  that,  though  the  diary 
ought  not  to  have  been  published,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  Dr.  Geffcken 
was  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  offence 
which  he  committed  in  giving  it  to  the 
world.  It  therefore  ordered  the  prosecu- 
tion to  be  stopped,  and  the  prisoner  set  at 
liberty. 

Dr.  Geffcken  was  kept  in  ignorance  for 
the  most  part  of  how  his  case  was  going. 
Most  of  the  documents  of  his  process  were 
kept  secret  from  him.  On  the  fourth  of 
January  he  was  forbidden  to  correspond 
freely  with  his  counsel,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing ot  the  fifth  the  inspector  of  the  prison 
suddenly  entered  his  cell  and  told  him 
that  he  was  free.  Then  prison  officials 
rushed  in,  hastily  packed  up  his  clothes, 
and  half  an  hour  later  he  was  being  driven 
to  the  railway  station.  It  was  not  until 
four  days  afterwards  that  he  received  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  or- 
dered his  immediate  release.  He  reached 
Hamburg  extremely  weak,  and  in  no  con- 
dition to  undertake  the  journey  to  the 
Riviera  which  was  imperatively  ordered 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  letters,  telegrams,  con- 
gratulations, and  demands  for  interviews, 
experiences,    articles,    photographs,  and 


pamphlets.  But  until  his  health  is  re- 
established Dr.  Geffcken  has  determined 
to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  warfare  that 
rages  around  him  in  the  press.  He  has 
not  written  or  inspired  a  single  line.  But 
as  a  parting  blow,  he  was,  after  his  return, 
summoned  before  the  authorities,  and 
cross-examined,  in  order  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  shut  up  as  a  lunatic 
in  an  asylum. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  lost  his  prey.  But 
the  public  had  not  fathomed  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  a  ruthless  chancellor, 
furious  at  the  thwarting  of  his  will.  The 
old  German  reverence  for  judicial  forms, 
the  high  ideal  of  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
the  integrity  of  the  judicial  office  which 
justified  the  proud  boast,  "There  are 
judges  at  Berlin  "  — and  it  would  seem  at 
Leipsic  —  did  not  deter  Prince  Bismarck 
from  appealing  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Empire  to  public  opinion,  by  the 
publication  of  an  ex  parte  statement  of 
the  case  against  Dr.  Geffcken,  supported 
by  more  or  less  garbled  and  imperfect 
versions  of  the  private  correspondence 
seized  in  Dr.  Geffcken*s  house.  This  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented  step  was 
taken,  said  the  chancellor,  in  the  interest 
of  his  Majesty's  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  order  to  afford  the  several  govern- 
ments, no  less  than  public  opinion,  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  subject,  "thus  bringing  the 
facts  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  are 
rightly  entitled  to  see  the  judicial  authori- 
ties of  the  empire  always  act  in  a  just  and 
matter-of-fact  manner,"  and  "  to  enable  the 
governments  and  their  subjects  to  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  imperial  judiciary  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Geffcken." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  affront  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Empire  was  the  resignation  of  the  minister 
of  justice,  Dr.  von  Friedberg.  He  was 
an  honest  man,  and  a  friend  of  the  late 
emperor,  who  selected  him  as  the  first 
person  to  receive  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  at  his  hands.  We  have  probably 
not  yet  seen  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
extraordinary  appeal  from  the  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  to  the  verdict  of  a  public 
opinion,  which  is  neither  competent  to 
demand  the  production  of  the  necessary 
evidence  nor  responsible  for  the  impartial 
justice  of  its  verdict. 

VI. 

i      Nothing  seems  to  be  more  injurious 

I  to  the  faculties  of  men  than  the  exercise 

of  uncontrolled  and  absolute  power.     Pris- 
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oners  in  gaols  who  have  all  their  wants 
supplied  without  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  gradually  sink 
into  a  condition  of  mental  torpor.  The 
same  law,  applied  in  a  di£Eerent  sphere, 
exacts  a  similar  revenge  from  those  who, 
in  the  highest  positions,  have  succeeded 
in  beating  down  all  the  rivals  or  oppo- 
nents whose  competition  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  career  supplied  indispen- 
sable stimulus  and  not  less  indispensable 
experience  as  to  the  limits  of  the  possi- 
ble. Prince  Bismarck  is  now  suffering 
from  the  fatal  results  of  being  too  success- 
ful. He  has  emancipated  himself  from 
the  limitations  from  which  come  most  of 
our  strength.  He  has  lost  his  shrewd- 
ness, his  quick  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  possible  and  the  impos- 
sible, and  his  instinctive  consciousness  of 
the  laws  that  govern  the  a£Eairs  of  men. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  faculty 
of  feeling  pain,  a  thing  which  every  one 
would  naturally  desire,  but  which,  if 
granted,  would  destroy  our  chief  security 
against  danger. 

The  attempt  which  he  is  now  making 
to  carry  out  a  proscription  of  all  who  have 
ever  crossed  his  path  is  one  of  the  signs 
that  the  hand  of  the  famous  chancellor 
has  lost  its  cunning,  and  that  in  his  case 
is  being  verified  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
the  ancients,  that  pride  goeth  before  de- 
struction, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fall.  Even  the  worm  may  turn  at  last,  and 
the  attempt  to  hunt  down  all  the  friends 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  has  already  pro- 
voked a  very  healthy  reaction  against  the 
chancellor  and  his  promising  son.  It  is 
in  the  political  relations  of  nations  as  it  is 
in  schools.  No  matter  how  excellent  may 
be  the  original  disposition  of  the  head 
boy,  if  there  is  no  one  who  dares  stick  up 
to  him,  he  soon  becomes  intolerable. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  so  long  been  the 
head  bov  in  Dame  £uropa*s  school  that 
no  one  has  dared  to  say  him  nay.  Let 
him  hector  and  bully  as  he  please,  his 
colleagues  and  his  neighbors  have  said 
never  a  word.  Last  December,  however, 
he  presumed  too  far  on  the  long-suffering 
endurance  of  Europe,  and  his  arrogance 
provoked  a  retort  which  has  been  hailed 
with  delight  throughout  the  Continent. 

Of  all  the  ambassadors  in  the  British 
diplomatic  service.  Sir  Robert  Morier  is 
the  man  who  has  done  most  to  interpret 
Germany  to  England.  For  a  good  half 
of  his  diplomatic  career  liis  constant  pre- 
occupation was  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  a  sense  of  the  greatness,  both  moral  and 
material,  of  the  German  people.     No  En- 


glishman probably  enjoyed  more  of  the 
confidence  of  the  late  emperor,  and  few 
Englishmen  ever  sympathized  so  passion- 
ately with  German  aspirations  to  liberty 
and  independence.  But  he  shared  the 
views  of  the  late  emperor  as  to  the  mis- 
chief which  Prince  Bismarck's  unchecked 
ascendency  was  exercising  in  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  German  folk.  He 
had  been  for  two  years  accredited  to  the 
little  court  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  one  of  the 
minor  principalities  which  submitted  re- 
luctantly to  the  Prussianization  that  fol- 
lowed Sadowa.  Being  in  his  way  quite  as 
independent  and  passionate  as  Prince 
Bismarck  himself,  there  was  established 
between  the  two  men  a  latent  antagonism 
which  gradually  hardened  into  a  positive 
antipathy.  Prince  Bismarck  seems  to 
have  kept  the  dossier  of  Sir  Robert  Mo- 
rier, noting  down  for  use  when  the  day  of 
action  might  arrive  every  petty  story  of 
backstairs  scandal,  every  unguarded  ex- 
pression, and,  in  short,  all  the  usual  stock 
in  trade  accumulated  by  private-inquiry 
agents,  who  are  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  whether  thev  are  detectives 
like  Meiklejohn  in  London  or  decorated 
officials  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  As  for 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  he  went  his  way,  do- 
ing his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  various 
capitals  to  which  he  was  accredited,  with- 
out paying  much  heed  to  the  chancellor's 
enmity,  until,  in  due  course  of  diplomatic 
promotion,  he  was  sent  to  represent  her 
Majesty  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  At 
a  preconcerted  signal  the  reptile  press 
began  to  unmask  their  batteries  of  abuse 
against  the  appointment.  Their  attack 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was  not 
followed  up — at  least,  not  for  a  time. 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  however,  soon  gave 
the  German  chancellor  fresh  cause  for 
enmity.  The  excellent  relations  which  he 
established  between  England  and  Russia 
weakened  the  system  of  alliances  by 
which  Prince  Bismarck  calculated  that  he 
could  best  secure  the  supremacy  of  Ger- 
many. As  long  as  England  and  Russia 
are  at  cross  purposes,  Europe  disappears  ; 
there  is  only  Germany  and  the  mayor  of 
the  palace  at  Friedrichsruhe  or  at  Varzin. 
But  with  a  good  understanding  between 
London  and  St.  Petersburg,  Germany  re- 
sumes her  natural  and  proper  place  as 
prima  inter  pares  among  the  European 
powers.  Hence  Sir  Robert  Morier,  by 
the  confidence  which  he  was  able  to  estab- 
lish between  England  and  Russia,  directly 
traversed  the  main  line  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's policy,  which  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  to  keep  up  the  antagonism  between 
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England  and  Russia  in  order  that  Ger- 
many  might  be  supreme  in  Europe. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  discredit 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  and,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move him  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  first 
step  was  for  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to 
circulate  —  privately,  of  course,  but  dili- 
gently—  a  curious  falsehood  told  by  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  to  a  German  military  attach^ 
in  Madrid,  concerning  news  said  to  have 
been  sent  bv  Sir  Rooert  from  Darmstadt 
to  Metz  via  London,  which  betrayed  to 
the  French  the  movements  of  the  German 
troops,  and  enabled  him  to  inflict  on  them 
considerable  loss.  Of  this,  however,  no 
notice  could  be  taken,  beyond  obtaining 
from  Marshal  Bazaine,  in  July  last,  a  de- 
nial that  he  had  ever  made  any  such 
statement.  Armed  with  this  denial.  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  who  knew  the  methods  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  waited 
developments.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Among  the  private  letters  seized  when 
Dr.  Geffcken's  correspondence  was  car- 
ried off  to  Berlin  was  one  from  Baron 
von  Roggenbach,  containing  the  passage, 
"Morier  is  coming  to-day."  The  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Morier 
in  the  professor's  correspondence  sufficed 
as  a  pretext  for  reopening  the  attack  on 
our  ambassador.  On  the  i6th  of  Decem- 
ber the  Kolnische  Zeitun^  published  a 
statement,  obviously  communicated  from 
the  Press  Bureau,  and  probably  by  direct 
orders  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  stat- 
ing that  — 

In  connection  with  investigations  which  had 
to  be  made  in  the  Geffcken  case  .  .  .  there 
came  to  be  considered  a  remark  of  Marshal 
Bazaine's,  to  the  effect  that  in  August,  1870, 
he  received  the  first  news  of  the  advance  of 
the  German  armies  over  the  Moselle  through 
a  communication,  by  way  of  London  and  Paris, 
from  the  then  English  chargi  d'affaires  at 
Darmstadt,  Sir  Robert  Morier. 

When  this  statement  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  19th  of  December,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Morier  at  once  wrote  to  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck,  as  one  gentleman  would  write 
to  another,  denying  the  charge  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  enclosing  the  letter  in 
which  Marshal  Bazaine  had  repudiated 
the  remark  imputed  to  him,  and  asking 
the  count,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honor,  to  cause  an  immediate  contradic- 
tion oir  the  foul  and  infamous  libel  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine 
Zeitung.  To  this  demand  Count  Herbert 
responded  by  sending  to  the  Kolnische 
the  report  of  the  military  attach^.  Major 
von  Deines,  dated  Madrid,  April  2,  1886, 
in  which  the  remark  of  Bazaine  was  trans- 
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mitted  to  the  Spy  Bureau  in  Berlin,  where 
it  was  docketeci  for  use  when  the  time 
came,  and  then  curtly  wrote  to  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  in  reply  to  "your  Excellency's 
letter,"  — 

I  regret  that  neither  its  contents  nor  its  tone 
enable  nic  to  comply  with  your  astonishing 
demand,  and  to  step  out  of  the  limits  imposed 
upon  me  by  my  official  position  in  regard  to 
the  German  Press. 

The  controversy  has  been  carried  on 
ever  since  in  the  newspapers,  but  nothing 
that  has  been  written  has  in  any  way  re- 
moved the  damaging  effect  of  this  startling 
exposure  of  the  methods  of  the  Bismarcks. 
It  may  be  admitted  without  reserve  that 
Sir  Robert  Morier*s  conduct  in  addressing 
himself  direct  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  all  dip- 
lomatic precedent.  The  etiquette  of  the 
profession  required  that  he  should  have 
forwarded  a  disclaimer  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  would  have  sent  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  who  would  have  laid  it  before 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  thus  making  the 
question  international  instead  of  personal. 
That  Sir  Robert  avoided  by  his  discreet 
indiscretion.  Writing  at  once  on  his  own 
initiative  to  Count  Herbert  Bisnaarck,  as 
one  gentleman  writes  to  another,  he  took 
the  simplest  and  the  most  direct  method 
of  getting  a  scandalous  lie  nailed  to  the 
counter  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It 
may  also  be  freely  admitted  that  the  terms 
of  the  inquiry  which  he  addressed  to 
Bazaine  last  July  do  not  absolutely  cover 
the  points  raised  by  the  authentic  reports 
of  the  conversation  reported  by  Major  von 
Deines  in  1886,  which  Count  Herbert 
never  published  until  January,  1889.  No 
one  thinks  that  Major  von  Deines  reported 
anything  but  the  exact  words  which  were 
used  by  Bazaine,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
doubt  that  Bazaine  did  make  the  state- 
ment which  he  subsequently  declared  to 
be  apocryphal.  The  importance  of  that 
point  disappeared  when  the  text  of  the 
statement  was  published.  For  Bazaine 
seems  to  have  said  that  he  never  knew  of 
the  passage  of  the  Moselle  on  August  14 
by  the  Germans  until  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  London  on  August  i6announo> 
ing  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert, 
then  Mr.  Morier.  The  moment  the  dates 
were  published  the  whole  story  fell  to 
pieces,  because  the  marshal's  own  history 
of  the  campaign,  published  long  before, 
proves  that  the  passage  of  the  Moselle 
was  officially  reported  to  him  by  one  of 
his  own  officers  the  day  before  the  de- 
spatch of  Mr.   Morier  is  said    to    have 
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reached  him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  details 
of  the  movement  were  reported  at  full 
length  in  the  English  newspapers  of  Au- 
gust 15,  and  could  therefore  have  been 
sent  him  by  telegraph  from  Paris  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Times  —  supposing,  of 
course,  that  he  needed  any  intelligence 
from  London  of  the  movement  of  troops 
whose  cannon  were  actually  thundering 
in  his  ears  —  before  the  alleged  telegram 
was  ever  despatched.  As  a  simple  matter 
of  fact,  Sir  Robert  Morier  never  had  any 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
German  troops,  excepting  that  which  he 
read  in  the  newspapers,  and  he  never  sent 
any  telegram  or  despatch  of  any  kind  to 
any  person  giving  any  military  informa- 
tion, for  the  v^x"^  simple  and  sufficient 
reason  that  he  never  had  any  to  send. 
The  whole  story,  which  Bazaine  seems  to 
have  invented  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  Germans  at  Madrid,  who  were 
much  incensed  against  Sir  Robert  Morier 
for  his  success  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Spain,  was  a  manifest  im- 
possibility, and  a  very  gross  absurdity  to 
boot.  Yet  it  is  this  monstrous  slander, 
originally  picked  up  from  the  lips  of  a 
traitor,  who,  after  his  escape  from  gaol, 
lived  on  private  charity  in  Madrid,  that 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  and  his  organs 
in  the  press  persist  in  circulating  and  re- 
fuse to  withdraw !  No  condemnation  can 
be  more  severe  than  that  which  they  have 
placed  .on  record  in  their  own  newspapers. 
The  story  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It 
is  a  perfect  compendium  of  the  Bismarck- 
ian  method  of  enforcing  a  proscription  by 
the  wholesale  and  systematic  circulation 
of  falsehood.  To  have  forced  such  an  ex- 
posure as  this  upon  the  founders  of  the 
new  dynasty,  and  to  have  branded  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  as  a  convicted  libeller, 
who  when  his  weapons  are  shown  to  be 
poisoned,  persists  in  their  use,  are  ser- 
vices to  civilization  for  which  Europe,  and 
especially  Germany,  may  well  be  grateful 
to  Sir  Robert  Morier. 

vn. 

From  this  brief  and  hurried  survey  of 
some  among  the  many  indications  of  the 
evil  change  which  has  come  over  the  mind 
of  the  great  chancellor,  intensifying  his 
natural  defects  and  obscuring  his  better 
qualities,  much  has  necessarily  been  omit- 
ted. The  friction  between  the  emperor 
Frederic  and  his  chancellor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Jew-baiting  has  not  even  been 
mentioned,  nor  has  a  word  been  said  con- 
cerning the  extraordinary  censure  pro 
nounced  upon  the  mayor  of  Berlin  by  the 


young  emperor  because  the  newspapers 
of  the  capital  eulogized  his  dead  father. 
These  are  but  minor  features  of  the  same 
great  campaign  relentlessly  waged  against 
all  the  friends  of  the  sovereign  who  was  no 
friend  to  Prince  Bismarck's  ideas.  Every 
one  who  showed  a  loyal  devotion  to  the 
late  emperor  —  his  widow,  his  English 
physician.  Professor  Geffcken,  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  Baron  von  Rogeenbach  —  are  all 
marked  down  for  pitiless  persecution. 
Their  names  are  in  the  black-book  of  the 
proscription,  for  were  they  not  one  and  all 
the  friends  of  Frederic  III.? 

What  will  become  of  the  Bismarck  dy- 
nasty remains  in  doubt*  It  is  difficult  to 
found  a  new  dynasty  in  modern  times ;  to 
found  a  ministerial  dynasty  is  almost  im* 
possible.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  tur- 
bulent young  count  whom  the  chancellor 
has  striven  so  hard  to  make  his  successor 
has  either  the  prescience  or  the  courage 
of  his  sire.  To  borrow  a  Johnsonian 
phrase,  he  has  all  the  nodosity  of  the  oak 
without  its  strength,  and  all  the  contor- 
tions of  the  sibyl  without  her  inspiration. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Count  Herbert  has 
been  trained  in  a  good  school.  Adversity 
is  the  best  school  for  genius,  and  it  was  in 
long  years  of  storm  and  stress  that  his 
father  discovered  and  exercised  those 
marvellous  gifts  of  forethought  and  sagac- 
ity which  have  made  him  the  foremost 
minister  of  the  century.  But  the  very 
magnitude  of  his  success  has  deprived  his 
son  of  all  possibility  of  profiting  by  the 
advantages  which  stood  his  father  in  such 
good  stead.  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to- 
day is  powerful,  for  when  he  speaks  every 
one  hears  the  echo  of  his  father's  voice. 
But  when  six  feet  two  inches  of  German 
soil  cover  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  mighty 
Reichskanzler,  will  those  who  now  oow 
silently  before  the  insolence  of  his  son 
tolerate  the  unsupported  arrogance  of  Bis- 
marck II.?  The  young  emperor  will  prob- 
ably be  the  first  to  chafe  against  Count 
Herbert's  authority,  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
mother  may  yet  be  avenged  by  the  hand 
of  her  son. 

The  Bismarck  dynasty  will  fall,  having 
done  its  work.  The  era  of  blood  and  iron 
is  not  eternal.  The  generous  and  benefi- 
cent influences  which  the  empress  repre- 
sents are  stronger  in  the  long  run  than  all 
the  legions  of  the  chancellor.  And  in  the 
near  future  her  Imperial  Majesty  may  yet 
achieve  a  glorious  and  bloodless  revenge. 
She  can  no  longer  fill  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many. But  she  has  within  her  grasp  the 
leadership  of  a  cause  far  more  important 
than  that  which  the  valor  and  sagacity  of 
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the  HobeDzollerns  crowned  with  victory 
before  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  is  possible 
for  her  Imperial  Majesty  to  make  her 
court  a  place  where  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  all  who  are  striving 
to  bring  in  the  brighter  and  the  nobler 
day,  would  find  welcome,  encouragement, 
and  inspiration.  Art,  science,  letters,  phi* 
lanthropy,  and  all  that  ennobles  life  and 
tends  to  lift  man  nearer  to  God  would  find 
there  a  natural  home,  stately  and  yet  sim- 
ple, imperial  and  yet  human,  the  cosmo- 
politan capital  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  There,  as  in  an 
ideal  world,  far  removed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  court  etiquette  and  the  intrigues 
of  chancellors,  the  empress  Victoria  could 
re-establish  Arthur's  "table  round," 

And  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

Seated  in  the  centre  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, its  influence  would  be  co  extensive 
with  the  civilization  of  which  it  would  be 
the  finest  flower.  Whether  her  Imperial 
Majesty  will  feel  impelled  to  ascend  the 
loftier  throne  which  now  stands  empty 
before  her,  we  do  not  know.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  is  too  broken  and  bowed  down 
with  the  burden  of  her  woe.  But  to  her 
we  may  address  the  familiar  words  which 
the  poet-laureate  addressed  to  our  wid- 
owed queen,  — 

Break  not,  O  woman's  heart,  but  still  en- 
dure— 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  royal,  but  endure. 

Hers  is  the  unique  position,  hers  the 
unrivalled  opportunity.  Others  are  tram- 
melled by  routine  and  limited  by  national- 
ity, as  indeed  she  would  herself  have  been 
had  she  continued  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
Germany.  A  wider  empire  awaits  her  if 
she  but  rises  to  the  height  of  her  responsi- 
bilities, and  acts  as  the  imperial  head  of 
the  womanhood  and  of  the  culture  of  the 
world. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
SHANGHAI,  FROM  A  BEDROOM  WINDOW. 

My  bedroom  window  in  the  H6tel  des 
Colonies,  Shanghai,  is  an  excellent  post 
of  observation.  The  large  French  doors 
can  be  thrown  back,  and  an  easy-chair 
placed  so  as  to  command  the  street  below. 
It  is  not  a  wide  thoroughfare,  nor  yet  a 
pretty  one,  but  one  in  much  request.  It 
IS  one  of  those  cross  streets  which  lead 
directly  into  the  Chinese  quarter  from  the 


river  frontage  —  the  wide  and  picturesque 
Yang-tse  Road,  where  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean places  of  business  are  situated. 
Another  busy  street  cuts  it  at  right  angles 
just  above  the  hotel,  and  from  my-window 
1  obtain  a  good  view  up  and  down  both. 

I  have  not  to  sit  long  before  my  interest 
is  aroused.  The  jinricksha  men  are  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  street 
below.  The  jinricksha  —  colloquially, 
ricksha  —  is  something  like  a  miniature 
dog-cart,  capable  of  holding  only  one,  and 
pulled  by  a  man  instead  of  a  horse.  It  is 
at  once  the  Chinese  cab,  omnibus,  and 
tram  in  one.  A  long  line  of  these  rick- 
shas and  their  drivers  stretches  from  the 
hotel  down  the  road  in  a  kind  of  extended 
sandwich  of  men  an«l  vehicles.  The  men 
are  uninteresting  in  appearance,  and 
lounge  about  in  the  most  indifferent 
fashion.  At  a  casual  glance  they  appear 
lazy  and  unenergetic,  though  really  they 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  could  not 
help  noticing  one  fellow,  clad  in  a  dirty 
garment,  like  a  superannuated  horse-rug, 
and  with  a  pair  of  brown«  knotted  legs, 
innocent  of  any  covering  whatsoever.  He 
looked  such  an  idle  vagabond,  and  loafed 
about  with  such  an  expression  of  vacant 
indifference  on  his  face,  that  I  could  not 
help  taking  particular  notice  of  him. 
First  he  seated  himself  lazily  on  the 
shafts  of  his  ricksha,  then  he  rose  and 
leant  against  the  wall,  so  as  to  yawn  more 
at  his  ease.  Then  he  scratched  his  head 
placidly,  and  glanced  three  or  four  times 
up  and  down  the  street.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest meeting  his  gaze,  he  yawned  again, 
expectorated  on  the  pavement,  and  com- 
menced scratching  one  leg  with  the  toe 
of  the  other.  After  a  moment  or  two  he 
sat  himself  down  on  the  pavement,  threw 
a  stone  feebly  at  a  passing  dog,  yawned 
again,  and  set  up  a  low  whistle.  But  at 
that  moment  a  European  happened  to 
come  out  of  the  hotel,  and  beckoned  for 
a  ricksha.  Quicker  than  the  greasiest  of 
any  greased  lightning  that  ever  flashed, 
my  ricksha-man  harnessed  himself  to  bis 
vehicle,  and  with  one  gigantic  bound,  pro- 
jected himself  across  the  street.  He  was 
before  all  the  others,  and  deservedly 
secured  the  prize. 

The  competition  between  these  men  is 
very  great,  and  their  anxiety  to  gain  a  fare 
astonishing.  A  European  has  onlv  to  ap- 
pear at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  and  a 
cloud  of  rickshas  and  their  drivers  hovers 
round  in  excited  competition.  When  one 
walks  away,  it  is  with  an  escort  of  half  a 
dozen.  There  was  one  man  in  a  green 
coat  who  followed  my  companion  and  roy- 
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self  about  pertinaciously,  watching  our 
every  movement  with  hungry  eyes,  and 
seemingly  resolved  to  gain  our  patronage 
at  any  cost.  He  was  a  veritable  shadow 
to  both  of  us ;  he  haunted  us ;  he  filled 
our  cup  of  enjoyment  with  bitterness. 
If  we  stopped  a  moment,  undecided  which 
way  to  turn,  down  he  would  swoop  upon 
us  and  offer  his  services  with  discompos- 
ing intensity;  if  my  companion  pointed 
out  to  me  some  particular  building  or 
subject,  the  man  in  the  dirty  green  coat 
would  take  it  as  a  signal,  and  Dear  down 
upon  us  with  a  wild  whoop  of  triumph. 
We  were  afraid  to  cough,  to  wink,  to  raise 
a  finger,  for  every  time  we  did  so  the 
ricksha-man  would  gather  himself  up  and 
swoop  down  upon  us  with  an  indomitable 
perseverance  that  was  maddening. 

We  tried  to  dodge  him  round  corners, 
to  distance  him  by  speed;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  We  remonstrated  with  him,  we 
even  went  so  far  as  to  swear  at  him  ;  but 
to  everything  he  replied  in  the  same  strain, 
"Wantchee  ricksha?"  But  at  last  we 
found  a  method  of  tiring  out  even  his 
pertinacity.  We  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  him  whatsoever.  We  indulged 
in  unrestrained  gesture  and  animated  con- 
versation, and  when  he  came  bearing 
down  upon  us,  acted  as  though  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  ricksha-man  in  a  dis- 
reputable green  coat  in  existence. 

We  looked  through  him  and  over  him; 
trod  on  the  shafts  of  his  vehicle  when  he 
put  them  in  our  way,  and  when  he  uttered 
his  unchanging  formula,  assumed  a  vacant 
expression  of  countenance,  and  pretended 
not  to  hear.  We  regarded  the  prospect 
through  him,  and  flourished  our  sticks  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  his  person,  as 
though  unaware  of  his  presence.  It  was 
a  hard,  hard  struggle,  but  we  conquered 
in  the  end.  Time  after  time  he  essayed 
to  make  a  stand  against  our  frigidity,  but 
in  vain;  and  finally,  after  making  a  last 
effort,  stood  and  cursed  us  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  defeat,  and  turned  his  back 
upon  us  forever. 

Another  class  of  men,  who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  conveyance  of  the  public, 
can  oe  seen  passing  to  and  fro  all  day 
long  beneath  my  bedroom  window.  These 
are  the  wheelbarrow-men,  peculiar  to  the 
north,  and  not  found  in  southern  China. 
Their  vehicle  is  a  curious  contrivance  — 
a  species  of  heavy  wheelbarrow  with  a 
raised  centre.  It  is  something  like  a  min- 
iature one-wheeled  Irish  jaunting-car, 
pushed  from  behind  by  a  man  instead  of 
being  pulled  by  a  horse.  The  raised  cen- 
tre serves  as  a  back,  the  body  of  the  bar- 


row being  the  seat ;  the  occupants  sitting 
back  to  back.    These  vehicles  are  mostly 

Catronized  by  the  poorer  classes,  the  fare 
eing  very  cheap.  Exceedingly  clumsy 
in  appearance,  they  jolt  most  terribly,  and 
squeak  as  they  move  on  at  a  snail's  pace  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  are  largely 
patronized  by  the  Chinese. 

The  coolies,  carrying  burthens  at  either 
end  of  a  stout  bamboo  pole,  constitute 
another  class  which  constantly  attracts  my 
attention.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  their 
burthens  are  legion.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  weight  a  Chinaman  can  carry  on 
his  shoulders,  and  what  a  diversity  of  ar- 
ticles. Building-stone,  bricks,  tea,  rice, 
boxes  of  all  sorts,  water,  articles  for  sale, 
packing-cases — all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
the  coolie's  net.  The  bearers  trot  along 
with  their  peculiar  shuffle,  constantly  cry- 
ing out  their  notes  of  warning  to  the  pass- 
ers-by, apparently  unconscious  that  they 
are  performing  feats  which  a  very  Her- 
cules might  hesitate  to  attempt.  Now  a 
long  string  of  ten  or  twelve  comes  by  in 
Indian  file,  laden,  perhaps,  with  rice,  each 
one  with  an  ordinary  pack-horse's  load. 
Now,  half-a-dozen,  harnessed  to  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  struggle  past,  toiling  and 
straining  like  so  many  working  bullocks. 
Now  a  heap  of  light  cargo  —  boxes,  paper 
lanterns,  or  something  of  the  kind  — 
comes  bobbing  along  with  an  invisible 
man  attached  —  as  evidenced  by  a  voice 
sounding  hollowly  from  the  midst  of  the 
load.  Then  there  staggers  by  a  man  laden 
with  long  bars  of  iron  and  steel  for  the 
blacksmith,^  xlanking  dismally  like  Mar- 
ley's  ghost',  and  knocks  the  end  of  his 
load  against  the  ricksha,  whose  owner  is 
temporarily  engaged  in  witnessing  a  dog- 
fight. Some  of  the  paint  is  scraped  oS^ 
and  then  there  ensues  a  partial  stoppage 
and  a  sudden  babel  of  voices,  until  a  na- 
tive policeman  happens  to  loaf  by,  when 
peace  reigns  once  again. 

The  bamboo  is  a  cherished  possession 
of  the  Chinese  —  an  ordinary  coolie  with- 
out one  would  be  a  hollow  mockery.  Al- 
though not  perhaps  in  actual  use,  he  always 
has  one  with  him  ready  for  emergencies; 
and  if  by  some  extraordinary  chance  he 
has  not,  and  one  should  be  required,  giv& 
him  ten  seconds,  and  from  some  unknown 
source  he  will  procure  an  assortment  of 
twenty. 

These  coolies  who  carry  burthens  have 
a  peculiar  habit  of  calling  out  "  Hi !  hi  1"^ 
at  every  step,  to  warn  the  passers-by  of 
their  approach  ;  and  this  becomes  such 
second  nature  with  them,  that  even  when 
they  are  resting  they  still   keep  up  the 
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same  monotonous  chant.  It  is  rather 
strange  to  hear  a  coolie,  resting  on  a  door- 
step or  even  walking  without  a  burthen  at 
all,  calling  out  "  Hi !  hi  1 "  dismally.  The 
first  time  I  heard  one  doing  this  I  thought 
he  must  have  injured  himself,  and  was  in 
need  of  assistance,  so  I  stopped  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  But  he  evidently 
thought  that  I  had  felonious  designs  of 
some  kind,  for  he  hastily  picked  up  his 
bamboo  and  made  off. 

Women  and  children  carrying  babies 
strapped  on  their  backs  are  another  class 
of  pedestrians  that  continually  attract  my 
notice  as  I  sit  at  my  bedroom  window. 
The  number  of  babies  I  can  see  is  some- 
thing appalling.  Not  onlv  has  every 
woman  one  strapped  to  her  back,  but  the 
little  girls  playing  in  the  streets  in  most 
instances  have  the  same  appenda;;e  in  the 
shape  of  an  infant  brother  or  sister.  The 
nonchalance  and  ease  with  which  they 
bear  their  burthens  is  very  remarkable. 
They  engage  in  the  ordinary  games  of 
childhood  with  as  much  zest  as  though 
they  had  no  such  thing  as  a  forty-pound 
baby  saddled  on  them.  If,  in  the  ardor  of 
plaving,  their  charge  gets  disarranged,  the 
girls  simply  give  themselves  a  jolt,  and 
shake  it  back  to  its  proper  position.  I 
can  see  half-a-dozen  of  these  immature 
nurses  playing  together,  with  some  of  the 
babies  seemingly  so  disarranged  as  to  be 
in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  And  yet 
heads  may  hang  down  hazardously,  ban- 
dages become  loosened,  and  little  bodies 
be  all  twisted  awry,  but  there  is  never  any 
harm  done.  Just  in  the  very  nick  of  time 
the  player  stops  for  a  moment,  and  by  one 
miraculous  wriggle,  shakes  her  burthen 
back  to  its  proper  position,  and  resumes 
her  game  with  childish  unconcern.  And 
a  further  remarkable  feature  is  that  the 
baby  never  cries,  even  under  the  most 
aggravating  circumstances.  It  may  be 
hanging  limply,  and  have  half  its  body 
trailing  forlornly  down,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least.  After  the 
shake  that  rearranges  it,  it  comes  up  smil- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  in  peril  of  its  life  twenty 
times  a  day. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  street 
below  is  that  afforded  by  the  numerous 
processions  which,  every  now  and  again, 
pass  beneath  my  bedroom  window.  On 
an  average,  I  should  say,  one  passes 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  —  some  large 
and  some  small  —  marriage  and  funeral 
processions ;  religious  processions ;  and 
those  formed  by  the  retinue  of  guards  of 
honor  attending  a  mandarin.    I  can  always 


hear  one  long  before  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it.  An  unearthly  banging  of  gongs  and 
clashing  of  cymbals  heralds  its  approach, 
accompanied  by  shouting  and  some  ad- 
vance ripples  of  excitement.  Then  it 
slowly  makes  its  appearance  —  a  long,  dis- 
organized line  of  musicians;  banner-bear- 
ers ;  men  with  colored  lanterns ;  others 
with  grotesque-looking  frescoes,  represent- 
ing mythical  personages ;  mimic  soldiers, 
armed  with  wooden  halberds  and  shields ; 
coolies  banging  gongs ;  and  lastly  a  long 
tail  of  scaramouches  and  vagabonds  doing 
nothing  in  particular  beyond  looking  dis- 
reputable and  uncleanly.  If  it  is  a  man- 
darin procession  the  soldiers  are  real  ones, 
the  banging  and  shouting  more  deafening, 
and  the  great  man  himself  can  be  de- 
scried in  the  heart  of  the  train  riding  an 
unkempt  pony  with  a  string  of  bells  jing- 
ling round  its  neck,  or  else  reposing  snug^ 
in  a  covered-in  sedan-chair.  Funeral  pro- 
cessions are  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
white  draperies  of  the  walkers,  and  the 
priests  in  long  bleached  garments  that 
generally  accompany  them ;  marriage  pro- 
cessions by  the  flaring  crimson  which  is 
the  emblem  of  Hymen  and  his  festivities. 

Some  of  the  processions,  however,  are 
of  the  meanest  description  —  perhaps  not 
more  than  two  or  three  coolies,  one  bear- 
ing a  colored  lantern,  one  a  gong,  and  one 
a  banner.  A  procession  of  two  or  three, 
such  as  this,  will  march  down  the  centre 
of  the  street  with  as  much  assumption  as 
a  full-sized  one  of  fifty. 

I  am  highly  amused  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  average  ricksha  coolie  acts 
when  a  procession  happens  to  meander 
by.  A  second  thoroughfare  intersects  the 
one  mv  window  commands,  and  this  cross- 
ing  is  a  spot  generally  fraught  with  mis- 
fortune and  difficulty  for  the  numerous 
processions  as  they  go  by.  Down  comes 
a  ricksha-man  from  the  cross  road,  and, 
before  he  can  stop,  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  procession,  spreading  disorganization 
right  and  left.  But  he  never  budges  or 
gives  way  an  inch.  He  may  have  a  five- 
cent  fare  of  a  dirty  old  Chinaman  in  his 
vehicle,  whose  business  is  of  the  least 
importance  ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  ricksha- 
man  as  little  brooks  a  stoppage  as  though 
the  well-being  of  the  empire  depended  on 
his  fare  reaching  his  destination  within  a 
certain  time.  Down  he  swoops,  uttering 
stentorian  notes  of  warning,  and  then  — 
as  the  procession  never  dreams  of  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  .him,  but  marches 
on  with  all  the  solemnity  the  occasion 
demands  —  he  finishes  up  by  projecting 
himself  into  its  midst,  throwing  the  whole 
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body  into  dire  confusion.  Then  of  course 
he  lifts  up  his  sweet  voice,  and  the  pro< 
cession  follows  suit,  and  for  five  minutes 
nothing  is  heard  but  shrill  voices  and 
vituperation.  Other  ricksha-men  join  in ; 
strong  ripples  of  excitement  and  impa- 
tience agitate  the  rear  ranks  of  the  proces- 
sion, forced  to  keep  in  line  and  panting  to 
join  in  the  fray.  Either  contending  party 
looks  as  if  he  would  rather  die  than  budge 
an  inch,  when,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  procession  surlily  opens,  and,  with  a 
whoop  of  triumph,  the  victorious  ricksha- 
man  darts  through  and  is  off. 

The  vehicles  which  pass  every  now  and 
again  attract  my  notice  in  the  intervals  of 
procession-viewing.  The  country  round 
Shanghai  being  nat,  and  the  European 
settlement  having  good  roads,  one  enjoys 
the  novelty  of  seeing  plenty  of  carriages 
in  the  street,  which  is  not  the  case  further 
south.  Quite  a  number  pass  in  front  of 
my  post  of  observation,  mostly  private 
conveyances  belonging  to  Europeans. 
There  are  no  horses  —  at  most,  one  or 
two  —  Mongolian  ponies  being  the  sub- 
stitute. Some  very  pretty  equipages  pass 
my  window,  most  of  them  being  toy 
broughams  with  windows  all  round,  in- 
stead of  wooden  panels,  looking  wonder- 
fully light  and  graceful.  With  a  pair  of 
well-matched  cream  or  dapple-grey  ponies, 
and  neatly  uniformed  coolie  coachman  and 
^room,  they  look  charming.  Such  a  one 
her  fairy  godmother  might  have  bestowed 
on  Cinderella  to  go  to  the  king*s  ball  in. 

Dog-carts  and  buggies  are  the  only 
other  kind  of  vehicles  1  see.  Every  now 
and  again  one  shoots  past  to  the  dismay 
of  the  pedestrians  —  for  the  average 
Chinaman  thinks  the  centre  of  the  road 
just  as  good  a  place  to  walk  in  as  the  foot- 
path. One  dog-cart  that  passed  —  quite  a 
spruce  affair  —  was  manned  and  officered 
by  young  Chinese  bloods.  The  driver 
was  evidently  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water,  and  the  overpowering  air  with 
which  he  held  reins  and  whip,  and  con- 
versed with  an  equally  exquisite  compan- 
ion, was  a  matter  of  admiration  to  all  be- 
holders. Gloved  and  shawled,  cigar  in 
mouth,  striped  rug  about  their  knees,  the 
two  looked  condescendingly  imposing,  and 
even  reflected  lustre  on  the  groom  sitting 
with  folded  arms  behind. 

There  is  a  rickety  old  wagon  which 
passes  my  window  twice  every  day,  and 
seems  to  ply  regularly  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. It  groans  and  creaks  as  it  lumbers 
by,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  ramshackle 
vehicle  I  ever  saw.  The  horse  harnessed 
to  it  is  a  very  Orson  for  hairiness,  but 
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possesses  a  curious  interest  in  my  eyes 
in  consequence  of  an  adventure  of  which 
it  was  the  hero.  Just  underneath  my  win- 
window  a  hawker  had  left  a  basket  of 
vegetables  on  the  footpath,  whilst  he 
transacted  some  business  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  carrots  by  an  old  woman  with 
one  eye.  Orson  happened  to  clatter  by 
at  the  time,  and  his  eye  lighted  on  the 
basket.  With  surprising  promptitude  he 
made  a  sudden  dive  to  the  sidewalk, 
thrust  his  head  into  the  basket,  and  re- 
sumed his  way  with  a  good-sized  turnip 
in  his  mouth.  It  did  not  take  a  minute  to 
accomplish,  and  as  the  driver  or  any  of  the 
passers  never  thought  of  taking  any  steps 
in  the  matter,  I  suppose  it  was  quite  a 
matter-of-fact  and  ordinary  occurrence. 
When  Orson  passed  by  on  his  return,  I 
noticed  that  he  kept  a  lookout,  and  turned 
his  head  enquiringly  from  side  to  side ; 
but  a  second  chance  of  impromptu  re- 
freshment did  not  o£Eer  itself,  and  so,  shak- 
ing his  heavy  head  dismally,  he  resumed 
his  ordinary  stolid  look,  and  slowly 
slouched  out  of  sight. 

In  the  foregoing  few  paragraphs  I  have 
not  made  mention  of  one-half  the  persons 
and  things  that  attract  my  attention  and 
arouse  my  interest.  There  are  many 
other  classes  of  pedestrians  that  come 
under  my  eye.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  and  Americans  —  from  the  for- 
eign consul  down  to  the  junior  clerk ;  from 
the  epauletted  navy  captain  to  the  free-and* 
easy  blue-jacket.  Native  hawkers ;  occa- 
sional Japs,  undersized  and  dark,  but 
prepossessing  from  the  mere  fact  of  not 
wearing  a  pigtail;  native  merchants; 
coolies ;  servants  ;  shopkeepers  ;  porters  ; 
loafers  ;  and  other  street-throngers,  whose 
business  or  occupation  can  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  —  all  these  crowd  the 
footpaths  and  roadway,  and  pass  and  re- 
pass in  never-ending  streams. 

I  will  close  this  paper  by  jotting  down 
a  note  about  a  peculiar  national  custom 
which  I  have  observed  from  my  snug 
lookout.  It  is  this.  The  ordinarv  China- 
men, as  a  rule,  have  their  cherished  pig- 
tail loosely  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  This  is  in  order  to  keep  it 
out  of  harm^s  way.  But  when  a  Celestial 
meets  a  friend,  before  he  stops  to  ex- 
change the  ordinary  greetings,  he  eives 
his  pigtail  a  poke,  so  as  to  bring  it  down 
his  back  again.  The  other  follows  suit ; 
and  whilst  the  two  talk,  the  pigtail  hangs 
down,  and  is  not  replaced  until  they  part. 

It  is  considered  the  height  of  impolite- 
ness  to  converse  with  the  pigtail  looped 
up ;   nor  is  it  etiquette  for  servants  to* 
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have  theirs  tied  up  when  atteDding  on 
their  masters. 

It  is  a  peculiar  custom,  but  not  a  very 
troublesome  one.  One  poke  at  the  pig- 
tail, and  down  it  comes ;  and  then,  when 
the  owner  of  it  has  learnt  all  the  news  — 
heard  about  the  new  baby  at  Pok  Ung 
Lung's  round  the  corner,  and  the  death  of 
the  yellow  dog  belonging  to  his  cousin, 
who  lives  in  the  street  of  Everlasting 
Delights — and  has  discussed  the  market 
price  of  rice,  and  made  a  remark  about 
the  weather,  he  takes  his  leave,  and  by 
one  miraculous  twist  has  got  his  pigtail 
tied  up  as  fast  as  if  it  were  held  by  a 
dozen  hairpins  and  combs. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magaxine. 
THE  PENNY-FICTIONIST. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  since  the 
writer  was  first  introduced  into  the  circle 
of  the  upper  five  or  six  —  there  cannot 
really  be  ten  such  superlatively  gorgeous 
circles  —  by  his  nurse  Fanny.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  a  formal  and  personal  intro- 
duction was  ever  effected,  but  Fanny  used 
to  leave  them  lying  about  —  the  upper 
five  or  six  who  dwelt  between  the  pages 
of  the  London  Ficiionist,  The  read- 
ing probably  did  the  small  boy  very  little 
harm,  and  the  pleasing  familiarity  thus 
gained  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  earls 
and  Italian  princes  may  some  day  prove 
to  be  of  inestimable  value.  Dukes  and 
duchesses  since  then  the  writer  has  never 
met ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is 
that  if  in  real  life  they  resemble  their 
namesakes  in  the  pages  of  the  Fiction- 
ist^  his  good  fortune  is  great,  for  their 
room  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  their 
company.  On  a  renewal  of  the  acquaint- 
ance (at  the  cost  of  one  penny)  of  these 
distinguished  persons  I  find  them  quite 
unchanged.  Like  Cleopatra,  **  age  cannot 
wither  them,  nor  custom  stale  "  their  un- 
varying resemblance. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  inexperienced 
writer  we  will  mention  some  of  the  most 
salient  points  of  the  ducal  effigy.  He  is 
usually  elevated  by  "  pride  of  birth  "  and 
"  pride  of  race,"  "  blue  blood,"  "  long,  un- 
sullied descent,"  and  so  many  **  genera- 
tions of  ancestors,"  that  he  is  lifted  far 
above  the  common  herd;  and  even  his 
many  virtues  are  so  cold  and  stately  that 
a  duke  —  to  be  accepted  as  such  by  con- 
noisseurs —  must  perforce  be  rather  mon- 
umental than  human.  Never  let  your 
duke  talk  much,  for  it  is  most  difficult  to 


keep  on  so  lofty  a  platform.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  hair  of  a  duke  is  eeo. 
erally  thin  ^  this  is  supposed  to  show 
breed  (the  penny-fictionist  argues  from 
dogs  to  dukes) ;  his  nose  is  always  booked 
or  aquiline,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  eyelids 
** droop  with  a  calm  disdain;"  his  face  is 
usually  pale,  and  his  hands  must  be  long, 
narrow,  and  **  almost  of  a  womanly  white- 
ness." Never  forget  that  his  instep  is 
arched,  because  since  Anne  of  Austria 
made  so  much  fuss  about  it  everybody 
knows  that  nobody  is  anybody  whose 
instep  is  not  shaped  like  a  railway  bridge* 
A  duke,  too,  always  **  wears  a  star,"  and  a 
good  deal  is. said  about  **  the  ribbon  of  his 
order."  Other  degrees  of  nobility  —  mar- 
quis, earl,  viscount,  etc.  —  are  obtained  by 
diluting  a  duke.  Duchesses  are  very 
much  the  same  as  dukes,  but  they  may 
have  a  double  chin,  and  it  is  usually  their 
mouths  which  ** droop  with  calm  disdain** 
instead  of  their  eyelids,  and  they  wear 
their  hair  in  bandeaux^  which  a  duke,, 
unless  a  very  unusual  one,  cannot  do. 

Perhaps  of  all  characters  in  penny  fic- 
tion the  one  most  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  the  beginner  is  the  polished  villain.  Of 
all  persons  he  is  the  most  attractive  and 
popular.  He  it  is  whose  eyes  possess 
"  such  a  fatal  power ;  "  they  are  always 
dark  —  not  "  fathomless,"  though  ;  that  is 
a  quality  always  belonging  to  young  ladies 
in  love,  and  sometimes  to  young  men  in 
a  similar  condition.  The  polished  vil- 
lain's orbs  are  always  either  "cold," 
"restless,"  or  "shifty.^*  He  is  dark  of 
hue  —  indeed,  often  he  is  styled  a  "bru- 
nette "  (which  is  a  bold  stroke  for  popular 
favor) ;  and  his  nostrils,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  must  always  be  descanted  upon ; 
certainly  they  do  "dilate "and  "quiver" 
a  good  deal  at  difiFerent  periods  in  the 
story.  Recognizing  his  deserved  popu- 
larity, the  illustrator  of  these  works  gen- 
erally presents  the  polished  villain  in  some 
striking  situation  on  the  first  page  of  the 
weekly  instalment.  Even  now  he  is 
scowhng  at  me  from  my  desk,  with  his 
clenched  fist  pressed  to  his  ''square** 
chin.  Judging  from  his  expansive  bosoms 
this  gentleman  should  be  possessed  of  all 
the  virtues  —  but  he  is  not.  Appearances 
are  deceitful.  Look  at  his  "tiny  feet,** 
and  at  once  you  recognize  the  polished 
villain.  Heartless  reprobates  always  have 
"tiny  feet"  in  stories  of  this  character, 
and  in  the  number  in  which  this  portrait 
is  given  it  appears  that  the  P.  V.  is  en- 
deavoring to  wed  the  poor  but  beauteous 
lady  who  figures  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Miss  Madeline  Redmth,  but  who  is 
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really  Lady  Ida  Somebody,  the  heiress  of 
two  millioa  sterling,  though  she  does  not 
know  it.  The  gentleman  appears  to  be 
on  the  point  of  success  when  the  instal- 
ment ends,  but  we  know  he  will  fail,  and 
that  Lady  Ida  Somebody  will  quickly  be- 
come Lady  Ida  Somebody  Else,  and  enjoy 
her  modest  competence  in  peace. 

To  be  successful  the  author  of  these 
romances  must  be  lavish  in  bestowing 
great  physical  charm  upon  his  characters, 
and  a  fe  w  words  may  not  be  amiss  as  to 
the  styles  that  are  chiefly  in  demand.  The 
salient  points  in  the  penny-dreadful  type 
of  manly  beauty  are  an  *•  enormous " 
chest,  and  a  very  small,  **  almost  femi- 
nine "  waist ;  the  head  also  must  be  small, 
but  always  marvellously  **  chiselled."  (It 
may  incidentally  be  mentioned  that  '*  close- 
clipped  "  hair  is  now  in  vogue  ;  flowing  and 
waving  locks  have  quite  gone  out.)  This 
dainty  cranium  is  always  " poised  "  upon 
a  thick  neck,  **  suggestive  of  herculean 
strength  ; "  the  features  are  intensely  clas- 
sic, and  the  chin  is  **  full."  The  hands  of 
this  delightful  being  (**  though  very  power- 
ful '^  are  white  and  small.  This  is  the  dark 
hero.  The  fair  type  of  paragon,  though 
possessing  a  chest  of  equal  dimensions, 
has  not  so  small  a  waist ;  he  it  is  who  does 
impossible  feats  on  mountains,  whilst  his 
swarthy  rival  mostly  "lolls  on  divans." 
The  fair  hero  (do  not  torget "  close-cropped 
yellow  curls  ")  laughs  a  good  deal  —  he  is 
a  sunny  creature,  and  therefore  he  must 
have  "superbly"  white  and  even  teeth. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  his  hands  should 
be  very  white,  as  he  shoots  a  good  deal 
"  when  the  wild  roses  are  in  bloom."  and 
does  the  gentlemanly  bucolic.  His  clothes 
are  "  rough  tweeds,"  and  he  always  wears 
gaiters  —  no,  not  always;  he  sometimes 
sports  knickerbockers  .and  stockings, 
which  calls  for  the  remark  that  his 
"limbs "(never  legs)  are  " shapely."  Al- 
though this  second  type  shines  best  in  the 
field,  or  in  those  strange  shooting-parties 
ia  which  he  joins,  he  is  not  half  bad  in 
the  drawing-room.  He  "dons"  what  is 
called  his  "faultless  dress  clothes,"  and 
succeeds  d  merveille  in  "turning  over" 
the  pale  heroine's  music,  but  he  never 
waltzes  quite  so  well  as  the  small-toed 
villain.  The  dancing  of  that  black  ^  visie 
gentleman  is  generally  of  the  voluptuous 
order,  and  is  well  worth  half  a  column; 
and  the  nearly  succumbing  heroine  always 
"  swoons  "  as  she  "  swims." 

Types  of  beauty  varv  almost  as  little  in 
women  as  in  men.  Tbere  is  the  simple 
innocent  country  maiden  who  lives  with 
ber  mother  in  a  thatched  cottage,  although 
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her  lineage  is  of  the  most  ancient  descrip- 
tion, and  has  Saladins,  and  Paladins,  and 
crusaders,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else 
mixed  up  in  it.  One  knows  that  she  is 
born  to  be  happy,  and  will  marry  great 
riches,  though  she  will  never  oecome 
titled.  By  some  strange  contradiction 
peeresses  must  be  always  "  peerless,"  and 
haughty,  and  dark,  and  the  country  maiden 
has  inevitably  "  flossy  "  golden  hair,  and  a 
complexion  all  roses  and  lilies.  To  live 
up  to  her  position  and  be  thoroughly  ac- 
ceptable she  must  laueh  a  good  deal  (dim- 
ples ad  lib,),  have  a  big  doe,  and  must 
disguise  the  beauty  of  her  "  slender  "  foot 
in  the  clumsiness  of  a  country- made  boi- 
fine  (" as  the  French  say  ").  In  costume 
this  giddy  creature  mostly  affects  "sim- 
ple "  cottons,  "eay  "  chintzes,  and  a  sash  ; 
her  large  straw  hat  is  always  either  carried 
in  her  hand  or  hanging  down  her  back. 
Then  there  is  the  other  sort,  the  tall, 
stately,  dark  beauty.  She  is  generally 
much  older  than  the  country  maiden, 
being  frequently  fully  twenty;  her  hair 
must  perforce  be  "  dusky,"  it  is  sometimes 
"raven,"  and  sometimes  "almost  blue." 
This  lady  is  generally  described  as  having 
a  "creamy"  skin,  and  is  always  pale, 
which  latter  fact  need  surprise  no  one 
who  reads  of  the  delicate  refreshment  she 
alone  partakes  of,  and  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  exercise  she  indulges  in.  No 
wonder,  poor  thing,  that  she  swoons  and 
faints  so  frequently  when  dancing  or  other- 
wise; the  marvel  is  that  she  is  able  to 
endure  the  hardships  she  undergoes  when 
the  inevitable  unworthy  suspicion  is  cast 
upon  her,  and  the  time  of  her  reversal 
arrives.  Her  waist  —  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  her  waist  was  forgotten, 
and  in  truth  it  is  so  small  that  it  might 
almost  be  omitted  entirely  —  is  of  the 
minutest  proportions  compatible  with  bare 
existence ;  it  can  "  easily  be  spanned  by 
the  hand,"  or  hands,  it  doesn't  matter 
which.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  her 
delicate  appetite.  Often  this  lady  has 
the  advantage  of  being  willowy  as  well. 
It  is  a  wonder  she  does  not  snap ;  probably 
she  will  some  day,  at  the  point  of  least 
resistance,  when  she  "  undulates,"  as  she 
is  reported  to  do  when  she  walks.  Her 
eyes  are  lustrous  and  soft,  but,  although 
sne  is  of  the  most  angelic  disposition, 
they  are  known  at  times  to  flash  such  fire 
upon  the  P.  V.  as  almost  to  wither  him. 

We  will  not  touch  upon  the  historic 
genius  or  the  wondrous  gift  of  song  that 
these  persecuted  willowy  ones  possess* 
for  that  is  beyond  our  power ;  but  we  must 
refer  to  them,  as  it  is  always  to  theprofes 
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sion  of  the  stag^e  or  the  coocert-room  that 
these  talented  ladies  turn  when  they  fiod 
themselves  cast  penniless  upon  the  world. 
It  is  needless  to  remark,  for  it  is  no  more 
than  should  be  expected  of  them,  that  they 
take  the  first  rank  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  have  known  the  daughter  of  a  duchess 
figure  as  a  ballet-dancer,  but  then  she  was 
stolen  when  young. 

As  might  be  anticipated  in  novels  of 
"real  life,"  as  these  romances  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors 
are  very  fine  and  dashing  fellows.  As  a 
rule  they  know  nothing  of  ship  or  barrack 
life,  but  that  does  not  matter;  their  uni- 
forms (which  they  have  been  known  to 
wear  at  an  elegant  and  idyllic  haymaking) 
are  just  as  effective  as  though  they  did. 
The  two  things  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  soldier  are  great  length  of 
limb  and  a  rectangularity  of  shoulder  that 
would  be  a  deformity  in  any  other  type  of 
human  being.  This  squareness  of  shoul- 
der must  be  insisted  on,  or  your  hero  is  no 
better  than  a  simple  volunteer.  This  an- 
gularity is  so  pronounced  that  the  heroine 
m  trying  moments  never  "  rests  her  head  " 
on  a  soldier's  shoulder,  but  always  **  buries 
her  face "  on  his  breast.  The  penny- 
dreadful  soldier,  too,  is  always  a  sort  of 
Ram  Lai ;  he  possesses  some  mysterious 
quality  that  enables  him  quite  successfully 
to  disregard  all  the  "  unities."  We  came 
across  one  bold  penny  warrior  the  other 
day  who  valiantly  foughf  the  Italians  at 
Salamanca;"  and  the  vagaries  of  Italian 
patriots  who  struggled  for  la  patria  "  un- 
der Garibaldi  "  are  almost  too  marvellous 
to  be  swallowed  by  the  greatest  glutton  for 
fiction,  unless  we  own  at  once  that  they 
are  one  and  all  esoteric  Buddhists. 

The  sailor  is  invariably  a  toothy  person 
—  that  is  to  say,  he  laughs  a  good  deal, 
and  when  not  laughing  has  always  a 
"sunny,  boyish"  smile  "imprinted"  on 
bis  face.  The  whiteness  of  his  "strong" 
teeth  is  always  descanted  upon,  and  we 
have  seen  them  seriously  described  as 
being  like  "blanched  almonds  in  a  brown 
cake."  Teeth  are  difficult  things  to  fit 
with  a  metaphor.  To  complete  the  por- 
trait of  a  sailor  it  must  always  be  said  that 
his  eyes,  whatever  their  color,  have  "  a  look 
of  the  sea  in  them,"  and  his  hair  must  never 
be  straight ;  he  would  be  no  true  sailor  if 
his  hair  did  not  curl.  N.B.  —  His  mother  is 
always  a  widow.  The  sailor,  too,  in  these 
delicious  romances  is  invariably  frank  and 
honest,  and  open  as  the  hand  with  which 
he  slaps  his  own  thigh  and  the  back  of  a 
friend.  This  honesty,  it  must  be  observed, 
is  more  especially  the  property  of  her  Maj- 
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esty*s  marine;  mere  merchant-service  sail- 
ors (if  deserving  of  the  name  at  all)  may 
swerve  a  little  from  the  path  of  virtue. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  "the 
captain  of  the  ship  "  (who  in  the  weekly 
illustration  never  wears  anything  but  a 
frock  coat  with  a  belt,  and  a  cap  with  a 
poke  to  it)  generally  has  a  taste  for  the 
abduction  of  damsels.  This  foible  sur- 
prises none  of  the  crew,  who  are  perhaps 
accustomed  to  it  from  a  long  series  of  voy- 
ages, for  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  merely 
an  amiable  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
skipper.  Such  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  infinite  main,  and  of  those 
wno  go  down  to  sea  in  ships,  had  the  tal- 
ented author  of  one  naval  story  recently 
published,  that  the  aforesaid  "captain  of 
the  ship  "  is  reported  during  a  storm  of 
unprecedented  force  and  violence  to  have 
"  raised,  with  steady  hand,  his  binnacle  to 
his  eye."  This  was  a  touch  of  genius  so 
much  appreciated  by  the  illustrator  as  to 
be  chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  first  half- 
page  picture  for  the  week.  In  this  the 
captain  stood  "on  the  bridge"  (it  was  a 
large,  full-rigged  ship)  enveloped  in  a 
sheet  of  foam  and  spray,  regarding  the 
immediate  onslaught  of  a  stupendous  bil- 
low through  his  binoculars.  For  the  sake 
of  probability  let  us  hope  this  was  also 
the  author's  intention.  Yet  this  gentle- 
man, for  all  his  dangers,  ended  well ;  he 
married  a  West-Indian  heiress  of  great 
beauty  and  infinite  accomplishments,  who 
had  followed  him  on  board  in  the  guise  of 
a  cabin  boy,  and  as  such  seems,  during  a 
long  voyage,  not  only  to  have  served,  but 
cooked,'  all  the  food  for  the  **  captain's 
cabin." 

There  remains  one  person  of  the  penny 
dreadful  still  to  be  spoken  of,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  characters  to 
the  penny-dreadful  author;  we  refer  to 
the  detective.  The  P.  D.  A.  (referred  to 
above)  knows  that  in  him  he  has  a  sure 
card  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  P.  D. 
reader.  This  thrilling  creature,  whose 
keen  intelligence  and  quick  perception  are 
never  deceived  except  occasionally  by 
the  dulness  of  faithful  landladies,  or  by 
the  stupidity  of  innocence  displayed  by  the 
heroine,  is  of  two  kinds.  He  may  be  the 
sallow-faced,  keen-featured,  clean-shaved 
—  these  distinguishing  qualities  always 
accompany  one  another  —  fellow  of  the 
Hawkshaw-the-detective  type,  whose  pro- 
fession is  only  to  be  recognized  by  the 
ostentatious  quietness  of  his  movements 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  winks  and 
blinks  his  eagle  eye  upon  one  and  all  ia 
his    company.    We  forget,  though,  this 
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nervous  type  has  quick,  fidgety  motions  of 
his  fingers,  which  ''display  the  restless  en- 
ergy olhis  character;  "  sometimes  in  mo- 
ments of  bitter  disappointment — such  as 
the  safe  escape  of  the  murderer  whom  he 
has  tracked  up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
Monument  —  he  has  been  known  to  "  bite  " 
(or  **gnaw")  his  nether  lip,  while  he  sup- 
presses all  other  si^ns  of  emotion.  This 
sallow-faced  type  is  the  one  invariably 
employed  when  it  is  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  terrible  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle towards  the  climax  of  the  story,  when 
the  defeated  and  of  course  detected  villain 
is  entrapped  at  last,  and  bound  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  hands  of  justice  (unless  he 
takes  poison,  as  he  generally  does,  to 
avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  so  gentlemanly 
a  murderer  being  tried  and  hanged)  by  the 
patience,  cunning,  and,  ultimately,  phys- 
ical strength  of  Sallow-face.  This  type 
of  detective  never  jokes,  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  comic ;  all  the  funniness  has 
to  be  done  by  the  other  sort. 

The  second  and  only  other  style  of  detec- 
tive is  the  red-faced,  jocular,  check-trou- 
sered species.  He  **  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  well-to-do  farmer;"  and,  indeed,  his 
tastes  are  alwavs  bucolic,  or  at  least  horti- 
cultural. But  for  all  his  seeming  frankness 
and  geniality,  he  is  a  very  insidious  char- 
acter, and  the  forger  of  certificates  or  the 
purloiner  of  diamonds  had  indeed  better 
beware  when  once  old  Redgum  is  on  his 
track.  He  has  an  easy  and  most  fascinat- 
ing manner  of  dropping  into  the  most  famil- 
iar conversation  with  people  on  strictly 
private  affairs,  and  he  has  a  very  tak- 
ing way  with  housekeepers.  He  is  lavish 
of  half-crowns  with  grooms,  and  of  kisses 
with  country  housemaids,  and  often  wins 
his  way  to  mysteries  by  his  smile  and 
back-slapping  when  Sallow-face's  hook- 
nose would  instantly  create  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Redgum,  too,  has  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  dialect,  and  is  one  day  a 
blufiE  Yorkshireman,  the  next  a  dry  and 
humorous  Scot,  and  then  a  genial  brogue- 
commanding  Paddy.  A  word  of  warning 
to  the  ambitious  amateur  may  here  be 
given  :  never  try  to  invent  another  type 
of  detective,  for  it  would  not  be  accepted, 
and  your  work  would  be  stamped  as  unreal. 

We  ought  not,  considering  how  faith- 
fully he  does  his  duty,  to  forget  the  hero- 
ine^ dog,  which  accompanies  her  to  her 
tiny  lodging  when  she  is  reduced  from 
aflSuence  to  the  direst  penury.  He  shows 
bis  wonderful  instinct,  not  only  by  saving 
the  wavy-haired  Jiero  from  a  watery  grave, 
but  by  demonstrating  in  the  most  uncom- 
promising manner  the  utmost  distaste  for 
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one  who  is  apparently  *'  the  most  perfect 
gentleman"  —  always,  be  it  well  under- 
stood, in  varnished  boots;  indeed,  the 
P.D.A.'s  idea  of  gentleman  is  always 
expressed  by  polish — shoe-polish.  We 
would  willingly  linger  over  the  many  no- 
ble qualities  of  the  beast  under  notice,  but 
he  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to 
describe  him.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  dog 
is  always  a  **  hound,"  is  always  faithful, 
and  nearly  always  "tawny."  He  must  be 
"huge,"  and  the  heroine,  if  she  be  of 
the  fair-haired,  chintz,  or  cheap-mourning 
species,  is  constantly  kneeline  on  the 
floor,  and  has  her  arm  round  nis  neck. 
The  tall,  blue-haired  heroine  cannot  be  so 
childish ;  the  expression  of  her  emotions 
is  much  more  traeic,  and  consists  in  hav- 
ing a  skin  of  "pale  ivory,"  in  her  hairpins 
coming  out,  and  in  "clinching"  her  white 
hands.  To  finish  with  the  dog,  whose 
name  is  Leo  if  the  hero  does  not  happen 
to  be  called  the  same,  his  ears  are  of  vel- 
vet, he  has  most  expressive  eyes,  and  is 
of  the  utmost  value  for  the  heroine  to 
confess  her  love  to,  quite  aloud,  and  to  be 
overheard  by  the  secreted  and  ardent 
Cyril.  He  has  many  confidences  whis- 
pered into  his  "soft"  ear,  and  notwith- 
standing his  faithfulness  these  confessions 
always  seem  to  become  known  to  the  right 
person. 

On  the  whole,  innovations  are  resented 
by  the  P.  D.  R.,  but  we  observe  that  one- 
armed  men  have  been  very  popular  of  late 
in  penny  fiction,  but  then  the  odd  limb 
is  of  supernatural  strength,  and  can 
"snatch  her"  (the  usual  she)  out  of  the 
most  imminent  peril  like  winking,  so  that 
after  all  a  second  member  would  be  almost 
superfluous.  There  is  much  pathos  always 
expended  on  the  way  in  which  "  the  empty 
sleeve"  is  pinned  upon  the  stalwart, 
heroic,  herculean"  (it  is  all  these)  chest, 
and  an  interesting  passage  given  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  soldier  in  question 
lost  his  "sword  arm ; "  which  arm,  by  the 
bye,  must  have  been  the  left  one,  as  the 
maimed  hero  generally  dances  a  great 
deal,  and  "encircles  her  slender  waist" 
with  the  one  —  presumably  the  right  — 
which  remains.  One-legged  men  are  not 
so  popular,  probably  because  to  loop  up 
one  empty  trouser  and  hitch  it  to  his 
waistcoat  would  not  sound  so  romantic. 
Besides,  one-legged  men  are  always  ras- 
cals who  have  received  this  punishment 
as  a  "  judgment "  for  their  many  crimes, 
and  are  doomed  to  hop  and  hobble  through 
all  the  last  chapters  of  the  story  as  some 
slight  retribution  required  by  the  penny- 
dreadful  sense  of  poetic  justice. 
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There  are  many  other  well-known  and 
unvarying  species  we  might  speak  of  had 
we  the  necessary  space.  The  gipsy  is  a 
sure  card,  with  her  "elf-locks  and  mys- 
tery, and  the  pedlar  and  the  always  excel- 
lent cheap-jack;  the  tattoocr  might  be 
referred  to,  for  he  is  a  person  of  impor- 
tance, but  his  work  has  generally  been 
done  years  before  the  action  of  the  story, 
and  he  is  only  mentioned  in  a  general  way 
—  at  least  he  only  appears  in  the  prologue. 
Then  there  is  the  lawyer  who  rubs  his 
hands,  the  "dear  old  housekeeper,"  the 
buttons  (a  comic  boy),  and  the  family  cook. 
The  doctor  might  be  descanted  upon,  or 
the  typical  tradesman  —  a  poor  creature 
this,  and  much  looked  down  upon  by  au- 
thor and  reader  alike;  perhaps  we  mav 
some  other  time ;  we  know  them  well,  and, 
bless  you,  they  won't  change. 


From  The  Snppl^ment  Litt^raire  du  Figaro. 
THE  FUTURE  ACTORS    IN  THE  REVOLU- 
TION, IN   1789. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.   E.  W.   LATIMER. 

Buonaparte,  in  1789,  is  twenty.  He 
is  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  in  this 
year  is  employed  in  Corsica.  He  is  a 
small,  thin  young  man,  with  a  handsome 
face,  but  pale  and  without  much  expres- 
sion. He  wears  his  hair  long,  without 
powder,  and  tied  behind  with  a  piece  of 
black  ribbon.  His  eyes  have  a  fixed  ex- 
pression which  makes  those  at  whom  he 
looks  steadily  uneasy,  and  he  often  puts 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  is  very 
careless  about  his  appearance,  and  is  even 
astonishingly  dirty  for  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  His  superiors  do  not  think 
much  of  his  future  prospects.  They  say 
openly  that  they  do  not  think  he  is  a  man 
who  will  make  for  himself  a  career. 

MiRABEAU  is  well  known,  in  1789,  as  a 
fast  man,  and  also  as  a  man  of  political 
aspirations.  He  is  forty  and  looks  his 
age.  Though  he  is  stout  and  ugly  and 
pitted  with  small-pox,  he  appears  to  be 
irresistible  in  the  character  of  Don  Juan. 
His  charm  lies  probably  in  the  beauty  of 
his  voice  and  the  marvellous  brilliancy 
of  his  eyes.  People  talk  about  his  love- 
scrapes,  his  imprisonment  at  Vincennes, 
his  secret  mission  to  Prussia,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  Minister  Calonne,  and  of  the 
advanced  ideas  that  it  is  understood  he 
entertains.  He  is  nevertheless  exces- 
sively aristocratic,  and  has  great  contempt 
for  the  middle  classes,  whose  idol  he  will 
shortly  become. 


Lazarb  Hoche,  the  future  general  of 
the  Republic,  who  had  he  lived  would 
have  been  the  rival  of  Buonaparte,  was 
born  in  1768  at  Versailles.  His  mother 
was  an  apple-woman.  He  is  now  sergeant 
in  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  and  spends  his 
spare  time  in  embroidering  waistcoats  in 
silk  and  gold.  He  is  a  handsome  fellow, 
tall,  well-formed,  gay,  and  pleasure-loving, 
with  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  for  his 
class,  and  with  great  natural  ability. 

Marceau  is  a  year  younger  than 
Hoche,  a  volunteer  private,  very  pretty, 
with  a  girlish  face,  and  very  polite  man- 
ners. He  is  the  son  of  a  law-officer  under 
government,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
upper  bourgeoisie.  It  is  thought  that  if  he 
finds  a  patron  he  may  rise  to  oe  an  officer. 

Kleber,  who  succeeded  Buonaparte  in 
^gyP^  is  thirty-six,  the  son  of  a  poor 
mason,  and  seems  born  to  ill-luck.  He 
was  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  but  despairing  of  pro- 
motion changed  into  that  of  France.  In 
1789  he  is  inspector  of  the  works  at  Bel- 
fort.  He  is  handsome,  and  he  has  excel- 
lent manners.  No  one  would  suspect  him 
of  being  a  mason *s  son. 

Augereau  (marshal  of  France  and 
Duke  de  Castiglione)  is  the  son  of  a  mason 
like  Kleber,  and  of  a  fruit-woman  like 
Hoche.  He  is  a  private  soldier,  illiterate, 
and  with  no  manners.  He  is  believed  to 
have  no  chance  of  promotion  at  all. 

MOREAU  (the  other  rival  of  Napoleon) 
has  a  father  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  he 
himself,  in  1789,  is  in  a  law-office  at 
Rennes.  He  is  twenty-six,  a  pleasant- 
looking,  rather  gallant  young  man,  said  to 
be  very  brave.  But  then  what  chance 
has  he,  as  a  provincial  lawyer,  of  much 
advancement  in  the  world  ? 

PiCHEGRU  (rose  to  be  a  Republican 
general  and  died  in  prison  after  conspir- 
ing against  Buonaparte)  was  once  a  monk, 
and  has  been  a  professor  of  mathematics. 
They  say  he  taught  Buonaparte,  but  that 
has  never  been  proved.  He  was  also  once 
a  sergeant  of  artillery.  In  this  grade  he 
served  in  America,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy.  He  now  lives 
at  Besangon.  He  is  a  robust  man  of 
two-and-thirty,  with  an  energetic  expres- 
sion of  face,  but  his  manners  retain  a  good 
deal  of  the  monk. 

Carnot  (member  of  the  Directory; 
grandfather  of  the  president)  is  forty-six 
in  1789,  and  a  captain  of  engineers.  He 
was  born  at  Nolay,  of  a  well-tondo  family 
that  may  possibly  have  been  noble.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  kiag*s 
army,  but  not  a  brilliant  man. 
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Robespierre  called  himself  in  1789 
M.  de  Robespierre,  but  notwithstanding 
the  particle,  he  is  not  really  a  gentleman, 
which  greatly  annoys  him.  He  is  son  of 
a  barrister  in  Artois,  and  is  himself  a 
lawyer  of  some  distinction.  He  is  thirty, 
but  is  one  of  those  men  who  look  old 
when  they  are  young,  and  youug  when 
they  are  old.  His  manners  are  those  of 
the  wealthy  provincial  middle-class,  po- 
lite, reserved,  and  easy,  rather  than  other- 
wise. His  forehead  recedes,  his  look  is 
mild,  his  profile  irregular,  his  hands  very 
white.  M.  de  Robespierre  is  not  a  man 
to  attract  or  to  bestow  sympathy,  but  he 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  find  nothing  to  reproach  him  with 
but  his  inordinate  vanitv.  They  say  he 
is  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  charac- 
ter, and  he  is  a  great  enthusiast  for  the 
teachings  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  No 
man  has  more  often  on  his  lips  the  words 
"nature,"  '*man  of  feeling," and  "an  old 
man  of  generous  sentiments." 

D ANTON  is  the  same  age  as  Robes- 
pierre, but  how  different  a  man  I  He  is 
a  tall,  stout  fellow,  with  a  commonplace 
face,  a  tiger's  head,  a  hyena's  look,  a  dia- 
bolical smile,  but  he  is  gay,  lovable,  a 
grumbler,  violent,  slanderous,  given  to 
flattery  —  in  short,  an  irresistible  mass  of 
contradictions,  like  Mirabeau.  His  man- 
ners are  vulgar,  though  he  is  not  the  first 
of  his  family  to  rise  above  obscurity.  In 
1789  he  signs  himself  D'Anton,  and  is 
advocate  to  the  king's  council,  which 
brings  him  into  relations  with  the  court. 
The  king  knows  him  very  well,  and  rather 
relishes  his  conversation. 

Marat  was  born  in  1744  of  strict  Cal- 
vinist  parents  ;  he  is,  in  1789,  a  doctor,  a 
druggist,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon.  He  be- 
longs to  the  household  of  the  Count 
d' Artois.  He  is  much  in  advance  of  the 
other  heroes  of  the  Revolution  as  yet  in 
his  opinions,  and  is  about  to  publish  in  a 
few  days  a  new  newspaper  which  will 
hereafter  make  some  noise  in  the  world 
as  L'Ami  du  Peuple.  He  is  a  thin,  pale 
man,  very  ugly,  and  looks  like  an  angry 
old  woman.  He  is  a  distinguished  sa- 
vant^ and  well  known  as  such  in  Europe. 
He  visits  some  of  the  best  people  in  Paris, 
and  has  had  some  success  at  court,  thanks 
to  his  relations  with  women. 

FouQUiER  TiNVlLLE  (the  public  prose- 
cutor under  the  Terror)  is  now  an  ex-pub- 
lic prosecutor,  a  great  friend  of  Danton. 
He  is  a  man  difficult  to  get  on  with,  full 
of  envy,  and  already  far  advanced  in  his 

Colitical  views.    Having  ruined  himself, 
e  is  trying  to  live  by  his  pen,  and  ad- 


dresses verses  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  does 
not  read  them.  He  has  a  bullet  head, 
lanky  black  hair,  a  narrow  forehead, 
round  eyes,  that  change  their  color  with 
his  feelings,  a  full  face  pitted  with  small- 
pox, heavy  limbs,  and  is  above  the  usual 
height.  The  horrid  wretch  now  signs 
himself  Fouquier  de  Tinville. 

Carrier  (afterwards  distinguished  bv 
his  atrocities  at  Nantes)  was  born  in  1750, 
at  Chantal,  where  he  is  now  public  pros- 
ecutor. He  is  a  good  man  of  business, 
said  to  be  mild,  kind-hearted,  and  very 
charitable. 

Sieves  (subsequently  the  author  of 
several  constitutions-  and  member  of  the 
Directory)  is  now  vicar-general  at  Chartres. 
He  has  a  clear,  shrewd  mind,  not  inclin- 
ing to  extremes.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
world  and  often  very  agreeable.    Born  in 

1736. 

Cambaceres  (ten  years  later  second 
consul  of  France)  is  tnis  year  counsellor 
in  one  of  the  law  courts  of  Montpellier. 
He  is  twenty-five  years  old  and  belongs 
to  one  of  the  best  families  in  southern 
France.  He  has  much  legal  knowledge, 
is  very  amiable,  has  the  best  social  rela- 
tions, has  a  certain  majesty  about  him, 
and  is  very  benevolent.  He  is  a  great 
epicure,  and  has  himself  made  some  excel- 
lent recipes  for  cooking  popular  southern 
dishes ;  especially  a  device  for  rendering 
the  brandarde  of  cod-fish  more  succulent 
by  mixing  it  with  cream.  He  is  very  gal- 
lant to  the  ladies,  but  it  is  said  he  cares 
little  about  them  in  reality. 

M.  le  Marquis  Motier  de  Lafay- 
ette belongs  to  a  noble  family  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  is  very  popular  among  those 
who  have  adopted  the  new  ideas.  He  has 
fought  through  the  war  in  America,  and 
has  been  chosen,  in  1787,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables.  The  court 
detests  him,  and  he  does  not  like  the 
court.  He  is  in  all  respects  a  gentleman, 
slender,  elegant,  with  anxiously  polite 
manners,  though  frigid,  and  occasionally 
not  self-possessed.  Though  a  very  brave 
soldier,  he  looks  as  little  like  one  as  a  man 
can  do.  He  is  now  thirty-two,  but  his  air 
is  exceedingly  juvenile.  His  large  eyes 
have  very  little  expression,  and  he  dresses 
almost  with  the  care  of  a  woman,  though 
he  affects  to  adopt  the  new  ideas  in  cos- 
tume as  in  other  things. 

B ARRAS  (the  future  head  of  the  Direc- 
tory) was  born  in  1755  of  a  very  ancient 
and  noble  family.  His  style  and  address 
in  1789  are  M.  le  Comte  Paul  de  Barras. 
He  has  served  as  an  officer  in  India,  and 
fought   bravely   at    Pondichery.    He 
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living  a  very  dissipated  life  in  Paris,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  worst  rouis  of 
the  capital.  With  all  that  he  has  a  taste 
for  men  of  letters,  and  dabbles  a  little  in 
philosophy. 

Saint  Just  (who  five  years  later  will 
die  with  his  colleague  Robespierre)  is  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  is  barely  twenty, 
and  has  just  left  college.  Greek  and  Ro- 
man heroes  have  turned  his  brain.  He 
dreams  about  Harmodiusand  Aristogiton. 
He  weeps  for  the  deaths  of  the  two 
Gracchi. 

Talleyrand  (called  in  1789  M.  TE- 
veque  d*Autun)  is  of  the  illustrous  family 
of  Talleyrand-P^rigord.  He  is  now  forty- 
five.  There  are  few  prelates  so  worlcHy. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  house,  entitled 
to  all  the  family  honors,  but  was  set  aside, 
and  forced  into  the  Church,  because  he  was 
crippled.  M.  d'Autun  does  not  like  free- 
thinkers, but  he  shares  in  their  ideas. 
Some  say  he  is  more  of  an  atheist  than 
Diderot.  He  has  already  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  wit.  His  face  is  colorless,  his 
eyes  keen,  and  his  voice  deep  and  strong 
He  never  looks  sad,  but  he  never  laughs, 
which  is  embarrassing  to  some  men.  He 
seldom  smiles,  and  if  he  does  his  smile  is 
barely  perceptible.  He  likes  women,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  owning  it,  but  his 
conduct  and  behavior,  whatever  they  may 
be,  wear  the  mantle  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity. As  yet  not  many  of  his  sayings  are 
in  circulation.  Here  is  one,  however, 
which  is  much  quoted,  and  which  is  now 
forgotten.  "  Monseigneur,"  said  a  lady  to 
him,  "do  you  think  that  Voltaire  is  in  the 
Infernal  Regions?"  "No,  madam,  I  do 
not,"  replied  Talleyrand.  "  If  the  Lord 
wanted  to  punish  him  he  would  have 
placed  him  where  he  could  behold  the 
choirs  of  angels,  —  I  knew  the  old  rascal 
—  he  would  have  been  bursting  with  envy 
through  all  eternity." 

Hebert  (the  meanest  wretch  among 
the  leading  Jacobins),  is  in  1789  a  poor 
devil  strolling  about  town,  endeavoring 
to  pick  up  a  living.  Some  one  told  me 
he  had  been  a  ticket-taker  at  a  theatre, 
a  street  regulator  of  footmen  at  the  play- 
house doors,  a  man  who  let  down  the 
steps  of  carriages.  He  is  frightfully  ugly, 
gloomy,  insolent,  and  so  absent-minded 
that  as  he  walks  he  knocks  up  against 
the  walls.  He  was  born  in  Alengon  of  a 
pauper  family,  and  has  come  up  to  Paris 
to  seek  his  fortune.  His  name  is  Jacques 
R^n^  Hubert.  He  can  barely  read  and 
write,  yet  he  has  the  idea  of  setting  up 
a  newspaper.  This  paper  will  soon  ap- 
pear.    Hubert  has  got  a  title  for  it  in 


his  head ;  and  that  title  is  l^e  Phre  Dw- 
chine, 

Anacharsis  Clootz.  This  singular 
personage  first  made  his  appearance  in 
Parisian  drawing-rooms  in  1789.  He  is 
by  birth  a  Prussian,  and  is  a  FreDchmaa 
by  adoption,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world 
from  conviction,  a  man  who  believes  nei- 
ther in  God,  nor  fatherland,  nor  family, 
nor  the  rights  of  property,  though  he  has 
an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres, 
and  is  considered  not  to  be  very  charita- 
ble in  practice.  He  is  a  baron,  but  has 
renounced  his  title.  He  would  rather  have 
been  born  a  shoemaker.  Is  he  sincere^ 
you  ask?  Well,  possibly.  But  there  is 
no  question  that  his  particular  ideas  are 
not  the  current  ideas  of  1789.  He  wants 
not  to  reform,  but  to  destroy.  The  world 
seems  to  him  to  need  reconstructing  from 
the  beginning.  A  gipsy  woman  once  told 
him  that  he  would  be  beheaded. 

COLLOT  d'Herbois  (a  leading  dema- 
gogue during  the  Reign  of  Terror)  is  in 
1789  known  in  the  provinces  as  a  wan- 
dering actor,  whose  life  resembles  that  of 
the  personages  in  a  farce.  He  is  a 
wretched  actor,  and  is  often  hissed,  which 
has  inspired  him  with  hatred  for  the  hu- 
man race.  When  missiles  are  fiung  at 
him  he  has  been  heard  to  exclaim,  **  Some 
day  I  will  make  the  world  pop  like  a 
roasted  chestnut! " 

Camille  Desmoulins  (the  future  ora- 
tor of  the  Palais  Royal)  is  the  son  of  a 
magistrate,  a  lawyer  himself,  and  well  re- 
ceived in  society.  He  is  a  splendid  horse- 
man, a  brilliant  talker,  ambitious,  and  full 
of  sympathy. 

Charlotte  Corday  in  1789  is  a  very 
young  girl.  She  lives  in  Rouen,  and  her 
ancestor  was  the  great  Corneille.  She  is 
a  miracle  of  beauty,  and  nervous  to  the 
point  of  hysteria.  Young  as  she  is,  she 
is  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  makes  her  friends  miser- 
able by  her  eccentric  opinions,  her  family 
being  Catholic  and  devoted  to  royalty. 

Madame  Roland  is  already  a  political 
blue-stocking.  She  lives  in  Lyons  with 
her  husband,  M.  Roland  de  la  Plati^e, 
inspector-general  of  commerce. 

Theroigne  dE  Mericourt  (hereafter 
to  be  Goddess  of  Reason)  is  from  the 
city  of  Lifege,  very  pretty  and  very  light- 
minded.  She  is  said  to  be  good-natured. 
She  is  only  twenty,  and  is  already  classed 
among  women  who  have  lost  their  virtue. 

Cathelineau  (the  leader  of  the  Vcn- 
d^ans)  is  a  weaver,  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  very  pious. 

Stofflet  (his  colleague)  is  gamekeeper 
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to  the  Marquis  of  Maul^vrier.  He  was 
once  a  soldier,  and  is  now  thirty-eight. 
He  is  obstinate  and  ambitious,  and  is  said 
to  aspire  above  his  humble  sphere.  Peo- 
ple say  that  if  trouble  breaks  out  he  is 
likely  to  take  sides  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king. 

Georges  Cadouoal  (the  Vend^an 
leader  put  to  death  b^  Napoleon)  is  just 
out  of  college.  He  is  a  stout  fellow  of 
twenty,  ruddy,  moon-faced,  with  soft,  gen- 
tle eyes,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  the  voice  of 
a  young  woman.  He  lives  near  Auray, 
and  loves  to  wrestle  with  the  village  Her- 
culeses,  and  can  almost  always  throw 
them.  He  can  also  with  one  hand  hold  a 
cart  motionless  in  spite  of  the  e£Eorts  of 
two  horses.  He  is  the  son  of  a  country 
farmer,  and  has  been  well  taught,  but 
knows  nothing  of  life.  Young  girls  admire 
him,  for  among  so  primitive  a  people  as 
the  Bretons,  nothing  is  so  attractive  as 
strength,  but  Cadoudal  is  as  pious  as 
Cathelineau.  He  is  kindly  and  generous, 
a  type  of  honor  and  benevolence.  It  is 
said  of  him,  He  is  terribly  strong,  but  he 
would  not  harm  a  fly. 

The  other  Vend^an  leaders  are,  in  1789, 
quiet  country  gentlemen. 

Simon  Boubee. 


From  Chamber^  Joamal. 
OVERLAND  TO  INDIA   IN  1789  AND  1889. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  thing  for 
novelists  to  seek  material  for  their  pens 
in  depicting  the  marvels  and  wonders  of 
which  the  year  1900  A.D.  will  be  the  wit- 
ness. The  pen  of  Lytton  has  described 
for  us  the  ** coming  race;"  and  other 
writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
picturing  the  circumstances  by  which  that 
remarkable  people  will  be  environed.  Sub- 
marine vessels,  self-steering  air-wagons, 
the  utilization  of  the  central  fire,  are  only 
some  among  the  many  marvels  which  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  will,  according 
to  them,  employ  as  every-day  mediums. 
It  is  not,  however,  our  present  purpose  to 
add  to  these  annals  of  prophetic  fiction ; 
but  to  go  back  in  spirit,  and  see  some  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  our  forefathers 
even  a  short  hundred  years  ago. 

A  weekly  mail,  and,  in  an  emergency, 
the  cable,  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  us, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  India  is 
reallv  four  thousand  miles  away;  while, 
thauKs  to  Indian  Museums  and  Colonial 
Exhibitions,  it  is  no  longer  to  us  the  land  of 
marvel  that  it  was  to  our  forefathers.    In 


a  general  way  we  know  and  realize  that 
Columbus,  Cabot,  Magellan,  and  Drake 
found  travelling  no  very  easy  thing;  but 
they  are  out  of  our  spnere  and  age,  and 
we  cannot  fancy  ourselves  in  any  way  like 
them.  India  of  to-day  is  a  thing  that  we 
understand.  It  is  a  little  out  of  the  way; 
but  one  can  take  a  return  ticket  to  it  as 
one  would  from  Baker  Street  to  Gower 
Street,  spend  six  weeks  upon  its  shores, 
and  return  home  to  keep  an  engagement 
not  quite  three  months  old.  It  is  a  little 
pleasure-trip  in  which  one  experiences  in 
reality  little  more  discomfort  than  would 
be  one's  lot  in  a  journey  to  Switzerland. 
The  traveller  can  time  himself  to  a  minute. 
Sixty  hours  to  Brindisi,  three  days  to 
Alexandria,  ten  days  from  there,  and  the 
journey  to  Bombay  is  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Such  is  the  overland  route  of  to-day; 
but  such  was  not  the  overland  route  of 
1789.  In  that  year.  Major  John  Ta)'lor  of 
the  Bombay  establishment,  partly  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  and  partly  on  behalf  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company,  decided, 
as  the  sea-route  vid  the  Cape  was  ineligi- 
ble at  that  season,  to  proceed  to  India  by 
an  overland  journey,  vid  the  Tyrol,  Ven- 
ice, Scanderoon,  Aleppo,  the  Great  Desert 
to  Bassorah,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  His 
companions  in  this  most  arduous  under- 
taking were  Mr.  Blackader,  also  of  the 
Company's  service,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
intended  only  to  proceed  as  far  as  Venice, 
but  who  eventually  elected  to  follow  her 
husband  to  India.  The  first  and  most 
necessary  item  of  the  outfit  required  for 
the  journey,  and  upon  the  worth  of  which 
the  major  lays  great  stress,  was  a  strong 
travellinff-coach,  completely  fitted  up.  To 
us  of  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  unless  one  takes  for 
a  model  that  famous  carriage  of  the  first 
Napoleon  which  was  so  familiar  an  object 
to  our  young  eyes  in  the  show-rooms  of 
Madame  Tussaud.  To  this,  besides  the 
necessary  changes  of  linen,  were  added 
two  pairs  of  pistols  and  a  gun  "  with  the 
necessary  apparatus ;  "  portable  soup,  tea, 
a  medicine-chest;  some  maps  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  were  to  pass,  a 
compass,  a  spyglass,  a  sextant,  and  some 
phosphorus  matches.  Two  servants  ac- 
companied the  party  —  one  a  native  of 
Bengal,  and  the  other  a  European,  who 
could  talk  both  French  and  German. 

A  start  was  made  from  London  at  10 
A.M.  on  the  22d  of  August,  1789,  and  Os- 
tend  was  reached  in  twenty-eight  hours. 
Fast  coach-travelling  leaves  little  time  for 
observation  of  scenery  or  people ;  but  ia 
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the  major's  notebook  we  find  remarks 
upon  the  different  places  at  which  they 
stopped,  which  read  strangely  now.  The 
approach  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  described 
as  ** unspeakably  bad;*'  at  Cologne  the 
accommodation  seemed  tolerable;  but 
the  travellers  were  detained  there  all 
night,  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed 
immediately  after  their  arrival,  and  were 
not  opened  till  next  morning ;  they  there- 
fore slept  all  night  in  their  coach,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  start  at  an  early  hour  next 
morning.  Nassau  is  **  poor  and  ill  built ; " 
while  near  it  are  described  the  hot  springs 
of  "Embs,"  which,  however,  "were  not 
much  frequented,"  as  the  more  fashionable 
attractions  of  Spa  drew  away  all  but  those 
whose  slender  purses  made  the  last  place 
inaccessible.  At  Worms  they  were  again 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  coach  during  heavy 
rain.  Incidents  such  as  fording  rivers, 
passing  dangerous  mountain  defiles  with 
a  wall  on  one  side  and  a  precipitous  gulf 
on  the  other,  are  common.  Although  they 
make  light  of  the  bad  accommodation  and 
food  they  meet  with,  they  complain  bitterly 
of  the  bad  roads,  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
drivers,  and  of  the  want  of  post-horses. 
At  almost  every  town  they  lost  time  wait- 
ing for  relays  of  horses,  and  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  extortion  and  insolence  of  the 
postmasters.  For  two  days  they  travelled 
behind  the  carriage  and  suite  of  the  Polish 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  who  of  course 
monopolized  all  the  fresh  post-horses,  and 
left  behind  him  his  jaded  cattle  for  Major 
Taylor's  use.  At  Trent,  to  avoid  this,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  thus  got  ahead  of 
the  ambassador,  and  reached  Venice 
twenty-four  hours  before  him.  The  total 
distance  from  London  to  Venice  (ten  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  miles)  was  accomplished 
in  seventeen  days,  and  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  three  shill- 
lings  and  sixpence. 

In  the  city  of  the  doges  the  party  was 
detained  from  the  8th  until  the  17th  of 
September  before  they  could  secure  a  ves- 
sel to  proceed  down  the  Adriatic.  How- 
ever, after  many  wearying  delays,  they 
embarked  in  a  small  brig,  whose  master 
agreed  to  conduct  them  in  safety  to  Cy- 
prus, the  passengers  finding  themselves 
in  everything  save  water,  fuel,  and  fire; 
and  to  defray  their  passage  they  were  to 
pay  the  captain  the  sum  of  seventy-one 
pounds  and  tenpence,  and  further  to  make 
him  a  present  according  to  their  generos- 
ity and  to  the  attention  they  received  on 
board  his  ship.  That  the  comfort  and 
speed  of  the  journey  were  not  great,  we 
may    infer    from    the    earnestness    with 


which  Major  Taylor  urges  his  friends 
never,  in  a  like  emergency,  to  engage  with 
a  Slavonian.  Here,  enraged  with  these 
needless  delays,  they  attempted  to  leave 
the  ship  and  to  engage  with  another. 
This  plan  the  captain  attempted  to  frus- 
trate by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  disem- 
bark. However,  this  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  Zante  was  quitted  on  the  14th 
of  November,  an  English  vessel  boond 
for  the  Levant  having  opportunely  made 
its  appearance ;  and  the  party  landed  at 
Scanderoon  on  the  28th.  From  here  they 
rode  to  Antioch  under  the  protection  of 
parties  of  Turkish  soldiers  placed  along 
the  route  to  protect  travellers  from  the 
extortions  of  various  neighboring  pashas ; 
and  they  entered  into  that  ancient  strong- 
hold of  Christianity  after  two  days'  jour- 
ney. Of  the  inhospitality  and  hostility  of 
the  Antiocheans,  'Major  Taylor  speaks 
bitterly ;  and  when  they  finally  got  away, 
the  party,  by  the  advice  ot  a  friendly 
Armenian,  walked  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  to  avoid  wounding  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  natives,  who  would  not  allow  to 
Europeans  the  dignity  of  mounting  on 
horseback  within  their  gates. 

From  Antioch,  their  way  led  to  Aleppo 
—  which  our  traveller  enthusiastically  de- 
scribes as  a  fiower-surrounded  city  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  a  desert  —  ana  thence 
to  Bassorah  across  the  Great  Desert 
Major  Taylor  engaged  a  caravan  for  his 
party  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence, 
by  which  they  were  allowed  fourteen 
camels  for  the  tents,  baggage,  etc.,  besides 
those  for  their  own  riding.  Thanks  to  the 
intelligence  of  their  escort,  the  usual 
troubles  to  be  expected  from  hostile  sheiks 
were  avoided  or  compromised  by  pres- 
ents ;  and  after  thirty  days'  march  and 
the  endurance  of  many  discomforts  and 
privations,  they  entered  Bassorah.  Here 
they  rejoiced  to  see  the  British  flag  flying 
over  the  house  of  the  resident,  who  re- 
ceived them  cordially.  The  comforts  they 
here  enjoyed,  the  fruit  which  abounds  in 
that  district,  appeared  to  them,  after  their 
many  and  arduous  trials,  the  height  of 
luxury.  On  the  whole,  their  journey 
through  the  desert  was  a  quick  one ;  for, 
though  Major  Taylor  allows  that,  mounted 
on  a  dromedary  like  his  Arab  guide,  and 
travelling  express  with  no  encumbrances 
of. tent  or  baggage,  a  man  may  cross  the 
desert  in  thirteen  days,  yet  he  judges  that 
few  Europeans  could  stand  the  fatigue 
and  exposure. 

At  Bassorah  they  were  not  exposed  to 
any  needless  delay,  for  the   cruiser   In- 
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trepid,  belonging  to  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company,  was  fortunately  in  the 
bay ;  so  the  party  promptly  embarked  for 
Bombay,  and,  after  one  or  two  contre- 
tetnps^  reached  their  destination,  after  a 
passage  of  twenty-one  days,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1790;  thus  making  a  total  of 
one  hunared  and  eighty-six  days  from  Lon- 
don. The  entire  cost  of  this  journey  for 
the  three  travellers  and  their  two  servants 
was  thirteen  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
eighteen  shillings  and  threepence. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  what  our 
great-grandfathers  underwent  who  tried 
the  overland  route  to  India  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  and  on  the  whole.  Major 
Taylor  and  his  party  were  very  fortunate. 
Five  years  previously,  a  party  of  gentle- 
men had  essayed  to  return  from  India  by 
this  Bassorah  route,  and  on  their  arrival 
In  that  city,  found  the  desert  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  natives  in  so  unsettled  a 
state,  that  they  changed  their  line  of 
march,  and  embarked  upon  the  river 
Euphrates  to  Hillah,  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  so  to  Aleppo.  They  divided  their 
numbers ;  and  the  first  party,  under  prot- 
estations of  friendship  and  promises  of 
escort,  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the 
Arabs.  The  second  band,  warned  by 
signs  and  svmptoms  of  excitement  among 
their  treacherous  allies,  only  saved  their 
lives  by  their  determined  attitude;  and 
after  numberless  escapes  from  worse  than 
death,  arrived  in  Marseilles  twenty-one 
months  after  their  departure  from  Bom- 
bay. 

Though  Major  Taylor  could  hardly 
deem  his  experiment  a  success,  he  was  too 
much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
finding  an  expeditious  route  to  India  to 
be  discouraged  by  his  failure.  In  1789, 
France  was  threatening  the  safety  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  The  eagle  was  striv- 
ing to  rend  from  the  lion  this  important 
and  valuable  prey.  So  Major  Taylor 
argued  that  India  would  be  attacked 
through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
urged  that  British  supremacy  should  be 
maintained  in  these  parts  at  any  cost. 
Keeping  this,  then,  in  his  mind,  he  next 
records  his  journey  to  England  vi&  Suez, 
which  journey  he  computed  could  be 
done  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  and 
in  the  most  favorable  season  in  sixty-five 
days  eight  hours.  To  effect  this,  he  ad- 
vocated that  an  agent  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Messina  with  relays  of  boats  to 
forward  despatches  to  Alexandria;  that 
from  thence  the  consul  should  forward 
them  by  native  messengers  to  Suez ;  that 
they  should  be  conveyed  from  there  to 


Mocha  by  relays  of  country  boats,  for 
whose  safety  armed  vessels  should  be 
maintained  in  the  Red  Sea;  and  that  at 
Mocha  one  of  the  Company's  cruisers 
should  be  in  waiting  to  sail  at  once  for 
Bombay. 

Such  was  the  quickest  means  that  could 
be  devised  a  century  ago  to  communicate 
between  England  and  India;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  sixty-five  days 
could  only  hold  good  in  the  most  favora- 
ble season  of  the  year,  and  without  regard 
to  the  numberless  delays  that  might  arise 
where  so  many  changes  and  different  bear- 
ers were  necessary.  For  the  expenses  of 
this  journey  for  a  single  gentleman  trav- 
elling without  a  servant.  Major  Taylor 
found  by  experience  that  it  could  not  be 
done  for  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  As  for  letters  and  packages  from 
India  to  England,  the  scale  of  charges  was 
in  1793  as  follows:  two  ounces,  ^ur  ru- 
pees (eight  shillings);  three  ounces,  nine 
rupees ;  four  ounces,  sixteen  rupees ;  five 
ounces,  thirty-five  rupees. 

But  this  or  any  overland  route  to  India 
was  in  1789  practically  closed  to  any  but 
the  Livingstones  and  Stanleys  of  their 
day.  It  was  an  arduous  and  difficult  un- 
dertaking, full,  as  we  have  seen,  of  perils 
by  land  and  sea  from  robbers  and  pirates. 
It  bore  no  more  likeness  to  the  overland 
route  of  to-day  than  did  the  pillions  upon 
which  our  great-grandmothers  rode  to 
church  to  Pullman  cars.  The  difference 
is  too  great  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  draw  a  parallel.  Let  the  reader 
who  is  unacquainted  with  modern  im- 
provements go  down  to  the  docks  and 
inspect  one  of  the  magnificent  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  vessels  that  weekly  start  for 
the  East.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  they 
are  merely  comfortable,  for  many  who 
travel  by  them  experience  more  of  luxury 
while  on  them  than  they  have  ever  done 
before.  From  the  electric  light  to  chain 
mattresses,  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  voyage  drops  the  moment 
the  passenger  sets  foot  on  deck  until  he 
reaches  Bombay. 

Of  the  old  sea-route  —  that  is,  the  ordi- 
nary journey  round  the  Cape  —  it  is  need- 
less to  speaic.  Vile  accommodation,  worse 
food,  and  still  worse  water,  and  a  journey 
that  lasted  indefinitely  from  seven  to  ten 
months,  formed  the  sum-total  that  might 
be  gathered  from  its  log-book.  Truly,  if 
the  old  Company's  servants  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  in  India  and  shook  the  pagoda 
tree  to  some  purpose,  they  deserved  all 
they  gathered.    I f,  i ndeed,  we  are  to  judge 
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of  the  future  by  the  past,  how  shall  we 
prophesy  for  the  year  of  grace  1989? 
What  will  then  be  our  position  on  the 
political  map  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  but  no 
change  that  can  occur  would  be  as  per- 
plexing to  us,  could  we  then  "  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,"  as  would  be  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  hundred  years  to  our  ancestors  of 
1789. 


From  The  Cornhill  Majcazine. 
"SENTRY  GOI"» 

Many  years  ago  I  was  serving  as  a 
captain  in  the  iioth  Regiment.  At  the 
period  of  my  story  we  were  quartered  at 
D  ,  a  fortress  of  considerable  size  in 
the  south  of  England. 

In  order  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
adventure  I  am  about  to  describe  may  be 
understood,  I  must  explain,  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  that  the  citadel  of  the  for- 
tress in  which  my  regiment  lay  is  defended 
by  two  circles  of  dry  ditches,  each  about 
fifty  feet  wide.  The  side  walls  of  these 
ditches,  technically  known  as  escarps  and 
counterscarps,  are,  as  was  usual  in  fortifi- 
cations of  that  date,  riveted  with  masonry 
and  are  perpendicular.  The  outer-circle 
ditch  is  thirty  feet  deep,  the  bottom  being 
paved  with  nag-stones.  The  inner  ditch 
is  forty  feet  deep,  and  is  similarly  paved, 
so  that  I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  fall  from 
the  edge  would  be  almost  certainly  fatal. 
The  regular  approach  to  the  fortress  is  by 
a  wide  road  of  gradual  ascent,  so  contrived 
as  to  be  raked  by  fire  from  one  or  other 
of  the  bastions  or  outworks  throughout  its 
course.  It  crosses  the  ditches  over  draw- 
bridges, protected  by  special  works  of 
great  strength. 

In  time  of  war,  these  drawbridges  would 
be  kept  raised,  and  would  only  be  lowered 
temporarily  on  urgent  occasions.  When 
raised,  the  fortress  would  be  inaccessible 
from  without,  unless  scaling-ladders  were 
used  to  cross  the  ditches.  In  time  of 
peace,  however,  the  drawbridges  are  rarely 
raised,  a  strong  guard,  nevertheless,  being 
invariably  posted  over  them. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  officers  and 
certain  of  the  residents  in  the  citadel, 
there  was  a  short  cut  which  might  be  used. 
This  was  a  footpath  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  clifiE,  through  a  strongly  guarded  pos- 

*  The  cry  invariably  ussd  by  sentries  in  the  British 
service  to  intimate  to  the  guard  from  which  they  are 
detached  that,  the  time  of  their  duty  having  expired, 
they  expect  relief. 


tern  gate.  The  path  led  in  zigzag  fashioo 
up  to  the  counterscarps  of  the  ditches, 
which  were  crossed  by  light  plank  bridges, 
so  designed  as  to  be  removable  with  great 
ease  in  a  few  minutes.  None  but  ofScen 
quartered  in  the  citadel,  and  a  few  persons 
with  special  permits  signed  by  the  ofiicer 
commanding  the  garrison,  were  allowed  to 
make  use  of  this  short  cut,  the  soldiers 
and  others  who  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
citadel  being  restricted  to  the  osaia  ap- 
proach. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  I  had  been 
newly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  Xerxes  himself  was  not  prouder  of 
his  vast  army  than  I  of  my  gallant  little 
company.  I  was  lucky  as  to  promotion, 
and  my  zeal  had  not  been  so  damped  by 
long  years  of  subaltern  life  as  to  prevent 
my  throwing  myself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  of  superintendence.  I  was  am- 
bitious to  have  my  company  recognized  as 
the  smartest  in  the  regiment,  and  was 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  success 
unless  I  could  inspire  my  men  with  the 
same  pride  in  the  company  that  I  had 
myself.  In  order  to  succeed,  I  felt  sure 
that  I  should  endeavor  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  company,  to 
gain  their  respect  by  strict  attention  to 
duty,  and  to  earn  their  afiEection  by  con- 
stant sympathy  and  by  the  affording  such 
help  in  their  amusements  or  their  troubles 
as  a  captain  frequently  has  it  in  his  power 
to  give.  Since  my  appointment  I  had 
tried  to  work  on  this  system,  and  though, 
of  course,  I  had  occasional  disappoint- 
ments, on  the  whole  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain. 

For  an  infantry  captain,  I  was  tolerably 
well  off,  and  being  very  fond  of  outdoor 
sports,  I  encouraged  cricket  and  other 
games  by  presents  of  bats,  balls,  and  other 
materials,  and  spent  much  of  my  time  in 
cricket  matches  among  the  men.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  began  to  acquire  con* 
siderable  insight  into  the  characters  of 
the  men,  and  learned  to  distinguish  my 
black  sheep  in  esse  and  in  posse. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Adair  Cam- 
eron. I  had  a  horror  of  favoritism,  the 
bad  effects  of  which  I  had  often  seen,  but 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  strong  in- 
terest in  this  young  fellow.  Clean  and 
soldierlike  in  appearance,  smart  at  drill, 
well  set  up,  and  steady  as  a  rock,  he  was 
a  model  of  what  a  young  soldier  should 
be.  A  deadly  bowler,  he  was  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  our  company *s  cricketing 
team,  and,  as  matches  were   frequent,  1 
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saw  much  of  him,  and  oothiogto  find  fault 
with.  Though  I  carefully  avoided  taking 
undue  notice  of  Cameron,  the  natural  in- 
stinct which  I  think  men  have  to  find  out 
their  friends  and  their  enemies  made  me 
aware  that,  while  I  greatly  liked  him,  he, 
on  his  side,  was  warmly  attached  to  me. 

One  day,  a  batch  of  recruits  arrived  at 
headquarters.  The  adjutant,  being  away 
on  leave,  had  got  me  to  do  his  duties  for 
him,  and  I  was  busy  all  the  afternoon 
drafting  the  new  arrivals  into  companies, 
and  arranging  for  their  rations  and  bed- 
ding. 

About  half  an  hour  before  mess  I  was 
sitting  in  my  room  in  the  citadel  barracks, 
rather  tired,  when  I  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  my  color-sergeant  appeared. 

"  Private  Cameron  wishes  to  know  if  he 
could  speak  to  you,  sir,*'  said  he,  saluting. 

"Certainly,"  I  replied.  "Tell  him  to 
come  in." 

Cameron  entered,  saluted,  and  stood 
silent,  looking  ill  at  ease. 

"Well,  Cameron,  what  is  it?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  wished  to  speak  about 
something  private." 

••  Well,  what  is  it?  "  I  asked  again. 

Cameron  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the 
color-sergeant,  who  looked  straight  to  his 
front. 

I  knew  it  was  not  regular  for  an  officer 
to  confer  with  private  soldiers  without  a 
non-commissioned  officer  being  present, 
but  I  knew  Cameron  might  be  trusted 
thoroughly.  I  directed  the  color-sergeant 
to  wait  in  the  passage,  and,  closing  the 
door,  I  asked  Cameron  to  tell  me  his 
story.  The  lad  seemed  in  great  distress, 
and  hesitated  a  great  deal  before  he  spoke. 

**  It's  my  brother,  sir!  He's  just  come 
Sn  with  the  batch  of  recruits." 

With  some  difficulty  he  told  me  his  tale, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect:  — 

Private  Cameron  and  a  younger  brother 
were  the  only  children  of  an  old  widow 
living  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  old 
woman  could  do  little  to  support  herself, 
and  was  mainly  dependent  on  the  labor  of 
one  son  and  such  little  help  as  Private 
Cameron  could  send  her  from  savings  of 
his  pay.  It  seemed  that  some  family 
quarrel  had  taken  place  between  the  widow 
and  her  youngest  son,  and  that  the  latter, 
in  a  moment  of  pique,  had  enlisted,  but 
bad,  when  too  late,  repented.  He  had 
been  drafted  to  the  same  regiment  as  his 
elder  brother,  whom  he  had  acquainted 
with  these  facts  on  his  arrival  in  barracks 
that  day.  Private  Cameron  told  me,  with 
deep  emotion,  that  nothing  could  save  his 


mother  from  the  workhouse  (an  idea  which 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  shame  and  horror) 
unless  his  brother  could  be  bought  out  of 
the  service  and  sent  back  home. 

As  his  brother  had  not  been  three 
months  enlisted,  this  could  be  effected  by 
a  payment  of  ten  pounds ;  but  such  a  sum 
was  far  beyond  the  means  of  either 
brother.  Cameron,  in  despair,  had  come 
to  me  for  help,  hardly  daring,  as  he  told 
me,  to  hope  that  I  could  give  it.  He  said 
he  had  been  encouraged  to  seek  my  as- 
sistance by  my  constant  kindness  to  him. 

"  I  would  pay  you  back,  sir,  I  swear  it 
to  you,"  said  the  poor  lad  earnestly. 
"  You  can  stop  my  pay  every  week,  sir.  I 
want  next  to  nothing.  I  don't  drink  any, 
and  I  can  easy  get  all  I  need  to  smoke  and 
the  like  o'  that.  I  will  pay  you  back,  sir, 
indeed  I  will  1 " 

Well,  to  cut  my  story  short,  after  some 
reflection,  and  not  a  little  misgiving  as  to 
whether  in  respect  of  discipline  I  was 
doing  right,  I  agreed  to  let  him  have  the 
money.  I  could  well  afford  it,  I  liked  the 
man,  and  had  been  touched  by  his  story 
not  a  little. 

"  You  should  begin  to  save  up  your  pay 
in  the  savines-bank,  Cameron,"  said  I, 
as  he  thanked  me  earnestly. 

I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  repaying 
myself  from  his  hard-earned  savings,  and 
quite  looked  upon  the  loan  as  a  gift,  but  I 
judged  it  better  not  to  say  so  expressly, 
lest  the  easy  manner  of  obtaining  the 
money  might  do  harm,  while  I  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  of  encouraging  frugal 
habits. 

Cameron's  gratitude  was  deep,  and  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  expression 
of  it  was  sincere  and  heartfelt 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  he  turned, 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  God 
bless  vou,  sir,  lor  your  kindness  to  me! 
I  shall  not  forget  it  1  I  will  repay  you 
sir,  so  help  me  God  !  " 

I  was  struck  by  the  singular  earnest- 
ness of  the  man,  and  when  he  had  left  the 
room  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  may  have  done 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  a  real  good  fel- 
low, and  I  have  got  a  firm  friend,  I  verily 
believe." 

I  arranged  matters  next  day.  Came- 
ron's brother  was  permitted  to  leave  for 
his  home  almost  immediately;  my  part  in 
the  transaction  was  not  suspected,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  matter  passed  out  of  my 
mind.  Cameron  continued  in  his  steady 
conduct,  and  each  month  I  observed  that 
he  was  putting  a  little  sum  to  his  credit  in 
the  regimental  savings-bank.  I  never, 
however,  alluded  to  the  occurrence  again. 
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About  three  months  afterwards  I  went 
away  on  short  leave.  I  had  accepted  a 
yachting  invitation  from  an  acquaintance, 
and  spent  a  very  pleasant  three  weeks 
cruising  among  the  Channel  Islands. 

I  returned  to  D  late  one  night,  and 

leaving  my  heavier  baggage  at  an  notel  in 
the  town,  I  started  up  to  barracks  with  a 
small  handbag. 

I  went  slowly  up  the  zigzag  path, 
through  the  postern  gate,  crossed  the  first 
or  outer  ditch,  and  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  inner  one,  when  I  was  startled  by 
a  sudden  challenge,  — 

"  Halt !  who  goes  there  ?  " 

"Officer!"  I  answered,  feeling  not  a 
little  surprised,  for  there  had  not  used  to 
be  a  sentry  over  the  plank  bridge.  It 
was  rather  dark,  and  I  could  not  see  very 
distinctly.  I  advanced  a  pace  or  two, 
when  I  was  again  halted. 

"You  can^t  pass  here!  Go  back!"  I 
heard,  in  sharp,  distinct  tones. 

This  meant  a  long  round  for  me,  which, 
so  late  at  night,  and  carrying  as  I  was  a 
heavy  bag,  was  very  disagreeable. 

"Not  pass  here!"  1  exclaimed  peev- 
ishly. "  Why  not  ?  I  am  an  officer  quar- 
tered in  the  citadel !  '* 

•*  You  can't  pass !  Go  back ! "  repeated 
the  voice  hoarsely. 

The  tones  seemed  familiar,  and  rather 
irritated  by  the  somewhat  peremptory 
answer,  I  advanced  another  pace  and  saw, 
close  in  front  of  me,  a  sentry,  with  his 
rifle  at  the  port. 

"  Go  back !  Go  back  !  "  repeated  the 
figure  in  the  same  hurried  tones. 

The  night  was  not  so  dark  but  that  I 
could  make  out  the  features  of  Private 
Adair  Cameron.  For  one  moment  I 
thought  of  inquiring  the  reason  of  the 
road,  which  was  usually  open,  being 
closed,  but  on  second  thoughts,  I  reflected 
that  it  was  scarcely  judicious  to  enter  into 
an  altercation  with  a  sentry  whose  orders 
were  evidently  stringent,  so,  very  sulkily, 
1  turned  and  began  to  retrace  my  steps. 
1  had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  I  heard 
behind  me  the  cry,  "Sentry  go!"  ring 
through  the  quiet  night  air. 

The  sound  lingered  in  my  ears  till  the 
echoes  from  the  gray  ramparts  died  away 
in  the  still  air  and  all  was  once  more 
profoundly  silent.  In  no  very  good  hu- 
mor I  found  myself  at  last,  hot  and  tired 
with  my  burden,  in  the  passage  leading  to 
my  quarters. 

The  room  occupied  by  my  subaltern 
was  next  to  mine ;  the  door  was  open,  and 
I  heard  voices  within. 

"  Those  infernal  sappers  are  always'  at 


some  game  !  They  go  and  move  a  bridge 
for  some  silly  reason  or  other,  and  never 
think  of  telling  any  one.  I  only  heard 
about  it  ten  minutes  ago,  and  now  I've 
got  to  go  and  post  a  sentry  over  it,  or 
some  poor  devil  will  break  his  neck  to  a 
moral ! " 

"  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble, 
old  boy ! "  I  exclaimed  gaily,  as  I  burst 
into  the  room.  "  The  sentry  s  on  already, 
and  so  Tve  saved  my  necK,  and  Evetts 
there  won't  get  his  company  just  yet," 

The  adjutant  (for  it  was  he  that  had 
been  speaking),  and  Evetts,  my  subaltern, 
greeted  me  with  all  the  boisterous  wel- 
come of  old  comrades. 

"Glad  to  see  you  back,  old  chap!" 
said  Hawes,  the  adjutant  "But  what 
do  you  mean  about  the  sentry  being 
posted  ?  " 

"  Why,  over  the  ditch  on  the  short  cut, 
confound  him!"  I  replied.  "He  made 
me  go  back  the  whole  beastly  round  ! " 

"  Over  the  bridge  at  the  inner  ditch  ?  ^ 
asked  Hawes  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"But  I  haven't  posted  one  yet,"  said 
Hawes.  "  I  was  just  going  to  see  about 
doing  it  when  you  came  in,  for  they've 
taken  away  the  bridge." 

"  Well,  dear  boy,  there  he  is  anyway ! " 
I  answered,  laughing. 

"  But  not  one  of  our  men  ? "  asked 
Hawes,  in  tones  of  great  surprise.  •'  Sure- 
ly not  one  of  our  men  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  still  laughing,  "one 
of  our  men !  I  ought  to  know  him  too,  for 
it  was  Private  Adair  Cameron  of  my 
company." 

The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other. 
A  curious  expression  came  over  their 
faces.  After  a  pause  my  subaltern  said 
slowly,  "  Private  Adair  Cameron  died  in 
hospital  last  night !  " 
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From  The  Spectator. 
DARKNESS. 


Living  in  London  in  the  winter  months 
has  come  to  mean  living  in  something  not 
far  from  perpetual  twilight,  and  that,  too, 
not  clear  twilight,  but  rather  the  light  d 
which  Zechariah  spoke,  which  should  be 
neither  clear  nor  dark,  "  not  day  and  not 
night,"  but  a  day  turned  into  night  by  the 
brooding  of  vapors  in  mid-air.  The  dark- 
ness we  suffer  from  is  not  the  darkness- 
that  Blanco  White  spoke  of  in  the  famous 
sonnet,  darkness  which  reveals  the  infinite 
though  distant  glories  of  which  we  were 
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uoconscious  so  loag  as  the  sunlight  pre- 
vailed. It  is  a  darkness  that  revecQs  noth- 
ing but  the  fumes  which  make  it,  unless 
it  be,  perhaps,  the  fumes  which  it  breeds 
in  the  mind,  —  the  darkness  not  of  mys- 
tery, nor  even  of  tempest,  but  of  earthy 
exhalations  which  sufEocate  instead  of 
overawing  the  imagination.  Indeed,  the 
seer  of  that  grim  vision,  **The  Land  of 
Darkness,"  of  which  we  wrote  a  fortnight 
ago,  could  hardly  have  described  more 
exactly  what  we  have  been  gazing  on  day 
after  day  in  London,  than  when  he  painted 
the  thick  and  never-lifted  shadows  which 
hung  over  that  abode  of  despair,  with  its 
faint  perspective  of  streets  fading  away 
not  in  the  distance,  but  in  a  ghastly  prox- 
imity to  the  eye  which  explores  it  in  vain. 
It  is  the  sort  of  darkness  which  might  re- 
sult from  an  epidemic  of  cataract  that  did 
not  spare  man,  woman,  or  child,  horse  or 
ass  or  dog,  a  simultaneous  darkening  of 
everybody's  vision,  rather  than  a  mere 
withdrawal  of  light.  You  see  even  what 
you  do  see  much  less  distinctly  than  in  a 
clear  evening,  and  you  see  but  little  of 
what  you  expect  to  see;  everybody  be- 
comes shortsighted  at  once,  and  those 
who  are  always  shortsighted  become 
half-blind.  When  the  sunlight  is  merely 
withdrawn,  you  see  all  lesser  lights,  dis- 
tant or  near,  and  see  them  all  the  more 
vividly ;  but  when  this  thick  darkness  is 
diffused  through  the  air,  you  see  the 
nearer  lamps  as  faintly  as  you  see  the 
daylight,  and  the  distant  light  not  at  all,  so 
that  you  are  not  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  clearness  in  what  is  near  by  a  suddenly 
increased  power  of  piercing  the  spacious 
perspectives  of  the  universe.  A  paralysis 
of  vision  falls  upon  all  alike,  and  even 
more  in  relation  to  what  is  far  than  what 
is  near ;  not  only  is  the  whole  universe 
contracted,  but  you  do  not  know  on  whom 
you  may  suddenly  emerge  as  from  a  mov- 
ing cloud,  or  who  may  not  from  a  moving 
cloud  suddenly  emerge  upon  you.  That 
which  obstructs  the  vision,  oppresses  the 
imagination  also,  and  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  light,  even  energy  of  mind  shrinks 
and  dwindles.  Every  one  seems  to  lose 
something  of  his  common  inheritance,  and 
to  dread  more  and  more  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  separate  and  painful  centre  of 
darkness,  instead  of  an  almost  uncon- 
scious sharer  in  the  prodigal  overflow  of 
light. 

And  yet,  if  we  think  of  it,  does  not  this 
dubious  groping  of  individual  units  in  a 
world  of  cloud,  seem  much  more  the  sort 
of  life  appropriate  to  man,  if  the  predomi- 
nant philosophy  be  true,  than  the  life  to 


which  we  are  so  much  accustomed  that 
we  almost  regard  it  as  a  special  misfor- 
tune, not  to  say  a  wrong,  when  we  are 
deprived  of  it?  What  could  be  imagined 
as  a  fitter  environment  for  the  world  of 
agnostics  than  these  dim  glimpses  of  each 
other  which  we  just  catch  through  parting 
banks  of  fog,  and  the  forbidding  glare  of 
lurid  vapor  which  roofs  in  the  mighty 
city?  Here,  indeed,  we  might  say,  with 
the  great  agnostic  poet,  — 

Yes,  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown^ 
Dotting  the  shoreless,  watery  wild. 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

For  if  human  life  resembled  generally  the 
recent  winter  life  of  London,  its  external 
scenery  would  fitly  correspond  with  the 
theory  of  it  that  gains  the  sanction  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters.  The  drifts  of 
blinding  vapor  which  float  down  the 
streets  would  be  much  more  suitable  sym- 
bols of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  tnan 
either  the  bright-blue  sky  of  day  or  the 
dark-blue  sky  of  night  with  its  uncounted 
suns.  And  the  glimpses  that  we  obtain 
of  the  world  and  then  lose  again  would  be 
much  more  representative  of  the  picture 
usually  presented  of  our  fragmentary 
guesses  at  right  and  truth,  than  the  rising 
floods  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  and 
mutual  respect  in  which  we  all  share  as 
we  share  in  the  common  air  and  common 
sunlight.  Indeed,  may  we  not  justly  say 
that  if  this  sudden  contraction  of  our 
range  of  vision  and  of  our  sense  of  com- 
mon well-bein|^,  is  a  useful  kind  of  prac- 
tical parable,  it  is  so  chiefly  because  the 
modern  dwellers  in  great  cities  are  too  apt 
to  gain  an  excessive  and  unreasonable 
sense  of  security  from  the  extraordinary 
success  of  their  arrangements  for  ex- 
changing with  each  other  the  supply  of 
their  various  wants ;  in  short,  because 
they  are  too  apt  to  forget  on  how  many 
conditions,  and  on  conditions,  both  phys- 
ical and  moral,  how  far  from  stable,  the 
success  of  these  arrangements  really  de- 
pends ?  Less  than  a  week's  heavy  snow 
might  bring  on  us  a  famine  which  no  en- 
ergy could  avert,  —  nay,  a  week  of  fog  so 
dense  as  has  sometimes  lasted  for  a  single 
night  might  throw  London  into  unutter- 
able misery.  Let  the  darkness  which 
fortunately,  as  a  rule,  floats  only  in  the 
upper  air,  descend  bodily  on  the  streets, 
and  a  lasting  snow  itself  would  hardly 
effect  a  more  hopeless  confusion.  It  is 
not  anything  in  our  arrangements  which 
prevents  these  misfortunes.  Such  calam- 
ities areas  well  within  the  limits  of  prob- 
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ability  ia  this  latitude,  as  are  destructive 
earthquakes  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific.  And  it  is  well  that  we  should 
not  overrate  the  confidence  which  we  too 
blindly  place  in  the  perseverance  of  ordi- 
nary physical  conditions,  or  exaggerate 
that  false  courage  which  we  derive  from 
perceiving  that  every  one  expects  to-day 
to  be  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to- 
day. What  we  call  civilization  ought  to 
do  as  much  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
this  blind  confidence,  as  to  give  us  new 
weapons  with  which  to  meet  unusual 
perils  when  they  occur.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  does  not  do  so.  It  appears  only 
to  add  to  the  blind  arrogance  with  which 
we  count  upon  our  power  of  meeting  new 
contingencies ;  and  perhaps  that  sudden 
sense  of  impotence  which  unexpected 
darkness,  or  the  unexpected  deposit  of  a 
few  million  tons  of  fine  white  powder 
upon  the  earth,  produces,  is  more  useful 
in  telling  us  how  far  we  of  the  great  city 
are  from  commanding  the  issues  of  our 
own  destiny,  than  any  a  priori  reasoning 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  forces 
of  nature  could  ever  be.  The  light  of 
heaven  is  far  more  gracious  to  us  than  we 
have  any  a  priori  right  to  expect.  The 
storms  of  heaven  are  far  more  lenient  than 
we  have  any  adequate  intellectual  grounds 
for  supposing  that  they  would  be.  The 
exceptional  hurricane  such  as  desolated 
the  other  day  a  great  tract  in  the  United 
States ;  the  exceptional  earthquake  such 
as  once  ruined  Lisbon,  and  has  frequently 
ruined  smaller  cities  in  South  America; 
the  exceptional  flood  which  swept  away 
all  the  food  of  Orissa;  the  exceptional 
fire  which  once  did  at  least  as  much  to 
purify  as  to  destroy  London,  have  hardly 
been  more  than  adequate  warnings  of  the 
inefficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
incompetence  of  civilization  to  grapple 
with  the  excesses  of  the  destructive  forces 
around  us.  None  the  less  the  clear  sun- 
light and  the  starlit  sky  remain  the  natu- 
ral symbols  of  the  benignant  and  elevating 
elements  of  the  mystery  around  us,  and 
even  the  agnostic  looks  at  a  prevalence  of 
darkness  or  of  storm  as  a  sort  of  anomaly 
which  really  misrepresents  the  permanent 
attitude  of  the  power  around  us  towards 
the  life  within  us. 
We  have  said  that  darkness  generally 
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diminishes  the  springs  of  energy  in  man, 
and  disheartens  him  for  his  work ;  but 
this,  though  true  of  lasting  darkness,  can 
only  be  said  with  reserve  of  periodic  dark- 
ness, whether  physical  or  moral.  There 
is  a  sort  of  power  which  only  comes  to  full 
consciousness  in  darkness.  If  tradition 
has  any  truth,  it  was  a  blind  poet  who  has 
left  us  the  brightest  pictures  of  "  the  pure 
lines  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the  liquid 
clearness  of  an  Ionian  sky.'*  Such  power 
as  Milton's,  or  Samson's,  Milton's  Hebrew 
hero,  did  its  greatest  work  when  cut  off 
from  the  light  which  usually  stimulates 
human  energy.  When  Beethoven's  ears 
were  stopped  against  the  sound  which  was 
to  him  more  than  light,  he  composed  his 
greatest  music.  Darkness,  which  usually 
depresses  human  energy,  sometimes  con- 
centrates and  vivifies  it.  Where  the  light 
is  inward,  external  darkness  only  reveals  it. 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome  were  all  great- 
est in  their  darkest  hour;  and  so  were  the 
great  prophets  of  Israel.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  mere  shock  of  great  darkness, 
physical  or  moral,  which  itself  kindles  a 
mind  rooted  in  trust.  Not  only  so,  but 
even  some  brilliant  intellectual  lights  are 
struck  out  of  darkness.  Carlyle  never 
wrote  anything  so  impressive  as  what  he 
wrote  in  a  sort  of  despair,  and  Words- 
worth must  have  been  deeply  convinced 
of  the  same  truth  when  he  said,  in  his 
noble  sonnet  to  Toussaint  I'Ouverture, 
after  calling  him  "  the  most  unhappy  man 
of  men : "  — 

There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee ;  thou  hast  great  allies ; 
Thy  friends  are  exaltations,  agonies. 

And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

No  man  can  have  felt  more  deeply  than 
Wordsworth  that  it  was  in  the  darkness 
which  brooded  over  the  earth  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  hour  that  the  greatest 
victory  of  divine  love  was  achieved,  and 
certainly  no  one  was  more  constant  than 
he  in  maintaining  that  the  most  tragic  of 
human  fates  is  fullest  of  supernatural  en- 
couragement. Perhaps  even  in  the  mere 
physical  darkness  of  our  great  city's  win- 
ter, there  may  be  more  true  regenerating 
agency  than  in  that  blaze  of  summer  which 
seems  to  represent  so  much  more  ade* 
quately  the  genius  of  creative  power. 
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AN   OLD-FASHIONED  VALENTINE,  ETC. 


AN  OLD>FASHION£D  VALENTINE 

O  Maiden  fair,  O  Maiden  fair, 

I  pray  you,  tell 

Where  you  do  dwell  I 
Lo  1  said  the  Maiden,  high  in  air 
The  turrets  rise  of  the  home  I  prize. 

Oh  no,  fair  Maid, 

Say  not  so,  fair  Maid, 

Not  there,  not  there  1 

'Tis  in  a  cell 

That  you  do  dwell ; 

My  heart  the  cell  — 

You  know  it  well. 

O  Lady  bright,  O  Lady  bright, 

What  are  the  rare 

Jewels  you  wear  ? 
Pearls,  and  the  diamond  stars  of  light. 
And  rubies  red,  the  Lady  said. 

Oh  no,  bright  Maid, 

Say  not  so,  bright  Maid  1 

*Tis  blushes  red, 

'Tis  glances  clear, 

'Tis  smHes  sincere. 

Pale  Pity's  tear  — 

Are  your  jewels  dear  I 

O  Mistress  sweet,  O  Mistress  sweet. 

Say  who  doth  wait 

At  your  castle  gate  ? 
A  Minstrel  poor  with  way-worn  feet 
For  entrance  sighs,  the  Maid  replies. 

O  no,  sweet  Maid, 

Say  not  so,  sweet  Maid  t 

Mine  are  the  sighs. 

The  Minstrel  1 1 

Sweetheart,  reply, 

Give  smile  for  sigh. 

Say  not.  Go  by 

to  Valentine, 

LeUure  Hour. 


PATERFAMILIAS  LOQUITUR- 

Thb  holidays  are  o'er  I  no  more  we  see 
Boots  in  all  places  where  no  boots  should  be ; 
No  more  the  hungry  brood  sweeps  clear  the 

platter 
With  the  perpetual  grace  of  cheery  chatter ; 
No  more  the  bolster  battle-cries  are  borne 
Through  the  warm  slumbers  of   the   early 

mom. 
No  more  indignant  James  comes  in  to  tell 
How  Master  Tom  has  stormed  his  citadel. 
And,  scorning  covert  threat,  and  suasion  soft. 
Rules  for  an  nour  the  monarch  of  the  loft 
Once  more  'tis  safe  the  shrubbery-  paths  to 

tread 
Without  a  javelin  hurtling  by  one's  head ; 
No  longer  lurk  behind  the  orchard  trees 
White-headed  Indians,  chubby  Soudanese ; 
And  neighboring  pigs  wallow  with  wonted 

grace, 
Free  from  the  terrors  of  the  sudden  chase. 
Again  we  face  the  frost  without  dismay 
Lest  we  be  called  to  skate  an  hour  ere  day. 


Or  with  a  book  endure  a  day-long  fall 
Secure  from  lawless  cricket  in  the  hall. 
Now  in  the  servants'  mystic  realm  again 
Their  ancient  order  and  decorum  reign ; 
Yet  can  I  read  in  Bibb's,  the  butler's,  eye, 
A  latent  sorrow  for  the  larks  gone  bv. 
Unruffled  now  in  temper,  and  in  look 
Sedate  and  calm  once  more  is  Mrs.  Cook. 
Yet  all  her  larder's  treasures  she'd  explore. 
And  spend  her  skill  to  greet  the  boys  once 

more. 
The  coachman,  as  a  lord  chief  justice  pr^ve. 
His  loved  solemnity  no  more  must  waive ; 
Majestic  silence  seals  his  lips,  and  yet 
I  know  his  dignity  is  half  regret. 
For  now  the  lords  of  home's  fair  pastures 

free. 
Plunge  in  the  schoolroom's  fierce  democratie; 
Now  in  reluctant  ears  the  school-bell  sounds; 
On  the  soaked  grass  once  more  the  footbaU 

bounds ; 
The  homesick  novice  hears  the  horrid  thud. 
And  headlong  prints  his  flannels  m  the  mud. 
Now  ponder  sullen  brows  o'er  Homer's  page. 
While  luckless  masters  share  Achilles'  rage. 
And  rising  scholars  mourn  their  studious  lot, 
And  brand  the  classic  bards  as  "awful  rot" 
Ah!    though  at  home  the  endless  clamors 

cease, 
There  is  much  desert  to  a  little  peace. 
Come,  Easter,  come,  to  pater  and  to  boys. 
And  brin^  them  back  with  all  their  tricks  and 

noise. 

Pnodi. 


SNOW  SONG. 


Look  how  the  snow  falls  and  falls 

On  the  bare  hedge-row  and  the  cold,  grey 

walls ; 
Till  every  bush  on  the  road  for  miles 
With  a  soft,  white  cushion  it  piles  and  piles ; 

Till  every  willow  upon  the  green 

On  a  plump,  white  pillow  its  head  can  lean ; 

And  the  children  cry  to  the  flakes  that  are 

whirled 
From  the  wintry  sky  o'er  the  wintry  world, 

'*  Oh  1  tell  us  whether,  as  we  have  heard. 
You  are  each  the  feather  of  some  fat  bird. 
That  old  Mother  Goose,  when  she  kills  her 

ducks 
For  old  Father  Christmas,  plucks  and  plucks; 

Or  are  you  wee  pieces  of  wool  that  drop. 
When  you  clip  the  cloud  fleeces  on  Cloudland 

top; 
Or  snow,  dear  snow,  are  your  flakes    the 

flowers. 
That  flutter  below  to  this  earth  of  ours 

From  the  glittering  garlands  the  angels  weave. 
In  Silver  Starland  from  morn  to  eve  ?  " 
The  snow  kisses,  in  answer,  the  nursery  pane^ 
Then  darts  —  a  dancer  in  air  again. 

Spectator.        ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GraVBS. 
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From  61ackwoo<Ft  Magazine. 
LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

BY  MRS.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT. 

It  is  with  a  pang  that  one  writes  for 
the  last  time  a  well-known  name,  or  speaks 
with  tones  subdued  the  familiar  and 
friendly  syllables  once  uttered  so  lightly. 
The  circle  contracts  with  the  increasing 
years  ;  the  lights  go  out  one  by  one  in  the 
windows  that  once  sent  forth  so  pleasant 
a  greeting  into  the  night.  Wherever,  we 
move  there  is  a  vacancy,  a  place  that  can 
be  filled  no  more  ;  and  I  know  nobody  liv- 
ing who  can  fill  the  place  made  vacant  on 
that  dull  December  day  which  has  just 
gained  the  illustration  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant*s  name.  He  was  so  full  of  life  and 
energy,  so  certain  that  he  had  yet  a  great 
work  to  do  in  the  world,  so  confident  of 
victory  over  all  the  presages  of  death,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  we 
do  of  other  men  who  have  reached  the 
further  confines  of  middle  life,  and  are 
within  reach  of  the  snows  of  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  are  ever  young.  His 
spirit  was  indomitable,  and  even  his  bod- 
ily frame,  though  shaken  by  illness,  still  so 
elastic  and  capable  of  sudden  recoveries, 
that  to  associate  the  idea  of  deatb  with 
his  wonderful  personality  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  has 
been  done.  Faith  and  the  aid  of  all  sweet 
spirits  have  not  delivered  him  from  the 
dismissal,  which,  indeed,  in  his  very  hu- 
man and  tender  heart,  worn  by  much 
traffic  with  the  world  and  much  experience 
of  its  falseness,  he  was  glad  enough  to 
anticipate,  had  not  the  thought  of  a  great 
work  to  do  held  him  back.  But  whatever 
the  value  of  that  work  may  be  —  and  to 
sobei  minds  it  was  always  too  perplexing 
for  easy  judgment  —  it  is  now  evident  that 
the  great  Ruler  of  all  things  can  do  with- 
out it  in  his  management  of  this  world, — 
a  thing  which  with  all  prophets  and  con- 
sciously inspired  teachers  it  is  so  hard  to 
learn  and  so  difficult  to  realize. 

This  man,  by  whose  loss  the  world  is 
so  much  the  poorer,  was  an  adventurer,  a 
traveller,  a  born  statesman,  a  trained  diplo- 
matist, a  keen  and  shrewd  man  of  busi- 
ness. No  man  was  keener  to  see  an 
opportunity  or  an  advantage,  or  more  in- 
tent upon  work  and  production;  no  man 


ever  loved  action  and  movement  more 
completely,  or  had  a  more  cordial,  almost 
boyish  pleasure  in  being  in  the  heart  of 
all  that  was  going  on.  Yet  above  all,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  perpetual  business, 
his  pleasures,  his  love  of  society,  he  was 
a  visionary  —  one  of  the  race  to  which 
the  unseen  is  always  more  present  than 
the  palpable.  He  was  like  Gordon,  our 
other  and  greater  hero,  in  this  prevailing 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  filled  his  life ; 
though  Gordon  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  content  (with  a  few  eccentricities) 
with  the  faith  of  Christianity;  whereas 
Oliphant^s  was  a  mysticism  of  his  own, 
which  he  fully  believed  to  be  developed 
out  of  Christianity,  but  which  had  not 
always  the  sanity  and  reasonableness  of 
divine  religion.  In  his  most  worldly  days, 
the  favorite  of  London  drawing-rooms,  a 
brilliant  man  about  town,  his  mind  had 
already  begun  to  seize  upon  every  ele- 
ment of  vagrant  spiritualism  that  then 
was  floating  about  between  two  worlds  — 
not  with  the  half-belief,  half-scorn  which 
moves  so  many,  but  at  first  with  intense 
realization  of  a  something  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  him,  and  afterwards,  when 
his  ideas  developed,  with  the  equally  in- 
tense contempt  of  a  spirit  which  had  out- 
grovfn  childish  things.  There  have  been 
other  men  as  brilliant  in  thought  and 
expression,  as  varied  in  capability,  though 
few  combining  so  many  gifts ;  but  it  was 
this  mystical  element,  underlying  and  over- 
lapping everything,  that  gave  its  wholly 
individual  character,  its  irresistible  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  and  never-failing  inter- 
est, to  Laurence  Oliphant's  life. 

He  was  born  of  one  of  the  Perthshire 
branches  of  the  Oliphant  family,  his  father, 
I  think,  having  been  the  brother  of  a  late 
Oliphant  of  Condie.  There  was  a  pleas- 
ant superstition  of  kindred  between  us, 
which  had  no  existence  save  in  the  far 
and  misty  distance  of  centuries,  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  a  Scottish  genealogist ; 
my  own  family,  the  Oliphants  of  Kellie, 
in  Fife  (died  down  into  landlessness  and 
obscurity  many  generations  ago),  having 
been  the  first  ofiEshoot,  as  his  was  one  of 
the  last,  from  the  parent  stock.  The 
father  of  Laurence,  Sir  Anthony  Oli- 
phant, a  lawyer  of  repute,  and  withal,  it  is 
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said,  something  of  a  visionary  too,  ended 
his  life  as  chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  after 
holding  other  colonial  appointments ;  and 
his  mother  was  of  Dutch  descent,  met 
and  married  at  the  Cape  while  Anthony 
Oliphant  served  there.  He  was  their 
only  child,  and  his  education  was  a  little 
irregular;  strange  scenes  and  men,  the 
continually  passing  crowd,  including  ev- 
ery kind  of  personage  which  streams  by  a 
colonial  station  on  the  way  to  India, 
affording  endless  entertainment  and  in- 
sight into  humanity,  more  interesting  than 
books,  to  the  keen-sighted  and  all-observ- 
ant boy.  His  own  '*  Episodes  in  a  Life  of 
Adventure,"  first  published  in  this  maga- 
zine under  the  title  of  "Moss  from  a 
Rolling  Stone,"  afford  a  delightful  record 
of  his  early  adventures  and  of  the  ever- 
humorous,  ever-active  lad,  seeing  fun  and 
loving  excitement  in  everything,  who  sets 
before  us  now  the  old  overland  route  — 
far  more  amusing  than  the  present  well- 
regulated  traffic  to  India  —  by  which  he 
made  his  way  at  twelve,  through  all  sorts 
of  happy  incidents,  to  Ceylon;  now  the 
wonderful  beauties  and  risks  of  that  won- 
derful island ;  now  the  tumults  and  wars 
of  1848  in  Italy  —  where  he  went  with 
his  father  during  an  official's  holiday  — 
the  fervent  Roman  mob  carrying  with  it, 
of  course  in  the  front  rank,  a  certain  bright- 
eyed  English  boy,  all  aglow  with  fun,  and 
mischief,  and  sympathy,  to  see  and  note 
everything.  Two  years'  wandering  thus, 
in  the  midst  of  many  tumultuous  and  ex- 
citing, and  now  historical  scenes,  did 
probably  a  great  deal  more  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  young  capacity,  which  was 
in  no  way  scholastic,  than  Cambridge, 
which  had  been  his  proper  destination, 
could  have  done ;  and  he  ended  these 
early  and  manifold  adventures  by  settling 
down  in  Ceylon,  on  his  father's  return 
there,  as  his  secretary,  and  finally  at  the 
Ceylon  bar,  where  he  had,  he  tells  us, 
'*some  curious  legal  experiences,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  I  had  been  engaged  in  twenty- 
three  murder  cases."  After  a  youth  so 
full  of  animation  and  movement,  his  first 
independent  step  was  an  expedition  to 
Nepaul  as  the  guest  of  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  of  those  interesting  Ori- 
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entals  who  have  awakened  the  cariosity 
of  English  society,  Jung  Bahadoor.    This 
trip,  into  a  country  almost  unknown,  and 
full  of  Eastern  magnificence  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  brought  to  the  young  man  his 
first  literary  success — a  success,  however, 
not  so  much  of  literature  as  of  adventure, 
though  the  book  was  so  far  different  from 
an   ordinary  travel-book  that    the  lively 
narrative  was  running  over  with  youthful 
spirit  and  originality.    After  this  he  came 
to  England,  at  once  to  get  himself  called 
to  the  Scotch  and  English  bars  —  a  "  very 
uninteresting  operation  "  —  and  to  bring 
out  his  book.    But  scarcely  poising  upon 
one  foot  for  a  month  or  two,  he  was  off 
again  — to  Russia  this  time  — just  before 
the  Crimean  war,  when  every  information 
on  that  subject  was  fresh  and  important; 
thence    to   America,  a  little  later,  with 
Lord  Elgin;    again  in    the    Crimea,    in 
America,  in  India  —  from  one  quarter  of 
the  world  to   another  —  always    in    the 
heart  and  heat  of   everything  that  was 
going  on ;  always  with  every  faculty  alert, 
ready  to  seize  an  incident  in  the  pictur- 
esque  background,    or    make    a    fiying 
sketch  of   national  manners    and    ways, 
even  while  drawing  up 'a  protocol  or  con- 
densing a  ^r/^c/j.    A  more  bright,  varied, 
and  delightful  picture  of   vigorous   and 
capable  youth,  good  for  everything  that 
came  in  his  way  —  the  hunting-field,  or 
the  ball-room,  or  the  council<hamber,  or 
those  wilds  where  nature  is  known  un- 
veiled, and  even  guile  is  primitive  —  could 
not  be  than  that  which  the  '*  Episodes  in 
a  Life  of  Adventure"  affords.    It  is  full 
of  humor,  of  ready  wit,  of  understanding, 
and  the  brightest  play  of  intelligence,  and 
shows  how  a  young  man  can  use  his  life 
and  enjoy  it,  with  every  day  and  moment 
full,  with  a  youthful  ardor  and  careless 
courage  and  strength  which  are  exhilarat- 
ing  to   behold.      Good  luck  and  good 
friends,  and  a  hundred  chances,  of  dan- 
gers to  run,  knowledge  to  acquire,  service 
to  render,  came  in  his  way.     Never  did 
such  a  crowd  of  adventures  happen  to  a 
tame  spirit.    Japan  was  the  most  exciting 
of  all,  for  there  a  struggle  for  life,  in 
which  the  hero  of  so  many  incidents  was 
badly  wounded,  gave  a  new  variety  to  the 
record.    And  when  nothing  exciting  was 
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at  hand  in  diplomacy  to  employ  bim,  a 
revolution  somewhere,  in  Poland  or  with 
Garibaldi,  would  present  itself,  to  carry 
on  the  extraordinary  strain  of  adventure, 
which  kept  all  his  faculties  in  the  liveliest 
exercise.  These  interludes,  however, 
were  but  by  the  way,  to  fill  up  the  crev- 
ices of  time,  which  was  generally  well 
occupied  by  official  business.  And  in  the 
gravest  moments  of  that  business,  as  well 
as  in  the  wildest  lawless  expedition  on 
which  pure  love  of  adventure  carried  him, 
this  gay,  dauntless,  light-hearted  rover 
was  at  all  times,  and  almost  from  his  ear- 
liest youth,  a  man  of  original  ideas,  of 
singular  insight,  forming  judgments  often 
as  just  as  they  were  vivid,  both  of  men 
and  things  ;  a  natural  observer  and  critic 
as  well  as  humorist,  seeing  and  noting 
every  detail  of  interest,  and  as  capable  of 
affording  information  to  a  statesman  as 
amusement  to  a  group  of  listeners.  His 
wanderings  threw  him  in  the  way  of  all 
kinds  of  interesting  and  important  people. 
And  he  had  that  easy  and  delightful  gift  of 
conversation  which  is  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain of  social  talismans.  Few  men  talked 
so  well ;  but  he  never  overbore  the  lesser 
voices,  or  neglected  to  hear  a  humble 
interlocutor.  He  talked  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  mind,  because  he  had  a 
natural  illustration  for  everything  in  his 
immense  experience,  and  scarcely  a  word 
could  be  said  that  was  not  a  suggestion 
to  his  full  and  teeming  spirit.  How 
delightful  that  talk  was,  how  full  of  life 
and  naturalness,  never  out  of  place,  who- 
ever his  companions  might  be  —  and 
some  of  them  were  very  great,  and  some 
of  them  queer  enough  —  nobody  who 
ever  met  him  will  need  to  be  reminded. 

After  a  youth  so  full  of  exciting  and 
wonderful  adventures,  it  was  perhaps  a 
dangerous  experiment  for  such  a  man  to 
come  home  to  political  life  in  England, 
with  all  its  conventionalities  and  party 
necessities.  He  had  been  trained,  in- 
deed, in  those  expedients  of  diplomacy 
which  so  often  decide  the  character  of 
national  changes.  He  had  learned  the 
skill,  the  caution,  the  tact  with  which  one 
plenipotentiary  must  encounter,  watch, 
observe,  yield  to,  or  resist  another,  until 
between  them,  by  successive  manipula- 
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tions,  a  treaty  is  made  that  will  hold  wa- 
ter, or  an  arrangement  by  which  men  and 
trade  may  be  reconciled.  Some  of  the 
actual  and  existing  groundworks  of  inter- 
national intercourse  we,  in  fact,  owe  alto- 
gether to  him,  as  is  generally  believed ; 
and  he  had  mastered  all  the  expedients  of 
that  highly  polished  and  perfected  sci- 
ence. But  the  ways  of  Parliament  were 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  that 
skilful  fence  with  equally  skilful  oppo- 
nents, which  makes  diplomacy  so  fine  and 
so  fascinating  an  art.  The  methods  were 
less  fine  in  the  House  of  Commons  even 
in  that  day,  which  was  in  its  turn  much 
better  than  the  bear-garden  which  we 
sometimes  have  the  pain  and  grief  to 
listen  to  now.  But  the  infinite  talk  about 
nothing,  often  so  tedious  and  with  so  little 
meaning,  which  every  sturdy  Parliamen- 
tary stomach  must  be  content  to  feed 
upon,  was  little  adapted  for  a  mind  which 
had  roved  through  everything  that  was 
most  fresh  and  full  of  life  in  every  sphere. 
Mr.  Oliphant  entered  Parliament  in 
1865,  the  same  year  in  which  he  published 
his  "  Piccadilly,"  the  most  brilliant  satire 
upon  society  which,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  was  ever  published.  I  do  not  mean 
to  pretend  that  it  could  take  a  permanent 
place  beside  the  more  delicate  and  minute 
and  deep-going  satire  of  Thackeray ;  but 
Thackeray  was  an  anatomist  rather  than 
a  surgeon,  —  and  the  dashing  onslaught, 
which  was  like  a  charge  of  cavalry  sud- 
denly delivered,  without  warning  or  decla- 
ration of  war,  with  a  wild-eyed  prophetic 
missionary  in  the  front  of  the  attack, 
among  all  the  gay  and  shouting  cavaliers, 
was  the  attack  of  a  reformer  as  well  as  a 
critic  —  a  leader  not  content  to  comment, 
but  eager  to  save.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remarkable  or  characteristic  of  Lau- 
rence Oliphant  than  that  he  should  have 
entered  society,  with  an  apparent  intention 
of  spending  his  life  at  home  and  in  these 
circles,  yet  launching  before  him  that 
most  keen  and  sparkling  missile.  Not- 
withstanding its  seriousness  and  its  tre- 
mendous velocity  and  force,  the  lightness 
of  the  daring  hand  that  directed  it,  the 
fiash  of  humor  and  almost  reckless  wit 
which  dazzle  the  beholder,  made  this  bril- 
liant attack  —  as,  indeed,  successful  satire 
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always  is  —  delightful  to  the  world  which 
it  assailed,  and  which  has  this  one  qual- 
ity at  least,  that  it  alway-s  relishes  and 
applauds  an  attack  upon  itself  if  guided 
by  competent  forces.  "  Piccadilly,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  wild  wit  and  trenchant 
touches,  was  something  more  than  an 
attack  upon  society.  It  was  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  new  and  strange  but  most 
powerful  influence  which  had  crossed  the 
wanderer's  path,  and  was  to  shape  the 
whole  of  his  after  life.  Before  this  time 
Mr.  Oliphant  had  been  known  as  one  of  the 
"  mediums  "  who,  half  in  play,  yet  much 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  were  making  the 
lately  discovered  '*  spiritualism,"  so  called, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  fashions  which 
had  floated  hither  from  America,  popular 
in  society.  While  still  occupied  with 
these  ideas,  he  told  me,  on  one  occasion 
when  we  met,  an  exceedingly  picturescjue 
and  striking  story  of  an  incident  which 
had  happened  to  himself ;  how  a  great 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  had  uncon- 
sciously betraved  to  him  in  the  scribblings 
made  under  his  influence,  and  which  at 
the  first  glance  seemed  meaningless,  a 
most  compromising  secret,  the  mystery  of 
her  own  life.  But  the  next  time  in  which 
I  had  the  occasion  of  speaking  to  him  on 
this  subject,  his  tone  had  changed.  He 
had  rejected  these  experiences  as  the 
mere  vul|;arities  of  a  new  revelation,  not 
ceasing,  indeed,  to  believe  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  crowd  of  shivering  and  home- 
less spirits  about  the  world,  too  glad  to 
take  refuge  for  a  moment  in  a  table  or  a 
pencil,  and  dictate  nonsense  to  gaping  in- 
quirers, but  regarding  them  with  repro- 
bation and  contempt ;  and  had  himself 
progressed  to  a  much  higher  elevation, 
having  entered  to  his  own  profound  con- 
sciousness into  the  very  secret  of  life. 

The  scene  in  which  I  first  became  aware 
of  this  changed  view,  and  of  other  deeper 
sentiments,  was  a  curious  one.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, then,  and  probably  still,  appropri- 
ated to  ladies;  but  opposite  to  the  dark 
Oriental  bird-cage  called  the  Ladies'  Gal- 
lery, from  which  women  are  permitted  to 
peep  at  the  legislators  of  the  country,  and 
affording  a  much  better  view  of  the  House 
in  its  perspective  of  benches,  culminating 
in  the  majesty  of  the  speaker's  wig  and 
all  the  accessories  of  the  chair.  The  oc- 
casion was  an  important  one.  It  was  the 
evening  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to 
bring  forward  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
the  same  Reform  Bill  on  which  he  had 
just  succeeded  in  driving  Mr.  Gladstone 
out  of  office,  while  the  latter  statesman, 
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suddenly  turned  into  opposition  respect- 
ing his  own  measure,  had  to  do  his  best 
by  all  practicable  Parliamentary  wiles  to 
destroy  its  chances  of  success  in  other 
hands  —  one  of  the  most  curious  manifes- 
tations of  government  by  party  which  has 
perhaps  ever  been  seen  in  England.  We 
talked  in  the  tedium  of  the  early  evening 
business,  while  the  ordinary  routine  was 
being  gone  through  before  the  House  bad 
settled  down  to  the  work  of  the  night ;  but 
I  had  only  time  to  observe  the  different 
tone  in  wnich  Mr.  Oliphant  talked  of  his 
spiritualistic  experiences,  when  some 
chance  question  as  to  how  a  Parliamen- 
tary life  suited  him,  drew  from  him  an 
outburst  of  impatience  and  indignation  for 
which  his  hearer  was  ouite  unprepared. 
He  declared  it  was  a  life  unendurable, 
which  he  at  least  could  support  no  longer ; 
that  truth  of  purpose  or  earnestness  was 
not  in  it ;  that  no  one,  except  a  few  pow- 
erless individuals,  cared  for  the  country 
or  the  real  benefit  of  the  people,  but  each 
party  for  the  triumph  it  could  win  over  the 
other,  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  ad- 
vantage, the  hope  of  placing  itself  first, 
and  pulling  down  its  opponents.  This 
sudden  burst  of  indignant  disgust  with 
the  realities  of  life,  so  fiery  and  lofty  in 
tone,  so  unexpected  from  those  easy  yet 
eloquent  lips,  to  which  banter  and  jest 
seemed  more  familiar  than  denunciation, 
in  face  of  that  slumbrous  scene,  so  tedious 
yet  so  full  of  expectation,  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  wake  into  brilliant  conflict,  was 
very  remarkable.  A  natural  reluctance  to 
believe  in  such  a  verdict,  or  accept  a  gen- 
eral and  sweeping  censure  of  the  sort, 
mingled  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  with 
regret  and  sympathy  for  the  higher  aims 
and  disappointed  ideal  of  the  speaker.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  the  very  curious  transac- 
tion then  going  on,  which  soon  filled  the 
empty  house  with  eager  listeners,  and 
silenced  every  whisper  to  hear  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's statement,  which  had  brought  to  a 
climax  Oliphant's  doubts  and  difficulties. 

I  add  the  following  report  of  his  own 
account  of  this  matter,  which  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  mind,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  another  friend.  Mr.  Oliphant  had 
come  into  Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  and, 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
reviving  Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill  — 

A  great  Liberal  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Reform  Club  to  consider  tne  state  of  affairs, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  good 
—  as  it  was  one  for  which  he  was  personally 
responsible  —  and  that,  of  course,  they  most 
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support  it ;  bat  that  its  details  must  be  fcreitly    pbaat's  part  to  put  me  in  commuaicatioa 
amended.     A  tiole  was  to  be  picked  here,  and    with  Mr.  Harris,  before  which  proposal  I 


another  there;  such  a  clause  must  be  cut  out,  Bed   dismayed,   feeliBg   the    bondage 

and  such  another  put  in.  till  Laurence  Oli-  ^^j^y  i^pfdimtnla  in  the  way  of  dul 
phant  dearly  saw  ttat  the  real  intention  was        ^  telongiogs  from  which  my  friend  was 

to  wreck  the  bill,  i£  possible,  rather  than  let  .  a   i      ■        .  ..  «  - 

»  ™nnt  tn  .h*  nn™«V  n:.™     ThU  nt.eriv  f"^?"-  ^nd  fearing  to   encounter  an   over- 


., ,  J  arise  and  go,  t' 

s  a  pam  at  least.     With  the  help  of  a  few  end  of  the  world. 

genuine  Liberals,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  It  was  a  little  after  this  that  Laurence 

party  tactics,  he  formed  a  cave,  called  the  Oliphant  suddenly  left  London  and  all  his 

Tea-Room  Cave  or  Clique,  because  they  used  prospects  in  the  world.     He  had  at  that 

to  meet  in  the  tea-room.     The  object  of  this  monient  before  him  the  promise  of  almost 

partywas  topass  IheRrformBiIlat  al  h^  every  success  that  life  can  bring.    He  had 

^ideU"'iS'r.'"GlX:.'?;^c^d^c?'^'t£:  made^oparticu^rmark  -  the  House  of 

most  inexcusable,  he  always  thought  it  dishon.  Commons,  but   his  powers  and  worth  m 

orable  of  Mr.  DUracli  to  take  np  his  adveraa-  diplomatic  work,  bis  readiness  and  energy 

ry's  measure,  which  I  think  he  had  opposed  and  cxpenence,  were  already  well  known  ; 

before  when  he  was  out  of  office.     Only  Lau-  and  he  might  have  risen  to  the  highest 

rence  could  not  see  thai  ihia  was  a  reason  for  honors  in  diplomacy,  or  been  trusted  with 

opposing  a  bill  that  was  good  in  itselL     He  the  most  delicate  of  missions ;  there  n~  ~ 


_  ie  ready  10  serve  God  though  the  devil  nothing  that  need  have  been  too  high  for 
bade  him  i  only  it  gave  him  a  lower  opinion  jjja  aspirations.  And  he  had  already 
of  the  devil.  achieved  a  great  popularity  in  literature. 

Various  things  which  had  passed  during  and  in  that  department,  too,  had  the  ball 
the  conversation  above  described,  added  at  his  foot.  He  had  also,  what  is  some- 
totheintimationsin  "Piceadilly"ofsome  times  more  prized  than  either,  attained 
new  and  potent  influence  aSectiug  its  au-  undoubted  success  ia  society;  all  doors 
thor,  made  me  write  to  Mr.  Oliphant  to  wereopen  tohim.  There  was  no  assembly 
ask  for  some  information  on  these  points,  so  distinguished  as  to  be  indifferent  to  his 
Hisanswerwassoseriousthat  I  wasbalf  name  in  its  list  of  notables.  With  every. 
ashamed  of  an  inquiry  prompted  more  by  thing  thus  at  his  command,  he  suddenly 
curiosity  than  by  any  graver  motive —  abandoned  all,  and  disappeared  into  the 
and  plunged  me  at  once  into  a  mystical  unknown.  A  universal  cry  of  constema- 
atmosphere  for  which  I  was  quite  unpre-  tioa  followed  this  disappearance,  vented 
pared.  The  reader  will  remember  that  half  in  regrets  for  the  deluded  one,  and 
when  the  hero  of  "Piccadilly"  is  at  his  half  inscornof  his  prophet — thewretched 
wildest,  half  mad  with  moral  dissaiisfac-  fanatic,  the  vulgar  mystic,  who  had  got 
tioa  and  reckless  wit,  there  appears  hold  of  him,  by  what  wonderful  wiles,  or 
"one,"  who  takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  for  what  evil  purposes,  who  could  say^ 
calms  his  perturbed  spirit,  and  places  be-  A  man  who  thus  abandons  the  world  tor 
fore  him  that  command  to  "  live  the  lite,"  religious  motives  is  almost  sure,  amid  the 
which  was  at  this  period  all  Laurence  OK-  much  censure  that  is  inevitable,  to  en- 
phant's  gospel.  I  suddenly  found  myself  counter  also  a  great  deal  of  contempt ;  yet 
in  presence  of  the  still  veiled  but  impos-  had  he  become  a  monk,  either  Roman  or 
ing  image  of  this  prophet  —  a  man  to  Anglican,  a  faint  comprehension  of  his 
whom,  according  to  his  disciple's  fervent  desire  to  "make  his  soul"  might  have 
belief,  all  things  were  revealed,  who  spoke  penetrated  the  ordinary  mind.  But  he 
face  to  face  with  our  Lord  and  his  saints,  did  not  do  anything  so  comprehensible. 
while  going  about  the  common  ways  of  the  He  went  to  no  convent,  but  far  away  into 
world,  and  was  one  with  Christ  in  a  mys'  the  wilds,  to  "  live  the  life,"  as  he  himself 
terious  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  union,  said,  —  to  join  a  community  where  every- 
somehow  wonderfully  evidenced  by  a  thingwas  in  common,  where  every  member 
change  of  respiration,  a  bewildering  med'  worked  at  whatever  might  be  necessary, 
ley  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  which  and  the  purpose  was  to  copy  Christ,  what- 
aSected  me  with  a  sort  of  moral  vertigo,  ever  shortcomings  there  might  be  in  the 
which,  I  fear,  has  been  the  chief  effect  practice.  He  disappeared  thus  out  of 
since  of  further  and  more  advanced  rev-  society,  out  of  Parliament,  out  of  the 
elatlons  of  a  similar  kind  upon  my  intelli'  world  where  he  was  so  much  at  home,  so 
gence.  This  correspondence  ended,  aftei  much  prized,  so  likely  to  "  rise,"  as  every- 
a  few  exceedingly  interesting  but  bighlv  body  hopes  to  do,  with  the  fullest  knowl- 
cooEusiog  letters,  by  an  offer  oo  Mr.  Oil'    edge  of  all  that  he  sacrificed,  and  of  all 
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the  blame  and  the  scorn  which  he  would 
have  to  bear.  M.  Yriarte,  the  well-known 
French  writer,  tells  an  amusing  anecdote 
of  his  comprenension  of  the  shock  he  had 

fiven  to  the  world.  Just  before  he  left 
.ondon,  M.  Yriarte  was  walking  with 
Oliphant  along  Piccadilly,  when  they  met 
Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,  who  passed  with- 
out taking  any  notice.  Laurence  turned 
to  Yriarte  and  said,  with  a  look  of  great 
amusement,  '^Voilk  Leighton,  qui  se  dit: 
Ce  pauvre  Oliphant !  il  est  fou ;  ce  n*est 
pas  la  peine  de  le  saluer."  Thus  he  saw 
the  humor  of  the  situation  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  pangs  of  renunciation,  and, 
not  without  a  certain  amused  sympathy 
with  the  astounded  and  angry  critics,  who 
thought  him  mad  and  a  fool  tor  his  pains, 
carried  out  his  sacrifice. 

I  cannot  remember  how  many  years 
passed  before  he  was  seen  again  —  not 
more,  I  think,  than  three  or  four,  if  so 
much.  The  usual  tales  were  current  that  he 
had  been  quickly  disenchanted,  had  found 
out  his  prophet,  and  returned  to  his  senses, 
and  so  forth,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
had  come  back  —  stories  which  I  for  one 
hoped  were  not  true,  feeling  what  such  a 
disenchantment,  after  such  a  sacrifice, 
must  have  been  for  such  a  man.  But  no 
such  thing  was  the  case.  He  came  back 
more  assured  in  his  faith  than  ever,  as 
serious,  as  humorous-,  as  entertaining,  as 
delightful  a  companion,  and  as  much  dis- 

Cosed  to  social  enjoyment  as  when  he  had 
een  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Lon- 
don. And  as  he  was  one  of  those  whom 
society,  always  eager  to  be  entertained 
and  amused,  does  not  forget,  he  stepped 
back  out  of  the  wilds  into  his  place  again, 
and  became  the  courted  of  many  circles, 
as  if  he  had  never  missed  a  day.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  came  one  day  to  see  me, 
and  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  new 
life.  His  sudden  retirement  had  not  been 
without  motive,  any  more  than  his  return. 
The  first  he  explained  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Harris  exacted  a  two  years'  probation  from 
his  disciples  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity, 
that  he  might  have  no  fanciful  followers 
coming  and  going  as  feeling  or  caprice 
moved,  but  a  band  whose  truth  and  endur- 
ance had  been  fully  tested,  and  who  knew 
their  own  mind,  and  the  ground  of  their 
allegiance.  The  test  in  Laurence  Oli- 
phant's  case  had  been  the  severe  and  ex- 
traordinary one  of  givine  up  all  congenial 
work,  all  adventure,  novelty,  society,  every- 
thing he  had  hitherto  lived  for,  and  mak- 
ing experience  of  the  hard  existence  of 
the  laboring  man.  He  worked  upon  the 
farm,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
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community  in  America,  at  some  place  near 
BufEalo  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  a 
teamster,  he  said  with  a  laugh,  and  a  verv 
bad  one,  oversetting  his  cart  in  the  muJ, 
and  committing  all  manner  of  awkward- 
nesses.  It  seemed  to  my  mind  to  put  a 
certain  reason,  satisfactory  in  its  way,  into 
this  ordeal,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  fantastic 

C reference  of  the  ruder  life  of  the  fields, 
ut  had  a  real  meaning  as  a  proof  of  abso- 
lute sincerity  and  truth.  While  the  proba- 
tion lasted,  the  neophyte  had  stuck  at 
nothing.  He  had  '*  cadged  strawberries  " 
along  the  railway  line,  not  as  a  penitential 
self-humiliation,  but  because  it  was  a  thine 
that  had  to  be  done  by  somebody,  and 
conveyed  to  his  mind  no  humiliation  at 
all.  He  told  me  many  incidents  of  this 
life,  and  of  individuals  who  had  been 
drawn  into  it  from  the  very  mouth  of  hell, 
so  to  speak,  and  with  apparently  no  bond 
of  doctrine  or  demanded  belief,  but  only 
with  the  charge  to  "  live  the  life."  For  his 
own  part,  having  fulfilled  his  probation, 
his  prophet  and  director,  in  whom  his  faith 
was  unbounded,  had  bidden  him  return  to 
his  own  sphere  of  work,  and  take  up  again 
his  accustomed  tools.  All  this  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  reasonable  when 
once  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  Mr. 
Harris  was  granted,  and  of  that  he  had  no 
doubt.  Laurence  Oliphant  had  made  over 
all  he  had  to  the  community  —  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  very  much — and  the 
community  made  him  an  allowance  when 
he  returned  home,  to  provide  for  his  ne- 
cessities until  he  got  remunerative  work. 
With  this  little  provision,  and  with  all  his 
former  prospects  thrown  aside,  he  came 
back  in  the  full  force  of  his  matured 
powers — as  ready,  as  witty,  as  cheerful, 
as  potent  a  personality  as  ever  —  to  do 
whatever  Providence  might  send  him  to 
do. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Paris 
in  1871.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  gone 
through  the  war  with  the  German  army, 
and  was  then  settled  in  Paris  as  the  Times 
correspondent  there,  in  a  position  of  great 
importance  and  influence.  His  mother. 
Lady  Oliphant,  who  had  followed  her  be- 
loved and  only  son  to  America,  to  the 
community,  and  through  a  probation  still 
more  hard  and  cruel  than  his,  was  then 
with  him  —  or  rather  was  not  with  him, 
for  this  to  them  simple  cause, —  that  a 
friend  of  his  had  lost  wife  and  elder  daugh- 
ter, in  a  short  space  of  time,  one  following 
another  to  the  grave,  and  leaving  a  forlorn 
family  of  little  children  motherless  and 
uncared  for,  which  was  reason  enough  — 
and  what  reason  in  pure  Christianity  could 
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be  more  valid?  —  for  a  good  and  tender 
woman  bound  to  "  live  the  life,"  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  the  desolate  house,  and 
become  the  grandmother  of  all  the  little 
ones.  The  mild  good  sense  and  kindness 
of  the  mother  were  as  unlike  anything  ex- 
travagant or  fanatical  as  the  keen  humor 
and  brilliant  intelligence  of  the  son.  And 
the  problem  grew  all  the  greater  in  sie;ht 
of  this  second  convert  of  the  veiled 
prophet  in  the  West.  It  would  be  vain  to 
say  that  Oliphant's  position  in  Paris  as 
Times  correspondent  was  equal  to  the 
hopes  he  had  relinquished  in  leaving  Lon- 
don ;  but  it  was  a  position  peculiarly  suited 
to  him,  and  one  full  of  interest.  Why  it 
was  that  he  felt  himself  suddenly  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  it  I  do  not  know.  It 
was  again  a  sacrifice  almost  as  great  as 
the  first,  and  made  with  the  same  unhesi- 
tating obedience. 

Before  this,  however,  a  great  event  had 
happened  in  his  life.  He  had  met  in 
Paris —  led,  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  pro- 
phetic indications,  but  I  have  no  warrant 
for  the  report  —  one  of  the  most  entirely 
charming  persons  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet,  —  Alice  L^Estrange, 
a  young  lady  very  well  known  and  admired 
in  society  both  in  London  and  Paris,  and, 
without  the  need  of  any  prophet  in  the 
distance  to  tell  him  so,  an  ideal  mate  for 
Laurence  Oliphant.  How  much  religious 
thought  and  hope  had  to  do  with  their 
wooing  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  intimation 
which  he  sent  to  me  of  his  new  prospects 
was  full  of  happiness  and  joyful  anticipa- 
tion. He  had  not  thought,  he  said,  that 
any  such  good  fortune  would  ever  come  to 
him,  and  sent  with  his  letter  a  photograph 
of  the  sweet  and  animated  face,  so  bright 
and  full  of  intelligence,  of  his  bride.  Miss 
L*£strange  on  her  side  had  been  very 
ready  for  the  communication  of  the  sacred 
fire.  She  had  longed  for  something  more 
real  than  the  inoperative  religion  which 
was  taken  for  granted,  or  lightly  jested  at, 
or  worked  out  in  mere  observances,  which 
she  had  seen  about  her ;  and  even  before 
the  marriage,  had  become,  if  that  was 
possible,  more  completely  than  her  hus 
oand  a  disciple  of  the  prophet  They 
had  not,  however,  been  married  above  a 
few  months  when  they  were  whirled  away 
once  more  out  of  the  known,  out  of  their 
natural  circumstances  and  condition,  into 
the  mystic  American  community,  and  an- 
other probation,  and  labors,  and  wonders, 
to  us  only  dimly  revealed,  either  in  the 
facts  of  them  or  the  reason  of  them. 
Whether  it  was  to  carry  out  the  ordeal  of 
the  test  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant  was 
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sent  by  herself  into  California,  to  employ 
her  great  talents  as  a  musician  in  teaching 
the  children  of  miners,  and  common  peo- 
ple on  the  way  to  be  rich,  I  have  never 
known.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
likely  explanation.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
was  accepted  by  both,  with  apparently  the 
most  cheerful  confidence,  as  the  present 
duty,  and  the  ri|^ht  thing  to  be  done. 
Laurence  on  his  side  had  many  missions, 
and  came  aeain  and  again  to  England, 
while  his  wife  pursued  her  path  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  marriage 
was  in  many  respects  unlike  ordinary 
marriages,  as  they  were  unlike  ordinary 
people.  It  involved  perfect  independence 
in  the  duties  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
each.  They  had  indeed  this  additional 
bewildering  quality,  among  many  others, 
of  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  hindrances 
in  doing  what  they  believed  right  and  best. 
Those  considerations  which  limit  the  most 
of  us,  as  to  whether  we  can  do  a  certain 
thing  that  we  know  to  be  good  and  noble, 
never  came  into  their  calculation  at  all. 
My  own  half-whimsical  alarm  lest,  should 
I  encounter  Mr.  Harris,  he  should  com- 
mand me  to  arise  and  go,  which  would 
have  been  a  thing  impossible  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, had  no  reflection  in  the  minds 
of  this  wonderful  pair.  They  were  both 
of  them  ready  to  arise  and  go,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  anywhere.  No  question  of 
could  or  should  existed  for  them  —  not 
even  that  bond  acknowledged  by  so  severe 
a  judge  as  St.  Paul,  that  the  husband  must 
consider  what  will  please  his  wife,  and  the 
wife  what  will  please  her  husband.  With 
both  the  religious  necessity  was  absolute. 
When  the  call  came,  at  whatever  moment, 
he  or  she  rose  up  from  the  other's  side 
and  went  about  the  work.  If  the  one  was 
called  to  California,  and  the  other  to  Lon- 
don, what  matter?  Nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  restrain  their  full  freedom  of 
action  —  I  ought  to  say,  in  this  stage  at 
least,  of  obedience. 

It  was,  I  believe,  during  this  period  that 
he  had  work  to  do  for  English  sharehold- 
ers in  respect  to  the  telegraphic  cable  be- 
tween England  and  America.  A  friend 
has  lately  told  me  the  following  anecdote 
on  this  subject.  One  of  the  chief  persons 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  in  America  was 
the  well-known  Jay  Gould,  a  financier  of 
much  greater  force  than  this  new  adven- 
turer in  such  unaccustomed  fields,  and 
a^inst  whose  overwhelming  cleverness 
his  friends  warned  him.  His  account  of 
how  he  met  this  danger  was  exceedingly 
characteristic.  He  went  to  the  remarka- 
ble personage  in  question  with  that  fine 
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frankness  which  is  one  of  the  most  pol- 
ished instruments  of  diplomacy,  being  the 
plain  truth.  He  said  to  him :  *'  I  do  not 
think  that  your  interests  and  those  of  my 
clients  are  opposed  to  each  other,  but  if 
you  take  them  in  that  light,  I  am  not 
equal  to  you  in  ability ;  I  cannot  fight  the 
question  with  such  a  champion  as  you  are 
—  I  must  go  to  the  wall."  Jav  Gould  was 
roan  enough  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
and  during  the  whole  negotiations  treated 
his  unusual  opponent  with  perfect  good 
faith  and  honor. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  London 
about  this  period  (in  the  year  '79,  I  think), 
I  saw  Laurence  Oliphant  several  times, 
and  he  brought  and  read  to  me  on  one  or 
two  of  these  occasions  some  most  curious 
rhymed  effusions,  which  he  read  with  the 
strangest  boyish  pleasure  and  shyness, 
astonished  at  their  cleverness,  and  pausing 
now  and  then  to  assure  me  that  of  himself 
be  could  not  produce  a  rhyme  to  save  his 
life.  It  is  only  right  while  doing  the  full- 
est justice  to  the  strength  of  his  faith,  not 
to  omit  all  notice  of  its  occasional  weak- 
ness. These  were  communicated  to  him 
by  the  inspiration  of  some  spiritual  com- 
panion to  whom  he  gave  no  name,  but 
who,  by  a  gentle  compulsion,  made  him 
write  —  the  strange,  bald,  clever  verses  he 
read  to  me.  It  is  a  difficult  position  at 
any  time  for  an  unwilling  critic  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  productions  of  an 
author  read  by  himself;  and  the  wonder 
with  which  one  could  not  but  contemplate 
this  brilliant  writer  —  a  master  of  vigor- 
ous English  in  his  own  proper  person, 
smiling  and  blushing  over  the  inspired 
rigmarole  of  verse  which  it  was  his  boast 
was  not  his,  but  something  far  finer  than 
he  could  ever  have  produced  by  himself, 
was  well-nigh  stupefying.  His  mind  was 
much  excited  at  this  time  by  what  he 
called  the  doctrine  of  counterparts,  which 
had  been  specially  revealed  in  America  to 
his  own  good  mother  by  some  singular 
experiences  of  spiritual  reunion  with  her 
husband.  Much  of  the  after-development 
of  Laurence  01iphant*s  opinions  sprang 
from  this,  as  he  himself,  I  think,  states  in 
**  Scientific  Religion.*'  A  suspicion  was 
in  his  mind  at  this  time,  afterwards  quite 
dispelled,  that  he  and  his  delightful  wife 
were  not  each  other's  spiritual  mates  — 
and  it  was  some  angelic  pretender  to  that 
title  who  communicated  the  verses  to  him. 
There  was,  however,  no  sentiment  or  soft- 
ness in  them,  but  much  criticism  of  the 
world  and  its  ways,  and  that  rather  of  a 
cynical  kind.  I  ao  not  know  whether  the 
supposed  revelation  to  Lady  Oliphant  had 
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in  soipe  ways  lessened  his  entire  devotion 
to  Mr.  Harris,  to  whom  that  truth  had  not 
been  manifested;  but  I  think  the  little 
rift  within  the  lute  must  by  this  time  have 
begun.  These  things  were  very  bewilder- 
ing; but  the  absolute  good  faith  of  all 
parties  was  unquestionable,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  a  mind  more  capable  of 
discriminating  sense  from  nonsense  and 
of  forming  its  own  judgment  than  that  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,  did  not  exist. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  same 
year  that  his  wife  at  last  returned  to  En- 
gland. People  ouite  unacquainted  with 
the  character  and  meaning  of  these  two 
remarkable  persons  have  upbraided  him 
with  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  bis 
carelessness  of  her  comfort,  and,  indeed, 
neglect  of  herself — as  how  could  a  super- 
ficial judgment  decide  otherwise  on  seeing 
the  husband's  frequent  reappearance  in 
London  society  while  the  wife  was  endur- 
ing unknown  humiliations  in  California, 
living  and  working  alone  ?  I  hope  I  have 
said  enough  to  snow  how  vain  were  anj 
such  superficial  estimates  of  their  real 
position.  She  came,  however,  at  last,  and 
after  a  short  stay  with  him  in  London  and 
other  places,  delighted  me  greatly  by 
establishing  herself  in  my  own  dose  neigh- 
borhood, in  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  park  at  Windsor,  to  rest  and  recruit, 
when  he  again  went  off  on  another  voyage 
to  America.  I  find  it  difficult  to  give  m 
words  any  fit  description  of  the  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful  woman  who  was  Lau- 
rence Oliphant's  wife.  The  dark  and 
vivacious  beauty  of  her  youth  could  only, 
I  think,  have  been  enhanced,  in  expres- 
sion at  least,  by  all  the  experiences  she 
had  gone  throuo;h.  She  was  now  at  the 
full  height  of  life,  the  mezzo  del  cammin^ 
and  a  little  worn  with  delicate  health  and 
many  labors,  but  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so 
gay  in  her  profound  seriousness,  so  tender 
in  her  complete  independence,  that  ail  the 
charms  of  paradox  were  added  to  those  of 
nature.  She  had  the  gift  (which  is  an  in- 
heritance and  special  endowment  of  some 
well-bred  Englishwomen)  of  a  certain  soft 
eloquence  and  command  of  perfect  words 
which  was  delightful  to  listen  to  —  like 
music,  but  better  than  music  to  ears  un- 
instructed  in  that  art.  Her  husband  was 
a  brilliant  conversationalist,  but  she  was 
something  more.  Her  beautiful  sentences 
flowed  like  the  easiest  of  chatter ;  her 
sweet  speech,  in  which  the  most  keen 
critic  could  not  have  found  an  inappropri- 
ate or  misplaced  word,  seemed  simple  as 
the  utterances  of  a  child.  She  had  caught 
in  America,  with  her  fine  musician's  ear, 
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a  slight  accent,  which  was  amusinc;  and 

Eiquant  in  an  Englishwoman,  thougn  per- 
aps  in  itself  scarcely  delightful  to  En- 
glish ears,  and  the  extraordinary  mixture 
iQ  her  of  the  finest  culture  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  freedom  and  strange  expe- 
riences of  the  New  —  the  latter  acquired 
not  in  sophisticated  places  where  New 
York  or  Boston  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
London  and  Paris,  but  in  the  far  West, 
and  in   the   primitive   country  districts, 
where  all  is  individual  and  strange,  —  was 
more  fascinating,  amusing,  and  curious 
than  words  can  say.    She  was  in  all  her 
beliefs  and  sentiments  a  mystic  of  the 
mystics,  outstripping  even  her  husband  in 
devotion  to  the  mysterious  faith  which 
had  held  them  in  such  complete  subjec- 
tion, and  perhaps  with  a  greater  instinct  of 
progress,  of  pushing  these  principles  into 
further  development  than  he  had  at  least 
as  yet  shown.     She  would  talk  in  her 
beautiful  way  freely  of  what  that  faith  and 
these  principles  were ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
admit  for  myself,  that  though  the  talk  was 
delightful,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  as  long  as  she  pleased  to  dis- 
course a  constant  fascination,  yet  I  was 
little  more  enlightened  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning.    She  lent  me  several  of 
the  publications  of  the  community,  which 
had  a  similar  bewildering  e£Eect.    I  believe 
that  these  were  little  more  than  enlarge- 
ments of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Swe- 
denborg.    Their   chief  subject  was    the 
union  of  the  feminine  with  the  masculine 
in  the  character  of  God,  so  that  he  became 
mother  as  well  as  father,  including  the 
special  gifts  of  both  sexes,  and  giving  a 
development  to  a  woman  within  the  man, 
which  to  their  fervent  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions seemed  a  great  revelation.     I  am  not 
able  myself  to  see  that  this  idea  gives  any 
deeper  or  more  attaching  tenderness  to 
the  all-embracing  love  of  the  Father  in 
heaven  ;  but  many  good  people  have  felt 
otherwise.    This,  and  the  new  revelation 
as  to  spiritual  counterparts,  with  all  that 
was  involved  in  it,  were  the  chief  points 
that  I  could  make  out.    But  thev  were 
both  fully  persuaded,  and  especially  this 
beautiful  and  delightful  apostle,  that  the 
salvation  of  man  was  involved  in  the  full 
acceptance  of  these  doctrines,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  working  for  the  race 
which  they  knew  sooner  or  later  would 
universally  receive  these  truths  and  live. 

During  the  time  that  his  wife  spent  in 
Windsor,  Laurence  Oliphant  was  again 
in  America,  among  other  things  to  see  his 
mother,  who  had  been  ill.  She  died  sud- 
denly at  his  side  in  the  midst  of  a  conver- 
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sation  about  the  surrounding  angels,  to 
the  mat  disappointment  of  her  son,  who 
had  hoped  that  she  might,  by  the  strength 
breathed  into  her  by  her  spiritual  mate, 
never  die  —  but  not  to  his  discouragement, 
for  death  to  them  was  but  an  incident 
transforming  human  relations  into  some- 
thing his/her  and  holier,  and  nothing  more. 
They  felt,  or  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  felt,  nothing  of  that  horrible  void  and 
sense  of  utter  separation  which  dictated 
the  poet's  cry,  — 

Our  lives  are  put  so  far  apart, 
We  cannot  near  each  other  speak. 

It  was  some  considerable  time  before 
this  that  Laurence  Oliphant  had  taken  up 
the  idea  of  establishing  in  Palestine  a  col- 
ony of  Jews.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
that  suggested  to  him  this  idea.  It  was 
not  any  thought  of  helping  prophecy  to 
fulfil  itself ;  that,  I  am  sure,  was  not  in  his 
mind ;  but  rather  a  strong  practical  sense 
of  a  vacant  place  to  be  occupied  on  one 
hand,  while  those  most  qualified  to  do  this 
were  suffering  and  misplaced  on  the  other. 
What  he  thought  of  was  not  the  prosper- 
ous and  money-making  Jews  of  European 
cities,  but  the  poor  agriculturists  and 
workmen,  hated  and  despised  of  their 
neighbors,  who  have  had  so  much  to  bear 
in  Austria  and  Poland  and  the  adjacent 
States.  He  had  attempted  in  vain  to  |^et 
a  grant  from  the  sultan  of  land  on  which 
to  establish  his  colony;  but  in  this,  not- 
withstanding all  his  diplomatic  friends  and 
skill,  he  had  not  succeeded,  and  he  was 
therefore  very  ready  to  accept  the  com- 
mission offered  him  to  distribute  the  Man- 
sion House  fund  for  the  distressed  Jews 
in  Galicia.  He  and  his  wife  started  to- 
gether on  this  mission  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  I  think. 

This  step  changed  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  plan  of  their  lives.  Before  leav- 
ing London,  they  had,  I  believe,  finally 
renounced  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Harris. 
This  man,  who  had  been  so  great  an  influ- 
ence in  Laurence  Oliphant's  life,  and  who, 
through  him,  has  been  heard  of  by  many 
to  whom  no  information  as  to  his  charac- 
ter or  aims  has  been  possible,  has  had, 
perhaps,  hard  measure  from  the  critics. 
We  have  all  been  ready  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  charlatan,  an  impostor,  a  man  whose 
motives  could  not  be  other  than  interested. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  was 
any  of  these.  His  influence  was  so  strong 
as  to  lead  to  the  great  renunciation  of 
prospects  and  possibilities  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  secure  the  instant  obedience 
of  a  most  capable  and  critical  mind  at 
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various  great  conjunctures  of  life,  and  to 
keep  the  allegiance  of  that  mind  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  whom  Oliphant  de- 
scribed (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  in 
almost  the  terms  used  by  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  "  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did,*' 
and  whose  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
persons  and  scenes  out  of  his  natural 
reach,  Mrs.  Oliphant  described  in  similar 
terms.  It  is  little  respectful  to  them  to 
believe  that  their  prophet  for  so  many 
years  — their  master  whom  they  obeyed  — 
was  an  illiterate  charlatan.  I  am  not  able 
to  give  any  information  about  him,  for  I 
have  none ;  but  he  must,  to  judge  by  his 
disciples,  have  been  no  common  man.  I 
think,  but  for  his  marriage,  that  Laurence 
would  probably  have  remained  a  disciple 
all  his  life ;  but  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
these  two  keen  and  brilliant  souls  to- 
gether inspired  and  stimulated  each  other. 
They  struck  out  into  fresh  paths,  they 
conceived  a  fresh  theory  of  how  restora- 
tion and  renovation  were  to  come  to  the 
world;  the  old  ways,  wild  as  these  had 
been  thought  by  most  other  human  crea- 
tures, became  too  straight  and  common- 
place, and  their  chains  fell  o£E  from  them. 
Their  discipleship  was  over.  They  were 
henceforward  to  go  their  own  way.  The 
prophet  who  had  hitherto  held  them  in  his 
hand  did  not  like  it,  we  may  well  suppose 
—  perhaps  made  some  efforts  to  win  or  to 
drag  them  back  ;  but  his  failure  and  down- 
fall were  inevitable. 

How  Laurence  Oliphant  went  to  Haifa, 
how  he  established  himself  there,  his  win- 
ter life  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  among  the 
friendly  Germans  and  the  poor  emigrants, 
to  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  Providence,  — 
he  has  himself  narrated  with  every  lively 
circumstance  and  graphic  detail.  His 
active  work  of  ministration  to  the  Jews, 
and  his  travels  about  the  Holy  Land,  were 
not  sufficient  to  absorb  his  energies,  and 
a  new  source  and  spring  of  literary  work 
burst  up  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations. 
He  produced  in  quick  succession  "Altiora 
Peto,"  "Masollam,"  "The  Land  of  Gil- 
ead,"  and  the  "Life  at  Haifa,"  with  vari- 
ous pieces  of  anonymous  work  beside. 
And  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  was  taken 
up  by  the  composition  —  a  mysterious 
joint  work,  which  neither  of  the  originat- 
ors of  that  new  evangel  could  carry  out 
alone  —  of  one  of  the  last  books  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  elements 
of  a  new  religion  were  given  to  the  world. 
This  was  work  important  enough  to  con- 
secrate any  sojourn,  and  the  life  at  Haifa 
had  every  appearance  of  being  the  hap- 
piest  portion  of    their  united  existence. 
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A  beautiful  climate,  a  country  full  of 
endless  interest,  a  race  more  interesting 
still  to  study  and  help,  and  many  friends 
appearing  from  time  to  time  to  cheer 
their  solitude,  with  no  longer  the  sudden 
thunderbolt  hanging  over  their  heads  of 
an  order  to  depart  or  to  separate  —  all 
was  in  favor  of  the  reunited  pair.  The 
delicate  health  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  seemed 
to  improve,  and  both  blossomed  and  ex- 
panded in  the  freedom  of  a  life  without 
control.  But  this  halcyon  monaent  was 
but  of  short  duration.  The  error  of  a 
dragoman,  who  pitched  their  tents  one 
evening  while  they  were  travelling  over 
the  plains  in  a  fever-stricken  spot,  plunged 
the  Seautiful  life  into  destruction.  Thev 
were  both  seized  with  fever,  and  al- 
though able  to  be  removed  to  the  cottage 
on  the  mountain,  where  it  was  hoped  the 
pure  air  would  restore  her,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
reached  that  spot  only  to  die.  Her  bus- 
band,  with  the  same  malady  in  his  veins, 
and  with  the  sensations  almost  of  a  dying 
man,  conveyed  the  delightsome  partner  m 
his  days  down  the  steep  paths  of  the 
sacred  mountain,  and  laid  her  in  the  little 
cemeterv  which  the  German  missionaries 
had  macie  below  at  Haifa.  For  some  days 
after  he  lay  in  his  vacant  house  between 
life  and  death ;  but  then  —  a  sudden  rush 
of  renewed  health,  and  vigor,  and  joy 
came  upon  the  sick  and  weary  mourner. 
The  time  of  complete  union  had  come  at 
last.  His  Alice  had  returned  to  him,  into 
his  very  bosom,  into  his  heart  and  his 
veins,  bringing  with  her  all  the  fulness  of 
a  new  life,  and  clearing  away  the  cloud 
of  natural  grief  like  the  morning  vapors 
before  the  rising  sun. 

So  he  told  me  when  he  came  back, 
much  worn  and  still  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  fever,  one  of  which  seized  him 
while  staying  for  a  day  or  two  with  the 
princess  Christian  —  always  one  of  his 
kindest  and  warmest  frienas  —  but  cheer- 
ful and  full  of  %he  happiness  of  the  per- 
fected union.  The  grief  and  longing  of 
the  bereaved  were  not  in  him  :  why 
should  they?  when  she  whom  he  had  lost 
was  now  with  him  more  completely  than 
ever,  a  part  of  his  very  being.  'So  he 
believed.  And  to  hear  him  tell  that  be- 
wildering tale,  and  to  remain  unaffected 
by  his  entire  and  happy  certainty  of  what 
he  said,  was  impossible.  One  wondered 
and  envied  that  faith ;  but  who  could  have 
desired,  even  had  it  been  practicable, 
to  shake  it?  With  this  subdued  ecstasy 
of  consolation  in  his  mind,  he  told  me  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  "  Sympneumata,*' 
then  just  published.    He  had  felt  himself. 
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he  said,  in  a  sort  of  restless  excitation, 
full  of  the  idea  of  writing  something,  but 
quite  unable  when  he  took  his  pen  in  bis 
band  to  gather  together  or  express  his 
ideas,  and  unable  to  give  any  reason  for 
this  mingled  desire  and  incapacity,  when 
his  wife  suddenly  called  him,  and  told  him 
that  there  was  something  in  her  mind  to 
which  she  desired  to  give  expression,  if 
he  would  put  it  down  for  her.  They  then 
began  together,  she  dictating,  but  he  so 
entirely  in  accord  that  he  would  finish  the 
sentence  she  had  be&^n.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  much  her  work  that,  after  a  chap- 
ter or  two  had  been  completed,  he  sug- 
gested to  her  that  she  should  go  on  with 
It  alone,  which  she  attempted  to  do;  but 
soon  found  herself,  as  he  had  been  before, 
incapable  of  expressing  the  ideas  of  which 
her  mind  was  full.  He  then  resumed  the 
pen,  both  of  them  feeling  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  their  joint  work;  and  thus 
the  book  was  written.  I  wish  I  could  feel 
any  enthusiasm  about  this  book,  or  even 
could  say  that  I  understood  it.  The 
strange  story  of  its  origin  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  imagination,  and  they  were  a 
pair  from  whom  one  would  gladlv  have 
accepted  teaching.  But  —  nature  has  its 
limitations  ;  there  are  some  fervent  souls 
here  and  there  to  be  found  to  whom  it  was 
a  revelation,  those  who  had  the  ear  to 
hear. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Laurence  Oliphant 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  his 
last  volume,  **  Scientific  Religion,"  which 
was  a  kind  of  vulgate  to  the  **  Sympneu- 
mata"  —  not  too  easy  indeed  to  under- 
stand for  the  common  reader,  but  more 
comprehensible.  He  had  spent  most  of 
the  intervening  time  since  his  wife^s 
death  in  the  composition  of  this  further 
deliverance  of  their  doctrine,  and  in  every 

Cage,  to  his  own  consciousness,  she  had 
een  with  him,  inspiring  and  guiding.  "  I 
have  laid  my  egg"  he  said,  with  the  laugh 
which  was  never  long  absent  in  his  grav- 
est moods ;  **  I  shall  perhaps  not  live  to 
see  it  hatched,  nor  do  I  wish  much  to  do 
so ;  but  come  to  life  it  will  —  of  that  I  am 
quite  sure."  The  book  has  been  now 
before  the  public  for  some  time  and  has 
been  judged  upon  its  merits — by  most 
critics  with  a  bewildered  effort  to  compre- 
hend which  has  not  been  very  successful ; 
but  yet  by  many  readers  with  an  under- 
standing and  sympathv  which  justify  its 
author's  conviction.  Tne  believers,  whom 
by  these  mystic  ways  he  has  led  to  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  the  mystery  of 
being,  have  gained,  or  seem  to  have 
gained,   an  elevation  of   thought  which 
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makes  them,  if  not  indifferent  to  mortal 
vicissitudes,  at  least  much  more  strongly 
convinced  of  the  final  restitution  of  all 
things  than  the  ordinary  orthodox,  to 
whom  the  promises  of  religion  have 
grown  faint  and  far  away ;  and  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  highest  kind  that  something 
divine  must  be  in  the  work.  To  those 
who  can  feel  like  Laurence  Oliphant  that 
the  separation  of  death  is  nothing  —  that 
it  is  indeed  almost  an  advantage,  as  unit- 
ing us  more  closely  to  those  who  have 
passed  into  the  unseen — it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  problem  of  life  must 
be  easier  to  solve  and  its  difficulties  less 
terrible.  This  supreme  consolation  is 
well  worth  a  life's  work  to  attain  and  com- 
municate ;  but  like  all  revelations,  it  re- 
quires the  ear  that  can  hear. 

He  was  more  worn  than  ever  last 
spring  upon  the  occasion  I  have  men- 
tioned, still  preserving  a  marvellous  youth 
and  freshness,  but  with  that  look  of  phys- 
ical exhaustion  which  recalls  the  old, 
world-worn  simile  of  the  sword  wearing  out 
the  scabbard.  He  had  passed  a  winter  in 
S^Tia  after  his  wife's  death,  carrying  with 
him  a  band  of  people  to  be  helped  or  to 
help,  one  of  whom  was  a  clergyman  with 
a  romantic  story,  dissatisfied  with  his 
work  and  his  fitness  for  it,  whom  Lau- 
rence, with  that  disregard  of  worldly  pre- 
cautions and  restraints  which  be  had 
himself  so  often  proved,  bade  to  come  with 
him  and  leave  his  untenable  post,  an  ad- 
vice which  was  accepted  with  congenial 
daring  and  magnanimity.  But  after  that 
one  season  he  returned,  I  think,  to  Haifa 
no  more.  He  came  to  England  to  finish 
and  revise  the  "  Scientific  Religion," 
which  was  published  last  spring,  and  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  next  that  was 
heard  of  him,  went  again  on  one  of  the 
numerous  visits  to  America,  which  had 
become  an  act  of  little  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  crossing  of  a  ferry.  Af- 
terwards all  his  friends  heard  with  dismay 
of  his  dangerous  illness,  which  followed 
with  a  very  short  interval  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Rosamund  Owen,  a  lady  who 
entirely  shared  his  views,  and  who,  he 
hoped,  was  to  carry  out  with  him  the  ^reat 
work  which  he  aspired  to  do,  and  in  which 
he  so  warmly  and  fully  believed.  Alas  ! 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  only  work 
of  this  devoted  lady  was  to  nurse  him  till 
his  death.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  his  condition,  and  equally  incredulous 
of  it,  a  month  or  two  ago  — smiling  with 
friendly  acceptance  in  the  face  of  death, 
but  persuaded  that  God  did  not  mean  him 
to  die,  and  believing  in  the  strength  to  be 
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conveyed  by  secret  and  mystic  methods, 
by  celestial  influences,  that  he  should  sur- 
mount the  disease  which  the  doctors  pro- 
claimed to  be  hopeless.  The  issue  did 
not  disturb  him  either  way;  if  saved,  it 
would  be  for  God^s  work  —  if  not,  he 
would  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better. 
I  would  not  venture  to  put  these  words 
into  his  mouth,  not  knowing  exactly  in 
what  light  he  regarded  that  sacred  name 
—  although  he  held  his  own  mystic  devel- 
opment of  religious  faith  to  have  been 
revealed  and  made  possible  only  by  our 
Lord's  coming  —  had  it  not  been  for  the 
report  I  have  been  allowed  to  see  of  one 
of  the  last  conversations  he  ever  held  on 
earth,  where  it  is  told  that,  two  morn- 
ings before  his  death,  **he  called  his  wife 
and  said :  '  Darling,  if  I  were  to  live  now, 
I  should  be  quite  different  from  what  I 
have  been.  Christ  took  me  in  his  arms  last 
night  and  pressed  me  tight,  and  cleansed 
me  from  all  my  sins,  and  all  is  pure  now, 
and  all  is  joy.'  He  had  long  struggled 
against  the  feeling  of  repugnance  to  be- 
ing bedridden  for  years,  which  a  few 
weeks  before  he  thought  might  be  his 
fate ;  but  not  long  since  he  said,  *  I  have 
overcome  that  feeling,  and  I  can  now  carry 
on  Christ's  work  on  a  sick-bed,  if  he  so 
wishes  it,  as  if  I  were  well.'  He  was  con- 
stantly humming  and  singing  *  Safe  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus,' and,  by  his  widow's  special 
desire,  his  favorite  hymn  was  sung  over 
his  grave."  Thus,  whatever  unauthorized 
flights  that  fervent  spirit  may  have  taken 
into  the  unseen,  however  bold  had  been 
his  fancies  or  overstrained  his  hopes,  the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith  was  his  at 
the  last. 

His  teaching  may  not  come  to  much 
among  the  many  wandering  voices  which 
have  echoed  in  the  wilderness;  but  he 
himself  is  more  than  many  books,  or  a 
world  of  sermons.  He  gave  up  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  every- 
thing that  he  had  formerly  thought  most 
worth  having  in  the  world  —  renouncing 
all,  not  sadly  or  painfully,  but  with  all  the 
joyousness  and  cordial  warmth  of  a  nature 
full  of  sunshine.  No  idea  of  penance  or 
voluntary  humiliation  was  in  his  thoughts, 
as  nothing  more  unlike  an  ascetic  could 
be  imagined  than  his  life.  He  loved  life, 
and  enjoyed  it,  and  was  amused  and  inter- 
ested by  every  detail  of  it,  as  much  when 
he  was  following  his  mud-cart  in  the 
American  wilds  as  when  he  was  dining 
with  princes  or  comparing  experiences 
with  statesmen.  But  to  him  it  was  the 
most  simple  and  natural  of  impulses  to 
throw  aside  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of 


the  work  to  which  be  believed  God  call 
him,  and  that  without  even  a  passi 
thought  of  merit  in  the  renunciatioQ.  I: 
sacrifices  did  not  weigh  upon  his  mind 
they  did  upon  ours.  To  us  they  sec 
unparalleled  self-abnegation,  to  him  t 
simplest  necessity.  Words  are  not  su 
cient  to  mark  the  singular  contrast.  T 
priests  and  martyrs  of  the  old  ages  h 
even  too  much  conscience  of  what  th 
were  doine,  and  never  made  light  of  t 
sacrifice ;  out  the  nineteenth  century  b 
this  advantage  over  its  predecessors  whi 
we  call  the  ages  of  faith.  It  is  all  for  n 
terialism,  for  profit,  for  personal  advanta 
•^  the  most  self-interested,  the  least  idc 
of  ages.  But  when,  here  and  there, 
generous  spirit,  emancipated  from  the 
bonds,  rises  above  the  age,  his  sacrifi 
is  no  longer  marked  with  gloom,  or  mai 
into  an  operation  of  pain ;  it  is  a  willii 
offering  —  more  than  willing,  unconsi 
ered,  lavish,  gay,  the  joyous  giving  t 
without  a  backward  look  or  thought, 
everything  for  the  love  of  God,  exce 
the  love  of  man,  warmed  and  niellowt 
by  the  divine  flame  which,  with  no  do 
of  smoke  or  odor  of  burnt-offering,  a 
cends  clear  and  brilliant  as  light  itself 
the  realms  above. 

Of  such  was  Gordon  ;  and  of  such  we 
Laurence  and  Alice  Oliphant.  Fragra 
be  their  names  and  blessed  I  I  can  wi: 
no  Requiescat  in  pace,  but  only  increa 
ing  joy  and  power  and  life  and  love, 
these  chosen  and  beautiful  spirits. 
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A  TALB  OF  BIRDS  AND   MEN. 

I. 

In  May  all  woods  are  beautiful ;  but 
all  the  woods  I  know,  there  is  none  < 
which  the  month  of  bluebells  so  free 
lavishes  her  delights,  as  on  the  ancie 
and  unkempt  wood  of  Truerne.  The  hi 
carpet  spread  in  every  clearing,  the  grc 
green  oak-stems  rising  softly  out  of  tl 
blue,  the  fleecy  clouds  of  spring,  se< 
gently  movinc^  eastwards  through  tl 
ruddy  young  leaves  overhead,  can  nev 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  rambh 
here  for  a  whole  May  rooming.  No  tr 
park-paling  shuts  in  Truerne  wood;  i 
outskirts  are  set  about,  in  these  swe 
spring  days,  with  an  untidy  maze 
**  whitening  hedges  and  uncrumpling  fere 
with  stretches  of  gorse  and  trailing  bra 
ble,  with    dense   thickets  of  bls^ktho 
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where  the  nightingale  builds  his  nest  and 
sings  unheeded.  It  is  all  this  wild  setting 
of  the  woodland,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
the  wood  itself,  that  makes  it  so  dear  to 
such  of  its  human  neighbors  as  love  quiet 
and  solitude,  as  well  as  to  the  birds  and 
beasts  that  find  home  and  happiness  in  its 
shelter. 

Of  the  few  human  beings  who  haunted 
it  a  few  years  ago,  old  Oliver  the  woodman 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  it  had  wholly 
yielded  up  its  secrets  ;  and  when  one  day 
he  was  found  under  his  favorite  old  oak- 
tree,  wrapped  in  a  slumber  from  which 
there  was  no  awakening*  we  felt  that  the 
good  genius  of  the  wood  had  vanished, 
leaving  no  successor.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  1 6th  day  of  May  on  which  my 
story  begins  and  ends,  old  Oliver  was 
still  vigorous,  and  had  risen  at  daybreak 
in  order  to  finish  his  work  early.  He 
meant  to  set  forward  about  midday  for 
the  neighboring  town  on  the  hill ;  tor  it 
was  fairday,  or  "club"  as  we  call  it  in 
these  parts,  at  Northstow,  and  he  wished 
once  more  to  buy  a  fairing  for  the  rheu- 
matic old  wife  sitting  by  the  chimney-cor- 
ner at  home. 

He  is  sitting,  and  eating  his  dinner,  at 
the  foot  of  his  favorite  oak,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  few  yards  of  bluebells  and 
undergrowth  from  one  of  the  grassy  rides, 
or  'Mights  "  (as  we  call  themj  which  inter- 
sect the  wood,  and  let  sunshme  and  fresh 
air  into  its  tangled  depths.  It  is  his  fa- 
vorite tree,  partly  because  its  grey-lichened 
stem  divides  on  one  side,  as  it  nears  the 
ground,  into  two  big  root-branches  which 
leave  a  comfortable  space  between  them 
—  a  mossy  armchair  of  which  he  only 
knows  the  comfort  who  has  toiled  since 
daybreak  without  ceasing ;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  tree  is  old,  as  old  as  the  aobey 
of  Trueme  which  once  stood  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wood  in  the  meadows  be- 
low ;  and  because  it  is  hollow  enough  to 
be  the  home  of  a  family  of  brown  owls, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  tenants  of  the 
wood  long  before  the  monks  became  its 
owners.  These  owls  were  some  of  Oli- 
ver's best  friends ;  he  seldom  saw  them, 
nor  they  him ;  but,  boy  and  man,  he  had 
known  them  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  knew  them  well  to  be  discreet  and 
quiet  creatures,  which  did  no  harm  and 
gave  no  trouble  to  any  one  but  vermin. 
There  was  a  silent,  mvsterious  sageness 
about  their  ways,  which  suited  weu  with 
the  old  man's  humor. 

As  he  sat. there  eating  and  resting,  the 
silence  of  the  wood  was  broken  by  the 
sudden  squeak  of  a  pig ;  and  half  turning 


his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  ride,  Oli- 
ver saw  an  uplifted  sapline  descend  on 
the  back  of  the  squeaker,  which  raised  hi& 
piteous  voice  again,  and  rushed  onwards 
down  the  path  with  his  companions. 
They  were  followed  by  the  owner  of  the 
sapling,  a  tall  man  in  a  long  greasy  coat 
of  a  yellowish  color ;  his  face  was  fat  and 
ruddy,  and  out  of  it  there  looked  two  small,, 
cunning  eves,  which  followed  the  move- 
ments of  nis  pigs  to  right  and  left  with 
merciless  swiftness.  It  was  the  kind  of 
face  which  men  seem  to  acquire  who  spend 
their  lives  in  driving  pigs  and  driving  bar- 
gains, and  who  are  ever  bullying  animals 
and  browbeating  their  fellow-men.  Close 
at  his  heels  was  another  smaller  man,  a 
little,  wizened,  discontented  farmer,  whom 
Mr.  Pogson,  with  his  natural  imperative- 
ness, had  pressed  into  his  service  in  driv- 
ing his  pigs  to  Northstow  fair.  An  um- 
brella, as  decrepit  as  the  farmer  himself, 
was  the  weapon  he  used,  without  much 
energy,  when  a  pig  chanced  to  stray  in  hi& 
direction. 

Oliver  kept  very  quiet  as  they  passed  ; 
he  did  not  like  rogson,  and  had  no  re- 
spect for  Weekes,  the  little  farmer.  At 
last  they  had  disappeared  down  the  ride, 
and  after  sitting  a  while  longer,  listening 
to  the  sibilant  notes  of  the  wood-wren  over- 
head, and  watching  the  squirrels  and  the 
nuthatches  which  were  fellow-owners  of 
the  tree  opposite  to  him,  he  rose  with  some- 
thing of  a  sigh,  —  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
exchange  the  quiet  wood  for  the  noise  and. 
worry  of  the  fair,  —  and  stepped  into  the 
bridle-path  to  set  out  on  his  walk. 

"  Are  ye  ganging  to  the  fair,  Oliver,  ye 
lonesome  auld  dog?"  said  a  grave  but 
friendly  voice  in  a  Scotch  accent.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Mr.  McNab  the  keeper,  who 
without  his  gun,  and  in  his  best  velveteen, 
was  on  his  way  to  look  out  for  a  spaniel 
puppy  or  two  to  fill  vacant  places. 

"  Ay,"  said  Oliver  simply,  and  they 
walked  on  side  by  side ;  Mr.  McNab  s 
serious  grey  eyes  glancing  here  and  there 
through  the  wood,  and  Oliver's  earnest 
and  rather  wistful  gaze  kept  steadily  on 
the  bluebells  at  his  feet,  as  was  his  wont 
when  walking.  Neither  of  them  was  a 
man  of  many  words  or  many  friends ;  nor 
had  they  spoken  to  each  other  half-a- 
dozen  times  a  year  since  the  Scotchman 
came  into  the  neighborhood.  Yet  each  of 
them  felt,  as  they  went  along,  that  he  had 
a  reasonable  man  beside  him. 

II. 
It  was  hi^h  tide  at  Northstow  fair;  the 
broad,  sloping  street  was  crowded  with* 
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pens  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and  resounded 
with  the  noises  of  oppressed  animals,  with 
the  loud  voices  of  their  tyrants,  and  with 
the  hideous  braying  of  the  organs  which 
of  late  years  have  added  new  attractions 
to  the  raerry-go-rounds.  Old  Oliver  soon 
wearied  of  the  crowd  and  the  hubbub,  had 
bought  his  wife's  new  shawl  early,  and 
was  about  to  turn  his  steps  homewards, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
as  well,  if  circumstances  were  favorable, 
to  ^et  a  comfortable  shave  before  leaving. 
The  Northstow  barber  had  a  double 
shop,  one  window  of  which  was  decorated 
with  his  own  wigs  and  perfumery,  while 
the  other  showed  caps  and  bonnets,  and 
was  the  domain  of  the  milliner,  his  wife. 
As  Oliver  passed  this  latter  window,  and 
was  about  to  step  into  the  shop,  his  eye 
caught  the  well-known  form  of  an  owl  — 
a  young  one,  perched  in  an  uneasy  atti- 
tude on  a  lady's  hat.  He  stopped  to  look 
at  it,  and  then  discovered  a  placard,  con- 
spicuously placed  just  underneath  the  hat, 
and  bearing  the  following  inscription :  — 

Wanted  at  once,  by  a  London  firm, 

ONE  THOUSAND  OWLS  1  * 

The  old  fellow  stood  rooted  to  the  pave- 
ment, spelling  out  this  placard  again  and 
again.  What  could  it  mean?  and  what 
the  owlet  on  the  lady's  hat?  As  he  lin- 
gered, two  men  came  up  behind  him,  and 
there  jarred  suddenly  on  his  senses  the 
loud,  coarse  voice  of  Mr.  Pogson,  already 
a  little  thickened  by  frequent  glasses  of 
ale  and  brandy. 

"  Wanted,  one  thousand  howls ! "  spelt 
out  Mr.  Pogson  slowly.  "How  much 
apiece,  now?  There  be  scores  on  'em  in 
Truerne,  ben't  there,  Oliver,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ay,  there  be  brown  uns  in  the  wood, 
and  white  uns  in  my  barn,  and  in  High- 
field  church  tower,"  said  the  feeble  voice 
of  Mr.  Weekes  the  farmer. 

At  this  moment  the  barber,  relieved  for 
a  moment  from  his  duties,  came  out  on  his 
doorstep  to  enio^  the  cheering  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  fair. 

"Good-day,  Mr.  Pogson,"  he  said. 
**  How's  the  pigs  ?  Coming  in  for  a  shave  ? 
Low  prices  in  pigs  to-day,  so  I  hear  tell. 
Ah,  you're  looking  at  the  notice?  My 
wife  brought  it  down  from  town  yester- 
day. There's  a  chance  for  making  money 
now  ! " 

"  What  do  they  want  'em  for  ? "  said 
Mr.  Weekes. 

"  What  do  they  give  for  'em,  you  mean," 
said  Mr,  Pogson  with  some  contempt. 

•  Afact 


"What  do  they  want  'em  for?" 
swered  the  barber,  shirking  Mr.  Pogso 
question.  "  Why  you  haven't  got  s 
pretty  daughters,  Mr.  Weekes,  or  yoi 
know  that  by  this  time.  Look  at  tl 
there  owl  on  the  bonnet !  Why,  bless  y< 
'tis  all  birds  now  with  the  ladies  in  L 
don  —  and  in  the  country  too  for  the  n 
ter  o'  that.  Birds  on  their  hats,  and  bii 
on  their  dresses ;  and  a  very  pretty  ta 
too,  in  my  opinion.  What's  prettier,  nc 
than  birds?  Think  of  their  sones,  ^ 
Pogson,  and  all  their  pretty  ways!  W 
when  you  sees  'em  a-fi uttering  about 
the  ladies'  hats  in  town,  you  could  a'ro< 
believe  as  you  was  out  in  the  country  s< 
ing  the  little  creeters  a-flying  round  y 
and  singing  I  And  now  it's  all  owls, 
take  it.  Such  softness  o'  feathers,  you  si 
such  wings,  such  -^^  " 

"  But  what'll  they  pay  for  'em  ?  "  ask 
Pogson  impatiently,  tired  of  the  barbei 
talk. 

"  Fancy  prices,  sir,  fancy  prices,"  S2 
the  barber ;  "  why,  there's  a  for  tun'  in  tl 
placard!  There  s  birds  o'  paradise  sc 
ing  in  town  —  so  my  wife  tells  me — 1 
fifty  guineas  apiece,  and  there's  kingfii 
ers  and  woodpeckers  fetching  a  mint 
money.  I  tell  you  even  blackbirds  a 
such  like  brings  in  something,  for  th 
dodges  'em  up  with  other  birds'  wings, 
dyes  'em  red  and  green,  as  pretty  as  c 
be.  And  now  here's  a  run  on  owls,  yi 
see;  can't  get  enough  of  'em.  Half 
sovereign  apiece  for  the  best  ones,  I  thii 
it  was  she  told  me.  If  pigs  is  down,  \ 
Pogson,  why  owls  is  up,  you  see.  Wa 
a  shave  then  ?  Come  along,  gentlemc 
I'm  free." 

"There  be  scores  on  'em  in  Truer 
wood,"  said  the  pig-dealer  again 
Weekes,  as  he  preceded  him  into  the  sho 
but  catching  sight  of  Oliver,  who  h 
shrunk  away  from  the  pair,  and  stood  ai 
little  distance  riveted  by  the  barbei 
speech,  Mr.  Pogson  added  :  "  There's  th 
old  tree  by  the  ride  ;  Oliver's  armchair,  t 
Highfield  folks  call  it ;  there^s  owls  the 
now,  and  young  uns  as  well,  I'll  be  bono 
Ain't  there  now,  old  soft-head ?  "  And: 
made  a  playful  cut  at  Oliver  with  his  ss 
ling  as  he  went  up  the  steps. 

The  old  man  was  seriously  alarmc 
That  these  two  men  would  be  ready 
meddle  in  the  wood  for  the  sake  of  a  it 
guineas,  or  even  a  few  shillings,  if  th 
nad  the  chance,  he  knew  very  well ;  ai 
the  fact  of  the  placard  being  tnere  on  fa 
day  was  quite  enough  to  set  all  the  gu 
owners  in  the  neighborhood  owl-huntin 
As  he  turned  away  from  the  window,  J 
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caught  sight  of  the  tall  form  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Nab  sauntering  through  the  fair,  and  re- 
garding its  various  lollies  much  as  a 
grown-up  man  looks  at  the  frolic  of  a  pack 
of  children  just  let  out  of  school.  He 
went  after  him  quickly,  and  touched  him 
on  the  arm. 

•*Mr.  McNab!  Mr.  McNab!"  said  he 
with  earnest  and  imploring  eyes,  "  there's 
mischief  up  there ;  there*s  mfschief  in  the 
barber's  shop.  There's  a  placard  out  for 
a  thousand  owls,  and  theyVe  going  to 
shoot  *em  in  Truerne  wood  ! " 

**  They  might  do  waur,"  said  the  keeper, 
not  at  all  taken  aback. 

*'  'Tis  hard  as  Lunnon  folk  can't  leave 
us  alone,"  continued  Oliver  with  a  rueful 
face.  "  They'll  cut  the  wood  down  next 
and  burn  it  for  charcoal;  I've  heard  talk 
on  it  afore  now.  But  I'll  be  in  my  grave 
before  then,  if  so  be  as  my  prayers  be 
granted." 

**  They  winna  do  that,"  said  the  keeper ; 
**dinna  fash  your  auld  head  with  sic  no- 
tions. And  we  maunna  hae  the  owls 
killed  oot  either,  or  we'll  be  owerrun  with 
rats  in  a  vear  or  twa.  When  the  cat's 
awa  —  ye  ken.  But  what  for  is  a'  this 
about  owls,  I  wonder?  Are  they  gaun 
clean  doited  in  Lunnon  then  ?  " 

And  leaving  Oliver,  Mr.  McNab  walked 
up  to  the  barber's  shop,  and  after  looking 
at  the  milliner's  window,  he  went  in,  and 
did  not  come  out  again  while  Oliver  re- 
mained within  sight. 

The  old  fellow  waited  awhile,  and 
walked  about  the  fair ;  but  he  saw  no  more 
of  McNab,  and  had  to  turn  his  face  home- 
wards without  a  word  of  reassurance.  As 
he  passed  through  the  narrow  passage, 
thronged  with  hard-faced  men  and  boys, 
which  divided  the  pens  of  crowded  pigs 
and  sheep,  it  made  him  wince  a  little  to 
see  Mr.  Pogson,  his  ruddy  face  still  rud- 
dier, and  his  sunken  little  eyes  sparkling 
with  drink  and  with  unwonted  expecta- 
tions of  wealth,  cutting  at  the  hind-quarters 
of  his  newly  bought  pigs  with  the  sapling, 
shoutine  in  a  hard  voice  to  greasy  friends, 
and  looKing  at  every  one  who  came  near 
him  as  if  they  had  better  mind  what  they 
were  about.  For  old  Oliver  he  had  a  pro- 
found contempt ;  and  as  the  old  man  passed 
him,  he  caught  the  pig  that  was  nearest 
him  at  the  moment  such  a  cut  with  his 
switch,  that  its  squeaks  resounded  through 
the  street ;  it  tried  to  escape  over  the  backs 
of  its  fellows,  which  all  with  a  loud  chorus 
of  squeaking^  rushed  to  the  further  side  of 
the  pen;  which  so  pleased  Mr.  Pogson 
that  he  turned  to  the  old  man  with  a 
wink,  as  if  to  say,  "Now  you  see  the 
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proper  way  to  treat  animals."    But  Oliver 
had  passed  on  quickly. 

m. 

Old  Oliver  trudged  down  the  road  from 
the  little  town  on  the  hill,  with  his  fairing 
under  his  arm,  thinking  of  his  old  wife 
sitting  in  her  chimney-corner,  and  of  the 
old  days  when  he  bought  the  pretty  young 
farm-servant  her  first  fairing,  in  that  same 
town  and  on  that  very  same  day  in  May, 
some  five  and  forty  years  ago.  Straignt 
before  him  were  the  Cotswold  hills,  and 
on  their  slope  he  could  see  the  spire  of 
Highfield  church,  and  further  down  and 
nearer  was  the  great  dark  mass  of  Truerne 
wood,  hidine  the  hamlet  where  he  had 
lived  all  his  life.  The  sight  of  the  wood 
made,  him  think  of  the  owls,  and  he  un- 
consciously quickened  his  pace,  as  if  to 
make  haste  and  see  that  all  was  right  with 
them  as  yet. 

Down  the  long,  sloping  road  he  went, 
and  then,  turning  off  by  a  bridle-path, 
passed  through  another  wood  —  not  his, 
and  therefore  no  place  for  dallying  in  — 
and  crossing  the  river  by  an  old  flood- 
beaten  bridge,  took  his  way  through  a 
wealth  of  buttercups  that  gilded  his  old 
boots  with  yellow  dust,  to  the  further  side 
of  the  water-meadows,  where  his  own  be* 
loved  wood  came  down  in  gentle  slopes  to 
the  valley.  Evening  was  coming  on  and 
the  light  was  subdued ;  all  was  quiet  and 
peaceful  unless  a  nightingale  broke  out 
suddenly  in  song  from  a  thicket,  or  the 
voice  of  the  chi£E-chafiE  rang  out  from  over- 
head. Over  the  bluebells  the  shadows 
were  lengthening,  and  against  their  deep 
blue,  as  it  mingled  in  the  distance  with 
the  blue  of  the  sky  peeping  through  the 
branches,  rose  the  straight  and  darkening 
stem  of  many  an  ancient  tree.  What  a 
change  from  the  noise  and  worry  and  ill- 
dealing  and  cruelty  of  the  fair! 

When  he  came  to  his  own  old  oak  he 
paused  and  listened ;  but  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  song  of  the  wood-wren  in 
the  higher  foliage. 

"'Tis  all  right  as  yet,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  they're  not  astir  so  early  as  this ; 
but  maybe  they'll  be  hooting  when  Pogson 
and  the  pigs  come  along  later,  and  then 
they're  marked  birds;  the  warrant  '11  be 
out  against  'em.  The  Lord  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,"  said 
the  old  fellow,  quite  aloud.  "  I'll  get  a  bit 
of  supper,  and  come  and  have  a  look  pres- 
ently ; "  and  he  went  on  up  the  ride. 

Close  behind  him  was  the  gamekeeper. 
Mr.  McNab,  finding  that  there  were  no 
spaniel  puppies  at  the  fair,  had  no  further 
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reason  to  stay  there;  for  he  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  people  of  those  parts,  and 
did  not  care  to  listen  to  their  stupid  talk, 
or  to  help  them  to  drink  bad  beer.  More- 
over during  his  visit  to  the  barber  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  his  domains  were 
really  in  danger  of  being  invaded  by  un- 
sportsmanlike clodhoppers  in  search  of 
owls ;  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  impossible  it  seemed  to  have  fellows 
like  Pogson  roaming  about  in  his  woods 
with  firearms.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
pigs  driven  through  your  wood  every  fair- 
day,  though  that  could  not  be  helped 
where  there  was  a  rieht  of  way  for  man 
and  beast ;  but  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
Mr.  Pogson  of  other  still  more  objection- 
able practices,  and  at  all  times  disliked 
the  man  as  a  noisy,  bullying  lout. 

So  he  had  left  the  fair  soon  after  Oliver, 
only  stopping  at  a  shop  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  to  buy  a  good-sized  twist  of 
strong  cord.  He  did  not  stay  to  look  at 
the  view,  or  to  sit  on  the  bridge  and  watch 
the  water,  or  to  admire  the  bluebells  when 
he  came  to  Truerne  wood.  Mr.  McNab 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  mind,  and  a  swift 
walker;  and  be  had  nearly  caught  up  Oli- 
ver when  he  arrived  at  the  old  oak-tree,  so 
that  he  just  heard  the  old  fellow's  ejacu- 
lation about  the  Philistines,  and  then  saw 
his  smockfrock  retreating  up  the  ride. 
The  Scotchman  stopped  and  watched  it 
disappear. 

"  Yon  auld  Oliver  has  mair  gude  sense," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  than  a'  these  blather- 
ing gowks  o'  pig-drivers ;  and  he  kens  his 
Biole  too!  A  wee  bit  too  saft  —  mair 
backbane,  mair  backbane !  But  he's  no 
sae  doited  as  the  rest ! " 

The  sun  was  almost  setting,  but  the 
owls  in  the  old  oak  were  still  silent. 
"  They'll  be  hooting  in  an  hour  or  twa," 
he  said,  as  Oliver  had  said  it  before  him  ; 
and  drawing  the  twist  of  cord  from  his 

Cocket,  he  stepped  aside  among  the  blue- 
ells  to  the  oak-tree.  Plenty  of  young 
ground-ashes  were  shooting  up  among  the 
owers,  and  with  the  help  of  these,  and  of 
a  low  hazel  bush  or  two,  he  contrived  to 
fasten  the  cord  in  a  pretty  tight  circle 
round  the  tree-trunk,  at  a  distance  of  some 
half-dozen  yards  from  it,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  There  being 
still  plenty  of  cord,  he  looked  about  for  a 
log  of  wood,  and  finding  one  not  too  heavy, 
he  tied  the  cord  round  it,  and  hoisted  it  up 
on  a  low  branch  of  the  big  tree,  on  the 
side  nearest  the  ride,  just  balancing  it  at 
the  junction  of  one  gnarled  bough  with 
anotner,  so  that  a  strong  pull  at  the  string 
would  easily  bring  it  down.    This  done, 


he  fastened  the  other  end  tightly  down  to 
his  circle  below,  and  then  paused,  with  a 
face  of  extreme  gravity,  to  contemplate 
his  apparatus. 

Suddenlv  his  severe  features  relaxed. 
There  had  shot  across  his  memory  a  cer- 
tain scene,  when  as  a  bare-legged  callant 
playing  on  his  native  braes,  he  had  de- 
vised just  such  a  booby-trap  to  catch  an- 
other boy,  with  a  view  of  securing  for 
himself  a  certain  nest  in  which  eggs  were 
about  to  be  laid.  The  grim  features  of 
Mr.  McNab  relaxed,  1  say,  and  in  his  sol- 
itude in  the  wood  he  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  ringing  laugh. 

"  At  bairn's  wark  in  my  auld  age !  And 
what  wad  the  dominie  say?  Wad  I  be 
for  a  crack  wi'  the  tawse,  or  the  knuckle* 
end  of  the  auld  crab-stick  at  hame,  eh  ! " 

Mr.  McNab  lit  his  pipe,  the  better  to 
resume  his  ordinary  composure ;  and  puff- 
ing at  it  with  lips  which  now  and  then  a 
convulsive  movement  almost  com]>elled  to 
laughter,  he  strode  away  through  the  wood 
to  his  own  dwelling  on  the  further  side  of 
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And  now  the  wood  was  left  once  more 
in  profound  peace.  Since  old  Oliver 
passed  through  it  the  shadows  had  grown 
still  longer,  and  from  the  west  there  now 
came  a  flush  of  sunset  through  the  boughs, 
turning  the  blue  carpet  into  one  of  deeper 
purple  ;  while  against  the  fading  light  the 
great  tree-trunks  stood  up  solemnly,  slowly 
blackening  as  their  shadows  died  away. 
Here  and  there  a  wood-pigeon  broke  the 
stillness  in  the  boughs,  or  a  nightingale 
broke  out  into  a  flash  of  song,  and  ceased 
again  as  suddenly ;  but  the  owls  in  the  old 
tree  began  to  bestir  themselves  in  soft 
silence,  and  reserved  their  hootings  until 
they  should  have  procured  a  meal  for  the 
downy  nestlings  in  the  deep,  warm  hole. 
But  beware,  O  ye  owls  and  owlets,  for  the 
Philistines  are  at  hand,  and  the  warrant  of 
the  ladies  is  out  against  you  ! 

As  the  last  hues  of  sunset  died  away  on 
the  Cotswold  hills  there  came  through  the 
wood  unlucky  little  Mr.  Weekes  ;  small  in 
person  and  small  in  acres;  discontented 
with  his  dealings  at  the  fair,  and  with 
things  in  general,  and  ready  for  any  proj- 
ect that  might  put  a  pound  or  two  into  his 
pocket  without  actually  endangering  his 
limbs  or  his  liberty.  As  he  passed  the 
great  oak,  a  large  creature  flew  noiselessly 
over  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  tree, 
and  woke  up  Mr.  Weekes's  memory,  which 
had  been  halting  in  the  slough  of  his  dis- 
content. 
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Ah,  the  owls ! "  he  thought.    "  Half-a- 

fuioea  apiece,  did  he  say  ?  Well,  it  mieht 
e,  if  there \s  a  run  on  'em ;  and  that  fellow 
Pogsoa  said  he  was  coming  here  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning  to  shoot  'em ; 
but  ril  be  even  with  the  prosperous  fat 
brute." 

Mr.  Weekes  thought  of  the  morning's 
pig-driving,  into  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Pogson's  superior  force  of  char- 
acter; of  the  two  ribs  of  his  wife's  um- 
brella which  he  had  broken  on  the  back  of 
one  wavward  squeaker;  and  of  the  long 
detour  he  had  taken  when  leaving  North- 
stow,  to  avoid  again  falling  in  with  the 
pig-driver,  and  being  once  more  driven  to 
drive. 

So  he  went  home  to  his  rickety  little 
homestead  beyond  the  wood,  and  reached 
down  his  old  gun  from  its  place  above  the 
chimney-piece ;  only  yielding  to  the  in- 
junctions of  his  wife  that  he  must  eat  a 
bit  o'  supper  first,  and  that  if  he  must  be 
for  shooting  owls,  he  should  begin  bv 
shooting  the  one  which  was  stealing  all 
their  young  pigeons.  Obedient  as  usual, 
though  querulous,  Mr.  Weekes  presently 
took  up  his  station  in  his  yard,  watching 
the  dovecote  and  the  darkening  sky  ;  but 
luckily  for  the  pigeons,  which  the  owls 
were  nightly  protecting  from  their  ene- 
mies the  rats,  no  owl  made  his  appearance 
for  a  full  half-hour  after  Mr.  Weekes  had 
given  them  up  in  despair,  and  had  carried 
o£E  his  gun  to  the  wood  in  hopes  of  better 
luck. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pogson,  after  purchas- 
ine  some  dozen  or  so  of  fine  porkers,  and 
a  bottle  of  brandy  to  help  him  in  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  getting  them  home  safely,  be- 
gan in  the  late  afternoon  to  drive  them 
down  the  long  highroad  towards  the  wood. 
The  pigs  were  lively,  and  their  owner  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  unsteady  on  his  legs  —  a 
sensation  which  he  more  than  once  sought 
to  correct  by  a  draught  of  strong  ale  at  a 
roadside  public-house.  The  remedy  did 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  his  prog- 
ress became  slower  and  slower;  but  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  by  dint  of  ex- 
treme severity  and  a  lavish  outlay  of  bad 
language,  he  contrived  to  conduct  himself 
and  his  charges  across  the  bridge  and  the 
meadows  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  without 
serious  mishap,  arriving  there  about  the 
time  at  which  Weekes  was  prowling  in 
his  yard  after  the  barn-owl.  The  bottle  of 
brandy  was  by  this  time  more  than  half 
empty,  and  the  wood  was  as  dark  as 
pitch. 

If  Mr.  Pogson  had  been  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  wits  he  would  hardly  have  tried 


to  force  his  way  through  the  wood,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  bridle-path,  and 
taken  his  pigs  a  couple  of  miles  round  by 
the  road  ;  but  he  had  gone  like  an  unrea* 
soning  animal  in  the  way  he  was  accus- 
tomed to,  and  now  it  was  too  late  to  turn 
back.  He  took  another  pull  at  the  bottle, 
switched  the  nearest  pigs,  and  pulling 
himself  for  a  moment  together,  forced  his 
drove  into  the  narrow  ride,  trusting  that 
they  would  follow  their  noses  and  keep  to 
the  open  path. 

In  the  dense  black  darkness  and  still- 
ness, a  sleepy  and  a  sickly  feeling  came 
over  Mr*  Poeson's  usually  hidebound 
senses,  from  which  he  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment awakened  by  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  pigs  in  front  of  him.  Whether  it  were 
a  badger  in  the  path,  or  a  prowling  fox 
that  had  frightened  them,  certain  it  is  that 
at  this  moment  they  all  faced  about,  and 
rushing  with  loud  squeakings  past  the  legs 
of  their  driver,  vanished  in  a  general  stam- 
pede away  into  the  wood. 

Mr.  Pogson  stood  aghast,  and  leant 
against  a  tree-trunk  for  support.  The 
noise  of  the  pigs  died  away,  and  he  was 
alone  —  alone  in  blank  darkness.  Even 
pigs  are  company,  and  now  he  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  for  the  companionship 
of  a  single  one  of  his  victims.  There  was 
a  singing  in  his  ears,  a  cold  sweat  on  his 
hard  brow ;  he  felt  quite  unable  to  go 
further ;  his  head  swam. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  from  over- 
head— a  gentle  voice,  reproachful  and 
somewhat  hollow  and  ghostly,  — 

"  Whoo  ?    Tu-whoo  ?  " 

Mr.  Pogson  felt  a  creepy  sensation,  and 
would  have  cast  himself  to  the  ground  and 
hidden  his  face  in  the  bluebells,  but  again 
the  voice  asked,  — 

"Whoo?    Whoo?    Tu-whoo?" 

"  Pogson  o'  Highfield,"  cried  the  be- 
lated man  in  answer.  But  in  still  more 
reproachful  accents,  the  voice  demanded 
for  the  third  time,  — 

"  Whoo  ?    Tu-whoo  ?  " 

"  Pogson  o'  Highfield,  pig-dealer,"  cried 
the  wretched  man  in  stuttering  accents; 
"  a  man  as  never  did  no  harm  to  nothing 
in  all  his  life  ! " 

**Whoo?  Whoo?"  said  the  voice^ 
seeming  to  retreat,  and  urged  to  follow  it' 
by  some  mysterious  influence,  Mr.  Pog- 
son staggered  forward  a  few  paces.  But 
he  had  hardly  left  his  tree  for  more  than 
half  a  minute,  when  something  caught  him 
on  the  shins  and  tripped  him  up ;  at  the 
same  moment  he  received  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head  which,  added  to  the  effects  of 
the  brandy,  stretched  him  quite  uncon* 
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scious  on  the  ground.  There  he  lay  in  the 
darkness,  with  the  bottle  slipping  out  of 
his  pocket,  while  the  mysterious  voice 
continued  to  question  him  in  vain  from 
the  old  oak-tree  overhead. 

And  now,  but  for  the  voice,  all  is  silent 
again  for  a  few  minutes.  Stay,  who  is 
this  coming  down  the  "light,"  betraying 
his  presence  by  the  crackling  of  a  dry 
twig  beneath  his  boot  ?  It  is  Mv,  Weekes, 
bent  on  further  profitable  destruction ; 
who  would  not  have  ventured  himself  in 
the  wood  after  dark  for  fear  of  ghosts  and 
other  terrors,  but  is  now  urged  to  unwonted 
courage  by  the  hope  of  gain  and  by  the 
companionship  of  his  old  gun.  He  is 
making  for  the  tree  where  he  saw  the  owl 
at  sunset. 

As  he  advanced  deeper  into  the  dead 
blackness  of  the  wood,  Mr.  Weekes  began 
to  feel  a  slight  uneasiness,  which  was 
soon  uncomfortably  increased  by  strange 
noises  on  his  right  hand,  as  of  weird 
creatures  making  towards  him  through  the 
underwood.  But  he  was  now  close  to  his 
tree,  and  he  could  hear  the  hooting  of  the 
owls  that  were  to  be  his  prey.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  his  gun,  ready  to  fire 
when  an  owl  should  cross  the  bit  of  sky- 
line open  above  him,  when  the  noises 
increased  to  his  rieht,  and  with  a  terrific 
crackling  and  confusion  an  army  of  terri- 
ble creatures  burst  out  upon  him  into  the 
ride.  All  his  courage  fled.  With  a  yell 
of  fear  he  discharged  his  g^n  at  the  ad- 
vancing foes,  and  then  throwing  it  at  them 
as  a  last  resource,  took  to  his  heels  and 
ran  from  them.  But  he  had  not  run  many 
yards  when  he  tripped  first  over  a  heavy 
body,  and  then  over  a  tightened  cord,  and 
losing  at  once  his  balance  and  his  senses, 
Mr.  Weekes  swooned  outright. 

V. 

*•  Did  ye  hear  the  gun  then  ?  "  said  the 
keeper  to  Oliver,  as  they  met  a  few  min- 
utes later  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood. 
•*  There's  mischief  here,  forbye  at  the  bar- 
ber's. Tak*  yon  big  stick,  mon,  and  gang 
ye  on  wi'  the  lantern.** 

They  went  softly  down  the  ride  together, 
neither  speaking  again.  Presently  the 
keeper  stumbled  over  some  solid  body 
lyine  in  the  grass,  and  Oliver,  applying 
tne  lantern  to  it,  discovered  the  corpse  of 
a  pig.  The  keeper  whistled  softly,  and 
turned  it  over  with  his  foot. 

**  Lawfu*  spoil,"  he  whispered,  "lawfu* 
spoil.  Ye  shall  taste  Pogson's  bacon  yet 
afore  ye  die,  Oliver ! " 

Then  they  found  the  gun,  which  Mr. 
McNab,  now  in  his  element,  seized  as  fur- 
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ther  spoil,  and  gjave  to  Oliver  to  carry 
instead  of  the  big  stick.  And  now  he 
turned  aside  for  a  few  yards  to  see  what 
other  sport  his  bairn's  tricks  of  that  day 
might  have  brought  him.  Oliver  followed 
close  at  his  heels  with  the  lantern. 

"  Whoo  I  Tu-whoo  I  '*  said  the  owl  over- 
head. 

"  Ay,  ye  may  weel  hoot  at  'em,"  said  the 
keeper,  as  the  lantern  revealed  the  pros- 
trate forms  of  Mr.  Pogson  and  Mr. 
Weekes;  the  latest  arrival  lying  across 
the  other,  and  seeming  to  embrace  him 
with  one  arm,  while  the  hand  of  the  other 
was  thrust  into  a  tuft  of  faded  primroses. 

Oliver  and  McNab  regarded  this  spec- 
tacle for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Then 
Oliver,  catching  sight  of  the  bottle  slip- 
ping from  the  pig  dealer's  pocket,  turned 
his  wistful  eyes  on  the  Scotchman. 

"Mr.  McNab,"  he  said,  "I'm  an  old 
man,  and  maybe  as  I  won't  be  woodcut- 
ting here  much  longer ;  but  don't  you  « 
for  my  sake  don't  you  "  (here  he  shyly  laid 
his  wrinkled  hand  on  the  keepers  arm) 
"let  such  sodden  brutes  as  these  come 
along  and  take  the  lives  of  innocent  crea- 
tures —  creatures  as  God  above  loves,  and 
has  made  me  for  to  love  too  —  and  all  for 
a  few  shillings,  or  maybe  guineas,  and  to 
please  the  ladies  in  Lunnon  as  don't  know 
what  a  wood  be  like,  nor  what  creatures 
lives  their  lives  here.  I've  known  this 
tree  for  more  nor  fifty  year,  but  the  owls 
ha'  known  it  belike  for  nve  hundred  ;  and 
now,  afore  I'm  dead,  the  warrant's  out 
agen  them.  The  fine  ladies  wants  their 
feathers,  but  they  don't  know  what  they're 
doing  —  they  don't  think  what  they  do, 
Mr.  McNab.  *Tis  fashion,  I  take  it,  only 
fashion,  and  it'll  blow  over  in  a  bit  if  you*ll 
but  stop  'em  now.  I'm  an  old  fool  maybe, 
but  God  knows  I've  none  too  many  to 
care  about,  or  for  to  care  about  me,  but 
my  old  woman,  and  beside  her  there's 
none  but  these  birds  and  beasts  in  the 
wood.  And  the  peace  of  it,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  life  in  it!  Don't  you  let  it  be 
rooted  up,  Mr.  McNab,  nor  the  wild  beast 
of  the  field  devour  it  I " 

The  keeper  slapped  him  on  the  back  of 
his  smockfrock,  and  then  seized  him  bv 
the  hand.  "  Oliver,  my  auld  lad,"  be  saio, 
"  ye've  just  saved  them  out  o*  the  hand  of 
the  Pheelistines  1  And  ve  shall  never 
want  for  friends  to  care  for  ye,  be  they 
owls  or  be  they  McNabs !  ** 

And  this  was  the  story  that  old  Oliver 
used  to  tell,  with  many  a  kindly  word  of 
respect  for  his  friend  the  keeper,  till  ooe 
day,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  death  caioe 
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upon  him  painlessly  under  that  very  tree,  with  whom  the  reader  of  good  books  is 

while  the  cuckoo  sang  in  the  distance,  and  familiar  under  the  name  of   Lady  Duff 

the  chifiE-chatiE*s  two  notes  echoed  from  the  Gordon,  has  arranged  with  judgment  and 

sunny  end  of  the  wood.     How  he  came  to  good  taste,  the  whole  forming  an  addition 

know  what  happened  to  Mr.  Pogson  and  to  literature  which  is  sure  of  a  welcome, 

the  pigs  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  probably  Moreover,    the  womanly   and   attractive 

the  owls  told  it  to  him,  or  it  may  be  that  qualities    which    were  transmitted  from 

the  conscience-stricken  pig-dealer  revealed  Mrs.  Taylor  to  Mrs.'  Austin,    and  from 

to  him  alone  the  story,  as  to  one  who  un-  Mrs.  Austin  to  Lady  DufiE  Gordon  have 

derstood,  as  none  else  did,  the  mysteries  evidently  been  inherited  by  Mrs.  Ross, 

of  Truerne  wood.  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  three,  and 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  first, 
the  enemy  never  again  invaded  his  para-  Less  is  known  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor, 
dise.  T4)e  owls  were  never  disturbed,  and  even  by  name,  than  of  Mrs.  Austin  and 
by  some  mysterious  agency  the  placard  Ladv  DufiE  Gordon.  It  is  clear  from  this 
disappeared  almost  at  once  from  the  bar-  work  that  she  was  a  good  wife  and  a  good 
ber^s  window.  Mr.  Pogson  never  passed  mother,  and  highly  esteemed  in  a  wide 
through  the  wood  a&^in,  and  finding  that  circle  of  acquaintances.  She  was  not  a 
distorted  versions  of  his  adventures  were  woman  who  wrote  anything  which  might 
abroad  in  Highfield  (where  they  are  still  enable  the  public  to  appreciate  her  merits 
told  with  relish  bv  the  winter  fireside),  he  and  capacity  during  her  lifetime.  In  one*s 
removed  to  a  village  some  miles  away,  a  own  household,  or  amongst  one's  own 
milder  and  more  merciful  man.  Mr.  friends  and  acquaintances,  a  man  or 
Weekes  too  was  not  long  in  giving  up  his  woman  may  be  over-estimated  and  over- 
farm,  and  disappearing  entirely  from  the  praised,  while  it  is  not  less  true  that  the 
neighborhood.  In  peace  the  owls  and  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  inti- 
Oliver  lived  out  their  days  under  the  mate  with  a  man  or  woman  may  be  ^iven 
grave  but  kindly  guardianship  of  Mr.  Mc-  to  harsh  and  disparaging  criticism.  When, 
Nab  the  keeper ;  and  when  I  last  passed  however,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  writing  of  Mrs. 
through  the  wood  it  showed  no  signs  of  John  Taylor,  says  that  **  she  is  not  to 
the  presence  of  the  Philistine.  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  her," 

W.  Warue  Fowler.  this  is  important  testimony  to  her  worth 

which  is  explained  and  confirmed  by  Basil 

Montagu  in  a  letter    published    in    the 

"  Life  of  Sir  James   Mackintosh."     The 

following  extract  is  taken  from  that  let- 

From  Temple  Bar.  jg^ .  ^^s.  Ross  has  not  given  an  accurate 

THREE  NOTABLE  ENGLISHWOMEN.  qq^. ^ 

IF  the  world  be  imperfectly  acquainted  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^jj  ,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^1^^ 

with  Its  greatest  men,  it  is  equally  defi-  g^^iety  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  a  most  intelli- 

cient  in  full  knowledge  of  its  best  women,  gent,  excellent  woman.     She  was  the  wife  of 

Some  women  have  made  for  themselves  a  shopkeeper  in  that  city.    Mild  and  unas- 

honored  names  in  philanthropy  and  litera-  suming,  quiet  and  meek,  sitting  amidst  her 

ture ;  still  more  have  had  a  reputation  for  large  family,  occupied  with  her  needle  and 

beauty     or    cleverness.       Unfortunately,  domestic  occupations,  but  always  assisting,  by 

many   women   who  have  been  renowned  hergreat  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  Icind 

for  their  personal  charms  are  not  the  most  and  dignified  sentiment  and  conduct.     Manly 

estimable,  and  many  whose  goodness  is  ^f°™  ?,^^  ^T^?t.f 'i^^^nnJI^f  !h?f  ?^^ 

i^a:^^.,*^w\^  »^^  (»Z  f..«rv»  kJt^o.  :«♦«..«„♦  umted  with  such  attractive  manners,  that  she 

indisputable  are  far  from  being  interest-  ^^  universally  loved  and  respected.     "In 

ing.      It  IS  rare,  indeed,  to  find    three  high  thoughts  and  gentle  deeds "  she  greatly 

women  who,  like  Susannah  Taylor,  Sarah  resembled  the  adnurable  Lucy  Hutchinson, 

Austin,  and   Lucie    Austin,   combine    in  and  in  troubled  times  would  have  been  equally 

their  persons  what  is  most  attractive  in  distinguished  for  firmness  in  what  she  thought 

their  sex,  and  of  whom  it  could  be  said  right 

without  exaggeration  that  to   have  asso-  ^,                 ui     i-i      t            \jt^^*.:^^^,. 

ciated  with  tiem  was  a  liberal  education.  ^he  venerable  Dr.  James    Martmeau 

These  three  noteworthy  Englishwomen  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^J^^"*  *^,^^*??°k^  *?  ii^i^^fM 

are  less  known  to  the  wofld  than  they  de-  ^rs.  Ross,  from  which  the  following  ex. 

serve.     Two  volumes,  published  by  Mr.  ^^^^  '^  ™*°^  •  ■" 

Murray,  contain  a  record  of   their  lives  I  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  your  great- 

amd  many  of  their  private  letters,  which  grandmother,   Mrs.   John  Taylor,  as  a  very 

Mrs.  Ross,  the  daughter  of  Lucie  Austin,  remarkable  woman.    She  was,  I  believe,  one 
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of  the  contributors  to  the  budget  read  at  the 
meetings,  held  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  of 
the  Taylor  and  Martineau  families,  the  de- 
scendants of  two  sisters,  who  at  last  were 
seventy  in  number.  These  papers  consisted 
of  essavs,  poems,  and  dramas,  the  latter  being 
acted  Dy  the  younger  members  of  the  two 
families,  and  I  well  remember  taking  a  part 
when  a  boy. 

The  gathering  of  the  members  of  the 
two  families  increased  so  greatly  that,  in 
1819,  the  Hall  Concert-room  had  to  be 
hired  to  accommodate  all  who  formed 
part  of  it,  as  many  as  sixty-five  Taylors 
and  Martineaus  then  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner there.  Mr.  John  Taylor  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  verses  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  several  members  to 
contribute  what  they  could  in  prose  or 
verse  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Siemens 
family  did  in  Germany  at  a  later  day  what 
was  done  in  Norwich  at  the  date  just 
named.  Mr.  William  Pole  tells  us  in  the 
recently  published  '*  Life  of  Sir  William 
Siemens  "  how  the  members  of  that  fam- 
ilv  came  together  every  five  years  at  a 
pleasant  place  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  how  in  1871  the  number  was  so  great 
as  to  fill  the  hotel.  This  German  gather- 
ing was  not  so  purely  convivial  as  the 
English  one,  the  chief  object  being  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  less 
fortunate  members,  and  to  arrange  for 
helping  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it. 
Each  gathering,  however,  was  most  laud- 
able in  its  way. 

Mrs.  John  Taylor  was  an  ardent  politi- 
cian as  well  as  a  lover  of  books,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  she  danced  round  a 
tree  of  liberty  with  Dr.  Parr.  She  was 
playfully  styled  by  her  friends  **  the  Ma- 
dame Roland  of  Norwich  "  on  account  of 
her  resemblance  to  the  unhappy  victim  of 
the  frenzied  Frenchmen  who  perpetrated 
murders  to  show  their  love  for  freedom. 
Miss  Lucy  Aikin  records  that  Mrs.  John 
Taylor  was  well  able  to  hold  her  own  in 
conversation  with  such  men  as  Southey, 
Brougham,  and  Mackintosh,  and  to  dis- 
cuss topics  of  high  import  with  them 
whilst  engaged  in  the  prosaic  but  matronly 
task  of  darning  her  boy's  grey  worsted 
stockings.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
impressed  with  "her  industrious  benevo- 
lence, which  requires  a  vigorous  under- 
standing and  a  decisive  character,"  and 
his  general  admiration  was  manifested  in 
the  following  terms,  in  a  letter  written  at 
Bombay  on  the  loth  of  October,  1808 :  — 

I  know  the  value  of  your  letters.     They 
rouse  my  mind  on  subjects  which  interest  us 
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in  common :  friends,  children,  literature,  and 
life.  Their  moral  tone  cheers  and  braces  me. 
I  ought  to  be  made  permanently  better  l^ 
contemplating  a  mind  luce  yours,  which  seems 
more  exclusively  to  derive  its  gratifications 
from  its  duties,  than  almost  any  other.  Your 
active  kindness  is  a  constant  source  of  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  your  character  is  so  happdly  con- 
stituted that  even  the  misfortunes  of  those 
who  are  dear  to  you,  by  exciting  the  activity 
of  your  affection,  almost  heal  the  wounds 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  inflicted. 

Though  the  praise  of  such  a  roan  as 
Mackintosh  is  valuable,  yet  neither  his 
liking,  nor  that  of  any  other  man  of  note, 
for  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  John  Taylor 
supplies  such  a  reason  for  his  high  opin- 
ion of  her  as  that  which  her  writings  might 
have  furnished.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
few  extracts  from  her  letters  will  enable 
the  reader  of  them  to  see  how  sensible  a 
woman  she  was,  and  how  well  she  could 
express  herself.  In  1783  she  went  to 
visit  her  husband's  relations  at  Diss,  and 
then  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Miss  Judith 
Dixon : — 

Mrs.  Barbauld  drank  tea  with  us.  She  is 
in  good  spirits,  and  her  conversation  as  charm- 
ing as  usual.  Mrs.  Barbauld  told  me  that 
she  had  received  a  letter  from  you,  and  we 
agreed  that  you  had  no  occasion  to  fear  being 
too  romantic — there  is  too  large  a  portion  of 
discretion  and  of  solid  judgment  in  your  com- 
position to  suffer  your  imagination  to  be  l«i 
astray.  I  have  frequently  been  disappointed 
in  the  character  of  women,  on  this  account. 
Those  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowledge  are  apt  to  be  intoxicated  with 
it,  and  to  transplant  the  high-wrought  ideas 
which  they  acquire  into  situations  where  they 
have  no  business.  This  is  a  great  error,  for 
we  must  freauently  change  botn  our  modes  of 
thinking  ana  acting,  and  adapt  them  to  our 
circumstances.  For  this  reason,  a  romantic 
woman  is  a  troublesome  friend,  as  she  expects 
you  to  be  as  imprudent  as  herself,  and  is  mor- 
tified at  what  she  calls  coldness  and  insensi- 
bUity. 

Writing  in  1809  to  her  daughter,  who 
was  then  sixteen,  and  who  had  gone  to 
London  on  a  visit,  she  says :  — 

I  hope  you  and  your  brothers  really  do  en- 
joy each  other's  society,  and  that  you  can  get 
a  little  study,  and  a  lixtle  literary  talk ;  from 
both  of  them  you  may  always  be  gaining  curi- 
ous and  critical  information..  When  this  taste 
is  once  acquired,  it  gives  one  a  new  feelins 
about  books  —  converting  many  which  woula 
appear  dry  to  the  general  reader  into  sources 
of  the  greatest  entertainment.  Why  are  the 
readers  of  those  works  which  make  their  ap- 
peal only  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings 
so  destitute  of  resources  in  the  decline  of  life? 
Because  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  un- 
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dergo  changes  or  diminutions,  while  the  under-  dined  to  make  an  appeal  for  any  person  who 

standing  (as  long  as  our  faculties  continue)  is  has  fallen  under  the  lash,  it  would  be  for 

always  acquiring  a   stronger  desire,  and  a  Robert  Southey,  whose  experiments  in  poetry 

higher  relish,  for  intellectual  food.  I  acknowledge  to  be,  many  of  them,  fantastic 

rr.i_    £                          •*     •     *.u       *    •       r  and  extravagant ;  but  they  are  the  experiments 

The  foregoing  IS  quite  m  the  strain  of  of  a  man  of  geni\is.  .  -  .  I  think  we  ought  to 

the  best  English  essayists  and  moralists  be  grateful  to  literary  pioneers, 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  following 

passage    displays    worldly   wisdom,   and  '  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Ross 

shows  how  mindful  Mrs.  John  Taylor  was  would  have  done  well  to  have  printed  a 

of  her  daughter's  welfare  in  all  circum-  larger  number  of  her  great-grandmother's 

stances  of  daily  life : letters.  The  series  of  them  which  was  com- 

o    ,      ^.     .  .^      .             ^                   c  pleted  in  1777,  the  year  of  her  marriage. 

Systematic  visiting  is  a  great  consumer  of  ^nd  which  described  her  "jaunt  to  Lon- 

^rs^^'^'^L^rtt^^^^^  ^on,"  would  probably  have  ripaid  perusal, 

from  society,  and  yet  not  to  pay  tlo  dear  for  Those  which  are  printed  and  those  which 

it.    The  experience  you  have  had  U  consider-  were  wntten  to  or  about  her  all  justify  the 

able  for  your  age;  by  a  more  rigid  plan  with  nigh  opinion  expressed  of  her.     Not  the 

you  I  mipht  have  spared  both  you  and  myself  least  of  her  merits  was  to  have  **  brought 

some  pam,  but  you  would  have  known  much  up  her  children  with  an  unflinching  love 

Jess  of  life.     The  way  to  stand  well  with  of  truth  and  a  horror  of  debt."    The  date 

people  is  not  to  make  them  feel  your  conse-  of  her  birth  is  not  given.     She  married  in 

quence,  but  their  own,  and  while  you  are  ,777  ^nd  died  in  1823,  four  years  after 

conversing  with  them  to  take  an  mterest  m  ^er  daughter  Sarah,  who  was  tfien  twenty- 

whatever  mterests  thern^   By  many  innocent  \^    ^^        '     ^         .^      ^    .^ 

and  even  laudable  methods  we  may  gam  good-  "^"^p  "*"    crcw-viuc    mc    wn.c    wi.    jwui* 

will  without  ruining  ourselves  by  extensive  Austin. 

entertainments,  or  giving  up  too  much  valu-  Sarah  was  a  beautiful  and  clever  girl, 
able  time.  Never  sacrifice  this  desirable  thing  She  had  received  a  thorough  and  solid 
^ood-will,  for  the  sake  of  admiration  —  the  education,  having  been  taught  Latin, 
one  is  a  gaudy  flower,  the  other  a  useful  ever-  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  become 
green.  so  proficient  in  the  last  three  languages 
Whilst  Mrs.  John  Taylor's  letters  to  as  to  be  able  to  speak  them  fluently  as 
her  friends  and  her  daughter  prove  that  y^^^ll  as  to  read  and  write  them  with  facil- 
she  possessed  sound  sense,  and  was  able  '^X*  Between  leaving  school  and  her  mar- 
to  express  herself  clearly  and  pointedly,  riage,  that  is  between  1815  and  1821,  she 
they  do  not  disclose  so  much  information  ^^^^  the  following  books  for  self-improve- 
as  to  her  literary  tastes  as  might  be  de-  ^^^^'  we  transcnbe  the  titles  from  her 
sired.  That  she  had  a  thorough  apprecia-  note-book,  as  it  would  not  be  easy  in  any 
lion  of  good  writing  and  a  keen  eye  for  ^}^^\  way  to  exhibit  the  breadth  and 
failings  is  exhibited  by  the  following  re-  ^fP^^  ^\  ^^^  reading.    "  1815.  Alison,  on 


,.  .        .t   ..  »tyle  wants  that  majestic  Sim-  Smith,  'Moral  Sentiments;'  Condorcet, 

phaty  with  which  such  a  character  as  Cow-  .  Life  of  Turgot.'    1816.  Bentham,  •  Traittf 

Tn^c^e^sL^rv^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^'"^  SV^If  f^'  '  Dei'Delitti.; 

to  praise  everybody.     This  is   so  like  the  ^^^'  \   Machiavelli,   *  Istorie   Florentine ; 

misses  who  call  all  their  insipid  acquainUnces  Blackstone,  *  Comment ;    part  of  Tacitus, 

-"sweet,"  and  "interesting,"  that  it  makes  1817.   Sir  J.   Smith,   •Commonwealth   of 

me  rather  sick.     A  biographer  is  good  for  England;'  Home  Tooke,  *  Diversions  of 

nothing  who  does  not  give  those  touches,  Puney;'    Bentham,  *Des    Peines,'  etc.; 

those  lights  and  shadows,  which  identify  his  Bentham,   on    *  Parliamentary    Reform ; ' 

<:haracters.     On  this  account  I  do  not  like  a  finished  Tacitus ;    Machiavelli,  •  Discorsi 

remark  of  the  reviewer  that  Mr.  Unwin's  little  gy  t.  Livio ; '  Lord  Bacon's  works  entire ; 

lealousies  of  Lady  Austen  might  as  well  have  Middleton's  ♦  Life  of  Cicero.'     1818.  Ma- 
been  passed  over  m  silence.     If  the  weak- 


genie  auf  Tauris  ;'  Bentham,  *  Defence  of 

Again  :  Usury,'  also  his  *  Church  of  Englandism.' 

I  think  the  Edinburgh  Review  contains  just,    1819.  Hume's  *  Essays ; '   Bridge,  •  Alge- 

but  not  ill-natured  criticism.     If  I  were  in-    bra  to  Simple  Equations ; '  Bentham  on 
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'Judicial  Establishments  i'  Cicero ;  Meyer, 

'Esprit.etc.,  deslDstitutions  Judiciaires ;' 
Beatham's  '  Letters  to  Lord  Pelham,'  and 
'  lotroductioQ  to  Rationale  of  Evidence.' 
1820.  Bentham,  '  Fragment  od  Govern- 
ment;' 'Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Reti;' 
part  oE '  Rudimenta  Artis  Logics ; '  began 
Mill's  -BHtish  India.'  1821.  PinisHed 
Milt's  pamphlet  on  'Parliamentary  Re- 
form;' Helvetius,  'De  rHomme.'" 

Many  who  peruse  this  list  of  books  will 
be  puzzled  as  to  why  a  young  girl  should 
have  selected  some  of  the  works  for  her 
private  reading.  Perhaps  the  same  books 
were  never  before  read  by  any  girl  with  a 
view  to  improve  her  mind,  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  girl's  mind  that  could  be 
improved  by  such  a  course  of  reading 
would  be  one  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  In 
the  present  case  the  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  in  1814,  Sarah  Tay- 
lor became  engaged  to  John  Austin.  She 
announced  her  eng^ement  in  a  letter  lo  a 
cousin  immediately  after  it  was  made,  and 
added :  "  I  know  you  will  rejoice  for  me 
and  with  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  my 
heart  and  my  Judgment  are  equally  satis- 
fied with  the  man  of  my  choice,  that  he  is 
all  and  more  than  I  ever  imagined,  that 
he  loves  me  dearly,  and  finally,  that  I  am 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  John  is 
Studying  for  the  bar,  where  I  hope  to  see 
him  distinguish  himself.  He  has  confess- 
edly superb  talents,  and  will,  I  know,  study 
hard  for  my  sake;  but  it  must  be  some 
time  before  he  can  maintain  a  wife." 

Two  years  after  the  en^gement  and 
three  years  before  the  wedding  took  place 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  afterwards  member  for 
Oldham,  met  John  Austin  for  the  first 
time  and  Sarah  Taylor  soon  afterwards, 
and  he  thus  describes  the  impression 
which  the  latter  then  made  upon  him:  — 

I  have  just  seen  Sally  Tavlor,  but  alasl 
how  changed;  from  the  extreme  of  display 
and  flirtation,  from  all  that  was  dazzling, 
attractive,  and  imposing,  she  has  become  the 
most  demure,  reserved,  and  decorous  creature 
in  existence.  Mr.  Austin  has  wrought  mira- 
cles, for  which  he  is  blessed  by  the  ladies,  and 
cursed  by  the  gentlemen,  and  wondered  at  by 
all.  The  majority  say  it  is  not  natural,  and 
cannot  lasL  Some  abuse  the  vicaiaiss  which 
makes  her,  they  say,  the  complete  slave  of  her 
lover ;  others  praise  the  itrmgtk  a/mind  by 
which  she  has  totally  transformed  her  manner 
and  habits. 

John  Austin  was  a  man  who  never  ful- 
filled the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  him.  Some  contemporaries 
looked  upon  him  as  an  inspired  teacher. 
Amongst  his  pupils  who  have  risen  to 


e  the  late  Sir  George  Corae- 
wall  Lewis  and  the  Right  Hon.  Cbarlei 
Pelham  Villiers,  M.  P^  who,  happily,  still 
survives.  Men  differing  so  much  upon 
most  matters  as  Macaulay  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  were  at  one  in  thinking  hJEhly 
of  John  Austin.  He  was  regard ea  by 
many  of  his  contemporaries  as  what  Lord 
Brougham  sneeringly  called  a  world- 
betterer,  but  be  died  without  having 
materially  contributed  to  the  world's  im- 
provement. At  the  time  he  married  Sarah 
Taylor  he  may  have  honestly  felt  satisfied 
that  be  was  in  a  position  lo  keep  a  wife, 
yet  it  is  the  fact  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  married  life  his  wife  nad  to 
keep  him.  His  brother  Charles,  though 
not  perhaps  a  man  of  greater  talents,  had 
the  faculty  for  turning  them  to  the  best 
account,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  an 
enormous  fortune  at  the  bar  within  a  very 
short  space. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  John  Aus- 
tin was  too  largely  endowed  with  what  the 
Scotch  call  "the  gift  of  the  gab."  He 
was  a  talker  who  fascinated  every  mao 
and  woman,  and  in  this  respect  he  seems 
to  have  resembled  Coleridge.  He  was 
filled  with  vast  ideas  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellows,  and  all  that  he  tacked  was  the 
power  of  giving  written  expression  to 
the  ideas  which  passed  through  his  mind. 
In  the  days  of  antiquity  great  philoso- 
phers taught  their  pupils  orally  and  while 
they  walked  together  amidst  scenes  of 
beauty.  In  our  day  the  teacher  must 
write  a  book  if  he  would  give  the  widest 
currency  to  his  views.  Even  the  pro- 
fessor must  compose  his  lectures,  as  if  he 
were  preparing  thera  for  publication,  be- 
fore delivering  them.  Unfortunately, 
John  Austin  seems  to  have  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  power  as  soon  as  be 
look  a  pen  in  band.  He  would  sit  for 
days  or  weeks  striving  lo  set  down  on 
paper  10  his  own  satisfaction  the  matter 
with  which  his  mind  was  teeming;  the 
longer  he  labored,  the  more  difficult  did 
the  task  appear,  and  an  attack  of  illness, 
induced  by  his  fruitless  and  unceasing 
efforts,  often  caused  him  to  relinquisE 
the  pen  in  despair.  The  one  finished 
work  published  during  his  lifetime,  "  The 
Province  of  Jurisprudeace  Determined," 
consisted  of  the  lectures  which  he  had 
delivered  to  diminishing  audiences  ai 
University  College.  This  fell  far  short  o( 
his  ideal,  yet  it  is  a  most  carefully  labored 
production.  In  short  he  was  one  of  the 
men  whom  his  contemporaries  would  have 
regarded  as  capable  of  producing  a  mas- 
terpiece if  be  had  never  made  the  attempt. 
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Sarah  Austin  was  a  wife  who,  whilst  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  her  husband's 
best  qualities,  never  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  reason  of  his  failure.  Writing 
to  Guizot  after  her  husband's  death  she 
accounted  amongst  the  greatest  trials  of 
her  life  "  the  despair  of  contemplating 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  my  husband's 
resolute  neglect  or  suppression  of  the 
talents  committed  to  his  care,  especially 
since  he  was  one  to  whom  the  ten  talents 
were  given."  John  Austin  was  a  misun« 
derstood  man,  and  he  was  as  unconscious 
of  his  own  weakness  as  were  those  who 
deplored  the  small  proof  of  his  capacity 
which  he  offered  to  the  public.  There  is 
DO  advantage  in  possessing  ten  talents  if 
the  power  of  turning  them  to  profitable 
account  be  absent.  The  good  fairies  may 
bestow  every  conceivable  gift  upon  the 
child,  but  if  the  bad  fairy  declares  that 
the  child  shall  lack  the  means  of  using 
them,  the  child  will  become  an  object  of 
pity  rather  than  of  envy. 

After  John  Austin's  death,  in  1859,  ^^^ 
wife  wrote  a  touchine  letter  to  M.  Guizot 
in  which  she  showed  how  much  she  felt 
the  loss  of  him  who  had  been  her  partner 
during  forty  years,  whilst  not  concealing 
the  fact  that  the  period  had  been  one  of 
trial  as  well  as  enjoyment :  — 

I  will  confess  it  to  you.  He  had  not  always 
been  a  very  tender  husband  to  me,  nor  easy 
to  please.  Ill-health,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety  had  naturally  enough  made  all  things 
distasteful  to  him.  But  since  he  had  given 
up  the  conflict  with  fortune,  and  especially 
since  we  settled  down  in  our  quiet  retreat,  he 
had  graduallv  come  to  a  state  of  mind  and 
temper  which  I  can  only  call  heavenly^  so 
gentle  and  noble,  so  without  all  alloy  of  un- 
satisfied cravings,  or  vain  repinings,  or  harsh 
passions,  or  low  desires  was  it  I  In  this 
blessed  frame  of  mind  all  his  youthful  and 
passionate  love  for  me  seemed  to  return,  min- 
gled with  a  confidence  and  intimacy  which 
only  a  life  passed  together  can  proauce.  I 
was  too  happy !  It  pleased  God,  after  many 
years  of  care  and  toil  and  suffering,  to  permit 
me  to  taste  of  this  tranquil  happiness — only 
to  lose  it.  Do  not  think  me  unthankful  for 
the  blessing ;  at  present  I  can  only  feel  that 
aJl  is  gone^  that  I  have  no  purpose  or  object 
in  life,  and  that  every  thought  and  act  of  mme, 
which  had  him  for  their  true  aim,  will  now 
wander  painfully  in  search  of  what  they  will 
never  more  find. 

Though  Mrs.  John  Austin's  early  mar- 
ried life  had  many  drawbacks,  it  was  not 
the  least  enviable  part  of  her  existence. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a  beauti- 
ful woman  exercises  a  fascination  which 
can  neither  be  defined  nor  explained  away. 


The  men  whose  names  and  praises  were 
then  in  the  mouths  of  all  those  persons 
who  concerned  themselves  about  literature 
and  its  votaries,  thought  it  a  pleasure  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Sarah  Austin, 
and  a  roost  desirable  thing  to  continue  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  her.  Her  beauty 
attracted  many  who  might  not  have  been 
charmed  with  her  conversation,  though  it 
must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  no  one 
ever  charged  Mrs.  Austin  with  being  a 
blue-stocking.  She  was  at  once  sympa- 
thetic and  critical;  her  sympathy  being 
always  forthcoming  and  hef  criticism  being 
always  genial. 

The  men  who,  in  Sarah  Austin's  day, 
exercised  an  influence  over  their  fellows, 
and  some  who,  in  our  day,  are  regarded 
with  respect,  were  delighted  to  enroll 
themselves  amongst  Sarah  Austin's  ad- 
mirers. Those  who  knew  her  the  most 
intimately  had  the  most  intense  admira- 
tion for  her.  Her  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Ross,  has  collected  a  list  of  some  phrases 
which  men  whose  names  carried  weight 
used  about  Sarah  Austin.  Jeffrey  ad- 
dressed her  as  "  My  best  and  brightest," 
Sydney  Smith  as  **  Dear,  fair,  and  wise," 
and  Sir  James  Stephen  styled  her  as  his 
"great  ally;"  Carlyle,  when  he  wished 
her  to  do  him  a  favor,  glorified  her  as  "sun- 
light through  waste  weltering  chaos." 
Tnese  are  but  samples  of  what  great  men 
in  their  day  and  ours  said  to  a  woman 
whose  intellect  was  as  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive as  her  person. 

Most  persons  of  note  at  and  for  some 
time  after  the  beginning  of  this  century  de- 
sired to  make  Mrs.  Austin's  acquaintance, 
and,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  they 
were  always  glad  to  meet  her  a^in.  Yet 
her  acquaintance  with  distinguished  peo- 
ple did  not  sufi^ce  to  maintain  a  household 
of  which  the  head  was  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  hard  realities  of  life.  In  June, 
1821,  a  little  girl  on  whom  the  name  of 
Lucie  was  bestowed  came  first  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  her  parents,  and  next  to  cause 
fresh  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Austin.  At  the  time 
when  she  was  slaving  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  her  family,  the  knowledge  that 
Mrs.  Austin  was  an  Italian  scholar  caused 
the  house  in  which  she  lived  to  be  be- 
sieged by  Italian  refugees  in  quest  of  a 
dinner  and  a  loan  of  money. 

Meantime  her  husband  had  done  his 
best  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  display- 
ing his  talent.  In  1826,  that  is  five  years 
after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Lucie,  and 
not  much  longer  after  he  had  found  out 
that  his  chances  of  success  at  the  bar 
were  infinitesimal,  John  Austin  was  elected 
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professor  of  jurisprudence  in  University 
College.  He  accepted  the  appointment 
with  thankfulness,. both  because  the  office 
to  which  he  was  chosen  might  add  to  his 
means,  and  because,  his  expectations  of 
succeeding  at  the  bar  having  been  blighted, 
he  might  thereby  earn  a  livelihood  and 
be  independent  tor  his  daily  bread  upon 
the  amount  earned  by  his  wife  as  a  dili- 
gent translator  and  a  contributor  to  maga- 
zines and  reviews.  H  Sarah  Austin  had 
chosen  to  exert  her  powers  she  might 
have  produced  many  works  both  original 
•  and  attractive.  Her  modesty,  which  a 
less  competent  woman  would  not  have  dis- 
played, led  her  to  concentrate  her  powers 
upon  translations  from  the  German.  She 
got  credit  for  what  she  did,  but  not  as  much 
credit  as  she  deserved.  The  public  can 
as  little  estimate  the  value  of  a  translation 
as  the  value  of  literature  in  general.  The 
select  few  gave  Sarah  Austin  the  praise 
which  was  her  due.  At  the  outset  of  his 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  Macau- 
lay  wrote :  — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  this 
is  an  excellent  book  excellently  translated. 
...  Of  the  translation  we  need  only  say  that 
it  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  skill, 
the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  the 
accomplished  lady,  who,  as  an  interpreter  be- 
tween the  mind  of  Germany  and  the  mind  of 
Britain,  has  already  deserved  so  well  of  both 
countries. 

He  ended  his  article  by  advising  readers 
to  turn  either  to  the  original  or  to  the 
English  version  "in  which  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  original  are  admirably  pre- 
served." A  letter  sent  by  Macaulay  to 
Sarah  Austin  before  the  review  appeared 
is  specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with 
German  and  how  he  strove  to  master  that 
language.  He  asked  for  sheets  of  her 
translation  and  wrote  :  — 

I  am  prompted  purely  by  selfish  motives. 
Being  but  indifferently  skilled  in  German,  I 
wished,  in  reviewing  a  most  important  Ger- 
man work,  to  have  the  help  of  a  very  good 
translation.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you  for  the  sheets  whenever  it  may  be  quite 
convenient  to  you.  I  am  vtry  slowly  readins; 
Ranke's  book  a  second  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  fifteen  pages  a  morning  while  I  dress.  The 
movement  and  din  of  this  strange  whirlpool, 
London,  allow  me  no  more  time  for  German, 
and  having  once  got  some  hold  on  the  lan- 
guage, I  do  not  choose  to  let  it  go. 

Southey  once  made  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  languages  which  a  man  might 
learn  in  the  course  of  several  years  if  the 


time  occupied  by  shaving  were  devoted  to 
them.  Many  men  have  given  up  shav- 
ing without  learning  a  single  language. 
Scarcely  any  man,  however,  except  Ma- 
caulay, can  have  performed  the  feat  of 
toiling  through  fifteen  pages  of  a  book 
whilst  dressing  in  the  morning. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Sarah  Austin's 
translation  and  not  the  original  of  Ranke*s 
work  was  taken  as  the  text  of  the  article 
in  the  Edinburgh^  and  in  this  way  her 
name  was  spread.  She  was  pressed  by 
Mr.  Murray  to  try  her  hand  at  some  origi- 
nal work;  but  she  had  an  exaggerated 
modesty  which  hindered  her  from  writing 
much  of  her  own,  though  what  she  did  was 
excellent  in  all  respects.  She  preferred 
producing  translations  from  the  German 
and  the  French  which  were  far  superior 
to  the  work  of  other  translators.  Many 
English  and  Americans  who  are  not  given 
to  boasting,  and  who  candidly  admit  their 
shortcomings  as  linguists,  will  compla- 
cently assert  that  they  can  speak  French, 
and  they  speak  it  in  a  way  which  puzzles 
Frenchmen  to  understand  what  they  mean. 
The  number  is  not  much  smaller  of  those 
who,  being  able  to  read  a  French  book, 
think  that  they  can  turn  it  into  English. 
A  translator  requires  to  be  well  versed  in 
two  languages,  the  one  from  which  the 
translation  is  made,  and  the  one  into 
which  it  is  made,  and  yet  very  few  persons 
are  perfect  masters  of  their  native  lan- 
guage. It  is  because  Sarah  Austin's  lin- 
guistic faculty  was  remarkable,  that  her 
translations  are  so  good.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Dr.  Whewell  in  1850,  there  are  a 
few  sentences  which  show  bow  thoroughly 
she  understood  the  work  which  she  under- 
took, and  which  should  help  to  dispel  the 
common  delusion  that  translating  from  the 
French  is  an  easy  task:  — 

It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  translate 
French  than  German  into  good  English  — 
easier  perhaps  into  certain  combinations  of 
English  words.  The  **  fatal  facilities  "  of  the 
French  language,  the  many  expedients  for 
giving  an  air  of  meaning  to  no  meanings,  arc 
all  lain  bare  when  one  comes  to  translate  — 
Cinderella's  ball  clothes  drop  off,  and  leave 
her  dirty  and  ragged.  One  finds  to  one's  con- 
sternation that  it  is  not  only  words,  but  ideas 
(that  is,  distinct  ideas)  that  one  has  to  furnish; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  modern  French.  The 
constant  use  of  large  sweeping  abstractions, 
as  active  or  passive  in  every  conceivable  event, 
gives  an  unutterable  vagueness  to  thought. 
Suppose  Mr.  Macaulay  talked  of  what  the 
Revolution  of  1688  did  and  suffered;  the 
translator  has  constantly  to  ask  who  ?  which 
of  the  agents  ?  etc.,  etc. ;  but  you  know  thb 
all  better  than  I. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  Sarah  Austin's  trans-  lize  all  the  talk.    Crabb  Robinson,  who 

lating  and  Macaulay's  reviewing  Rankers  had  a  like  weakness,  did  not  relish  this, 

**  History  of  the  Popes,"  Ranke's  name  and  the  endeavor  of  each  to  get  the  other 

and  writings  would  have  been  less  popular  to  listen  was  amusine  to  those  who  were 

in  this  country.    When  she  made  bis  per-  present    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 

sonal  acquaintance  at  Berlin  in  1842,  at  if  Ranke  had  some  drawbacks  in  society, 

the  house  of  Professor  Schelling,  and  his  he  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  letters  of 

wife,  she  was  not  favorably  impressed,  ^hom  Germans  have  good  reason  to  feel 

writing  in  a  diary  which  she  kept  at  the  proud,  and  to  whom  all  historical  students 

time  that —  are  under  an  obligation. 

Ranke  is  a  little,  insignificant-looking  man.  .  ^  V""^^  ^^""l  ^V  '^"'u^'l''''^.  '°  ^^?^ 
very  like  a  Frenchman -small,  vivacious!  Austin  to  confine  herself  to  the  work  for 
and  a  little  conceited-looking.  It  seems  the  which  she  felt  herself  fitted,  which  she 
audience  expected  a  scene— we  were  to  fall  executed  in  a  way  commanding  respect, 
into  each  other's  arms.  On  the  contrary  we  and  with  a  pecuniary  success  which  was 
appeared  to  be  of  one  mind — viz.,  to  meet  not  only  gratifying  but  indispensable  for 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference,  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and  herself. 
Madame  SchelUng  said  to  me  he  was.  what  he  NotwithstaQding  an  ability  which  all  had 
seldom  is.  abashed.  ^  He  thought  people  were  acknowledged,  and  some  persons  over- 
looking at  him,  and  therefore  fie  hardly  spoke  rated,  John  Austin  had  failed  in  turning 
^  "^  *  his  talents  to  marketable  account.  After 
Eight  days  later  she  made  the  following  studying;  and  appreciating  his  career  Mr. 
entry: —  John  MacdoneU  writes  in  his  admirable 

Ranke  called  to  talk  to  me  about  the  trans-  ?|?e^^   "^  ^^^  "  ??f  ^""T^u?/  1^  u '?u''^ 

lation  of   his  "Reformation  in  Germany."  Biography,;' that  •* it  is  doubtful  whether 

Strenuously  resisted  all  idea  of  abridgment.  John  Austin  made  m  the  last  forty-two 

His  articulation  is  bad.  his  manner  not  pleas-  years  of  his  life,  by  his  profession,  by  his 

ant  nor  gentleman-like;  uc  is  not  so  good  as  pen,  or  as  a  lecturer,  a  hundred  pounds." 

his  books.    Some  people  are  better.  Sarah  Austin  was  the  bread-winner  for  the 

Mrs.   Ross   gives    her  impression  ^f  household,  and  she  did  her  part  not  only 

Ranke.    She  was  a  girl  at  the  time,  yet  a  ^^^out  complaining,  but  also   with    an 

child's  testimony  has  its  value  ;  indeed,  it  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  which  command 

is  often  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  *'espect. 

older  people  as  it  is  nearly  always  uncon-  Sarah  Austin  s  circle  of  acquaintance 

ventional  and  free  from  preconceived  no-  embraced  most  of  the  men  in  France, 

tions.    She  writes  that--  Germany,  and  this  country  who  were  fa- 
mous in  her  day,  and  whose  names  are 

When  M.  Guizot  escaped  from  France  in  still  honored.  In  the  letters  to  her  from 
1848,  his  first  dinner  and  welcome  was  in  them  there  are  countless  touches  which 
Queen's  Square  [that  is,  8  Queen's  Square,  j,  interest  for  any  intelligent  reader. 
Westminster,  where  Sir  Alexander  and.Lady  xHpqp  Ipttpr*;  ran  hi  h*»«it  ^nnreriated 
Duff  Gordon  then  lived],  and  I  remember  as  ^?^^^  ^^^^'^  can  De  best  appreciated 
a  little  chUd  to  have  been  much  astonished  at  when  perused  at  length  in  the  volumes 
Leopold  Ranke.  who  walked  up  and  down  which  Mrs.  Ross  has  edited ;  but  a  few 
the  drawing-room,  talking  vehemently  in  a  passages  may  be  selected  and  reproduced 
kind  of  o/ia  podrida  of  English,  French.  Ger-  to  show  their  character.  In  one  from  Car- 
man. Italian,  and  Spanish.  Now  and  then  a  lyle  he  gave  her  a  testimonial  as  a  trans- 
Latin  quotation  would  come  in.  and  it  was  lator  from  the  German  which  is  still  more 

almost  impossible  to  understand,  as  he  talked   valuable    than    Macaulay's **  You   can 

fast,  and  mixed  up  all  the  languages  into  a  actually  translate  Goethe  which  (quietly,  I 

compound  of  his  own.  reckon)  is  what  hardly  three  people    in 

To  these  testimonies    I   may  add  my  England    can."    A    passage    written    in 

own.  which  qualify  rather  than  supplement  1833  will  be  a  revelation  to  some  of  Car- 

those  of  Sarah  Austin    and   her  grand-  lyle's  admirers :  — 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ross.    I  once  met  Ranke 

at  the  house  of  the  late  Crabb  Robinson,  I  declare  I  sometimes  think  of  throwing  down 

and  J  cannot  deny  that  he  was  short  of  the  pen  altogether  as  a  worthless  weapon ;  and 

stature,  but  I  affirm  that  he  was  a  pleas-  ^^^^J^g  ?"^,^*  ''''^'J''^i°^^^^^fi,P'''' m^!^!7/J1S 

««♦ -,«J  «,/xef  fl»^««.  f^iu^..  ^«  oil  o..K:«^f»  drudges  to  the  waste  places  of  their  old  mother 

ant  and  most  fluent  talker  on  all  subjects  ^^^^jf  ^^en  [where?]  for  the  sweat  of  their 

of  historical  interest.     He  spoke  Enghsh  ^row  bread  will  rise  for  them ;  it  were  perhaps 

very  well,  and  if  an  adverse  cnticism  be  the  worthiest  service  that  at   this  moment 

called  for,  it  would  take  the  form  of  disap-  could  be  rendered  our  world  to  throw  open 

proval  of  his  manifest  desire  to  monopo-  for  it  the  doors  of  the  New  ...  I  am  no 
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Hengist  or  Alaric,  only  a  writer  of  articles  in 
bad  prose. 

In  a  letter  written  fifteen  years  later,  by 
Sarah  Austin  to  Dr.  Whewell,  John  Aus- 
tin's opinion  of  Carlyle  at  that  time  is 
given  in  the  following  terms,  "  I  don*t 
wonder  at  any  perverseness  in  so  insane 
a  coxcomb  as  Carlyle."  Thus  Carlyle*" 
with  a  candor  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  pronounced  his  prose  "bad,"  and 
John  Austin  condemned  his  opinions  in 
language  which  is  strong  rather  than  re- 
fined. Jeffrey,  whom  Carlyle  denounced 
for  editing,  in  other  words  rendering  read- 
able, the  articles  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  was  one  of  Sarah 
Austin's  many  admirers,  and  his  letters 
to  her  contain  passages  which  those  who 
regard  Jeffrey  only  as  a  severe  and  some- 
times blundering  reviewer,  will  read  with 
as  great  surprise  as  admiration.  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  a  vein  of  sentiment 
in  Jeffrey's  nature  of  which  his  published 
articles  display  scarcely  a  trace.  Writing 
in  1835  at  a  time  when  Sarah  Austin  had 
many  trials  which  she  appears  to  have 
thought  were  regarded  too  lightly  by 
Jeffrey,  he  explains  that  he  spoke  in  a 
bantering  strain  in  order  to  cheer  her, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say :  — 

One  of  the  cures  for  despondency  is  to  look 
on  life  as  but  a  poor  play,  and  it  is  a  remedy, 
or  at  least  an  ingredient  in  a  remedy,  and  no 
way  dangerous  to  those  whose  temperament 
is  not  misanthropical.  Rest  assured,  my  most 
dear  Chit,  that  before  you  are  threescore 
years  of  age,  and  have  bowed  under  the  load 
of  the  successive  bereavements  which  must  be 
encountered  in  such  a  course,  ay,  and  have 
risen  again  from  the  blow,  and  felt  the  inex- 
tinguishable spirit  of  love  and  humanity  reviv- 
ing in  the  crushed  heart,  and  looking  ahead 
with  its  old  affection3  on  a  new  earth  and  a 
new  heaven,  you  will  learn  to  smile,  though 
more  in  pity  than  in  scorn,  at  this  unsubstan- 
tial pageant  of  existence,  and  feel  how  much 
a  deep  and  habitual  sense  of  its  nothingness 
can  soften  the  sense  of  its  ills.  Have  you  not 
health  and  a  great  intellect,  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  a  kind  heart,  and  devoted  friends, 
and  a  fair  measure  of  fame  and  admiration, 
and  a  generous  disposition,  and  a  pure  taste, 
and  a  relish  for  all  pure  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ments :  and  a  power  of  engaging  love  anci  re- 
spect wherever  you  go,  and  of  valuing  the 
sentiments  you  inspire  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Jeffrey's  words 
are  at  once  well  chosen,  well  put,  and  most 
flattering,  yet  Sarah  Austin  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  greatly  struck  with  the 
literary  autocrat  of  his  time  as  he  was 
with  her.  She  was  too  acnte  a  critic  not 
to  perceive  wherein  Jeffrey  was  weak,  as 


well  as  too  true  a  woman  not  to  appreciate 
wherein  he  was  lovable.  Writing  to  M. 
Guizot  in  1861,  she  says:  — 

Did  I  know  Jeffrey?  One  of  his  qualUh 
was  to  be  always  in  love.  Sydney  Smith  used 
to  talk  about  Jeffrey's  seventy-two  loves,  and 
at  that  time  put  me  at  the  top  of  the  lisL  He 
was  certainly  very  adoring  for  a  time ;  but  he 
fell  off  in  consequence  of  my  taste  for  Ger- 
many and  German  literature,  which  (being 
completely  ignorant  of  it)  he  could  not  bear. 
He  wrote  absurd  criticisms  on  Goethe  whom 
he  treated  as  U  dernier  des  absurdes.  But 
Jeffrey  was  kind,  generous,  an  excellent  friend, 
and  had  great  talents. 

Amongst  the  many  eminent  men  with 
whom  Sarah  Austin  was  acquainted,  and 
whom  the  present  generation  regards  with 
as  mingled  feelings  as  the  generation 
which  was  in  its  prime  in  1838,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone holds  a  leading  place.  That  was 
the  year  in  which  his  work  on  "  The  State 
in  its  Relation  with  the  Church  "  was 
published,  the  book  of  which  Macaulay 
wrote  :  — 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  young  man 
of  unblemished  character,  and  of  distinguished 
Parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of  those 
stern  and  unbending  Tories  who  follow,  reluc- 
tantly and  mutinously,  a  leader  whose  expe- 
rience and  eloquence  are  indispensable  to 
them,  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moder- 
ate opinions  they  abhor.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  men  in  England* 

Of  him  Sarah  Austin  wrote  to  Cousin, 
before  Macaulay's  review  appeared  :  — 

The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment [for  an  improvement  in  the  schools  of 
the  National  Society]  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
probable  successor  of  Peel,  1./.,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  party. 

In  1859  she  refers  to  him  in  a  letter  to 
M.  B.  St.  Hilaire,  and  says  that  he  is  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  the  adminis- 
tration then  formed,  adding,  "  Gladstone, 
with  his  thousand  talents,  bis  goodness, 
eloquence,  and  knowledge,  is,  they  say,  a 
detestable  financier."  She  much  preferred 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  was  an 
incomparable  scholar,  and  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  of  the  calibre  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  who  was  one  of  the  Whigs'  greatest 
failures.  Whatever  may  be  the  views  as  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  statesman,  his  singular 
abilities  as  a  financier  cannot  be  disputed. 
John  Bright  is  another  statesman  about 
whose  merits  opinions  have  widely  varied, 
yet  whose  wisdom  is  now  admittea  to  have 
equalled  his  sturdy  patriotism.    He  found 
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little  favor  in  Sarah  Austin's  eyes  in  1864.    will  go  nowhere  but  to  Weybridge,  see  nobody 
She  thus  describes  him  in  a  letter  to  M.    but  his  beloved  old  friend. 

Guizot  after  making  his  acquaintance  at        .  *u  1  *       u  *    *     *ir  /^  •     *. 

Woburn  Abbey :  —  ^  A  month  later  she  wrote  to  M.  Guizot 

'  as  follows :  — 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  Bright,  and  ^j^    dreaded  French  invasion  has  "  come 

told  him  exactly  mv  opinion  of  his  and  Col>  ^^ ,.  ^^          ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^xtcMior,  of 

den»s  speeches.     He  bore  this  patientlv.     I  Wcybridge.     We  have  had  MM.  de  Circourt, 

came  to  the  condusion  that  he  and  CoWen  gt.  kilaiTe,  Lavergne.  the  Dunoycrs.  and,  last 

have  no  scheme  to  propose     They  are  pro-  not  least,  the  PhUolopher  Cousin.     If  we  were 

foundly  Ignorant,  and  can  only  destroy.    But  ^^^^^^  J^^^^  ^j^    J^^  ^^  ^^         ^1^  ^^^. 

their  influence  is  greaUy  over-rated.    Crowds  j  ^^^j^  ^^^^         11^  ^^^  ^^^  l^ 

go  to  hear  them  and  to  make  a  noise.     But  J,^  ^  demeanor  and  exploits.     I  thought 

men  who  knew  those  populations  say  they  j  ^^^^  ^      ^^^  anything  like  his  extrava- 

have  no  real  power.  ^^^^^^  ^^^3  rudeness,  and  his  mendacity,  I 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  how  much  could  not  have  imagined  nor  believed,  if  I  had 
the  efforts  of  Cobden  and  John  Bright  to  s^'t^u^h^M'lf^^^^^^^^ 
benefit  their  fellow-men  were  once  mis-  suVprised  M.  Thomas  by  the  serious  shock 
understood  and  undervalued,  and  how  which  the  discovery  of  positive  lies  gave  me. 
terribly  they  were  misrepresented  by  those  You  know  our  English  sense  of  the  ineffable 
who  ought  to  have  been  capable  of  pass-  shame  of  lying,  and  will  understand  how  pain- 
ing calm  judgment  upon  them.  In  Mrs.  ful  it  was  to  me  to  connect  M<j/ with  any  one 
OIiphant*s  recently  published  "  Life  of  whom  I  had  so  much  reason  to  admire  for  his 
Principal  TuUoch,^  even  that  dignitary  of  talents  and  to  like  for  his  kindness  to  me. 
the  Scottish  Church  is  represented  as  ^^•  Cousin  would  see  nobody,  and  made  an 
giving  indignant  utterance  to  the  phrase  immense  rax  of  his  i«ra^/i;.  He  refused  all 
^thefe    co-founded   blustering    c'obden-  ^^Tl^^o^^  r^rZif\:S^:^. 

"^5;      ,     .               -    ,           .          T^        i_  he  made  was  that  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 

Cousin  IS  one  of  the  eminent  French-  with  whom  he  dined.    He  wrote  to  me  two 

men  with   whom   Sarah   Austin  was  on  days  before  his  arrival,  that  he  came  "^i  i<»- 

intimate  terms,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  gUterre  panr  v<ms,  et  pour  vous  seuUt**  an 

reputation  has  not  survived  him  to  the  absurdity  twice  repeated,  and  which,  though 

extent  that  his  friends  and  even  his  harsh-  I  did  not  believe  it,  caused  me  to  clear  my 

est  critics  would  have  deemed  probable.  ^^^^  of  other  guests  to  receive  him  and  St 

Yet  his  name  has  not  wholly  ceased  to  ™^«-     ^^5^i<^d  ^«?  *5®  ^^^^^^n^u*^ 

charm  even  though  his  works  are  now  ?.""^^^V!l1j?"'^'^  T  ^'^^^l^''^^l\l  a 

^t^ J       1^    ,0.^     o  _^u     A     *•  time  talked  like  a  madman  about  England  and 

seldom    read.      In    1842,    Sarah    Austin  English  things.    I  think  we  must  bl amusing 

wrote  to  Mrs.  Grote  that  "Cousin;s  un-  you  with  all  fes  histories.    I  saw  him  no  more? 

wearying  and  uncooled  friendship  is  ex-  st.  HUaire  is  the  same  simple,  upright,  affec- 

tremely  touching,  and  I  have  lived  long  tionate  heart  I  have  ever  found  him  — pro- 

enough  to  know  all  its  rarity.    Fourteen  foundly  annoyed  at  his  "master's'*  freaks, 

years  ago  we  met  here  by  chance,  and  ^      t-     ,.  ,              .        ,    j  1.  .^ 

since  that  time  never  has  he  varied  from  Few  Englishwomen  have  had  better  op- 

the  most  cordial  attachment."    After  his  portunities  of  undersUnding  France  and 

death  she  wrote:  "I   am    reading  over  the  French  than  Sarah  Austin.    Hersym- 

Cousin's  letters,  written  during  forty  years  pathies  were  lar|ely  French.    In  1844  she 

of  warm  friendship.    Such  a  thing  is  rare  and  her  husband  went  to  live  in  Pans,  and 

to  find,  and  one  would  not  have  expected  ^hilst  they  sojourned  there,  the  heads  of 

it  of  him."    Between  the  two  short  pas-  ^J?^  intellectual  society  of  the  capital  of 

sages  which  have  been  quoted,  there  is  P'*^°?«  frequented  their  abode.    The  im- 

another  in  a  letter  setting  forth  Cousin's  pression  made  upon  her  was  not  favor- 

conduct  and  character,  which  leads  the  ^^^^^  |^«»og  set  forth    in   the    following 

reader  to  conclude  that  the  skilled  rheto-  terms  : 

rician    who  wrote    so    finely    about    the  i  g^all  never  feel  at  home  in  Paris,  not  even 

"good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  "  was  so  much  as  in  Germany.    I  see  a  vast  number 

himself  a  mortal  who  had  many  shortcora-  of  eminent  men,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is 

ings.     In   1853   Cousin  visited  England,  interesting  and  amusing.     But  I  shall  never 

Sarah    Austin     wrote    to    Dr.    Whewell  learn  to  breathe  freely  in  the  moral  atmo- 

shortly  before  his  arrival  that  she  had  sphere  of  France.     One  main  thing  is  the 

want  of  veracity,  of  which  they  all  accuse  one 

received  notice  of  the  intended  visit  of  Plato  another  —  I  fear,  with  reason.    I  never  heard 

and  Aristotle,  alias  Cousin  and  "dear  St.  anvthing  like  what  the  public  men  say  of  each 

Hilaire."  .  .  .  Cousin,  always  exaggerating,  otner.                                                                 ^^ 
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Before  passing  from  Sarah  Austin  to 
her  accomplished  daughter,  the  following 
short  passage  concerning  a  great  German 
statesman  may  be  quite  as  worthy  notice 
as  those  which  have  dealt  with  the  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  France.  So 
long  ago  as  1856,  she  wrote  to  M.  B.  St. 
Hilaire  in  terms  which  have  proved  to  be 
prophetic,  though  the  terms  which  she 
used  with  regard  to  him  who  has  since 
become  the  prince  among  German  states- 
men are  open  to  serious  animadversion. 

The  reign  of  armed  force  inaugurated  bv 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which 
followed  will  soon  be  universal.  Your  pupil, 
Prussia,  will  beat  you  with  your  own  arms. 
M.  de  Bismarck  will  not  hesitate  at  violence, 
fraud,  or  baseness.  He  will  be  at  least  on  a 
par  with  all  you  have. 

In  1829  Sarah  Austin  wrote  as  follows 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Reeve :  "  My  darling 
child  is  now  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
grandmamma.  She  is  quite  well-grown,  a 
great  girl,  but  just  the  same  Jurzliches 
/Cind {Henry  will  translate)  —  honest,  sim- 

Ele  and  energetic.  Her  Latin,  which  I 
ave  kept  in  my  own  hands,  goes  on  very 
fairly.  She  reads  *  De  Viribus  lUustribus ' 
nicely,  and  parses  well.  German  she  keeps 
up,  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  it  con- 
stantly. Above  all,  her  own  insatiable 
love  of  reading  keeps  her  little  mind  al- 
ways active ;  and  her  original  way  of 
thinking  will  save  her,  I  liope,  from  a 
trivial  or  vulgar  taste  in  reading."  This 
girl  was  then  eight  years  old.  Her  name 
was  Lucie,  and  she  was  the  only  child  of 
John  and  Sarah  Austin.  A  year  after  the 
letter  was  written  from  which  the  last  ex- 
tract was  made,  another  addressed  to  the 
same  person  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage:  "John  [Stuart]  Mill  is  ever  my 
dearest  child  and  friend,  and  he  really 
dotes  on  Lucie,  and  can  do  anything  with 
her.  She  is  a  monstrous  great  girl,  but, 
though  she  has  admirable  qualities,  1  am 
not  satisfied  with  her.  She  is  too  wild,  un- 
disciplined, and  independent;  and  though 
she  knows  a  great  deal,  it  is  in  a  strange, 
wild  way.  She  reads  everything;  com- 
poses German  verses,  has  imagined  and 
put  together  a  fairy  world,  dress,  language, 
music,  everything,  and  talks  to  them  in 
the  garden ;  but  she  is  sadly  negligent  of 
her  own  appearance,  and  is,  as  Sterling 
calls  her,  Miss  Orson." 

Ten  years  passed  away,  and  "  Miss  Or- 
son "  was  asked  by  Sir  Alexander  Du£E 
Gordon :  **  Do  you  know  people  say  we 
are  going  to  be  married?"  She  did  not 
seem  to  relish  the  question,  but  before  she 
replied,  he  added  the  further  one,  "  Shall 


we  make  it  true? "  She  replied  ^es,  and 
the  pair  became  man  and  wife  in  Ken- 
sington parish  church  on  the  i6th  of  May, 
1840.  It  is  said  that '* eyewitnesses  still 
remember  the  simple  beauty  of  the  young 
pair  —  tall,  dark,  and  stately." 

There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  upon  the 
wonderful  powers  of  Lady  DufiE  Gordon. 
She  shares  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning,  and  the  lady  who  took 
the  name  of  George  Eliot,  the  merit  of 
being  prominent  amongst  the  most  original 
women  who  have  illustrated  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Unlike  each  of  them  she 
did  not  attain  the  rank  of  a  leader  in  sci- 
ence, poetry,  or  prose.  She  wrote  little ; 
but  whoever  has  read  her  letters  from  the 
Cape  and  from  Egypt  must  have  deplored 
that  a  mind  and  a  character  such  as  hers 
and  a  capacity  for  giving  form  and  attrac- 
tion to  all  that  she  touched  should  have 
been  prematurely  ended  by  death.  The 
hearts  of  those  must  be  bard  indeed  who 
can  ponder  the  story  of  her  latter  days 
without  a  keen  regret  that  so  beautiful  and 
beneficent  a  life  should  not  have  been 
prolonged. 

The  literary  work  which  Lady  Du£E  Gor- 
don was  able  to  execute  is  familiar  to  every 
intelligent  reader,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
quoting  from  the  pages  relating  to  her  in 
these  volumes,  as  much  in  them  has  al- 
ready appeared  and  as  that  which  is  new 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  recommendation. 
Before  laying  the  volumes  down,  three 
anecdotes,  each  good  and  new,  may  be 
given  by  way  of  sample  of  the  excellent 
material  which  abounds  in  them.  The 
first  is  told  of  Grimm,  the  writer  of  "  Fairy 
Tales,"  who  told  Sarah  Austin  that  his  son 
came  one  day  and  told  him,  *•  Father,  they 
say  you  wrote  those  *  Fairy  Tales  ; '  surely 
you  never  invented  such  silly  rubbish.^ 
The  second  relates  to  Mrs.  Hudson,  who 
was  known  for  a  short  time  as  "the  Rail- 
way Queen."  The  story  was  sent  to  M. 
Guizot  by  Sarah  Austin  in  1847.  Being 
at  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's,  Mrs. 
Hudson  was  shown  a  bust  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  "on  which  she  said,  *I  suppose 
that  is  not  the  present  marquess !  To 
goUter  this,  you  must  know  that  the  ex- 
treme vulgar  (hackney  coachmen,  etc.)  in 
England  pronounce  *  marquess '  very  like 
•  Marcus.' "  The  third  is  from  Dr.  Whew- 
ell's  pen,  and  was  written  to  Sarah  Aus- 
tin in  1858 :  "  Goethe  once  gave  a  book  to 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  in  wrap- 
ping it  up  (ox  her,  said,  *  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing^ it  is  to  fold  a  packet.' " 

Both  for  the  many  stories  and  the  fine 
traits  of  character  set  forth  in  these  two 
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volumes,  Mrs.  Ross  deserves  and  will 
doubtless  receive  the  thanks  of  everv 
reader.  She  can  regard  her  mother,  grana- 
mother,  and  great-grandmother  with  pride 
as  well  as  .Section.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  three  generations  of  English- 
women of  which  she  has  made  public  such 
fascinating  records,  mav  have  direct  suc- 
cessors fully  worthy  ot  progenitors  who, 
to  every  feminine  charm  and  virtue,  united 
all  the  talents  and  the  distinction  requisite 
to  form  characters  which  are  almost  per- 
fect and  all  but  unique. 

W.  Fraser  Rae. 


From  The  Edinbuixh  Reriew. 
KRAKATOA.* 

Accounts  of  the  great  eruption  as- 
scribed  to  Skaptd  Jokull  in  Iceland,  in  the 
year  1783,  and  of  subsequent  atmospheric 
appearances,  bring  before  us,  with  some 
degree  of  detail,  the  most  obvious  charac- 
ter of  those  phenomena,  but  a  comparison 
with  the  recently  issued  volumes  dealing 
with  the  outburst  of  Krakatoa  serves  to 
mark  the  wide  stretches  of  intellectual 
territory  which  the  energy  of  scientific 
research  has,  within  a  century,  added  to 
human  knowledge.  To  the  poet  Cowper 
the .  strange  aspect  of  the  heavens  was 
'*  portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained ; " 
the  present  generation  has  learnt  that  the 
recent  phenomena  of  1883  were  neither 
unexampled,  except  in  magnitude,  nor 
portentous,  nor,  except  in  a  remote  sense, 
unexplained.  Both  of  these  tremendous 
catastrophes  occurred  within  the  most 
active  volcanic  regions  of  the  earth *s 
crust ;  both  were  preceded  by  manifesta- 
tions of  strong  activity,  but  insufficient  to 
produce  alarm,  and  both  arose  from  places 
which  had  long  been  more  or  less  quies- 
cent and  undreaded.  The  submarine 
volcano  o£E  the  south-west  cape  of  Ice- 
land, which  had  been  burning  for  weeks 
before  the  outburst  on  the  mainland  in 
the  following  June,  corresponds  with  the 
Strombolian  condition  of  Krakatoa  in  the 

*  I.  Krakaiau,  Par  M.  Verbeek.  Public  par  ordre 
de  Sod  Excellence  le  Gouvemeur  G^ntfral  des  Indes 
N^erlandabes.  BaUvia :  1884  aad  1885.  Paris :  1885 
and  1886. 

a.  Tkg  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  Subsequent 
Phenomena.  Report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society.    4to.     188S. 

3.  Uniertuckungen  USer  Ddmnterung^sersckeinun^ 
gen  Mur  Erkl&rung  der  nock  dent  Krakaiaw-Auf 
bmch  beohackteten  atmos^kdrisckoptiscken  Sfdrung, 
Von  J.  Klessling.     Harabure  and  Leipzig:  1888. 

4.  Osservaaionie  Studii  deiCrepuscoii  Rossif  i88f- 
6.  Dal  Professore  Ricc6.  Estratto  degli  **Annali 
della  Meteorologia  Italiana,"  Parte  I.     1885. 
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months  of  June  and  July,  1883,  when  col- 
umns of  vapor  were  rising  from  two  cra- 
ters on  the  island,  with  occasional  violent 
detonations.  In  the  case  of  Krakatoa, 
however,  the  grand  explosion  of  the  end 
of  August  had  been  preceded  by  a  consid- 
erable eruption  on  May  20  and  three  fol- 
lowing days.  The  terrible  earthquakes 
which  desolated  Calabria  in  February, 
1783,  had  no  parallel  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere in  1883,  though  there  does  appear 
to  be  evidence  of  an  unusual  prevalence 
of  earthquakes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sunda  Strait,  which  might,  suter  the  event, 
be  regarded  as  premonitory  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction. 

The  islands  of  Java  and  Iceland  have 
throughout  historic  times  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  activity  of  their  vol- 
canoes, and  for  the  calamities  which  have 
overtaken  their  inhabitants.  The  Tenger 
Mountain  in  Java,  one  of  the  largest  vol- 
canoes in  the  world,  measures  four  and 
a  half  by  three  and  a  half  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and,  like  a  lunar  crater,  contains 
volcanic  peaks  within  its  arena,  a  plain 
covered  with  shifting  sand.  In  1772,  the 
volcano  Papandayang  threw  out  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  scoriae  and  ashes  in  one 
night,  and  covered  an  area  of  seven  miles 
in  diameter  with  a  layer  nearly  fifty  feet 
thick.  But  perhaps  the  most  suddenly 
violent  eruption  on  record  was  that  of 
Galungoon,  a  few  miles  from  Papanda- 
yang, on  October  8,  1822.  At  noon  all 
was  peaceful  and  quiet  in  the  thriving 
districts  around;  soon  after  midday  a 
dense  mass  rapidly  rose  into  the  air  with 
appalling  noise,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  landscape  was  plunged  in  darkness, 
pierced  only  by  incessant  flashes  of  light* 
nin^.  Stones  and  sand,  which  had  l^en 
projected  to  an  enormous  height,  covered 
up  and  destroyed  almost  everything  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  On  the  twelfth, 
another  eruption  of  equal  intensity  fol- 
lowed, a  large  part  of  the  mountain  was 
broken  o£E,  and  blocks  of  basalt  were 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  By 
such  manifestations,  and  the  great  number 
of  craters  within  its  area,  Java  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  focus  of  volcanic 
activity  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  Iceland  has 
probably  no  equal  in  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  its  eruptions,  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  a  land  so  fatally  sub- 
ject to  the  worst  influences  of  frost  and 
fire  should  be  allowed  to  retain  its  present 
struggling  and  dwindling  population. 

The  eruption  of  1 783,  above  alluded  to, 
is  stated  in  most  geological  treatises  to 
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have  belonged  to  the  frozen  mountain  of 
Skaptd,  but  in  reality  issued  from  a  large 
number  of  craters  to  the  south-west,  north, 
and  east  of  Mont  Laki.*  Immense  masses 
of  pumice  and  lava  were  thrown  out ;  some 
of  the  stones  fell  at  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles.  The  lava  streams  were 
more  extensive  than  any  single  eruption 
had  before  produced  in  historic  times, 
and  their  volume,  according  to  Lyell,  con- 
siderably exceeded  that  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Pumice  covered  the  sea  for  long  distances, 
and  ashes  fell  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
For  months  afterwards  a  thick  dry  mist 
spread  over  Europe.  In  Italy  objects  at 
a  distance  of  three  miles  could  not  be 
distinguished,  the  sun  was  invisible  near 
the  horizon,  and  red  or  pale  like  the  moon 
during  the  daytime,  and  the  nights  were 
strangely  luminous. 

The  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  i88^ 
entered  the  violent  staee  on  August  2d, 
producing   e£Eects   in   the   neighborhood 
which  must  have  been  quite  appalling. 
The  sky  presented  the  most  terrible  ap- 
pearance, fierce  flashes  of  lightning  pene- 
trating the  dense  masses  of  cloud  over 
the  island,  clouds  of  black  matter  were 
rushing  across  the  sky,  rapidly  recurring 
detonations  like  discharges  of  artillery, 
with  a  crackling  noise  in  the  atmosphere, 
were  heard  continuously,  and  large  pieces 
of  pumice,  quite  warm,  rained  down  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.    At  a  point  seventy- 
six  miles  from   Krakatoa,  the  height  of 
the  black  cloud  projected  from  the  volcano 
was  estimated  at  seventeen  miles.     At 
forty   miles  distance   this   cloud  looked 
'Mike  an  immense  wall  with   bursts  of 
forked  lightning  at  times  like  large  ser- 
pents rushing  through  the  air."    Balls  of 
fire  (corposants)  rested  on  the  mastheads 
and  on  the  extremities  of  the  yard-arms. 
During  the  night  the  intense  darkness 
was  relieved  by  a  "  peculiar  pinky  flame  " 
which  seemed  to  come  from  clouds  and 
touched  the  ship,  chains  of  fire  seemed  to 
be  ascending  from  the  volcano  to  the  sky, 
while  balls  of  fire  rolled  on  its  sides,  and 
lightning  flashed  so  far  and  frequently 
that  the    mainmast  conductor  of  the  G. 
G.  Loudoun,  forty  or  fifty  miles  N.W.  of 
the  volcano,  was  struck  five  or  six  times. 
The  natives  on  board  were  busily  engaged 
in  putting  out  the  corposants  with  their 
hands,  for  fear  the  "evil  spirits  "  would 
scuttle  the  ship.    At  Anjeron  the  twenty- 
sixth  it  was  pitch  dark  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and   as   far  as  one  hundred    and 
eighty   miles   south  of   Krakatoa    ashes 

*  Smithsonian  Report,  1885,  part  L 


were  already  foiling  on  the  evening  of 
that  da^  from  a  densely  overcast  sky. 
The  noise  of  the  explosions  during  the 
afternoon  was  heard  all  over  the  island  ot 
Java,  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  * 
Burmah,  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  Cey- 
lon. Westwards  as  far  as  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  Java  the  sky  was  "  all  of 
a  flare  "  at  sunset.  The  force  of  the  ex- 
plosions accumulated  during  the  night, 
and  they  were  actually  heard  at  Rodriguez, 
2,968  miles  distant,  and  on  board  a  ship 
about  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
eastwards.  This  is  equal  to  an  explosion 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  being  heard 
far  north  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

At  Batavia,  ninety-four  miles   distant, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  manv  of  the 
inhabitants  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  and 
walked  on  the  promenade.     In  the  early 
morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  noise 
was  "  simply  deafening,"  and  about  2  A.M., 
and  again  at  3  a.  m.,  many  of  the  gas-lamps 
were  extinguished,  and  panes    of  glass 
were  broken.    About  8.25  a.  m.  there  was 
a  most  violent  detonation  which  cracked 
the  walls  of  houses.     After  this  almost 
nothinp^  was  heard  till  after  8  P.  M.,  when 
the  noise  recommenced  and  continued  to 
a  late  hour.    This  interval  of  stillness  is 
very  remarkable,  for  at  9.58  a.m.   took 
place  that  great    culminating    explosion 
which  wrote  its  mark  on  all  the  chief  ba- 
rometric   recorders    of    the    world.     At 
Serang  a  loud  detonation  occurred  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  the  noise  only  ceased  after  the 
air  was  filled  with  ashes ;  when  they  cleared 
off  the  noise  be^n  again.    The  sound  of 
this  explosion  does  not  appear  to  ha?e 
been  generally  noted  at  distant  places  as 
exceeding  the  reports  which  had  puzzled 
the  inhabitants  for  many  hours  previously. 
Conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strange 
thunderings  were  various.     At  Carimoa, 
Java,  355  miles  distant,  native  boats  were 
despatched  to  assist  an  imaginary  vessel 
in  distress;  at  Acheen,  1,073  miles  dis- 
tant, it  was  supposed  that  a  fort  was  being 
attacked,  and  the  troops  were  put  under 
arms  ;  at  Singapore,  512  miles,  two  steam- 
ers were  sent  to  look  out  for  a  vessel  ia 
distress ;  at  Penang,  868  miles,  the  sounds 
were  supposed  to   be  a  salute  from  an 
American    corvette ;    at    Elopura,    1,210 
miles,  it  seemed  as  if  heavy  guns  were 
being  fired  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
four  or  five  miles  away  ;  at  Manila,  Luzon, 
1 1,804  miles,  preparations  were  made  to 
render  assistaace  to  a  supposed  ve.nsel  in 
distress;  at  Timor,  1,351  miles,  a  govern- 
ment steamer  was  despatched  to  ascertain 
the  cause ;  at  Dorey,  New  Guinea,  2,014 
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miles,  sounds  were  heard  like  distant  can- 
nonading ;  at  Perth,  1,902  miles,  and  other 
places  in  western  Australia,  sounds  like 
guns  firing  were  heard;  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, at  places  over  two  thousand  miles 
distant,  sounds  like  the  blasting  of  a  rock 
were  heard;  at  many  places  in  Ceylon, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and  at  the 
Andaman  Islands,  sounds  as  of  a  vessel 
in  distress  or  of  blasting  were  frequent; 
also  at  Diego  Garcia,  2,267  miles,  and 
Rodriguez,  2,968  miles.  Never  before 
have  sounds  been  known  to  reach  any 
distance  approaching  three  thousand  or 
even  two  thousand  miles,  and  the  area 
covered  by  audible  vibrations  probably 
fairlv  represents  the  measure  of  intensity 
of  the  explosions.  That  area  exceeded 
twice  the  surface  of  Europe. 

The  smaller  vibrations  in  the  vast  con- 
cussions which  reverberated  above  Kra- 
katoa,  being  the  only  waves  which  would 
sensibly  aSect  the  ear,  encountered  so 
dense  and  wide  a  cloud  of  pumice,  dust, 
and  ashes  in  the  air  beneath  that  they 
were  largely  stopped  and  softened,  and 
the  detonations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  volcano  were  thus  rendered  bearable, 
and,  it  seems,  even  less  appalling  than  at 
greater  distances.  A  similar  dulling  of 
sound  has  been  observed  during  thick 
snowstorms,  and  must  be  partially  due  to 
the  multiplied  reflection  and  absorption, 
involved  in  the  passage  from  gas  to  solid, 
and  solid  to  gas,  through  a  heterogeneous 
mixture.  Tvndall,  in  experiments  made 
o£E  the  South  Foreland  and  in  the  Alps, 
was  unable  to  discover  any  enfeeble ment 
of  sound  during  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow ;  indeed,  the  effect  of  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  was  to  increase  audibility.*  This 
unexpected  result  was  attributed  by  him 
to  the  condensation  of  water,  which,  in 
the  state  of  vapor  so  mixed  with  air  as 
to  form  non-homogeneous  parcels,  acted 
powerfully  in  wasting  sound.  Under  the 
action  of  a  strong  sun  prior  to  the  rain 
the  air  had  been  in  this  flocculent  condi- 
tion, but  the  descent  of  a  shower  restored 
in  part  the  homogeneity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  augmented  its  transmissive  power. 
With  regard  to  fog,  a  similar  effect  fol- 
lows from  the  condensation  of  vapor  into 
visible  particles.  These  appear  to  have 
*'  no  more  influence  upon  the  waves  of 
sound  than  the  suspended  particles  stirred 
up  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  have 
upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic."  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  other 


*  On  the  Atmosphere  as  a  Vehicle  of  Sound,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.,  1874. 
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things  being  equal,  the  passage  of  sound 
must  be  more  or  less  stopped  by  inter- 
posed solid  or  liquid  surfaces.  A  belt  of 
trees  such  as  oaks  or  pines  will  give  an 
echo  almost  as  sharply  as  a  wall,  and  the 
noise  of  a  train  in  passing  by  dense  foli- 
age is  converted  into  a  rushing  sound  of 
higher  pitch,  through  the  breaking  up  of 
large  waves  into  smaller  ones  by  number- 
less closely  following  reflections  from  the 
leaves  successively  encountered.  If  leaves 
reflect  so  much  sound  from  a  narrow  strip 
of  coppice,  the  effect  of  miles  of  air  packed 
with  scoriae  flne  and  coarse  must  be  con- 
siderable; moreover,  the  variations  in 
temperature  and  humidity  would  be  quite 
abnormally  great  where  hot  ashes  were 
raining  through  the  cold  upper  strata,  and 
the  whole  air  near  the  volcano  was  in  vio- 
lent commotion.  These  variations  proba- 
bly constituted  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  sound  downwards  near  the 
volcano.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ex- 
plosions were  not  much  noticed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Krakatoa  soon  after 
10  A.  M.  —  that  is,  just  after  the  great  par- 
oxysm—  although  they  were  heard  for 
some  hours  later  at  greater  distances. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  matter  in  the 
air  on  the  twenty-seventh  may  be  realized 
when  we  hear  of  the  mud,  which  succeeded 
a  heavy  fall  of  pumice,  accumulating  on 
the  deck  of  the  G.  G.  Loudoun  at  the 
rate  of  six  inches  in  ten  minutes,  of  dust 
reaching  a  depth  of  seven  inches  on  board 
a  vessel  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
distant,  and  of  a  vast  area  of  the  ocean 
being  thickly  covered  with  pumice,  suffi- 
cient in  some  parts  to  impede  naviga- 
tion. On  board  the  Sir  R.  Sale  pumice 
stones  are  reported  to  have  fallen  of  the 
size  of  a  pumpkin,  and  the  crews  of  sev- 
eral vessels  were  employed  for  hours  in 
shovelling  the  sand  from  their  decks. 

The  sounds  which  thus  called  forth  won- 
dering inquiries  over  one-fourteenth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  within  four 
hours  of  their  emission,  were,  in  fact,  an- 
nouncing, not  the  "salute  of  a  corvette," 
but  the  blowing  to  pieces  of  a  mountain 
by  the  hidden  artillery  of  nature. 

The  expulsion  of  two-thirds  of  the  Kra- 
katoa mountain  has  left  a  magniflcent 
section  of  the  volcano  bv  which  to  study 
its  internal  structure.  Two  drawings,  re- 
produced from  Verbeek's  atlas,  accom- 
pany Professor  Judd^s  article  in  the  volume 
issued  by  the  Royal  Society.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  remaining  solid  portion  of 
Krakatoa,  and  of  the  ejecta  which  have 
been  collected  from  various  places,  has 
led  this  author  to  a  theory  of  volcanic 
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action  difEering  considerably  from  the 
views  formerly  held  by  geologists.  Both 
the  older  and  more  recent  lavas  have  been 
subjected  to  careful  microscopic  studv, 
and  the  results  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  history  of  this  mountain  and  of 
volcanic  action  in  general.  The  ultimate 
chemical  composition  of  recent  lavas  and 
the  nature  of  certain  crystals  in  them  indi- 
cate the  re-fusion  of  earlier  lavas  before 
ejection.  But  in  the  eruption  of  1883, 
from  May  20  to  the  final  paroxysm,  it  is 
calculated  by  Verbeek  that  at  least  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  materials  thrown  out 
consisted  of  pumice  and  dust,  and  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  compact  lava  and  of 
fragments  torn  from  the  side  of  the  vent. 
This  opinion  is  qualified  by  the  English 
theory  of  re-fusion.  The  lava  of  1883  pre- 
sented itself  in  two  di£Eerent  forms,  porphy- 
ritic  pitch  and  porphyritic  obsidian.  In 
each  of  these,  crystalline  elements  consti- 
tute only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
bulk.  The  obsidian  has  been  found  to  be 
possessed  of  very  remarkable  properties, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  go  far 
to  explain  both  the  energy  of  volcanic 
action  and  the  celestial  appearances  which 
astonished  the  world  in  1883.  This  min- 
eral, which  in  thin  sections  is  almost 
colorless,  has  a  strikingly  vitreous  lustre, 
is  easilv  fused  in  a  gas-name,  and  during 
fusion  Bubbles  and  swells  up  into  cauli- 
flower-like masses  which  will  float  on 
water.  The  masses  in  appearance  and 
structure  exactly  resemble  the  pumice 
ejected  from  Krakatoa.  After  fusion  they 
are  found  to  have  lost  from  one  to  six  per 
cent,  of  their  weight.  In  examining  the 
common  pumice  of  Krakatoa  it  was  found 
to  have  under^^one  a  dilatation  to  five  and 
a  half  times  its  original  bulk,  although 
something  like  one-tenth  of  the  original 
lava  consisted  of  undilatable  crystals 
which  remained  to  weight  the  mass.  The 
obsidian  or  glassy  rock  has  only  to  be 
heated  in  order  to  give  o£E  its  volatile  in- 
gredients; these,  like  carbonic  acid  in 
dough,  swell  out  the  mass  to  five  or  six 
times  its  former  bulk,  and  the  melting 
glass  is  thus  converted  into  true  pumice, 
penetrated  throughout  with  the  vesicles 
produced  by  the  escape  of  its  original 
gaseous  constituents.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  water  and  volatile  substances 
given  off  by  such  rocks  at  a  white  heat 
were  in  actual  combination,  and  caused  the 
rock  to  be  fusible  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures.  The  pumice  of  Krakatoa 
exhibits  plates  and  threads  of  glass  drawn 
out  to  the  smallest  dimensions  visible  un- 
der the   microscope.    The  rapidity  with 


which  it  cooled  is  shown  by  its  extreme 
brittleness  and  by  the  depolarization  of 
light. 

The  volcanic  dust  consisted  chiefly  of 
this  pumice  reduced  to  the  finest  powder 
by  being  carried  up  by  the  gases  escaping 
from  the  interior  with  explosive  violence, 
and  by  the  grinding  together  in  the  air  of 
fragments  rendered  brittle  by  intense 
strain.  The  heaviest  particles  would  fall 
near  the  volcano,  the  very  light  and  friable 
glassy  dust  would  be  carried  to  great  dis- 
tances. This  dust  would  be  composed  of 
the  ultra-microscopical,  the  elongated,  and 
the  very  thin  particles,  and  being  less 
basic  in  composition  would  be  the  most 
transparent.  Much  of  it  must  certainly 
have  been  carried  by  upper  currents  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  have 
reached  the  earth  after  long  wanderings ; 
but  the  sediments  found  in  rain-gauges 
and  on  snow  give  no  evidence  by  which 
such  extremely  minute  and  perhaps  chiefly 
ultra-microscopic  dust  could  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  process  by  which  this  great  erup- 
tion was  brought  about  is  considered  to 
be  typical  of  the  physical  action  of  volca- 
noes all  over  the  world.  Sea  and  surface 
water  obtain  access  to  the  vent  or  to  the 
heated  rocks  below  it,  and  if  brought  sud* 
denly  into  contact  may  give  rise,  by  the 
development  of  steam,  to  earthquakes  or 
eruptions  of  moderate  strength,  but  it  is 
to  the  slow  percolation  of  water  into  rocks 
in  a  certain  condition  that  the  author  at- 
tributes the  principal  part  in  cataclysmal 
outbreaks.  The  water  combines  with  the 
material  of  the  rock,  and  by  this  combina- 
tion the  melting-point  of  the  rock  is  re- 
duced ;  it  only  requires  the  subjection  of 
the  hydrated  compound  to  such  heat  as 
would  be  supplied  by  the  anhydrous  lavas 
in  a  fluid  condition  to  disengage  steam  and 
other  gases  in  enormous  quantities,  and  to 
produce  outbursts  proportionate  to  the 
pressure  and  the  strength  of  the  enclosing 
walls.  If,  while  this  process  is  going  on, 
water  in  large  quantities  gains  access  to 
the  surface  of  the  heated  mass,  solidifi* 
cation  might  take  place  and  the  escape 
of  gases  through  the  crater  would  be  tern 
porarily  checked.  When  at  last  the  accu- 
mulated force  bursts  the  newly  formed 
crust,  this  and  other  obstacles  would  be 
speedily  removed  by  the  tremendous  vio- 
lence of  the  blast,  and  the  sides  of  the 
crater  might  either  be  blown  away  or  fall 
into  the  seething  lava.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  working  of  the  final  and 
self -destructive  eruption  of  Krakatoa.  The 
objection  that  water  could  not  percolate  te 
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great  depths,  owing  to  the  upward  press- 
ure of  steam  already  formed,  is  met  by 
recent  experiments  which  show  that  the 
capillary  action  continues  in  spite  of  such 
pressure. 

But,  as  if  to  confound  the  most  ingenious 
explanation  of  terrestrial  volcanoes,  the 
moon  looks  down  in  scorn  at  the  minute 
cones  and  craters  of  earth,  and  seems  to 
declare  in  plain  language  that  her  mighty 
array  of   huge  volcanic  mountains,  her 
hundreds    of  extinct  Etnas,  built  them- 
selves up  in  fire  and  fury  without  the  aid 
of  any  water  at  all.    There  are  craters 
fifteen  times  as  large  as  the  largest  on  our 
globe  ;  there  is  the  whole  surface  studded 
with  cones  as  large  as  Vesuvius,  a  piled 
record  of  eruptions  of  tremendous  force, 
and  of  internal  energy  so  great  that  enor- 
mous circles,  representing  the  walls  of 
craters,  overlap  each  other,  and  cracks 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
volcanic   centres.     It  is    true    that   the 
largest  circular  walls  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
formed,  not  in  the  manner  of  the  sides  of 
terrestrial  volcanoes,  but  by  the  sinking  of 
the  area  within  them ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  this  supposition  have  not  been  over- 
come.   The  abundance  and  size  of  craters 
testify  to  an  effectual  power  of  lunar  vol- 
canic action  greatly  exceeding  anything 
with  which  we  are  familiar  on  the  earth, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  moon  beine  only 
one-sixth  of  that  of  the  earth,  the  height 
to  which  rocky  matter  would  be  thrown 
would  be  six  times  as  great,  and  the  crater 
walls    proportionately   extensive.    More- 
over, the  ancient  crust  of  the  earth,  de* 
nuded  of  its  stratified  and  earthy  deposits, 
would    exhibit   some    very    large  crater 
rings,  many  being  now  well  known,  and 
fissures  hundreds  of  miles  long  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  far  more  conspicuous 
cracks  and  bright  lines  of  the  moon.    Vast 
lakes  of  lava,  too,  seem  to  have  extended 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  Europe 
and  America,  as  a  consequence  not  of  vio- 
lent eruption,  but  of  quiet  extrusion.    Pos- 
sibly  these   deposits   may  resemble  the 
so-called  *'  seas  **  on  the  moon.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  earth  are  arranged  on  certain  lines  of 
weakness,  but  the  pressure  of  solidified 
matter  being  much  greater  than  on  the 
moon,  eruptive  action  has  been  more  con- 
fined to  particular  areas.    It  is  surprising 
to  find  that  an  ancient  Krakatoa  has  been 
traced  which   might  be   compared  with 
many  of  the  rather  large  lunar  craters, 
having  a  circumference  of  something  like 


twenty-five  miles,  and  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet.    Some  great  out- 
burst, far  exceeding  that  of  18S3,  seems, 
at  a  remote  period,  to  have  eviscerated 
the  whole  volcano,  and  left  only  a  basal 
wreck,  of  which  one  portion  was  the  recent 
Krakatoa.    We  can  hardly  accept  either 
the  *•  steam-engine  "  theory  of  some  vul- 
canologists,  or  the  h^drated-lava   theory 
of  Professor  Judd,  without  admitting  the 
former  existence  on  the  moon  of  a  large 
volume  of  water.    It  is  improbable  that 
the  chief  agency  of  paroxysmal  eruptions 
difiEered  in  the  two  cases.    In  each  of  the 
two  globes  the  expansion  of  fluid  rock  in 
the  process  of  cooling  would  bring  to  bear 
an  enormous  pressure,  resulting  in  out- 
wellings  of  lava,  and  violent  eruptions 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  on  a  large  scale.    That 
communication  frequently  exists  between 
reservoirs  of  molten  rock  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  on  lines  of  fissure  appears 
to  be  certain.    Heated  rocks  which  have 
long  been  subject  to  the  hydration  and 
aeration  of  infiltrated  water  would  prob- 
ably occupy  more  space  in  a  solid  than  in 
a  pasty  or  liquid  condition,  and  would 
melt,  as  Professor  Judd  points  out,  at  a 
lower  temperature.    Solid  iron  and  solid 
bismuth  will  float  on  the  melted  metals, 
and  solid  lava  floats  on  the  liquid  lake  of  a 
crater.*    It  is  true  that  the  contraction  by 
cooling  of  the  solidified  part  of  the  globe 
works  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  while 
this  process  is  fairly  regular  and  even, 
solidification  may  take  place  unequally, 
rapidly,  and  by  local  causes  such  as  cool- 
ing  by  extensive   aqueous    percolation. 
Another  cause  of  periodic  increases  of 
pressure  would  be  the  shrinkage  of  the 
earth's  crust  upon  the  cooling  interior,  the 
percolation  of  water  through  fissures,  and 
the  closure  of  these  fissures  by  changes 
of  level,  so  that  steam  developed  at  some 
miles  below  the  surface  would  force  the 
fiuid  lava  through  the  nearest  volcanic 
vent.    The  apparent  objection,  however, 
to  Professor  Judd's  theory,  arising  from  a 
consideration  of  the  non-aqueous  surface 
of  the  moon,  is  disposed  of  if  we  admit, 
what  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
water  previously  existing  in  the  moon  in  a 
free  state  has  oeen  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  rocky  substance.    The    intermittent 
character  of  most  eruptions,  their  sudden 
violence,  and  the  nature  of  the  matter 
ejected  are  very  well  explained  by  the 
new  theory;  proolems  at  least  as  difficult 
remain  for  solution. 

*  NMmyth,  The  Moon. 
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The  destruction  caused  by  ashes  and 
stones  was  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
which  was  brought  about  by  sea-waves. 
These  waves  seemed  to  have  started  at 
the  same  time  as  the  heaviest  air-waves, 
and  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
culminating  explosions.  By  successive 
waves,  the  largest  of  which  occurred  soon 
after  ten  o'clock,  the  towns  of  Anjer, 
Telokbetong,  Tyringin,  Merak,  and  many 
villages,  were  swept  away.  The  height  of 
the  great  wave  was  about  one  hundred 
feet  at  Merak,  about  eighty  feet  at  Katin- 
bang,  seventy-two  feet  at  Telokbetong, 
where  the  man-of-war  Berouw  was  carried 
nearly  two  miles  inland  up  the  valley,  and 
left  aoout  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  actual  height  of  the  wave  be- 
fore reaching  the  shore  appears  to  have 
been  about  fifty  feet.  The  travels  of  the 
principal  sea-waves,  and  many  details  re- 
specting them,  are  given  with  great  elab- 
oration by  Captain  Wharton.  Eastwards 
of  Krakatoa,  the  water  is  not  deep,  the 
narrow  channel  opens  into  the  Java  Sea, 
encumbered  with  reefs  and  shoals,  and 
hemmed  in  by  numerous  islands.  On  the 
west,  the  water  is  clear  of  such  obstruc- 
tions. Consequently,  at  Sourabaya,  four 
hundred  and  forty  miles  east  of  Krakatoa, 
a  maximum  rise  of  only  ten  inches  was 
noted,  and  at  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 
no  disturbance  was  remarked,  while 
towards  the  west  the  wave  was  propagated 
to  greater  distances  than  have  hitherto 
been  recorded  of  any  such  disturbance. 
Tide-gauges  on  the  coast  of  India  re- 
corded waves  of  a  varying  height  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions.  At  Karachi  the 
height  was  twelve  inches ;  near  Calcutta, 
on  the  river,  three  inches;  at  Batticaloa 
and  other  places  in  Ceylon  a  rise  of  eight 
feet  was  noticed,  representing  probably  a 
short  wave  superposed  on  one  of  the  large 
ones.  The  waves  were  observed  at  Mau- 
ritius, and  lasted  for  several  hours,  creat- 
ing considerable  commotion,  and  driving 
coasters  from  their  anchorage.  They  were 
also  conspicuous  at  Rodriguez  and  the 
Seychelles.  At  Port  Alfred,  in  South 
Africa,  the  rise  of  the  sea  was  one  foot 
four  inches,  and  at  Table  Bay  eighteen 
inches ;  even  at  Orange  Bay,  Cape  Horn, 
one  of  the  waves  was  as  high  as  seven 
inches.  The  coasts  of  France  give  indi- 
cations of  the  arrival  of  several  waves  in 
succession,  and  at  Havre,  a  distance  of 
ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  undulations  up  to  one  inch  are 
taken  to  represent  the  same  disturbance. 

The  seismic  flows  and  ebbs  which  thus 
covered  a  very  large  part  of  the  globe 


were  composed  of  long  undulations,  with 
periods  of  over  an  hour,  and  of  shorter 
superposed  irregular  waves  at  brief  inter- 
vals. The  rate  of  propagation  was  in  all 
cases  less  than  theory  would  demand  for 
the  supposed  depth  of  water.  The  aver- 
age speed  seems  to  have  been  something 
between  three  hundred  and  thirty  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  per  hour. 
The  mean  depths  deduced  by  the  usual 
formula  from  this  speed  are  less  than 
those  given  by  actual  soundings.  The 
cause  of  this  discrepancy  is  not  clear ;  but 
if  the  tide-gauges  can  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  disturbances  recorded  are  due  to  iden- 
tical original  waves,  it  seems  probable  that 
submarine  elevations  and  ridges,  hitherto 
unknown,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
turbance. The  period  of  the  long  wave 
was  originally  about  two  hours,  but  at 
distant  stations,  such  as  Orange  Bay  and 
the  ports  of  the  English  Channel,  the  pe- 
riod seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  about 
one-fourth,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
the  undulations  its  original  character  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  considerable 
modification.  The  cause  of  an  undulation 
with  a  period  of  two  hours  remains  a  mys- 
tery, but  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  water  and  air  waves  in  point  of  time 
at  starting  there  can  be  no  question.  An 
upheaval  of  the  sea  bottom  must  have  been 
very  slow  to  account  for  the  length  of  the 
wave ;  no  earthquake  was  observed,  and 
the  evidence  generally  is  against  earth 
disturbance  as  a  cause.  The  author  of 
the  geological  section  observes  that  the 
bulk  of  the  fragments  thrown  out  during 
the  explosions  must  have  fallen  into  the 
sea,  and  by  their  impact,  almost  coincid- 
ing with  the  violent  evisceration  of  the 
crater,  must  have  contributed  to  the  rush 
of  the  destructive  waves,  and  Captain 
Wharton  calculates  that  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  missing  mass  of  Krakatoa,  which  was 
estimated  to  be  at  least  200,000,000,000 
cubic  feet,  would,  by  dropping  suddenly 
into  the  water,  form  a  wave  circle  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  twenty 
feet  high,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide.  But  this  is  clearly  totally  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  long  wave,  and 
he  therefore  believes  that  the  destructive 
waves  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda  were  mainly 
due  to  masses  falling  into  the  sea,  or  to 
sudden  explosions  under  the  sea,  but  that 
the  long  wave  recorded  by  distant  tide- 
gauges  had  its  origin  in  upheaval  of  the 
bottom.  No  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  eWen  in  anv  part  of  the  report  to  a 
possible  cause  ot  some  portion  of  the  sea 
disturbance  in  the  great  barometric  alter- 
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nations  in  the  air  caused  by  the  principal 
explosions.  Already,  on  August  26,  ba- 
rometers were  observed  to  fall  nearly  an 
inch  at  short  intervals  at  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  the  valcano, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  eleven  hundred 
miles  a  fall  and  rise  of  .3  of  an  inch  oc- 
curred in  half  an  hour.  The  movements 
of  pressure  on  the  twenty-seventh  must 
have  been  much  greater.  Like  the  great 
sea -wave,  the  oarometric  disturbance 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  10  a.m.  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  nearly  two  hours, 
beginning  with  a  rapid  rise,  passing  to  a 
deep  depression  and  other  less  conspicu- 
ous alternations. 

Although  we  do  not  find  in  the  report 
any  barometric  observation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  volcano  during  the  passage 
of  this  great  air-wave,  we  have  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  an  undulation  of  unique 
magnitude  in  the  record  of  barometers  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  the  tracing  of  the 
pencil  of  the  Batavia  gasometer,  which 
was  carried  beyond  the  scale.  If  any 
recording  instrument  had  existed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  island,  the  probability  is 
that  a  rise  and  fall  of  several  inches  would 
have  been  indicated  between  10  A.M.  and 
noon,  and  this  would  entail  a  change  of 
several  feet  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  the 
air-wave  was  long  enough  to  allow  of  a 
large  movement  01  water  following  varia- 
tions of  pressure.  The  researches  of  Sir 
W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  earth  is  not  only 
solid  throughout,  but  possesses  at  least 
the  rigidity  of  an  equal  bulk  of  steel. 
Yet  an  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure 
of  only  one  inch  is  calculated  to  cause  a 
sinking  of  several  inches  in  the  area  of 
the  earth's  surface  over  which  it  extends. 
On  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  especially  in 
confined  channels,  such  a  difference  of 
pressure  must  lead  to  a  dangerous  dis- 
turbance. The  great  rise  in  air  pressure 
which  undoubtedly  took  place  above  Kra- 
katoa  at  the  time  of  the  ten  o'clock  explo- 
sion may  have  been  due  both  to  an  actual 
wave  ot  compression,  of  the  nature  of  a 
sound-wave,  and  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  gases  and  vapors  projected  to  an  im- 
mense height,  and  taking  a  considerable 
time  to  spread  over  the  surrounding  space. 
The  increased  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  sea  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda  would, 
in  effect,  combine  with  the  falling  matter 
to  produce  an  outrush  in  all  directions, 
and  it  must  have  been  many  minutes,  as 
shown  by  the  barograras,  before  the  wave 
of  rarefaction  ensued.  These  long  air- 
waves   are    not    easily   understood,   and 
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more  information  is  needed  on  several 
points ;  for  instance,  the  approximate 
actual  rises  and  falls  of  the  barometer  in 
parts  of  an  inch  at  different  places,  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  minutes 
daring  which  the  reading  was  above  or 
below  the  mean  in  each  wave,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  apparently  nearly  equal  baro- 
metric oscillations  at  places  near  and  far, 
particulars  of  the  effects,  at  the  time  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  earthquakes,  of  the 
air-vibrations  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  a 
theoretical  value  for  the  amplitude  and 
density  of  the  air-wave  near  its  source, 
calculated  from  the  barometric  indications 
at  long  distances.  But  the  plain  story  of 
the  progress  of  this  wonderful  wave,  and 
the  elaborate  diagrams,  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  which  illustrate 
the  section,  undoubtedly  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  in  the  whole 
inquiry.  Never  before  has  so  vast  an 
atmospheric  disturbance  been  recorded  by 
the  barometers  of  the  world;  never,  we 
believe  we  may  add,  have  the  diurnal 
tracings  been  thought  of  as  likely  to  be 
sought  for  in  connection  with  the  activity 
of  a  distant  volcano.  They  have  emerged 
from  their  quiet  recesses  with  one  accord 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  scarcely 
credible  tale.  From  forty-seven  stations, 
fairly  representing  the  whole  civilized 
world,  we  learn  that  the  wave  spread  ont 
from  Krakatoa  as  a  centre,  expanding  in 
a  circular  form  till  half  round  the  globe, 
concentrated  again  towards  the  Antipodes, 
whence  it  started  afresh  and  travelled 
back  to  Krakatoa,  occupying  in  the  double 
journey  thirty-six  hours,  rebounded,  and 
set  off  again  on  the  same  revolution,  and 
repeated  the  movement  at  least  three 
times  sufficiently  strongly  to  be  recorded. 
At  some  stations  no  less  than  seven  pas- 
sages, going  and  returning,  are  indicated 
by  the  diagrams.  The  whole  process  was 
almost  exactly  similar  to  the  alternate  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  of  a  wave  of 
water  caused  by  dropping  a  stone  at  the 
centre  of  a  circular  pool.  Certainly,  with- 
out the  most  general  and  impassive  testi- 
mony in  its  favor,  the  startling  induction 
represented  with  calm  precision  in  these 
four  fascinating  plates  would  have  been 
contemptuously  rejected.  But  the  sensi- 
tive paper  of  the  barograms  has  no  theo- 
ries and  no  prepossessions,  no  personal 
equation  and  no  love  of  the  marvellous, 
no  credulity,  and,  above  all,  no  incredulity. 
In  a  matter  of  human  observation,  nothing 
stands  so  much  in  the  way  of  proo:ress  as 
the  indolent  habit  of  explaining  the  new 
and  unknown  by  the  old  and  familiar,  the 
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unreadiness  to  derive  new  ideas  from  new 
facts;  and  a  quick  imagination,  though 
sometimes  mistaken,  proves  itself  more 
productive  in  the  end  than  the  mind 
which  either  rejects  the  fact  for  its  nov- 
elty, or  insists  on  saddling  it  uncomfort- 
ably on  an  old  hypothesis.  But  the  safe 
groundwork  of  facts  always  repays  close 
attention.  All  through  this  inquiry  we 
are  reminded  of  the  large  results  to  be 
obtained  bv  small  but  accurate  instru- 
ments, and  by  a  few  careful  measurements, 
rather  than  by  numerous  casual  observa- 
tions. From  the  barograms,  then,  we 
have  tidings  of  atmospheric  movements 
comparable  to  gigantic  waves  of  sound, 
starting  from  a  small  area  and  encompass- 
ing the  globe,  not  only  once,  but  several 
times  in  succession,  completing  each 
circuit  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  The 
mean  speed  of  propagation  was  about 
seven  hundred  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
less,  by  twenty-three  miles,  than  the 
velocity  of  sound  at  zero  Fahrenheit ;  the 
velocity,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  sound  in  air  at  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  No  expla- 
nation is  eiven  of  this  deficiency.  It  is 
believed,  though  perhaps  not  established, 
that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  sound 
diminishes  with  diminishing  intensity,  and 
since  this  air-wave  must  have  become 
very  greatly  reduced  in  its  circuit  of  the 
earth,  we  should  find  that  a  longer  time 
was  occupied  in  the  second  and  third 
circuits  than  in  the  first.  The  diminution 
actually  occurred;  the  rate  for  the  first 
passage  in  one  direction  was  10*23*^  per 
hour,  for  the  last  passage  977^  per  hour, 
and  in  the  other  direction  io'47**  to  10*27*^ 
respectively.  But,  considering  the  wave 
as  a  sonorous  vibration  of  great  intensity, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  to  distances 
of  two  or  three  thousand  miles  in  the 
tropics,  where  high  temperature  would 
favor  rapidity  of  advance,  did  not  much 
exceed  the  rate  to  much  greater  distances 
and  to  places  in  higher  latitudes.  One 
other  factor  would  tend  to  increase  veloc- 
ity. Low  notes  are  supposed  to  travel 
faster  than  high  notes,  and  this  wave 
might  be  considered  as  of  a  note  far  below 
the  range  of  hearing.  Yet  its  maximum 
rate  was  only  slightly  above  that  of  sound 
in  air  at  zero  Fahrenheit. 

One  result  revealed  by  the  tables  seems 
especially  noteworthy,  the  difference  of 
the  velocities  of  the  waves  which  travelled 
with  and  against  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  amounting  to  about  twen- 
ty-eight miles  an  hour;  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  direction  of  the  winds  along 
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the  paths  of  the  waves  which  passed  over 
the  majority  of  the  stations  being  on  the 
whole  westerly.  A  current  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour  would,  it  is  stated,  cause  a 
corresponding  acceleration,  or  retardation* 
in  the  wave,  according  as  the  wave  were 
advancing  with  or  against  it,  resulting  in 
the  observed  difference  of  twenty-eight 
miles.  From  Krakatoa  to  Mauritius  the 
rate  of  the  wave  was  comparatively  unaf- 
fected; in  the  opposite  direction  from 
east  to  west  round  the  earth  to  Loanda  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  it  was  retarded. 
Speaking  generally,  in  the  extra  tropics 
the  wave  from  west  to  east  was  accelerated, 
that  from  east  to  west  retarded,  while 
within  the  tropics  the  eastward  passage 
was  retarded.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
therefore  from  the  data,  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  air  within  the  tropics  from 
east  to  west  may  be  inferred,  and  without 
the  tropics  from  west  to  east.  Those 
waves  which  passed  near  the  north  and 
south  poles  gpve  unaccountable  results, 
for  the  direct  wave  from  Krakatoa  vid 
the  north  pole  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sensibly  retarded  by  the  low  tem- 
perature, and  the  velocity  of  that  which 
passed  close  to  the  south  pole  was  only 
very  decidedly  reduced  after  the  first  pas- 
sage, and  in  the  next  circuit  was  greatiy 
increased.  The  barometer  curves  of  forty 
stations,. mostly  European,  are  given  on  a 
much  reduced  scale,  and  copies  of  baro- 
grams from  eight  selected  stations  show 
the  character  of  the  first  four  oscillations ; 
elaborate  tables  showing  the  intervals  be- 
tween successive  waves  are  appended. 

The  pressure-gauge  from  the  Batavia 
gasworks  supplies  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  various  air-waves  passing  over  the 
town  on  August  26  and  27 ;  this  is  repro- 
duced both  in  M.  Verbeek*s  and  in  the 
English  report.  Very  strong  outbursts 
appear  to  have  taken  place  about  5  p.  M. 
on  August  26,  and  from  midnight  to  10 
A.M.  on  the  twenty-seventh,  the  hour  of  the 
culminating  explosion  which  so  far  ex- 
ceeded all  the  rest  and  drove  the  pencil 
against  the  stops  of  the  scale.  The  differ- 
ences of  pressure  within  a  short  space  of 
time  exceeded  0*4  in.  of  mercury,  if  we 
correctly  read  the  diagram.  But  the  ac- 
companying detonation  does  not  seem  to 
have  corresponded  in  excessive  intensity 
with  the  amplitude  of  the  wave  on  which 
it  was  borne. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the 
great  explosion  were  that  a  wave  fifty  feet 
high  and  of  great  breadth  swept  along  the 
strait  and  with  diminishing  height  trav- 
ersed the   Southern  Ocean;  the  sea  for 
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hundreds  of  miles  was  covered  with 
masses  of  pumice  descended  from  the 
darkened  sky,  an  air-wave  of  unexampled 
^andeur  was  circling  round  the  globe, 
impenetrable  darkness  extended  for  scores 
of  miles  in  many  directions,  ashes  and 
dust  fell  in  great  quantities  on  ships  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant,  and  within  a  circle 
of  two  thousand  miles  people  of  many  na- 
tions and  languages  were  unsuccessfully 
puzzling  at  the  riddle  of  strange  noises. 
This  was  not  all.  Not  only  were  earth 
and  sea  disturbed  and  the  air  darkened 
near  the  Sunda  Strait,  but  on  the  same  day 
the  blue  sky  was  almost  covered  with  a 
thin  white  mantle  a  thousand  miles  and 
more  westwards,  and  the  sun  himself  was 
almost  extinguished,  struggling  through 
the  mist  either  like  a  dull  red  lamp  or  a 
ball  of  fire,  or  like  a  weak  moon,  or,  as  at 
Batavia,  emerging  from  the  dust-cloud 
transformed  to  green.  The  rapidity  of 
these  events  is  surprising.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  explosion  strangely  col- 
ored suns  were  seen  at  enormous  distances, 
up  to  two  thousand  miles,  at  such  widely 
sundered  places  as  Labuan,  Ceylon,  and 
Oiego  Garcia.  The  Ceylon  observation 
indeed  is  open  to  question,  being  a  native 
report  from  the  northern  part  of  Uie  island, 
and  referring  to  sunrise  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  that  is  before  the  major  eruption 
occurred,  and  unsupported  by  further  testi- 
mony from  Cevlon  and  India.  It  appears 
certain  that  already  on  the  twenty-sixth 
vessels  one  thousand  miles  westwards  of 
Java  experienced  some  very  singular  phe- 
nomena, showing  the  passage  overhead  of 
a  broad  stream  of  dust  from  the  eruptions 
of  that  day,  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
some  of  the  heavier  matter  composing  that 
dust-cloud  fell  into  a  strong  southerly  wind 
blowing  towards  the  coast  of  Ceylon  and 
traversed  the  distance  of  about  eleven 
hundred  miles  in  about  twenty  hours. 
Thus  the  Ceylon  observation,  ana  perhaps 
Captain  Vereker*s  near  Labuan  as  well, 
would  refer  to  cloud-streams  of  dust  and 
steam,  of  no  great  magnitude,  the  one 
filtered  out  from  a  current  going  rapidly 
westwards,  and  the  other  carried  by  the 
S.W.  monsoon  towards  Japan.  The  early 
arrival  (twenty-eighth)  in  Japan  of  matter 
causing  a  coppery  sun  would  be  similarly 
due  to  the  S.W.  monsoon  bearing  the 
products  of  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  mass  of  the  powdery  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  explosion  of  the  twenty-seventh 
seems  to  have  spread  out  at  such  an  enor- 
mous altitude  that  the  finer  particles  were 
forthwith  conveyed  by  a  full  fair  easterly 
gale  steadily  and  without  pause  on  a  great 
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circle  of  the  globe.  This  lofty,  unresting 
hurricane  has  been  hitherto  unsuspected. 
No  means  of  ascertaining  the  winds  of 
inaccessible  altitudes  in  the  tropics  had 
been  devised  by  human  ingenuity.  Noth- 
ing but  a  great  natural  experiment  such  as 
Jules  Verne  would  have  hardlv  dared^to 
dream  of  would  have  disclosed  tne  circula- 
tion of  the  upper  atmosphere  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  and  the  disclos- 
ure has  been  made  by  particles  on  which, 
till  lately,  the  **  eternal  hills  "  reposed  or 
floated. 

The  principal  celestial  phenomena  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  August  27  to  30 
were  a  peculiar  soft  haze,  a  very  stranee 
appearance  of  the  sun,  and  a  wondernil 
red  glow  long  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset.  The  general  list  of  first  appear- 
ances gives,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words 
of  observers  used  at  the  time,  and  we  thus 
get  a  very  interesting  impression  both  of 
the  various  features  of  the  phenomena  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  struck  various 
minds.  The  captain  of  the  Barbarossa, 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  Krakatoa, 
saw  the  **  whole  sky  of  a  peculiar  red,  like 
bright  polished  copper,"  and  this  color  sud- 
denly changed  to  uniform  grey.  This  ap- 
pearance was  followed  by  **  frequent,  but 
strikingly  short,  thunder,"  in  reality,  the 
noise  of  the  eruptions  of  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth.  The  same  evening,  still  fur- 
ther west,  the  sky  was  •*  all  of  a  flare." 
On  the  twenty-eighth,  at  twelve  hundred 
miles  due  west  of  the  volcano,  "  the  sky 
was  very  hazy,  and  a  fine  white  powder  fell 
in  a  constant  shower  like  snow,  covering 
the  whole  ship."  Many  other  ships  had 
similar  experiences.  The  sun  was  nearly 
obscured  by  a  pale  yellowish  haze  on  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth.  At  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  miles  west  a  quantity  of 
light  dust,  like  Portland  cement,  fell  at  the 
same  time.  So  late  as  September  8  a  de- 
posit of  sand  occurred  on  board  the  Scotia 
in  10^  N.  53^  £. ;  at  the  same  time  a  par- 
tial halo  formed  round  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  was  green  before  setting;  on  the 
following  morning  the  sun  was  green,  and 
the  sky  for  several  days  was  covered  with 
haze.  In  the  Atlantic,  at  St.  Helena,  on 
August  30,  a  red  light  like  a  distant  fire 
surprised  one  of  the  inhabitants  at  4  a.m., 
and  on  the  same  day  a  remarkable  glare 
and  leaden  sky  were  noticed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  within  the  tropics.  On 
the  following  day,  so  far  as  13^  30'  N.31** 
20'  W.,  a  "  curious  electric-light  appear- 
ance "  and  other  phenomena  were  noted  ; 
and  near  the  equator  the  sun  was  like 
copper,  with  a  metallic  haze  over  the  sky. 
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On  September  2,  at  18*'  S.  of  the  equator, 
the  sun  was  like  polished  lead,  and  the 
whole  sky  grey,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica was  astonished  with  blue  suns,  or  red 
skies.  These  phenomena  continued  their 
rapid  course  westwards,  and  by  September 
7  seem  to  have  covered  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Pacific  within  the  same  latitudes. 
On  September  9  and  10  green  and  blue 
suns  were  observed  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  India;  the  dust  cloud  was  already  well 
advanced  on  its  second  circuit  of  the  globe. 
On  the  twenty-second  the  green  suns  re- 
turned in  force  to  India;  the  stream  of 
matter  was  now  on  its  third  circuit,  and 
can  be  traced  to  the  western  Atlantic  on 
September  28;  after  this,  its  increasing 
tenuity  prevented  further  observations 
definite  enough  to  be  used  in  the  tables 
of  velocity.  During  the  whole  of  its  rapid 
and  wonderfully  even  revolution  round  the 
earth,  the  great  cloud  was  extending  itself 
less  conspicuously  towards  the  north  and 
south,  and  many  scattered  observations  in 
the  temperate  zones  afford  evidence  that 
the  sifting  out  of  heavier  particles  contin- 
ued without  interruption,  and  that  these, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  moderate 
afterglow,  were  carried  by  the  anti-trades 
and  other  elevated  currents  to  great  dis- 
tances. During  October  the  spread  of 
the  immense  stratum  of  particles  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  which  gave  rise  to  most  of 
the  phenomena  was  slow  and  gradual. 
There  are  many  indications,  and  the  au- 
thors conclude  that  they  represent  the 
fact,  that  while  a  continuous  current,  with 
a  speed  of  between  seventy-two  and  eightv- 
three  miles  an  hour,  prevails  between  10** 
N.  and  16^  S.,  and  probably  somewhat 
beyond  these  limits,  the  circulation  be- 
comes less  rapid  towards  north  and  south, 
and  at  some  latitudes  not  very  far  from 
35**  becomes  converted  into  a  flow  from 
S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  in  still  higher  lati- 
tudes to  a  direction  from  nearly  W, 
These  directions  are  understood  to  apply 
to  altitudes  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  at  the  equator,  and  sixty  to  ninety 
thousand  feet  in  the  temperate  zones. 
The  arguments  by  which  the  height  of 
the  glow  stratum  has  been  calculated  are 
most  elaborate,  and,  from  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  many  observations,  it  is  stated 
that  the  altitude  progressively  diminished 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand feet  in  August  to  about  sixty -four 
thousand  feet  in  the  following  January. 
The  width  of  the  particles  which  caused 
the  corona  known  as  Bishop's  ring,  after 
its  first  observer,  is  found  to  be  about 


Tjlrr  ^^  ^°  ^°^^  ^^  average  diameter,  and 
since  most  of  the  particles  were  probably 
thin  plates,  their  thickness  would  be  very 
much  less.  From  a  formula  given  in  1851 
by  Professor  Stokes,  relating  to  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  air,  we  find  that  such  particles 
would  take  more  than  two  years  to  fall 
fifty  thousand  feet,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  would  still  be  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  cirrus.  This  estimate 
applies  to  the  smaller  particles;  those 
which  were  most  efiEective  in  the  sunset 
glows  may  have  been  larger,  and  may 
have  reached  the  lower  atmosphere  within 
a  year.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that,  theo- 
retically, the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
such  a  height  as  twenty  miles  would  little 
affect  the  rate  of  fall  of  very  small  parti- 
cles, such  as  those  of  which  smoke  con- 
sists. 

The  twilight  skies  in  northern  latitudes 
in  November  and  December,  1883,  were 
grand  in  the  extreme,  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  they  were  similar  in  every  de* 
tail.  From  New  Caledonia  we  hear  of  a 
western  sky  after  sunset 

like  white  hot  steel,  with  an  exquisite  green 
eastward.  At  7  P.  M.,  or  a  little  after,  nearly 
the  entire  western  half  of  the  horizon  has 
changed  to  a  fiery  crimson ;  as  time  goes  on, 
the  northern  and  southern  areas  lose  their 
glory,  and  the  ereys  of  night  contract  from 
the  northern  end  first  most  rapidly ;  the  east 
is  of  the  normal  grey.  The  south  now  closes 
in,  and  presently,  about  8  P.M.,  there  is  only  a 
glare  in  the  sky,  just  over  the  sun's  path,  as 
of  a  distant  conflagration,  till  the  fire  in  the 
west  dies  out.  I  have  been  attempting  to  dc* 
scribe  one  of  our  cloudless  evenings,  ot  which 
we  have  had  only  too  many,  having  just  come 
through  a  fearful  drought  that  has  lasted  all 
this  while ;  but  who  shall  paint  the  glory  of  the 
heavens  when  flecked  with  clouds  ?  burnished 
cold,  copper,  brass,  silver,  such  as  Turner  in 
his  wildest  dreams  never  saw,  and  of  such 
fantastic  forms  1 

At  Worcester  in  England  the  twilight 
scenery  was  remarked  on  as  follows  io 
December :  — 

On  the  5th  inst  the  southern  heavens  were 
resplendent  with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant 
colors,  to  attempt  the  description  of  which 
would  be  somewhat  puzzling.  It  seems  as  if 
of  late  the  grandest  displays  occur  before  sun- 
rise. The  afternoon  effects  were  remarkable 
less  for  richness  of  coloration  than  for  the 
lustre  of  the  light  which  arose  in  the  west  after 
sunset,  and  for  the  predominance  over  the 
whole  sky  of  opalescent  white  colors.  The 
reflection  of  the  light  on  church  towers  and 
buildings  brought  the  architecture  in  strong 
and  startling  relief;  there  was,  however,  at 
4. 1 5  a  colorless  display,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  moon  for  a  short  time  was  again  changed 


to  a  hue  of  emerald  green.  On  December  15  lights,  UDuaually  proloaged,  occurred  from 
the  sunrise  was  ol  a  most  impressive  charao-  August  4  to  October,  and  that  Ihe  sua  was 
ter.  .  .  .  The  room  in  wUch  the  observation*  dim  and  bluish  while  on  August  8.  Ex- 
were  made  had  two  windows,  one  facing  cast  cellent  plates  are  given  illustrating  the 
and  the  other  south,  and  the  marvellous  spec-  ,~,j„„_   nk.nnm.n,      u.   ;.    :.„.ii...j    i-n. 

south  window  poured  1  volume  of  green  Ught.  1S83  to  vapors  produced  (rom  the  volcano, 
and  the  red  twilights  to  the  rapid  precip- 

At  half  past  five  in  the  morning  of  No-  itation  of  vapor  on  small  dust,  if  it  is  ad- 

veniber  30,  that  is,  two  hours  before  sud-  tnitted  that  the  dust  could  be  projected  to 

rise,   persons    crossing    London    Bridge  an  adequate  height,  and  could  remain  sus- 

were  startled  by  a  red  glare  in  the  eastern  pended  for  so  long  as  three  years, 

sky,  and  attributed  it  to  a  great  fire  in  Ihe  The  comparison  to  the  glare  of  a  fire 

City.     Three  days  earlier  the  fire^ngines  was  made  in  almost  every  country  where 

had  been   called   out   in   the  mornitig  at  the  fore-glows  and  after-glows  appeared. 

Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  At  London,  in  Canada,  lor  instance,  the 

evening  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut',  and  following  language  was  used  :  On  Novem- 

OD  November  28  in  Austria  the  red  glow  ber  22  "most  extraordinary  sunset,  pitch 

in  the  darkness  was  also  attributed  to  a  dark   in  east  and  zenith,  a  blaze  of   red 

conflaeratjon.    These  alarms  fixed  very  turidfire  in  west;"  at  Baltimore  there  was 

well   the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  "  an  appearance  of  a  tremendous  fire  along 

the  grand  displays.     On  November  30  a  the  horizon,  and  at  an  altitude  of  40° ; '' 

correspondent  telegraphed  from  Rome: —  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  the  glows 
were  most  magnificent  on  November  23, 

Yesterday  evening  the  populauon  of  Rome  ..  35  if  ,[,e  country  were  ablaze  with  flame," 

was  struck  with  admirinon.  mmglcd  with  awe,  ^„^  jheir  duration  was  two  hours.     But  in 

Sk!^rruSers^l^,'Sr;re  thl^"^  many  p.aces,  and  especially  in  France,  the 

hour  later  the  nortl>-westem  hemisphere  was  "'*/'''"  '"=  attributed  to  aurora ;   in- 

tinged  with  crimson,  griduilly  increasing  in  °"°:  "«  ,'*'*°'y  of  aurora  was  held  very 

intensily  until  it  had  the  appearance  of  the  persistently.      On    board    the    Sunbeam, 

reflection  of  an  extensive  conflagration  in  front  near  the   Canary   Islands,  Lady  Brassey 

of  which  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  noted  "an  indescribably  splendid  sunset, 

the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  and  (he  outline  of  sky  colored  purple,  orange,  yellow,  green, 

Monte  Mario,  as  seen  from  the  Poncio,  stood  and  blue."     The  colors  were  not  only  in- 

out  in  prominent  relief.     Immediately  above  describable,  but   apparently  incapable  of 

the  horuon  there  was  a  broad  l^lt  of  orange  b^i       depicted  on  paper,  for  no  artist,  so 

"^-  .f  H  h^Z  r^^LTJlH  nf  flV^:.r^l'  ^^^  ^s  ««  koow,  succecdcd  in  representing 

mounted  bv  the  cnmson  clare  ot  tbe  aurora.  '..        ,        .           ,      ,        ^   "       ,      ," 

The  sky  of  the  eiistem  hemisphere  presented  ^?  after-glow  in  a  sky  free  from  clouds, 

a  unitotm  sea-green  iini.     The  phenomenon  Many  of  the  displays,  if  correctly  repre- 


was   repeated  again  this  morning  and  again  aented,  would  have  appeared  too  theatri- 

this evening.  cal,   metallic,   and   unearthly;    the  effect 

_ .     .     _  was  of  too  lurid  and  awful  a  nature,  too 

'  much  wanting  in  repose.  But  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  vrere  at  once  too  delicate 

,  and  too  magnificent  for  imitation.  We 
may  here  remark,  as  a  matter  of  eitpe- 

^,,^.,^ r— r— '  "=""•  ^^"'  'be  neglect  by  the  public  of 

separated  by  spaces  of  violet;  this  very  bril-  those  grand  natural  spectacles,  presented 

liant  light  extended  to  the  zenith  and  strongly  ^alis,  is  quite  astonishing,  and  that  dur- 

illuminated  the  city  and  environs,  which  as-  log  one  of  the  most   striking  of  all   the 

sumedanewandstrangeaspect;  ihecrescent  evening   displays   not   one   inhabitant   of 

moon  appeared  greenish  blue  by  contrast.    At  a  large  town  on  the  south  coast  ventured 

5.28  the  whole  sky  was  invaded  by  another  (,„  ^%g  beach  to  behold  it.     Everywhere 

fight,   uniform    purple,   and    rather  intense  ^hutlers   were   closed   at    the   customary 

especially  towards  W^;  at  6.4  he  purnlel^ht  j^         ^^  j          j^    development  of  a  scene 

h^?emS.     ^      ^  ^^'^^'  i*  a^'ifi'^''''.  w°"ld  have  attracted 
thousands  from  distant  nations,  and  which 

Professor  Riccft  supplies  tables  of  the  could  not  be  expected  to  occur  twice  in  a 

weather  conditions  during  the  eruption  of  lifetime, 

Graham's  Island  in  iSji.and  from  these  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world 

it  appears  thai  there  was  a  dense  mist  for  the  sunsets  are  habitually  beautiful.    In 

several  days  from  July  23,  that  red  twi-  Italy  and  Egypt  the  rosy  after-glow  (d  th« 
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western  sky  in  certain  seaaoos    is  well  flection  of  tlie  rays  of  the  first  glow,  as  it 

known,  but  the  coast  of  Peni  and  the  ocean  sank,  viewed  from  the  high  level,  on  the 

westward  seem  10  surpass  all  other  local-  horizon.     It  is  shown  that  ao  extremely 

itiea  in  their  celestial  sceneiy.    Stewart  small  quantity  of  matter  is  sufficient  to 

Ellis  in  his  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Isl-  produce  Krikinr  effects;  for  instance,  the 

ands  describes  them  as  fallows: —  tails  of  comets  have  been  calculated  to  be 

„                             ,  of  so  great  a  tenuity,  that  the  matter  coo- 

Wearenow(i^S.9f  WOoffthccoMtof  taiQe<r  in  a  tail  of  one  hundred   millioa 

Peru   and  ha»e  been  delighted  wih  the  beauty  „,;,„!□  length,  and  fifty  thousand  tnilet 

of  the  aky  and  c  ouds,  which  is  here  very   i„j,_.,„*„  ij  ji i  j     „__li 

peculiar,  ind  I  should  think  unrivalled  in  any  'i  diameter,  would,  if  compressed,  scarcely 

part  of  the  world.     Towards  evening  and  in  arao"°t  to  a  rartload. 

the  morning  I  have  Been  at  the  same  time  Professor  Kiessling  has  succeeded  in 
clouds  of  almost  every  color  in  different  parts  experimentally  producing,  by  means  of  the 
of  the  heavens,  and  of  hues  I  never  beheld  formation  of  a  cloud  ofsulphate  of  am- 
there  before  j  for  instance,  a  rich  and  perfect  monia  and  other  fine  powders  chemicaUj 
green,  amber,  and  carmine,  while  the  hcmi-  produced,  in  air,  absorptive  or  rather  dif- 
sphere  around  the  rising  or  setting  sun  has  [ractive  effects  on  the  sun's  rays,  which 
been  one  blaze  of  glory.  L^t  ni^t  the  tinge  ^„  j^  compared  to  the  blue  and  green 
on  the  ocean  was  of  a  perfect  Ijlood-color,  ,„  '  -t  ,00,  *^Th«  rnl/^r  n(  th.  ..,»'.».. 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  a  fleecy  veU  of  '""*  V^'-^,  -  •  ,t  k  ^^ 
crioaon  clouds  stretched  over  the  greater  part  changed  rapidly  in  passing  though  this 
of  the  heavens;  the  appearance  was  so  aingu-  "°'^°'  "°^  dark  copper-color,  through 
lar  as  to  cause  us  almost  to  shrink  from  it.  as  violet  and  crimson,  to  a  brilliant  azure 
from  something  supernatural.  blue.  By  experimenting  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  a  number  of  interesting 
Proximity  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  changes  of  color  were  produced,  and  a 
which  are  always  to  some  degree  active,  very  fair  imitation  of  the  remarkable  col- 
gives  this  pre-eminence  to  Ihe  Peruvian  oredrings,  which  wereobserved  for  nearly 
twilights.  three  years  after  the  Krakatoa  eruption. 

As  the  rainbow  appearing  after  a  storm  These  rings,  or  coronx,  both  in  their  ex- 
arises  from  the  refractive  power  of  rain-  tent  and  persistence,  seem  to  have  been 
drops,  being  different  for  diUerent  waves  new  to  meteorology,  and  it  is  from  their 
of  light,  so  the  grand  procession  of  rain-  size  that  we  derive  the  best  approxiroa- 
bow  colors  in  the  twilight  displays  of  tion  to  the  average  size  of  the  particles 
1883  has  been  attributed  by  some,  notably  which  composed  them.  The  coroDE, 
by  Professor  Kiessling,  to  the  diffraction  like  the  haze  canopy  and  twilight  glows, 
of  light  by  very  minute  particles.  The  were  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  weather 
authors  of  the  optical  portion  of  the  En-  conditions  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
elish  report  hold  another  view.  They  be-  and  only  required  a  clear  atmosphere  in 
lieve  that  although  diffraction  through  order  to  become  visible.  It  is  interesting 
both  the  stratum  of  foreign  matter,  which  to  observe  that  the  visibility  of  the  coronx 
was  composed  mainly  of  microscopic  or  increased  as  the  wonderful  sunsets  de- 
ultra-microscopic  pumice  particles,  and  creased.  This  was  owing  to  the  gradual 
through  Ihe  lower  atmosphere,  had  much  descent  of  the  larger  particles  and  the 
to  do  with  the  phenomena,  the  chief  part  increasing  homogeneity  of  the  constiij- 
in  the  brilliant  glows  was  played  by  refiec-  ents  of  the  remaining  cloud, 
tion.  It  is  shown  that  small  transparent  Professor  Kiessling,  like  the  authors  oC 
glassy  particles  are  competent  powerfully  the  Royal  Society  report,  gives  maps  of 
to  reflect  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  the  the  progress  of  the  dust  cloud  from  August 
height  of  the  stratum  would  cause  the  z6  to  September  30,  and  his  general  con- 
reflection  of  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  elusions  are  similar  with  regard  to  iti 
to  take  place  when  the  intervening  air,  velocity  and  character, 
including  the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  The  year  1831  was  very  remarkable  for 
the  blue  sky,  had  been  darkened  by  the  the  number  of  its  eruptions  and  for  cod- 
shadow  of  ibe  earth.  The  colors  reflected  current  phenomena,  such  as  blue  aod 
by  the  particles  would  be  those  which  had  green  suns,  drv  fogs,  light  sufficient  for 
traversed  with  least  loss  the  length  of  the  reading  at  midnight,  and  very  dnc  red 
stratum  through  which  the  sun  shone,  and  twilights.  A  volcano  had  formed  a  new 
later  in  the  evening.  In  the  case  of  the  island  in  the  Mediterranean  in  July,  and 
after-glow,  those  which  had  traversed  the  the  height  of  the  column  of  dust  was 
lower  air — that  is,  the  red  and  orange  found,  by  the  measurements  of  Professor 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  secondary  Hoffmann  and  Dr.  Schultz,  to  be  about 
glow,  in  their  qpinion,  was  caused  by  re-  thirteen  miles.    Arago  explained  the  pF» 
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looged  twilights  of  1831  by  the  gfcat 
height  of  the  dry  fog  and  the  multiple 
reflections  of  the  suq^  rays. 

Incidentally,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in 
1885,  in  which  the  earth's  shadow  was 
very  much  darker  than  usual,  has  been 
explained  by  the  absorption,  or  reflection, 
by  the  layer  of  dust  enveloping  the  earth, 
ot  the  red  rays  which  are  usually  refracted 
and  reach  the  moon's  surface.  The 
amount  of  extra  matter  in  the  air  was  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  to  interfere  seriously 
with  astronomical  definition  for  one  or 
two  years. 

By  a  very  complete  chain  of  evidence, 
due  in  great  part  to  the  observations 
which  happened  to  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  captains  of  ships  for  the  Meteor- 
ological Office  in  1883,  and  to  the  excellent 
observations  of  the  captains  of  German 
vessels,  the  connection  between  the  phe- 
nomena which  were  observed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  viz.,  the  haze  in  the  sky,  the 
colored  sun,  the  coronas,  and  the  twilight 
illuminations,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
these  from  Krakatoa,  is  established.  To 
corroborate  the  conclusion  and  extend  its 
application,  the  authors  bring  forward 
evidence  of  the  production  of  persistent 
dry  fogs,  and  red  twilights,  in  former 
years  distinguished  by  great  eruptions, 
and  of  blue  suns,  ooserved  not  only 
through  volcanic  dust  clouds,  but  througn 
the  dustv  atmosphere  of  the  Loess  m 
China,  01  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  of  the 
neighborhood  of  stone  works  at  East- 
bourne, where  large  quantities  of  sea- 
beach  are  crushed  by  machinery.  The 
corons,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  arti- 
ficially produced  by  particles  correspond- 
ing in  size  to  those  of  the  pumice  cloud. 
From  the  conclusions  reached  by  Pro- 
fessor Archibald  and  Mr.  Russell  in  the 
optical  sections,  we  learn  that  a  cloud  of 
fine  dust  may  remain  suspended  at  a 
height  of  from  twenty-four  down  to  thir- 
teen miles  without  being  sensibly  a€Eected 
by  the  weather  of  the  lower  atmosphere ; 
that  such  a  cloud  in  the  tropics  revolves 
round  the  earth  from  east  to  west  in 
thirteen  days  ;  that  it  does  not  apparently 
condense  vapor  upon  itself;  that  it  inter- 
rupts the  red  more  than  the  blue  solar 
rays;  that,  like  Tyndall's  actinic  cloud 
produced  in  the  laboratory,  it  may  strik- 
ingly reflect  rays  falling  upon  it  without 
sensible  hindrance  to  transparency,  and, 
like  it,  may  consist  of  an  almost  incredibly 
small  quantity  of  matter. 

It  is  remarkable,  bearing  in  mind  the 
strong  electric  effects  occurring  at  such 
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altitudes  as  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, that  the  elevated  dust  cloud 
exhibited  no  forms  suggesting  electric 
arrangement,  as  in  the  case  of  cirrus.  It 
was  either  uniform  and  featureless,  or 
covered  the  sky  with  parallel  streaks  re- 
sembling the  long  rollers  of  an  unruffled 
ocean. 

A  study  of  the  dates  and  particulars 
furnished  in  the  English  and  German 
reports  should  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
atmospheric  movements  above  the  cirrus 
region  which  has  hitherto  been  inaccessi- 
ble. According  to  theoretic  views  stated 
by  Mr.  Archibald,  the  system  of  circula- 
tion indicated  by  the  dust  stratum  might 
have  been,  and  to  some  extent  was,  though 
rather  heretically,  anticipated.  No  oppor- 
tunity seems  to  exist  at  present  of  testing 
the  validity  of  the  theory  enunciated,  for 
balloons  have  never  reacned  a  height  ex- 
ceeding one-third  of  that  of  the  stratum, 
and  clouds  are  not  formed  above  a  com- 
paratively moderate  altitude.  The  motion 
of  the  highest  cirrus,  moreover,  can  only 
be  learned  in  the  somewhat  disturbed  con- 
dition which  their  presence  betokens.  If 
small  test-balloons  could  be'  constructed 
to  remain  for  a  definite  time  at  heights 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand 
feet,  and  to  be  brought  down  at  will,  in- 
teresting information  would  be  gained 
respecting  the  eternally  unclouded  region 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  habitable  sur- 
face, and  its  system  of  regular  currents 
of  high  velocity.  In  the  distant  future, 
when  ballooning  has  attained  a  much 
higher  stage  of  development,  such  knowl- 
edge may  possibly  be  of  practical  value. 

The  section  of  the  English  report  deal- 
ing with  opinions  and  hypotheses  ex- 
pressed is  very  instructive,  and  shows 
extraordinary  differences  among  scientific 
men  on  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
facts.  In  America  the  meteoric  •  dust 
theory  was  much  in  favor,  and  in  all 
countries  the  Krakatoa  origin  of  the  phe- 
nomena was  widely  discredited.  The 
tendency  of  the  observer  everywhere  was 
to  connect  them  with  the  particular  branch 
or  twig  of  science  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted.  Only  the  minute  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  range  of  sensible  conse- 
quences of  this  great  natural  experiment 
could  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
truth  respecting  their  origin  and  their 
relation  to  one  another.  More  than  one 
conclusion  which  has  been  arrived  at  will 
be  the  starting-point  for  fresh  discovery 
and,  we  may  hope,  the  means  of  practica. 
advantage  to  mankind. 
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From  Macmillan't  Magasinc 
VOLTERRA. 

The  approach  to  the  ancient  Etruscan 
city  is  very  tine,  its  towers  and  walls 
standing  out  sharply  in  crescent  shape 
against  the  sky,  with  the  queer  mass  of 
Monte  Nero  rising  sheer  out  of  the  plain 
close  by.  The  whole  country  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  tossed  and  tumbled 
about  without  rhvroeor  reason,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  Martin  had  ever  been  here, 
as  his  quaint  picture  of  "The  Plains  of 
Heaven  is  curiously  like  this  savage, 
grand,  lonely  landscape.  The  hill  seemed 
endless  as  our  horses  toiled  up  the  well- 
made  road,  and  at  length  deposited  us  at 
the  Albergo  Nazionale,  whose  hostess  was 
sadly  disconcerted  at  our  arrival,  as  all  her 
best  rooms  had  been  ordered  for  the  next 
day  —  rooms,  as  she  informed  us  with 
pride,  inhabited  by  the  young  princes  of 
Aosta  not  long  smce.  The  theatre  too, 
was  open,  and  had  attracted  many  people 
from  the  country  round. 

Some  of  the  mediaeval  writers  gravely 
assert  that  Volterra  owes  its  foundation 
to  Noah,  who,  having  settled  Shem  in  Asia 
and  Ham  in  Africa,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  deluge  set  sail  for  Europe  with 
Japhet,  and  landed  in  Italy,  where,  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  answering  to  Volterra, 
he  raised  an  altar  to  God.  Others  say 
that  a  grand-nephew  of  Noah,  named  Vul, 
was  the  real  founder,  whence  comes  the 
name  terra  di  Vul,  land  of  Vul.  Some 
again  resolve  it  into  Vola  Tyrrhenorum, 
or  land  of  the  Etruscans ;  but  Dennis  and 
other  competent  authorities  regard  Vola- 
terrae  as  merely  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
Etruscan  name  Velathri ;  the  syllable  Vel 
or  P^«// being  frequently  found  in  Etruscan 
names,  as  Velsina,  Vulci,  Velimnas,  etc. ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  word,  atri,  appears, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  writer, 
to  have  some  analogy  with  hat  or  hathri^ 
found  on  the  coins  of  Hatria,  the  Etrus- 
can town  which  gave  iis  name  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  atrium,  or  court,  of 
Roman  houses.  Cramer  and  Millengen 
both  infer  from  this  analogy  that  Volterra 
was  founded  by  the  Tyrrhene  Pelasgi, 
when  they  left  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  settle  in  the  land  of  the  Umbri. 

There  is  small  doubt  that  Velathri  was 
one  of  the  twelve  great  Etruscan  cities, 
but  her  early  history  is  as  little  known  as 
that  of  her  inhabitants,  those  mysterious, 
highly  civilized  people  called  Tyrrheni  by 
the  Greeks  and  Etrusci  by  the  Romans, 
whose  language  has  been  wiped  out  like 
writing  oft  a  slate,  and  is  one  of  the  enig- 
mas still  awaiting  a  solution.    One  can 


only  g^ze  with  wonder  at  the  colossal 
walls, 

Piled  by  the  hands  of  slants 
For  godlike  kings  of  old, 

and  at  the  cinerary  urns  which  are  dug  up 
every  day  within  the  boundary  of  the  an- 
cient city,  some  of  them  sculptured  with 
figures  of  rare  grace  and  beauty. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore,  once  called  dell* 
Olmo,  from  a  gigantic  elm-tree  which  grew 
where  now  stands  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
built  in  1256,  is  picturesque  enough.  Two 
margocchi,  or  Florentine  lions,  guard  the 
entrance  of  the  palace,  recalling  the  days 
when  Volterra  succumbed  to  the  power 
and  wiles  of  the  republic,  and  armorial 
shields  of  the  various  podestks,  some  in 
Delia  Robbia  ware,  with  the  usual  garland 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  decorate  the  front 
If  the  stones  of  the  old  Piazza  could  only 
speak,  what  tales  of  blood  and  daring,  A 
treachery,  and  self-sacrifice,  they  would 
tell!  It  was  here  that  Bocchino  Belforti 
was  beheaded  on  the  tenth  of  October, 
1 361.  His  father,  Ottaviano,  head  of  the 
Guelph  party  and  a  descendant  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  family  of  Vol- 
terra, in  1339  rebelled  against  the  bishop, 
a  Ghibelline,  and  turned  him  and  his  ad- 
herents out  of  the  city,  burning  and  plun- 
dering their  castles  and  possessions.  He 
became  absolute  master  of  Volterra,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Florentines, 
whom  he  supplied  with  money  and  men 
for  their  wars.  In  1342  he  sola  his  native 
town  to  the  infamous  Duke  of  Athens, 
managing  to  retain  the  good  graces  both 
of  the  citizens  and  the  tyrant.  The  Flor- 
entines having  proved  themselves  hard 
masters,  Giusto  Landini,  a  popolano  (son 
of  the  people),  raised  the  city  against 
them  in  1429.  Clever,  handsome,  and 
courageous,  Landini  sent  ambassadors  to 
Siena  and  Lucca  to  ask  for  help,  but  with 
small  success.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
trained  the  people  of  Volterra,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  resistance  as^inst 
Pal  la  Strozzi  and  Rinaldo  degli  ^bizzi, 
who  were  marching  against  the  city,  when 
the  nobles,  jealous  of  his  popularity  and 
power,  asked  him  to  come  and  confer  with 
the  priors  and  council  in  the  Palazzo  Pab- 
blico.  Little  dreaming  of  treachery,  Giusto 
went  unattended,  and  no  sooner  bad  he 
put  his  foot  over  the  threshold  of  the 
council-room  than  twenty  daggers  were 
drawn  against  him.  Two  of  his  cowardly 
assailants  fell,  but  he  was  overpowered, 
and,  mortally  wounded,  was  thrown  out  of 
the  centre  window  on  to  the  pavement 
below.    The  death  of  the  gallant  young 
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Laodtni  was  iDstantly  communicated  to 
the  Florentine  army,  who  marched  into  the 
city,  imposed  heavy  fines  on  her  citizens, 
forced  them  to  build  II  Cavaliere,  a  new 
fortress  close  to  the  old  one,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
podestk. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podestk,  now  the  Pre- 
fecture and  seat  of  the  tribunal,  was 
bought  by  the  town  of  Volterra  in  1223  for 
one  hundred  Volterrean  lire,  from  Giu- 
seppe and  Lottaringo  de*  Topi ;  and  in 
the  walls  of  the  tower  are  still  two  ancient 
stones  on  which  a  mouse  is  rudely  sculp- 
tured, so  rudely  that  the  lower  one  is  ex- 
actly like  a  huge  pig.  In  old  times  the 
prisons  were  here,  and  from  the  chapel, 
where  the  wretched  criminal  passed  his 
last  hours,  a  trap-door  let  his  body  fall  into 
a  subterranean  room.  It  was  from  this 
tower  that  Giovanni  Inghirami  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
populace,  in  1472.  Paolo  Inghirami  and 
Bernardo  Riccoboldi,  of  Volterra,  with  a 
Siennese  and  three  Florentines,  had 
bought  the  right  of  excavating  alum  from 
the  commune  of  Volterra,  whose  interests 
were  said  to  have  been  entirely  neglected 
by  the  secretary.  Public  opinion  ran  high, 
and  at  length  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  who 
decided  in  favor  of  the  lessees.  Paolo 
Inghirami,  surnamed  Pecorino,  returned 
from  Florence,  and  one  Sunday  morning, 
coming  out  of  the  Duomo,  **with  a  most 
superb  air,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  he 
being  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  with  very 
bushy  and  arched  eyebrows,  one  Guas- 
parri,  having  with  him  a  dozen  or  more 
of  those  we  call  Lombards,  tall  men  as 
straight  as  their  own  pine-trees  and  fairer 
than  women,  walked  up  and  down  inso- 
lently on  the  Piazza.  It  being  known  that 
this  Guasparri  was  in  league  with  the 
enemies  ot  the  house  of  Inghirami,  Paolo 
determined  to  take  horse  and  retire  to  his 
country  place.  But,  alas !  his  evil  fortune 
decided  that  other  counsels  should  prevail, 
and  he  walked  with  most  proud  bearing 
into  the  Palazzo  del  Podestk,  whence  he 
went  to  summon  his  adherents  and  ser- 
vants. Now  was  the  turn  of  Mancino 
degl'  Incontri,  his  sworn  enemy.  On  a 
sudden,  a  thousand  voices  cned,  *To 
arms ! '  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  city  was 
in  a  tumult,  the  ereat  bell  from  the  tower 
of  the  communal  palace  tolled  ominously 
and  filled  all  souls  with  terror.  Night  put 
an  end  to  this,  but  fires  blazed  in  the 
streets,  and  you  may  well  conceive  that 
sleep  fled  the  city.  Next  morning,  burgh- 
ers, and  peasants  curiously  armed,  ran 


furiously  up  and  down,  crying  with  threat- 
ening voices  for  II  Pecorino.  He,  who 
was  no  coward,  hearing  these  loud  voices, 
yet  began  to  quail ;  and  those  who  tried  to 
preach  peace  were  most  evilly  treated. 
The  podestk,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  at 
last  signified  that  he  would  give  up  Paolo,  • 
on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared* 
Ferocious  cries  replied  that  no  conditions 
would  be  given,  and  on  a  sudden  the 
crowd  forced  the  door  of  the  palace  and 
broke  in.  Romeo  Barlettani,  who  of  a 
truth  was  an  excellent,  peace-loving  man, 
put  himself  forward  to  try  to  stop  the 
people,  and  might  have  succeeded,  but 
that  a  burgher,  who  owed  him  much 
money,  knocked  him  on  the  head,  when 
his  body  was  thrown  out  of  a  window  on 
to  the  crowd  beneath.  Paolo  Inghirami, 
hearing  the  crash  of  the  falling  doors, 
rushed  down  dark  steps  into  a  small  room 
which  served  as  a  prison,  but  being  soon 
discovered,  defended  himself  with  much 
desperation,  running  several  of  his  assail- 
ants through  the  body.  They  hesitated, 
when  a  most  villainous  and  ferocious  idea 
seized  them,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  sulphur  and  such-like  stufiE  was  pro- 
cured, and  a  large  fire  kindled  at  the  door 
of  the  prison.  Paolo  fell  dead,  and  his 
fine  body  was  hurled  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  into  the  Piazza.  Giovanni,  his 
younger  brother,  having  taken  refuge  on 
the  very  summit,  was  made  a  butt  for  the 
arrows  of  the  multitude;  but  being  sa- 
tiated by  the  blood  already  shed,  the  peo- 
ple gave  him  his  life,  and  let  him  down  by 
a  rope  from  the  high  tower,  as  though  for 
a  show  and  amusement." 

The  old  chronicle  goes  on  to  describe 
the  anger  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Florentines  to  punish 
the  people  of  Volterra.  Duke  Frederick 
of  Montefeltro  and  Urbino  was  their  gen- 
eral, and  outside  the  gate  of  Selci,  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  he  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory on  the  Poggio  delle  Croci,  so-called 
from  the  many  crosses  erected  over  the 
graves.  To  this  day  no  plough  has  ever 
turned  over  the  earth,  soddened  with  the 
best  blood  of  Volterra.  Internal  dissen- 
sions and  the  treachery  of  their  Venetian 
and  Milanese  auxiliaries  betrayed  the  city, 
after  a  forty  days'  siege,  into  the  hands  of 
their  assailants,  who  promised  to  refrain 
from  plundering  and  ill-treating  the  inhab- 
itants. How  ill  this  promise  was  kept 
can  be  read  in  the  history  of  those  turbu- 
lent times;  excesses  only  ceased,  says  an 
old  writer,  when  a  ribald  soldier  dared  to 
rob  God  himself,  seizing  the  holy  vessel 
in  the  ciborium  on  the  ^tar  of  the  cathe* 
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dral.  At  that  moment  a  violent  earth- 
quake shook  the  whole  citv  and  did  not 
cease  until  the  terror-stricken  thief  had 
deposited  his  spoil  on  the  altar,  when  he 
st<^ered  out  of  the  church  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  threw  himself  headlong  down  the 
.  precipice  near  by.  *'  Let  all  the  enemies 
of  God  perish  thus,"  piously  ejaculates 
the  narrator. 

In  order  to  secure  their  hold  on  Vol- 
terra,  the  Florentines  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the 
episcopal  palace,  which  interfered  with 
their  erection  of  the  fortress,  still  called  La 
Kocca  Nuova,  a  quadrangular  building,  in 
the  centre  of  whose  walls  rises  the  tower, 
II  Mastio,  which  dominates  Volterra,  and 
was  once  celebrated  as  a  State  prison. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  II  Mastio  is  ex- 
traordinary ;  to  the  north  the  white  villas 
of  Nice  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  and 
the  curved  shores  of  Genoa  and  Spezia ; 
while  the  Maremma  (where,  according  to 
the  proverb,  you  get  rich  in  a  year  and 
die  in  six  months)  stretches  its  rolling 
woods  and  green  swamps  for  miles  and 
miles  towards  the  south. 

Out  of  the  bright  sun  one  descends 
into  those  terrible  dungeons,  the  lower 
ones  only  receiving  air  through  a  tube  in 
the  walls  of  enormous  thickness.  In  these 
cells,  so  small  that  you  can  hardly  turn 
round  in  them,  many  wretched  victims 
passed  years  of  anguish.  Giovanni  and 
Galeotto  de'  Pazzi,  two  young  scions  of 
the  Florentine  family  who  headed  the 
revolt  against  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  were  the  first  inmates.  The  last 
gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  Rafaelle  Giro- 
lami,  spent  many  years  in  one  of  them, 
and  Vincenzo  Martelli  ended  his  life  in 
the  Mastio  for  inditing  a  sonnet  against 
Alessandro  de'  Medici.  Among  other 
well-known  names  we  find  Pandolfo  Ri- 
casoli,  the  famous  Giovanni  Bandini,  and 
the  two  brothers  Lorenzini,  sent  here  bv 
order  of  Cosmo  the  Third  for  corresponcl- 
ing  with  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Orleans, 
after  she  had  separated  from  him  and  re- 
turned to  France.  In  one  of  her  letters 
to  her  husband  she  says :  **  Not  one  hour 
passes  that  I  do  not  hope  to  hear  you  are 
hung.  You,  a  flower  of  rue,  God  will  not 
have  you,  and  the  devil  declines  your 
company."  Lorenzo  Lorenzini  wrote  his 
treatise  on  conic  sections  in  prison,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  books,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  constable  of 
the  tower  that  those  queer  figures  and 
lines  were  not  magic. 

Sunday  morning  broke  grey  and  sullen, 
and  the  mist  was  driving  in  dense  clouds 


from  the  plain  beneath,  giving  the  e£Eect 
of  a  tossine,  rolling  sea,  as  we  went  to  his^ 
mass  in  the  cathedral  where  the  bishop 
was  officiating,  it  being  a  great  Saint's 
day. 

Resplendent  in  crimson  satin,  with  a 
white  mitre  on  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  four  canons  in  cloth  of  gold,  the  bishop 
sat  on  his  throne  with  closed  eyes,  looking 
profoundly  bored.  At  his  feet,  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  were  four  choristers 
in  red  silk  robes,  and  many  other  cler£y 
stood  round  in  white  surplices.  The 
epistle  and  the  gospel  were  read  from  the 
curious  old  pulpit  in  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  canon,  attended  by  a  priest 
and  a  pretty,  fair-haired  chorister-boy,  who 
leant  his  curly  pate  on  both  hands  as  he 
put  his  elbows  on  the  edge  of  the  pulpit, 
and  stared  vacantly  down  on  the  congre- 
gation. Then  the  organ  pealed  forth,  and 
the  bishop  slowly  rose,  leaning  on  a  fine 
silver  crozier,  and  for  the  first  time  raised 
his  eyes.  With  a  powerful  yet  musical 
voice  he  began  a  panegyric  on  those  Ital- 
ians who  still  worshipped  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  saints,  pointing  often  to  the 
high  altars  where  stood  a  life*size  silver 
bust.  "  O  dearly  beloved,"  he  exclaimed, 
««you  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  as- 
sure you  that  there  are  atheists  in  this 
world  who  call  us  idolaters  for  adoring 
the  sacred  bones  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  what  do  they  worship  ?  Those  heret- 
ical English  come  to  Italy ;  they  buy  the 
greasy  hat  of  Gasperone  *  for  a  fabulous 
sum,  and  take  it  back  to  their  own  country 
as  a  thing  to  be  adored!  The  French, 
who,  alas !  have  fallen  awav  from  their  old 
love  of  our  holy  Church,"  here  the  bishop 
sighed  deeply  and  paused,  "  creep  on  their 
knees  to  kiss  the  slipper  of  that  archfiend 
Voltaire ;  and  the  Germans  at  Berlin,  0 
my  beloved  —  ah !  you  may  well  raise 
your  eyebrows,  —  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  cell  of  that  unfrocked  monk,  Luther, 
whose  very  name  is  an  abomination,  and 
scrape  the  whitewash  o£E  th^  walls,  pre- 
serving that  carefully  as  a  relic ! " 

The  strains  of  Garibaldi*<«  hymn  and 
the  shouts  of  Eviva  el  deputato^  just  out- 
side the  cathedral  door,  here  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  irate  prelate,  whose  face  did 
not  look  pleasant  as  he  wiped  his  brow 
with  a  red  and  yellow  cotton  handkerchief, 
which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  splendor 
of  his  attire ;  and  I  breathed  more  freely 
when  we  got  out  of  the  cathedral  into  the 
fitful  sunlight  among  the  joyous  crowd  — 


*  A  famous  bandit,  whose  peaked  hat 
bought  at  Rome  by  an  Englishman. 
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laughing  and  jokiDg  round  the  musicians, 
whose  long  pheasant  feathers  wagged 
gaily  to  the  strains  they  were  playing. 

The  people  of  Volterra  are  a  fine  race 
—  the  girls,  in  particular,  are  handsome, 
with  singularly  long,  almond-shaped  eyes, 
straight  mouths,  and  powerful  chins,  quite 
Napoleonic  in  cut.  They  are  civil  and 
pleasant  in  their  manner  to  strangers,  of 
whom  comparatively  few  seem  to  come 
to  Volterra,  to  judge  by  the  absence  of 
beggars.  We  paid  fivepence  each  for  a 
stall  to  hear  **Poliuto,*  at  the  theatre 
Persius  Flaccus.  The  orchestra  was 
good,  and  the  young  prima  donna  sang 
charmingly  and  acted  with  feeling;  but  the 
chorus,  though  always  in  time  and  tune, 
were  so  funny  in  their  dress  and  action 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  stage 
without  laughing.  Fashion  in  Italy  re- 
quires that  all  hats  should  be  cocked  well 
over  one  ear,  so  the  Roman  senators  had 
put  on  their  fillets  alia  Bersagliera,  and 
the  effect  was  more  ludicrous  than  I  can 
describe ;  those  with  curly  hair  looked 
like  lop-sided  cockatoos.  The  scenery, 
too,  left  something  to  be  desired,  as  it 
represented  mediaeval  Volterra,  in  whose 
narrow  streets  the  Roman  toga  was  rather 
out  of  place. 

The  museum  in  the  Palazzo  Desideri  is 
admirably  arranged,  and  reflects  the  great- 
est credit  on  the  director.  There  are 
over  four  hundred  cinerary  urns  or  ash- 
chests,  sometimes  carved  out  of  the  local 
ro^panchina^  but  generally  of  alabaster ; 
many  still  bear  faint  traces  of  gilding  and 
paintins^.  They  are  rarely  more  than  two 
feet  in  length,  and  the  reclining  figure  on 
the  lid  is  always  more  or  less  grotesque, 
particularly  the  body,  for  some  of  the 
heads  are  evidently  faithful  portraits.  The 
Etruscan  manner  of  marking  the  age  of 
the  deceased  is  curious :  on  the  urn  of  a 
youth  is  a  four-leaved  single  flower;  mid- 
dle age  is  symbolized  by  a  double  sun- 
flower with  wide-open,  uncurved  leaves ; 
old  age  by  the  same  flower,  with  the  leaves 
curved  backwards  and  drooping. 

It  is  singular  how  many  of  the  male 
figures  make  the  southern-Italian  sien 
against  the  evil  eye.  Many  of  them  h(3d 
2l  patera  in  one  hand,  which  has  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  underneath,  into  which  the 
two  middle  fingers  are  inserted,  leaving 
the  first  and  fourth  fingers  sticking 
straight  out,  and  thus  making  the  corns  or 
horns.  Etruscan  ladies  were  evidently 
learned,  as  many  of  the  female  figures  have 
an  open  tablet  or  book  in  one  liand;  the 
matrons  have  a  borchia^  a  large  round 
ornament  held  by  a  double  chain,  on  the 


breast  (in  the  collection  of  jewellery  is  a 
silver  one  found  in  a  tomb),  and  bold  a 
pomegranate,  emblem  of  fertility. 

Some  of  these  urns  are  profoundly 
touching,  as  well  as  beautifully  executed ; 
and  three,  with  the  subject  of  the  Seven 
before  Thebes,  are  remarkable  as  bearing 
on  the  old  Etruscan  gate  of  Volterra,  the 
Porta  air  Arco ;  for  on  one  is  figured  the 
ancient  gateway  with  its  three  colossal 
heads  (now  unformed  masses  of  stone, 
which  were  thought  to  be  lions'  heads,  un- 
til the  discovery  of  this  urn).  The  centre 
one,  the  keystone  as  it  were,  is  a  female 
head;  the  other  two  are  heads  of  warri- 
ors. A  favorite  subject  was  the  spirit  on 
horseback  with  Charun  in  front,  a  huge 
hammer  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  female 
figure  of  some  beauty  sadly  following  the 
jaded,  dejected  steed.  This  signified  that 
the  evil  deeds  of  the  deceased  outnum- 
bered the  good.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  female  figure  precedes,  the  horse  bears 
his  head  proudly,  and  steps  briskly  along, 
while  Charun  follows,  frowning  and  dis- 
contented as  the  spirit  has  escaped  him. 
The  Etruscan  Charun  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  the  Charon  of  the  Greeks, 
for  the  former  was  not  only  the  ferryman 
(being  sometimes  represented  with  an  oar, 
or  a  rudder),  but  he  was  the  messenger  of 
death,  and  the  tormentor  of  the  souls  of 
the  guilty.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
a  hideous  old  man,  with  flaming  eyes  and 
a  ferocious  expression,  the  ears  of  a 
brute,  and  often  tusks  like  a  boar.  Some- 
times he  has  wings  with  eyes  in  them, 
indicating  superhuman  power  and  intelli- 
gence. The  hammer  or  mallet  is  his 
usual  attribute,  but  occasionally  he  bears  a 
sword,  or  a  forked  stick,  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  or  a  torch, 
or  snakes,  the  attributes  of  a  Fury.  But 
to  me  the  most  interesting  urns  were  those 
depicting  scenes  of  everyday  life  —  touch- 
ing, pathetic,  and  simple.  The  Etruscans 
certainly  had  the  talent  of  appealing  to 
one's  sympathies,  and,  moreover,  many  of 
the  figures  are  of  extraordinary  grace  and 
beauty. 

Leaving  the  city  by  the  Porta  San  Fran- 
cesco, one  comes  to  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  now  the  communal  school.  Below 
the  convent  garden  are  the  most  perfect 
fragments  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  which 
had  a  circuit  of  six  miles ;  one  of  these  is 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  length,  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
being  fourteen  feet  Some  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  are  enormous,  but  rudely  put  to- 
gether without  a  trace  of  cement;  the 
masonry  is  irregular,  one  course   often 
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running  into  another,  although  a 'horizon- 
tal arrangement  is  always  preserved.  Fol- 
lowing the  road  we  reached  the  Church  of 
San  Justus  and  Clement,  begun  in  1628 
and  consecrated  in  1775,  to  replace  the 
old  edifice,  which  dated  from  the  seventh 
century,  and  had  been  totally  destroyed  bv 
the  encroachment  of  the  ravines  which 
every  now  and  then  engulf  land  and 
houses  on  this  side  of  the  city.  To  the 
right  one  sees  fragments  of  walls,  and  a 
half-buried  arch  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
corn-field,  very  solemn  and  desolate ;  and 
a  little  further  on  are  Le  Baize,  where  the 

f round  sinks  in  fearful  precipices,  four 
undred  feet  in  depth  and  black  as  ink 
from  the  color  of  the  soil.  A  few  poor 
cottages  are  standing  within  some  twenty 
paces  of  the  abyss,  and  a  peasant  who 
lived  in  one  of  them  told  me  that  he  re- 
membered, as  a  boy,  walking  straight 
across  what  now  was  a  sheer  ravine  to 
the  convent  of  the  La  Badiafor  a  daily 
ration  of  soup.  When  this  enormous 
landslip  took  place,  he  said  Volterra shook 
to  her  foundations,  and  the  noise  was 
awful.  **We  thought  the  last  day  had 
come,  and  yet  no  one  even  thought  of 
praying;  we  were  too  frightened." 

We  went  past  the  Fonte  Grimaldringa, 
drinking,  as  in  duty  bound,  of  its  cele- 
brated water,  and  trying  to  trace  the 
Etruscan  gate  which  stood  just  above,  to 
the  convent  of  La  Badia,  hastily  aban- 
doned by  the  monks  after  the  great  land- 
slip some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Picking 
our  way  through  the  excavations  on  the 
hillside,  one  vast  necropolis  of  Etruscan 
tombs,  we  climbed  over  a  wall  and  got 
into  the  deserted  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
frescoes  had  fallen  away  from  the  walls  ; 
one  alone  remained,  in  pretty  good  preser- 
vation—  a  monk's  head,  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  and  the  word  silensio  written  on  a 
scroll ;  appropriate  euardian  for  the  sad, 
solemn  place.  Pushing  open  a  rotten 
door,  which  only  hung  by  one  hinge,  we 
entered  the  church,  and  such  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  destruction  J  never  saw. 
The  roof  of  the  choir  had  given  way,  and 
in  its  fall  had  smashed  the  high  altar; 
great  lumps  of  stucco  had  fallen  ofiE  the 
square  pillars  of  the  nave,  disclosing  that 
originally  they  were  fine  antique  columns, 
probably  from  some  temple ;  and  one 
could  trace  in  the  stained  and  cracked 
walls  the  original  windows  and  arches 
built  in  1030,  which  had  been  filled  up  and 
altered  in  later  times.  The  friezes,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  inscriptions  which  adorned  the 
exterior,  have  fortunately  been  removed 
to  the  museum  in  Volterra. 


VOLTERRA. 


The  Villa  Inghirami,  belonging  to  the 
old  family  of  that  name,  has  another  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  antiquary  in  the 
Buche  dei  Saraceni,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  a  little  cave  cut  in  the  bank ;  but  as  you 
must  creep  on  hands  and  knees  down  a 
passage  tunnelled  in  the  rock,  only  three 
feet  high,  we  took  the  vivid  descriptioa 
of  our  guide  on  trust,  and  declined  to  wan- 
der about,  as  assured  we  might,  until  mid- 
night in  that  uncomfortable  posture,  with 
a  strong  probability  of  losing  our  way  in 
the  labyrinth  of  passages  which  extend 
into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  no  one  knows 
how  far.  Tradition  assigns  these  under- 
ground passages  —  occasionally,  it  seems, 
widening  into  large,  low  chambers  —  to 
the  Saracens,  those  scourges  of  the  Italian 
coast,  who,  beaten  at  Garigliano  by  Pope 
John  the  Tenth  about  920,  were  again 
signally  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Vol- 
terra. But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name 
comes  from  the  family  of  Saracini,  who  in 
old  times  were  lords  of  the  castle  of 
Miemo,  a  regular  eagle's  nest  perched  on 
the  white  peaks  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
runs  from  Monte  Catini  to  Monte  Vasa 
These  lordlings  of  Miemo  often  fought 
with  the  bishops  of  Volterra,  and  were 
not  entirely  subjugated  until  1316.  Now 
Miemo  is  only  known  as  giving  its  name 
to  a  mineral  called  miemite. 

The  Etruscan  gateway  Porta  all'  Arco, 
with  its  three  featureless,  mysterious 
heads,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  town,  and  the  view  as  one 
emerges  from  the  dark  passage,  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  (for  the  gateway  is  double, 
united  by  massive  walls),  is  very  striking. 
The  gate  stands  obliquely  to  the  city  walls, 
so  that  the  approach  to  it  is  commanded 
on  the  right  side,  the  one  on  which'  the 
assailants  are  unprotected  by  the  shield, 
according  to  the  rules  of  fortification  en- 
joined by  Vetruvius. 

Not  far  above  the  gateway  stands  the 
Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  an  octangular 
building,  of  which  Repetti  says  that  al- 
thou£;h  no  notice  of  it  exists  anterior  to 
989,  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  dates  from  a 
far  earlier  period.  San  Giovanni  was 
probably  lower  than  now,  and  had  no 
cupola,  for  in  November,  1427,  the  magis- 
trates of  Volterra  invited  Pippo,  Ser  Bru- 
nelleschi,  to  come  and  consult  about  the 
covering  of  the  baptistery,  promising  to 
satisfy  all  his  demands.  The  old  font  is 
to  the  right  of  the  high  altar,  and  in  a  niche 
to  the  left  is  a  priceless  work  of  art  which 
has  been  set  up  here  recently,  and  thus 
saved  from  destruction  —  part  of  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  surmounted  by  a 
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ciborium,  which  was  removed  in  1590  to 
aa  outhouse  as  "  not  matching  the  restora- 
tions." Unfortunately  the  crowning  figure 
has  disappeared;  the  infant  Christ  is  of 
modern  work.  The  delicate  chisel  of 
Mi  no  da  Fiesole  never  carved  anything 
more  beautiful  or  more  devout  than  the 
adoring  angels  at  the  four  doors  of  the 
tabernacle,  at  whose  foot  are  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charitv. 

Facing  the  baptistery  is  the  cathedral, 
where  the  clergy  swore  fealty  to  Charle- 
magne in  800,  wnen  he  visited  the  city  in 
the  month  of  February  of  that  year.  Tra- 
dition says  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
pope  Siricius  and  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  in  390;  but  being  a  small,  square 
structure,  inadequate  for  the  congregatiod, 
Niccolo  Pisano  in  1254  was  chosen  by 
acclamation  as  the  architect,  and  enlarged 
it  into  its  present  form  of  a  Latin  cross. 
He  also  built  the  principal  door,  and  the 
rose-window  above.  In  1580  the  bishop 
Serguido,  with  the  help  of  Ferdinando  dei 
Medici,  erected  the  splendid  wooden  ceil- 
ing, gorgeous  with  gildine  and  enormous 
busts  of  saints ;  over  the  high  altar  is  the 
Virgin,  a  fine  piece  of  carving.  It  was 
then  that  the  old  altars  were  removed; 
fortunately  they  did  not  also  improve  away 
the  curious  old  pulpit  on  four  columns 
which  rest  on  quaint  monsters,  or  the 
beautiful  marble  candlesticks  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar. 

Janet  Ross. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE 
GREAT  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

BY  GEORGIANA,  DOWAGER  LADY  DE  ROS. 

II. 

The  following  narratives  and  anecdotes 
were  told  me  on  various  occasions  by  the 
duke,  and  taken  down  by  me  at  the  time  ; 
some  of  them  are  of  historical  value,  and 
all  appear  to  me  interesting  as  having 
come  from  his  lips. 

THE    duke's     ACCOUNT     OF     THE    CATO 
STREET  CONSPIRACY. 

Strathfieldsayej  November  2,  1838.  — 
The  duke  told  us  about  Thistlewood's  at- 
tempt to  murder  the  ministers.  The  first 
intimation  of  a  conspiracy  was  received 
some  months  before  the  Cato  Street  attack 
from  a  young  sculptor  employed  at  Wind- 
sor, who,  it  seems,  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  affair,  but  on  finding  it  extended  to 
the  massacre  of  the  ministers,  was  seized 
with  compunction,  and  gave  information  to 
Lord  Sidmouth.  Little  attention  was  paid 
by  him  to  this  man's  story,  nor  did  he  pay 
much  more  to  the  intelligence  brought  to 
him  by  a  person  who  was  a  kind  of  fore- 
man to  a  set  of  Irish  bricklayers,  most  of 
them  living  in  Gee's  Court,  Oxford  Street, 
and  who  stated  that  he  heard  among  his 
men  some  conversation  which  convmced 
him  they  had  been  tampered  with  to  en- 
gage themselves  in  some  desperate  plan 
for  a  general  riot  and  plunder,  though  he 
could  not  arrive  at  any  particulars. 

On  occasion  of  a  grand  ball  given  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  Portland  Place,  to 
the  prince  regent,  about  a  month  before, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Cabinet  at  Lord  Westmoreland's 
when  he  received  a  note  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  saying  that  he  was  informed 
that  a  crowd  of  very  desperate  persons 
had  collected  round  his  house,  and  beg* 
ging  him  (he  was  the  gold  stick  as  colonel 
of  the  Blues)  to  give  orders  for  the  attend- 
ance of  militarv.  He  handed  the  note  to 
Lord  Sidmoutn,  and  orders  were  directly 
despatched  to  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  then 
in  the  old  cavalry  barracks  in  King  Street, 
Portman  Square,  to  send  off  instantly  a 
troop  to  Portland  Place.  The  order  was 
promptly  obeyed,  the  soldiers  going  off  as 
fast  as  they  could  mount,  some  in  one 
dress  and  some  in  another.  And  it  ap- 
peared afterwards  that  ten  minutes'  delay 
might  have  had  serious  results,  for  This- 
tlewood  and  others  of  the  Cato  Street 
gang  were  on  the  point  of  attempting  to 
force  their  way  into  the  house.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that,  being  a  full- 
dress  ball,  all  the  officers  and  others  in 
uniform  were  armed  with  their  swords, 
and,  if  not  surprised  at  first,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  able  to  make  much  re- 
sistance. 

The  third  and  most  explicit  piece  of 
information  about  the^Cato  Street  affair 
was  as  follows :  Lord  Harrowby  was  rid- 
ing in  the  Park  when  a  man  came  up  to 
him  and  asked,  **  Are  you  one  of  the  min- 
isters ?  "  He  replied,  "  Yes."  "  Are  you 
Lord  Castlereagh  ?  "  "  No  ?  "  "  Can  you 
give  this  letter  to  him  which  conveys  in- 
formation of  a  dreadful  conspiracy  ?  " 
Lord  Harrowby  took  the  letter,  making 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  man  in  a  more 
retired  spot. 

So  little  was  thought  of  this  that  when 
Lord  Harrowby  brought  the  letter  to  the 
Council,  where  he  was  then  going,  and 
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which  sat  at  Carlton  House,  do  one  of  the 
ministers  would  open  it  till  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  came,  whom,  however,  they  sent  for 
from  his  house  in  St.  Jameses  Square. 
As  soon  as  he  had  read  and  told  them  its 
contents,  there  was  much  agitation  and 
debate  as  to  how  they  should  proceed. 

The  duke  recommended  that  the  attack 
of  the  conspirators  should  not  be  pre- 
vented, but  that  the  Cabinet  dinner  should 
take  place,  as  if  nothing  had  been  known, 
at  Lord  Harrowby's,  and  thus,  by  a  con- 
certed arrangement,  the  whole  of  the  gang 
should  be  captured.    Had  the  rest  agreed, 
his  plan  was  this.    A  piquet  of  the  Guards 
in  Port  man  Street  barracks  was  to  be 
warned  for  duty  of  some  nature  not  to 
excite  suspicion;  a  couple  of  officers,  in 
plain  clothes  and  well  mounted,  were  to 
ride  about  the  neighborhood  of  Grosvenor 
Square  as  if  returning  from  the  Park,  and 
the   moment    they    perceived    the    gang 
assembling,  were  to  slip  away,  and,  gallop- 
ing to  the  barracks,  bring  back  the  soldiers 
as  fast  as  they  could  run,  who,  on  entering 
the  square,  were  to  divide  in  two  bodies, 
and  surround  the  whole  of  the  south  side 
of  the  square  by  one  party  detaching  men 
round  by  Audley  Street,  and  the  others 
meeting  them  by  Charles  Street.    As  to 
the    arrangements  in    Lord   Harrowby's 
house  each  minister  was  to  bring  a  pair 
of  pistols  in  his  official  box,  and  also  a 
servant  on  whom  he  could  depend;  they 
usually  brought  servants  at  Cabinet  din- 
ners to  assist  in  waiting;  the  dinner  was 
to  be  up-stairs,  but  the  dining-room  below 
lighted  and  prepared  as  usual  in  order  to 
deceive  the  conspirators  ;  the  hall  was  to 
be  barricaded  with  heavy  furniture,  and 
the  stairs  sdso  secured  by  impediments, 
by  which  means,  before  an  entrance  could 
be  effected,  the  troops  would  be  upon 
them  in  the  very  act,  and  scarce  a  man 
.could  have  escaped. 

I  may  here  add  my  own  recollections  of 
that  day.  I  was  living  with  my  uncle. 
Lord  Bathurst,  one  of  the  Cabinet  minis- 
ters, and  he  had  said  he  was  going  to  a 
Cabinet  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's.  He 
appeared  dressed  for  dinner,  and  the  car- 
riage was  announced  and  remained  some 
time  at  the  door.  At  last  Lady  Bathurst 
remarked  that  he  would  be  late.  On 
which  he  said  he  would  not  go  at  all,  and 
dined  at  home.  Lady  G.  Bathurst  went 
to  a  party  that  evening,  and  came  home 
full  of  the  whole  story.  The  ministers 
had  agreed  to  allow  their  carriages  to  be 
seen  at  their  doors,  as  if  they  were  going 
to  Lord  Harrowby's. 


THE  duke's  ride  FROM  THE  MINT. 

IValmer  Castle,  September  15,  1842.— 
The  duke  told  us  that  when  he  went,  on  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  of  June,  1832,  to  give 
a  sitting  to  Pistucci  at  the  Mint,  he  ob- 
served a  great  many  odd-looking  people 
about,  who  showed  marks  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. By  the  time  he  came  awav  an  im- 
mense mob  had  assembled.  Ballantyne, 
the  magistrate,  came  to  him  and  ofiEered 
his  services,  but  the  duke  said,  "You  can 
do  nothing.  The  only  thing  you  can  help 
me  in  is  to  tell  me  exactly  the  road  I  am 
to  take  to  get  to  Lincoln's  Inn ;  for  the 
great  danger  would  be  in  my  missing  ray 
way  and  having  to  turn  back  on  the  mob. ' 
Accordingly,  he  started,  and  the  mob  kept 
following  and  increasing.  A  gentleman, 
driving  a  Tilbury,  put  himself  exactly  be- 
hind him,  which  was  a  great  protection  to 
him,  and  he  regrets  he  never  could  find 
out  who  he  was.  Two  old  discharged 
soldiers  came  and  ofiEered  their  services, 
and  he  placed  them  on  each  side  of  his 
horse,  and  whenever  they  were  obliged  to 
stop,  he  ordered  them  to  face  outwards 
with  their  backs  to  his  legs,  as  he  had  a 
horror  of  the  mob  running  in  before  him 
and  tilting  him  ofiE  his  norse.  In  this 
manner  they  got  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  was  joined  by  numbers  of  lawyers, 
who  escorted  him  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  and  the  procession  had  then  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  triumph,  ladies  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  at  the  windows,  and  gentle- 
men at  their  doors  inviting  the  duke  to 
come  in ;  but  that,  he  said,  "  I  would  not 
do;  it  was  easy  enough  to  go  in,  but  how 
was  I  to  get  out,  there  was  the  difficulty; 
like  people  getting  into  a  scrape,  easy 
enough  to  do  that,  but  not  so  easy  to  get 
out  of  it." 

When  the  duke  reached  Stable  Yard  and 
got  into  the  Park,  he  desired  the  gate- 
keeper to  shut  the  gates,  which  he  did,  but 
the  mob  rushed  through  a  passage  near 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  house,  and 
across  the  Green  Park,  and  received  him 
with  execrations  at  Apsley  House  gate. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  streets  were  per- 
fectly dry  and  there  were  no  loose  stones 
about,  so  that  they  could  not  pelt  him. 
He  said  he  saw  a  coal- wagon  come  by 
with  some  anxiety. 

the  duke's  account  of  the  attempt 
on  his  life  by  cantillon  in  paris 

IN    1818. 

The  duke  had  received  a  great  roaov 
intimations  that  he  was  to  be  assassinated, 
and  therefore  did  not  go  to  any  public 
f^tes.     Once  it  had  been  arranged  that  his 
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life  should  be  taken  at  a  6al  masquJm^tn  iol.  pitt. 
they  ejtpected  him,  but  he  did  not  go.  Mr.  Pitt  was  remarkable  for  never  ao- 
The  next  day,  February  nth,  i8l8,  he  sweriog any  letter,  and  generally  for  writ- 
bad  a  dinner-party,  atier  which  he  went  to  i^g  ^  seldom  and  as  little  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Craufurd's  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  Lord  GrenviUe,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
his  return,  just  as  his  carnage  was  turning  extremely  pnnctual  in  answering  letters. 
iQto  his  own  parte  cochire,  a  shot  was  and  a  good  correspondenL  After  some 
fired.  The  duke  thought  that  the  coach-  great  political  event,  Lord  Grenviile  wrote 
man  m  driving  full  gallop,  as  he  did,  had  ^  detailed  account  of  it  to  Lord  Wellesley 
knocked  down  the  sentry,  and  that  the  ^j  Calcutta,  with  many  private  details 
latter  s  piece  had  gone  off,  and  so  began  kn(,„n  only  in  the  Cabinet,  prefacing  his 
reproaching  the  coachman,  who  then  told  letter  with  the  observation  that,  knowing 
bun  that  a  man  had  fired  at  him,  which  Mr.  Pitt's  bad  practice  of  not  writing,  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  coachman  s  dashing  thought  it  proper  to  let  Lord  Wellesley 
into  the  gateway.  By  thus  rushing  in  the  i^\\„  \^<^^  ,he  transaction.  As  ill-luck 
coachman  certainljr  saved  the  duke  9  hfe,  wouij  have  it,  the  ship  which  was  convey- 
for  the  shot  was  aimed  exactly  at  the  cor-  jng  this  letter  was  captured  in  the  Chan- 
nerot  the  carnage  where  the  duke  sat,  neT  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  lettcr- 
and  It  neither  touched  the  carnage  nor  the  bag  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
footmen.  The  nestday  the  commissioner  govcrcment.  Lord  GrenviUe's  letter  was 
of  police  arnved  early  to  examine  the  aer-  fmrnediately  published  in  the  Moniteur, 
vants  and  make  enqumes,  etc.  The  duke  ^hich  fact  soon  coming  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
went  out.  On  his  return  he  slill  found  knowledge,  be  dryly  observed  that  "he 
the  commissioner  there,  and  on  asking  if  hoped  Lord  GrenviUe  would  not  be  in  a 
be  had  taken  the  depositions  of  thecoach-  hurry  to  call  his  practice  of  not  writing 
man  the  man  replied,  "  Non,  milord,  je  letters  so  very  bad  a  one."  The  duke, 
cherchetoujourslaballel  The  duke  en-  ulking  of  Mr.  PittfDecember  i;,  1839)  at 
deavored  to  persuade  him  that  the  assassin  s tratbdeld say e,  said  that  the  fault  of  his 
was  not  likely  to  have  nsked  bis  life  by  character  was  being  too  sanguine,  that  he 
firing  at  him  without  having  had  a  ball  to  conceived  a  project  and  then  imagined  it 
kill  him  with.  „as  done,  and  did  not  enter  enough  into 

Two  of  the  duke's  servants  were  walk-  ,|,e  detaib. 
iog  that  evening  down  the  street  and  met 

a  man  running  very  fast,  which  evidently  f  SPAIN. 

must  have  been  the  assassin,  Cantillon.  The   duke    told    us    that   among    his 

He  was  taken  and  tried,  but  acquitted.  A.D.C.'s,  when  be  went  to  Spain,  there 

was  a  blunt  captain,  who  knew  nothing  of 

NAPOLEON.  the  rifinemtnti  of  life,  and  who  remon- 

ThE  duke  said, —  strated  at  all  their  luggage,  and  begged  to 

"After  the  retreat  of  Buonaparte  from  know  what  each  box  containedT^  The 
Leipsic,  he  never  in  fact  had  any  hope  of  other  A.D.C.*s  had  each  their  box  of  black- 
getting  over  bis  bad  fortune.  ing,  and  another  for  boot-trees.     "  Boot- 

"M0I6,  then  minister  of  war,  told  me  trees!"  said  the  captain,  "you  may  call 
that  shortly  after  Napoleon's  return  at  'em  what  you  like,  but  I  see  plainly  they 
that  time  to  Paris,  he  was  playing  at  bil-  are  luoodeit  legs/  what  a  desperate  set  of 
tiards  with  him  when  he  became  thought-  fellows  you  must  bel"  —  imagining  they 
ful,  and  laying  down  bis  cue,  began  talking  all  meant  to  lose  their  legs, 
to  him  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  reviv- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  nation  sufficiently  to  sayings  of  tau,etrand. 
expel  the  northern  powers.  Had  these  iVilmer  Castle,  October  10,  1838. — 
reverses,  he  said,  occurred  in  the  first  The  duke  said:  "When  Buonaparte  died, 
days  of  the  republic,  there  would  have  I  was  at  old  Crawford's  in  Paris,  and 
been  a  freshness  of  spirit  that  might  have  everybody  came  in  full  of  it.  Some  ex- 
saved  the  game,  but  that  spirit  was  now  claimed,  'Quel  ^v^nementl'  Talleyrand, 
worn  out  and  never  could  3o;ain  be  ex-  who  was  present  said, '  Non,  c^  -.'..r*  .,i.,o 
pected  to  revive.  Yet  with  this  depress-  un  tfvf nement,  ce  n' 
log  conviction  upon  his  mind,  he  went  nouveile.'" 
through  his  wonderful  campaign  of  Cham-  A  man  who  squinted  very  much  asked 
pagne,  with  an  activity  perhaps  unpar-  Talleyrand,  "Comment  vont  les  affaires  i 
alleled  in  his  former  wars."  The  duke's  present?"  Talleyrand  looked  at  him  a 
invariable  comment  on  Napoleon  was,  moment  and  answered,  "Comme  voms 
**  He  was  not  a  gentleman."  voyei," 
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S.  Saye,  December  14,  1839.  —  The  em- 
peror Paul,  meeting  an  Englishman  one 
day  in  St.  Petersburgh,  who  did  not  take 
off  his  bat  to  him,  enquired  the  reason, 
and  on  bein|^  told  that  he  was  short- 
sighted, he  issued  a  decree  which  the 
duke  saw,  ordering  the  Englishman  to 
wear  spectacles  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Strathfieldsayey  March,  1845.  —  The 
duke  told  us  a  story  of  Madame  de  StaSl, 
to  show  the  importance  of  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

She  was  extremely  desirous  that  Mon- 
sieur Benjamin  Constant  should  have 
some  good  place,  and  she  applied  to  M. 
Blacas  to  make  him  conseiller  d  itaU 

"Non,  cela  est  impossible,'*  was  the 
reply. 

**  £h  bien,  alors  faites-le  ministre  d'etat." 

"  Non,  cela  ne  se  pent  pas." 

"  Alors  faites-le  huissier." 

"  Non,  je  ne  peux  pas." 

*•  Eh  bien  done  —  priez-le  k  dtner."  And 
even  that  was  refused  1 

LAVALETTE'S  escape    and    sir    ROBERT 

WILSON. 

Walmer  CastUy  September  12,  1840. — 
The  duke,  in  speaking  of  Lavalette's  es- 
cape from  Paris  in  181 5,  told  us  that 
"  Sir  R.  Wilson  boasted  to  several  Rus- 
sian ladies  of  having  assisted  in  it,  and  he 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  G detail- 
ing the  whole  afiEair,  which  letter  he  gave 
to  his  laquais  de  place  to  put  into  the 
post,  not  liking  to  send  it  by  the  military 
or  the  ambassador's  bag.  The  laquais 
de  place  was  a  spy,  and  instantly  carried 
it  to  the  Des  Cases  (the  sous-prefect  of 
police),  who  brought  me  information  of  it. 
A  day  or  two  after  Sir  Robert  was  shut 
up  in  the  Conciergerie,  a  letter  arrived  for 
him  in  the  English  bag.  I  ^ave  it  to  Sco- 
vell  (Sir  George),  who  found  out  from  the 
arms  on  the  seal  that  it  was  from  Lord 

G ;  so  1  thought  it  better  to  send  it 

back  to  him  and  to  tell  him  that  Sir  R. 
was  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  if  I  had  sent 
it  there  it  would  have  been  opened  by  the 
French  government.  The  first  suspicion 
was  aroused  by  Sir  R.  Wilson  and  Hutch- 
inson sending  an  order  to  a  French  tailor 
for  an  Enjsjlisn  general's  uniform,  and  the 
tailor,  seeing  that  the  proper  snips  were 
not  made  in  the  measurement  suspected 
all  was  not  right,  and  informed  the  po- 
ice. ' 

THE  DUKE  ON   MR.  FOX. 

**  He  was  a  very  silent  man  in  company. 
I  remember  a  story  Arbuthnot  told  me  of 


him  ;  when  he  was  either  at  Houghton  or 
Holkham,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  house,  killed  a  number  of  ben  pheas- 
ants. He  carried  them  home  himself,  but 
he  did  not  dare  show  them,  so  he  secreted 
them  behind  his  bed,  and  they  were  only 
discovered  when  he  left  the  house." 

A  respectable  man. 

"  People  are  so  fond,"  said  the  duke, 
*'  of  talking  of  a  *  respectable  man.'  The 
waiter  at  the  Salon,  when  pressed  on  a 
duel  inquest,  admitted  that  it  meant  a 
'man  in  good  clothes.'  Lord  Liverpool 
used  to  talk  of  '  respectable  men,'  and 
when  I  pressed  him  as  to  what  that  ex- 
actly meant,  I  never  could  get  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  I  own  my  object  was 
to  bring  him  to  the  same  admission  as  this 
waiter  —  that  it  meant  a  *man  in  good 
clothes.' " 

After  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  returned 
from  India,  he  was  one  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  sitting  between  Sir  J.  Shel- 
ley and  some  other  great  sporting  man, 
and  heard  them  talking  repeatedly  of 
their  **  books,"  which  aroused  his  curios- 
ity, and  to  their  infinite  amusement  he 
asked  *^^what  books  they  were  talking 
of?"  ^ 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

"  During  all  my  experience,"  said  the 
duke,  **of  the  leaders  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary in  Spain,  I  never  met  with  a  Span- 
iard of  a  superior  education,  nor  indeed  do 
I  believe  there  has  been  anything  like  a 
good  education  in  that  country  since  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  it ;  they  not 
only  looked  to  the  instruction  of  youtn,  but 
they  took  care  to  bring  their  pupils  up  in 
the  habits  of  gentlemen.  As  to  military 
education,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best 
education  for  an  officer  is  whatever  may 
be  considered  the  fittest  education  for  a 
gentleman,  whether  in  England  or  else- 
where. Let  that  be  the  foundation,  and  it 
is  easy  to  add  such  technical  science  as 
may  be  necessary  for  an  officer." 

espionage. 

Talking  of  the  system  of  espionage 
abroad,  the  duke  told  us  the  following 
story  of  himself  to  show  how  stories  are 
fabricated  and  circulated.  When  he  was 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  several  of 
the  foreign  ministers  called  one  day  to 
enquire  after  his  health.  He  assured  them 
he  had  not  been  ill.  One  of  them  said, 
**  that  was  very  strange,  for  he  had  heard 
the  duke  was  ill  with  a  severe  cold,  and 
had  kept  his  head  for  a  whole  day  under 
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the  bed-clothes!'*  The  duke  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  how  this  story  had  got 
about  until  General  Alava  told  him  that  he 
had  been  one  morning  to  Apsley  House, 
and,  on  hearing  the  duke  was  not  out  of 
his  room,  he  went  down-stairs  to  have  a 
gossip  with  Mrs.  Cross,  the  housekeeper, 
who  told  him  she  was  afraid  the  duke  was 
not  well,  as  the  housemaid  said,  when  she 
lighted  the  fire  he  was  sleeping  with  his 
head  under  the  bed-clothes. 

General  Tchernicheff  was  very  fond  of 
recounting  his  exploits  at  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  and  his  wife  having  heard  them 
often,  used  to  say  to  him,  "  £h  bien,  don- 
nez-nous  votre  (Jhalons,  et  puis  —  taisez- 
vous  1 " 

Bonaparte  said  one  day  to  Mile.  Con- 
dorsay,  "  Je  d^teste  les  femmes  d'esprit !  " 
She  answered,  "  Pourtant,  puis  qu'on  leur 
fait  rhonneur  de  leur  couper  la  tete,  il  faut 
bien  qu'elles  aient  assez  d'esprit  pour  sa- 
voir  pourquoV^ 

At  the  time  of  a  riot  in  St.  James's 
Square,  when  Lord  Bristol's  windows 
were  broken,  Betty,  the  housemaid,  met  a 
friend,  who  said  to  her,  *♦  We've  had  such 
fun ;  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us." 
Betty  replied,  "/'m  all  for  the  duke  I "  to 
which  the  other  answered, "  Pm  all  for  the 
king ! " 

The  duke  said  General  Alaon  described 
bis  wife  as  "  excellente  femme,  mais  fort 
ennuyeuse ! " 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861,  the  great- 
est poetess  of  England  —  and  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say  —  of  the  world. 

To  Mrs.  Browning  poetry  was,  to  quote 
from  one  of  her  own  letters,  **  as  serious 
as  life  itself;"  and  she  adds,  in  words 
which  may  put  to  shame  the  poets  who, 
like  Pope,  regard  their  art  as  an  idle  trade, 
**I  never  mistook  pleasure  for  the  final 
cause  of  poetry,  nor  leisure  for  the  hour 
of  the  poet."  This  devotion,  not  to  poetry 
alone,  but  to  ancient  and  modem  literature, 
was  combined  with  the  most  thorough 
womanliness.  Gentleness  and  sweetness, 
a  warmth  of  heart  and  a  fulness  of  sympa- 
thy, were  the  characteristics  that  charmed 
Mrs.  Browning's  friends ;  and  not  all  their 
pride  in  the  poet  was  equal  to  the  pride 
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and  love  they  felt  for  this  singularly  at- 
tractive woman. 

More  than  twenty-seven  years  have 
gone  by  since  Mrs.  Browning  died,  and 
time  has  not  lessened  her  fame;  yet  no 
biography  worthy  of  the  name  has  told 
the  stor]^  of  her  life.  Mr.  Browning  prob- 
ably shrinks  from  throwing  the  full  lieht 
of  day  on  a  woman  who,  thoueh  she  be- 
longs to  England  as  a  poet,  belongs  to 
him  by  a  far  closer  and  dearer  relation- 
ship. The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such 
a  revelation ;  but  when  it  does  come,  and 
the  life  can  be  written  with  an  ample  use 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  correspondence,  the 
volume  cannot  fail  to  be  dear  to  all  who 
have  fed  upon  her  noble  poetry,  and  gained 
from  it  strength  and  jov. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram,  by 
help  acGuired  from  various  sources,  has 
compiled  a  brief  critical  biography,  and 
the  little  volume  may  serve  as  an  excuse 
—  if,  indeed,  an  excuse  be  needed  —  for 
once  more  bringing  our  readers  into  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  En- 
glishwomen.* 

It  is  not  certain  where  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett was  born,  and  the  date  of  her  birth 
has  also  been  disputed ;  but  Mr.  Ingram's 
researches  make  it  highly  probable  that 
she  was  born  in  London  on  the  4th  March, 
1809.  The  child's  earliest  years  were 
spent  at  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire, a  lovely  spot  within  sight  of 
the  Malvern  Hills.    There  the  young  girl 

fained  that  love  of  nature  which  lived  in 
er  memory  and  heart  through  long  years 
of  pain  and  weakness ;  there  she  learnt  to 
know  the  beauty  of  that  English  scenery 
which  she  describes  with  such  exquisite 
felicity  in  "Aurora  Leigh:" — 

Hills,  vales,  woods,  melted  in  a  silver  mist ; 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hills. 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And   cottage   chimneys    smoking  from   the 

W00&, 
And  cottage  gardens  smelling  everywhere, 
Confused  with  smell  of  orchards.     **  See  I  "  I 

said; 
**  And  see  1  is  God  not  with  us  on  the  earth  ?  *^ 

And  ankle-deep  in  English  grass  I  leaped. 
And  clapped  my  hands  and  called  all  very 
fair. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  may  be  said  to  have 
lisped  in  numbers.  She  wrote  verses  be- 
fore she  was  eight,  and  produced  an  epic 
at  eleven,  of  which  her  father,  more  proud 
than  wise,  had  fifty  copies  printed.    One 

*  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.    By  J.  H.  Ingram. 
Allen  &  Co. 
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of  a  large  famil)*,  the  girl  found  a  special 
friend  and  companion  in  her  brother  Ed- 
ward, who  gave  her  the  pet  name  "  when 
names  acquired  baptismally  were  hard  to 
utter." 

Those  were  happy  days,  and  as  studious 
as  they  were  happy,  for  the  precocious 
girl  plunged  into  ancient  and  modern  lit- 
erature when  still  a  child  in  age,  and,  as 
she  said  afterwards,  **  gathered  visions 
from  Plato  and  the  dramatists,  and  ate 
and  drank  Greek,  and  made  my  head  ache 
with  it."  She  read,  it  seems,  every  book 
she  could  find,  and  this  passion  continued 
with  her  through  life.  Writing  at  a  later 
period  to  a  friend,  she  says  that  she  had 
read  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  through, 
and  was  never  stopped  by  the  Chaldean  ; 
that  she  had  also  read  the  Greek  poets 
and  Plato  *' right  through  from  end  to 
end ; "  that  she  had  also  passed  throus;b 
the  flood  of  all  possible  and  impossible 
romances.  And  then  she  adds :  "  Do  I 
boast  of  my  omnivorousness  of  reading, 
even  apart  from  the  romances  ?  Certainly 
not  —  never  except  in  joke.  I  should  be 
wiser,  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had  not  read 
half  as  much  —  should  have  had  stronger 
and  better-exercised  faculties,  and  should 
stand  higher  in  my  own  appreciation." 

When  about  fifteen  —  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  an  accident  —  Elizabeth  Barrett  be- 
came an  invalid,  and  reading  and  study 
were  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  her 
happiness.  And  now  one  sorrow  followed 
another.  In  1828  her  mother  died  ;  and, 
not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Barrett's  fortune 
being  ereatly  reduced,  the  family  left  the 
happy  home  at  Hope  End,  and  lived  for 
two  years  at  Sidmouth.  At  this  time 
Elizabeth  published  a  version  of  the 
"  Prometheus  Bound,"  which  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  a  far  better  translation ; 
but  the  volume  contained  also  some  short 
original  poems,  which  proved  her  rightful 
claim  to  the  title  of  poet.  From  Sidmouth 
Mr.  Barrett  removed  to  London,  a  change 
not  a  little  hurtful  to  the  delicate  invalid. 
On  one  account  it  was  an  advantage,  for 
Elizabeth  was  able  to  enlarge  her  circle 
of  friends.  Among  these  was  John  Ken- 
yon,  a  distant  relative  and  a  man  of  wealth, 
who  "devoted  his  time  to  entertaining  and 
being  entertained  by  the  makers  of  pic- 
tures and  poems,"  and  who,  according  to 
Crabb  Robinson,  delighted  in  seeing  lit- 
erary notabilities  at  his  table,  and  was 
popularly  styled  the  "  feeder  of  lions."  It 
was  through  him  that  the  poet  became 
acquainted  with  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
whose  summer  brightness  of  countenance 
gladdened  every  one  who  saw  it.    This 
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lady  was  destined  to  prove  one  of  her 
warmest  friends,  and  was  at  once  charmed 
by  the  "delightful  young  creature,  shy 
and  timid  and  modest."  Miss  Mitford^ 
description  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  the  joy 
of  her  youth  and  fame  is  not  altogether 
that  of  an  invalid.  She  pictures  her  as 
**  a  slight  eirlish  figure,  very  delicate,  with 
exquisite  nands  and  feet,  a  round  face, 
with  a  most  noble  forehead,  a  large  mouth 
beautifully  formed  and  full  of  expression, 
lips  like  parted  coral,  teeth  large,  regular, 
and  glittering  with  healthy  whiteness, 
large,  dark  eyes,  with  such  eyelashes  rest- 
ing on  the  cheek  when  cast  down,  when 
turned  upwards  touching  the  flexible  and 
expressive  eyebrow,  a  dark  complexion, 
literally  as  bright  as  the  dark  china  rose, 
a  profusion  of  silky,  dark  curls,  and  a  look 
of  youth  and  of  modesty  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pressed. This,  added  to  the  very  simple 
but  graceful  and  costly  dress  by  which  all 
the  family  are  distinguished,  is  an  exact 
portrait  of  her." 

The  look  of  health  which  Miss  Mitford 
appears  to  have  seen  in  Elizabeth  Barrett^s 
face  did  not  last,  for  erelone  her  lungs 
became  seriously  affected,  and  she  writes 
to  her  new  friend  that  her  strength  flags  a 
good  deal,  and  the  cough  very  little.  Day 
by  day  the  mind  seemed  to  grow  brighter 
—  for  some  of  her  loveliest  poems  were 
written  about  this  time  —  and  the  body 
weaker.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  a  year 
signalized  by  the  publication  of  "The 
Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,"  Elizabeth 
Barrett's  health  became  so  bad  that  she 
was  removed  to  Torquay.  For  a  time 
she  rallied,  and  then  again  the  utmost 
weakness  prevailed.  Writing  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  Miss  Mitford  relates  that 
since  the  previous  October  she  had  not 
been  dressed,  and  for  the  last  month  had 
never  been  taken  out  of  bed  to  have  it 
made.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Ingram  observes,  her 
mental  powers  retained  all  their  vigor,  and 
she  still  contrived  to  keep  in  touch,  either 
by  reading  or  conversation,  with  the  outer 
world.  The  little  strength  that  remained 
to  this  gifted  poet  was  about  to  be  fearfully 
tried. 

It  is  unnecessarv  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  an  oft-tola  tragedy.  Enough  to 
say  that  her  favorite  brother  Edward,  hav- 
ing left  her  for  a  sail,  was  drowned  with 
his  companions. 

"  For  months  Elizabeth  Barrett  hov- 
ered between  life  and  death.  *  I  being 
weak,*  as  she  said,  *  was  struck  down  as 
by  a  bodily  blow  in  a  moment  without 
having  time  for  tears.'  Everything  that 
love  and  wealth  could  do  for  her  was  done, 
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and  time  and  nature  both  soothed  and 
strengthened  her  in  her  affliction.  Some 
slight  reflex  of  her  feelings  may  be  gained 
from  a  perusal  of  her  poem,  '  De  Pro- 
fundis/  published  only  after  death  had 
claimed  her  also.  The  earlier  stanzas  ex- 
press the  depth  of  her  despair  when  she 
was  first  enabled  to  comprehend  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  loss.  After  the  full  heart 
has  given  vent  to  its  wild,  passionate  cry 
of  utter  hopelessness,  a  ray  of  light  breaks 
in,  the  consolation  of  religion  is  sought 
and  found;  and  the  weary  heart,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  is 
soothed  to  rest  by  faith  in  divine  good- 
ness." 

With  the  first  feeling  of  improvement 
came  a  wish  to  escape  from  the  painful 
voice  of  the  sea,  and  to  return  to  London. 
**  I  am  longing  to  go,"  she  wrote,  "but  I 
can*t  be  lifted  even  to  the  sofa  without 
fainting.  And  my  physician  shakes  his 
head  or  changes  the  conversation,  which 
is  worse,  whenever  London  is  mentioned. 
But  I  do  grow  stronger;  and,  if  it  be- 
comes possible,  I  shall  go  —  will  go! 
That  sounds  better,  doesirt  it  ?  Putting 
it  o£E  to  another  summer  is  like  a  '  never.'  *^ 
And  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1841 
she  was  conveyed  by  easy  stages  to  her 
father*s  house  in  Wimpole  Street. 

Then  by  degrees  a  slight  improvement 
in  health  cheered  her  friends,  and  in  the 
following  February  we  read  that  Miss 
Barrett  was  able  to  walk  from  the  bed  to 
the  sofa.  Through  this  long  period  of 
prostration  it  is  remarkable  how  little  she 
dwells  on  her  complaints,  and,  still  more, 
what  a  freshness  of  life  appears  in  her  let- 
ters, which  were  written  as  she  lay  upon 
her  back.  She  read  immensely ;  and  her 
poetry,  except  perhaps  for  an  occasional 
plaintiveness,  bears  no  sign  of  her  weak 
physical  condition.  Cut  off  from  the  so- 
ciety  of  men  and  women,  and  living  in  a 
**  large,  darkened  chamber,"  she  turned  to 
her  books,  and,  most  of  all,  to  poetry,  with 
ever-growing  delight.  Some  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett's  finest  poems  were  written  about 
this  time,  "  The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  for 
example ;  yet,  with  a  noble  ambition,  she 
exclaims,  **Ah!  but  I  hope  to  do  some- 
thing yet,  better  than  the  past.  I  hope 
and  shall  struggle  to  it."  How  the  poet's 
days  were  spent  in  the  confinement  of  a 
London  house,  and  away  from  the  re- 
freshing influences  of  nature,  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

**  I  live  in  London,  to  be  sure ;  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  glory  of  it,  I  might  live  in  a 
desert,  so  profound  is  my  solitude  and  so 
complete   my  isolation  from  things  and 
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persons  without.  I  lie  all  day,  and  day 
after  day,  on  this  sofa,  and  my  windows 
do  not  even  look  into  the  street.  To 
abuse  myself  with  a  vain  deceit  of  rural 
life,  I  have  had  ivy  planted  in  a  box,  and 
it  has  flourished  and  spread  over  one  win- 
dow, and  strilces  aeainst  the  glass  with  a 
little  shake  from  the  thicker  leaves  when 
the  wind  blows  at  all  briskly.  Then  I 
think  of  forests  and  groves.  ...  It  is  my 
triumph  when  the  leaves  strike  the  win- 
dow-pane. And  this  is  not  to  sound  like 
a  lament.  Books  and  thoughts  and  dreams 
and  domestic  tenderness  can  and  ought  to 
leave  nobody  lamenting." 

In  1844,  while  still  lying  on  her  couch, 
Miss  Barrett  published  a  volume  which 
contains  much  of  her  maturest  work,  and 
some  poems  which,  like  the  "Drama  of 
Exile  with  which  the  book  opens,  are 
perhaps  more  ambitious  than  successful. 

The  signs  of  a  true  poet,  however,  are 
visible  on  every  page,  and  here  in  addition 
to  the  longer  poems,  written  in  a  great 
variety  of  verse,  she  showed  her  hand  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  as  a  writer  of 
sonnets.  Not  yet,  however,  or  not  till 
"love  took  up  the  harp"  did  she  prove 
her  title  to  rank  with  the  greatest  writers 
in  this  difficult  form  of  poetry. 

In  1845  Miss  Barrett,  after  "drinking 
life  at  the  sun  "  all  the  summer,  was  strong 
enough  to  travel,  and  there  was  a  talk  of 
taking  her  to  Italy  or  to  Madeira.  Noth- 
ing came  of  it,  however,  but,  in  spite  of 
London  fogs  and  cold,  her  strength  in- 
creased throughout  the  winter,  and  with 
the  next  summer  came  a  health-giving  joy 
as  exquisite  as  it  must  have  been  sudden 
and  unexpected.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Jameson,"  written  by 
her  niece.  It  appears  that  when  that  lady, 
who  was  about  to  revisit  Italy,  heard  that  it 
was  advisable  Miss  Barrett  should  spend 
a  winter  abroad,  she  kindly  offered  to  take 
charge  of  her.  The  otter  was  not  ac- 
cepted, but  the  poet  wrote,  "  Not  only  am 
I  grateful  to  you,  but  happy  to  be  grateful 
to  you.  First  I  was  drawn  to  you,  then  I 
was  and  am  bound  to  you;"  and  at  the 
moment  of  departure  another  note  was 
written  deploring  the  writer's  inability  to 
come  in  person  and  bid  her  friend  good- 
bye as  she  was  "forced  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  sofa  and  silence." 

Mrs.  Jameson's  astonishment  may  be 
imagined  when  shortly  after  reaching  Paris 
she  received  another  letter  "telling  her 
that  Robert  Browning  had  just  arrived 
from  London  en  route  for  Italy  with  his 
wife,  the  same  E.  B.  B.  who  had  so  re- 
cently taken  farewell  of  her." 
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"  I  have  here,"  she  writes,  "a  poet  and 
a  poetess  —  two  celebrities  who  have  run 
away  and  married  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  such  as  render 
imprudence  the  height  of  prudence.  Both 
excellent,  but  God  help  them  1  for  I  know 
not  how  the  two  poet  heads  and  poet 
hearts  will  get  on  through  this  prosaic 
world." 

And  now  for  a  few  prosaic  facts  with 
regard  to  this  poetical  story.  Miss  Bar- 
rett, though  personally  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Browning  until  a  short  time  before 
the  marriage,  greatly  admired  his  poetrv, 
and  had  corresponded  with  him.  At 
length  her  cousin  Kenyon  brought  them 
together,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
love  at  first  sight.  Miss  Barrett  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Her  youth  had 
therefore  long  past,  but  the  bloom  and 
golden  fruit  of  life  was  yet  to  come..  Un- 
fortunately her  father,  to  whom  she  had 
been  the  most  devoted  of  daughters,  op- 
posed a  union  which  promised,  as  one  of 
her  friends  said,  an  amount  of  happiness 
delightful  to  think  of.  How  far  the  oppo- 
sition was  unreasonable  from  a  parent's 
point  of  view,  how  far  it  was  due  to  his 
absorbing  love  for  a  favorite  daughter,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  On  the  12th  January, 
1846,  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  married  at 
the  Marylebone  parish;  church  to  Robert 
Browning,  the  *' gracious  singer  of  high 
poems,"  of  whose  love  she  herself  has 
sung  in  those  noble  "Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,"  which,  it  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say,  are  purely  English,  written 
with  the  fervor  of  a  woman's  heart  and  a 
poet's  imagination.  The  first,  and  per- 
haps finest,  of  the  series  shall  be  quoted, 
for  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  good 
verse  in  relieving  the  inevitable  monotony 
of  biographical  criticism  :  — 

I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for 

years, 
Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young ; 
And  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 
I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 
The    sweet,    sad    years,    the    melancholy 
years. 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.     Straightway,   I  was 
'ware. 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the 
hair; 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove, 
"Guess  now  who  holds  thee?"     "Death," 
I  said.     But  there. 
The  silver  answer  rang,  "Not  Death,  but 
Love." 
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For  a  time  the  married  lovers  stayed  at 
Pisa,  where  Mrs.  Browning  writes  of  be- 
ing well  and  happy,  adding  that  she  has 
not  left  her  vocation  to  the  rhyming  art  in 
order  to  marry.  From  Pisa  they  removed 
to  Florence,  and  at  the  old  p>alace  known 
as  Casa  Guidi  —  a  name  now  familiar  in 
our  poetical  vocabulary  —  she  spent,  with 
some  intervals  of  absence,  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

In  1849  her  only  child,  Robert  Barrett 
Browning,  was  born,  and  the  joy  of  moth- 
erhood filled  her  cup  to  the  brim.  How 
proud  she  was  of  her  "  own  young  Floren- 
tine!"  and  great  must  have  been  her 
delight  when,  in  1851,  she  carried  her 
"blue-eyed,  golden-haired  boy"  to  En- 
eland.  The  following  winter  appears  to 
have  been  spent  in  Paris,  where  for  the 
first  and  last  time  Mrs.  Browning  met 
George  Sand. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  the  poets  were 
again  in  England,  Italv  being  their  winter 
home.  For  that  fair  land  Mrs.  Browning 
felt  far  more  than  a  local  affection.  With 
Italian  patriotism  she  sympathized  warmly 
—  and  in  some  respects  blindly,  for  she 
regarded  the  third  Napoleon  with  admira- 
tion as  the  deliverer  of  the  country,  and, 
as  Mr.  In^m  observes,  all  that  he  did 
was  justihed  in  her  sight.  Strange  to 
say,  too,  Mrs.  Browning  believed  in  "  Spir- 
itualism "  and  spirit  rappings  —  the  super- 
stition of  an  age  that  prides  itself  on  its 
intellectual  freedom.  What  Mr.  Browning 
thought  of  this  strange  delusion  we  know 
from  his  vigorous  portrait  of  "Sludge  the 
Medium." 

And  now  Mrs.  Browning  published 
"Aurora  Leigh,"  which  she  regarded  as 
her  most  mature  work.  Although,  after  a 
foolish  custom  with  some  publishers,  it 
bears  the  date  of  1857  on  the  title-page,  it 
appeared  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
world  of  letters.  It  has  been  styled  "a 
novel  in  verse,"  and  so  far  as  that  title  is 
correct  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  is  defective  as  a 
poem.  But  in  reality  the  grossly  improb- 
able narrative  is  insignificant,  and  would 
be  uninteresting  were  it  not  for  the  splen- 
dor of  the  verse  which  when  the  poet  is  in 
her  highest  mood  sweeps  the  reader  along 
with  the  force  of  a  torrent.  The  rush  <rf 
burning  words  and  the  wealth  of  imagery 
are  such  that  criticism  becomes  impossi- 
ble. Then  again,  he  comes  upon  pages 
in  which  poetry  folds  her  wings  and  gives 
place  to  prose,  and,  for  the  truth  must  be 
told,  to  a  certain  taint  of  vulgarity,  and 
even,  though  no  doubt  quite  unintention- 
ally, of  irreverence.    Mrs.  Browning,  like 
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Charlotte  Bront^,  was  naturally  shv,  gen- 
tle, and  truly  feminine,  but  with  the  pen 
in  hand  she  is  bold,  and  expresses  her 
meaning  with  a  frankness  that  is  occasion- 
ally a  little  startling.  The  poem,  with  its 
defects  and  merits,  belongs  to  this  cen- 
tury, and  Barry  Cornwall  was  not  wrong 
in  sa^Mng  that  "  it  is  a  hundred  times  over 
the  finest  poem  ever  written  by  a  woman.'* 
Indeed,  this  is  but  faint  praise,  for  '*  Au- 
rora Leigh  "  has  passages  that  may  rank 
with  the  noblest  in  English  verse. 

The  first  six  books  were  finished  before 
Mrs.  Browning  showed  the  poem  to  her 
husband,  and  there  is  a  pretty  story  told 
of  the  temporary  loss  of  the  MS.,  which 
proves  that  the  mother^s  pride  was  stronger 
than  the  poet^s  ambition,  and  that,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  she  was  more  proud 
of  her  child  "than  of  twenty  Auroras." 
Taking  with  them  the  precious  manuscript 
the  Brownings  left  Italy  for  England,  and 
by  some  mischance  at  Marseilles  the  box 
containing  it  was  lost.  '*  In  this  same 
box,"  Mrs.  Ritchie  writes,  "were  also 
carefully  put  away  several  velvet  suits  and 
lace  collars,  in  which  the  little  son  was  to 
make  his  appearance  among  his  English 
relatives.  Mrs.  Browning's  chief  concern 
was  not  for  her  manuscripts,  but  for  the 
loss  of  her  little  boy's  wardrobe,  which 
had  been  devised  with  so  much  motherly 
care  and  pride.  Happily,  one  of  her 
brothers  was  at  Marseilles,  and  the  box 
was  discovered  stowed  away  in  some 
cellar  at  the  Customs  there." 

Our  brief  sketch  is  rapidly  carrying  us 
towards  the  close  of  Mrs.  Browning's  life  ; 
but  in  these  latter  years  there  was  so  much 
joy,  so  much  intellectual  activity,  that  one 
is  inclined  to  linger,  and  not  drop  the  cur- 
tai  n  too  hastily.  So  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
here  what  two  celebrated  Americans  said 
about  the  poet  at  this  period.  Mr.  Story 
the  sculptor  wrote :  "  To  those  who  loved 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  to  know  her  was  to 
love  her,  she  was  singularly  attractive. 
Hers  was  not  the  beauty  of  feature;  it 
was  the  loftier  beauty  of  expression.  Her 
slight  figure  seemed  hardly  large  enough 
to  contain  the  great  heart  that  beat  so 
fervently  within,  and  the  soul  that  ex- 
panded more  and  more  as  one  year  gave 
place  to  another.  It  was  Mrs.  Browning's 
face  upon  which  one  loved  to  gaze  —  that 
face  and  head  which  almost  lost  them- 
selves in  the  thick  curls  of  her  dark  brown 
hair.  Her  large  brown  eyes  were  beauti- 
ful, and  were  in  truth  the  windows  of  her 
soul.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Browning's  character  was 
well-nigh  perfect.  Patient  in  long-sufiEer- 
ing,  she  never  spoke  of  herself  except 
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when  the  subject  was  forced  upon  her  by 
others ;  and  then  with  no  complaint.  She 
was  ever  ready  to  accord  sympathy  to  all, 
takini^  an  earnest  interest  m  the  most  in- 
significant and  humble." 

And  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  writing  in  a 
fanciful  mood,  says :  — 

"  Mrs.  Browning  met  us  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  and  greeted  us  both 
kindly  —  a  pale,  small  person,  scarcely 
embodied  at  all,  at  any  rate,  only  substan- 
tial enough  to  put  forth  her  slender  fin- 
gers to  be  grasped,  and  to  speak  with  a 
shrill  yet  sweet  tenuity  of  voice.  Really, 
I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Browning  can  sup- 
pose that  he  has  an  earthly  wife  any  more 
than  an  earthly  child,  both  are  of  the  elfin 
race,  and  will  fly  away  from  him  some 
day  when  he  least  thinlcs  of  it.  She  is  a 
good  and  kind  fairy,  however,  and  sweetly 
disposed  towards  the  human  race,  although 
only  remotely  akin  to  it.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheek, 
how  bright  and  dark  her  face.  There  is 
not  another  such  figure  in  the  world,  and 
her  black  ringlets  drop  into  her  neck  and 
make  her  face  look  the  whiter  by  their 
sable  profusion." 

Here,  too,  is  a  slight  portrait  of  the 
"  wondrous  lady  "  from  Mrs.  Hawthorne's 
hand : — 

"  A  cloud  of  hair  falls  on  each  side  her 
face  in  curls  so  as  partly  to  veil  her  fea- 
tures. But  out  of  the  veil  look  sweet,  sad 
eyes,  musing  and  far-seeing  and  weird. 
Her  fair  fingers  looked  too  airy  to  hold, 
and  yet  their  pressure  was  very  firm  and 
strong.  The  smallest  possible  amount  of 
substance  encloses  her  soul,  and  every 
particle  of  it  is  impressed  in  her  heart  and 
intellect.  I  was  never  conscious  of  so 
little  unredeemed  perishable  dust  in  any 
human  being." 

And  on  another  occasion  she  writes :  — 

"  I  saw  Mrs.  Browning  more  satisfac- 
torily, and  she  grows  lovelier  on  further 
knowing.  It  is  sad  to  see  such  deep  pain 
furrowed  into  her  face  —  such  pain  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  her  life  cannot 
smooth  it  away.  .  .  .  How  has  anything  so 
delicate  braved  the  storms  ?  Her  soul  is 
mighty,  and  a  great  love  has  kept  her  on 
earth  a  season  longer.  How  she  remains 
visible  to  us  with  so  little  admixture  of 
earth  is  a  mystery." 

This  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
Through  these  years  Mrs.  Browning's 
heart  and  brain  were  occupied  with  aspi- 
rations for  Italian  freedom,  so  filled,  in- 
deed, that  when  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca 
was  signed  in  1859,  i^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
almost  killed  her. 
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•*  That  it  hastened  her  into  the  grave," 
says  Mr.  Story,  **  is  beyond  a  doubt,  as 
she  never  fully  shook  o£E  the  severe  attack 
of  illness  occasioned  by  this  check  upon 
her  life-hopes." 

She  consoled  herself  in  her  sorrow  as 
best  she  could  by  writing  lyrics  on  behalf 
of  the  country  she  loved  so  dearly.  The 
end  was  now  near.  The  last  winter  of 
Mrs.  Browning*s  life  was  spent  at  Rome. 
In  the  spring  she  returned  with  her  hus- 
band to  Florence,  and  a  week  or  two  later 
caught  a  severe  cold  and  became  danger- 
ously ill.  After  a  few  days  there  were 
some  signs  of  improvement,  and  until  the 
last  day  she  did  not  consider  herself  suffi- 
ciently indisposed  to  remain  in  bed.  That 
evening  her  "own  bright  boy,"  when  he 
bade  his  mother  c^ood-night,  was  sent  to 
bed  with  the  cheerful  words,  "  I  am  better, 
dear,  much  better." 

"One  only,"  writes  Mr.  Ingram, 
'*  watched  her  breathing  through  the 
night,  he  who,  for  fifteen  years,  had  min- 
istered to  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman.  It  was  a  night  devoid  of  sufiEer- 
ing  to  her.  As  morning  approached,  and 
for  two  hours  previous  to  the  dread  mo- 
ment, she  seemed  to  be  in  a  partial  ecstasy, 
and  though  not  apparently  conscious  of 
the  coming  on  of  death,  she  gave  her  hus- 
band all  those  holy  words  of  love,  all  the 
consolation  of  the  oft-repeated  blessing, 
whose  value  death  has  made  priceless. 
...  He  knew  not  that  death  had  robbed 
him  of  his  treasure  until  the  drooping 
formfgrew  chill.  Her  last  words  were,  *  It 
is  beautiful.* " 

Many  years  before,  in  the  final  stanzas 
of  a  lovely  lyric,  suggested  by  a  wonderful 
expression  in  the  127th  Psalm,  the  poet 
had  written :  — 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 

Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap  — 

Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 

Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose, 

Who  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  has  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  **  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall  — 
*  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  ** 

It  was  like  a  tired  yet  happy  child  that 
Mrs.  Browning  parted  from  life  and  all  that 
made  life  dear.  She  had  lived  and  done 
her  work  as  Milton  did  his  in  the  Great 
Taskmaster's  eye,  and  with  all  her  defects 
as  an  artist  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  Christian  poets. 
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In  reading  her  poetry  we  are  struck  br 
its  originality  of  torm  and  by  the  persooil 
emotion  expressed  in  it.     Mrs.  Browiuiig 
has  not  the  dramatic  instinct.     It  is  ber 
own  heart  that  beats  in  her  verse,  and 
rarely,  indeed,  does  she  succeed  in  em- 
bodying a  conception    from   which   she 
stands  apart.    In  that  singularly  fine  bal- 
lad, the  **  Rhyme  of  the  Dochess  May," 
she  trusts  to  the  imagination  alone;  OQt 
this  perfect  poem,  with  three  or  foor  other 
less  successful  ballad-pieces,  may  be  said 
to  stand  apart,  and  her  fame  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  inspiration  due  to  her  own 
hopes  and  passionate  desires,   ber  own 
joys  and  sorrows.    To  this  we  owe  "The 
Deserted  Garden,"  "  Mv  Doves,"  "  Hec- 
tor in  the  Garden,"  "Wine  of  Cyprus," 
"The    House    of    Qouds,"    "The   Pet 
Name,"  and  many  more  charming  lyrics; 
to  this  we  owe  the  sonnets,  and  especially 
the  fortv-four  incomparable  love-sonnets, 
in  whicn  every  line  palpitates  with  life. 
"  Aurora  Leigh, "|too,  a  poem  most  fanlty 
in  construction,  owes  its  fascination  to 
the  way  in  which  writer  and  reader  are 
brought  together,  so  that  while  the  person- 
ages of  the  book  are  scarcely  more  thao 
shadows,  the  poet   herself    displays  an 
abounding    vitality.      And    the    burning 
words  of  the  lyrics  devoted  to  Italy  show 
the  same  characteristic. 

Another  and  less  pleasing  feature  of 
Mrs.   Browniug^s  verse  is    her  frequent 
disregard  of  rhyme,  of  rhythm,  and  even 
of  grammar ;  but,  strange  to  say,  she  d^ 
fended  the  wildest  of  her  licenses,  and 
said  that  in  no  spirit  of  carelessness,  or 
easy  writing,  or  desire  to  escape  difficul- 
ties, had  she  run  into  them.     Something 
there  certainly  was  defective  in  her  car 
and  wilful  in  her  taste,  or  she  would  not 
deliberately  have   injured  some    of   her 
sweetest  poems.    "Bertha  in  the  Lane," 
for  example,  is  full  of   beauty  until  the 
final  lines,  which  make  one  shiver.    The 
pity  of  it  is  all  the  greater  when  a  poem 
really  worthy  is  thus  irretrievably  marred. 
But,  after  all,  Mrs.  Browning's  defects  are 
on  the  surface,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  them.      How  much 
has  she  not  left  her  countrymen  for  which 
they   must    be  always    grateful!     What 
wealth  for  intellect  and  heart  do  we  find  in 
her  verse,  what  sweet  pictures  of  child- 
hood, what  lovely  notes  of  music  that  lift 
the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven,  what  brave 
utterances  of  faith  and  hope,  what  courage 
in  piercing  through  the  thickest  cloud  to 
the  light  that    shines    above  it !      Mrs. 
Browning  is  honored  in  Italy  —  as  well 
she  may  be ;   and  in  England  there  are 
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iew  names  that  bring  back  sweeter  mem- 
ories to  the  lover  of  poetry.  A  poet's 
teaching  is  indirect,  and  in  becoming 
dogmatic  he  ceases  to  be  poetical.  None 
the  less  may  his  song  teach  as  well  as 
charm,  and  many  a  man  fretted  with  the 
perplexities  of  life  has  refined  hopeful- 
ness and  serenity  upon  listening  to  the 
voice  of  this  truly  Christian  poet.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  *'  De  Profundis,"  a  poem 
great  in  thought  and  noble  in  expression, 
Mrs.  Browning  utters  in  terse  language 
the  trustfulness  which  never  seems  to  fail 
her  even  in  the  saddest  moments;  and 
that  her  words  and  not  ours  may  be  the 
last  to  fall  on  the  reader's  ear,  we  will 
close  this  paper  with  some  stanzas  from 
that  poem. 

For  us — whatever's  undergone, 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood ; 
Only  the  Gooa  discerns  the  good, 
I  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Whatever's  lost,  it  first  was  won ; 
We  will  not  struggle,  nor  impugn. 
Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here. 
That  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more 

clear. 
I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 

I  love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on; 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and 

frost, 
With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

John  Dennis. 


From  Miirraj*8  Magasine. 
SNAKES. 

I  TAKE  a  middle  position  as  regards 
snakes.  I  neither  yearn  for  them  as  pets, 
nor  shrink  from  them  in  horror.  For  the 
exceptional  few  the  living  snake  may  be  a 
desirable  pocket  companion,  a  graceful 
armlet,  and  a  sleek  and  slippery  friend. 
But  for  the  average  majority  of  human 
folk  the  snake  is  positively  repellent,  a 
glittering  foe,  the  sien  and  symbol  of  the 
evil  one.  For  myself,  however,  though  I 
do  not  care  much  for  handling  snakes, 
yet  in  their  proper  place  in  nature  they 
exercise  a  subtle  and  not  unpleasing  fasci- 
nation. I  well  remember  how,  one  bright 
and  sunny  afternoon,  on  the  basal  slopes 
of  Table  Mountain,  above  Wynberg,  in 
the  Cape  Peninsula,  I  came  upon  a  cobra. 
He  was  gliding  slowly  and  silently  over  a 
large  fiat  slab  of  rock  on  which  rested  a 
great  granite   boulder.     Evidently   una- 
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ware  of  my  presence,  he  took  life  easily, 
and  I  watched  him  for  a  while  in  silence. 
Then  stooping  softly  I  picked  up  a  small 
stone  and  pitched  it  on  to  the  granite  slab 
just  beyond  the  cobra.  Instantly  the 
creature  was  on  the  alert.  The  head  was 
raised  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground,  the 
hood  was  expanded,  the  gliding  motion, 
before  so  slow,  was  quickened.  Turning 
in  its  course  it  perceived  me  standing 
near.  For  a  moment  the  b«ad  was  yet 
further  raised  and  thrown  well  back,  while 
the  hood  was  again  fully  expanded ;  and 
then  he  glided  swiftlv  beneath  the  granite 
boulder  and  I  saw  nim  no  more.  I  had 
never  before  seen  a  snake  to  such  ad- 
vantage. The  setting  of  the  scene  was 
congruous.  In  the  distance  beyond  the 
granite  boulder  lay  False  Bay,  steeped  in 
sunshine  and  backed  by  the  clear-cut 
outline  of  the  mountains  of  the  mainland ; 
around  stood  glistening  silver-trees  and 
sweet-flowered  sugar-bushes  ;  above  were 
the  stern  bastions  of  Table  Mountain. 
But  my  attention  was  riveted  by  the  glit- 
tering fascination  of  the  cobra.  Admira- 
tion, not  horror,  held  me.  Even  the  kill- 
ing instinct  forsook  me,  and  I  felt  no 
desire  to  slay  the  timid  but  terrible  crea- 
ture. 

My  first  experience  of  South-African 
death-dealine  snakes  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. One  of  my  pupils  brought  me  down 
in  a  large  cigar-box  a  ring-kals  slangs  a 
deadly  and  courageous  snalce  not  uncom- 
mon at  the  Cape,  and  turned  him  out  on 
the  stoep  (verandah)  for  our  delectation. 
He  was  a  spiteful  little  fellow,  with  an 
ominous  hood,  dark,  glossy  skin,  and  glis* 
tening  brown  eye.  He  struck  viciously 
at  the  cigar-box  held  up  before  him,  in- 
denting the  wood  and  moistening  it  with 
venom  and  saliva.  I  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  dissect  out  the  poison-gland  and 
examine  the  poison-fang  of  this  snake,  so 
my  friend  kindly  presented  it  to  me,  re- 
placing it  in  the  cigar-box,  which  he  tied 
securely.  After  examining  the  fasten- 
ings, I  placed  the  box  on  the  window-sill 
of  my  bedroom,  which  looked  out  into  the 
stoep,  and  left  it  there  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  I  procured  a  large  washing-pan, 
big  enough  to  drown  a  small  python, 
placed  the  cigar-box  therein,  loaded  it 
with  a  couple  of  bricks,  and  poured  in 
water  to  the  brim.  I  gave  the  ring-hals 
three  good  hours  to  get  thoroughly 
drowned,  removed  the  bricks,  took  out  the 
box,  gently  cut  the  string,  lifted  the  lid  — 
and  ^und  that  I  had  been  drowning  with 
the  utmost  care  an  empty  cigar-box.  It 
had  been  securely  tied ;  and  how  a  area- 
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ture  more  thaa  thrice  the  girth  of  my 
thumb  had  managed  to  escape  was,  ao3 
still  is,  a  mystery  to  me. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  de- 
tailed search  of  every  cranny  of  our  bed- 
room, on  which  my  wife  insisted.  For 
several  days  everv  boot  had  to  be  ham- 
mered with  a  sticK  before  it  was  put  on; 
I  stood  on  a  chair  and  shook  every  pair  of 
trousers,  and  other  analogous  garments, 
lest  they  should  be  already  occupied.  But 
no  ring-hals  was  forthcoming.  And  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  some  three 
weeks  afterwards  that  I  was  summoned 
to  the  kitchen  to  expel  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder—  the  black  cook  being,  so  far  as 
her  skin  permitted,  pale  with  terror  — 
which  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the 
missing  ring-hals.  I  despatched  him 
promptly,  but  not  by  drowning. 

Both  this  snake  and  the  cobra  are  often 
spoken  of  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the 
Cape  as  the  spuu^-slangj  or  spitting- 
snake,  from  their  reported  power  of  forci- 
bly ejecting  poison  to  a  distance.  This 
power  is  often  questioned  ;  but  my  friend 
the  late  H.  W.  Oakley,  a  careful  naturalist 
and  one  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
snakes,  assured  me  that  he  had  himself 
seen  this  power  exercised.  He  was  dig- 
ging out  a  ring-hals  from  a  hole  into  which 
it  had  glided,  and,  having  unearthed  him, 
secured  the  creature  by  holding  him  down 
with  the  spade  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  end  of  his  tail.  Quickly  he 
reared  himself  up,  spread  his  hood  widely, 
and  struck  viciously  at  his  captor,  ejecting 
with  great  precision  and  with  a  smothered 
hiss  some  liquid  which  glistened  in  the 
bright  sunshine  like  crystal.  Mr.  Oakley 
saw  the  fluid  coming  and  threw  his  head 
backward;  but  some  of  it  reached  his 
chin  and  some  fell  on  his  coat.  The  fluid, 
he  thinks,  must  have  been  ejected  at  least 
three  feet. 

My  informant,  who  handled  snakes  fear- 
lessly, demonstrated  to  my  complete  sat- 
isfaction that  the  poison  will  exude  in 
viscid  drops  from  the  fangs  of  a  puff- 
adder.  He  held  the  snake  by  the  neck, 
and  we  could  see  the  fangs  erected  and 
lowered.  We  saw,  too,  the  gummy  poison 
exuding  from  the  opening  of  the  poison 
canal.  I  subseouently  made  a  similar  ob- 
servation on  tne  ring-hals.  We  may 
therefore  legitimately  infer  that  some  poi- 
son at  least  was  mixed  with  the  saliva  the 
snake  ejected.  It  used  to  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  venom  is  ineffective  unless 
it  be  introduced  directly  into  the  blood- 
circulation.  But  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  dis- 
tinctly states,  as  the  outcome  of  careful 
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experiment,  that  the  poison  is  capable  of 
absorption  through  delicate  nervous  mem- 
branes. When  the  poison  of  the  cobra 
was  introduced  into  the  eyes  of  dogs,  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  were  rapidly  and 
strongly,  though  not  in  all  cases  fatally, 
developed.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  the  statement  of  a  worthv  Dutch 
Boer  (though  at  the  time  I  con/ess  I  re- 
ceived it  with  scepticism),  that  a  Kaffir 
on  his  farm  had  been  blinded  of  one  eye 
by  the  envenomed  saliva  of  a  large  cobra 
which  spitefully  spat  in  his  face. 

Even  after  the  death  of  a  venomous 
snake  the  poison  may  exercise  its  ^tal 
effect.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  rail- 
way which  was  then  being  laid  through 
the  beautiful  Hex  River  valley,  told  me  of 
a  case  in  point.  As  not  unfrequently 
happens,  a  pufif-adder  had  been  killed  on 
the  line.  The  creature  had  probably  come 
to  bask  in  the  sun  on  the  warm  rail  and 
the  train  had  passed  over  it.  My  friend 
had  noticed  its  mangled  bodv  as  he  rap- 
idly descended  the  valley  in  a  trolley. 
Next  morning  a  barefooted  Kaffir,  who 
was  pushing  a  trolley  up  the  valley, 
chanced  to  step  on  the  head  of  the  dead 
snake.  The  venom-fang  pierced  his  foot, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  nours.  Here  the 
creature  had  been  not  long  dead.  But 
Sir  J.  Fayrer  states  that  the  poison  may 
be  kept  for  months  and  vears,  dried  be- 
tween slips  of  glass,  and  still  retain  its 
virulence.  And  the  Bushmen  are  said  to 
have  mixed  snake-venom  with  euphorbia 
juice  and  other  matters  for  the  poison  with 
which  they  anointed  their  arrow-heads. 

It  is  stated  that  the  blood  of  an  animal 
bitten  by  a  venomous  snake  assumes  poi- 
sonous properties.  Frank  Buckland  on 
one  occasion  having  seen  a  rat  bitten  and 
killed  by  a  cobra,  dissected  off  the  skin  to 
examine  the  wound.  Having  discovered 
the  two  minute  punctures  made  by  the 
poison-fangs,  he  scraped  away  with  his 
finger-nail  the  flesh  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  skin  which  he  had  removed.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  shortly  before  been  clean- 
ing his  nail  with  a  penknife,  and  had 
slightly  separated  the  nail  from  the  skin 
beneath.  When  he  had  completed  his 
rapid  examination  of  the  rat  he  walked 
away,  characteristically  stuffing  the  skin 
into  his  pocket  (what  strange  things,  alive 
and  dead,  did  those  pockets  often  con- 
tain !).  He  had  not  walked  a  hundred 
yards  before,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  felt  just 
as  if  somebody  had  come  behind  him  and 
struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  experienced  a  most 
acute  pain  and  sense  of  oppression  at  the 
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chest,  —  "as  though  a  hot  iron  had  been 
run  in,  and  a  hundredweight  put  on  the 
top  of  it."  He  knew  instantly  from  what 
he  had  read  that  he  was  poisoned.  Luck- 
ily he  obtained  ammonia  and  brandy,  but 
was  ill  for  some  days.  *'  How  virulent 
therefore,"  he  says,  **must  the  poison  of 
a  cobra  be!  It  already  had  been  circu- 
lated in  the  body  of  the  rat,  from  which  I 
had  imbibed  it  at  second  hand."  From 
the  account  that  he  gives,  however,  it 
seems  at  least  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  some  of  the  poison  was  hanging  about 
the  wound  unabsorbed,  and  had  thus  en- 
tered his  system  directly,  and  not,  as  he 
believed,  indirectly. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
the  matter  we  do  not  know  very  much 
concerning  the  venom  of  snakes.  Its 
active  principle  has  never  been  chemically 
isolated;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
whether  there  is  one  poison  or  many. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  some  differ- 
ence between  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  venom  of  vipers  and  of  cobras ;  and 
since  they  belong  to  distinct  groups  some 
such  difference  might  be  expected.  But 
Dr.  Stradling  goes  so  far  as  to  sa^  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  distinct  virus,  a 
view  that  cannot  be  accepted  without 
further  evidence  and  confirmation.  The 
effects  on  the  system  are  in  all  cases  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  causing  intense  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  part  affected,  and  in  a 
short  time  giving  rise  to  paralysis  of  the 
nerve-centres,  and  general  exhaustion  and 
collapse.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
specific  and  infallible  antidote  to  the  virus, 
though  ammonia  and  permanganate  of 
potash  have  been  successfully  applied  in 
some  cases.  Dr.  Stradling  has  tried  on 
himself  the  system  of  inoculation,  and  he 
believes  successfully.  Stimulants,  such 
as  ammonia  water  and  alcohol,  are  given, 
not  as  specifics  against  the  virus,  but  to 
excite  the  action  ofthe  heart,  to  counteract 
mental  depression,  and  to  prevent  utter 
collapse  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  sucn  herbs  as  Aristolochia 
indica  that  we  must  ascribe  such  value  as 
they  possess  in  cases  of  snake-bite.  So- 
called  **  snake-stones  "  of  charred  horn 
and  other  porous  materials  act  merely  as 
absorbents.  In  case  of  snake-bite,  there- 
fore, the  only  practical  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  poison ;  not  to  trust 
to  the  subsequent  administration  of  anti- 
dotes. Bind  the  limb  affected  above  the 
bitten  part,  and  tighten  the  bandage  to 
the  utmost ;  burn,  cauterize,  or  excise  the 
wound;  administer  stimulants  to  avert 
collapse,  and  subsequently  diuretics  to 
encourage  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 


Even  in  England  we  are  not  quite  free 
from  danger  fcom  snake-bites,  tor,  as  is 
well  known,  the  adder  is  a'  venomous 
snake.  Some  five  years  ago  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  mine  was  walking  near  a  river  in 
Surrey,  and  saw  a  snake  in  the  grass. 
Under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
harmless  water-snake,  he  stooped  to  catch 
it,  and  was  bitten  on  the  forefinger.  There 
being  no  ammonia  in  the  house  close  by, 
he  walked  a  mile  to  the  chemist's  nearly 
fainting  with  the  pain,  numbness,  and  gia- 
diness.  Here  he  obtained  some  ammonia, 
and  then  fell  down  in  a  faint.  Brandy 
was  administered  at  intervals ;  he  was  got 
into  a  fly,  and  driven  home,  reaching  the 
house  'Mooking  like  death,  with  his  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  circulation  nearly  stop- 
ping." His  arm  was  enormously  swollen 
and  he  was  in  violent  pain.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, after  some  hours  abated,  and  the 
swelling  began  to  go  down,  but  had  not 
entirely  subsided  for  a  week  or  more. 
Nor  was  it  for  some  time  that  the  patient 
fully  regained  his  health  and  strength. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  nowadays 
that  the  sting  of  a  snake  is  neither  in  its 
tail  nor  its  tongue.  There  are  indeed 
some  people  so  ignorant  of  natural  history, 
that  they  could  scarcely  distinguish,  witn- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  label,  between  a 
puff-adder  and  a  bumble-bee.  And  by  a 
natural  confusion  of  ideas  they  fancy  tnat 
the  venomed  worm  has  its  sting  in  the 
tail.  There  are  a  greater  number,  how- 
ever, who  believe  that  the  sting  is  in  the 
tongue.  And  this  with  more  show  of  rea- 
son; for  the  forked  and  quivering  tongue 
of  the  snake  is  constantly  playing  in  and 
out  of  the  mouth  in  an  ominous  and  un- 
canny fashion.  It  is,  however,  a  tender, 
delicate,  and  quite  harmless  organ,  which 
can  be  retracted  into  a  sheath  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  mouth,  and  which  is 
highly  sensitive  as  an  organ  of  touch.  It 
is  probably  not  an  organ  of  taste.  In- 
deed, snakes  would  seem  to  be  very  defi- 
cient in  this  sense.  A  large  boa  in  the 
Zoo,  partially  blind  owing  to  her  approach- 
ing change  of  skin,  struck  at  a  rabbit,  and 
seized  her  blanket  instead.  She  seemed, 
however,  quite  satisfied  that  she  had  se- 
cured her  prey,  constricted  it,  and  very 
contentedly  proceeded  to  swallow  the 
dainty  morsel.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
she  was  forced  to  disgorge  her  long  flan- 
nel sausage,  which  was  scarcely  recogniz- 
able from  the  abundant  coating  of  slimy 
mucus  from  the  salivary  glands.  The  old 
writers  thought  that  this  mucous  secretion 
was  supplied  by  the  tongue ;  and  Bingley 
quotes  an  old  observer,  who  states  that  a 
boa-constrictor,  having  caught  and  con- 
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stricted  a  buffalo,  was  then  **  seen  to  lick 
the  whole  body  over,  and  thus  cover  it 
with  a  mucilagiaous  substance  to  make  it 
slip  down  the  throat  more  easily,'*  thus 
giving  the  boa  credit  for  performing  an 
operation  which  Mrs.  Hopley  aptly  likens 
to  whitewashing  a  ceiling  with  a  camel's 
hair  paint-brush.  The  tongue  is  neither 
a  sting  nor  a  lubricator,  but  a  delicate  or- 
gan of  touch,  and  perhaps  something 
more ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  the  con- 
stant quivering  of  the  tongue  in  and  out 
of  the  mouth  is  purposeless  —  though 
what  the  purpose  may  be,  unless  it  has 
some  fascinating  or  mesmeric  eSect  upon 
a  timid  victim,  I  cannot  say. 

I  may  here  mention,  in  passing,  the  re- 
markable efiEect  of  nicotine  on  snakes.  If 
a  drop  of  the  oil  from  afoul  pipe  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  snake  the  action  is 
almost  instantaneous.  The  muscles  be- 
come set  in  knotted  lumps,  and  the  crea- 
ture becomes  rigid.  If  much  is  given,  the 
snake  dies ;  but  if  a  small  amount  only  is 
placed  in  the  mouth,  the  snake  may  be 
restored.  This,  as  Mr.  Oakley  has  sug- 
gested, may  explain  the  stories  of  Indian 
snake-charmers  being  able  to  turn  a  snake 
into  a  stick.  This  feat  is  performed  by 
spitting  into  the  snake's  mouth,  and  then 
placing  the  hand  on  its  head  until  the  rep- 
tile becomes  stiffened.  The  efiEect  may 
be  produced  by  opium  or  some  other  nar- 
cotic introduced  with  the  saliva.  They 
then  rub  the  snake  between  their  hands, 
restoring  it  again  to  its  usual  animation. 

To  return  to  the  sting  of  snakes,  it  is 
neither  in  the  tail  nor  the  tongue.  The 
death-dealing  oreans  are  the  great  poison- 
fangs.  The  fatal  wound  is  a  bite  and  not 
a  sting.  And  among  all  the  special  modi- 
fications of  snake  structure  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  development  of  the 
poison -fang.  In  the  harmless  snakes 
there  is  a  longish  bone  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw  which  may  be  armed  with  a 
dozen  teeth  or  more.  But  in  the  vipers 
this  bone  is  shortened  to  a  wedge  which 
bears  only  one  great  fang,  though  behind 
it  there  may  be  two  or  three  reserve  fangs, 
one  of  which  will  rapidly  become  attached 
to  the  bone,  should  the  poison-tooth  in 
use  be  broken.  In  all  snakes  the  jaw- 
bones are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
brain-case.  But  in  the  vipers  this  fang- 
bearing  bone  is  so  hinged  to  its  neigh- 
bors that,  when  the  creature  is  not  roused, 
the  poison-tooth  can  be  laid  back  in  the 
mouth  and  protected  by  a  fold  of  skin. 
Should  the  creature,  however,  be  enraged, 
and  the  mouth  be  opened  widely,  its  poi- 
son-fangs mav  be  separately  or  simultane- 
ously erected  so  as  to  stand  out  at  right 
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angles  to  the  jaw.  In  the  less-developed 
venomous  snakes  the  curved  fang  is 
grooved  along  its  anterior  margia ;  bat  in 
the  cobras  the  groove  has  sunk  so  deep 
into  the  fang  that  it  only  opens  by  a  iiaF 
row  slit,  while  in  the  vipers  and  toe  ring- 
hals  even  this  slit  has  closed,  and  then 
is  a  complete  canal  running  from  the 
base  of  the  tooth  to  a  slit-like  orifice  near, 
but  not  quite  at,  the  point.  Into  this  ca-^ 
nal  at  its  lower  end  opens  the  duct  of  the 
poison-gland,  a  deadly  modification  of  a 
harmless  salivary  gland.  In  a  fair-sized 
puff-adder  I  dissected,  this  was  about  as 
large  as  a  bean.  About  half  a  drachm  of 
clear  &;ummy  poison  may  be  collected  from 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  cobra. 

Scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  venomed 
fang  of  the  poisonous  snakes  are  the  con- 
stricting coils  of  the  pythons  and  boas. 
We  may  not  now  see  the  snakes  fed  at 
our  London  Zoo ;  but  the  other  day  at  the 
Antwerp  Zoo  I  watched  the  pythons  at 
meal-time.  It  was  a  painful  sight,  bat 
most  interesting.  There  were  eight  or 
ten  snakes ;  and  about  as  many  pigeons, 
together  with  a  couple  of  young  rabbits, 
were  introduced.  The  poor  things  were 
timid  and  fearful,  but  their  fear  did  not 
seem  to  be  particularized.  The  pigeons 
perched  on  the  gliding  reptiles  and  seemed 
surprised  at  this  world's  instability.  One 
little  rabbit  kept  on  nibbling  at  the  skin  of 
a  sleepy  old  python,  making  it  twitch.  As 
for  the  snakes,  the  way  in  which  they 
silently  glided  towards  their  prey  was 
cruel  and  relentless  as  fate.  There  was 
no  hurry.  They  always  had  a  bend  of 
the  lithe  muscular  body  to  spare  for  the 
final  snap.  The  nose  was  brought  close 
up  to  a  pigeon,  and  the  mouth  began 
slowly  to  open.  Perhaps  the  pigeon 
hopped  away ;  no  matter  —  there  was  no 
need  for  hurry.  The  victim  might  escape 
for  a  moment,  but  fate  is  relentless  and 
inevitable.  Again  the  nose  is  almost 
touching  the  poor  bird,  the  mouth  again 
opens.^  Snap  I  The  pigeon  is  in  those 
cruel  jaws,  the  python's  head  is  rapidly 
thrown  back,  and  a  coil  of  the  lithe,  mus- 
cular body  is  thrown  round  the  panting 
creature,  the  life  of  which  is  crushed  out 
of  it.  Again  there  is  no  hurry.  The 
pigeon  has  been  dead  some  minutes,  but 
the  snake  does  not  move.  Then  the 
mouth  opens  and  the  teeth  are  disengaged 
from  the  prey.  The  snake  yawns  haU  a 
dozen  times  and  waits  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  he  is  not  pressed  for  time.  Then, 
beginning  at  the  head,  he  slowly  creeps 
outside  his  prey. 

What  a  gape  the  creature  has!     The 
skull  of  a  cobra  lies  before  me.    Fraat 
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the  tip  of  the  soout  to  the  back  of  the 
skull  the  length  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter ; 
but  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  where  the 
lower  jaw  is  hinged  the  length  is  more 
than  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The 
brain-case  is  an  ivory  casket  of  great 
solidity;  but  the  jaw-bones  are  loosely 
connected,  and  during  life  are  capable  of 
a  good  deal  of  motion.  The  two  side- 
pieces  of  the  lower  law  are,  in  the  snake, 
only  united  in  front  by  elastic  tissue.  Be- 
hind, they  do  not  hinge  on  the  brain-case 
itself,  but  on  long  supporting  bones  which 
jut  out  at  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  these 
are  capable  of  motion  outwards,  so  as  to 
widen  the  space  between  them.  Not  only 
are  there  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw  and  along 
the  outer  edges  of  the  upper  jaw  in  the 
python's  skuU,  there  are  also  extra  rows 
ox  teeth  implanted  in  bones  which  lie  one 
on  each  side  in  the  palate.  The  teeth  are 
not  for  crushing,  or  tearing,  or  chewing. 
They  all  slope  markedly  backwards,  and 
are  tor  holding  the  prey.  Your  finger 
will  slip  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  python 
easiljr  enoueh ;  but  try  to  draw  it  out  again, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  The  curved 
teeth  are  constructed  to  prevent  that. 

And  so  our  python  creeps  little  by  little 
outside  the  pigeon.  Now  the  upper  jaw, 
now  the  lower  jaw ;  now  one  side,  now  the 
other,  edges  forward  just  a  little — an 
eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  And  every 
fraction  of  an  inch  gained  is  so  much  to 
the  good ;  the  recurved  teeth  make  sure 
of  that.  And  now  the  pigeon  is  halfway 
in,  the  python's  jaws  being  distended  to 
the  utmost  But  how  does  the  creature 
breathe?  Kindly  Nature,  who  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  who  has  taken  an 
infinity  of  trouble  over  this  despised 
snake,  has  provided  for  this  difficulty. 
The  opening  of  the  windpipe  or  glottis  is 
not  far  back  in  the  throat  as  with  us,  but 
projects  forward  into  the  mouth  as  a  tube. 
And  while  a  python  is  swallowing  its  prey, 
the  end  of  this  tube  may  sometimes  be 
seen  lolling  out  of  one  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  openine  and  shutting  as  the  snake 
breathes.  In  the  python  that  I  am  de- 
scribing, I  just  caught  sight  of  it  as  the 
pigeon  finally  disappeared.  When  once 
through  the  mouth  the  pigeon  passed 
down  the  gullet  pretty  rapidly.  The 
whole  process  of  swallowing  occupied  in 
this  case  thirty-four  minutes;  with  an 
extra  ten  minutes  of  subsequent  yawning. 

The  last  of  the  victims  to  find  a  living 
tomb  at  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  poor 
little  rabbits.  I  watched  a  python  again 
and  again  bring  his  nose  near  the  friend- 
less little  rodent,  but  he  skipped  away  a 
foot  or  so.    Once  the  unsuspecting  crea- 
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ture  nibbled  at  the  nose  of  the  python, 
making  it  recoil  in  surprise.  But  at  last 
there  came  the  cruel  snap,  and  there  was  a 
general  exclamation  of  ^^Pauvre  lapinP^ 
From  the  spectators.  As  I  turned  away 
from  a  sight  most  interesting  but  most 
painful,  I  saw  a  python  rob  another  of  a 
pigeon  which  it  had  partially  swallowed. 
Seizing  the  leg  of  the  bird,  he  jerked  it 
away,  drawing  the  other  snake  after  it, 
and  managed  to  throw  a  coil  round  the 
pigeon  and  the  snake's  head.  The  first 
python  managed  to  free  his  head  from  the 
coil,  but  the  procedure  seemed  to  have 
taken  away  his  appetite ;  for  he  relin- 
quished his  hold.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  he  had  yawned  his  widest  several 
times  that  he  succeeded  in  freeing  his 
teeth  from  the  neck  of  the  bird.  Had  it 
gone  further,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have 
done  so. 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  "damned 
adaptations,"  as  some  might  term  them, 
of  the  snake  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  life. 
The  vertebrae  of  the  spinal  column  are 
exquisitely  fashioned  and  admirably 
hinged.  Each  is  articulated  with  its 
neighbor  by  a  ball  and  socket-joint  below, 
a  wedge  fitting  into  a  cavity  at  the  side, 
and  above,  on  each  side,  oblique  shelves, 
the  even  surfaces  of  which  work  smoothly 
on  each  other.  Well  may  Professor  Par- 
ker say  that  in  all  respects  the  articulation 
of  the  serpent's  spine  is  so  exquisitely 
perfect  as  to  beggar  all  human  invention 
of  joints  and  ;  hinges.  Only  just  a  little 
motion  of  joint  on  joint  is  allowed,  each 
joint  set  to  the  other,  so  that  nothing  can 
part  them  without  crushing  them  entirely ; 
and  yet  there  is  permitted  a  most  perfect 
and  delicate  motion  of  cup  in  ball,  wedge 
in  wedge,  and  of  the  oblique  overlying 
facet  on  the  oblique  facet  beneath  it.  AU 
these  are,  moreover,  harmonized  together, 
so  as  just  to  allow  a  gentle  bend  01  bone 
on  bone,  and  a  gentle  rolling  of  vertebra 
on  vertebra.  Multiply  by  four  hundred 
this  limited  motion,  this  arrested  curve  of 
a  python's  body,  and  you  get  a  motion 
such  as  would,  in  its  sum  total,  be  suffi- 
cient to  engirdle  a  luckless  anatomist  sev- 
eral times  over.  To  the  sides  of  these 
vertebrae  are  hinged  the  ribs.  The  next 
time  you  visit  the  Zoo,  do  not  fail  to  notice 
how  the  snake  walks  with  its  ribs.  There 
is  no  breast-bone  in  the  snake,  but  the 
long  and  numerous  ribs  are  connected  by 
muscular  bands  with  the  broad  transverse 
scales  which  characterize  the  belly  of  the 
serpent.  These  scales  form  large,  scraper- 
like plates,  the  edge  projecting  backwards. 
Thus  we  have  an  admirable  set  of  rib* 
levers,  with  the  scraper-like  plates  at  one- 
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end  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine  at  the 
other.  The  scraper  readily  slides  lover 
the  ground  forwards,  but  catches  on  being 
drawn  backwards.  It  bites  on  the  rough- 
ened surface  of  the  ground,  and  by  the 
movement  of  the  ri  We  vers  the  body  is 
drawn  forwards.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
progression  on  a  plane  surface.  Through 
the  grass  the  snake  progresses  by  swim- 
ming, with  a  sinuous  motion  of  the  body 
from  side  to  side.  Even  on  a  plane  sur- 
face the  snake  will  adopt  this  sinuous 
motion  if  frightened,  and,  though  it  does 
not  much  aid  progression,  it  makes  the 
creature  difficult  to  catch. 

It  is  largely  with  the  aid  of  its  ribs,  as  I 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
the  snake  is  enabled  to  walk  out  of  his 
skin  when  he  wishes  to  change  his  coat. 
Once  a  year  or  oftener  does  he  cast  aside 
his  old  dull  garment,  and  step  forth  ra- 
diant in  his  new  finery.  I  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  beauty  of  a  coral  snake  I  saw  in 
Brazil  under  these  conditions.  The  old 
skin,  which  is  moist  and  pliant,  folds  back 
as  the  snake  slips  out  of  it,  so  that,  when 
we  find  the  castofiE  garment,  it  is  turned 
inside  out.  In  the  rattlesnake  the  hinder 
bones  of  the  tail  are  peculiarly  shaped, 
and  when  the  creature  slips  out  of  its  coat 
the  skin  which  covers  these  bones  is  not 
shed,  but  remains  adherent  at  the  end  of 
the  tail.  Each  successive  moult  leaves  an 
additional  adherent  tail-cap  of  dried  skin, 
and  these  constitute  the  rattle.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  rattle  is  not  well  understood. 
Providence,  Mr.  Bingley  says,  has  given 
to  mankind  a  security  against  the  rattle- 
snake's bite ;  for  it  generally  warns  the 
passenger  of  its  vicinity  by  the  rattling  of 
its  tail.  But  we  cannot  to-day  accept  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Possibly  the 
sound  strikes  terror  into  its  victims,  which 
are  thus  partially  paralyzed  by  fear.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  the  so-called  fas- 
cination of  snakes.  But  is  hypnotism  or 
mesmerism  yet  thoroughly  understood  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  monkeys,  which 
have  an  intense  instinctive  dread  of 
snakes,  would  seem  from  experiments  in 
Zoological  gardens  to  be  strangely  at- 
tracted to  them.  An  American  observer, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  coiled  a  dead  snake  in 
a  newspaper,  so  as  to  be  easily  capable  of 
coming  loose,  and  set  it  on  the  floor  of  a 
cage  containing  a  great  varietv  of  mon- 
keys. It  was  instantly  carried  off  by  a 
leading  spirit;  but  in  a  few  seconds  the 
paper  became  unfolded  and  the  snake  was 
exposed.  The  monkey  instantly  dropped 
it  and  went  away,  but  with  a  constant  look 
behind.    The  other  monkeys,  perceiving 
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the  snake,  approached,  step  by  step,  and 
formed  a  circle  round  it  six  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  None  approached  it  except 
one  Macaque,  which  cautiouslv  made  some 
snatches  at  the  paper.  At  this  moment  a 
string  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
snake's  tail  was  gently  pulled;  the  moo- 
keys  fled  precipitately,  with  great  chatter- 
ing and  screaming.  Some  time  after  they 
gradually  returned  to  their  former  posi- 
tion ;  and  they  continued  this  procedure 
for  some  hours,  showing  both  intolerable 
fear  and  a  strange  attraction. 

Fiction  and  fancy  have  so  long  played 
around  the  snake  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  disentangle  fact  therefrom.  It  is  said, 
for  example,  that  maternal  vipers,  puff- 
adders,  and  rattlesnakes  will,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger,  open  their  mouths  and 
allow  their  little  ones  to  find  an  asylum  of 
safety  in  their  gullets.  What  are  we  to 
say  about  this?  It  sounds  strange  and 
unnatural;  but  it  is  so  strongly  vouched 
for,  even  by  competent  observers,  that  one 
hardly  likes  to  repeat  at  one's  leisure  con- 
cerning these  people  the  somewhat  sweep- 
ing accusation  that  David  is  reported  to 
have  made  in  his  haste. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  matter  here :  but 
I  must  beg  for  one  paragraph  in  concla- 
sion  concerning    the  strange   egg-eating 
snake  of  South  Africa,  the  eiger  eter  of 
the  Dutch  colonists.    This  subsists  mainly* 
or  entirely  on  eggs.    And  since  the  ordi- 
nary toothed  jaws  would   be  an  obvious 
disadvantage  to  the  species,  since  they 
would  breaK  the  ^%^  and  much  of  the  con- 
tents would  be  spilled,  the  mouth  is  almost 
or  quite    toothless.     But   in    the    throat 
sharp,  hard-tipped  spines  project  into  the 
gullet  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine  in 
this  region.     Here  the  ^^g  is  broken,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  the   contents. 
The  shell  is  rejected  through  the  mouth. 
Concerning  a  species  of  this  snake,  Mr. 
Hammond  Tooke  has  recently  drawn  at- 
tention to  a  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Oakley. 
It  mimics  the  berg-adder,  a  cousin  of  the 
puff-adder.     The  head  has  the  elongated 
form  characteristic  of  the  harmless  snakes. 
But  when  irritated,  the  egg-eater  flattens 
it  out  till  it  has  the  usual  viperine  shape 
of  the  "  club  "  on  a  playing-card.     It  coils 
as  if  for  a  spring,  erects  its  head  with 
every  appearance   of  anger,  hisses,  and 
darts  forward  as  if  to  strike  its  fangs  into 
its  foe,  in  every  way  closely  simulating  an 
irritated  berg-adder.    The  snake  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  wiles  of  that  incar- 
nate arch-deceiver,  the  serpent. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
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HELEN  AT  TROY. 


(J^fvm  Aeschylus*!  **AgamimnoHy**  681-716, 

737-49-) 

Who  named  her?    What  weird  tongue  un- 
known forestalled 

Their  doom  with  deft  surmise  ? 
Helen  I    The  spear-won  wife, 
The  hell  of  towns  and  ships  and  men  at  strife, 

From  her  rich  canopies 
She  sailed  with  giant  Zephyr,  where  he  called ; 
And  mailed  huntsmen  in  the  rowers'  wake, 

Though  Simois'  forest  sighed 

Above  the  beachM  galley,  plied 
The  murderous  quarrel  for  her  sake. 

Ay,  Heaven's  wrath,  upon  its  purpose  bent. 

Sped  her  unkindly  kin 
To  Ilium  in  time ; 

And  her  new  brethren,  whose  loud  bridal 
chime 

Attainted  them  of  sin 
'Gainst  hearth  and  home,  abode  their  punish- 
ment 
So  Priam's  ancient  burgh,  in  other  strain 

And  dirgeful,  last  and  first. 

On  Paris  cries,  the  bridegroom  curst. 
For  those  her  children's  blood  and  bitter  pain. 

That  presence  softly  brooding,  for  an  hour, 

Seemed  to  the  town  a  trance 
As  of  the  waves  at  rest, 
A  jewel  smiling  there  on  Ilium's  breast, 

A  gentlv  darted  glance 
Of  love,  tnat  bourgeoned  into  poignant  flower. 
But  love  with  death  consorting,  joys  with  fears. 

On  Priam's  house  she  trod. 

To  venee  the  hospitable  God, 
A  fury  fed  with  widows'  tears. 

Academy.  GEORGE  C.  WaRR. 


A  JACOBITE'S  FAREWELL,   I7IS« 

There's  nae  mair  lands  to  tyne,  my  dear. 

And  nae  mair  lives  to  gie ; 
Though  a  man  think  sair  to  live  nae  mair. 

There's  but  one  day  to  die. 

For  a'  things  come  and  a'  days  gane. 
What  needs  ve  rend  your  hair  ? 

But  kiss  me  till  the  mom's  morrow, 
Then  I'll  kiss  ye  nae  mair. 

O  lands  are  lost  and  life's  losing. 

And  what  were  they  to  gie  ? 
Fu'  mony  a  man  gives  all  he  can, 

But  nae  man  else  gives  ye. 

Our  king  wins  ower  the  sea's  water, 

And  I  in  prison  sair ; 
But  I'll  win  out  the  morn's  morrow, 

And  ye*ll  see  me  nae  mair. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Magazine  of  Art. 
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Robin  was  lover,  lang  syne,  to  me ; 
Often  we  met  'neath  tne  trysting  tree ; 
In  your  dark  eyes  the  true  neart  I  could  see— 

Robin  I 

Robin  was  husband,  lang  syne,  to  me ; 
I  wore  a  wreath  of  the  orange-tree ; 
Joy-bells  were  pealing  exultmgly, 

"Robin!" 

Robin  was  baby,  lang  syne,  to  me ; 
Lay  in  my  lap  'neath  the  lilac-tree ; 
Lovely  its  blossom,  but  lovelier  he  — 

Robin  1  Robin! 

Robin  sang  sadly  and  softly  to  me. 
Red  gleamed  his  breast  from  the  sombre  yew- 
tree, 
By  it  lay  buried  the  big  and  the  wee 

Robin!  Robin! 

Robins  are  making  their  music  for  me. 
They  tell  of  the  river  of  life,  and  the  tree. 
Ana  say  I  shall  meet  them  and  greet  them  al) 
three, 

Robin!  Robin!  Robin! 
Sunday  Magazine.  George  HiLL. 


WITHIN  THE  VEIL. 

I  CANNOT  hear  thy  beating  heart; 

How  strangely  still  the  pulsing  vein ! 

Closed  are  the  eyes  —  those  starlets  twain  ^ 

I  call ;  but  all  my  words  are  vain ; 

Comes  now  no  answer  back  again. 
For  cold  and  dead,  dear  love,  thou  art! 
Yet  hast  thou  joy,  and  not  the  smart: 

Thou  dost  not  feel  my  tender  pain ; 

Thine  eyes  distil  no  tearful  rain ; 
And  thou  with  sorrow  hast  no  part. 

Come  in  the  silent  night  to  me ; 

Come  when  the  mominc;  spreads  her  ray; 

Come  in  the  evening  calm  and  gray ; 

Come  from  the  bright  land  far  away. 

Where  hearts  are  glad  and  moments  gay; 
Come  with  thy  footstep  light  and  free ; 
Come  with  thy  tongue's  sweet  melody; 

And  stay,  love,  bv  the  ingle  stay. 

I  wait,  love,  for  the  coming  day. 
The  reuniting  hour  with  thee ! 

Where  is  thy  brightsome  dwelling  now  } 

Art  thou,  love,  in  the  solar  beam  ? 

Hear  I  thy  voice  in  singing  stream, 

Or  Melody's  diviner  theme  ? 

Will  eye  meet  eye  in  slumber's  dream  ? 
Behold  tnine  eyes  the  winter's  snow  ? 
Or  wend,  dost  thou,  where  flowers  grow. 

And  light  illumes  eternal  day  ? 

Or  leavest  thou  its  brightsome  ray, 
To  follow  wheresoe'cr  I  go  ? 

Cliamben^  lournal.  J*   F.   HUNT» 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
UOP£S  AND  FEARS  FOR  LITERATURE 

BY  PROFESSOR  DOWDXN. 

Whither  is  literature  tending?  Our 
weather  prophets,  who  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  storms  and  calms,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  telegraphic  stations  from 
Haparanda  to  Lisbon,  do  not  venture  to 
predict  what  a  month  or  a  year  will  bring 
forth.  They  are  well  pleased  if  they  can 
foretell  the  temper  of  a  day  ;  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  gale  promised  for 
Wednesday  has  got  lost  on  Tuesday  amid 
the  Atlantic,  or  the  expected  sunshine 
travelling  from  Spain  refuses  in  a  sulk  to 
cross  the  narrow  seas  from  Calais  to 
Dover.  The  science  of  spiritual  meteor- 
ology has  not  yet  found  its  Dalton  or  its 
Humboldt;  the  law  of  the  tides  of  the 
soul  has  not  yet  been  expressed  in  a  for- 
mula. Rather  the  problems  have  increased 
in  complexity  and  become  more  difficult 
of  solution,  as  the  forces  of  humanity  have 
grown  in  energy  and  expanded  in  range, 
as  they  have  differentiated  themselves  into 
new  forms  and  advanced  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  interaction. 

In  an  article  on  **  Victorian  Literature  " 
published  in  this  review,  I  spoke  of  the 
literature  of  our  time  as  being  that  of  a 
period  of  spiritual  and  social  revolution,  a 
revolution  not  the  less  real  or  important 
because  it  is  being  conducted  without 
violence.  And  of  the  forces  effecting  this 
revolution,  I  spoke  of  democracy  and  sci- 
ence as  among  the  most  potent  Upon 
these  forces  we  can  certainly  reckon  ;  but 
when  we  ask  the  question.  How  are  they 
related  to  literature  ?  the  answer  is  neither 
prompt  nor  sure. 

Men  of  letters  reply  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  members  of  an  intellectual 
ruling  class,  possessed  by  the  fear  of 
change.  We  all  remember  how  Tocqne- 
ville  long  since  described  the  levelling 
tendency  of  a  democratic  age  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority :  **  In  America  the 
majority  draws  a  formidable  circle  around 
thought.  Within  the  determined  limits  a 
writer  is  free ;  but  woe  to  him  if  he  should 
pass  beyond  them.'*  Tocqueville's  tone  of 
discouragement  is  echoed  by  M.  Scherer, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  de- 
mocracy is  forever  doomed  and  devoted 


to  mediocrity:  "The  general  level  rises 
with  democracy ;  the  average  of  comfort, 
of  knowledge,  perhaps  even  of  morality, 
is  higher ;  on  the  other  hand,  and  by  a 
parallel  movement,  all  that  is  superior  is 
lowered,  and  the  average  of  which  I  speak 
is  the  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  mi* 
nority  as  well  as  of  the  elevation  of  the 
masses."  M.  Renan  employs  his  exqui* 
site  literary  skill  to  press  home  the  in- 
dictment. In  the  French  Revolution,  he 
tells  us,  lay  a  germ  of  evil  which  was  to 
introduce  the  reign  of  mediocrity  and 
feebleness,  the  extinction  of  every  great 
initiative;  a  seeming  prosperity,  but  a 
prosperity  the  conditions  of  which  are 
self-destructive.  And  M.  Paul  Bourget, 
representing  a  younger  generation  of  men 
of  letters,  in  a  volume  of  *'  Studies  "  pub- 
lished within  the  last  few  months,  speaks 
of  modern  society  as  little  favorable  to  the 
development  of  very  intense  or  very  vig- 
orous personalities  — *'pareille  sur  ce 
point  k  toutes  les  soci^t^s  d^mocratiques.'^ 
These  witnesses  are  summoned  from  the 
most  democratic  nation  of  Europe.  To 
their  testimony  we  may  add  the  word  of 
an  eminent  thinker  of  our  own  country, 
Sir  Henry  Maine.  A  very  wide  suffrage, 
he  took  pains  to  assure  us,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  mischievous  form  of  intellectual 
conservatism.  It  would  certainly  have 
prohibited  the  spinning-jenny,  the  power- 
loom,  and  the  threshing-machine  ;  it  would 
have  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar;  it  would  have  proscribed 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  it  would  have  pro- 
scribed the  Dissenters  ;  it  would  have  re- 
stored the  Stuarts. 

All  this  sounds  of  dreadful  omen  for  the 
future ;  but  is  all  this  true  ?  Are  new  in« 
ventions  prohibited  in  the  United  States? 
Has  Mr.  Edison *s  house  been  destroyed 
by  the  mob?  Is  diversity  of  religious 
opinions  a  thing  unknown  in  democratic 
America  or  democratic  France  or  demo- 
cratic England?  Have  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  been  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman?  Has  the  author  of 
the  "  Vie  de  J^us  "  failed  to  find  an  audi- 
ence? 

If  democracy  means  anything,  it  means 
a  career  open  to  all  talents ;  it  means, 
therefore,  a  great  addition  to  the  stock  of 
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vigorous  characters  and  the  play  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  The  peasant  of  the  feudal 
period,  with  rare  exceptions,  remained  of 
necessity  a  peasant  to  the  end  of  his  days ; 
his  little  environment  of  a  few  square 
miles  furnished  all  the  ideas  that  exer- 
cised his  slow-stirring  brain.  Had  Lin- 
coln been  a  rail-splitter  in  medixval 
England  he  would  probably  have  split  rails 
faithfully  and  well  from  boyhood  to  old 
age.  Had  Richard  Arkwright  practised 
the  barber*s  art  six  hundred  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  enrolled  in  the  guild  of 
Preston  barbers,  and  there  would  certainly 
have  been  no  spinning-frame  for  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  stupid  democracy  to  destroy ;  had 
fais  genius  shown  itself  in  the  invention 
of  an  improved  shaving-machine,  its  use 
would  not  improbably  have  been  forbid- 
den by  the  jealousy  of  the  guild.  The 
fact  is  that  if  the  predominant  power  of  a 
few  great  minds  is  diminished  in  a  democ- 
racy, it  is  because,  together  with  such 
minds,  a  thousand  others  are  at  work  con- 
tributing to  the  total  result.  Instead  of  a 
few  great  captains  cased  in  armor  or 
clothed  in  minever  wielding  the  a£Eairs  of 
State  and  Church,  we  have  many  vigorous 
captains  of  industry,  captains  of  science, 
captains  of  education,  captains  of  charity 
and  social  reform.  It  is  surely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  most  eminent  minds  that 
they  should  be  surrounded  by  men  of  en- 
ergy and  intellect  who  belong  neither  to 
the  class  of  hero-worshippers  nor  to  the 
class  of  valets  de  chambre. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  with  an  in- 
creased population  and  the  multiplicity  of 
interests  and  influences  at  play  on  men, 
we  may  expect  a  greater  diversity  of  men- 
tal types  in  the  future  than  could  be  found 
at  any  period  in  the  past.  The  supposed 
uniformity  of  society  in  a  democratic  age 
is  apparent,  not  real;  artificial  distinc- 
tions are  replaced  by  natural  differences ; 
and  within  the  one  great  community  ex- 
ists a  vast  number  of  smaller  communities, 
each  having  its  special  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics.  In  the  few  essen- 
tials of  social  order  the  majority  rightly 
has  its  way,  but  within  certain  broad 
bounds,  which  are  fixed,  there  remains 
ample  scope  for  the  action  of  a  multitude 
of  various  minorities.     Every  thinker  may 


find  a  hearing  from  a  company  of  men 
sufficiently  large  to  give  him  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  The  artist  who  pursues 
ideal  beauty  and  the  artist  who  studies  the 
naked  brutalities  of  life  has  each  a  follow- 
ing of  his  own.  The  sculptor  who  carves 
a  cherry-stone  draws  to  himself  the  admir- 
ers of  such  delicate  workmanship  ;  he  who 
achieves  a  colossus  is  applauded  by  those 
who  prefer  audacity  of  design.  When  the 
court  gave  its  tone  to  literature  there 
might  have  been  a  danger  of  uniformity  in 
letters ;  when  literature  was  written  for 
**the  town'*  its  type  might  be  in  some 
measure  determined ;  but  the  literature  of 
a  great  people,  made  up  of  ploughmen  and 
sailors,  shopkeepers  and  artists,  mechan- 
ics and  dilettanti^  priests  and  lawjrers, 
will  be  as  various  as  are  the  groups  of 
men  who  seek  in  books  for  knowledge, 
recreation,  or  delight. 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  any  arrangements  of  sodety 
will  produce  men  of  genius.  When  they 
happen  to  be  born  men  of  genius  play 
their  part  in  the  world,  but  of  their  coming 
we  can  still  say  no  more  than  that  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  We  have 
fallen  into  an  idle  way  of  speaking  of  a 
poet  or  an  artist  as  if  he  were  a  product  of 
his  age ;  philosophers  have  provided  us 
with  a  formula  —  the  race,  the  milieu^  and 
the  moment  —  by  which  to  explain  his 
nature  and  origin.  And  so  we  cheat  our- 
selves with  theories  and  with  words.  We 
may,  however,  reasonably  hope  that  from 
a  population  of  thirty  millions,  more  brains 
of  superior  size  and  quality  will  come  into 
the  world  than  from  a  population  of  ten 
millions,  or  twenty.  And  undoubtedly 
the  chance  that  such  brains  will  be  devel- 
oped and  matured  is  better  among  a  peo- 
ple educated  and  intellectually  alive  than 
among  a  people  ignorant  and  lethargic. 
Here  surely  are  some  unquestionable  facts 
to  set  against  the  desponding  phrases  of 
men  of  letters  who  talk  of  democracy  as 
devoted  to  mediocrity,  and  foredoomed  to 
intellectual  sterility. 

But  if  there  be  just  grounds  for  hope, 
there  are  also  certain  dangers  which  most 
needs  cause  apprehension.  At  a  time 
when  vast  multitudes  of  imperfectly  edu- 
cated readers   make   their  demands  for 
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instruction  and  amusement,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  merely  utilitarian  or  the 
merely  commercial  view  of  literature  may 
prevail.  Talents  and  energy  are  indeed 
well  employed  in  making  knowledge  easily 
accessible  to  a  great  population.  When 
an  eminent  scholar  produces  his  hand- 
book or  primer,  which  circulates  by  tens 
of  thousands,  we  can  have  no  feeling  but 
one  of  gratitude  and  gladness.  It  is  well 
that,  by  skilful  engineering,  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  should  be  brought 
to  our  crowded  cities  from  lake  or  river, 
and  that  every  house  should  have  its  tap. 
The  projector  of  a  popular  series  of  useful 
books  deserves  his  reward  as  a  successful 
engineer  in  the  province  of  science  or 
literature ;  he  must  surely  be  a  busy,  in- 
telligent, and  active  man.  But  what  were 
all  his  engineering  works  without  the  river 
or  the  lake  ?  There,  in  solitary  spaces  of 
the  hills,  far  from  the  stir  and  smoke, 
amid  the  dews  and  mists,  under  the  lonely 
blue  by  day  and  the  stars  and  winds  by 
night,  the  streams  have  collected  which 
descend  as  a  blessing  to  the  city  and  the 
plain. 

Child  of  the  clouds,  remote  from  every  taint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast ; 
Thine  are  the  honors  of  the  lofty  waste. 

These  useless  places  on  the  heights, 
where  no  plough  is  driven  and  no  harvest 
waves,  enrich  the  life  of  man  no  less  than 
do  the  richest  fields  of  corn  or  vine. 

Without  assuming  the  airs  of  the  "su- 
perior person,"  we  cannot  but  note  in  our 
newspapers  and  the  humbler  periodicals 
of  the  day  some  effects  not  altogether 
admirable  of  the  democratizing  of  litera- 
ture. We  enter  a  railway  carriage ;  every 
one  is  reading,  and  the  chances  are  that 
every  one  is  filling  the  vacuity  of  his  mind 
with  something  little,  if  at  all,  better  than 
sheer  emptiness  of  thought.  Only  a  prig 
would  expect  to  find  the  occupant  of  a 
railway  carriage  lost  in  the  study  of  Gib- 
bon's "Decline  and  Fall"  or  Spinoza's 
•*  Ethics."  But  the  railway  novel  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  which  had  some  lit- 
erary merit,  some  coherence  of  narrative, 
some  grace  of  feeling,  has  of  late  been 
superseded  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  its 
place  we  commonly  find  the  pennyworth 
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of  a  scandalous  chronicle,  or  some  heb* 
domadal  collection  of  jests,  flavored  ac- 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  buyer,  with 
much  heavy  vulgarity  or  with  a  spice  of 
appetizing  indecency.  In  order  that  no 
demand  should  be  made  on  sustained  at- 
tention, the  old  leading  article  or  essay  is 
in  great  measure  displaced,  and  a  series 
of  dislocated  and  disjointed  paragraphs  or 
sentences  fills  its  room.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  an  eminent  authority  on 
everything,  from  Genesis  to  jam,  has  ad- 
vised persons  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
digestive  processes  to  bestow  two-and- 
thirty  bites  on  each  morsel  of  food.  Our 
caterers  nowadays  provide  us  with  a 
mincemeat  which  requires  no  chewing, 
and  the  teeth  of  a  man  may  in  due  time 
become  as  obsolete  as  those  which  can 
still  be  perceived  in  the  foetal  whale.  Will 
the  great  epic  of  the  democratic  period, 
its  **  Diviner  Comedy "  and  its  "  New 
Paradise  Regained,"  be  composed  in  the 
form  of  poetical  titbits  ?  Composed  —  or 
should  we  not  rather  say  decomposed ;  and 
is  not  this  new  vermiculated  style  that  of 
a  literature  of  decomposition? 

Let  us  rather  hope  that  the  multitude 
of  readers,  and  especially  of  young  read- 
ers, will  by-and<by  find  their  way  to  better 
things.  The  vast  circulation  of  such  a 
series  as  Casseirs  "National  Library,"  in 
which  the  best  of  reading  can  be  got  for 
threepence,  or  of  Routledge's  "  Universal 
Library,"  or  Scott's  "  Camelot  Series," 
proves  that  already  there  exists  a  popular 
appetite  for  what  is  admirable  in  literature. 
Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
owners  of  luxurious  libraries  often  turn 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  works  now 
bought,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  the  young 
mechanic  or  apprentice  of  the  shop,  who 
amongst  the  masterpieces  of  imaginative 
literature  w  21  find  in  one  or  other  of  the 
series  just  named  Bacon's  "Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients"  and  Dante's  "Banquet," 
M ore's  "  Utopia  "  and  Campanella's  "  City 
of  the  Sun,"  Browne's  "  Religio  Medici  " 
and  the  stoical  teaching  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  and  Epictetus. 

One  of  the  chief  intellectual  infirmities 
of  democracy,  and  one  which  has  often 
attracted  notice,  is  the  passion  for  abstrac- 
tions.  We  know  what  a  part  metaphysical 
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abstractions  played  in  the  great  French 
Revolution.  There  were  greeds  and  in- 
terests and  hatreds,  indeed,  for  which 
abstract  ideas  and  eloquent  phrases  some- 
times provided  a  decent  veil;  but  there 
was  also,  and  especially  in  the  bright 
opening  days  of  the  Revolution,  a  gen- 
uine delight  in  what  we  may  term,  as  we 
please,  either  "glittering  generalities,"  or 
in  Emerson's  indignant  correction  of  that 
expression,  **  shining  ubiquities.'*  Epner- 
son's  countrymen,  the  people  of  America, 
**font  beaucoup  plus  souvent  usage  que 
les  Anglais,"  observes  Tocqueville,  "  des 
id^es  g^n^rales,  et  s'y  complaisent  bien 
davantage."  Democracy,  says  M.  Scherer, 
is  profoundly  idealistic,  ft  disdains  to 
study  the  actual  nature  of  things ;  it  has 
the  quality  of  exciting  immoderate  fer- 
vors of  hope.  It  lives  upon  a  few  simple 
ideas;  but  in  truth,  *' simple  ideas  are 
sterile  ideas."  Not  always  sterile,  I  would 
reply;  for  good  or  for  evil  the  simple 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
helped  to  transform  the  face  of  modern 
Europe.  Yet  undoubtedly  a  chief  duty  of 
the  thinker  and  the  man  of  letters  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  the  coming  years, 
roust  be  to  save  the  democracy,  if  possible, 
from  what  is  unfruitful  in  its  own  way  of 
thinkine  and  feeling.  As  topics  arise 
which  demand  the  attention  of  the  people, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  challenge  the  cur- 
rent notions,  the  current  phrases,  and  the 
popular  sentiments;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ply  the  public,  willing  or  unwilling, 
with  exact  knowledge  and  well-considered 
thoughts.  The  state  of  half-culture  which 
seizes  with  enthusiasm  upon  a  general 
principle,  regardless  of  its  limitations  or 
relations  to  other  principles,  and  which  is 
therefore  full  of  impetuosity  and  self-con- 
fidence, at  once  purblind  and  bold,  is  a 
state  as  dangerous  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive. We  must  endeavor  to  meet  this 
half-culture  with  a  culture  less  incomplete, 
trained  to  exact  methods  of  thought  and 
observant  of  the  details  of  fact. 

This  passion  for  intellectual  abstrac- 
tions when  transferred  to  the  literature  of 
imagination  becomes  a  passion  for  what  is 
grandiose  and  vague  in  sentiment  and  in 
imagery ;  in  religion  it  becomes  what 
Tocqueville  noticed  as  characteristic  of 
democratic  societies,  a  tendency  to  pan- 
theistic forms  of  faith.  The  great  laureate 
of  European  democracy,  Victor  Hugo,  ex- 
hibits at  once  the  democratic  love  of 
abstract  ideas,  the  democratic  delight  in 
what  is  grandiose  (as  well  as  what  is 
grand)  in  sentiment,  and  the  democratic 
tendency  towards  a  poetical   pantheism. 


An  acute  French  critic,  whose  recent 
death  we  must  deplore,  M.  Eroile  Henne- 
quin,  thus  exhibits  in  tabular  form  some 
of  those  themes  for  which  Victor  Hugo 
had  a  special  predilection. 

Sujets  abstraits, 

(a)  Vers  4  propos  de  rien,  sujets  nols ; 

\b)  Sujets  indiff^rents,  vers  4  propos  de  tout, 

versatility ; 
(r)  D^veloppement  de  lieux  communs ; 
\d)  Humanitarisme,    socialisme,   optimisme, 

id^alisme  et  panth^isme  vagues ; 
{e)  Aspects  grandioses,  myst^rieux  ou  bizarres, 

de  la  l^gende,  de  Thistoire  ou   de  la 

vie. 

Between  the  "  verses  i  propos  of  noth- 
ing "  and  the  "  verses  i  propos  of  every- 
thing "  lies  indeed  a  stupendous  creation 
of  true  poetry,  all  brought  into  being  by 
one  marvellous  hand.  But  we  shall  studv 
Victor  Hugo's  writings  imperfectly  and  ill 
if  they  do  not  tell  us  much  about  the  dan- 
gers as  well  as  much  about  the  glories  of 
the  literature  of  a  democratic  age.  There 
are  not  a  few  pages  in  which  he  does  little 
else  than  wear  magnificently  the  robes  of 
a  courtier  of  King  Demos ;  but  literature 
has  simpler,  more  substantial,  perhaps  less 
acceptable,  work  to  do  than  that  of  satiat- 
ing the  ears  of  the  new  grand  monarch 
with  the  rhetoric  that  has  gathered  about 
the  great  words  "progress,"  "humanity," 
"liberty,"  "justice." 

It  is  especially  the  friend  and  not  the 
enemy  of  democracy  who  should  desire  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  our  higher  lit- 
erature to  the  vul<;ar  temptations  of  the 
day.     If  King  Demos  reign,  by  all  means 
let  him  have  counsellors  courageous,  stern, 
and  true,  rather  than  hysterical  or  servile 
flatterers.     He,  like  other  kings,  is  some- 
times stupid,  is  sometimes  gross  and  mate- 
rialistic in  his  tastes,  is  sometimes  unjust 
and  greedy,  is  often  a  good-natured  blun- 
derer or  a  rash  sentimentalist.     The  so- 
called  leaders  of  the  people  have  seldom 
the  courage  to  lead  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word.     They  commonly  maintain  their 
position  by  observing  whither  .the  moving 
multitude  tends,  and  by  running  to  the 
front  with  a  banner  and   a  cry.     "They 
may  be  as  able  and  eloquent  as  ever, 
observes  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  but  they  are 
manifestly  listening  nervously  at  one  end 
of  a  speaking-tube  which  receives  at  its 
other  end  the  suggestions  of  a  lower  intel- 
ligence."    It  is  well  if  they  do  not  become 
the  parasites  and  sycophants  of  his  new 
Majesty,   who,   as   much    as  any  former 
potentate,  enjoys  the  doffing  of  caps,  the 
prostration    of    his   attendants,   and    the 
music  of  courtly  adulation.     The  man  of 
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letters  who  would  be  true  to  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  the  maa  of  letters  who  would 
really  serve  King  Demos,  aiming  less  than 
the  statesman  at  immediate  results,  and 
more  at  a  re-formation  of  opinion  and  a 
new  grouping  of  emotions,  is  under  less 
temptation  to  be  a  flatterer.  He  will  not 
assure  the  sovereign  that  his  breath  is 
sweeter  than  incense,  that  all  ^reat  ideas 
and  all  generous  sentiments  have  their 
source  in  him.  He  will  not  play  the  part 
of  pander  to  the  ^^rosser  appetites  of  the 
sovereign.  He  will  not  supply  incentives 
to  his  evil  passions  of  envy,  suspicion, 
malice,  cupidity,  the  lust  of  power.  He 
will  endeavor  to  illuminate  the  monarch's 
better  feelings,  to  direct  his  ill-informed 
benevolence  to  useful  ends,  to  train  him 
to  a  grave  regard  for  what  is  true  and 
substantial,  to  bring  home  to  him  the 
conviction  that  self-restraint  and  even 
self-denial  may  be  at  times  the  glory  of  a 
king. 

As  the  historic  method  is  applied  in 
new  directions,  and  the  social  point  of 
view  prevails  more  than  it  has  hitherto 
•done  over  the  individual,  we  may  expect 
an  increasing  study  of  the  facts  of  social 
evolution,  and  in  all  matters  which  relate 
to  political  change,  a  frequent  appeal  to 
history.  As  we  loose  from  our  moorings 
and  drive  before  the  wind  there  is  indeed 
a  certain  unwillingness  to  look  backwards, 
already  finding  expression  in  a  current 
phrase  which  describes  all  things  of  earlier 
date  than  the  last  general  election  or  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  as  **  matters  of 
ancient  history."  But  when  this  ancient 
history  is  supposed  to  afiEect  the  interests 
of  either  political  party,  the  leaders  quickly 
furbish  up  their  knowledge  or,  it  may  be, 
their  ignorance,  and  discover  such  paral- 
lels and  precedents  and  arguments  as  they 
require.  It  is  for  true  students  of  history, 
patient,  disinterested,  and  exact,  to  hold 
in  check,  chiefly  in  ways  that  are  indirect, 
the  superficial  views,  the  partisan  repre- 
sentations, the  crude  generalizations  of  the 
amateur  sociologist  and  political  manipu- 
lator of  half-knowledge,  "  The  scientific 
spirit,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "is  not  a 
triumphant  and  boastful  one,  fired  with  a 
sort  of  intellectual  Chauvinism,  seeking 
polemical  distinction  and  a  path  to  promo- 
tion in  the  field  of  party  war."  The  scien- 
tific spirit  does  not  work  back  through 
the  facts  of  history  in  order  to  find  the 
appearance  of  confirmation  for  a  conjec- 
ture of  the  day  or  hour ;  it  works  forward, 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  continuity  of 
human  life,  until  it  touches  the  events  of 
our  own  time  in  their  causes.    A  little 
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history  is  a  dangerous  thing  —  and  history 
as  grasped  at  by  the  politician  is  almost 
always  a  little.  From  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious study  of  the  past  more  perhaps 
than  from  anything  else,  a  temper  of  mind 
is  formed  which  is  fitted  to  hold  in  check 
the  rash  ardors  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
a  temper  of  mind  at  once  courageous  and 
cautious,  strong  in  serious  hopes  and  free 
from  illusions,  faithful  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  forefathers  and  not  bound  in 
subjection  to  them,  but  rather  pressing 
forward  to  those  high  ends  towards  which 
they  and  we  together  work. 

Those  somewhat  vague  yet  potent 
words,  humanity,  progress,  fraternity, 
which  have  fired  the  democratic  imagina- 
tion in  the  present  century,  are  the  prop- 
erty of  no  single  nation,  and  the  common 
ardors  of  the  age  have  introduced  a  cos- 
mopolitan element  into  literature.  The 
freer  and  more  rapid  interchange  of  ideas, 
the  swifter  and  more  powerful  flow  of 
waves  of  sentiment  between  nations,  have 
tended  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  amid 
all  their  diversities  a  certain  community 
has  been  established  between  the  several 
literatures  of  Europe.  As  in  the  medi- 
aeval period  a  dominant  theology  bound  to- 
gether the  intellects  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  West,  so  now  the  dominant 
conceptions  of  science  inhabit  English, 
Italian,  French,  and  German  brains,  and  a 
real  society  of  thinkers,  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  one  nation,  has  come 
into  existence.  Yet,  as  it  were  to  coun- 
terpoise these  influences  tending  to  a 
cosmopolitan  mode  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  principle  of  nationality  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  have  acquired  increased 
force.  A  united  Germany  and  a  united 
Italy  have  given  notable  demonstrations 
of  its  power,  and  the  very  dismemberment 
of  France  has  but  intensified  the  national 
self-consciousness.  In  literature  the  pro- 
found difEerences  which  have  their  origin 
or  expression  in  diverse  modes  of  speech 
must  remain,  however  close  be  the  alli- 
ance of  nations.  The  German  who  con- 
structs his  sentence  in  one  way  can  never 
be  master  of  the  same  intellectual  motions 
as  the  Frenchman  who  constructs  his 
sentence  in  another.  The  use  during  long 
centuries  of  this  instrument,  or  of  that, 
has  called  forth  and  has  determined  a 
characteristic  play  of  thought.  Obviously 
where  there  is  diversity  of  tongues  the 
principle  of  nationality  cannot  (kW  to  as- 
sert itself  in  literature.  But  we  may  well 
feel  surprise  when  within  the  bounds  of  a 
single  people,  and  within  the  area  pos* 
sessed    by  one    common   language,   thi 
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literarv  claims  of  conteading  nationalities 
are  raised.  Shall  we  in  these  islands  of 
ours,  who  "  speak  the  tongue  that  Shake- 
speare spake,"  nurse  the  dream  of  four 
separate  streams  of  literature,  or  shall  we 
have  our  pride  and  our  joy  in  one  noble 
river  broadened  and  deepened  by  various 
affluent  waters  ? 

The  question,  as'it  presents  itself  to  one 
whose  home  is  in  Ireland,  is  not  an  alto- 
gether academic  one.  The  present  Home 
Rule  movement,  which  professedly  would 
reduce  Ireland  to  a  dependency  of  Great 
Britain,  cannot  at  its  present  haltin^^-point 
be  called  a  national  movement,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  movement  of  1848,  or 
the  Fenian  movement,  was  national.  Its 
strength  at  the  present  moment  in  Ireland 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  essentiallv  a  strug- 

?le  which  concerns  material  interests, 
dealists  of  the  type  of  Thomas  Davis, 
who  sighed  for  the  time  when  "the  brighter 
days  shall  surely  come, .  .  .  and  the  sweet 
old  language  be  heard  once  more  in  col- 
lege, mart,  and  senate,"  have  been  thrust 
contemptuously  aside.  The  echoes  of  the 
old  language,  whether  sweet  or  harsh, 
dwindle  in  forlorn  wilds  and  on  rugged 
headlands  of  the  west  Yet  some  of  the 
old  hopes  and  dreams  are  not  extinct,  and 
we  hear  from  time  to  time  plaintive  de- 
mands for  an  Irish  literature  with  a  special 
character  of  its  own.  We  read  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Welsh  bards  are 
listened  to  at  the  national  Eisteddfods ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  genuine  enthusiasm, 
for  doubtless  the  Cymric  speech  vibrates 
along  nerves  which  are  not  stirred  by  our 
English  tongue.  And  we  know  how  vig- 
orous is  the  spirit  of  Scottish  patriotism, 
though  it  may  not  have  formulated  an 
express  demand  in  literature.  It  cannot  be 
altogether  an  idle  question  to  ask  whether 
it  is  possible  or  desirable  that  separate 
channels  should  be  cut  for  the  flow  of 
these  several  streams  of  sentiment  in  lit- 
erature. 

Unquestionably  our  strength  springs 
from  the  soil  in  which  we  grow.  We  are 
not  epiphytes,  living  upon  the  air.  A 
literature  which  consciously  aims  at  cos- 
mopolitanism is  almost  always  a  literature 
in  a  period  of  decline.  Yet  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  may 
inhabit  an  ampler  space  than  that  in  which 
his  body  lives  and  moves.  "Spartam 
nactus  es :  banc  orna."  Yes,  but  which 
Sparta  is  our  possession  —  the  land  that 
has  fed  our  bodies,  or  the  land  that  has 
nourished  and  enriched  our  souls  ?  Car- 
lyle,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  peasant,  and 
proud  of   his  honorable  parentage,  bad 


in  him  always  much  that  was  derived  from 
his  Scottish  birth  and  breeding,  his  Scot- 
tish moors  and  hills,  his  Scottish  relieioo. 
But  how  much  less  fruitful  would  ^ve 
been  the  result  for  literature  if  he  bad 
drawn  a  circle  around  his  mind  corre- 
sponding to  his  physical  eDvironment,  and 
had  admitted  within  that  circle  no  other 
thoughts  and  aspirations  than  those  proper 
to  a  Scottish  literary  coterie,  or  the  Scot- 
tish kirk  from  which  he  had  gained  so 
much  in  moral  training  and  for  the  minis- 
try of  which  he  was  at  one  time  designed? 
In  his  solitude  of  Craigenputtoch — "a 
solitude  altogether  Druidical .  .  .  nothing 
to  disturb  you  with  speech,  except  Arcta- 
rus  and  Orion,  and  the  spirit  of  nature,*' 
he  was  really  an  inhabitant  of  Weimar, 
and  the  companion  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Would  he  have  served  Scotland  better  or 
worse  if  he  had  occupied  his  imagination 
solely  or  chiefly  with  memories  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
Scottish  antiquities,  or  Scottish  history,  or 
Scottish  religion,  regarded  from  a  purely 
national  —  that  is,  a  provincial  —  point  oif 
view  ?  Was  it  not  better  for  us  all,  and 
better  for  his  own  countrymen,  that  he 
followed  the  leadings  of  his  genius  when 
it  invited  him  into  the  great  world  ? 

The  national  spirit  was  strong  in  Car- 
lyle  because  it  worked  unconsciously.  He 
was  a  Scotchman  in  the  best  of  all  ways, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  inevitably.  The  deep- 
est instincts  of  the  man  were  those  of  bis 
people,  and  even  when  his  thoughts  ranged 
wide  they  had  intimate  relations  with  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  Whenever  the  genius 
of  a  nation  is  strong  it  works  thus  in  deep 
and  obscure  ways.  The  attempt  to  whip 
up  deliberately  and  by  artificial  means  the 
national  spirit  in  literature  is  evidence  of 
the  decay  of  that  spirit.  A  noble  ancestry 
is  a  source  of  honorable  pride,  but  it  is  a 
pride  which  maintains  itself  with  a  quiet 
dignity ;  bounce  and  brag  are  the  tokens 
of  a  plebeian.  And  as  with  individuals, 
so  with  a  nation.  If  we  really  belong  to 
an  excellent  race,  we  shall  prove  it  by  oar 
deeds  rather  than  perpetually  boast  of  it 
with  our  tongues. 

If  there  be,  indeed,  a  distinctive  genius 
characterizing  each  of  the  peoples  of  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland,  it  is  highly  de* 
sirable  that  this  should  And  expression, 
and  that  the  unity  of  our  literature  should 
be  a  unity  possessing  as  much  variety  as 
possible.  The  different  strands  if  twisted 
together  should  make  up  a  cord  which  is 
both  strong  and  delightfully  colored.  lo 
Ireland  at  present,  apart  from  the  univer- 
sities —  we  must  sorrowfully  acknowledge 
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the  fact  —  little  interest  is  taken  in  litera- 
ture ;  but  we  can  conceive  an  Irish  literary 
movement  which  should  command    our 
deepest  interest  and  sympathy;  a  move- 
ment in  which  such  differences  of  national 
character  as  may  perhaps  exist  should 
manifest  themselves  not  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose,  but   naturally  and    spontaneously. 
But  if  the  Irish  literary  movement  were 
to  consist  in  flapping  a  green  banner  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  and  upthrust- 
ing  a  pasteboard  *'  sunburst "  high  in  air,  I, 
for  one,  should  prefer  to  stand  quietly 
apart  from  such  a  movement.    In  a  popu- 
lar life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  I   read   the  following 
poetical  exordium :  *'  Not  Greece  of  old  in 
ner  palmiest  days,  the  Greece  of  Homer 
and  Demosthenes,  of  i£schylus,  Euripi- 
des, and  Sophocles,  of  Pericles,  Leoni- 
das,  and  Alcibiades,  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  of 
Apelles    and    Praxiteles,   not  even  this 
Greece,  prolific  as  she  was  in  sages  and 
heroes,  can  boast  such  a  lengthy  bead-roll 
as  Ireland  can  of  names  worthy  of  the  im- 
mortality of  history."    How  partial,  then, 
have  been  the  awards  of  history!    How 
true  the  saying  that  the  world  knows  noth- 
ing of  its  greatest  men !    And  how  mod- 
est the  writer  of  this  life  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  to  set  forth  the  bead-roll  of 
Greece  in  such  ample  detail  and  to  throw 
the  veil  of  a  general  statement  over  the 
elories  of  his  native  land !    If  in  the  Irish 
Uterary  movement  we  are  to  step  to  such 
a  tune  as  this,  I  think  on  the  whole  I 
should  rather  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  or  even 
step  to  music  as  paltry  as  that  of  "  Rule 
Britannia.'* 

Not  that  I  have  any  of  Captain  Mac- 
morris's  sensitiveness.  **What  ish  my 
nation  ?  Who  talks  of  my  nation  ?  "  We 
are  well  content  to  be  known  as  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  those  Irishmen  and  west 
Britons,  Goldsmith  and  Burke.  **  It  may 
not,"  says  one  of  George  Eliot's  charac- 
ters, **  be  good  luck  to  be  born  a  woman, 
but  one  gets  used  to  it  from  a  baby." 
And  in  like  manner  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether good  luck,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  to  be  born  an  Irishman,  but  one  gets 
used  to  it.  It  seems  alike  absurd  to  be 
proud  or  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact.  But 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  ambitious  of  in- 
tensifying my  intellectual  or  spiritual 
brogue.  If  national  character  be  reallv 
strong  and  vivid  it  will  show  itself,  al- 
though we  do  not  strive  to  be  national 
with  malice  prepense ;  it  will  show  itself, 
whether  we  occupy  ourselves  with  an  edi- 
tion of  Sophocles  or  of  Cicero,  or  with 
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a  song  of  the  deeds  of  Cuchullain  or  the 
love  and  sorrow  of  Deirdre.     No  folly 
can  be  ereater  than  that  of  fancying  that 
we  shall  strengthen  our  literary  position 
by  living   exclusively  in  our  own  ideas, 
and  showing  ourselves  inhospitable  to  the 
best  ideas  of  other  lands.    Nor  is  that 
hospitality  the  finest  which  constrains  the 
guest  to  assume  the  garb  and  adopt  the 
manners  of  his  entertainers.    The  shock 
of  strangeness  is  inspiriting.    Every  great 
literary  movement  of  modern  Europe  has 
been  born  from  the  wedlock  of  two  peo- 
ples.   So  the  great  Elizabethan  literature 
sprang  from  the  love-making  of  England 
with  Italy;  the  poetry  of  the  early  part  of 
the    nineteenth  century  from  the  ardor 
aroused  in  England  by  the  opening  prom- 
ise of  the  French  Revolution.    Surely  an 
Irish  man  of  letters  may  be  engaged  in 
work  in  the  truest  sense  patriotic  if  he 
endeavors  to  bring  into  his  country  the 
best  ideas  from  France,  from  Germany, 
from  the  old  world  of  classical  learning, 
from  the  living  world  of  nature,  or  from 
some  fresh  exploration  of  the  mind  of  man, 
even  though  the  word  "  Ireland  "  be  not 
forever  shrilling  on  his  lips.    We  should 
be  far  better  patriots  if,  instead  of  sing- 
ing psans  about  Irish  genius,  we  were  to 
set  ourselves  to  correct  some  of  the  de- 
fects of  Irish  intellect.    Let  an  Irish  poet 
teach  his  countrymen  to  write  a  song  free 
from  rhetoric,  tree  from  false  imagerv, 
free  from  green  tinsel,  and  with  thoroughly 
sound  workmanship  in  the  matter  of  verse, 
and  he  will  have  done  a  good  and  a  need- 
ful thing.    Let  an  Irish  prose-writer  show 
that   he  can  be  patient,  exact,  just,  en- 
lightened, and  he  will  have  done  better 
service  for  Ireland,  whether  he  treats  of 
Irish  themes  or  not,  than  if  he  wore  sham- 
rocks in  all  his  buttonholes  and  had  his 
mouth  forever  filled  with  the  glories  of 
Brian  the  Brave.     Let  an  Irish  antiquarv 
study  the  relics  of  his  native  land  with  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science,  viewing 
these  interesting  remains  from  the  central 
and  not  merely  from  a  provincial  stand- 
point, and  he  will  lead  us  towards  the 
truth  instead  of  plunging  us  in  folly  and 
illusion.    We  cannot  create  a  school  of 
Irish  men  of  genius  —  poets  are  born,  not 
made  —  but  what  we  can  do  is  this:  we 
can  try  to  secure  for  Ireland  the  advantage 
of  possessing   a   school  of  honest  and 
skilled  craftsmen  in   literature.    Out  of 
this  school  of  craftsmen  now  and  again  a 
man  of  genius  may  arise,  strong  and  sane 
because  he  has  sprung  from  a  race  of  in- 
telligent and  patient  workmen,  and  because 
he  feels  their  influence  surrounding  him. 
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Such  a  body  of  trained  scholars  should 
be  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  a  demo- 
cratic age,  ao  upper  tea  thousand  of  work- 
ers. It  will  include  in  large  proportion 
those  whose  studies  are  scientific,  and 
who  influence  literature  only  indirectly. 
Their  influence,  although  indirect,  is  far 
from  unimportant  There  are  not  want- 
ing persons  who  assure  us  that  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  studies  must  in  the  end  prove 
injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  higher  forms 
of  literature.  M.  Paul  Bourget,  himself  a 
poet,  in  his  dialogue,  '*  Science  et  Po^ie,'* 
argues,  through  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
speakers  who  seems  to  express,  in  part  at 
least,  his  own  opinions,  that  poetry  can  no 
longer  be  an  instrument  or  envoy  of  truth, 
and  that  it  must  more  and  more  confine 
itself  to  the  domain  of  sensibility,  while 
Its  rival,  science,  takes  possession  more 
and  more  of  the  domain  of  intelligence. 
M.  Scherer  is  assured  that  if  poetry  lives, 
it  will  onlv  be  as  the  private  cult  of  rare 
individuals ;  the  people  has  ceased,  he 
says,  to  believe  in  poetry.  **  It  will  soon 
be  with  poetry  as  with  religious  painting 
or  classical  tragedy ;  a  Flandrin,  a  Rachel, 
only  make  us  teel  the  more  strongly  that 
such  forms  of  art  exist  by  an  artificial 
convention,  that  the  pleasure  which  thev 
bring  us  is  an  affaire  d^archaisme,''^  A 
writer  in  our  own  country,  of  whom  we 
may  say  that  she  has  been  herself,  as 
Mill  said  of  Charles  Kingsley,  one  of  the 
good  influences  of  the  age,  Miss  F.  P. 
Cobbe,  lately  accepted  a  brief  in  the  case 
of  "  Literature,  Religion,  and  Morals, 
versus  Science,"  and  she  conducted  her 
pleadings  with  remarkable  vivacity. 
"When  science,"  she  bids  us  believe, — 
"like  poverty  —  comes  in  at  the  door,  art 
—  like  love  —  flies  out  of  the  window." 
Her  pleadings  against  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  age  reminded  me  that  I  had  myself, 
a  good  many  years  ago,  written  something 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  maintaining 
that  the  great  ideas  of  modern  science 
were  not  without  a  noble  inspiration  for 
poetry  ;  and  it  led  me  to  consider  whether, 
having  then  joined  in  the  choral  ode  which 
celebrates  science,  I  ought  not  now  to 
sing  a  palinode.  Miss  Cobbe  prophesies 
like  a  lively  Cassandra.  And  then  comes 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  posthumous 
volume  of  essays,  with  a  promise  on  be- 
half of  poetry  which  is  more  deadly  than 
a  threat.  The  future  of  poetry,  he  says, 
is  immense;  in  poetry  our  race  will  find, 
as  time  goes  on,  an  ever  surer  and  surer 
stay.  And  why?  Because  criticism  and 
science  having  deprived  us  of  all  old 
faiths    and    traditional    dogmas,    poetry, 


which  attaches  itself  to  the  idea,  will  take 
the  place  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or 
what  now  pass  for  such,  and  will  consde 
and  sustain  those  who,  but  for  it,  would 
be  forlorn.  A  pale  hospital  nurse  attend- 
ing the  bed  of  scepticism —  such,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  muse  henceforth  to  be.  She 
will  speak  soothing  sentences  and  admin- 
ister the  tonic  draught  And  the  palsied 
man  will  cling  to  her  all  the  more  because 
he  is  well  assured  that  henceforward  do 
divine  stranger  will  ever  come  and  say,  10 
words  of  sacred  cheer,  **  Rise,  take  up  tby 
bed,  and  walk." 

We  shall  do  well,  in  glancing  at  this 
subject,  to  bear  in  mind  the  well-known 
distinction  made  by  De  Quincey  between 
the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  lit- 
erature of  power.  The  function  of  the 
first  is  to  teach  ;  the  function  of  the  sec- 
ond is  to  move ;  the  first  is  a  rudder,  the 
second  an  oar  or  a  sail.  If  we  were  to 
embark  on  a  voyage,  we  should  find  that 
both  rudder  and  sail  have  their  uses. 
Between  the  two  divisions  of  literature 
spoken  of  by  De  Quincey  lies  a  kind  of 
writing  which  occupies  a  considerable 
space  in  our  own  day  and  has  an  impor- 
tant work  to  do  —  tne  literature  of  crit- 
icism. It  is  concerned  neither  wholly 
with  knowledge  nor  wholly  with  emotions; 
it  has  both  to  feel  and  to  know;  it  tries 
at  once  to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  to 
quicken  and  refine  the  sensibility. 

There  is  another  distinction  to  be  ob- 
served if  we  would  arrive  at  any  sound 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  influence 
of  science  on  literature.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  scientific  results  and 
scientific  methods.  The  conclusions  of 
science  may  be  fruitful  for  literature  now, 
or  may  become  so  when  they  have  passed 
into  the  general  consciousness,  and  yet 
the  mental  processes  which  lead  to  such 
conclusions  may  tend  to  disqualify  the 
mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  art. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  regard  a  man 
of  science  who  transforms  himself  into  "a 
machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of 
large  collections  of  fact"  (the  words  are 
Darwin's),  as  one  who  submits  to  a  per- 
sonal loss  in  order  to  procure  some  val- 
uable prize  for  his  country  or  his  race. 
The  doctrines  which  we  associate  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Darwin  may  prove  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  desire  to  have  an 
intelligent  and  coherent  view  of  the  world 
we  live  in;  they  may  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  Weltanschauunj^  of  the  fu- 
ture, a  Weltanschauung  which  may  be  as 
needful  for  the  poet  as  for  the  man  of  sci- 
ence.   This  seems  not  unlikely  to  come 
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to  pass.  And  yet  we  have  been  told  by 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which  Miss  Cobbe,  kindliest  of 
deviPs  advocates,  does  not  fail  to  quote, 
that  after  the  age  of  thirty  certain  of 
his  faculties  began  to  suffer  an  atrophy 
caused  by  disuse ;  that  his  great  delight 
in  poetry  and  painting  and  music  con- 
stantly waned.  *'  Now  for  many  years  I 
cannot  endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry.  I 
have  also  almost  lost  my  taste  for  pictures 
or  music."  Mr.  Darwin's  experience  is 
probably  by  no  means  singular.  There 
are  times  when  humanity  needs  an  organ 
or  a  function  more  than  a  complete  man. 
When  the  Angelical  Doctor  at  dinner  with 
the  kine  of  France  fell  into  a  muse,  and 
struck  me  table  with  his  fist  as  the  light 
of  an  argument  fatal  to  the  Manichees 
flashed  across  his  brain,  he  showed  him- 
self deficient  in  good  manners;  but  such 
a  power  of  self-abstraction  was  a  condition 
without  which  the  "Summa"  could  not 
have  been  written.  When  St.  Bernard, 
hearing  his  fellow-travellers  speak  of  Lake 
Leman,  on  whose  banks  he  had  journeyed 
the  whole  day,  asked,  "  But  where  is  the 
lake  ?  "  he  showed  himself  highly  insensi- 
ble to  natural  beauty ;  but  had  the  saint 
net  been  from  boyhood  mire  cof^itativus, 
Abelard  might  have  come  and  conquered 
at  the  Council  of  Sens.  There  have  been 
times  when,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the 
moral  and  spiritual  tradition  in  a  world 
of  luxury  and  lust,  it  was  necessary  for 
men  to  ny  to  the  desert  and  forget  the 
joys  of  domestic  life  and  all  the  pleasures 
ot  color  and  of  song.  We  honor  the 
saints  who  put  out  the  right  eye  in  order 
that  they  might  save  what  was  more  pre- 
cious for  the  world's  uses  than  even  an 
eye.  Let  us  also  honor  the  ascetic  of  sci- 
ence, whose  inductions  have  helped  us  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  world,  if  not  aright, 
yet  at  least  less  erroneously. 

The  results  of  scientific  study  are  in  no 
respect  antagonistic  to  literature,  though 
they  may  profoundly  modify  that  view  of 
the  world  which  has  hitherto  found  in  lit- 
erature an  imaginative  expression.  The 
conceptions  of  a  great  cosmos,  of  the  reign 
of  law  in  nature,  of  the  persistence  of 
force,  of  astronomic,  geologic,  biologic 
evolution,  have  in  them  nothing  which 
should  paralyze  the  emotions  or  the  imag- 
ination. To  attempt  indeed  a  poetical 
•*  De  Rerum  Natura  "  at  the  present  mo- 
ment were  premature ;  but  when  these  and 
other  scientific  conceptions  have  become 
familiar,  they  will  form  an  accepted  in- 
tellectual background  from  which  the 
thoughts    and    feelings    and    images    of 
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poetry  will  stand  out  quite  as  effectively 
as  they  stood  out  from  the  antiquated  cos- 
mology of  the  Middle  Ages.  Although, 
however,  scientific  conclusions  may  in  the 
end  subserve  literature,  it  is  certain  that 
the  methods  and  processes  of  science,  and 
those  employed  in  what  De  Quincey  terms 
the  literature  of  power,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent Such  literature  is  nothing  if  it  is 
not  personal ;  it  expresses  the  tnoughts, 
passions,  and  imaginings  of  an  individual. 
Science  aims  at  excludmg  whatever  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  individual ;  he  must  not  read 
himself  into  the  phenomena;  his  vision 
must  be  free  from  the  mists  of  sentiment ; 
his  imagination  is  of  use  only  in  shaping 
an  hypothesis  to  be  verified  by  subsequent 
inquiry  or  in  varying  the  experiments  by 
which  he  may  attain  to  new  objective 
facts.  The  literature  of  power,  if  it  is  to 
deserve  the  name,  must  adhere  to  its  own 
methods,  unseduced  by  the  glamor  which 
at  present  surrounds  the  words  science  and 
scientific.  When  M.  Zola  appears  as  the 
champion  of  what  he  styles  the  experi- 
mental romance,  and  when  he  professes  to 
practise  in  literature  the  methods  of  the 
eminent  physiologist,  Claude  Bernard,  he 
is  in  truth  a  charlatan  juggling  with  words. 
It  would  please  him  to  crown  himself  at 
once  with  the  glory  of  science  and  the 
glory  of  letters.  The  personality  of  the 
writer  of  experimental  romance,  he  tells 
us,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  starts, 
like  the  scientific  investi^tor,  with  an 
hypothesis,  or  a  general  idea«  which  is 
presently  to  be  verified  or  rejected;  he 
puts  his  characters  into  motion  in  a  certain 
environment;  their  behavior  in  this  way 
or  that  constitutes  an  experiment  and 
establishes  or  overthrows  the  a  priori 
hypothesis.  "  This  it  is,**  he  says,  "  which 
constitutes  the  experimental  romance  ;  to 
be  master  of  the  mechanism  of  human 
phenomena,  to  exhibit  the  springs  of  in- 
tellectual and  sensual  manifestations  as 
thev  are  explained  to  us  by  physiology, 
unaer  the  influences  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironing circumstances;  then  to  exhibit 
the  man  living  in  the  social  milieu  which 
he  has  himself  created,  which  he  modifies 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  experiences  in  his  turn  a  continual 
transformation."  What  is  true  in  this  is 
not  new.  Richardson  and  Fielding  prac- 
tised the  method,  as  far  as  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate method,  just  as  much  as  does  the 
author  of  "  L'Assommoir."  What  is  new 
is  the  pretence  of  scientific  experiment 
where  none  exists. 

Experimental  romance  is  then  a  mis- 
nomer ;  but  a  title  which  has  been  applied 
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to  M.  Zola  and  his  group,  "  the  school  of  brates.  They  endeavor  to  lay  aside  pRJ- 
obseriratioa,"  goes  aearer  the  mark.  And  udice  and  passion,  in  order  that  the;  ma; 
undoubtedly  the  scientific  tendencies  o£  see  things  as  they  are.  They  recwnite 
the  age  have  led  us  to  value,  and  even  to  the  continuity  of  human  history.  Tbej 
overvalue,  the  results  of  the  mere  obser-  treat  no  portion  of  the  past  with  scoia. 
vation  of  external  phenomena.  Yet  a  re-  They  do  not  dress  up  the  men  of  pait 
action  from  the  vague  idealism  of  writers  ages  in  the  costumes  or  the  ideas  ofto- 
whose  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the  day.  They  study  the  action  of  g^-eatbut 
democratic  abstractions  —  progress,  hu-  abscure  social  forces  and  discover  in  them 
manity,  liberty,  fraternity,  and  the  like—  the  causes  of  those  conspicuous  event* 
was  inevitable,  and  has  not  been  wholly  which  alone  attract  the  attention  of  super- 
unserviceable.  Let  the  school  of  observa-  SciaJ  observers.  Id  a  word,  living  at  1 
tion  but  do  its  work  more  thoroughly,  and  time  when  the  scientific  spirit  is  domi- 
we  shall  again  be  in  presence  of  the  nobler  aant,  they  appropriate  to  their  own  niei 
facts  of  human  life  as  well  as  the  baser,  9ome  of  the  methods  of  science  and  nilti. 
and  perceive  the  glory  of  our  manhood  vate  certain  habits  of  mind  which  may  be 
togetherwith  theshame.  What  the  fruits  described  as  scientific.  And  great  hu 
of  this  higher  realism  in  literature  may  be,  been  the  gain  for  their  special  study,  great 
we  can  divine  from  the  perusal  of  such  the  gain  for  ns  all. 

works  as  "Anna   Kartfnina"  and   "War  In  the  literature  of  criticisia  the  iafln- 

and  Peace."  ence  of  science  has  brought  loss  and  rain. 

The  literature  of  power  may  indeed  be  Sainte-Beuve    mourned  over    the  diiap- 

stimulated  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  pearance  of  the  circle  of  "studious  ana- 

age  to  make  more  exact  and  thorough  ob-  teurs  "  in  literature,  vibrating  to  the  finest 

servationsof  external  natureand  the  varie-  and  most  fugitive  impressions.     But  be 

ties  of  human  life,  and  so  to  complete  its  does  not  deny  that  the  time  has  come 

preliminary  studies;  but  it  must  adhere  to  when  we  must  gird  up  our  loins  courage- 

Its  own  methods.     If  a  writer  possess  a  ausly  for  a  series  of  steadfast  and  laboii- 

powerful   individuality,   and   can   affix   to  ousimarches.     No  one  demonstrated  more 

every  piece  he  produces  his  ineffaceable  admirably  than  Sainte-Beuve  himself  that 

sign  manual,  he  may  bring  this  into  relief  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  lit  eritiqut  di 

by  a  certain  air  of  scientific  disinterested-  ^out  and  la  eritiqut  natHrtlUj  no  oat 

ness  and  impassivity.    So  it  Is  with  the  gave  happier  examples  of  that  kind  of 

chief  of  living  French  poets,  M.  Leconte  criticism,  which  while  remaining  a  deli- 

de  Lisle.    We  are  all  the  more  sensible  of  cate  art  yet  knows  how  to  take  advantage 

the   peculiar  character  of  his  genius  be-  of  all  the  inductions  of  science  and  all  tie 

cause  he  seems  to  submit  himself  with  acquisitions  of  history.*    He  found  hit 

such  a  patient  study  to  his  obiect,  while  happiness  in  exquisite  studies  of  literary 

in  fact  the  object  is  being  moulded  in  his  natural   history   and   hterary   physiology, 

shaping  hands.    He    has   indeed   learnt  and  in  reproducing  from  amp&  storesof 

something  from  science,  but  he  assumes  knowledge  and  with  the  finest  tact  an  in- 

DO  false  airs,  and  he  loyally  adheres  to  age  of  this  or  that  environment  which  bis 

the  processes  proper  to  art.  aided  the  development  of  genius.     Yet  he 

But  although  the  literature  of  power  cannot  forbear  from  uttering  a  light  sigb 

cannot  adopt  the  methods  of  science,  it  is  as  he  thinks  of  days  when  it  was  possible 

to  a  great  extent  otherwise  with  the  litera-  to  taste  and  dwell  upon  the  flavor  of  the 

ture  of  knowledge.     Thus  in  our  own  day  fruit  without  discussing  all  the  conditioitt 

we  have  seeo  the  rise  of  a  school  of  histo-  of  soil  and  climate  which  reared  the  plant 

nans  who  are  too  scientific,  in  the  true  and  matured  the  sap.     Id  a  characteristic 

sense  of  the  word,  to  pretend   that  they  passage   he  makes  his  "last  complaint" 

are  masters  of  a  science  of  history.    They  half  serious,  half  playful,  against  theioen- 

have  lost  something,  perhaps,  in  no  longer  table  which   he    is  fully  prepared   to  a^ 

conceiving  a  history  as  a  work  of  art,  as  cept :  — 
a  passionate  drama,  or  as  3  gallery  of  por- 

tiaits.  They  have  not  produced,  and  ^  Where  is  that  vanished  time  m  which,  even 
cannot  by  their  methods  produce,  a  Thu-  '*"'"Eh  «"'■  *"«  »„  author  and  ptoEewionil 
cydides  o'r  a  Tacitus.  Bufthe  gains  have  ^r  Ll^-lns":?  T^^^^t^t^^ 
outbalanced  the  loss.  They  are  patient  ^^^-^  i^^/^d  ceremoniesi  when  the  inipr* 
and  indefatigable  in  research.  They  la-  sion  on  a  reader's  mind  came  easily,  and  took 
bor  in  original  sources  as  the  geologist  complete  possession  of  him  without  an  effort, 
among  his  strata  or  the  comparative  anat- 
omist among  his  vertebrates  and  loverte-  *  Nounwn  Lnndii,  ix..  pp.  a«,  <$. 
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aa  at  the  theatre  the  pliy  engages  uid  interests  oar  author's  eavironmenl,  we  iavestifrate 

the  amateur   pleasantly  seated  in  his  staJI;  his  origins.     All  this  is  well ;  yet  subject 

when  we  could  read  Ancients  and  Modems  [„  one  condition  —  that  we  do  cot  foreet 

lying  on  our  bed  like  Horace  m  the  dog^iajTs.  the   end  of  study  in  the  means,  that  we 

or  stretched  on  a  sofa  hke  Grav,  murmunni 1 >  „  ■' ,_    _  .  u  j  .l 

to  ourselves  that  such  pleasure  was  bet.e?  somehow  and  at  some  time  get  beyond  tbc 
than  the  joys  of  Paradile  or  Olympus;  the  apparatus.  It  is  well  to  Know  that  the 
lime  when  we  walked  in  the  shade,  reading,  vine  belongs  to  the  natural  order  wi/rtc*  .; 
like  that  excellent  Dutchman,  who  could  not  'hat  it  prefers  an  open  soil  with  good 
conceive,  he  said,  greater  happiness  here  be-  drainage;  that  it  has  pentaraerous  flow- 
low  at  the  age  of  fifty  than  to  saunter  through  ers ;  that  the  fruit  is  two-celled  and  four- 
a  lovely  country,  book  in  hand,  Boraeiimes  seeded ;  and  that  the  juice  contains  bi- 
closing  it,  without  passion,  wiihout  desire,  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  lime, 
yielding  oneself  wholly  to  medititionj    the  gyt  ^u  ,[,13  ^^  ^^^^  know  although  we 

rUb^  L';n.^r.'^ra'1u^da?'^e';;oo;.!  ^^-ip-^i- 
by  the  opin  windo;  in  its  frame  of  honey-  «'"">«:  /he  student  of  cbem.stry  may 
suckle,  «  read  some  book  which  seemed  for  fi°d  as  mterest.ng  a  subject  of  analysis  in 
the  season  our  only  love.  Happy  age,  where  "  bottle  of  that  claret  which  bears  the 
is  it  flown?  Nothmg  truly  is  less  like  it  than  venerable  name  of  an  eminent  and  versa- 
to  be  iorever  on  the  thorns  as  we  are  nowa-  tile  statesman  as  in  a  bottle  of  the  rarest 
days  when  we  read  —  than  to  be  on  our  guard  vintage;  but  wine  has  other  uses  thait 
at  every  step,  to  question  ourselves  without  that  of  affording  a  field  for  analysis.  It 
endi  to  ask  whether  this  is  the  right  text,  rejoices  the  heart  of  man,  and  tbis  quality 
"k'IS'M       ,!f  ""i  *'""*  '^"'u  ""■     \^'a  "f  the  juice  of  the  grape  deserves  at  least 

whether  the  author  whom  we  should  enjoy  did  ,  certain  dppree  of  attention 
not  lake  tbis  in  a  difierent  way,  whether  he  ~,  r  *  ^ ,  "'.  .  'f,  '  j  ^.  ^  . 
copied  from  actual  things  or  invented,  whether  There  is  undoubtedly  a  danger  that  id 
he  is  original  and  in  what  way,  whether  he  accumulation,  arrangement,  observation, 
he  has  been  faithful  to  his  genius  and  to  his  analysis,  induction,  we  may  lose  some  of 
race,  .  .  .  with  a  thousand  other  questions  the  finer  spirit  of  literature.  With  the 
wbicb  spoil  pleasure,  breed  doubt,  make  you  great  French  critic  from  whom  [  bave 
rob  your  forehead,  compel  ^ou  to  run  to  your  quoted  such  a  danger  could  not  exist, 
library,  to  climb  to  the  Kghest  shelves,  to  So  wine-taster  had  a  finer  palate  than  that 
tumWe  over  all  your  books,  to  consult,  to  m-  incomparable  old  taster  of  the  vintages 
spect,  to  become  in  a  word  an  artisan  or  a  ^f  literature,  Sainte-Bcuve.  His  intellect 
laboring  man  instead  of  a  delicate  vouptuary  „„„  „,  .  '  ..  u.  j-j  .~  j. 
or  a  fastidious  amateur,  who  inhales  the  spirit  *^*  not  dogmatic ;  he  did  not  read  to  con- 
of  things,  and  lakes  only  what  may  suit  him  ^™  »  'heory;  he  did  QOt  force  things, 
and  gratify  his  taste.  Epicurism  of  culture,  **  "'^  fellow-countryman,  M.  Taine  does, 
forever  lost,  I  fear;  henceforth  forbidden  as-  to  become  mere  illustrations o£a  doctrine; 
■uredly  to  every  critic;  last  religion  of  those  he  would  hardly,  like  M.  Hennequin,  push 
for  whom  no  other  survived;  last  honor  and  scientific  criticism  to  the  point  at  which  It 
last  virtue  of  a  Hamilton  and  a  Petroniua,  conjeclurally  explores  the  "third  frontal 
bow  truly  I  conceive  you,  how  much  I  regret  convolution  "  in  the  "  cerebral  organism  " 
YOU,  even  while  I  combat  you.  and  whiTe  I  ^f  a  great  poet ;  he  carried  his  weight  of 
forswear  you  1  •  emdition  lightly  and  gracefully.  There  is 
We  cannot  do  things  by  halves.  Liter-  life  and  not  mere  arrangement  in  all  that 
aryresearch,  like  historical  research,  must  he  has  written.  Acquisition  of  intellec- 
be  exact  and  thorough  or  it  is  of  little  tual  property  is  admirable,  but  onlv  on 
worth.  It  has  opened  new  regions  and  condition  that  we  are  the  masters  ana  not 
burled  ages  tar  our  studj';  yes,  and  for  the  slaves  of  our  possessions.  "Read- 
out enjoyment.  It  has  illuminated  the  ing,"  Edmund  Bu rice  wrote  in  a  letter  o( 
past  It  has  widened  our  sympathies,  advice  to  his  son,  "and  much  reading,  is 
It  has  substituted  for  that  dogmatic  criti-  good.  But  the  power  of  diversifying  the 
cisro  which  pronounced  imperious  judg-  matter  infinitely  in  your  own  mincf,  and  of 
roents  a  new  natural  history  of  poets  and  applying  it  on  every  occasion  that  arises, 

E rose-writers.    Our  library  nas  become  a  isiar  better;  so  don't  suppress  the  i/iuiV^ 

Ind  of  museum,  in  which  specimens  of  vis."    That  we  may  lose  ourselves  in  ma- 

the  various  species  arc  arranged  and  class-  terlals  is  the  danger  of  our   time.    No 

ified.    What  we  bad  read  an^  way  for  our  word  of  counsel  is  more  to  the  purpose  at 

pleasure  we  must  now  study  in  cbronolog-  the  present  dav  than  Burke's  wora.    Let 

icalsequence,  so  thai  we  may  observe  and  knowledge  and  erudition  do  their  perfect 


follow  a  development.    We  reconstruct  work,  only  let  us  see  that  they  do  not  sup- 
press but  rather  subserve  the  spirit  of  lite 

•  Konnnii  Luidil,  ii.,  pp.  S«,  tr-  within  US. 
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From  Temple  Bar.  frame.    But  as  we  be^a  to  walk  again, 

"A  CHRONICLE  OF  TWO  MONTHS."  the    barrier   which    divides    generaliticf 

CHAPTER  V.  from  partial  confidence,  once  having  been 

The  morning  upon  which  I  had  agreed  s^aJ^«°'  ^iS"4°°/  ^^'\^^  ^  ^?  P"*^^ 

to  avail  rayselfof  Mr.  Hazlit»s  guidance  ^]<^^'     Mj>st  of  us  love  to  talk  of  our- 

to  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  about,  turned  selves ;  and  we  never  so  thoroughly  enjoy 

out  capital  for  walking.     Not  too  hot,  airy  °"(?,^^Y^^*^^.  when  we  can  begin  to  do  sa 

but  not  windy,  and  with  a  sky  which,  al-  ^^  ^^^  diverged  from  the  road,  across 

though  it   occasionally  veiled    the    sun,  J    broad    common,    covered   with   gorse 

forbade  the  fear  of  rain.  ^"^hes  and  little  rushy  pools  ;  and  as  res 

At  first  we  talked  of  Start,  the  country,  JP^^^ed  from  view  of  any  dwelling  as  if 

our  destination,  and  so  on -the  things  there  had  not  been  such  a  thing  for  mile$. 

people  open  with  before  they  begin  to  ^^w  we  found  ourselves,  somehow,  by 

feel  intimate  enough  to  introduce  their  the  stream  again  at  a  part  where,  on  our 

respective  first  persons    singular.      But  ^'^^  there  was  a  low  sedgy  bank,  and  op- 

George  Hazlit.  I  remark,  entirely  leaves  Pps\te,  a  high  one  from  whose  sammit 

the  ways  and  doings  of  his  household  out  thick-growing  trees,  apparently   the  out- 

of  discussion  skirts  of   a    wood,  seemed  stooping  to 

Traversing'a  pretty  rustic  bridge,  be-  ^^"ch  the  water,  and  drink  its  tempting 

neath  which  the  ubiquitous  stream  frisks  coolness.    Earlier  in  the  summer  the  loir 

clear    and    merrily  -  something   like    a  bank   judging  by  the  abundant  wild  rose 

Scotch  one  — over  its  shallow  bed,  leads  J^^  hawthorn  bushes  about    must  have 

my    companion    to    comment    upon    its  been  prof usely  spread  with  blossom,  and 

charms  from  an  angler's  point  of  view ;  f  ^this  August  day  it  still  offered  a  soft 

and  this  carried  him  on  to  say  something  tu'^X  seat  to  those  who  might  be  disposed 

about  the  hours  he  had  spent  when  a  boy  ^^  hnger  some  minutes  away,  in  a  secluded 

on  its  banks.   A  half-sigh,  which  I  fancied  resting-place  —  a  perfectlv  seduded  one, 

I  heard,  drew  from  me  then  the  question,  J^>^»  }^^,  common  behind,  and   the  high 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  a  boy  again  ?  "  ^^nk  in  front  screening  off  all  onlookers. 

He  relumed  me  the  bluntest,  most  em-  ^  Peaces  as  well  as  moods  have  their  in- 

phatic  negative.  fl"^"^^  occasionally  on   the   tongue.    In 

"No!     Of  all  things,  I  should  hate  to  my  own  house  I  have  a  favonte  room  in 

be  a  boy  again.    You  look  at  me  as  if  I  which  ray  friend  always  seems  to  become 

was  speaking  heresy,  Mrs.   Markenfield.  ^^^^  thoroughly  my  friend,  and  women 

It's  a  time  of  life  that  soon  passes ;  don't  have  told  me  —  wy  life  is  rather  barren 

you  think  it's  satisfactory  that  even  one  ?f  romantic  recollections  —  that  in  their 

person   in  the  world  shouldn't  think  so  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  they  have 

fondly  of  it  as  the  majority  ?  "  sometimes  found  that  the  arriving  at  some 

"1  wish  often,"!  returned,  the  man's  special  spot,  a  garden  seat,  a  turn  in  a 

manner  compelling  me.  as  it  had  done  the  q">et  road,  a  point  of  sea-beach,  or  even 

night  before,  to  be  perfectly  genuine  in  the  getting  into  a  certain  armchair,  seems 

my  reply,  "  that  I  was  a  child,  or  a  young  to  bring  on  a  free  and  open  tide  of  words, 

girl   again.     Although  there  are  people,  that  until  then  had  been  held  back.    The 

who  know  all  about  me,  who  might  be  very  place  where  we  stopped  may  have  acted 

surprised  to  hear  me  say  so.    So,  reason-  "Pon  ^^^orge  Hazlit  in  this  manner,  for 

ingfrom  my  own  circumstances,  I  can't  ere  we  had  rested  a  few  short  minutes  be 

be  sure  whether  I  congratulate  you."  suddenly  said,  d  propos  of  nothing,  — 

He  picked  two  stones  from  the  road.  ,    "  ^^^s.  Markenheld,  don  t  inaagine  that 

because  Im  conscious  of  having  been  a 

OhgiovcntuI                    ^  „      .  bear,  I'm  not  quite  aware  that  you  may 

Oh  gioventu  I  pnmavera  dclla  vita,  ^^^  ^^^^  cared  in  the  least  whether  1  have 

throwing  a  stone  in  the  water  at  each  line,  been  one  or  not;  but,  just  as  if  you  bad 

**  Springs  frequently  are  delusions,  all  taxed  me  with  it,  may  I  apologize  and 

chills  and  frosts.    Well  for  the  summer  explain  ? " 

if  it  recovers  from  their  nipping  effects.  **  I  know  of  nothing  for  which  any  apol- 

I  mean  to  wish  for  better  things  in  my  ogy  from  you  is  necessary,  Mr.  Haxlit^ 

life  than  my  boyhood,  if  I  could  have  it  He  put  this  remark  aside  with  a  dis* 

back."  senting  turn  of  his  head,  and  went  on. 

Start,  who  had  rushed  down  to  the  side  "  I  was  immensely  taken  by  surprise 

of  the  stream,  barking,  and  making  a  tre-  when  vou  came.     I  had  no  idea  that  yocr 

mendous  fuss  after  the  stones,  diverted  a  arrival  had  been  negotiated  until  it  was  i 

reply  which  I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  fait  accompli.    We  re  never  very  commii- 
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nicative  with  each  other,  but  I  suppose  I 
was  kept  in  the  dark  because  I  should 
have  fought  the  arrangement  —  don't  be 
offended  —  tooth  and  nail.  Even  now  it 
puzzles  me.*' 

"In  what  way?" 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  have  fancied  that 
even  money-grasping  would  have  led  my 
father  so  much  out  of  his  way  as  to  answer 
your  advertisement.  Think  of  him,  dis- 
liking fresh  faces,  and  with  an  establish- 
ment-* establishment  indeed!  that's  a 
disgrace  to  the  neighborhood,  bringing  a 
stranger,  and  a  lady  stranger,  amongst  it 
all.  Why  I  believe  even  my  brother,  who 
can  ferret  the  reason  for  most  things,  was 
non-plussed !  The  only  keynote  I  find, 
after  any  amount  of  thinking,  is  that  the 
old  man's  brain  is  going." 

*•  Do  you  think  so  —  really  ?  " 

Mechanically  I  plucked  the  grass  beside 
me.  I  was  musing  on  the  eccentricities 
of  behavior  I  was  privately  aware  of  in 
Mr.  Hazlit. 

He  misunderstood  me.  "Don't  be 
frightened,  he  will  never  become  violent 
—  never  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  himself 
or  any  one  about  him.  It  has  happened 
before  in  the  family  that  when  they  begin 
to  fail,  they  show  it  by  strange  whims  and 
crotchets.  Look  at  the  way  he  persists  in 
going  about ;  and  I  have  heard  him  some- 
times at  night  "  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, stretched  further  on  the  bank,  and 
then  —  not  looking  at  me  but  at  a  cloud  of 
tiny  insects  hovering  and  dipping  into  the 
stream  —  went  on  deliberately. 

"I  said  I  should  have  fought  the  ar- 
rangement WeU,  it's  been  a  stingingly 
painful  one  to  me.  I  don't  like  the  ex- 
posure of  it;  and,  of  course,  you  found 
out  the  sort  of  people  we  are  at  once. 
Fancy,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  here,  where  my 
father  is  a  large  land-owner,  and  rich 
enough  in  other  ways  to  maintain  the 
position  well  if  he  chose,  we  have  no 
friends.  If  we  ever  had,  they  were  driven 
away  years  ago ;  as  I  remember,  we  have 
always  gone  on,  even  in  mother's  time, 
precisely  as  we  do  to-day." 

Another  pause  which  I  could  not  break. 
I  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  make  com- 
ment. 

"  You  asked  me  as  we  came  along,  if  I 
should  like  to  be  a  boy  again.  On  no 
consideration!  for  I  had  a  wretched  time 
of  it  then  —  at  home  at  all  events.  At 
school  it  was  better  —  I  made  friends,  but 
it  was  never  dreamed  that  I  should  visit 
their  homes,  or  bring  them  to  mine;  in- 
deed, I  should  have  felt  grievously 
ashamed  to  do  that.    It  was  the  same 


with  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  died, 
the  same  with  Septimus,  only  he  fell  into 
the  groove  before  he  grew  up.  And  I 
question,  whatever  happens,  whether  he 
will  alter  his  course  of  life.  To  go  now 
and  then  to  Paris  by  himself  suits  him  far 
better  than  mixinjg  with  his  kind  in  his 
own  house  —  unfortunately.  And,"  he 
concluded,  "when  things  seem  to  have 
touched  the  nadir  —  when  other  elements 
combine  to  make  the  Owlery  a  more  un- 
desirable abode  than  ever,  the  time  is 
chosen  to  bring " 

I  don't  know  how  he  intended  to  finish, 
for,  as  his  eye  travelled  back  from  the 
files,  it  caught  my  attention  once,  and  his 
face  flushed  up  into  a  sudden  merriment 
—  "a  fine  lady  to  it ;  a  lady  whose  quick 
wits  gauge  us  to  a  penny worih,  and  who 
picks  us  to  pieces,  as  a  family  of  miserly 
country  lunatics,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
friends  in  town." 

There  was  a  suppressed  laugh  in  his 
eyes  all  the  time. 

"  Don't  let  me  make  you  feel  remorseful. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  impression  we  are 
creating  in  the  lady  personally  that  I  aok 
galled.  I  have  kept  out  of  her  way,  and 
trembled  under  her  glance,  because  it's 
distasteful  and  humiliating  to  me  to  know 
I  form  part  of  the  mise  en  seine  in  her 
unique  experience  of  a  sordid  manage. 

"which  it  was  no  business  of  hers  to 
comment  upon,"  I  broke  in,  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  at  what  he  said.  "  If  things. 
are  as  you  describe,  in  your  home,  Mr. 
Hazlit,  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they^ 
are  perfectly  alien  to  you.  The  real  mat- 
ter of  consequence  is  that  they  disturb 
you,  not  how  a  stupid  woman  lets  her 
thoughts  run.  Consider  me,  henceforth, 
a  stupid  woman,  whose  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
perceptions,  take  in  and  retain  very  little- 
that  goes  on  before  them." 

"Well,  it's  ofiE  my  mind  now,  at  all 
events,"  he  replied,  by  no  means  rejecting 
the  hand  which,  after  my  impulsive  fash- 
ion, I  believe  I  tenderea  him  as  I  spoke^ 
"that  I've  had  the  chance  of  explaining 
I'm  not  quite  the  unmannerly  brute  you 
must  have  set  me  down  for.  Now  let  me 
ask  you  —  a  prosaic  question  that  insists 
on  a  truthful  answer  —  are  you  comfort- 
able—  are  you  decently  attended  to?  — 
being  here.  I  think  the  place  can't  quite 
have  frightened  you,  as  it  is  at  your  option 
to  go  away  when  you  please  and  you've 
stayed  nearly  a  month.  But,  still,  I  know 
the  balance  of  this  for  that  won't  weigh  an 
iota  with  you,  so  pray  tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  lacking  to  make  your  time  pass 
as  pleasantly  as  possible." 
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"  Thank  you  —  nothine.  I  am  perfectly 
well  treated,  Mr.  Hazlit. 

He  had  pulled  his  hat  ofiE  as  he  lay,  to 
enjoy  the  breeze,  and  appeared  to  be  de- 
cidedly enjoying  it.  He  is  not  perhaps, 
strictly,  the  handsome  man  I  thought 
him,  before  he  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
studying  him  nearer.  What  makes  him 
striking  is  that  he  has  what  is  so  seldom 
seen  in  this  country,  perfectly  light  eyes 
set  under  thick  eyebrows  combined  with  a 
skin  which  is  unusually  dark.  His  hair  is 
not  dark,  and  it  has  a  crisp  curl  over  the 
forehead.  But  his  features,  though  bold, 
are  nondescript,  neither  of  his  father's  or 
mother's  type,  and  when  he  is  grave  he 
appears  to  have  a  sort  of  suUenness  in  his 
expression  that  is  rather  alarming.  I  must 
say,  though,  that  his  smile  has  a  frank 
heartiness,  and  his  laugh  a  healthy  ring 
that  is  good  t9  hear;  ind,  although  he. is 
only  of  middle  heiglit,  he  is  so  well  put 
together  that  he  looks  actually  tall. 

**  You  don't  happen  to  know,"  he  in- 
(juired  abruptly  after  fumbling  for  some 
time  in  his  coat  pocket,  **  of  anything  that 
is  good  —  that  you  can  recommend  for 
neuralgia  ?  " 

Does  not  everybody  know  of  some  spe- 
cific infallible  in  cases  they  can  quote  ?  I 
have  never  been  a  victim  to  this  undescrib- 
able  malady,  but  for  some  months  of  our 
short  married  life  Mr.  Markenfield  was  a 
martyr  to  it,  and  we  tried  all  that  the  skill 
of  physicians  (combined  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  friends)  could  prescribe,  to  effect 
a  cure.  I  had  a  host  of  prescriptions  and 
quackeries  at  my  tongue  s  end,  and  I  ran 
through  several,  forthwith.  George  Haz- 
lit listened  duly,  but  at  the  end  of  a  batch 
he  shook  his  head  hopelessly,  and  said,  — 

**  I  can't  remember  half.  I  never  had 
the  neuralgia  in  my  life,  so  I've  no  recol- 
lections of  my  own  to  help  me  to  remem- 
ber what  you  tell  me.  Will  it  trouble  you 
to  kindly  put  them  all  down  on  paper, 
some  time  ?  All  the  lot,  if  you  please.  I 
shall  be  desperately  grateful ;  I'm  asking 
for  a  friend  of  mine  —  a  lady  who  is  a 
great  sufferer." 

**  Fraulein  R^mak  1 "  I  decided  men- 
tally; and  if  she  has  endured  the  pro- 
longed strain  of  an  engagement  of  many 
years,  I  am  not  surprised  that  she  suffers 
from  neuralgia. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  I  replied,  "if  your  friend 
has  become  worn  down  by  a  complaint  of 
long  standing.  In  that  case  it  is  always 
difficult  to  cure.  One  often  finds  that  peo- 
ple who  have  something  on  their  minds 
for  instance^—" 

"  That's  exactly  how  it  is  with  her,"  he 
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interrupted  promptly  ;  "she  has  plenty  to 
trouble  her.    Poor  Frieda  ! " 

"  I've  known  her  since  I  was  almost  a 
boy,"  he  went  on  to  explain.  **  She  is  my 
cousin —  I  once  thought  she  would  have 
been  my  wife  before  now." 

He  had  chosen  to  tell  roe,  and  I  — well, 
I  was  right  in  what  I  had  guessed.  There- 
fore I  said  with  some  emphasis,  — 

"  A  long  engagement  is  a  tedious  bar- 
den  for  any  girl  to  bear,  and  a  man  who 
keeps  her  tied  to  him  in  that  way  is  very 
cruel." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  Jwarmly,  Mrs. 
Markenfield?  Fm  not  the  cause  of 
Frieda's  ill  health.  I  quite  agree  with 
you ;  and  I  was  never  engaged  to  her,  or 
any  other  woman,  for  an  hour.  When  I 
was  at  Heidelberg — let  me  see  —  I'm 
thirty-two,  twelve  —  no  —  nearly  fourteen 
years  ago,  now,  I  lived  with  her  Either, 
Professor  Wagner,  poor  as  a  rat,  bat 
crammed  with  learning,  and  that  was  bow 
it  came  about  She  was  his  little  maior- 
domo;  for  he  was  nothing  but  a  child 
away  from  books,  and  my  aunt  was  devL 
Well,  I  was  only  a  few  mon^s  jrounger 
than  Frieda,  and,  as  some  fellow  placidly 
puts  it,  *  and  it  was  love  '  —  very  nice  too^ 
at  first." 

His  face  took  an  introspective  expres- 
sion as  he  leaned  dreamily  on  his  elbow, 
looking  at  the  water,  but  seeing  —  not,  I 
believe,  the  actual  stream  —  rather,  the 
far-away  Neckar,  with  the  forest-clad  hills 
surmounting  it 

"  She  taught  me  loads.  She  was  won- 
derfully clever  —  knew  more  of  dead 
tongues  and  living  sciences  than  aoy 
woman  I  ever  came  across;  I  used  to 
listen  while  she  expounded,  and  also 
preached  little  homilies  for  my  moral  ben- 
efit; and  I  pretended  proper  attention, 
thinking  most  of  the  time  of  her  round 
pink  face,  and  her  big  blue  eyes,  and  her 
flaxen  hair  —  such  long  hair!  She  was 
very  soft-mannered,  but  as  prim  as  yon 
please." 

"And  what  did  the  professor  sav? 
Wouldn't  the  match  have  pleased  him? 

"  The  professor  said  and  saw  nothing. 
Good  old  mole !  he  was  always  poring 
among  his  papers  and  dry-as-dust  trea- 
tises ;  mentally,  even  when  they  were  not 
actually  before  him.  Besides,  in  the  ways^ 
of  salad  love  he  was  not  well  up." 

"  And  so  ?  " 

"  And  so  —  I  used  to  take  her  1oq2 
rows  on  the  Neckar  in  the  evening,  and 
walks  up  the  hills  on  Sunday  afternoon; 
and  we  watched  the  villagers  holding 
their  Kermesse^  and  sometimes  1  beguiled 
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her  into  taking  a  demure  part  therein. 
Then  we  often  strolled  up  to  the  castle, 
and  rambled  in  the  woods  about,  she  talk- 
ing in  her  half  girlish,  half  old-fashioned 
style,  but  always  with  the  most  amazing 
good  sense,  that  sounded  so  comic  when 
I  looked  at  her  plump  child's  face." 

"  Had  you  no  rivals  ?  " 

'*  Well,  I  was  confoundedly  jealous  of  a 
young  Kreisrichter,  they  called  him,  who 
was  always  dangling  about.  I  remember 
he  once  told  me  that  all  English  people 
had  faces  shaped  like  boats,  so  I  seized 
the  chance  of  paying  him  out  for  the  pangs 
of  jealousy  he  gave  me,  under  the  pretence 
of  avenging  the  insult  to  my  national  physi- 
ognomy. But  he  was  no  match  for  me  in 
fighting.  I  could  not,  for  shame,  press 
the  encounter  to  extremities." 

"And  how  long  did  your — love  affair 
go  on  ?  " 

"  About  three  years.  And  while  she  ap- 
peared to  get  both  more  friendly,  and  more 
perfectly  at  ease  with  me  every  month,  I 
gradually  worked  myself  into  such  a  furi- 
ous state  of  spooniness  that  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  that,  and  became  so  irrita- 
ble, that  at  last  old  Wagner  noticed.  You 
see,  at  that  time,  I  was  dependent  on  my 
father,  and  I  knew  well  enough  what  heM 
say  to  a  daughter-in-law.  Still,  if  right 
had  been  done,  Frieda's  mother  and  mine 
would  have  gone  share  and  share  alike 
with  their  father's  money;  but  there  had 
been  a  grand  family  quarrel,  and  my 
mother  got  the  lump,  which  was  a  crying 
piece  of  injustice.  I  fully  intended  to 
marry  Frieda  but  I  knew  I  should  have  to 
wait  a  few  years  before  I  could  maintain 
her,  and  so  I  had  better  not  keep  her  *tied 
to  me,'  as  you  put  it,  too  long.  But  one 
night  —  one  summer  evening  ^—  " 

Again  he  had  left  o£E  studying  the 
stream,  and,  always  with  the  same  intro- 
spective look,  turned  towards  me. 

*'  We  were  standing  by  the  gateway  — 
in  the  castle  grounds  —  with  the  broad 
walk,  as  it  seemed,  to  ourselves.  More 
twilight  had  been  burned  while  we  loitered 
than  commended  itself  altogether  to  my 
German  maiden's  thrift  of  time,  and  she 
was  suggesting  returning  home,  when,  all 
in  a  moment,  the  dykes  and  breakwaters 
gave  way  —  swsh  I  the  floods  of  my  pas- 
sion swept  them  to  destruction,  even  to 
my  own  amazement.  I  shall  never  forget 
Frieda's  scared  face ;  the  utter  break-up 
of  its  quaint  kittenishness  into  bewildered 
astonishment.  She  let  me  rave  as  I  liked 
—  for  some  time. 

"Then,  very  gently  and  quietly,  she 
told  me  that  she  was  promised ;  she  had 
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been  promised  these  ages  past  —  to  Herr 
Josef  R^mak,  who  was  only  waiting  to  get 
rich  enough  to  marry  her." 

"  Little  wretch !  and  she  wiled  away  the 
time  by  flirting  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  excuse  me  1  She  had  no  idea 
of  flirting  whatever.  Phlegmatic  in  per- 
ception, wrapped  up  in  her  own  attach- 
ment, she  had  not  had  the  least  idea  that 
I  intended  love-making.  With  crushing 
candor  she  declared  that  she  had  never 
considered  me  more  than  a  mere  boy  —  a 
very  child.  My  modest  overtures,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  as  commonplace  in  her 
eyes  as  those  of  her  young  brothers.  She 
thought  as  little  of  walking  with  me,  of 
accepting  attributes  of  affection  from  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  one  of  them.  I  was  so 
hideously  dumbfoundered  —  my  whole 
world  ot  inner  life  had  so  floated  away 
from  me  at  her  words,  leaving  not  an  incn 
of  tangible  remainder  tog^sp  at  —  that  I 
neither  attempted  pleading  or  reproach. 
Then  she  fell  to  praising  her  R^mak  —  his 
goodness  and  his  learnings- 1  know  she 
always  thought  me  an  ignoramus  —  vouch- 
safing no  touch  of  comfort  for  the  awful 
crash  my  pride  had  su£Eered  along  with  my 
passion.  I  believe,  however,  that  my 
pride  thanked  her  for  that  She  told  me 
earnestly,  over  and  over,  that  I  was  in- 
deed foolish  —  indeed  a  boy  —  but  she 
should  say  nothing  to  Josef  about  me  — 
he  might  be  angry  —  I  longed  that  she 
would  tell  him,  and  that  he  would  take  it 
into  his  head  to  resent." 

For  the  last  moments  George  Hazlit 
had  spoken  with  vigorous  descriptiveness, 
studying  by  a  glance  from  time  to  time, 
whether  this  episode  which  lay  twelve 
years  or  so  in  his  rear  had  any  interest  for 
me. 

"In  the  end  she  desired  to  be  taken 
home,  and  on  our  passage  thither,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  as  I  evidently  viewed 
myself  in  a  manly  light,  others  also  might 
allow  me  more  weight  than  she  had  done, 
she  besought  me  to  break  the  news  of  her 
engagement  to  the  professor.  It  appeared 
that  having  acted  as  mistress  in  his  home 
for  so  many  years,  she  had  always  shrunk 
from  letting  him  know  that  at  a  stated 
period  she  had  pledged  herself  to  leave 
him,  and  with  my  first  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  *  irony  of  fate,'  I 
bitterly  promised.  Still  there  was  a  dash 
of  sweet  with  the  bitter.  I  deemed  that 
if  I  did  what  she  asked,  she  would  con- 
clude more  readily  that  the  blow  I  had 
been  dealt  was  not  fatal.  I  could  take 
upon  myself  to  introduce  Rdmak  to  the 
innocent  papa  if  ^—  " 
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'*Mr.  Hazlit,  pardon  my  interrupting, 
but  from  the  way  you  are  talking,  particu- 
larly now  you  have  begun  to  smile,  I  don't 
unaerstand  what  you  felt,  or  whether  after 
the  shock  was  over  you  really  felt  much  at 
all." 

*'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Markenfield  !  Well,  be- 
lieve me,  the  smile  is  entirely  a  smile  only 
of  the  present,  for  it  would  have  been  dii- 
ficult  to  raise  one  at  the  time.  It  is  phys- 
ical with  me,  a  part  of  my  constitution, 
that  often  when  I  announce  or  first  receive 
tidings  of  anything  specially  tragic  or  dis- 
agreeable I  am  tortured  with  an  instinct 
to  laugh  very  much  belying  my  true  feel- 
ings. I  have  given  mortal  offence  by 
doing  so  on  more  than  one  occasion.  So, 
although  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  su£Eering 
to-day  from  my  smash  of  bygone  times, 
credit  me  that  when  it  came,  I  did  so  most 
acutely.  I  shall  remember  that  night  to 
my  dying  dav ;  after  I  had  conveyed  my 
little  cousin  nome,  I  rushed  out  again  and 
wandered  about  the  hills  like  a  maniac, 
imprecating  R^mak  —  deploring  myself, 
positively  crying,  I  believe,  in  the  trans- 
ports of  my  disappointed  afEection." 

"  Poor  boy  I  Well,  then,  after  the  first 
edge  had  worn  ofiE — did  you  stand  Frieda's 
friend  with  your  uncle?" 

"Certainly,  and  obtained  a  little  sooth- 
ing balm  thereby.  I  was  as  frantic  with 
mortified  pride  for  the  light  in  which  I 
had  been  considered  as  with  hurt  love. 
But  when  I  began  to  break  the  news  to 
old  Wagner  I  saw  a  complacent  gratula- 
tion  deep  down  beneath  the  scholarly 
wrinkles  of  his  face,  that  as  I  went  on 
faded  by  degrees  to  blank  chagrin.  But 
he  consented,  kindly  and  affectionately, 
that  Frieda  should  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tions. Only,  mark,  I  knew  he  imagined 
at  first  I  was  going  to  speak  for  myself, 
and  he  would  have  welcomed  me  as  a  son- 
in-law  with  enthusiasm  far  beyond  the 
kind  acquiescence  he  yielded  to  Rdmak's 
suit.  So  there  was  uneuent  for  my  in- 
sulted manhood,  and  I  fulfilled  my  mission 
with  heroic  thoroughness. 

"And  then," he  concluded,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  help 
me  to  rise,  "then  I  saw  the  lovers  to- 
gether ;  so  undisturbed  by  my  nobly  borne 
disappointment  that  I  was  positively  re- 
volted by  their  demeanor,  and  I  began  to 
fall  out  of  love  with  Frieda ;  so  the  '  might 
have  been,'  which  if  it  stays  with  one  long 
enough  adds  quite  a  zest  to  life  when  one 
deliberately  lays  oneself  out  to  feel  senti- 
mental, began  subtly  to  drive  away  the 
struggling,  furious,  active  '  it  shall  be.' " 

"  It  soon  began,  I  think." 


"  Of  course  —  I  was  young,  you  know— > 
that  isnU  a  caterpillar  on  your  dress. 
Everything  speeds  as  quick  as  the  pulse 
then.  Only,  as  I  said,  one  remembers  bj 
times.  I'm  glad,  however,  that  I  was 
always  friendly  to  R^mak,  a  great,  blonde- 
bearded  fellow,  whom  Frieda  believed  to 
be  a  typical  Tannhauser  in  appearance, 
for  he  died  not  long  after  they  were  mar- 
ried —  suddenly.  The  professor  died  too, 
and  the  rest  scattered.  My  little  FricKla 
—  mine  in  imagination  at  eighteen  —  has 
not  had  as  much  happiness  as  she  might 
And  she  is  very  poor,  with  two  lads.  Now 
for  the  caves ;  what  a  tiresome  yam  I've 
been  boring  you  with." 

This  history  kept  in  my  mind  as  we 
strolled  through  the  recesses  of  the  wood; 
to  which  we  crossed  by  stepping-stones, 
finding  it  quite  lonely,  and  hushed  with  a 
summer's  day's  stillness.  George  Hazlit 
showed  me  the  caves,  which  have  a  won- 
derful echo,  and  lie  buried  in  a  hidden 
corner  of  woodland  beauty.  Afterwards, 
we  refreshed  ourselves  at  a  convenient 
farmhouse,  and  as  we  returned  towards 
evening,  I  speculated  once  or  twice, 
whether  since  Madame  Rdmak  became  a 
widow  her  old  lover  had  ever  renewed  his 
suit.  From  his  manner  I  could  not  in  the 
least  judge,  and  he  had  volunteered  no  in- 
formation. Perhaps,  the  ties  of  her  affec- 
tion still  held  her,  although  those  of  her 
troth  had  been  loosed  by  death,  and  she 
still  rejected  him.  One  thing,  however, 
although  he  did  not  hint  at,  without  much 
difficulty  in  making  two  and  two  fit,  1 
arrived  at.  I  knew  who  was  banker  for 
the  lady,  who  had  assumed  the  onus  of 
seeing  after  the  two  boys ;  and  I  mentally 
decided  that  my  companion  is  but  a  degen- 
erate Hazlit. 

We  took  a  road  over  some  fields  home- 
wards. They  were  duskening,  the  hedges 
looked  like  misty  black  lines,  and  some 
stars  strayed  out  long  before  we  saw  the 
low-lying  Owlery,  with  its  old  surrounding 
trees,  and  ivied  chimneys. 

"The  front  gate  will  be  locked,"  said 
George,  when  we  were  a  few  yards  from 
it.  "  It  always  is  at  dark ;  it's  part  of  the 
routine.  We  shall  have  to  go  through  the 
yard." 

Proceeding  thither.  Start,  in  the  van, 
advertised  our  advance  by  a  barking 
flourish,  and  immediately  after,  Keezie, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  the  image  of 
a  gipsy  mother,  appeared  in  the  road,  as 
if  she  might  have  been  outside,  awaiting 
us. 

"  Mr.  George,  Mr.  George  I "  she  cried 
out ; "  here's  been  doings  I    Your  bnTOther't 
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had  to  go  away  on  business  this  afternoon, 
he'll  not  be  back  till  morning,  and  she's 
as  drunk  as  a  Scotchman,  and  nearly  set 
the  house  on  fire.  Martha  came  to  fetch 
me,  scared  out  of  her  senses,  and  the  chil- 
dren screaming  with  fright." 

**  Hush,  you  old  idiot !  don't  you  see  ?  " 
cried  George,  with  such  stern  sharpness 
that  she  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  ex- 
cited outpourings,  as  1  turned  to  one  side 
and  walked  on. 

"  I  forgot  the  lady,"  she  began  again  in 
a  whisper  which  was  certainly  a  stage  one 
insomuch  as  it  was  perfectly  audible.  "  I 
forgot  her,  altogether.  But,  oh,  it's  been 
awful !  Nobody  but  me  to  go  to  her  and 
stop  her  singing,  and  shouting,  and  laugh- 
ing, and  dancing  about  with  a  candle  till 
I  thought  there'd  have  been  a  bonfire 
made  of  everything  —  and  the  girl  worse 
than  no  use,  with  her  silly  crying.  How- 
ever, she's  dropped  to  sleep  at  last,  and 
we've  put  her  on  the  bed,  and  took  the 
lights  away,  and  there  she'll  stay  till  to- 
morrow, happen.  But  where  in  the  Lord's 
name  did  she  get  the  stuff?  You  never 
brought  it  her,  surely  ?  And  I  can't  find 
out  where  she's  hidden  it,  to  take  it  away. 
She's  took  her  opportunity  when  he^s  on, 
and  she's  the  cunning  of  Old  Nick  to  get 
what  she  wants,  and  without  money;  so  I 
brought  the  children  here,  and  they're 
sleeping  in  Miss  Waylen's  room." 

I  could  not  hear  George's  answer.  It 
was  low  and  emphatic,  and  must  have  con- 
tained some  direction,  for  with  a  coincid- 
ing "Ay,  ay,  I'll  go  see,"  she  stumped 
away,  and  he  followed  me,  and  took  me 
round  to  the  hall-4oor.  Not  a  shade  of 
comment,  not  one  syllable  of  reference  to 
what  he  knew  I  must  have  heard,  escaped 
faim.  But  there  was  a  ring  in  his  voice 
which  indicated  vexation ;  and  when  we 
were  in  the  hall,  where  a  lamp  burnt  on  a 
table,  I  saw  that  his  face  had  relapsed 
into  the  gravity  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  that  his  eyes  were  cold  and 
steely. 

The  parlor  lights  were  out  After  a 
fixed  hour  the  household,  by  rule,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  bed.  But  the  light  in  the 
hall  showed  us  up  well;  he  as  upright 
and  alert  as  when  we  started,  I  in  but 
middling  case.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am, 
beinz  town-bred  and  out  of  practice,  an 
indinerent  walker,  but  I  had  not  hinted 
this  to  my  companion,  who  stood  holding 
my  heavy  candlestick  and  looking  at  me. 

"  You  must  be  fearfully  hungry,"  he 
said  dubiously,  "  we  have  walked  so  far. 
Let  me  go  and  forage  for  you.  I  don't 
know  what  there  is  in  the  house  ;  but  they 


shall  hear  me  in  the  morning  if  I  don't 
find  anything  satisfactory." 

"No;  thank  you  all  the  same,  very 
much.  Mrs.  Skey,  or  Miss  Waylen,  is 
very  good  to  me.  When  I  have  been  out 
beyond  hours  I  have  never  missed  finding 
everything  I  can  want  in  my  bedroom." 

"  But  you  never  ought  to  be  out  so  late 
as  that,  alone.  Don't  you  know,  although 
you  can  discard  the  conventionalities 
hereabouts,  a  country  neighborhood  is  be- 
set with  much  more  actual  danger  than  a 
town  ?  " 

He  tendered  me  my  lighted  candle- 
stick ;  when,  suddenly,  a  waft  of  air, 
blown  perhaps  by  the  monkey  demon  who 
guards  the  stair,  extinguished  it,  and  his 
nostrils  curled  in  marked  disfavor. 

"  What  an  odious  smell ! " 

I  laughed. 

"Mrs.  Markenfield,  may  I  ask  how 
long  you  have  allowed  this  cheese-paring 
establishment  to  inflict  a  tallow  candle 
upon  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  it ;  and  you  are  '  out '  of 
wax  just  now,  Mrs.  Skey  says" — and  so 
thev  have  been  all  the  time  of  my  sojourn, 
ana  the  odor  which  aroused  George  Haz- 
lit's  displeasure  has  grown  quite  familiar 
to  me.  "  Don't  trouble  vouself  about  it^ 
please.  It  is  not  of  the  least  moment.  I 
am  superior  to  being  disturbed  by  the 
preference  of  wax  to  tallow." 

He  relit  the  candle.  "To-morrow  we 
will  make  an  alteration,  for,"  handing  the 
antique  holder  to  me,  and  scenting  the 
air  again,  "this  is  unpardonable  ;  it  is  an 
*  offence '  to  a  *  masterpiece  of  nature  !  * " 

He  made  his  fine  bow,  of  the  era  of 
long  waistcoats  and  ruffles,  swords  and 
snu£E-boxes ;  and  I  returned  it  as  statelily 
as  I  could,  with  a  high-heeled,  furbelowed, 
patch-and-powder  kind  of  curtsy;  then 
run  up-stairs  —  ran  rather  quickly  from  his 
"good-night,"  to  digest  his  compliment 
out  of  the  range  of  his  keen  scrutiny. 

For  by  a  "  masterpiece  of  nature,"  I 
fancy,  and  think  still,  on  cool  reflection, 
what  struck  me  at  the  time  —  he  meant 
my  nose. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Pattering  raindrops,  falling  from  a 
dull  sky,  awoke  me  next  morning  earlier 
than  ordinary,  and,  once  awake,  the  chat- 
tering of  Maisie  and  Lulu  in  the  room 
next  mine  kept  me  so.  I  believe  Lizzie 
was  already  down-stairs,  for  she  is  a  good 
second  to  the  marvellous  Keezie,  who 
generally  knows  the  weather  before  the 
lark.  The  children  had  quite  forgotten 
their  fright  of  the  previous  night,  for  they 
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were  playing  and  quarrelling,  and  lungine 
about  in  a  manner  that  made  the  wail 
shake.  I  wished  that  the  breakfast  hour 
was  not  so  late  as  is  the  custom,  in  defer- 
ence, I  suppose,  to  my  conceived  London 
habits,  as  I  lay  a  tiresome  while,  thinking, 
in  a  provokingly  energetic  mood.  I  heard 
George  descend,  then  the  ringing  of  Mr. 
Hazlit's  bell,  then  the  sound  of  the  chil- 
dren's ablutions,  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Lizzie,  before  a  dull  thump 
outside  my  door,  and  the  knuckly  knock 
of  Mrs.  Ske^,  announced  that  my  hot 
water  had  arrived. 

As  at  breakfast  I  was  alone  with  Miss 
Waylen,  the  children  taking  that  meal 
with  Keezie,  I  seized  the  occasion,  being 
hurried  on  to  do  so  by  her  pale,  hollow- 
eyed  look  —  as  if  the  morning  had  found 
her  with  forces  rather  jaded  than  re- 
cruited—  to  open  the  scheme  which  has 
been  hatching  in  my  brain  on  her  behalf, 
with  as  friendly  and  considerate  a  preface 
as  1  was  capable  of.  I  hope  I  did  it  deli- 
cately, and  not  as  if  I  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  treatment  she  receives,  for  I  can 
see  that  she  is  a  person  who  shrinks  from 
confidence.  She  was  so  very  white,  and 
the  purple  marks  beneath,  her  eyes  sug- 
gested night-watches  so  clearly,  that  they 
gave  me  an  excuse  for  saying  I  thought 
her  mode  of  life  and  duties  were  griev- 
ously injurious  to  her  health,  keeping  her 
up  too  late,  and  indoors  far  too  much.  I 
then  introduced  by  degrees  the  plan  I 
have  thought  of,  which  is  her  taking  the 
post  of  travelling  companion  to  Mrs. 
Garrable.  That  restless,  thoroughly  kind 
creature,  is  warm-heartedness  itself  to 
everyone  about  her;  and  literally  pants 
to  make  all  the  world  comfortable.  She 
would  get  over  this  girrs  not  being  a  lin* 
guist;  and  in  other  respects — quick, 
clear-headed,  and  neat-fingered  as  she  is, 
refined,  too,  by  nature,  both  in  appearance 
and  manner — Lizzie  would  suit  admira- 
bly. Her  subdued,  shy  attitude,  as  if  she 
was  not  so  happy  as  sne  might  be  made, 
would  win  ray  friend's  heart  directly,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  I  could  e£Eect  the 
engagement. 

So  1  gradually  made  my  proposition, 
and  saw,  first,  surprise,  then  a  faint  glint 
of  hope  and  pleasure  touch  the  heavy  blue 
eyes.  They  actually  met  mine,  as  she 
listened.  Once  she  seemed  as  if  she  were 
going  to  question  me,  and  I  paused  — 
vainly  —  then  resumed  again,  baiting  ray 
o£Eer  as  teraptingly  as  I  could.  The  fish, 
I  perceived,  hovered  near ;  when  —  pro- 
voking! in  the  dawn  of  ray  self-congratula- 
tion, that  odious  look,  that  over-sweetness 


with  which  I  know  she  veils  conscious 
deception,  suddenly  changed  Lizzie's  face. 

**  You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Markenfield ; 
very,  very  kind  ;  but  I  mustn't  think  of  it 
I  cannot  leave  here." 

I  said  "  Why?"  rather  dryly. 

"  Because  —  I  cannot.  I  feel  it  is  mj 
duty  to  stay.  I  mustn't  think  of  a  change. 
Even  such  a  pleasant  one  as  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  have  thought  of." 

**  Pardon  me,  stop  me  if  I  ask  too  much. 
I  know  you  have  relations  who  placed  yoo 
here,  perhaps  you  help  to  support  them? 
It  may  be  your  parents  that  you  believe 
would  be  angry  if  you  left  this  house.  If 
so,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  money  —  most 
things  are  —  I  can  promise  you  that  your 
exchange  will  be  for  the  better.*' 

She  still  maintained  her  expression  of 
artificial  serenity,  but  a  faint  color  rose  in 
her  cheeks. 

**  I  have  a  father,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  aod 
my  earnings  are  useful  to  him.  But  it  is 
not  that ;  if  I  had  twice  as  much  offered 
to  me  to  go  anywhere  else,  I  should  still 
be  bound  to  stop  where  I  am." 

"  Is  your  father  in  bad  health  ?  Doot 
you  wish  to  go  a  long  distance  away  from 
him?" 

"  Oh,  no  I     My  father  is  a  strong  man, 

—  much  stronger  than  I  am." 

I  traced  a  little  bitterness  in  this  sen- 
tence. Without  doubt,  under  whatever 
pressure  she  remained,  it  was  h^r  father 
who  had  first  fixed  her  to  this  post. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  you  mean  jrour  place 
here  couldn't  be  supplied  ?  Of  course  you 
are  most  valuable.  Nurse,  housekeeper, 
secretary  —  I  wonder  how  many  more 
offices  in  one  person.  And  so  well  filled, 
too,  they  all  are ;  the  combination  is  cheap 
at  five  hundred  a  year.  But  it  is  very 
dear  to  the  combiner.  It  is  ruining  her 
health,  and  preying  on  her  spirits." 

The  color  faded  again ;  and  she  began 
to  plait  the  cloth  nervously.  At  last  io  a 
hesitating  voice,  but  with  a  soft  ingeoaous- 
ness  which  another  less  sceptical  might 
well  have  been  deceived  by,  Lizzie  mur- 
mured, — 

"  Mr.  Hazlit  is  very  old  and  failing  very 
quickly.  I  oughtn't  to  leave  him.  I  koov 
how  necessary  I  am  to  him.  He  expects 
I  shall  stay  here  until  he  dies.  My  father 
owed  him  money,  and  he  forgave  the  debt 

—  it  was  a  heavy  one.  It  is  my  duty  to 
remain.  He  is  quite  dependent  on  me— 
for  so  rauch  —  and  he  is  always  kind.  So 
are  they  all." 

This  put  me  past  my  patience.    I  left 

the  table,  and  walked  to  the  window,  trr- 

I  ing  to  bridle  any  superfrankness  of  speech. 
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But  to  be  aware  that  this  girl  must  know 
as  well  as  I  do  to  what  she  has  subjected 
herself,  what  indignities  she  has  endured, 
on  account  of  her  position  at  the  Owlery, 
and  to  see  her  obstinately  discard  the  ex- 
tricating plank  I  was  tryine  to  hold  for 
her,  —  it  was  unbearable,  and  words  came. 

**  Miss  Waylen,  without  in  the  least  de- 
siring to  slight  your  capabilities,  let  me 
say  that  your  post  is  one  which  belongs 
properly  to  some  one  far  older  —  and  very 
different  from  yourself.  Mr.  Hazlit  may 
be  kind  —  so  in  gratitude  he  ought  —  but 
his  kindness  has  done  you  the  reverse  of 
good;  and  it  is  not  active.  The  others 
are  unkind ;  they  are  rude  and  cruel  be- 
yond what  self-respect  allows  a  woman  to 
put  up  with.  You  can  look  for  no  change 
in  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  resent  your  footing  here. 
Have  you  ever  thought,  either,  of  the 
future?  When  Mr.  Hazlit  dies,  which 
might  be  almost  any  day,  what  will  his 
son  say  to  you  within  the  hour?  " 

I  would  not  proceed  further.  I  would 
not  hint  at  my  opinion  of  her  conduct,  if 
she  is  building  on  the  future,  and  if  she 
suffers  the  humiliating  present  in  hope,  or 
knowledge,  of  what  it  will  bring  her.  My 
back  was  towards  Lizzie,  and  I  was  sur- 
veying annoyedly  the  straight-pouring 
rain,  the  puddle-aented  paths,  and  drag- 
gled shrubs.  I  did  not  hear  a  step  across 
the  floor,  but  I  felt  my  dress  caught  at, 
and  looked  round  to  see  her  —  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  her  lips  trem- 
bling with  agitation  —  holding  to  my  skirt, 
while  she  half  knelt  on,  half  stretched  her- 
self over,  a  chair  behind  me. 
.  *♦  Oh,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  I  know  it  I  I 
know  it  all,  —  much  better  than  it  could  be 
told  to  me.  Don't  be  angry  that  I  can't 
do  what  you  want,  don't  think  I  don't  wish 
it  with  all  my  heart.  If  it  was  only  pos- 
sible, if  it  only  was  1  Don't  be  angry,  pity 
me  for  being  without  a  friend  in  the  world, 
without  one.  Mr.  Hazlit,  even,  has  never 
been  my  friend,  nor  my  father,  nor  any 
one  I  could  have  trusted  in.  And; I  have 
been  so  miserable.  I  have  had  years  of 
an  unhappy  life.  Oh  !  how  can  I  persuade 
you  that  I  mustn't  accept  your  kindness, 
that  I  cannot^  and  yet  prevent  your  think- 
ing that  I  am  ungrateful,  that  I  am  doing 
wrong ! " 

So  pitiful  were  her  streaming  eyes,  so 
strong  was  the  appeal  in  her  face,  doubly 
strong  from  its  beauty,  and  its  unmistak- 
able weakness,  which  now  she  was  nat- 
ural, stood  out  with  painful  clearness,  that 
my  vexation  died  in  the  impulse  to  soothe 
and  console  her.     I  was   constrained  to 


take  her  hands,  to  say  all  that  I  could  coin 
to  reassure  her  that  I  thought  no  ill  of 
her,  that  I  only  pitied,  and  earnestly 
wished  to  help  her;  trying,  also,  when 
she  was  calmer,  to  urge  my  point  more 
artfully,  again,  in  a  way  that  should  not 
affect  ner  overstrung  nerves  ;  but  I  might 
have  spared  my  breath. 

She  listened  to  me,  held  my  hands  con- 
fidingly, grew  slowly  quieter,  stilled  her 
sobs,  and  now  and  then  gave  me  back  a 
few  words.  I  forgot  what  I  was  saying, 
when  abruptly,  and  tightening  her  grasp, 
she  said,  — 

*'  Mrs.  Markenfield,  yesterday  morning 
you  were  saying  that  you  might  not  be 
nere  much  longer.  But  I  pray  you  —  oh, 
I  beg  you  —  and  you  don't  know,  you 
can't,  that  it  is  almost  life  to  me  to  grant 
my  request,  not  to  go  yet.  Stay  a  few 
weeks  longer.  There  will  be  more  fine 
weather;  you  shall  not  be  annoyed  by 
anything  in  the  house,  or  frightened  by  see- 
ing any  part  of  what  you  heard  about  last 
night.  I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  if 
you  will  not  leave  yet.  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  you  all  my  life ;  oh,  I  feel  as  if  f  should 
die  if  you  went  away  now  I " 

"  Die,  my  dear;  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head  until  her  forehead 
touched  the  backs  of  our  joined  hands, 
and  whispered  very  low,  — 

"Of  fright,  of  fright.  I  dare  not  be 
here  alone  then  ! " 

"  I  am  not  going  yet,"  I  affirmed,  though, 
indeed,  a  few  days  ago  it  had  entered  my 
head.  "  I'm  very  well  here,  and  in  proof 
that  I  have  so  far  made  no  plans  for  mov- 
ing, a  box  of  my  belongings  is  coming 
down  by  to-night's  train." 

She  seemed  relieved,  but  still  kept  her 
head  lowered,  and  murmured  incoherent- 
ly :  '*  Oh,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid !  — 
those  stairs  and  passages  I " 

We  were  thus  found  by  Mrs.  Skey, 
whose  mouth  opened  in  surprise,  and 
whose  eye  darted  a  malignant  ray  upon 
the  girl.  This  entry  aroused  her;  she 
threw  a  grateful  glance  at  me,  released  her 
hold,  and  went  away,  keeping  her  tell-tale 
face  averted  from  the  sharp  old  witch  as 
well  as  she  could. 

"Folks  has  different  ways  of  saying 
their  prayers  1 "  she  commented  causti- 
cally, as  she  began  to  clear  the  breakfast 
paraphernalia.  "  Some  as  goes  to  bed 
tired  out  have  kept  on  their  knees  till 
morning,  and  woke  themselves  up  many  a 
time  saying  *  Yes,  it's  pretty  cold.  Amen,' 
or  'Deliver  us  from  evil,  —  who's  that  a- 
worrying  to  find  my  old  nightcap?'  But 
to  say  prayers  to  a  lady  whose  print  frock 
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won't  wash,  I  kaow,  just  as  well  as  if  I 
saw  it  banging  with  all  the  colors  run  to- 
gether on  a  line,  and  drop,  drop,  crocodile 
drops  over  it  all  the  while,  is  enough  to 
make  it  worth  the  time  to  say  *  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,'  for  hours  to- 
gether I " 

I  laughed  heartily ;  with  my  heart  full 
of  Lizzie,  and  sympathetic  tears  yet  wet- 
ting my  cheeks.  "  Keep  your  curiosity, 
old  woman,  vou  are  not  going  to  be  told 
everything,  was,  however,  my  private  re- 
ply to  her  remark. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  breakfast?" 
she  pursued ;  "  that  fish  is  good  by  the 
smell  o't,  and  well  fried,  too,  miss." 

"The  fish  is  delicious.  Try  the  one 
that  is  left,  Mrs.  Skey,  if  you  don't  scorn 
my  leavings." 

"  It  'ud  choke  me  !  It  will  go  to  the 
children's  dinner  if  they  don't  go  home, 
and  little  fear  of  that.  You  heard  last 
night ;  Mr.  George  was  rusty  —  but  what's 
the  use  of  gammon  now,  when  you've 
heard?  Well,  Martha's  been  over  again 
this  morning,  and  madam's  woke  up  and 
locked  herself  in,  and  the  girl  listened  and 
could  tell  by  the  smell  that  she'd  got  to 
her  brandy  again.  Where  she  hides  it  I 
don't  know!  I  searched  all  about  last 
night,  but  folks  are  as  cunning  as  thieves 
when  they  want  to  drink.  However, 
when  the  master  gets  home  he'll  stop  it  if 
he  wants,  and  if  he  doesn't  he'll  not." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *if  he 
doesn't '  ?  " 

"Just  this  ;  sometimes  he  lets  her  take 
her  fiing,  minding  she  doesn't  harm  the 
children,  or  set  the  house  a-fire,  when 
she's  started,  as  if  it  might  be  he  heeded 
little  what  she  does  with  herself.  Though 
he  keeps  her  from  it,  and  keeps  her  from 
it,  before,  just  like  a  cat  keeps  a  mouse 
from  'scaping  —  tantalizing.  Did  you 
note  him  t'other  day  when  she  broke  that 
bottle  ?  this  fit  was  coming  on,  that  was 
what  ailed  her.  All  the  morning  she'd 
been  teasing  and  worrying  Mr.  George  to 
get  her  stuff.  For  when  she  first  began 
drinking,  she  told  him  she  wanted  brandy 
for  illness,  toothache,  and  the  like,  com- 
plaining that  her  husband  was  too  stingy 
to  buy  it." 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Skey,  you  tell 
me  rather  too  much  ?  Remember,  these 
family  matters  are  no  business  of  mine." 

I  often  cut  Keezie  short,  now.  But  the 
passage  of  her  words  is  a  pipe  perforated 
with  many  holes,  and  if  I  stop  the  main 
outlet,  the  stream  still  bursts  through. 
"  I  can  trust  you,  ma'am ;  and,  besides, 
what  harm  talking  of  what  all  the  world 


knows  ?  My  I  how  the  brothers  have  ar- 
geyed  over  it.  'It's  vour  fault;  amuse 
her,  take  her  out,  give  her  something  else 
to  think  of,'  says  one.  '  Take  her  oat, 
my  dear  fellow.  Not  1 1  I  married  her 
for  something  else  than  to  take  out,' 
smiles  t'other.  And  he  doesn't  bother 
much,  except  it  interferes  with  what  he 
wants  her  to  do,  and  then  she  daren't 
drink  for  her  life.  However,  not  if  they 
live  to  fourscore,  will  he  forgive  her  drop- 
ping her  baby  down  some  stone  steps 
once  when  she  was  fuddled  ;  marking  its 
face  so  as  the  child's  a  sight  to  be  seen, 
and  will  be  all  its  days ;  not  to  say  that  the 
little  'un  might  as  well  have  been  killed 
as  not.  No  !  he  remembers  whenever  he 
looks  at  Lulu,  and  he's  even  with  missis, 
more  or  less  every  hour." 

I  shivered,  with  a  remembrance  of  what 
Septimus  had  said  to  me  on  this  subject, 
and  of  his  look.  I  perfectly  believed  the 
old  woman.  She  spoke  with  a  sort  of 
chuckle,  and  it  was  obvious  that  she  en- 
tirely took  the  man's  side  against  bis 
unfortunate  wife,  —  unfortunate  that  her 
loveless,  monotonous  life  had  impelled 
her  to  what  is  often  the  solace  of  womea 
much  less  coarse,  and  havine  wider  re- 
sources in  themselves  than  Isabella. 

"Good -morning,  Mrs.  Markenfield." 
George  Hazlit's  entrance  stopped  Keezie's 
outpourings.  "  I've  been  wasting  time  in 
seeking  this  old  gossip,  and  here  she  is! 
Keezie,  I'm  going  to  Bollerton  for  a  doc- 
tor. I've  been  up-stairs,  and  I  don*t  like 
the  look  of  my  father,  or  his  manner  either. 
Neither  does  Miss  Waylen,  who  was  dis- 
turbed in  the  night  with  him." 

"  Disturbed  1 "  jeered  Dame  Skey,  fold- 
ing her  arms  pugnaciously.  "  Yes ;  she 
was  disturbed!  To  creep  down  the  back 
passages,  with  no  candle,  like  a  ghost, 
and  with  something  going  tingle-tingle, 
like  bells,  in  her  hand  ! " 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  listen? 
Your  master's  breathing  is  bad,  and  he 
seems  to  be  rather  wandering.  I  dida't 
tell  him  what  I'm  going  to  do.  You  or 
Miss  Waylen  can  if  you  like  ;  but  see  that 
he  doesn't  get  up.  Mrs.  Markenfield,  if 
you  will  write  me  a  few  of  those  recipes 
you  quoted  yesterday,  now,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me."  Then  in  another  tone 
as  he  drew  nearer,  "  Are  you  tired  ?  Did 
I  drag  you  along,  unconscionably?  It 
was  on  my  mind  that  I  did  last  night.  And 
you  don't  look  half  so  bright  as  usual  this 
morning! " 

Nor  did  I  feel  so.  My  conversation 
with  Lizzie  was  partly  to  blame.  And, 
considering  the  amount  of  open-air  ezer- 
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cise  taken  previously,  I  had  had  a  singu- 
larly wakeful  night. 

*'  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  tired.  Vm  sorry 
to  hear  about  Mr.  Hazlit.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  ?  '* 

"  No,  thank  you."  He  did  not  expr^-.ss 
more  sorrow,  and  he  appeared  rather  reso- 
lute than  troubled. 

**  Except  the  neuralgia  prescriptions. 
I'll  get  them  written  at  once." 

I  sat  down  to  my  writing-case  while  he 
and  Keezie  went  away  together.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  he  returned,  with  a  thick 
despatch,  all  ready  for  fastening,  in  his 
band. 

He  thanked  me  heartily,  saying,  as  he 
slipped  my  piece  of  paper  inside  his  let- 
ter, ^'  It*s  strange  how  people  alter.  I 
told  you,  when  Frieda  was  a  girl,  that  she 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  house.  Every- 
thing hinged  upon  her.  When  she  mar- 
ried she  got  into  the  way  of  continually 
referring  to  R^mak,  who,  poor  fellow,  had 
more  beard  than  brains,  as  far  as  worldly 
wisdom  went;  and  now  she  wants  as 
much  guiding  as  a  child  —  more  than  her 
boys  do  —  and  seems  quite  dependent  on 
other  people." 

I  thought,  as  he  fastened  the  envelope, 
that  Frieda  was  lucky  in  having  such  an 
adviser  to  appeal  to.  Had  she  a  right  to 
appeal  ?  While  I  was  thus  reflecting  he 
glanced  towards  the  window  and  said, 
smiling, — 

"Judging  by  the  sky  youVe  going  to 
have  plenty  of  time  to  rest  to-day.  Don't 
let  the  children  worry  you,  and  good-bye 
for  the  present." 

When  he  was  gone  I  sent  for  Maisie 
and  Lulu,  and  kept  them,  listening  to  their 
chatter,  and  telling  various  stories,  which 
I  thought  I  had  forgotten,  for  their  be- 
hoof. Poor  little  things  I  their  ignorance 
of  the  familiar  fictions  which  I  can't  re- 
member nof  knowing  tells  its  own  tale. 

I  inquired  after  Mr.  Hazlit  at  dinner, 
and  Lizzie  said  that  he  had  dozed  through 
the  morning,  and  had  not  been  told  of  his 
son's  going  for  a  doctor.  The  women 
seemed  afraid  of  the  news  rousing  him  to 
some  rash  act  of  opposition. 

When  Miss  Waylen  again  disappeared, 
I  was  left  entirely  to  my  devices,  andjsuch 
thoughts  as  sprang  up  thickly  in  my  mind 
over  the  unattractive  piece  of  fancy-work 
I  made  slow  progress  with.  I  could  not 
read.  The  rain  continued,  though  gently, 
and  the  paths  were  spongy.  George  Haz- 
lit did  not  return,  and  I  was  resolving  to 
brave  the  weather  and  sally  forth,  the 
quiet  of  the  parlor  waxing  burdensome  to 
me,  when  the  room  suddenly  grew  some 


degrees  darker,  causing  me  to  look  up  in 
search  of  the  reason. 

Outside  the  window,  her  face  almost 
touching  the  glass,  was  Septimus's  wife, 
bareheaded,  without  wrapper  or  umbrella. 
The  wet  was  glistening  on  her  hair.  Her 
face  was  sodden  and  gloomy,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  sunk  quite  away  beneath 
their  brows. 

They  travelled  round  the  room,  then 
fixed  on  me.  **  I  want  to  come  in  ! "  she 
called  out ;  "I'm  getting  wet." 

She  said  it  fiercely,  as  if  I  was  keeping 
her  out.  "  Come  in  I  "  I  replied  quickly. 
"Run  round  to  the  side  door;  I'n  open 
it." 

The  side  door  was  the  nearest  entrance, 
but  it  is  always  locked.  I  hastened  to  it ; 
but  before  my  unaccustomed  fingers  could 
draw  the  bolts  and  turn  the  key,  I  heard 
her  stamping  impatiently  without. 

"  Such  rain  1 "  she  grumbled,  marching 
straight  past  me,  towards  the  parlor ;  "  to 
be  out  in  with  nothing  to  cover  one ;  and 
you  seem  dry  enough  here." 

She  went  unsteadily  to  the  sofa  and 
dropped  upon  it.  Her  speech  was  jum- 
bled and  thick,  making  her  words  sound 
like  a  fiock  of  driven  sheep  which  she 
could  not  manage.  Her  vacant,  heavy 
eyes  rolled  aimlessly  around. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  a  towel,  or  something 
to  dry  your  dress  with  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"No,  don't  1  Old  Keziah  will  come  if 
you  do,  and  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.  Oh, 
my  head  —  my  head's  splitting!  I'll  let 
it  alone.    The  rain  may  help  to  cool  it." 

There  was  likelihood  in  this;  and  she 
is  strong  enough,  judging  by  appearance, 
to  be  proof  against  rain-water.  I  helped 
her  to  dry  her  dress ;  I  believe  she  availed 
herself  of  my  gown  for  the  purpose. 

"  All  very  well,"  she  began  again,  giving 
me  a  stare  which,  after  expressing  defi- 
ance for  a  few  minutes,  relapsed  into 
meaninglessness.  "  All  very  well  iox  you. 
It's  fine  enough  for  him  to  say,  *  Look  at 
the  contrast!  and  you  both  are  called 
women!'  You've  not  been  cooped  like 
a  prisoner,  and  dressed  like  a  pauper. 
You've  done  as  you  like,  and  enjoyed 
yourself  for  years.  Perhaps,  if  you'd  been 
used  to  hear,  •  I'll  go  nowhere  with  you  ! ' 
*You  can't  have  any  money,'  —  yes;  and 
the  money  your  own,  too  —  *  You've  got 
the  children  to  keep  you  company ' —  per- 
haps you'd  have  done  worse  than  me. 

"  He's  clever,  too,  precious  clever !  " 
she  muttered ;  "  but  he  makes  a  mistake 
sometimes  for  all  his  care.  Prevents  one 
from  touching  a  key,  and  forgets  that  he's 
left  one  he  didn't  think  of  in  his  pocket." 
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I  could  not  reply  to  any  of  this.  I 
asked  her  to  lie  down,  and,  making  allu- 
sion to  her  headache,  have  some  tea  made 
for  her. 

"  Well,  perhaps  —  Where  are  the 
children  ?  " 

"They  were  with  me  all  the  morning. 
I  fancy  your  servant  came  for  them  some 
time  ago." 

"She's  an  impudent  jade.  What  did 
she  mean  by  letting  that  old  hag  take 
them  out  of  the  house  last  night,  pretend- 
ing she  was  frightened  that  1  should  set  it 
on  fire  ?  I  don*t  believe  it ;  and  there's 
nothing  in  it  worth  burning.  Perhaps  if 
he  kept  his  papers  there,  I  might  try  to 
pay  him  that  way. 

She  grumbled  on  for  a  few  moments, 
while  I  essayed  to  make  her  lie  down, 
railing  obliquely  at  me,  whom,  in  a  man- 
ner that  I  should  promptly  have  silenced 
had  she  been  thoroughly  responsible  for 
her  words,  she  seemed  to  indicate  as  an 
object  of  admiration  to  Septimus.  At 
last,  from  bitter  objurgations  against  her 
fate,  she  passed  into  a  stormy  outbreak  of 
angry  weeping.  I  constrained  her  by  de- 
grees to  put  down  her  head,  and  sent  away 
Keezie,  who  came  to  the  door,  attracted 
by  the  sobbing,  and  the  loud,  husky  tones, 
giving  her  an  order  for  some  strong  tea, 
of  which  Isabella  might  or  might  not  avail 
herself,  accordingly  as  she  happened  to 
be  awake  or  asleep  when  it  arrived. 

I  surmised  she  would  be  the  latter,  and 
rightly.  The  sobbing  changed  to  heavy 
regular  breathing,  long  before  the  tea 
arrived  she  fell  fast  asleep;  her  head, 
spite  of  my  attempts  to  straighten  it,  roll- 
ing helplessly  ofiE  the  side  of  the  cushion. 

I  did  not  have  the  candles  lighted.  At 
twilight  I  drew  an  armchair  to  the  window, 
and  pondered  over  my  yesterday  and  to- 
day. Imagination  might  easily  have  put 
that  long  walk  through  poppied  fields,  and 
still  green  woods,  with  a  soft  air,  and  mild 
summer  sky,  flecked  with  fleecy  grey 
clouds,  at  some  distance  from  the  dull, 
rain-soaked  prospect  I  surveyed. 

I  must,  I  suppose,  in  my  musings,  have 
become  oblivious  to  outward  sounds,  for  it 
took  me  by  surprise,  as  I  sat  in  the  twi- 
light, when  the  door  opened  and  the  broth- 
ers came  in  together. 

"Yes,  she's  here."  Septimus's  cool 
accents  broke  the  stillness  first.  "  Asleep, 
and  most  obtrusively  so !  Is  any  one 
else  in  the  room?  Ah,  Mrs.  Marken- 
field  I " 

I  acknowledged  his  greeting  before  I 
turned  to  George  and  asked,  — 

"  Have  you  brought  a  doctor  ?  " 
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He  shook  his  head. 

"There  will  be  one  in  the  moniiog. 
Unfortunately,  they've  been  dismissed 
once  or  twice  pretty  unceremoniously  from 
here;  and  our  reputation  has  suffered 
amongst  them.  Bollerton  isn't  overstocked 
with  the  profession,  and  I  couldn't  get  ooe 
to  promise  to  drive  over  without  some 
trouble.    However,  early  to-morrow " 

"When,  probably,  the  patient  —  fore- 
warned —  will  be  up,  dressed,  intent  on 
leaving  the  house,  and  will  drive  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  faculty  from  his  doors 
as  if  he  was  a  thief.  Well,  so  must  it  be. 
We've  had  scenes  of  this  kind  before." 

"  I've  come  to  take  my  wife  home,"  he 
added,  going  towards  the  sofa.  It  was 
too  dark  to  decipher  his  looks,  but  nothing 
could  have  sounded  serener  than  his  voice, 
or  softer  than  his  step.  "  I  hear  I've  beea 
in  danger  of  rather  more  than  what  the 
Scotch  mean  by  a  lum  d'loe.  Pity  ladies 
are  sometimes  so  excitable,  and  so  rash 
in  their  actions." 

"Let  her  stay  where  she  is  to-night; 
she  will  be  all  right  until  she  wakes,  and 
Keezie  can  stay  in  the  room  with  her." 

"Thank  you,  she  will  be  much  better  at 
home.  If  the  governor  were  to  take  it 
into  his  head  to  come  down  here  about 
midnight,  what  would  he  say  to  such  a 
departure  from  all  rules  ?  Besides,  I  want 
her  speedily  restored  to  the  bright  meas- 
ure of  her  faculties ;  I  want  to  enquire 
where  she's  put  the  key  which  I  had  taken 
from  the  bunch,  and  which  she  made  such 
prompt  use  of.  Don't  disturb  yourself; 
we  shall  be  most  pleasant." 

He  was  bending  over  the  woman  as  he 
concluded,  and  though  the  words  caroe 
through  his  closed  teeth  like  a  mere  mur- 
mur, 1  heard  him  say,  — 

"You  incubus!"  ' 

He  barely  touched  her  shoulder.  "  Isa- 
bella "  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when, 
as  George  lighted  the  candles  which  stand 
in  branching  holders  on  the  mantelpiece, 
she  started  up,  confusedly  awake,  and 
blinking,  as  the  rays  fell  upon  her;  then, 
seeing  her  husband,  she  bent  a  terrified, 
bewildered  gaze  on  his  face,  as  she  shook 
and  shivered,  spite  of  the  shawl  I  had 
spread  over  her. 

"What's  the  time?  What's  the  mat- 
ter?"  she  began  in  a  hurry.  "Your  din- 
ner's all  ready,  Septimus.  What  are  we 
all  doing  here  ?  " 

"y<7«  are  awaking  from  a  tolerably 
sound  nap,  and  although  Mrs.  Markenfiela 
is  eminently  good-natured,  she  may  not 
wish  to  oppose  your  taking  leave  for  the 
evening.    Yes,  arrange  your  hair  a  little. 
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it  appears  to  require  it.  If  I  didn't  know 
vou  better,  Isabella,  I  should  say  it  hadn't 
been  brushed  since  last  night." 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  Her  eyes  were  fixed  ex- 
clusively on  him,  as  though  his  mocking 
air  of  badinage  had  a  mesmeric  fascina- 
tion for  her.  "I'll  go  home.  Where  are 
the  children  ?  " 

"In  bed.  Now  give  me  that  key  you 
took  from  my  pocket  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. And  thank  you  for  mending  the 
waistcoat;  only,  you  generally  finish  up 
your  work  so  carefully ;  and,  as  Keezie 
brou&;ht  it  to  me,  you  seem  to  have  broken 
o£E  snort  in  the  middle  of  a  darn.  You 
might  have  suddenly  gone  to  find  some- 
thing?" 

"It  fell  out.  I'd  no  idea  it  was  there," 
she  muttered,  while  she  slipped  her  hand 
inside  her  dress,  and  pulled  therefrom  a 
key. 

He  laughed  as  he  took  it;  then  turning 
to  me,  as  Isabella  was  fumblingly  drawing 
the  shawl  round  her,  preparatory  to  start- 
ing,— 

"I've  brought  your  cloak  back,  which 

had  somehow  travelled  across  to  my  pas- 
sage, and  restored  it  carefully  to  its  peg 
in  the  hall.    Forgive  its  appropriation." 

The  two  men  were  now  standing  by  the 
mantelpiece.  They  are  nearly  the  same 
height,  but  Septimus  is  much  neshier,  and 
the  fairness  of  his  hair  and  skin  makes 
George,  when  they  are  side  by  side,  look 
darker  than  usual.  I  have  always  viewed 
them  as  perfectly  dissimilar ;  but,  for  the 
first  time,  I  caught  a  trace  of  the  likeness 
which,  I  suppose,  does  exist  between  even 
the  most  unlike  members  of  the  same 
family.  It  lies  in  tricks  of  movement,  in 
shifting  expression.  This  was  unpleasing 
to  me,  and  I  looked  away,  speaking  to 
Isabella,  but  at  the  same  time  involun- 
tarily hearing  what  the  brothers  said. 

"There'll  have  to  be  an  end  to  this, 
George;  there  shall  be.  Be  tranquil; 
you've  attended  to  the  doctor,  I  intend  to 
attend  to  other  interests.  I'm  hampered 
every  day  through  my  father's  mania  for 
trusting  me  with  nothing;  and  I  mean  to 
know,  besides,  how  we  stand  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  can  unless  I  ransack  that 
place  below.  I  shall  demand  the  keys 
tomorrow-^— " 

"  And  to-morrow,  and  for  all  to-morrows 
while  he  has  breath  left,  he  will  refuse 
them ;  and  if  he  thinks  you  mean  to  get 
them  in  spite  of  him,  he'll  take  care  they^re 
hidden  beyond  your  finding.  Wait,  Sep- 
timus ! " 

"  No.  The  old  man  may  linger  months 
longer,  while  I  have  to  play  the  fool's  part 
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every  week  I  live.  Only  yesterday" — 
his  voice  dropped  here,  and  I  lost  what 
he  said,  but  from  George's  expression  it 
annoyed  him. 
"  Well  then  — .you  propose  —  " 
"This.  Granted  my  father  refuses  — 
I'll  give  him  the  chance  of  complying  — 
I  shall  drop  the  matter.  You  didn  t  think 
I  meant  having  a  row  ?  /  have  a  row ! 
No ;  I  shall  send  for  a  man  to  bring  tools 
to  force  the  strong-room  door,  find  out  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  then  have  a  key  of 
my  own  made.  If  my  father  will  only 
stay  up-stairs  a  day  or  so,  it  will  give  me 
the  opportunity;  and  the  old  man  can 
fondle  the  idea  that  all  is  as  secure  as 
ever,  to  the  comfort  of  his  soul ;  and  send 
his  female  spy  to  do  his  errands  still. 
Hell  never  discover;  and  if  Lizzie  does, 
I  fancy  she'll y^/r^  raimable  to  me,  and 
hold  her  tongue." 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  MEMOIRS  OF   AGRIPPA  I^AUBIGNE. 

Autobiography  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  literature.  Potentially,  at  any 
rate,  it  combines  the  advantages  of  many 
forms;  it  is  a  varied  entertainment  at 
which  everv  guest  can  find  something  to 
his  taste.  You  may  have  analysis  of  char- 
acter superior  to  anything  in  the  most 
modern  analytical  novel,  for  who  can  dis- 
sect another's  soul  with  the  accuracy  that 
he  can  lay  bare  his  own?  If  the  writer 
be  truthful  and  have  played  a  leading  part 
on  the  world's  stage,  you  may  have  the 
most  satisfying  because  the  most  vera- 
cious of  histories;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  be  a  liar,  you  may  revel  in  the  wildest 
of  romances.  The  lover  of  gossip  may 
sip  his  favorite  beverage  in  his  armchair 
without  the  trouble  of  going  in  search  for 
it;  the  student  of  manners  may  revel  in 
pictures  of  society  drawn  from  the  life. 

It  is  however  of  the  essence  of  a  true 
autobiography  that  it  should  reveal, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
writer's  character.  The  so-called  auto- 
biography of  a  man  who  merely  relates 
events  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
has  been  a  prominent  actor  in  them  is 
really  a  branch  of  history,  and  is  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  memoirs 
by  the  fact  of  the  writer's  being  «n  actor 
instead  of  merely  an  eyewitness.  Cicero's 
letters  are  autobiographical  in  the  true 
sense;  Caesar's  commentaries  are  not. 
The  interest  of  Greville's  diary  is  mainly 
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political  and  historical ;  the  interest  of 
Pepys's  diary  is  Sam  Pep3rs  himself.  The 
true  autobiography  does  not  necessarily 
call  itself  by  that  name ;  in  fact  it  is  often 
all  the  more  truly  an  autobiography  for 
not  doing  so,  for  self-revelation  is  never 
so  complete  as  when  it  is  unconscious. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  Montaigne's  essays 
lies  in  their  autobiographical  interest. 

But  true  autobiographies,  like  all  de- 
lightful things,  are  rare,  for  few  men  have 
at  once  sufficient  egotism  and  simplicity 
to  talk  about  themselves  long  enough  to 
make  a  book  out  of  their  talk,  and  the 
necessarj^  literary  skill  to  make  their  talk 
entertaining.  The  great  autobiographies, 
the  autobiographies  that  are  classics,  may 
be  countea  on  the  fingers,  in  the  first 
class  I  should  put  by  themselves  Rous- 
seau, the  most  conscious,  and  Pepys,  the 
least  conscious  of  self-revealers,  and  Cel- 
lini. But  a  high  place  in  the  second  class 
should  be  assigned  to  the  work  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  the 
**  Memoirs  of  Agrippa  d'Aubignd."  It  is 
a  true  autobiography,  for  it  reveals  the 
writer's  character;  and  it  is  full  of  varied 
interest,  as  being  written  by  one  who 
played  no  small  part  in  the  anairs  of  his 
country  in  times  of  stress  and  trouble.  A 
man  who  was  at  once  a  soldier,  a  theolo- 
gian, a  poet,  and  a  historian,  who  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Henry  tne  Fourth  of  France,  who  at 
the  age  of  seven  translated  Plato,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventy  was  condemned  to 
death  for  the  fourth  time  but  lived  to 
marry  a  widow  in  the  following  year,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  something  interest- 
ing to  tell  us. 

Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigntf,  to  give 
him  his  full  name,  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  year  1552  (N.S.).  His  father  was  Jean 
d'Aubign^,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre and  an  active  leader  of  the  Huguenot 
Carty.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him 
irth,  the  doctors  having  declared  that 
either  mother  or  child  must  be  sacrificed. 
At  the  age  of  four  he  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hardships  of  life,  for 
tnere  arrived  from  Paris  a  stern  and  piti- 
less tutor  who  taught  him  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  concurrently.  At  the  age  of 
six  he  could  read  in  four  languages,  and  at 
seven  he  translated  the  "Crito"  of  Plato. 
When  he  was  eight  an  event  happened 
which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  him.  Soon  after  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  he  was  riding  with  his  father, 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  through  the  town, 
when  they  suddenly  saw  before  them  the 
decapitated  heads  of  some  of  the  conspir- 


ators. The  ghastly  spectacle  deeply  af- 
fected the  elder  D'Aubi^^  bard  and 
self-contained  man  though  he  was,  and  on 
the  boy  riding  close  up  to  him  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  he  solemnly  placed  his 
hand  on  his  head  and  said  :  '*  Afy  child,  to 
avenge  those  honorable  men  you  must  not 
spare  your  head,  as  I  shall  not  spare 
mine ;  spare  it,  and  you  earn  my  curse.** 
Such  was  Agrippa  d'Aubigntf's  baptism 
into  the  Huguenot  cause. 

He  was  soon  to  have  a  taste  of  the  dan- 
gers that  the  cause  involved.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  while  he  was  living  with  a  tntor 
named  B^roalde,  a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Hebrew  scholar,  Francois  Vatable, 
the  whole  family  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Catholic  leader,  the  Chevalier  d'Acboo, 
and  after  a  brief  examination  before  an 
inquisitor  were  summarily  ordered  to  be 
burnt.  Agrippa  on  hearing  his  fate  merely 
said  that  his  horror  of  the  mass  took  away 
his  horror  of  the  fire.  But  on  D'Achon 
asking  him  to  dance  ^gaillareU  to  help  to 
pass  the  time  before  the  execution,  be 
performed  with  such  grace  as  to  win  the 
hearts  of  all  present,  and  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  inquisitor  he  and 
his  friends  were  set  at  liberty. 

Soon  after  this  his  father  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound,  and  thus  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world  with 
nothing  but  his  mother's  slender  fortane 
to  support  him,  for  the  paternal  estate  was 
so  heavily  burdened  with  debt  that  bis 
guardian  renounced  the  succession.  There 
was,  however,  enough  to  pay  for  bis  eda- 
cation,  which  went  on  with  unflagging 
vigor.  After  spending  another  year  with 
the  worthy  B^roalde,  he  was  sent  to 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  two  yean 
under  the  great  Theodore  Beza,  and 
learned  among  other  things  to  make  LaUn 
verses  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  write 
them.  But  by  this  time  he  was  getting 
somewhat  tired  of  learning,  and  on  the 
third  civil  war  breaking  out  (September, 
1 568)  he  could  stand  a  life  of  inactivity  00 
longer.  With  nothing  on  but  his  shirt  he 
let  himself  down  from  a  window  of  bis 
guardian's  house,  and  after  running  with 
bare  feet  for  a  considerable  distance  joined 
a  band  of  Huguenot  soldiers.  They  pres- 
ently encountered  a  Catholic  detachment 
and  a  skirmish  ensued  in  which  Agrippa, 
still  in  his  shirt  and  barefooted,  did  good 
service.  He  was  then  only  sixteen.  The 
next  two  years  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
fighting  (he  was  in  the  battle  of  Jamac 
where  Cond^  was  killed)  and  fevers,  dar- 
ing one  of  which  he  made  the  hair  of  bis 
fellow-soldiers  stand  on  end  with  his  ac- 
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coant  of  the  various  marauding  expedi- 
tions which  he  had  conducted  in  the 
Huguenot  cause.  From  this  fever,  he 
tells  us,  he  rose  a  changed  man. 

After  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  (1570) 
he  had  leisure  to  fall  in  love  with  Diane 
Salviati,  the  daughter  of  Sieur  de  Jalcy, 
and  to  compose  a  volume  of  verse,  which 
be  called  *'  Printemps,'*  ancf  for  which  he 
pleads  that  a  certain  fureur^  the  "fine 
frenzy,*'  may  be  allowed  to  atone  for  the 

feneral  lack  of  polish.  It  consists  of  a 
undred  sonnets  called  "Hecatombe  k 
Diane,"  twenty  poems  called  "  Stances," 
forty-two  odes,  and  various  miscellaneous 
pieces ;  no  mean  performance,  judged  by 
quantity  alone,  for  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
Whatever  may  be  D'Aubign^'s  defects  as 
a  poet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  his  amaz- 
ing facility.  He  is  professedly  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Ronsard,  to  whom  some 
of  his  earliest  verses  are  addressed,  and  to 
whom  his  affinity  is  shown  by  the  dignity 
and  elevation  of  his  muse,  his  mastery 
over  many  varieties  of  verse,  and  his  occa- 
sional use  of  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
Though  he  modestly  speaks  of  his  poems 
as  wanting  polish,  they  are  by  no  means 
either  rough  or  inharmonious ;  and  if  his 
work  bears  evident  marks  of  haste  and  is 
wanting  in  what  the  French  call  ciselure 
littirairey  it  at  any  rate  breathes  the  spirit 
of  true  poetry,  for  that  STLmtfureur,  which 
he  tells  us  recommended  the  poems  to 
many,  is  a  most  useful  and  genuine  poetic 
quality. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to 
Marguerite  of  Valois  in  1572  brought 
D'Aubignd  to  Paris,  but  having  wounded 
an  officer  of  police,  who  had  tried  to  arrest 
him  while  acting  as  second  in  a  duel,  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Three  days  after  came  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  But  though  he  escaped 
assassination  at  Paris  he  came  near  to  it 
elsewhere.  At  the  door  of  a  country  inn 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  man  on 
horseback,  and  was  left  after  a  desperate 
struggle  with  a  terrible  wound  in  his  head. 
On  the  surgeon's  looking  grave,  as  if  his 
recovery  were  doubtful,  he  resolved  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  and  before 
daybreak  he  was  in  the  saddle.  For  sixty- 
six  miles  he  rode  without  drawing  rein 
and  arri  ved  at  Jalcy  speechless.  He  recov- 
ered, but  his  constancy  was  not  rewarded, 
for  soon  afterwards,  on  the  ground  of  the 
difference  of  their  religion,  an  uncle  of 
the  lady  caused  the  match  to  be  broken 
o£E.  Again  D'Aubign^  fell  into  a  danger- 
ous illness,  and  again,  in  spite  of  his  being 
attended  by  several  doctors  and  a  cele- 
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brated  quack  into  the  bargain,  he  was  re- 
stored to  health. 

The  year  1573,  the  year  of  the  peace  of 
La  Rochelle,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  in  D'Aubignd's  life,  for  it  was 
in  this  year  that  he  entered  the  service  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  as  a  man  who  found  no 
danger  too  great  {qui  ne  trouvoit  rUn 
trop  chaut).  The  first  result  of  this  con- 
nection was  an  apparent  desertion  of  the 
cause  to  which  his  father  had  devoted 
him,  for  at  this  time  Henry  was  virtually 
a  prisoner  at  the  court  of  his  cousin, 
Henrv  the  Third.  At  this  court  D'Au- 
bigne  spent  a  couple  of  years,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  managed  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  tainted  atmosphere  as  easily 
as  his  master.  Masks,  ballets,  Italian 
plays,  and  suchlike  entertainments  were 
among  the  things  dearest  to  Henry  of 
Valois's  soul,  and  in  planning  and  super- 
intending these  D'Aubign^  was  unrivalled. 
His  gaiety,  his  restless  activity,  and  his 
wit  made  him  a  general  favorite ;  but  the 
queen-mother  looked  on  him  with  disfavor, 
and  one  Fervacques,  whose  mistress  he 
had  rebuked  for  the  trifling  peccadillo  of 
poisoning  her  mother,  made  continuous  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him.  Having  failed 
to  kill  him  with  more  manly  weapons,  he 
put  some  poison  into  his  soup  which  made 
his  hair  fall  o£E  and  his  skin  peel,  but  did 
him  no  further  harm.  Such  practices 
were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  French  court,  wh^re  the  most  sav- 
age bloodthirstiness  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  most  degraded  efiEeminacy  and 
the  most  abject  superstition.  Duels  of  a 
most  murderous  type,  generally  resulting 
in  the  death  of  at  least  two  of  the  combat- 
ants (they  fought,  as  a  rule,  three  a  side) 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  in  these 
D'Aubignd  took  frequent  part,  often,  it  is 
true,  in  self-defence,  but  as  often  from  his 
innate  love  of  fighting  and  danger. 

But  though  D'Aubign^  and  his  master 
were  outwardly  enjoying  themselves  in 
this  terrible  Paris,  and  though  they  were 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  even  fought  under  his  banner  against 
their  fellow-Protestants,  they  were  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  of  their  position. 
Their  gay  carelessness  was  in  fact  a  mask 
which  alone  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
live  in  safety.  Had  either  Catherine  or 
Guise  known  the  depth  of  far-seeing  pol- 
icy that  lurked  under  the  blunt,  joyous 
demeanor  of  the  Bearnais,  the  poisoner's 
glove  or  the  assassin's  knife  would  infalli- 
bly have  put  an  end  to  him  before  the 
world    had    learnt    his  worth.    At    last. 
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strongly  urged  by  D*Aubign^  and  his  other 
Huguenot  friends,  he  made  his  escape 
(1575).  For  the  next  eighteen  years,  up 
to  the  time  when  he  returned  to  tne  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  D'Aubign^  was 
one  of  his  roost  zealous  and  fai^ful  ad- 
herents. The  two  men  were  not  unlike  one 
another  in  their  untiring  activity  and  irre- 
pressible geniality,  and  though  their  rela- 
tions were  often  somewhat  strained,  partly 
from  Henry's  want  of  consideration,  partly 
from  D'Aubign^'s  susceptibility,  they  were 
never  wholly  broken  o£E.  The  faithful 
counsellor  was  often  very  plain-spoken, 
but  this  Henry  was  the  last  person  to  re- 
sent. And  D'Aubign^*s  advice  was  always 
honorable  and  generally  prudent.  On 
Henry's  love-making  he  looked  with  more 
lenience  than  perhaps  it  deserved,  but 
quite  early  in  the  history  of  their  con- 
nection he  roundly  refused  to  hunt  his 
game  for  him,  and  when  Henry  wanted  to 
marry  the  fair  Corisande  he  eave  him  such 
advice  as  it  is  the  fortune  01  few  kings  to 
get  from  their  counsellors.  **Love  your 
mistress,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will,  but  show 
yourself  worthy  of  her ;  let  your  love  be 
an  incentive  to  spur  you  on  to  virtuous 
actions,  and  remember  that  you  are  now 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne."  He  was 
thanked  for  his  advice,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  was  followed.  D'Aubignd  is  not  the 
only  writer  who  taxes  Henry  with  ino;rati- 
tude  to  his  adherents,  but  his  ingratitude 
arose  not  from  any  badness  of  heart,  but 
from  the  coarseness  of  his  disposition, 
which  made  him  careless  about  wounding 
feelings  that  were  finer  than  his  own.  For 
D'Aubignd,  rough  though  he  was  in  speech 
and  manner,  had  peculiarly  susceptible 
and  delicate  feelings.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  strong  appreciation  of  his  own  merits 
and  services. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  speak  of  a  king 
as  fortunate  in  his  ministers,  or  of  the 
leader  of  an  enterprise  as  being  fortunate 
in  his  lieutenants  ;  but  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  cause  of  this  so-called  good 
fortune  is  first  the  worth  of  the  leader 
which  brings  men  of  equal  worth  about 
him,  and  secondly  his  insight  into  charac- 
ter which  enables  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  services.  But  be  this  how  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  in  Henry  of  Na- 
varre's camp  were  to  be  found  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  ability.  There  was 
Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Baron  de  Rosny, 
better  known  by  his  later  title  of  Due  ae 
Sully,  who  from  the  day  when  as  a  boy  he 
was  presented  to  Henry  by  his  father, 
never  left  his  side  either  in  the  council- 
chamber  or  on  the  field  of  battle.    There 


was  Fran9ois  de  la  Noue,  samamed  Bras 
de  Fer,  the  Huguenot  Bayard,  as  ready 
with  his  pen  as  with  his  sword,  whom 
Montaigne  rightly  puts  among  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  There  was 
Duplessis-Mornay,  *'  the  pope  of  the  Hu- 
guenots;" there  was  Crillon,  whom  bis 
master  calleci  U  brave  des  braves;  aod 
there  was  Lesdi|^ui^res,  the  hero  of  Dau- 
phin^, of  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  said  that 
if  there  were  two  Lesdigui^res,  she  should 
beg  one  of  the  king  of  France. 

Such  were  the  men  with  whom  D'Ao- 
bign^  was  now  associated  as  one  of  the 
king  of  Navarre's  most  trusted  servants. 
During  the  next  thirteen  years  there  are 
not  many  remarkable  incidents  to  note  ia 
his  career.  At  first  Fervacques's  per- 
sistent attempts  to  assassinate  him  were 
his  chief  trial.  He  had  other  enemies  too 
about  Henry's  person,  who  did  all  they 
could  to  discrec^t  him,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  nearly  died  of  wounds  received  ia 
a  duel  which  he  fought  to  vindicate  his 
honor  against  their  attacks.  He  was  also 
wounded  several  times  in  the  various 
skirmishes,  sieges,  and  sallies  in  which  he 
took  part,  for  whenever  there  was  any 
dangerous  work  to  be  done  it  was  always 
D'Aubign^  who  undertook  it. 

After  ten  years  of  this  perpetual  fight- 
ing the  wounds  and  hard  work  told  their 
tale,  and  he  had  a  serious  illness  which 
kept  him  to  his  bed  for  four  months.  Be- 
fore he  was  well  recovered  he  heard 
rumors  of  an  approaching  battle.  He 
instantly  left  his  bed,  got  together  a  small 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  making  his  way  with 
great  difficulty  across  the  country  joined 
the  Huguenot  forces  in  time  to  share  the 
glory  of  their  victory  at  Coutras  (1587). 
The  year  before  this  he  had  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Having  made  himself  master  of 
the  island  of  Oleron,  off  La  Rochelle,  he 
held  it  for  some  time  against  the  Catho- 
lic troops  who  were  sent  to  retake  it,  but 
at  last  after  several  days  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  in  which  he  always  led  his  sol- 
diers in  his  shirt,  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  taken  prisoner.  St.  Luc,  the 
Catholic  captain,  one  of  Henry  the  Third's 
mignons,  promised  him  his  life  and  allowed 
him  to  go  on  parole  to  La  Rochelle  on 
condition  that  he  would  return  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  receiving  orders  the  next 
morning  from  the  king  to  send  D'Aubign^ 
to  Paris  to  be  put  to  death,  he  sent  a  se- 
cret message  to  him  not  to  come  back. 
D'Aubign^,  with  a  sense  of  honor  which 
went  far  beyond  that  of  Regulus,  would 
not  accept  the  release  of  his  parole  with- 
out actually  touching  the  hand  which  be 
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had  clasped  when  he  gave  it.  He  re- 
turned at  once  to  St.  Luc,  who  received 
him  with  tears.  Fortunately  just  at  this 
time  a  Catholic  of  some  note  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  an  ex- 
change was  efEected.  On  recovering  his 
liberty,  D'Aubign^  was  disgusted  to  Team 
that  during  his  captivity  the  island  had 
been  sold  by  the  king  of  Navarre  to  the 
Catholics.  This  ingratitude,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  made 
him  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  quitting 
his  service ;  but  Henry  was  bound  up  with 
the  Huguenot  cause,  and  to  desert  one 
was  to  desert  the  other.  So  with  character- 
istic energy  D^Aubign^  set  himself  down 
to  a  diligent  study  of  the  Catholic  contro- 
versialists, to  see  if  he  could  find,  as  he 
expresses  it,  a  **  crumb  of  salvation  "  in 
the  Roman  relig;ion.  One  of  the  writers 
whom  he  consulted  was  our  countryman, 
the  Jesuit  Campian,  who  had  been  hanged 
at  Tyburn  hve  years  before ;  but  he  found 
him  more  eloquent  than  convincing.  The 
celebrated  Cardinal  Beilarmine  made  at 
first  a  much  greater  impression  on  him, 
but  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  such 
of  his  works  as  were  then  published  was 
that  he  became  a  more  confirmed  Protes- 
tant than  ever. 

The  only  other  incident  to  be  noted  in 
this  period  is  his  marriage  in  1583  to  Su- 
zanne de  Lzay,  with  whom  six  years  be- 
fore he  had  fallen  violently  in  love  on 
seeing  her  at  a  window  as  he  rode  one 
day  into  the  town  of  St.  Gelais.  His 
married  life  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly happy,  though  his  wife  must  have 
had  many  an  anxious  moment,  and  can 
have  enjoyed  but  little  of  his  society.  In 
1588,  however,  D'Aubign^,  being,  as  he 
says,  trop  las  de  courir^  constituted  him- 
self governor  of  Maillezais«  a  fortress  near 
La  Rochelle  which  he  had  taken.  His 
master  by  no  means  approved  of  his  re- 
tirement, but  D*Aubign^  having  for  more 
than  twenty  years  never  had  four  consec- 
utive days' '  holiday,  except  when  pre- 
vented by  wounds  or  sickness  from  mili- 
tary work,  thought  himself  entitled  to 
some  rest  and  refused  to  give  up  his  gov- 
ernorship. It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  was  any  the  less  active  for  the 
cause  in  consequence. 

The  following  story  is  too  characteristic 
of  both  Henry  and  D'Aubign^  to  be  passed 
over.  One  night  shortly  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Maillezais,  while  D^Aubign^,  as  was 
apparently  his  custom,  was  sleeping  with 
M.de  la  Force  in  a  room  opening  out  of 
Henry's  bedroom,  he  said  to  his  compan- 
ion, '*  La  Force,  our  master  is  a  skinflint 
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and  the  most  ungrateful  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.**  La  Force,  who  was  half 
asleep,  did  not  hear,  and  muttered,  '*  What 
do  you  say,  D* Aubignd  ?  **  upon  which  the 
king,  who  was  noted  for  his  quickness  of 
hearing,  quietly  said,  "  He  says  I  am  a 
skinflint  and  the  most  ungrateful  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  D'Aubign^  felt 
r^her  sheepish,  but  Henry  was  not  in  the 
least  annoyed.  The  story  is  unfortunately 
not  quite  authentic,  for  it  is  only  given  in 
the  notes  of  the  early  editions  of  the  me- 
moirs and  does  not  appear  in  the  man- 
uscript. But  in  his  history  D*Aubign^ 
relates  a  similar  story  in  which  when  nis 
bedfellow  did  not  hear  his  remark,  the 
kine  chimed  in  with  **  How  deaf  you  are, 
don  t  you  hear  that  he  says  I  want  to 
marry  my  sister  to  several  brothers-in-law 
at  once  ?  "  "  Go  to  sleep,**  coolly  replied 
D'Aubign^,  "we  have  plenty  more  things 
to  say  about  you.** 

From  the  time  when  Henry  became 
king  of  France  the  memoirs  become  less 
detailed.  The  death  of  Henry  the  Third 
left  his  successor  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion, for  the  Leaguers  refused  to  recognize 
him  as  king,  and  even  the  moderate  Cath- 
olics were  very  averse  to  see  a  Protestant 
on  the  throne.  D'Aubign^  eloquently  and 
forcibly  advised  him  to  stand  to  his  colors, 
to  trusc  to  his  old  companions,  and  to  rally 
round  him  those  Catholics  that  were  for 
king  rather  than  for  pope.  Henry  for  a 
time  followed  his  advice,  and  in  most  of 
the  battles  and  sieges  which  marked  the 
course  of  the  struggle  between  him  and 
the  League,  between  France  and  Spain, 
between  toleration andbigotry,  D*Aubign^ 
took  a  prominent  part. 

In  1590  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife,  and  for  three  years  afterwards, 
he  tells  us,  he  did  not  pass  a  single  night 
without  weeping.  Henry's  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  religion  (1593)  considerably 
estranged  him  from  his  old  servant,  who 
loved  the  cause  even  better  than  the  man 
with  whom  it  had  been  so  long  identified, 
and  who  from  this  time  forward  devoted 
himself  to  redressing  the  grievances  of 
his  Protestant  brethren.  Soon  after  Jean 
Chastel's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king 
(1594),  D*Aubign^  after  a  considerable  ab- 
sence reappeared  at  court.  "  Voilk  Mon- 
sieur Monseigneur  d*Aubign^,**  he  heard 
the,  king  say,  as  he  stood  in  the  courtyard 
waiting  for  the  royal  carriage  to  drive  in. 
The  "  Monsieur  Monseigneur  *'  augured  a 
cold  reception,  but  the  king  embraced  him 
warmly,  and  bade  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  do 
the  same.  Presently  the  king  showed  hi m 
the  mark  on  his  lip  which  Chastel  had 
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made.  "Sire,"  said  D'Aubign^,  "you 
have  as  vet  only  renoanced  God  with  your 
lips,  and  he  has  been  satisfied  with  pierc- 
ing your  lips,  but  when  you  renounce  him 
with  your  heart,  it  is  your  heart  that  he 
will  pierce."  "Noble  words,"  exclaimed 
Gabrielle,  "but  out  of  place."  "Yes," 
said  D*Aubign^,  "  for  they  are  of  no  use." 

As  a  proof  that  he  had  not  lost  Henr/s 
confidence,  the  king  of  the  League,  Cardi- 
nal de  Bourbon,  was  entrusted  to  his  keep- 
ing at  Maillezais.  Some  one  alleged 
D*Aubign^*s  unruliness  and  discontent  as 
an  objection.  "  D*Aubign^*s  word,"  said 
the  king,  "  will  be  enough  to  prevent  any 
fear  on  that  score."  The  sequel  showed 
that  the  king  was  right.  For  on  the 
Duchesse  de  Retz  sending  a  messenger  to 
him  with  an  alternative  bribe  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  crowns  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Belle  Isle,  D*Aubign^*s  verbal  an- 
swer was  : "  The  second  oner  is  the  better 
one,  for  it  would  enable  me  to  eat  in  peace 
and  safety  the  bread  of  my  treason ;  but 
as  m^  conscience  follows  me  so  closely 
that  It  would  embark  with  me  when  I 
sailed  for  Belle  Isle,  you  can  go  back  with 
the  assurance  that  had  I  not  given  you  my 
word,  I  would  send  you  to  the  kine." 

In  1598,  D'Aubign^'s  eflEorts  in  tavor  of 
his  co-religionists  were  rewarded  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  It  was  a  strange  irony 
of  fate  that  its  revocation  by  the  grandson 
of  the  man  who  passed  it  should  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
granddaughter  of  the  man  to  whose  im- 
portunities its  passing  was  largely  due. 
But  so  it  was  ;  Fran^oise  d*Aubign^,  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  was  Agrippa  d'Aubign^^s 
granddaughter. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  king's  life, 
he  grew  gradually  more  and  more  out  of 
favor.  According  to  his  own  account  his 
friendship  with  De  la  Trdmouille,  Due  de 
Thouars,  whom  Henry  especially  disliked, 
was  the  main  cause.  But  doubtless  age 
and  discontent,  and  the  feeling  that  his 
long  services  had  met  with  little  or  no  re- 
ward, had  neither  softened  his  temper  nor 
made  his  manners  more  courtier-like.  It 
is  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  stern,  virtuous,  grumbling  old  Hugue- 
not had  become  somewhat  distasteful  to  a 
sovereign  who  still  spent  in  gay  pleasure 
such  moments  as  he  could  snatch  from 
the  prosecution  of  world-wide  schemes. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  before 
his  death  he  took  D'Aubignd  again  into 
favor,  and  even  talked  of  sending  him  as  an 
ambassador  to  Germany,  an  act  which,  con- 
sidering D*Aubign^*s  undiplomatic  free- 


dom of  speech,  must  inevitably  have  re- 
sulted in  what  Henry  most  desired,  a 
speedy  war.  Th^  king  however  changed 
his  mind,  and,  insteac^  related  to  him  in 
detail  his  grand  scheme  for  destrojring  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.*  D*Axi- 
b\gn6  snorted  like  a  war-horse  at  the  pros- 
pect of  this  mighty  undertaking,  and 
begged  that,  in  his  quality  of  vice-admiral 
of  Saintonge  and  Poitou,  he  misht  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  it  by  making  a 
descent  on  Spain.  But  Henrv's  plans, 
which  might  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  European  history,  were  suddenly 
cast  to  the  winds  by  an  assassin's  knife. 

With  Henry's  death  the  last  link  of 
D'Aubign^'s  allegiance  to  his  Catholic 
rulers  was  broken,  and  from  this  time 
forth  he  identified  himself  more  closely 
with  the  malcontents  at  La  Rochelle.  On 
Condi's  revolt  breaking  out  he  became 
his  quartermaster-general,  but  the  war 
was  soon  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Loadun 
(161 6),  which  D'Aubignd  bitterly  charac- 
terizes as  une  foire  publique  iTtitu  eM- 
rale  l&cheti^  (Tune  particulih^e  infidiUU. 
Soon  afterwards  Cond^  seeing  D*Aubigi»( 
in  the  distance  shouted  to  him,  "  Go  home 
to  Doignon."  "Good-bye,"  said  D'Au- 
bign^,  "  go  to  the  BastiUe."  And  to  the 
Bastille  Cond^  in  fact  went,  and  passed 
three  years  there,  while  D'Aubigntf  con- 
soled himself  with  the  completion  of  his 
great  work  "Les  Tragiques,"  which  he 
had  begun  nearly  forty  years  before*  It 
was  published  with  the  strange  tide, 
"  Les  Tragiques  donn^  au  publique  par  le 
larcin  de  Promtfth^e  (au  Desert,  1616).'* 
Not  long  afterwards  he  sold  his  two  for- 
tresses of  Doignon  and  Maillezais,  which 
somehow  or  other  seem  to  have  become 
his  private  property,  to  the  Huguenot 
government  at  La  Rochelle,  and  retired  to 
St.  Jean  d'Angely,  where  he  published  at 
his  own  expense  his  "  Histoire  Univer- 
selle,"  and  accounted  it  a  great  honor  that 
it  was  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  Royal 
College  at  Paris. 

But  he  no  longer  felt  himself  at  ease  or 
even  safe  in  France.  He  was  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  government,  and  his 
own  friends  at  La  Rochelle  showed  him 
scant  courtesy.  He  therefore  determined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Ge- 
neva. Here,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  faithful   services   to  the    Protestant 

*  It  it  unfortunate  that  D*Aubign^  has  given  nopar> 
ticulars  of  this  ''(^rand  design/*  as  it  is  called,  which 
has  so  much  exercised  historians;  but  the  little  he  sajs 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  now  generally  taken  of  it« 
that  the  main  object  of  it  was  merely  the  humiliatioo 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  not,  as  Sally  says  in  hts- 
memoirs,  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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cause,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
honor.  The  mayor  came  in  state  to  call 
upoQ  him,  took  him  to  church  and  put  him 
in  the  ex-mayor's  seat,  the  seat  appropri- 
ated to  princes  and  royal  ambassadors, 
and  finally  crowned  his  hospitality  by  giv- 
ing a  public  dinner  in  his  honor.  But  the 
French  government  did  not  leave  him  in 
peace  even  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  as 
active  in  the  Protestant  cause  as  ever, 
and  great  e£Eorts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Genevese  to  dislodge  him.  Accordingly 
for  better  security  he  built  himself  a  house 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  during  the  build- 
ing had  once  more  a  narrow  escape  of  his 
life.  While  standing  on  the  fifth  story  of 
the  sca£Eolding,  superintending  the  opera- 
tions —  he  was  turned  seventy  —  he  sud- 
denly fell,  but  catchine  hold  of  a  newly 
laid  stone,  and  therefore  anything  but 
firmly  fixed,  he  hung  by  one  hand,  two 
pointed  spikes  waiting  to  receive  him 
below,  till  assistance  came.  "It  pleased 
God,"  he  plaintively  adds,  '•  to  leave  me 
at  no  time  and  in  no  place  free  from 
danger."  In  the  same  year  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  having  used  some  stones  of  a 
dismantled  church  for  his  house.  He  was 
then  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  widow, 
and  it  struck  him  that  the  way  in  which 
she  received  the  news  of  his  condemna- 
tion would  be  an  excellent  test  of  her 
courage  and  worth.  So  he  promptly  told 
her,  and  received  this  gratifying  answer, 
"  I  am  happy  to  share  with  you  in  God's 
quarrel ;  what  God  hath  joined  together, 
no  man  shall  put  asunder."  The  marriage 
took  place  in  the  following  year. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  relate.  To 
Englishmen  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
that  the  old  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
was  nearly  making  a  journey  to  England 
in  company  with  James  Hay,  Lord  Car- 
lisle, James  the  First's  magnificent  favor- 
ite ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  a  rumor  that 
Geneva  was  likely  to  be  besieged,  and  to 
be  absent  in  a  time  of  danger  was  wholly 
contrary  to  his  principles.  His  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  conduct  of 
his  son  Constant  Gifted  with  many  of 
his  father's  talents  and  educated  by  the 
first  professors  in  France,  whose  services 
were  obtained  by  givine  them  double  the 
ordinary  pay,  he  might  have  achieved 
honorable  distinction.  But  he  took  to 
drinking  and  gambling,  married  a  woman 
of  low  condition  and  then  killed  her,  and 
finally  completed  his  father's  mortification 
by  becoming  a  Catholic.  His  celebrated 
daughter,  Fran^oise,  was  born  in  the  cou" 
ciergerie  of  the  prison  of  Noirt,  where  he 
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happened  to  be  residing  for  a  season  at 
his  country's  expense. 

It  was  apparently  in  1628,  after  the  tak* 
ing  of  La  Rochelle,  that  D'Aubign^  wrote 
his  memoirs,  and  two  years  afterwards,  on 
May  9th  (Ascension  Day),  1630,  after  a 
fortnight's  illness,  retaining  his  conscious- 
ness ^most  to  the  last,  and  with  the  praise 
of  God  on  his  lips,  he  went  to  his  long 
rest.  His  widow's  letters  testify  how  ten- 
derly she  loved  him  and  how  sincerely  she 
mourned  him.  He  left  three  legitimate 
children,  Constant  and  two  daughters, 
and  an  illegitimate  son  named  Nathan,  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Merle  d'Au- 
bigD^.  This  Nathan  was  the  son  of  one 
Jacqueline  Chayer,  with  whom  D'Aubign^ 
lived  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife.  In  his  will  he  expresses 
great  repentance  for  his  sin,  and  says  that 
he  had  called  his  son  Nathan  after  the 
prophet  who  censured  King  David. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  D'Au- 
bignd's  character  is  his  ceaseless,  untiring 
energy.  From  the  time  when  at  four 
years  old  he  began  his  studies  to  almost 
the  very  end  of  his  long  life  he  was  never 
for  a  moment  idle.  When  he  is  not  fight- 
ing, he  is  writing ;  when  he  is  not  planning 
an  enterprise,  he  is  planning  a  house. 
The  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes  which 
he  had  from  death  by  fever,  from  death  in 
battle,  from  death  by  assassination,  from 
death  by  the  public  hangman,  make  his 
lite  one  long  romance.  Most  faithfully 
did  he  carry  out  his  father's  injunctions 
not  to  spare  his  head  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  His  bravery,  his  utter  carelessness 
of  his  own  person,  amounted  at  times,  as 
he  himself  admits,  to  temerity.  It  may 
be  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  encourage 
his  men  by  bein^  foremost  in  every  dan- 
ger, but  no  possible  advantage  can  arise 
from  his  fighting  in  his  shirt  Not  a  few 
of  D'Aubignd's  actions  savored  not  so 
much  of  the  cool  courage  of  a  grown-up 
man,  as  of  the  bravado  of  a  boy  who 
courts  danger  merely  from  the  love  of  ex- 
citement and  applause.  But  D'Aubign^'s 
faults  are  all  on  the  surface.  Foolhardy, 
if  you  please,  obstinate,  self-confident, 
arbitrary,  rough  in  speech  and  manner,^ 
he  was  at  heart  chivalrous,  loyal,  honor- 
able, full  of  warm  and  tender  feeling.  In 
the  life  he  led,  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  a 
war  that  was  at  once  domestic  and  reli- 

fious,  and  in  an  age  inferior  to  none  in 
issoluteness,  he  must  have  been  the  daily 
witness  of  every  sort  of  excess,  and  he 
did  not  escape  untainted  from  the  contact 
But  amid  the  dark  assassins,  the  cynical 
debauchees,  the  effeminate  voluptuaries. 
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the  careless  pleasure-seekers  that  crowd 
the  canvas  of  the  wars  of  religion,  the 
noble  figure  of  the  old  Huguenot  stands 
forth  in  pleasing  contrast.  Sainte-Beuve 
says  of  him  that  he  was  a  type  of  his  age, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  In 
bis  restlessness  and  energy,  in  his  thirst 
after  learning,  in  his  varied  acquirements, 
in  his  indifference  to  personal  danger,  he 
was  a  true  son  of  the  Renascence  ;  but  the 
sterner  and  purer  morality  which  he  had 
learnt  from  the  Protestant  religion  makes 
him  rather  resemble  one  of  the  heroes  of 
an  earlier  generation,  of  an  age  when 
chivalry  still  reigned  in  the  land,  when 
valor  had  not  degenerated  into  ferocity, 
nor  the  love  of  woman  into  sensual  lust. 

His  name  is  not  unworthy  to  stand 
beside  those  of  the  many  distinguished 
Protestants  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
did  so  much  to  raise  France  to  greatness, 
beside  those  of  Jean  Goujon,  Bernard 
Palissy,  Ambroise  Par^,  the  Estiennes, 
and  Ramus.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  as  a  mere  soldier,  as  Mark 
Pattison  contemptuously  calls  him,  that 
D'Aubign^  is  honored  in  France  at  the 
present  day,  but  as  a  man  of  letters,  as 
the  author  of  **Les  Tragiques."  The 
memoirs  from  which  I  have  taken  the 
foregoing  account  of  his  life  are  charac- 
terized by  Michelet  as  le  plus  beau  iivre 
du  temps,  and  though  this  praise  is  per- 
haps excessive,  it  is  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  manly  sincerity 
and  single-heartedness  about  them  that 
makes  one^s  heart  expand  to  the  writer. 
No  doubt  an  old  man  of  seventy-five, 
writing  probably  from  recollection,  is  not 
always  accurate  in  his  statements,  and  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  D'Aubign^*s  char- 
acter that  he  should  a  little  magnify  some 
of  his  exploits,  but  it  is  impossible  to  help 
feeling  that  in  the  main  his  statements 
are  true.  There  may  be  inaccuracies  with 
regard  to  matters  of  detail,  such  as  dates 
and  the  names  of  places,  but  the  general 
tone  of  the  narrative  is  truthful.  That  it 
was  not  written  for  the  world  is  shown  by 
the  preface,  in  which  D'Aubign^  enjoins 
his  children  not  to  allow  more  than  two 
copies  of  the  work  to  be  made,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  family.  This  injunction 
was  for  a  time  faithfully  kept,  but  in  the 
year  1729  the  memoirs  were  published, 
under  the  title  of  "  Histoire  Secrete,"  at 
Cologne.  This  edition,  however,  in  the 
true  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
modernized  by  the  editor,  and  another 
which  appeared  in  1731  at  the  Hague 
fared  still  worse.  In  1851  M.  Lalanne 
found    in    the    library  of  the   Louvre  a 
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manuscript  of  the  memoirs  which  had  b^ 
longed  to  Mme.  Mainteaon ;  and  having 
satisfied  himself  on  investigatioo  that  it 
was  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original,  which 
is  still  in  existence  at  Geneva,  he  printed 
from  it  the  first  authentic  edition. 

Arthur  Tilley. 


From  The  National 
SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  DIET. 

Between  the  bewildering  profusion  of 
the  Food  and  Cookery  Exhibition,  held 
in  London  last  spring,  and  the  penury  of 
the  very  poor,  what  an  interval!  On  one 
hand,  all  the  richest  viands  the  world  can 
produce,  on  the  other,  starvation.  Oq 
one  hand,  cooking  of  the  most  exquisite 
description,  that  would  almost  make  a 
savory  dish  of  a  pair  of  old  kid  gloves; 
on  the  other,  ignorance,  hopelessness,  and 
indigence  so  profound  that  a  salt  herring 
is  cooked  in  a  most  primitive  fashion — 
lighted  at  a  piece  of  burning  paper  and 
allowed  to  flare  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
extinguished  and  eaten.  Such  extremes 
almost  necessarily  mark  modem  society, 
and  are  inseparable  from  the  highly  arti- 
ficial conditions  attending  it,  but  they  fil! 
the  thoughtful  with  sadness,  and  make 
one  half  wonder  if  this  is,  after  all,  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  And  then 
the  revelations,  so  far  from  new  to  the 
worker  among  the  poor,  but  so  startling 
to  the  rich,  brought  to  light  by  the  recent 
commission  on  the  sweating  system,  are 
enough  to  appal  the  hardest-hearted ;  and, 
nevertheless,  who  can  suggest  any  remedy 
as  long  as  the  labor  market  is  glutted 
with  incompetent  and  needy  applicants 
for  work?  Life  a  heritage  of  woe,  work 
done  amid  conditions  destroying  hope, 
strength,  and  vigor,  a  veritable  battle  for 
existence,  a  struggle  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  come  what  may  to  others, 
suffer  who  may.  All  very  sad,  and  it  is 
little  consolation  to  perceive  in  it  the 
working  of  great  economic  laws  resulting 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  in  short,  a 
beneficent  struggle  for  existence. 

Man  is  that  one  animal  who  can  adapt 
himself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  life, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  He  can 
live  in  the  coal-mine  and  on  the  lofty 
mountain  summit.  He  is  equally  at  home 
in  Greenland  and  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
central  Africa.  He  can  exist  upon  every 
kind  of  food — flving,  creeping,  swim- 
ming, running.  £very  plant  yields  him 
its  produce  ;  all  nature  is  under  subjection 
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to  him.  It  is  to  cooking,  however,  that 
he  owes  a  great  part  of  his  superiority  to 
other  animals;  it  fits  much  food  for  his 
wants  which  otherwise  he  would  have  to 
throw  away,  and  careful  preparation  and 
skilful  cooking  enlarge  his  resources  a 
thousandfold.  Were  it  not  for  cooking, 
what  could  he  live  upon  beyond  a  few 
fruits  and  nuts?  and  as  he  could  only  get 
these  in  warm  climates,  half  the  earth's 
surface  would  be  closed  to  him  as  a  per- 
manent residence. 

How  much  of  the  greater  vigor  and 
better  health  of  our  times  is  due  to  more 
wholesome  food  would  be  an  interesting 
question  to  discuss ;  and  that  a  well- 
arranged  dietary  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  increasing  longevity  of  our  gen- 
eration cannot  be  denied.  As  recentlv  as 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  vegetables 
were  little  cultivated,  and  still  less  used ; 
and  some  of  the  kinds  which  are  now 
seen  in  every  house  half-a-dozen  times  a 
month,  were  absolutely  unknown.  The 
breakfast  of  the  maiden  queen  commonly 
consisted  of  salt  meat,  bread,  and  strong 
ale.  It  was  not  till  the  introduction  into 
England  of  artificial  grasses  from  France 
that  much  live-stock  could  be  kept  through 
the  winter.  As  lately  as  1724  Dr.  Cheyne 
wrote  that  no  distemper  was  more  com- 
mon, fatal,  and  obstinate  than  scurvv,  one 
of  the  most  easily  prevented  of  all  dis- 
eases, and  Dr.  Cullen  lamented  that 
women,  from  their  indoor  and  sedentary 
lives,  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of 
bad  diet.  Sir  John  Hawkins  introduced 
the  potato  into  Ireland  in  1 565,  and  twenty 
years  later  Sir  Francis  Drake  introduced 
It  into  England,  and  in  1586  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  also  brought  it  over  here,  but  two 
centuries  passed  before  it  became  a  com- 
mon food.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "Wa- 
verley,"  describes  the  cottages  of  Tully- 
Veolan  as  having  gardens  filled  with 
gigantic  plants  of  kale  or  colewort  encir- 
cled with  groves  of  nettles,  where  the 
**  now  (180^  universal  potato  '*  was  un- 
known. In  1800  the  quartern  loaf  sold  at 
IS.  5^.,  while  in  January,  1801,  it  was  is, 
lid.;  in  July,  1810,  it  touched  the  appal- 
ling figure  of  2s,  sd.  Rhubarb  is  quite 
of  recent  introduction,  and  is  said  to  nave 
been  brought  to  this  country  in  1573  from 
the  Volga,  but  for  two  hundred  years 
remained  a  gardener's  curiosity.  Mr. 
Joseph  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  was  the  first 
Englishman  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  or  about  1810  sent  his  sons  to  the 
Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of 
which  they  could  only  sell  three.  They 
took  ten  the  next  time,  and  sold  them  all ; 
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and  Myatt  then  resolved  to  plant  an  acre 
the  following  year.  Now  rhubarb  is  so 
commonly  grown  that  early  in  summer  it 
ceases  to  have  any  money  value,  and  a 
little  later  is  thrown  away  in  vast  quanti- 
ties ;  and  we  have  seen  cartloads  tossed 
carelessly  on  one  side.  Vegetable  mar- 
rows have  also  grown  in  favor  of  late 
years,  and  are  now  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  national  dietary.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  tomato,  which  continues  dear, 
however,  especially  in  small  towns,  though 
it  has  of  late  wandered  from  the  precincts 
of  first-class  fruiterers'  establishments, 
and  is  at  last  being  seen  in  small  shops 
in  obscure  streets.  It  is  so  prolific  and 
easily  cultivated  that  before  long  it  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  grocer's,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  houses. 

Much  curious  information  can  be  given 
about  food,  treated  not  scientifically,  but 
as  a  source  of  amusement;  and  we  pur- 
pose laying  before  the  reader  some  facts 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  him,  although 
some  of  them  may  be  rather  startling. 

National  prejudices  regarding  food  are 
an  endless  source  of  merriment  to  the 
philosopher.  The  Turks,  not  very  squeam- 
ish in  their  diet,  according  to  Dr.  W. 
F.  Ainsworth,  of  Euphrates  exploration 
fame,  will  not  touch  oysters,  which  we 
and  our  American  cousins  regard  as  dain- 
ties. The  Digger  Indians  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  among  the  wretchedest  of  mortals, 
laid  in  a  store  of  locust  powder,  suffi- 
cient to  last  seven  years,  after  the  great 
swarms  of  1875.  According  to  Frank 
Buckland,  whose  dietetic  experiments 
showed  a  brave  spirit  and  a  singular 
disregard  of  conventional  prejudices,  the 
fiesh  of  the  boa-constrictor  is  good,  and 
tastes  like  veal.  Quass,  the  fermented 
cabbage  water  of  the  Russians,  is  de- 
scribed as  tasting  like  stale  fish  and 
soapsuds,  but,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat 
objectionable  flavor,  it  has  millions  of 
votaries.  Rats  in  Chinese  cities  sell  at 
two  shillings  the  dozen,  and  in  the  butch- 
er's shop  the  hind  quarters  of  the  dog 
hang  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  sheep, 
and  command  a  higher  price  per  pound. 
The  edible  birds'  nests  of  the  same  om- 
nivorous people  fetch  double  their  weight 
in  silver,  the  finest  varieties,  indeed,  com- 
manding six  sovereigns  the  pound.  The 
West  Indian  negroes  refuse  to  touch 
stewed  rabbit,  but  eat  palm-worms  fried  in 
fat,  and  baked  snakes.  Parrots,  though 
tough,  are  eaten  in  Mexico,  while  the  Ar- 
gentine Guachos  hunt  skunks  for  the  sake 
of  their  flesh.  In  Corsica  the  octopus  is 
first  boiled  and  then  roasted,  and  is  es- 
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teemed   a   delicacy.    Lizards'    eg;gs    are  repast  of  famished  cannibals*  but  a  banqnct 

devoured  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  while  the  teeming  with  delicious  beverages  and  delicate 

natives  of  the  Antilles  eat  alligators*  eggs,  viands,  prepared  with  art,  a^d  attended  by 

Turtle,  now  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  is  said  ^^^  sexes,  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 

only  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  very  poor-  conducted  them^lves  with  all  the  dea>rum  of 

est^habitants  of  Jamai/a  up  to  «.  f^^^^t  l^^em'e^Sl^  ^^^^ b^tTS 

ginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.    Ants  closely  in  conUct  with  each  other, 
are  consumed  in  Brazil,  served  with  a 

resinous  sauce,  while  in  Siam  they  are  Cannibalism  could    never  have   ongi- 

taken  curried.    The  Cingalese,  after  rob-  na^ed  among  people  as  enlightened  as  the 

bing  the  bee  of  its  honey,  eat  it ;  and  the  Aztecs,  though  such  is  the  force  of  custom 

Chinese,  always  models  of  thrift,  after  that,  handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  it 

winding  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  eat  the  continued  to  be  practised  as  a  religions 

chrysalis  of  the  silkworm.  ceremony;  religion  has  always  been  emi- 

Raw  fish  must  have  been  eaten  in  the  °entljr  conservative,  and  faithfully  retains 

twelfth    century  by    the  Norwegians,  if  the  rites  of  long-past  ages.     Probably  m 

William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  account  of  '^s  inception  cannibalism  had  a  less  noble 

the  Crusades,  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  au-  excuse,  and  was  the  outcome  of  actual 

thority.    That  quaint  writer,  after  remark-  star^tion.     It  is  recorded  that  during  the 

ing  "  that  the  most  distant  islands  and  terrible  war  TOged  by   Eli^bcth  against 

savage  countries  were  inspired  with  the  }^^  revolted   Irish,  the  sufferings  of  the 

ardent  passion "  to  take  part  in  the  Cru-  Matter  were  at  times  so  awful  that  three 

sades,  continues,  "  The  Welshman  left  his  children  were  once  found  feeding  on  the 

hunting,  the    Scotchman   his  fellowship  dead  body  of  their  mother ;  and  in  m. 

with  vermin,  the  Dane  his  drinking-party,  1  jam  s  merciless  subjection  of  Yorkshire, 

and  the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish."    But  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  escaped  the 

what  is  raw  fish  compared  with  satisfying  Conqueror  s  fury  m  part  supported  life  on 

the  appetiteonhumanflesh,  — the  lowest  the  dead  horses  left  by  his  army,  and 

depth  to  which  degradation  can  descend,  then  had  greedily  to  devour  human  flwh. 

Never  surely  was  cannibalism  invested  Among  the  wretched  savages  of  Austraba, 

with  greater  pomp  and  circumstance  than  compelled  at  times  to  support  existence 

among  the  Aztecs,  at   the  time  of  the  ^n  roots,  on  snakes  and  other  reptiles,  and 

Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico.    This  great  regarding  the  rotten  blubber  of  a  dead 

people,  a  singulariy  fierce  and   wariike  whale  flung  upon  the  beach  as  a  great 

race,  had,  in  some  directions,  made  great  luxury,  cannibalism  would  have  been  more 

advances  in  civilization,  and,  judging  from  excusable  than  m  ancient  Mexico, 

what    they  had    achieved,  might,  under  The  repasts  of  the  Aztecs  were  on  a 

favorable  circumstances,  have  ultimately  scale    and  sumptuousness  which  entitle 

developed  into  an  enlightened  and  scien-  them  to  attention.     Nothing  shows  this 

tific  people.    The  Spanish  conquest  de-  better  than  the  following  passage  from 

stroyed  their  power,  threw  them  back  irre-  Prescott  s  bnlliant  "  History  of  the  Con- 

trievably,  and  caused  suffering  and  misery  quest  of  Mexico :    — 

of  almost  unexampled  severity.    The  siege  The  table  was  well  provided  with  8afa8ta»> 

of  Mexico,  less  interesting  to  the  world  tial  meats,  especially  game,  among  which  the 

than  that  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  can  be  most  conspicuous  was  the  turkey,  erroneously 

compared  with  the  latter  in  the  number  supposed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  have  come 

of  lives  sacrificed,  and  the  privations  of  oririnally  from  the  East.    These  more  solid 

the    besieged.    The    Aztecs    were    suffi-  ^^}%^  !^,^^«,  ^^^^^^  ,*?y.  ^*^^^*  9^J^^ 

*i       •   •!•     J  *     u                   4           u  and  fniit  of  every  dehcious  variety  found  oo 

ciently  civilized  to  have  sumptuous  ban-  ^^^  ^j^^h  Ameri^  continent     Tfie  different 

ouets  furnished  with  all  the  luxuries  of  ^^^^^  ^ere  prepared  in  various  ways,  widi 

that  favored  region,  but  human  flesh  was  delicious  sauces  and  seasomng,  of  which  the 

a  principal  feature  of  the  repast,  though  Mexicans  were  very  fond.     Their  palate  was 

probably  partly  a  survival  of  barbarism,  still  further  regaled  by  confections  and  pastrr, 

partly  a  religious  rite.     Prescott*s  descrip-  for  which  their  maize,  flour,  and  sugar  sap- 

tion  will  bear  reproducing :  —  plied  ample  materials.    Another  dish  of  a  dis> 

gusting  character  was  sometimes  added  to  the 

The  most  loathsome  part  of  the  story  —  the  feast,  especially  when  the  celebration  partook 

manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  of  a  religious  character.     On  such  an  occasion 

captive  was  disposed  of,  remains  yet  to  be  a  slave  was  sacrificed,  and  his  flesh,  elabontdj 

told.     It  was  delivered  to  the  warrior  who  dressed,  formed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 

had  taken  him  in  battle,  and  by  him,  after  of  the  banquet.     Cannibalism  in  the  fonn 

being  dressed,  was  served  up  in  an  entertain-  of  an  epicurean  science,  becomes  even  die 

ment  to  his  friends.    This  was  not  the  coarse  more  revolting.    The  meats  were  kept  waia 
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by  chafing-dishes.  The  table  was  ornamented 
with  vases  of  silver,  and  sometimes  gold,  of 
delicate  workmanship.  The  drinking-caps 
and  spoons  were  of  the  same  costlv  materials, 
and  likewise  of  tortoise-shell.  The  favorite 
beveraj^e  was  chocolate  flavored  with  vanilla 
and  different  spices.  They  had  a  way  of  pre- 
paring the  froth  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  almost 
solid  enough  to  be  eaten,  and  took  it  cold. 
The  fermented  juice  of  the  magney,  with  a 
mixture  of  sweets  and  acids,  supplied  also 
various  agreeable  drinks  of  different  degrees 
of  strength,  and  formed  the  chief  beverage  of 
the  elder  part  of  the  company. 

The  Aztec  emperor  took  his  meals 
alone;  the  well-matted  floor  of  the  im- 
perial dining-hall  being  covered  with  in- 
numerable dishes ;  and  sometimes  the 
monarch,  but  more  often  his  steward, 
pointed  to  the  dishes  which  the  former 
preferred,  and  which  were  kept  hot  by 
means  of  chafing-dishes.  That  veracious 
chronicler,  Bernal  Diaz,  has  related  cer- 
tain particulars  as  to  some  of  the  dishes 
which  show  the  credulity  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  The  first  cover,  he  said,  was 
a  fricassie  or  stew  of  little  children ;  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  The  royal 
bill  of  tare  comprised  hundreds  of  rich 
dishes,  and,  besides  domestic  animals  io 
abundance,  included  game  from  the  most 
distant  regions  and  fish  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  the  day  before  had  been 
swimmine  about  in  its  native  element,  and 
the  most  luscious  fruits  were  unsparingly 
heaped  upon  the  board. 

Between  the  sumptuous  repasts  of  Az- 
tec monarchs  and  the  scanty  fare  of  Inuit 
hunters  what  a  contrast  1  The  Innuit  sits 
for  hours  at  the  blow-hole  of  the  seal 
with  the  thermometer  forty  or  fifty  degrees 
below  zero,  patiently  waiting  for  his  prey, 
and  when  he  has  speared  it,  gorges  him- 
self on  its  warm  blubber  and  hot  blood. 

Charles  Augustus  Murray,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  his  charming  **  Travels  in 
North  America,''  a  valuable  work  seldom 
looked  at  now,  gave  a  lively  account  of 
his  residence  among  the  Pawnee  Indians 
of  the  then  remote  regions  of  the  Platte ; 
he  describes  the  following  picturesque  but 
strange  scene.  The  religious  character 
of  cannibalism  is  distinctly  shown  in  much 
that  follows :  — 

The  Sioux  and  the  Winnebagoes  had  been 
for  some  time  at  war,  but  had  agreed  upon 
a  temporanr  cessation  of  hostilities,  when  a 
party  of  about  eight  warriors  of  the  former 
tribe  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
saw  on  the  island  a  Winnebago  encampment 
containing  eleven  persons,  aJl  women  and 
children,  the  men  having  gone  out  upon  a 
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hunting  expedition.  The  si^ht  of  these  help- 
less victims  aroused  the  thirst  of  the  Sioux 
for  blood,  and,  regardless  of  the  truce,  thev 
plunged  into  the  river,  swam  to  the  islana, 
and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
One  heroic  boy  only  escaped:  he  drew  hi» 
little  arrow  to  the  feathers,  buried  it  deep  i» 
the  breast  of  one  of  his  enemies,  then  plung' 
ing  into  the  thickets,  fled,  not  for  safety,  but 
revenge.  Swimming  the  river,  he  ran  down 
its  eastern  bank  to  Fort  Crawford,  where  his 
dreadful  tale  soon  drew  to  his  side  many  of 
his  own  tribe,  who  instantly  returned  with  him 
towards  the  island.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  slaughter  their  shouts  and  yells  were 
deafening.  Women  and  children  had  joined 
them  in  great  numbers,  and  mingled  their 
shrieks  and  lamentations  with  the  revengeful 
cries  of  the  men.  At  length  they  espied  the 
body  of  the  Sioux  whom  the  brave  boy  had 
pierced  with  his  arrow ;  he  was  by  this  time 
quite  dead,  but  had  contrived  to  crawl  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  encampment,  and 
thus  his  companions  had,  in  the  hurry  of  their 
flight,  forgotten  to  carry  off  his  boay.  The 
Winnebagoes  now  surrounded  it  and  prepared 
to  wreak  upon  it  all  the  indignities  which  fury 
and  revenge  could  suggest.  The  minister  on 
whom  the  office  devolved  was  a  handsome 
young  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  the  nearest 
relative  present  of  those  who  had  been  mas- 
sacred: she  stepped  forward  with  a  counte- 
nance calm  and  unmoved,  seized  the  scalping 
knife,  divided  the  bones  of  the  breast  with  a 
skill  and  rapidity  which  proved  that  the  work 
was  neither  new  nor  unpleasant  to  her,  and 
tearing  out  the  heart  cut  it  into  small  slices, 
which  she  presented,  warm  and  reeking,  to 
the  savage  men  around  her,  who  ate  them  in 
gloomy  and  revengeful  silence. 

The  religion  of  the  wild  Red  Indian 
tribes  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
softer  tenets  and  more  exalted  principles 
and  practices  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up;  nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  custom  and  familiarity  might 
prevent  any  feeling  of  repugnance  at  cus- 
toms strangely  repulsive  when  seen  by 
other  races,  and  even  the  most  civilized 
people  may  have  habits  objectionable  to 
their  neighbors.  Eatine  the  flesh  of  one's 
enemies  was  singularly  enough  thought 
to  transfer  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  slaughtered  man  to  his  foes.  As  re- 
cently as  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  — 
that  merciless  people  who  carried  the 
brand  and  the  s(^ping-knife  over  half  the 
Atlantic  States  —  are  said  by  an  eminent 
writer  to  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  slaugh- 
tered foes,  and  the  hand  of  an  enemy  was, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  actually  fished  out 
of  some  soup  which  was  being  prepared 
for  table.  The  Maori  love  of  human 
flesh  is  asserted  not  to  have  had  any  reli- 
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gions    or   ceremooial   significaoce,    but    Food  for  some  time,  and  were  read;  to 

seems  to  have  spruDg  from  a  less  poetical    Jevour  anything  that  presented  iUclf:— 

We  were  now  savage  and  hungry,  and  laAj 

a  devour  a  wolf  if  we  could  get  nothing  bet- 

xr,  so  I  levelled  my  rifle  aiut  shot  this  na- 

tnown  skulker  by  the  stone.     On  goiiu  up  to 

lim  he  proved  to  be  a  grey  badger.     I  know 

:hat  in  the  north-ircst  Highlands  of  Scotland 

:his  animal  is  Eomeiimes  eaten,  and  hii  hanu 

yhcn  cured)  are  considered  a  great  dclicacr. 

voung  companion  made  rather  a  ftir  fact 

:he  idea  of  feeding  on  what  be  bad  alwaTi 

:oiisidered  abominable  vermin,  but  proleuM 

limselEopen  to  coDvicdoo,  and  willing  Co  make 

,he  experiment.     So  we   forthwith  skinned 

uid  cleaned  the  creature ;   and  as  I  fell  stm 

hat  neither  my  German  friend  nor  niy  Scotch 

lervant  would  taste  it  if  they  knew  what  it 

iras,  I  determined  to  play  tbem   a  trick  fat 


origin.    It  is  geoerally  ascribed  to  thi 

craving  for  flesh,  not  otherwise  easy  to 

gratify  io  those  islands  before  the  arrival 

of  the  English   and  the    introductioa  of 

the  pig,  with  the  flesh  of  which  the  Maoris 

are  said  to  have  compared  human  meat. 

"  Marco  Polo  notices  a  civilized  people 

In  south-eastern  China,  and  another  in    1, 

Japan,  who  drank  the  blood  and  ate  the    ,J,l°"^f, 

flesb  of  their  captives,  esteeming  it  the 

most  savory  food    in   the    worldT     The 

Mongols,  according  to  Sir  John  Mauode- 

ville,  regard  the  ears  '  sowced  in  vynegre ' 

asa  particular  dainty." 

Hunger  and  scarcity  often  force  people 
to  partake  of  loathsome  diet,  or,  rather, 
of  lood  which  at  other  times,  and  in  more 
favorable  circumstances,  they  would  not 
touch.  Flesh  does  not  differ  very  tnateri- 
ally  in  taste  whatever  its  source,  when  its 
juices  are  squeezed  out.  Our  British  re- 
pugnance to  horse-flesh  seems  rather  due .___^  _  _ 

to  the  inexplicable  prejudices  of  the  early    lerved  up  we  all  agreed 
Christian  Church  than  to  loftier  motives,    more  awcet  or  excellent  1 


t  least 

France  that  prejudice  is  being 
and  in  this  matter  the  French  are  teach- 
ing us  a  most  useful  lesson.  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  tells  us,  and  the  statement  is  confirmed 
by  other  authorities,  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian priests,  more  particularly  in  their  re-    

lations  with  the  Scandinavians,  were  often    and 


3mp,  told  them  we  bad  brought  them  a  bear 
:ub.  They  both  examined  it  and  neither  dii- 
;ovcrcd  the  imposition.  We  made  our  sonp 
uid  I  broiled  my  badger ;  bis  own  fat  was  all 
-he  bastmg  he  required,  and   when  he  was 

1 _.. 1  —  never  had  eateo 

;   it  had  but  oh 


)  says   Professor  Huxley.      In    -a"'!,  being  so  exceedingly  fat  it  surpasied 


other  animal  that  I 


not  have  been  even  so  lender  as  it  aclullf 
iras.  While  we  were  eating  it  the  younger 
John  cast  many  signiScant  and  cotnic  gluos 
at  me,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
maintaining  my  gravity.  However,  I  did  w, 
and  in  order  to  heighten  Che  effect  c^  the  )okc 
Icooirivedtr ■■- *'- 


compelled  to  give    their    fierce   converts  I  contrived  to  tum'the  conversation  upon  tlie 

greater  latitude  than  we  should  consider  various  meats  and  animals  which  prairie  trai' 

quite  decorous  in  these  more  squeamish  *"*"  might  be  often  constrained  by  hunger 

-    es.    They  were  obliged  _to_  permi-  '  '"  "'     *«"■  ""■"'>^-=—  ■ 


After  mentioning  in  succession  the 
aver,  the  fox,  the  hear,  and  the  wolf,  I  said 
L    .    uj  the  elder  John ;  "  Supposing  we  were  haid 
^       pressed  for  food,  how  would  you  like  to  pu- 
jtes    ^^g  Qf   ^  badger?"     The   answer  was  em- 
phatically delivered  with  a  visage  of  boiror: 
"Lord,  sir,  I'd  rather  starve   than  eat  that 
nasty  vermin."    We  concluded  oar  dinner, 
and  our   two  unconscious    badger-fed  com- 
panions prosecuted  their  journey  merrilv.  coo- 
gratulating  themselves  on  Che  excellent  dinixr 
which  the  young  bear  bad  afforded.     So  mndi 
honor   oTodi'n    f<»' P^J-'dice. 

we  were  staying  at  Richmond,  in 
we  found  that  young  opossun 
.  though  they  es-  was  a  great  delicacy.  A  friend  obtained 
teemed  horseflesh  a  delicacy,  re^rded  one,  and  stewed  ic  according  to  the  most 
the  hare  with  abhorrence,  and,  like  the  approved  fashion,  and  it  was  then  served 
Hebrews,  shuddered  when  it  was  proposed  up.  Even  at  the  dainty  meals  of  our  Ox- 
that  they  should  eat  it.  We  loathe  the  ford  days  we  had  never  partaken  of  mf- 
horse,  but  wage  such  merciless  war  on  the  thing  more  delicious  ;  perhaps  the  ooly 
hare,  In  and  out  of  season,  that  it  is  ap-  fault  was  that  the  dish  was  rather  too  Eat 
proaching  extinction.  Murray,  in  anothet  and  rich,  but  beyond  that  trifling  draw- 
part  of  his  "North  American  Travels,"  back  it  was  perfect.  Young  i^MSuni 
S'ves  the  following  graphic  narrative,  would,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  in  England 
e  and  his  companions  bad  been  short  ol    as  vermin   or  little  t«tter,  and   no  ooe 


discriminate  polygamy,  ttiat  being  a  weak- 
ness, a  natural  failing  of  the 
when  it  came  to  permitting  their  neophyti 
to  cat  horse-fleah  —  that  was  too  much. 
A  score  or  two  of  wives  more  or  less, 
well,  that  was  only  a  mild,  far-away  imita- 
tion of  David  and  Solomon,  but  horse- 
flesh, never  I  and  though  their  stern  re- 
fusal might  imperil  the  salvation  of  their 
converts  and  drive  them  back  to  heathen- 
ism, horse-flesh 

they  must  forever  abjure,  con  ten  ting  them-  wi 
solves  with  a  few  additional  wives.  Our  Virgi 
■     t  British 
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would,  we  are  sure,  touch  it    So  much  more  after  the  Reformation.    la  1563,10 

for  ignorance  and  stupidity.  the  bouse  of  the  landlady  of  the  Rose 

As  a  boy  we  used  to  try  inDumerable  Tavern,  St.  Catherine's  Tower,  raw  aad 

culinary  experiments,  and  we  remember  cooked  meat  were  found  during  Lent,  and 

stewing  squirrels  and  jackdaws.     The  for-  for  thus  disregarding  the  law  she  was  put 

mer  were  rich,  tender,  and  palatable,  but  into  the  pillory,  and  five  other  women, 

the   latter  were  indescribably  tough,  al-  who  had  eaten  of  the  prohibited  food, 

though  they  made  delicious  gravy.    Star-  passed  the  night  in  the  stocks.    In  1636^ 

lings,  which  we  found  rather  bitter,  we  at  Hull,  the  plague  was  racing,  and  the 

also  often  cooked,  as  well  as  many  other  mayor  applied  for  a  general  dispensation 

kinds  of  birds.     It  is  better  to  skin  than  to  allow  the  citizens  to  eat  meat  during 

merely  to  feather  them,  and  it  is  far  easier  Lent,    The  Archbishop  of  York,  however, 

to  prepare  small  birds  for  table  in  that  refused  to  grant  it,  ai^uing  that  general 

way.    Personally  we  were  without  preiu-  dispensations  were  not  contemplated  by 

dice,  though  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  law,  but  that  each  case  must  be  judged  on 

inexplicalue  prejudices  which  the  aucieut  its  own  individual  merits. 

Jews  entertained  for  foods  not  exactly  A  very  curious  license  to  eat  meat  in 

tempting,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  un-  Lent  from  the  parish  of  Wraxall  reads  as 

palatable.    The   snail,  in  common  with  follows:  — 

other    creeping   things     was   prohibited;  g^^^^^      ^^             g^^^^     Gorges   of 

certainly  the  snail  is  not  nulntious,  though,  Wraiail,  in  the  said  county,  Esq.,  ageS  sixty 

in  other  respects,  it  is  harmless  enough,  n^g  „  thereabouts,  and  Jane  ftis  wife,  ag^ 

and  IS  still  eaten   largely.     "These  also  about  siity  years  old,  have  been  both  longe 

shall   be    unclean    unto   you    among   the  sicke  ol  the  gout  and  the  stone,  and  are  not 

creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth  able  to  cat  fish  all  this  time  of  Lent  and  other 

—  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse,  and  the  tor-  fasting  davs  wout  manifest  hurt  and  p'judicc 

toise  after  his  kind,  and  the  ferret,  and  *»  their  healths.     These  are  ther'fore  that 

the   chameleon,  and   the   lizard,  and  the  ^"^'"  Pownell,  Rector  rf  the  Psh  Church 

snail,  and  the  mole."  ?^  ^raxall  aforesaid,  doth  certifye  ajd  doe 

r,    -   J.      .       .  .u     1 .»  _  -i  _   _i I  by  these  presentes,  Licence  the  said  aamuel   1 

Prejudice  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  g'     „  j;^  j,„^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  A^^l^  ,^^^,^j. 

our  repugnance  to  good,  wholesome  food.  ;„    f„  j^e  lawe  in  that  case  made  and  p'vided. 

Kidis  not  particularly  dainty  — ratherge-  Given  under  our  hand  this  eleventh  day  of 

latinous    and  insipid;  at  least,  when  we  March.      Thomas     Evans,     Churchwarden, 

were  living  in  Cornwall,  where  kid  is  not  Anno  Domini  1660. 

infrequently  eaten  in  the  form  of  pie,  we  j^  j,„„^  Buckland's  charming  "  Curi- 

found.tso.    In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  ^^j^;^^  ^f  p^^j^^^;  History,"  which  every 

IS  a  favonte  and  common  dish.    A  band-  ,^^^  ^j  „^,^^^  ^     j^j  ^^  ^^^^  ,„^  ,t„^j  ' 

Mme  present  of  kid  was  once  sent  to  an  ^                     j^    following  amusing  pai- 

English  gen  leman  who,  with  the  urbanity  Mr.  Buckland's  works   are  a  P 

amfgoodfeehngwhicharesoconspc^  jj^  ^^              ^^^  ,^^^^j  .^            ,^^^. 

fr*  fw.,^      .                .1  5^^    ^-^     ?^  dotes    and  delightful    adventures    f el ici- 

itwith  the  curt  message  that  he  did  not  eat  ,„.„, ,,  ,  .          * 

dog.    Stewed  kid  milht  be  a  more  savory  »"sly  told. 

and  palatable  dish  than  kid  pie,  but  we  do  Dean  Buckland  used  to  tell  a  good  story 

not  know,  never  having  tried  it  done  in  relative  to  otters.     On  one  occasion,  when 

that  fashion  travelling  abroad,  in  a  Roman  Catholic  coun- 

No  systematic  attempt  after  the  revolu-  ^- »  '"«T  f  5  '^t  ''''**f  ^"■''J'Eht  round  a 

.■»    „(  ■;(;oo    „r  ~,-i.  t™  -..f-,,...  tk.  „u  dish,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  "would  have 

tion  of  1688  was  made  to  enforce  the  old  ,  ,i„,^  g^^,,    ^^  ^^^^  ^„^^  g^i,_  ,„j  ^^^^ 

laws  against  meat  during  Lent,  though  ^^y  j^  discovered  a  bone,  which  he  well 
they  remained  on  the  statute-book,  and  knew  was  the  bone  of  no  fish,  but  rather  of 
consequently  continued  to  be  the  law  of  goniE  mammal.  Wrapping  it  up  tn  a  bit  of 
the  land  till  1863.  In  Catholic  times  fish  paper  he  preserved  it,  and  found  out  ulti- 
was,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  the  com-  mately  that  it  was  the  bone  of  an  otter,  which 
moD  food  of  the  healthy  during  Lent,  only  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  not  being  a  natu- 
the  sick  being  permitted,  under  medical  nlist,  had  considered  to  be  fish  and^a  proper 
orders,  to  taki  the  flesh  of  animals  and  '^V'/^^'i?''-  °C  *tl  V^3°7'  *° 
Ki..i.  .  K,.t  .1...  ,-.-...,;t,™  fnf  .h»  mnp»  mv  ffiend,  Mr.  Pelterick,  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
birds;  but  the  craving  for  he  more  J  ^t  Khartoum,  Upper  Egypt,  who  lately 
savory  viands  was  somet.rr.es  too  much  brought  over  the  youSrhippopoUmus  to  En- 
for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Woe,  how-  i^^^  ^e  informed  me  that  the  appetites  of 
ever,  to  the  offenders  if  discovered  ;  and  ^  Arabs  caused  them  to  stretch  their  creed 
u  regards  eating  fish  still  farther  than  did  the 
landlord  who  served  up  the  otter.     For  the 
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Arabs  cook,  eat,  and  relish  the  flesh  of  the 
hippopotamus,  calling  this  monstrous  mammal 
"  a  fish,"  for  it  often  suits  their  purpose  so  to 
do. 

The  Normans  used  to  eat  the  crane, 
curlew,  bustard,  and  heron,  and  these  birds 
continued  to  be  eaten  in  times  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  Conquest.  It  is  related  of 
William  the  Conc}ueror  that  he  struck 
his  favorite,  William  Fitz-Osborn,  for 
brineing  a  half-roasted  crane  to  table.  As 
the  heron  and  the  crane  feed  chiefly  on 
frogs,  fish,  and  other  animal  foods,  they 
can  hardly  have  a  delicate  and  agreeable 
flavor  according  to  the  fastidious  taste  of 
our  times ;  they  were  larded  with  pork  or 
bacon  fat  and  eaten  with  ginger.  At  high 
festivals  the  swan  and  the  peacock  were 
also  served  up.  On  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Chats  worth, 
December  20th,  1872,  they  lunched  with 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Haddon  Hall  and 
were  served  with  boar's  head  and  peacock 
pie. 

The  familiar  Spanish  olla  podrida,  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a  handful  of 
every  kind  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable, 
that  can  be  come  at,  and  covered  with 
water  and  stirred  till  thoroughly  tender, 
would  not  be  a  bad  way  of  preparing 
doubtful  foods ;  in  that  guise  they  could 
not  be  recognized,  and  would  not  offend 
the  dainty  palate  of  the  most  fastidious. 
In  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  highly  civ- 
ilized countries  the  preparations  for  meals 
are  on  a  scale  that  compare  rather 
strangely  with  the  meagre  diet  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  while  the  frugal  habits  of 
Cardinal  Manning;  —  a  small  allowance  of 
bread  and  water  —  show  on  how  little 
human  life  can  be  sustained  in  vigor. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  imagine  that  physical  and  intellectual 
vigor  can  only  be  maintained  or  can  be 
best  maintained  on  a  rich  variety  of  meat 
and  other  savory  foods.  It  is  a  preju- 
dice which  entails  indescribable  suffering 
on  our  countrymen,  and  finds  constant 
and  well-paid  employment  for  hundreds  of 
physicians.  No  one  knows  on  how  little 
he  can  support  life  in  comfort  until  he  has 
tried.  Among  our  friends  we  have  the 
honor  to  number  a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement,  who,  in  early  life,  lived  at 
Glasgow  University  on  nve  shillings  a 
week  ;  he  candidly  admits  that  he  did  not 
like  his  fare ;  but  he  found  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  spending;  in  that  small  sum, 
and  out  of  it  he  paid  K>r  a  room  and  for 
his  food,  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation which  has  enabled  him  to  rise  to 
eminence  and  to  fill  a  distinguished  posi- 
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tion  as  a  public  man  in  Blrminefaam.  As 
an  experiment,  too,  we  oursdves  onoe 
lived  lor  several  weeks  on  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week ;  we  lacked  nothing 
and  we  learnt  that  a  man  leading  an  active 
and  busy  life  could  keep  in  perfect  visor 
on  food  costing  only  sixpence  a  day,  bat 
then  some  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  food  and  the  arrangement  of  dietaries 
is  necessary  to  make  such  an  experiment 
successful. 

In  Colonel  Strahan's  valuable  report  oa 
the  survey  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  a  curi- 
ous passage  occurs.  Small  services  among 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  paid  for,  we 
read,  in  rum  or  castor-oil,  which  they  gen- 
erally mix  together,  and  then  eageriy 
drink;  that  reminds  us  of  one  of  our 
brothers,  who,  when  a  child,  was  fond  of 
castor-oil,  and  would  drink  it  in  small 
quantities  with  gusto,  and,  we  believe, 
without  unpleasant  consequences. 

Luxurious  eating  and  drinking  are  not 
confined  to  England,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  following  extract: 
**In  America  the  elaborateness  of  the 
menu  for  break^t,  dinner,  and  supper 
is  very  striking  —  the  breakfast  in  the 
large  hotels  lasting  from  eight  to  eleven, 
luncheon  from  one  to  three,  dinner  from 
six  to  eight,  tea  from  eight  to  nine,  and 
supper  from  ten  to  twelve;  making  ten 
hours  a  day  for  the  consumption  of  most 
elaborate  meals."  And,  believe  one  who 
knows,  Americans  do  not  allow  the  ban- 
quet to  leave  the  table  untasted.  The 
Romans,  as  every  child  has  been  taught, 
carried  their  sumptuous  cuisine  even  far- 
ther than  the  Americans  of  our  day.  The 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  Romans  on  the 
casna^  the  great  meal  of  the  day,  was  often 
fabulous.  Vitellius  is  actually  reported  to 
have  squandered  four  hundred  sestertia, 
about  ^3,228,  on  his  daily  supper,  though 
surely  this  must  be  a  monstrous  exag- 
geration. The  celebrated  feast  to  whicb 
he  invited  his  brother  Lucius  cost  three 
thousand  sestertia,  or  ;£40,35o.  Suetonius 
relates  that  it  consisted  of  two  thousand 
different  dishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  fowls,  and  this  did  not  exhaust  the 
bill  of  fare.  His  daily  food  was  luxurious 
and  varied  beyond  precedent.  The  des- 
erts of  Lybia,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Carpathian  seas  were 
diligently  searched  to  furnish  his  table 
with  dainties,  while  the  savage  wilds  of 
Britain  had  to  bear  their  part  in  replenish- 
ing his  larder.  Had  he  reigned  long, 
Joseph  us  says  that  he  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Empire 
itself.     i£Iius  Verus,  another  of   those 
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worthies,  was  ecjually  profuse  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  suppers.  It  is  said  that 
a  single  entertainment,  to  which  only  a 
dozen  guests  were  invited,  cost  six  million 
sesterces  — six  thousand  sestertia,  that  is, 
or  nearly,  /48,50a  History  relates  that 
his  whole  life  was  passecl  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  voluptuous  retreats  of 
Daphne  or  at  the  luxurious  banquets  of 
Antioch.  So  profuse,  indeed,  was  the 
extravagance  of  those  times  that  to  enter- 
tain an  emperor  was  to  face  almost  certain 
ruin ;  one  dish  alone  at  the  table  of 
Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  cost  about 
;^4,ooo  of  our  money.  No  wonder  these 
imperial  feasts  were  lengthened  out  for 
hours,  and  that  every  artince,  often  revolt- 
ing in  the  extreme,  was  used  to  prolong 
the  pleasure  of  eating,  or  that  Philoxenus 
should  have  wished  that  he  had  the  throat 
of  a  crane  with  a  delicate  palate  all  the 
way  down.  One  does  not  like  to  associate 
the  name  of  Julius  Csesar  with  habits  of 
low  gluttonv  that  would  disgrace  a  prize- 
fighter, and  yet  if  our  memory  does  not 
play  us  ^se,  even  he  did  not  disdain  to 
take  emetics  to  return  to  his  banquets 
with  a  keen  appetite.  Time  sooner  or 
later  lifts  the  veil  from  the  secret  life  of 
the  great  men  of  past  times;  and  it  is 
humiliating  to  have  such  a  revelation 
a£Eorded  us  of  the  habits  of  poor  Hum- 
boldt, as  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  gives:  **The 
conversation  then  turned  for  a  time  on 
matters  of  the  table,  and  it  was  said 
among  other  things  that  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  the  ideal  man  of  our  democ- 
racy, was  an  enormous  eater,  who,  at 
court,  heaped  on  his  plate  whole  moun- 
tains of  lobster  salad  and  other  indigesti- 
ble delicacies  and  then  swallowed  them 
down.  At  the  last  course  we  had  roast 
hare,  when  Bismarck  remarked,  *This 
French  thing  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
our  Pomeranian  hare,  which  gets  its  fine 
flavor  from  the  heath  and  thyme  on  which 
it  feeds.'"  Bismarck  is  a  large  man, 
physically  and  intellectually,  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  food ;  but  his  mode  of  life 
is  not  altogether  to  be  commended  for 
imitation.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  have 
taken  next  to  nothing  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  and  to  have  reserved  himself 
for  a  supreme  effort  in  the  evening,  when 
he  more  than  made  amends  for  his  absti- 
nence, and,  mention  it  not  at  a  temperance 
gathering!  to  have  done  wonders  in  a 
^shion  not  approved  by  the  total  ab- 
stainer. 

A  most  amusing  account  of  a  mandarin's 
banquet,  which  would  almost  approach  a 
Roman   ccena,  has   been  given  by  Mr. 
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Cochran.  The  dinner  began  with  hot 
wine  prepared  from  rice  ana  sweet  buck- 
wheat biscuits.  The  first  course  com- 
prised custards,  preserved  rice,  fruit, 
salted  earthworms,  smoked  fish,  and  ham, 
Japan  leather  —  have  we  not  said  that 
good  cooking  would  make  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves  palatable  ?  —  and  pigeons*  eggs,  the 
shells  of  the  last  softened  by  immersion 
in  vinegar;  all  these  were  cold.  Then 
followed  sharks'  fins,  birds'  nests,  deer 
sinews,  and  other  dishes  of  an  equally 
dainty  and  digestible  character.  More 
solid  foods  followed,  such  as  rice  and 
curry,  chopped  bears'  paws,  mutton  and 
beet  cut  into  small  cubes  and  floatine  in 
g^vy,  pork  in  various  ways,  the  fiesn  of 
cats  and  puppies  stewed  in  buffalo's  milk, 
shan  tung  or  white  cabbage,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  fowls  split  open,  flattened,  and 
grilled,  their  livers  floating  in  hot  oil,  and 
cooked  eggs  of  every  description,  not 
quite  new-laid  though,  as  they  were  found 
to  contain  young  birds.  On  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  flower-vases  there  came  a 
surprise ;  a  large  covered  dish  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  and  when  the 
cover  was  removed  the  board  was  in  a 
moment  covered  with  young  crabs,  which 
scrambled  out  of  the  vessel  with  astonish- 
ing agility,  for  the  poor  little  unfortunates 
had  been  plunged  into  vinegar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  banquet ;  this  made  them 
run  wildly,  but  the  guests  pounced  upon 
them,  and  putting  them  into  their  mouths 
crunched  them  up  alive.  After  this  sai 
was  handed  round ;  this  is  a  liquor  made 
from  a  Japanese  bean,  and  is  used  to 
revive  the  jaded  appetite.  Relays  of  soft 
and  shellfish  followed,  and  these  were 
suQceeded  by  broth,  and  a  dish  of  the 
costly  and  dainty  birds'-nest  soup.  A 
sumptuous  dessert  brought  the  banquet 
to  a  close. 

The  exhaustive  character  of  the  menu 
at  our  well-filled  tables  makes  it  rather 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  greater  dainti- 
ness of  our  pre- Roman  ancestors,  or,  more 
accurately,  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  re- 
ported to  have  held  it  to  be  wrong  to  eat 
fowls,  geese,  and  hares,  though  they  bred 
and  reared  them  for  pleasure.  In  those 
days,  tradition  says  that  the  hare  was  a 
domestic  animal,  and  that  British  fowls 
were  reared  and  exported  to  Rome  and 
Gaul  in  large  numbers  for  the  cockpit. 
Simplicity  of  diet,  not  to  say  insufficiency 
of  food,  could  hardly  go  farther  than  in  the 
provisioning  of  the  navy  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  when  the  daily  allow- 
ance was  shorn  of  all  luxuries,  and  when 
the  fleet  seems  at  times  to  have  had  on 
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board  supplies  for  only  half-a-dozen  frugal 
meals.  Some  of  the  records  recently 
published  in  the  Times  should  teach  a 
valuable  lesson  as  regards  the  economical 
management  of  large  bodies  of  fighting 
men. 

The  exhausted  appetite  of  gourmands 
and  gourmets  craves  variety.  What  a 
pleasing  sense  of  change  there  would  be 
were  bread  and  water  for  a  few  days  sub- 
stituted for  the  elaborate  menu  to  which  it 
bad  been  long  accustomed !  If  on  the  first 
day  the  appetite  did  not  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion, then  patience ;  and  next  day  matters 
would  improve,  or,  at  the  worst,  all  would 
be  well  on  the  third  or  fourth.  The  won- 
derful properties  of  the  gastric  juice  must 
be  thanked  for  the  impunity  with  which 
many  rich,  highly  spiced,  and  most  un- 
wholesome foc^s  are  taken.  How  other- 
wise could  game  be  eaten  with  safety 
when  it  had  been  hanging  a  modest  three 
weeks,  and  mutton  that,  to  ^ive  it  a  veni- 
son flavor,  had  been  waiting  until  the 
mould  forming  upon  it  had  changed  the 
original  red  hue  of  the  joint  to  a  very 
decided  ereen.  The  gastric  juice  some- 
times fails  to  render  its  accustomed  ser- 
vice, and  then  the  system  seriously  and 
inexplicably  suffers.  A  Spanish  naval 
surgeon,  Sefior  Don  Antonio  Jurado  y 
Calero,  has  recently  described  the  serious 
effects  observed  on  board  his  ship,  the 
gunboat  Magallanes,  from  eating  fish 
caught  in  the  bay  of  Buena  Esperanza  on 
the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Twenty-seven 
officers  and  men  were  affected  with  dan- 
gerous constitutional  disturbance,  and  oth- 
ers with  nervous  symptoms.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  sufferers  got  over  their 
ailments,  and  even  those  least  seriously 
affected  were  indisposed  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  troubled  with  great  sleepless- 
ness and  headache  for  three  or  four  weeks ; 
even  the  worst  cases,  however,  returned 
to  duty  in  two  days.  As  the  gastric  juice 
is  strongly  antiseptic,  and  so  robs  many 
a  poisonous  dish  of  its  danger,  a  curi- 
ous inquiry  would  be  afforded  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  which  sometimes 
defeat  its  beneficent  operation,  or,  shall 
we  say,  of  the  particular  changes  in  the 
foods  and  drinks  taken  into  the  system, 
that  make  the  gastric  juice  powerless  to 
discharge  its  normal  functions.  Every 
one  knows  that  a  food  or  dish,  which  does 
not  as  a  rule  disagree,  will  at  times  act 
like  a  powerful  drug,  and  occasion  serious 
inconvenience  and  derangement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Why  is  this?  Can 
any  one  answer? 

The  unprecedented  cheapness  of  food 


has  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  penov  and  halfpenny  din- 
ners of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard 
of  late.  In  Johnson's  time  twopenny  din- 
ners were  sometimes  all  that  iooigent  roeo 
of  letters  could  afford,  but  a  penny  dinner  I 
who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  befo^? 
Three-halfpence  has  been  for  years,  in  the 
poorest  districts  of  London,  the  usual  ex- 
penditure for  dinner  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren ;  a  penny  going  in  pudding*  and  a  half- 
penny for  potatoes.  When  twopence  is 
reached,  the  weary  little  creature  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  down  and  have  a  little  gravy. 
The  d  la  squirt  dinners  of  the  Parisian 
poor  presented  some  peculiar  features; 
tin  soup-basins  were  nailed  to  the  table, 
and  the  attendants  drew  up  the  soup  in 
a  huge  syrin|;e,  and  the  basin  was  then 
charged  with  its  allowance.  The  price  of 
the  meal  —  four  sous  —  had  to  be  paid  on 
the  moment ;  if  there  was  any  difliculty  in 
l^etting  payment  the  syringe  was  mled 
into  requisition,  and  the  inexorable  wait- 
ress sucked  up  the  mess  into  it  again,  to 
deposit  it  in  the  basin  of  some  more 
wealthy  customer. 

To  pass  to  ee:gs  —  one  of  our  common- 
est and  cheapest  foods  —  a  few  words  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  A  well-known  writer 
says :  "It  is  only  within  narrow  limits 
that  there  can  be  said  to  be  variety,  for 
there  is  no  egg  of  a  bird  known  which  is 
not  good  for  food,  or  which  could  not  be 
eaten  by  a  hungry  man.  This  is  due  to 
their  similarity  in  chemical  corapositioo, 
for  there  is  always  a  white  portion  and  a 
yolk,  the  former  consisting  of  nearly  pure 
albumen  with  water,  and  the  latter  of 
albumen,  oils,  sulphur,  and  water." 

Eggs  are  cheap,  convenient,  and  whole- 
some, but  if  too  freely  taken  for  a  long 
time  satiate  the  appetite.  At  one  time  we 
used  to  have  eggs  of  many  descriptions 
seldom  seen  at  English  tables  in  inordi- 
nate quantities  —  large  and  small,  highly 
colored  and  white,  full-flavored  and  nearly 
flavorless,  and  we  had  such  a  sickening 
of  them,  that,  at  our  own  table,  we  now 
rarely  touch  them;  that  does  not,  how- 
ever, imply  that  we  deny  their  virtues 
and  wholesomeness.  They  are  general 
favorites  and  are  rarely  declined,  but  cases 
occur  in  which  they  are  disliked,  and  the 
stomach  loathes  them.  An  admirable 
leader  appeared  in  the  Standard  a  few 
months  ago  on  this  subject;  the  writer 
most  humorously  and  pleasantly  dwelling 
upon  their  good  properties  and  exceeding 
cheapness.  Directly  afterwards  a  corre- 
spondent objected  as  follows :  **  In  the 
excellent  article  of  i^^  Standard  oi  to-day 
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—  December  9th  —  it  is  stated  that  no 
honest  appetite  ever  yet  rejected  an  tgg 
in  some  guise.  May  I  remind  you  that 
there  are  persons  to  whom  eggs  in  every 
guise  are  more  or  less  poison?  I  am 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  case 
of  an  honest  and  healthy  appetite,  and  a 
sound  and  robust  constitution,  to  which 
even  so  small  a  portion  of  egg  as  may  go 
to  lighten  a  shaped  cream,  eaten  at  lunch- 
eon, will  cause  an  afternoon  of  a^ny.  I 
believe  the  case  is  not  isolated?'  This 
practically  amounts  to  saying  that  some 
people  cannot  take  those  foods  which  their 
neighbors  relish,  and  on  which  they  could 
live  for  weeks  or  months.  That  antipathy 
may  not  be  due  to  daintiness,  but  to  some 
peculiarity  of  the  system  or  of  the  consti- 
tution. A  learned  physician  of  our  ac- 
quaintance finds  that  red  currants  occasion 
him  extreme  indigestion,  and  make  his 
face  flush  scarlet ;  otherwise  he  is  a  strong, 
and  not  a  fanciful  man. 

Sea-birds  are  rarely  eatable,  their  flesh 
being  overpoweringly  full-flavored  and 
strong,  as,  for  that  matter,  are  their  eges, 
which  require  long  cooking  —  boiling,  m- 
deed,  for  forty  minutes  —  to  be  palatable. 
Atone  time  we  used  to  pick  and  eat  sea- 
birds'  eggs ;  but  the  latter  soon  ceased  to 
be  a  pleasure.  The  little  auk,  or  puffin, 
is  the  least  disagreeable  sea-bird  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  skinned  and 
cooked  in  a  pie  with  lean  beef  is  not  un- 
palatable ;  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
could  be  distinguished  from  wild  pigeon ; 
though,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  dis- 
close the  bird's  name.  **The  flesh  of  a 
flsh-eating  bird,  as  the  sea-gull,  and  of  a 
carrion-bird,  as  the  crow  or  buzzard,  is 
disagreeable ;  and  even  a  domesticated 
fowl,  as  the  duck,  may  be  rendered  unpal- 
atable by  being  fed  on  fish."  The  eggs 
of  domestic  fowls  fed  on  fish  or  other 
coarse  food,  will  not  be  found  pleasant. 
Some  north  and  west  Scotch  islanders  eat 
sea-birds  in  large  quantities,  almost  living 
upon  them  ;  but  their  palates  must  be  less 
dainty  than  ours,  and  it  maybe  that  ne- 
cessity, "the  mother  of  invention,"  in 
their  case  compels  them  to  eat  with  appar- 
ent relish  what  they  would  not  touch  un- 
der happier  circumstances.  Sea-birds, 
well  salted  —  an  excellent  way  of  eating 
them  —  may  possibly  in  some  small  de- 

§ree  lose  their  piquancy  and  full  flavor, 
ut  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
and  with  every  care  in  their  preparation, 
can  hardly  be  more  palatable  than  jack- 
daws. 

French  cooks,  though  often  dirty  and 
nopleasant  in  the  preparation  of  stews. 


excel  in  them ;  and  we  often  sigh  as  we  try 
to  masticate  meat,  closely  resembling 
leather  or  oak-bark,  for  the  skill  of  some 
foreign  housewife,  who  would,  at  any  rate, 
know  how  to  make  the  tou&^h  food  palat- 
able, and  would  extract  rich  gravy  from 
meat  that  an  Englishman  woind  consign 
to  the  dogs. 

To  turn  to  culinary  triumphs  under 
difficulties,  **  During  the  siege  of  Paris, 
in  1870,  the  resources  of  the  epicure  were 
severely  taxed,  and  the  following  is  said  to 
have  been  the  menu  of  a  diner  de  siige 
given  by  the  Paris  Jockey  Club.  It  was 
entrusted  to  the  famous  epicure.  Baron 
Brisse,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
items:  Hors-d'ceuvre,  radishes,  herring 
marine,  onions  k  la  Provengale,  slightly 
salt  butter,  gherkins,  and  olives.  First 
course  —  soup  of  slightly  salted  horse, 
with  vegetables ;  ass-flesh  cutlets  with 
carrots;  mule's  liver  sautd  aux  cham- 
pignons ;  horses'  lights  with  white  sauce ; 
carpe  k  la  matelotte ;  fried  gudgeons,  cel- 
ery heads  with  seasoning.    Second  course 

—  quarter  of  dog  braised;  leg  of  dog 
roasted;  rats  cooked  upon  the  ashes; 
rat  pie  with  mushrooms ;  eel  k  la  broche ; 
salad  of  celery  and  small  salad.    Dessert 

—  Dutch  cheese,  apples,  pears,  marma- 
lade au  Kersch,  g&teau  d'ltalie  au  fromage 
de  Chester."  The  banquet,  which  was 
served  in  one  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments of  the  Chaus^e  d'Antin,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  complete  success. 

During  this  same  siege  a  time  before 
lone  came  when  every  article  of  food  had 
to  be  utilized ;  it  was  then  found  that  the 
fat  of  horses  made  an  excellent  substitute 
for  butter.  Payen,  indeed,  claimed  for  it 
a  marked  superiority  over  the  fat  of  oxen, 
since  it  never  got  tnat  unpleasant  tallow- 
like smell,  which  distinguishes  the  latter 
when  it  has  once  been  raised  to  a  temper- 
ature above  that  of  boiling  water.  Our 
unconquerable  English  objection  to  horse- 
flesh has  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  rest 
upon ;  and  abundant  proofs  are  forthcom- 
ing that  it  is  palatable  and  wholesome.  A 
friend  of  ours,  now  dead,  told  us  that  a 
fine  young  hunter,  accidentally  killed  in 
Worcestershire  we  believe,  was  served  up 
by  its  fond  and  disconsolate  master  to  a 
large  party  of  guests,  and  was  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  delicious,  tender,  and  full 
of  flavor,  but  to  taste  rather  too  sweet,  as 
though  containing  sugar. 

Reference  has  often  been  made  to  the 
strange  uses  to  which  the  Parisians,  during 
the  famous  siege,  put  many  of  their  four- 
legged  companions  and  humble  friends, 
"^ter  all  supplies  from  outside  had  been 
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cut  off  (22nd  September,  1870)  it  was 
determined  to  sacrifice  the  inmates  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  (the  Jardin  des 
Plantes).  The  animals  were  slaughtered 
and  eaten.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire  has 
drawn  up  a  list  from  accounts  kept  at  the 
time,  from  which  we  learn  that  from  the 
1 8th  of  October  to  the  end  of  1870,  the 
following  were  sold  and  eaten  in  the  order 
given:  One  dwarf  zebu,  £14;  two  buffa- 
loes, j^i2;  two  Sambour  stags,  ;£2o; 
twelve  carps,  £6;  two  yaks,  £15  6r. ; 
three  geese,  £2  Ss, ;  one  small  zebra,  ;£i6 ; 
one  lot  of  hens  and  ducks,  £^  lox. ; 
one  lot  of  ducks,  £4  12s,;  eleven  rabbits, 
£4;  four  reindeer,  £^2;  two  Nilgau  an- 
telopes,/40;  one  doe, /12;  two  Wapiti 
stags,  ^loo;  one  antelope,  £26;  two 
camels,  £160;  one  yak  calf,  j^8 ;  two  cam- 
els, ;£20o ;  two  elephants,  /i,o8o.  Most 
of  these  creatures  were  soldto  an  English 
butcher  named  Deboos,"  —  the  name,  by 
the  way,  has  not  an  English  ring,  —  "who 
had  a  shop  in  the  Avenue  de  Friedland, 
well  stocked  through  the  siege  with  all 
possible  and  previously  impossible  kinds 
of  meat  Killing  the  elephants.  Castor 
and  Pollux,  presented  some  difficulty. 
The  former  was  fired  at  three  times,  and 
was  finally  despatched  by  means  of  a  steel 
bullet  from  a  Chassepot.  A  single  shot 
behind  the  ear  brought  Pollux  to  the 
ground.  The  fiesh  of  the  elephant  was 
sold  at  fifty  to  sixty  francs  a  kilo.  Trunk 
and  feet  were  regarded  as  particular  deli- 
cacies by  the  gourmets.  The  same  butcher 
sold  the  fiesh  of  a  young  wolf  at  twenty- 
four  francs  a  kilo.  The  fiesh  of  the  cas- 
sowaries was  bought  by  Baron  Rothschild, 
one  of  the  best  customers  of  Mr.  Deboos. 
Almost  all  the  parrots  were  consumed  bv 
Mr.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  and  Dr.  Ricord. 
Horses  were  not  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Avenue  de  Friedland,  but  foals  were,  and 
their  meat  was  called  ^inspiriting  fiesh' 
(viande  d'dlan)." 

Mr.  Washburne,  in  his  curious  recollec- 
tions, gives  some  interesting  figures  on 
the  advance  of  prices  of  provisions  during 
the  siege.  In  the  middle  of  November  he 
says  that  '*  these  people  would  endure 
wonders,  could  you  convince  them  there 
was  anything  to  be  gained.  They  are  get- 
ting down  to  what  we  call  in  the  Galena 
lead  mines  *  hard  pan.' "  Butter  cost  £i 
per  pound ;  chickens  were  30J.,  bread  was 
still  cheap,  and  wine  abundant,  as  it  al- 
ways continued.  A  few  days  later  the 
quotations  for  cats,  dogs,  and  rats  were : 
**  A  common  cat,  eight  francs  ;  a  Thomas 
cat,  ten  francs  ;  a  common  rat,  two  francs ; 


long-tailed  rat,  two  francs  and  a  half;  and 
for  dog^,  a  cur  of  low  d^reCt  two  francs  a 
pound."  On  Christmas  day  a  nKxlerat^ 
sized  goose  was  selling^  at  ^5,  and  a 
chicken  at  £1  15^.  Nevertheless,  what 
with  chicken,  canned  meat,  and  fruit,  Mr. 
Washburne  contrived  to  give  a  grand  din- 
ner of  ten  covers  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion. 

Paris  has  been  lately,  according  to  its 
wont,  leading  the  way  in  eccentnc  food 
and  fashions,  and  fross  were  a  short  time 
ago,  perhaps  they  still  are,  in  season,  as 
well  as  other  delicacies,  and,  despite  the 
ridicule  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  French 
gourmet  continues  to  eat  and  enjoy  them. 
They  make  their  appearance  at  the  poul- 
terer's every  morning,  strung  on  ^f»> 
chettes^  or  wooden  skewers,  looking  like 
skinned  diminutive  monkeys  on  sticks. 
These  curious  morsels  are  easily  bought 
by  cooks,  housewives,  and  m^tu^girgs^  and 
the  appearance  of  cooked  batrachiaos, 
fioating  in  a  sauce  pauUtU  ox  it  la  muUrt 
(ThdteT/xs  common  at  the  tables  of  thou- 
sands of  Parisians.  The  g^nouille  is 
liked,  not  only  by  gourmets,  but  by  inva- 
lids ;  the  fiesh  being  more  tender  than 
that  of  a  spring  chicken,  and,  when  served 
with  cunningly  prepared  sauce  not  too 
pronounced  in  fiavor,  is  palatable  and  ^^ 
freshing;  but  some  people  go  farther  than 
merely  picking  batrachian  thighs.  Tbej 
like  frog  broth,  and  maintain  that  a  dozes 
grenouilles,  stewed  gently  for  a  short  time, 
make  an  excellent  pota^e.  Others  vaunt 
the  merits  of  a  "frog  fricassee,**  sur- 
rounded by  white  caper  sauce.  Manr 
years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  used  to  be  macn 
interested  watching  the  dexterous  Roman 
.women  bisecting  frogs  and  preparing  the 
hind  quarters  for  table  ;  it  was,  he  said,  a 
common  sight  in  some  of  the  streets  of 
Rome  in  the  early  morning. 

In  the  following  statement  we  give  the 
quantities  of  flesh  food  consumed  in  that 
same  omnivorous  city  of  Paris.  As  oar 
figures  are  taken  from  the  last  municipal 
report  dealing  with  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  food  in  the  French  metropolis,  ami 
contain  an  estimate  showing  theaveraj^e 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population, 
they  may  be  relied  upon  as  trustworthy. 
From  this  it  appears  that  each  inhabitant 
eats  169  pounds  of  meat,  9  pounds  of  Z^- 
perie  (which  includes  calf's  head,  tongue, 
and  kidneys),  26  pounds  of  fish,  25  pounds 
of  poultry,  8  pounds  of  oysters,  17  pounds 
of  butter,  5  pounds  of  cheese,  and  15  do^ 
en  eggs.  The  report  does  not  give  the 
quantity  of  bread  eaten  by  the  population. 
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but  the  average  price  during  1886  was,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  allowing  for  the  frac- 
tional difEerence  of  money,  3^  per  pound ; 
the  total  quantity  of  meat  consumed  dur- 
ing 1886  was  about  150,000  tons,  repre- 
senting 302,894  bead  of  cattle,  188,593 
calyes,  1,970,526  sheep,  and  352,001  pigs, 
while  nearly  4,000  tons  of  horse,  mule, 
and  donkey  flesh  were  sold  in  the  city, 
at  an  average  wholesale  rate  of  3^.  per 
pound.  The  quantity  of  fish  was  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  increase  being  most  marked 
in  oysters,  the  total  weight  being  greater 
by  1,720  tons.  These  liberal  figures  nardly 
justify  the  common  boast  of  non-abstain- 
ers that  alcoholic  beverages  economize  the 
amount  of  other  foods  required  by  the 
system,  for  teetotalism  is  very  exceptional 
among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  French 
capitsQ.  During  the  ever-memorable  siege. 
Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  the  author  of  that 
inost  interesting  work,  '*  Bismarck  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,"  gives  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
iron  chancellor :  — 

The  conversation  turned  [he  says]  for  some 
time  on  culinary  and  gastronomicai  matters. 
In  the  course  01  this  we  learnt  that  cherries 
are  the  chancellor's  favorite  fruit,  and,  next 
to  them,  large  blue  plums  called  "Bauemr 
pflaume."  The  four  carp,  which  formed  one 
of  the  courses  at  dinner,  led  the  Chief  to  speak 
of  the  carp's  place  among  edible  fish,  on  which 
he  expressed  himself  very  fully.  Among 
fresh-water  fish  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Ma- 
ranen^  not  to  be  confounded  with  Muranen^ 
and  to  trout,  of  which  he  had  some  very  fine 
ones  in  the  streams  about  Varzin.  Of  the 
large  trout  which  are  so  prominent  in  ban- 
quets at  Frankfort-on-the  Maine,  he  thought 
very  little ;  he  preferred  sea-fish,  and  among 
them  all  he  placed  the  cod  first.  A  good 
smoked  flounder  is  not  at  all  bad,  and  even 
the  common  herring  is  not  to  be  despised 
when  perfectly  fresh.  Oysters  were  discussed, 
and  he  said:  "In  my  young  days,  when  I 
lived  at  Aachen,  I  conferred  a  benefit  on  the 
inhabitants  such  as  Ceres  did  when  she  re- 
vealed the  art  of  agriculture  to  mankind :  in 
fact,  I  taught  them  to  roast  oysters."  Laner 
begged  for  the  recipe,  and  he  got  it  If  I  un- 
derstood rightly  the  fish  was  strewn  with  bread- 
crumbs and  Parmesan  cheese,  and  roasted  in 
its  shell  on  a  coal-fire.  I  stuck  quietly  to  my 
own  opinion  that  the  oyster  and  cooking  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Fresh,  and 
nothing  with  them,  that  is  the  only  true  recipe. 
The  Chief  then  spoke  as  a  thorough  con- 
noisseur of  wild  fruits,  bilberries,  whortleber- 
ries, and  mossberries,  and  of  the  numerous 
tribe  of  mushrooms,  of  which  he  had  eaten 
many  in  Finland,  of  kinds  not  known  among 
us,  out  excellent    Then  he  spoke  of  eating 


in  general,  and  said  jocularly,  "  In  our  family 
we  are  all  great  eaters.  If  there  were  many 
in  the  country  with  such  a  capacity,  the  State 
could  not  exist  I  should  emigrate."  I  re- 
membered that  Frederick  the  Great  had  done 
great  things  in  the  same  line. 

To  turn  from  the  foods  eaten  in  Paris 
and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  to  some 
of  the  curious  spoils  recovered  from  the 
Seine  is  suggestive.  These  figures  can 
be  relied  upon,  as  they  are  drawn  from 
authoritative  sources.  During  the  year 
1887  the  following  dead  animals  were 
fished  out  of  the  Seine,  within  the  city 
walls:  2,021  dogs,  977  cats,  2,257  rats, 
507  chickens  and  ducks,  3,066  kilos  of 
butchers*  refuse,  210  rabbits  and  hares, 
10  sheep,  2  colts,  71  pigs,  49  geese  and 
turkevs,  10  calves  and  goats,  3  monkeys, 
I  snake,  2  squirrels,  3  porcupines,  i  par- 
rot, 609  miscellaneous  birds,  3  foxes,  130 
pigeons  and  partridges,  3  hedgehogs,  8 
peacocks,  and  i  seal. 

The  value  of  fruit  as  food  was,  we  need 
hardly  remark,  thoroughly  known  to  our 
remotest  ancestors,  and  a  curious  proof 
of  this  was  afforded  some  years  ago  by  a 
discovery  made  in  a  tumulus  on  the  Ridge- 
way,  near  Dorchester.  In  the  cavity  of  a 
human  pelvis,  then  exhumed,  there  was 
found  a  large  mass  of  a  black-looking 
thick  matter,  which  turned  out,  on  exam- 
ination, to  contain  seeds.  Some  of  this 
matter  was  removed  and  sent  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  of  Kew.  He  pronounced  the 
seeds  to  be  those  of  the  wild  raspberry. 
Dr.  Wake  Smart,  of  Cranborne,  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  Salisbury  Infirmary, 
saw  some  of  the  seeds  and  also  a  spray 
of  one  of  the  plants  produced  from  them, 
an  incident  little  less  interesting  than  the 
germination  of  wheat  from  the  tombs  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Siberian  cold 
has  preserved  unchanged  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  of  the  mammoth.  Benken- 
dorf,  in  1846,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  possession  of  one  of  those  extinct 
monsters,  still  standing  firm  and  erect, 
with  its  hind  limbs  stuck  securely  in  the 
frozen  earth,  and  in  its  stomach  was 
found,  well  preserved,  a  quantity  of  pine- 
needles  and  fir-cones,  the  remains  of  the 
last  meal  the  poor  creature  had  made 
before  sinking  into  the  treacherous  soil. 
A  similar  discovery  was  also  made  in 
New  Jersey,  which  brought  to  light  the 
character  of  the  food  of  the  mastodon. 
Within  the  protecting  enclosure  of  its 
bare  ribs  were  found  seven  bushels  of  dry 
green  stuff,  principally  cypress  leaves  and 
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minute  twigs,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not 
arctic  frost  that  had  preserved  the  food 
entire  and  unchanged,  but  an  air-tight 
envelope  of  mud  at«the  bottom  of  a  pond, 
where  the  unfortunate  mastodon  had 
found  its  untimely  grave. 

Our  object  in  this  article  has  not  been 
so  much  to  amuse  the  reader  as  to  give 
him  solid  and  trustworthy  information. 
The  subject  of  food,  and  everything  con- 
cerning it,  is  inexhaustible  ;  and  its  lighter 
and  more  popular  features  would  furnish 
material  for  twenty  long  papers.  But  as 
in  these  days  we  are  nothing  unless  prac- 
tical, we  are  justified  in  lamenting  the 
execrable  cooking  of  many  of  the  poor. 
Our  professional  duties  take  us  into  many 
cottages  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  we 
have,  moreover,  seen  the  interior  of  thou- 
sands of  small  houses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  As  a  broad  rule,  the  cooking  of 
the  poorer  classes  calls  for  emphatic  con- 
demnation. The  meat  is  usually  badlv 
done,  the  vegetables  are  served  up  half 
boiled,  the  oread  and  the  pastry  are 
heavy,  something  very  like  putty,  and 
resist  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human 
digestion.  Wherever  money  is  scarce 
and  the  most  should  be  made  of  food, 
there  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  in- 
competence of  the  housewife  are  prover- 
bial. What  can  possibly  be  the  cause  of 
this  careless  cooking?  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  working-class  wives  have 
been  servants  in  respectable  families,  and 
have  seen  good  cooking,  and  have  often 
had  to  do  it  for  years.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  working  classes  are  proof  against  in- 
digestion, and  can  eat  with  impunity  what 
persons  of  greater  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy could  not  touch.  We  shall  be  re- 
vealing an  open  secret  when  we  say  that 
the  poor  are,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  envied 
their  digestion,  and  that  the  professional 
classes  suffer  far  less  from  imperfect  as- 
similation of  food  than  their  humbler  and 
less  robust  countrymen.  If  the  poor 
could  be  taught  the  value  of  well-cooked 
food,  and  be  made  to  feel  the  discomforts 
of  their  present  mode  of  life,  something 
practical  would  be  accomplished.  What 
can  you  do  with  men  who  eat  lumps  of 
raw  bacon,  cutting  them  with  a  rude 
pocket-knife  that  has  been  used  for  fifty 
disgusting  offices?  When  once  men  be- 
come discontented  with  the  miseries  of 
their  lives  there  is  a  chance  of  their  try- 
ing to  rise,  but  not  before;  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
will  have  to  come  from  beneath,  not  from 
above. 

Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A    FASHIONABLE    AUTHORESS    OF    THK 
LAST  CENTURY. 

BY  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY. 

It  happened  in  the  year  1752,  that  a  fe- 
male child,  baptized  Frances,  was  bom  to 
Charles  Burney,  music-teacher,  Cbmposer, 
and  organist  to  the  church  of  Lyme  Regis, 
in  Norfolk.  With  the  passage  of  time  she 
developed  a  quiet,  retiring,  a£EectioDate 
disposition ;  intellectually  she  was  re- 
garded as  dull,  for  at  the  age  of  eight  she 
was  unacquainted  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  some  years  later  her  elder 
brother  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  by 
handing  her  a  book  upside  down  whilst 
pretending  to  instruct  her  in  reading,  a 
fact  she  was  unable  to  discover.  Bat, 
though  regarded  as  an  incorrigible  dance, 
it  was  admitted  she  was  observant,  sen- 
sitive, and  impressionable.  From  hearing 
her  sister  recite  certain  verses  of  Pitt^ 
"iEneid,"  and  Pope's  "Homer,"  she 
learned  them  b^  heart;  and  one  happy 
night,  having  witnessed  a  play  in  which 
Garrick  acted,  she  on  returning  home 
gave  imitations  of  the  great  man,  speaking 
extempore  speeches  by  way  of  supplying 
the  text  of  the  drama. 

Before  she  had  reached  her  tenth  birth- 
day, her  father  moved  to  London;  and 
soon  after  this  change  of  residence  her 
mother  died.  In  order  to  distract  bis 
grief  and  gather  materials  for  his  *'  His- 
tory of  Music,"  Charles  Burney  travelled 
abroad ;  eventually  he  succeeded  in  both 
objects,  for  he  published  a  book  and  mar- 
ried a  wife. 

Together  with  his  family  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Queen  Square,  then  notable 
as  a  centre  of  fashion.  He  was  already 
regarded  as  a  distinguished  man,  having 
received  lessons  from  the  famous  Dr. 
Arne,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music  at  Oxford,  composed  three  musical 
dramas  for  Drurv  Lane  Theatre,  and 
adopted  Rousseau  s  operetta,  "  Le  Devio 
du  Village."  Being  admired  for  his  bril* 
li^nt  talents,  and  esteemed  for  his  social 
qualities,  his  company  was  eagerly  sought 
by  the  literary  and  fashionable  cirdes 
then  swaying  the  judgments  and  influenc- 
ing the  caprices  of  the  town. 

At  his  residence  in  Queen  Square  be 
entertained  celebrities  whose  names  are 
yet  familiar  on  our  lips,  amongst  whom 
were  Dr.  Johnson,  abrupt  of  manner,  phil- 
osophic, dogmatic ;  Hannah  More,  a  lady 
of  consequence  in  days  before  women  ia 
general  found  relief  from  hysteria  in  the 
composition  of  novels ;  David  Garnck, 
'*the  first  man  in  the  world  for  sprighdy 
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conversation ;  '*  Paccbierotti,  Mellico,  and 
Gabrielli,  singers  of  great  renown ;  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  the  editor  of  **  Cook's  First 
Voyages;"  Lady  Eliot,  a  woman  with  **a 
great  deal  of  countenance  and  conversa- 
tion;" Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  painter; 
Nollekens,  the  sculptor ;  Mason,  the  poet ; 
Mrs.  Thrale,  remarkable  for  vivacity  and 
humor;  Mrs.  Montagu,  a  person  of  fash- 
ion, and  many  others  of  like  renown,  who 
were  carried  in  their  chairs  or  rode  in 
their  carriages  to  the  square,  making  a 
brave  assembly  in  all. 

Whilst  they  discoursed,  Fanny  Burney, 
a  silent  child  in  a  sequestered  corner,  lis- 
tened to  their  wit  and  repartee,  satire 
and  scandal.  In  those  days  conversation 
was  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  nec- 
essary to  all  desiring  distinction  in  society. 
To  the  justness  of  thought  and  facilitv  of 
expression,  which  Pope  has  defined  as 
true  wit,  was  added  a  dignified  courtesy 
and  grace  of  bearing  unhappily  unknown 
to  the  present  generation.  In  the  mind 
of  the  watchful  and  unobtrusive  child,  that 
which  she  heard  and  saw  bore  plentiful 
fruit. 

Her  elder  sisters  bad  been  sent  to 
school  abroad,  but  she  was  kept  at  home, 
where  neither  governesses  nor  masters 
were  provided  for  her  benefit.  During 
morning  her  time  was  occupied  in  stitch- 
ing; after  an  early  dinner  she  copied  her 
father's  manuscripts,  read  the  books  in 
his  library,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Fielding's  '*  Amelia,"  did  not  contain  a 
single  novel,  and  occasionally  scribbled 
verses  and  prose.  Soon  a  story  rose  in 
her  mind  which  must  be  written ;  but,  the 
eyes  of  her  stepmother  being  continually 
fixed  on  her,  the  project  was  not  easy 
to  accomplish.  Her  will,  however,  was 
strong,  and  the  tale  was  written  in  para- 
graphs and  by  snatches,  when  she  gained 
the  seclusion  of  a  play-room  up  two  pairs 
of  stairs,  she  carrying  conversations  and 
Incidents  in  her  mind  for  hours  and  days, 
until  opportunity  was  found  to  write  them 
down.  But  after  a  while  her  stepmother, 
speculating  on  Fanny's  seclusion,  discov- 
ered its  cause,  and  without  mentioning 
any  particular  name,  fell  to  protesting 
against  the  serious  evils  arising  from  a 
love  of  scribbling  in  young  ladies,  pointing 
out  the  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  thought 
caused,  and  above  all  picturing  the  serious 
discredit  that  marked  a  female  writer  of 
novels  or  romances. 

Such  effect  did  Mrs.  Burney's  words 
have  upon  her  sensitive  stepdaughter, 
that,  seizing  an  opportunity  when  her 
parents  were  from  home,  she  one  night 


carried  her  manuscripts  to  the  play-court, 
and  there  setting  fire  to  them,  with  many 
a  sigh,  watched  her  beloved  pages  con- 
sumed by  fiame  and  crumble  to  ashes.  It 
was  hard  to  abandon  her  favorite  pursuit, 
impossible  to  suppress  her  imagination, 
and  presently  there  arose  in  her  mind  a 
tale  which  sprang  from  chapter  to  chapter 
before  she  could  reflect  it  on  paper.  Now 
was  a  page  scribbled  in  her  father's  li- 
brary, again  a  paragraph  in  her  bedroom, 
or  a  few  lines  in  the  play-room,  until  at 
last  *'  Evelina  "  was  concluded. 

Therefore  summoning  a  conclave  of  her 
sisters  —  now  returned  from  France  — 
and  of  her  youngest  brother  Charles,  she, 
after  extracting  a  promise  of  inviolable 
secrecy,  solemnly  imparted  the  informa- 
tion that  she  had  written  a  novel.  She 
next  sought  a  publisher  willing  to  intro- 
duce her  work  to  the  reading  world  with- 
out expense  to  its  author,  and  therefore, 
addressing  Dodsley,  offered  him  the  first 
two  volumes  for  consideration,  and  bade 
him  direct  his  answer  to  Mr.  Grafton,  at 
the  Orange  Lod^e  Coffee  House.  In  a 
fever  of  expectation,  young  Charles  Bur- 
ney called  for  and  found  a  reply,  in  which 
Dodsley  expressed  his  unwillingness  to 
publish  an  anonymous  work.  To  Ix>wndes, 
a  bookseller  in  the  city,  the  young  author 
next  applied,  and  he,  being  wiser  in  his 
generation,  eventually  made  an  offer  of 
twenty  pounds  for  the  work.  This  sum 
was  **  accepted  with  alacrity  and  bound- 
less surprise  at  its  magnificence." 

Before  the  book  was  printed,  Fanny, 
actuated  by  what  she  deemed  a  sense  of 
duty,  resolved  to  acquaint  her  father  with 
what  had  happened.  Accordingly,  as  be 
bade  her  good-bye  before  starting  out  one 
morning,  she  with  hesitation  and  timidity 
told  him  a  novel  she  had  written  was  about 
to  be  published ;  but  she  had  no  sooner 
confessed  her  great  secret  than  he  burst 
out  laughing  in  her  face,  and,  bidding  her 
guard  her  incognita,  carelessly  went  his 
way  without  asking  either  the  name  of  her 
book  or  her  publisher. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1778,  when 
she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  her 
novel,  "  Evelina,  or  a  Young  Lady's  En- 
trance into  the  World,"  was  produced. 
Few  communications  seem  to  have  passed 
between  author  and  publisher,  the  former 
being  unaware  her  work  was  out  until  she 
heard  the  newspaper  advertisement  read 
aloud  at  breakfast  by  her  stepmother.  A 
few  w^eeks  later  and  its  title  was  known 
all  over  the  town.  Lowndes  was  eagerly 
questioned  by  curious  purchasers  regard- 
ing the  author's  name ;  its  plot  and  charac- 
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ters  became  subjects  of  commoo  discourse 
in  every  drawing-room;  it  was  much  in- 
quired after  in  the  libraries  ;  friends  bor- 
rowed it  one  from  another ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal reviews  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
laudation;  and  it  was  said  its  publisher 
**  would  have  made  an  estate  even  had  he 
given  the  writer  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  manuscript." 

Retiring,  timid  Fanny  Burney,  shrink- 
ing from  the  notoriety  which  discovery  of 
the  writer  would  certainly  entail,  livea  in 
hourly  dread  of  the  indiscretion  of  those 
holding  her  secret.  She  was  not  at  the 
same  time  without  enjoying  occasional 
amusement  from  the  opinions  expressed 
concerning  the  author.  It  was  indeed 
freely  stated  that  "  Evelina  "  was  the  work 
of  the  accomplished  connoisseur  and  ingen- 
ious letter-writer,  Horace  Walpole;  oth- 
ers concluded  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Anstey,  who  laid  claim  to  be  considered 
a  man  of  letters,  from  having  published  a 
guide  to  Bath,  whilst  all  agreed  it  was  the 
production  of  a  man  of  great  abilities. 

Fear  of  being  known  as  the  writer,  and 
anticipation  of  being  "horribly  mauled" 
by  the  press,  made  Fanny  Burney  ill,  and 
for  change  of  air  she  was  sent  to  Chis- 
ington,  where  an  old  friend  of  the  family 
then  resided.  This  was  indeed  none  other 
than  Samuel  Crisp,  an  accomplished  man, 
of  easy  fortune  and  good  position,  distin- 
guished in  person,  cultured  in  address,  who 
displayed  varied  tastes  and  talents.  The 
utter  damnation  of  a  five-act  tragedy  which 
he  had  written,  and  in  which  Garrick  had 
played,  embittered  his  life,  and  influenced 
him  in  withdrawing  himself  from  society 
and  friends  to  the  melancholy  seclusion  of 
a  farmhouse  standing  upon  a  desolate 
common  in  Surrey.  To  the  Bumeys  only 
did  he  entrust  the  secret  of  his  abode,  and 
they  alone  formed  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween himself  and  the  world  he  had  aban- 
doned. Frances  was,  since  her  earliest 
years,  his  special  favorite;  he  playfully 
addressed  her  as  Fannikin,  and  she  called 
him  daddy. 

Somewhat  recovering  her  health  and 
spirits  at  Chisington,  she  resolved  to  have 
sport  with  "Evelina,"  and  therefore  in- 
formed Daddy  Crisp  she  would  read  the 
book  to  him ;  whereon  he  put  such  ques- 
tions to  her  as,  if  it  was  reckoned  clever, 
what  did  she  think  of  it,  and  whether  folks 
laughed  at  it,  which  considerably  per- 
plexed her.  But  when  with  trembling 
voice  she  began  the  first  chapter,  he  lis- 
tened eagerly,  and  when  she  discontinued 
was  anxious  she  should  begin  anew,  com- 
mending the  story  with  honest  praise,  and 


wondering  greatly  concerning  the  writer *8 
identity. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Burney  had  come  to 
suspect  the  author,  for,  askine  his  daugh- 
ter Charlotte  to  bring  him  Uie  Monikfy 
Review^  he  opened  it  at  the  criticism  of 
the  novel  and  read  it  with  great  interest. 
And  no  sooner  had  he  set  it  down  than  be 
took  it  up  once  more,  and  turning  to  Char- 
lotte bade  her  come  close  to  him,  when» 
putting  his  finger  on  the  word  Evelina,  he 
declared  he  knew  what  it  meant,  and  bade 
her  send  the  man  to  Lowndes  for  a  copy. 
The  servant  speedily  returned  with  the 
volumes,  Dr.  Burney  impatiently  opened 
the  first,  scanned  the  opening  lines  of  the 
inscription  ode  addressed  to  *'  the  author 
of  my  being,"  paused,  wiped  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  read  again,  and  then  qaickly 
left  the  room.  When  presently  he  had 
read  the  book,  he  stated,  "  'Twas  the  best 
novel  he  knew  except  Fielding^s,  and  in 
some  respects  it  was  better  than  his." 

Later  on  he  writes  to  his  clever  daugh- 
ter :  "  I  never  heard  of  a  novel-writer's 
statue  —  vet  who  knows  —  but  above  all 
things  talce  care  of  your  head;  if  that 
should  be  at  all  tumea  out  of  its  place  by 
all  this  intoxicating  success,  what  a  figure 
would  you  cut  upon  a  pedestal,  prenei-y- 
bien  ^ariUy 

Up  to  this  time  Mrs.  Burney  was  not 
entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  Fanny  had 
some  fear  of  disclosing  it  to  her.  "  Will 
you  tell  or  shall  I  write  to  my  mother?" 
she  asks  her  father.  **  I  believe  she  will 
not  be  at  all  surprised,  for  I  fancy  she  is 
not  totally  without  suspicion  ;  but  pray  be 
so  kind  as  to  tell  her,"  she  adds  polit- 
ically, "that  it  was  not  want  of  confidence 
in  her,  but  in  myself,  that  occasioned  my 
reserve  and  privacy." 

Soon  the  delighted  father  betook  him* 
self  to  see  his  friend  Mrs.  Thrale,  John- 
son's "lovely  Hetty,"  the  showy,  dever 
wife  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  who  desired  to 
be  considered  a  leader  of  fashion  and  a 
woman  of  wit  This  excellent  lady  and 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  —  a  sister  of  poor 
Peg  Woffington,  who  had  dowered  and 
married  her  to  a  mild-mannered  clergy- 
man, a  scion  of  nobility  —  had  already 
lauded  "Evelina,"  which,  the  latter  told 
Dr.  Johnson,  had  an  uncommon  share  of 
talent,  and  indeed  she  had  never  before 
met  "so  much  modesty  with  so  much 
merit  in  any  literary  production  of  the 
kind  as  is  implied  by  the  concealment  of 
the  author." 

When  Dr.  Burney  visited  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  Streatham  he  informed  her  he  bad  been 
reading  "  Evelina." 
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**  Well/'  she  cried  out ;  **  and  is  it  not  a 
rery  pretty  book,  a  verv  clever  book,  and 
i  very  comical  book?"  to  which  he  an- 
wered  '*  it  was  well  enouzh,  but  he  had 
omething  to  tell  about  it 

"Well,  what?"  she  asked  eagerly. 
^  Has  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  found  out  the 
uthor?" 

"  No,  not  that  I  lately  know  of ;  but  I 
lelieve  I  have,  though,  lately." 

Mrs.  Thrale  avowed  she  wished  to 
liscover  him  above  all  things,  when  the 
loctor  declared  it  was  <*our  Fanny"  had 
mtten  the  novel,  and  thereon  followed 
nany  expressions  of  surprise  and  con- 
;ratulation.  Then  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  de- 
ighted  in  assembling  distinguished  men 
.nd  brilliant  women  round  her  hospitable 
loard,  must  have  the  author  on  a  visit 
.t  Streatham,  and  introduce  her  to  Dr. 
obnson,  who  had  given  high  praise  to 
^  Evelina ;  "  which  desires  were  in  due 
ime  accomplished.  However,  before 
•*anny  left  Chisington,  her  father  came 
o  see  her,  and  told  the  secret  to  Daddy 
"risp.  When  passing  the  door  of  a  room 
^here  both  her  daddies  were  discoursing, 
he  overheard  the  words :  "  The  variety  of 
iharacters,  the  variety  of  scenes,  and  the 
angua|;e,  —  why,  she  has  had  very  little 
iducation  but  what  she  has  given  herself, 
ess  than  any  of  the  others;"  to  which 
>amuel  Crisp  answered,  **  Wonderful  — 
t's  wonderful" 

An  hour  later,  when  passing  through 
he  hall,  she  met  Daddy  Crisp,  his  face 
11  animation  and  archness;  he  doubled 
ip  his  fist  and  would  have  stopped  her, 
mt  she  ran  past  him  into  the  parlor, 
iowever,  they  encountered  again  before 
upper,  when  he  caught  her  hands  and 
ixclaimed,  "  Why,  you  little  hussy  —  you 
'oung  devil  —  ain^t  you  ashamed  to  look 
ae  in  the  face,  you  Evelina,  you  ?  O  you 
ittle  hussy,  what  tricks  have  you  served 
nel" 

Soon  she  was  an  honored  guest  at 
>treatham,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  like- 
rise  staying.  Sitting  beside  Miss  Bur- 
ley,  he  said,  when  they  had  partaken  of  a 
'  noble  dinner  and  a  most  elegant  dessert," 
nade  him  very  proud ;  hearing  which,  the 
lostess  tells  Fanny  she  roust  take  care  of 
ler  heart,  for  the  doctor  was  not,  after  all, 
uccessless.  On  this  he  declares  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  making  mischief  between 
hem,  and  drinks  Fanny's  health  in  a 
mroper  of  good  wine.  The  portly  philos- 
opher was  in  excellent  humor,  and  when 
tirs.  Thrale  asks  her  young  guest  at  night 
E  she  would  "have  anything,"  he  imme- 
liately  answered  for  her,  "Yes;  she  is 


used,  madam,  to  suppers ;  she  would  like 
an  egg  or  two,  and  a  few  slices  of  ham, 
or  a  rasher  —  a  rasher,  I  believe,  would 
please  her  better." 

When  they  met  next  morning  he 
snatched  Fanny's  hand,  kissed  it,  and 
told  her  he  had  lain  restless  and  uneasy, 
thinking  of  her  through  the  night.  "  Per- 
haps I  have  o£Eended  her,  thought  I ; 
Cerhaps  she  was  angry ;  I  have  seen  her 
ut  once  and  I  have  talked  to  her  of  a 
rasher.  As  I  could  not  sleep,  I  eot  up 
and  looked  for  some  authority  tor  the 
word,  and  I  find,  madam,  it  is  used  by 
Dryden ;  in  one  of  his  prologues  he  says, 
*And  snatch  a  homely  rasher  from  the 
coals.'  So  you  must  not  mind  me» 
madam,"  concluded  the  kindly-hearted  old 
man ;  "  I  say  strange  things,  but  I  mean 
no  harm." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Thrale  burned  with 
impatience  until  she  could  publicly  an- 
nounce her  young  friend  as  the  admired 
author  of  "  Evelina ; "  and  at  last  the  time 
arrived  on  which  she  resolved  to  unbur- 
then  herself  of  the  information.  On  this 
day  she  had  asked  to  dinner  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds  and  his  two  nieces,  the  Miss 
Palmers,  the  facetious  Lady  Ladd,  and 
several  others. 

Now,  the  guests  having  assembled, 
conversation  turned  on  the  topic  of  the 
day,  "  Evelina."  Sir  Joshua  had  already 
expressed  his  willingness  to  give  fifty 
pounds  for  the  name  of  the  writer,  and 
the  ladies  declared  themselves  dying  from 
fair  suspense ;  hearing  which,  with  a  mys- 
terious smile,  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "The 
author  will  dine  with  us  to-day." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  room,  each  one 
looking  interrogatively  at  his  neighbor. 
When  dinner  was  over,  the  ladies  retired,, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  pleasant 
retreat  which  the  garden,  with  its  smooth 
lawn,  great  flower-beds,  and  leafy  limes,. 
afEorded  on  a  balmy  September  afternoon. 
Here  Sir  Joshua's  nieces,  turning  to  their 
hostess,  demanded,  — 

"  Now,  pray,  ma'am,  tell  us  who  it  is  ; " 
but  Mrs.  Thrale  answered  they  must  find 
out,  repeating  they  had  dined  with  the 
author. 

"  Why,  then,  ma'am,  it's  yourself,"  they 
made  reply ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  pleased  at 
the  compliment,  laughed,  without  satisfy- 
ing their  curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  being  left 
over  their  port.  Sir  Joshua  attacked  his 
host  with  great  eagerness  to  know  who 
the  writer  might  be,  on  which  Mr.  Thrale, 
nothing  loath,  told  him.  And  presently,, 
when  they  joined  the  ladies,  the  worthy 
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fainter,  ear-trumpet  in  band,  approached 
'anny  Burney  with  great  respect,  and 
hoped  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  her  at 
his  house. 

**So,  ma'am,  it*s  Miss  Burney,  after 
all,"  one  of  his  nieces  remarks  as  she 
departs. 

"  Ay,  sure,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale ; 
«  who  should  it  be  ?  " 

It  was  now  speedily  whispered  through- 
out the  town  that  the  ingenious  author  of 
"  Evelina  "  was  none  other  than  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  daughter  Fanny.  Surprise  at  her 
youth  heightened  admiration  for  her  talent. 
Gossip  dwelt  on  the  manner  in  which  she' 
worked,  the  source  from  which  she  drew 
inspiration;  her  appearance,  dress,  and 
conversation  were  subjects  of  universal 
discourse.  Admirers  of  eenius  and  pur- 
suers of  celebrities  sought  her;  invita- 
tions poured  on  her  from  the  finest  houses 
in  town ;  ladies  of  quality  and  distinction 
begged  the  honor  oi  her  company  at  routs, 
assemblies,  and  suppers.  Never  had  an 
author  been  so  eulogized,  fdted,  and  ca- 
ressed by  those  famous  in  the  worlds  of 
literature,  art,  and  fashion.  There  was 
no  limit  to  the  appreciation  her  book  cre- 
ated, no  stint  to  the  enthusiasm  her 
presence  inspired. 

At  a  brilliant  gathering  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  house  she  may  be  said  to  have 
made  her  first  appearance  in  fashionable 
society.  The  worthy  painter  was  no  less 
distinguished  as  an  artist  than  famous  as 
a  host ;  and  under  his  hospitable  roof  poor 
Goldsmith  gave  vent  to  his  most  humorous 
nonsense,  Garrick  aired  his  delightful 
vanity,  and  Johnson  flashed  his  brightest 
wit.  Here  also  met  Richard  Bnnsley 
Sheridan  and  his  wife  '*with  the  nightin- 
gale's throat,"  Barry  the  painter,  Edmund 
Burke,  Baretti  the  dictionary-maker.  Beau- 
clerk  the  wit,  George  Colman  the  dram- 
atist, and  other  notable  personages  of 
the  day. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  January  in  the 
year  1779,  coaches  rolled  up  in  noisy 
numbers,  and  chairs  were  set  down  in 
abundance  before  Sir  Joshua's  house  in 
Leicester  Square.  Link-boys,  carriers, 
footmen,  and  wayfarers  gathered  round 
the  door  to  watch  the  men  of  parts  and 
women  of  fashion  enter ;  the  latter  with 
hair  brushed  high  from  the  head,  studded 
with  pearl  pins  and  starred  leaves,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  turbans  with  col- 
ored roses,  pearls  round  the  neck,  tiffany 
sacques  with  exceeding  low  bodices, 
large  hoops,  and  satin  slippers;  the  for- 
mer with  powdered  wigs  and  pigtails, 
short  waistcoats,  tight  silk  breeches  but- 


toned at  the  knee  adorned  with  bunches 
of  ribbons,  long-tailed  coats  with  great 
collars,  silk  stockings,  and  high-heeled 
shoes. 

Within,  where  the  Misses  Palmer  re- 
ceived the  guests  on  behalf  of  their  uncle, 
all  was  brilliancy  and  splendor.  Lighted 
candles  were  reflected  on  the  panelled 
walls  and  waxed  floors  of  the  rooms  ;  the 
atmosphere  was  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  dead  roses  and  dried  verbena  leaves, 
preserved  in  old  bowls  of  Pekia  china  and 
high  jars  of  Worcester  delf.  Sounds  of 
fiddles  fell  upon  the  ear,  courtesies  were 
exchanged,  compliments  repeated,  laugh- 
ter rippled  in  the  air;  snutE  was  offered, 
anecdotes  repeated,  brocaded  skirts  swept 
past  with  many  a  rustle. 

Here  were  Mrs.  Harneck,  with  her 
charming  daughters,  whose  beauty  Sir 
Joshua  has  immortalized,  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
whose  brilliant  complexion  was  height- 
ened and  contrasted  by  patches  on  cheek 
and  chin.  Lord  Palmerston,  tall,  stately, 
and  courteous,  talked  to  Dr.  Burney.  Sir 
Joshua,  looking  splendid  in  his  embroid- 
ered vest  and  chocolate-colored  lace-ruffled 
coat,  had  a  smile  of  welcome  for  all  guests, 
and  presented  his  ear-trumpet  to  the  lips 
of  many  fair  women,  fearful  of  losine  their 
sprightly  compliments.  William  Burke 
was  there  likewise,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Choi mondeley  and  his  daughters,  notable 
figures  in  a  crowd. 

In  their  midst  sat  Fanny  Burney,  the 
object  of  general  attention  and  delicate 
flattery.  As  Sir  Joshua  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  talked  of  Johnson's  **  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  Mrs.  Thrale,  spreading 
wide  her  fan  before  her  face,  whispered  to 
a  neighbor  that  Miss  Burney  would  make 
the  fittest  wife  in  all  the  world  for  the 
great  pal nter.  Groups  gathered  round  the 
card-tables,  matches  were  formed,  gold 
sparkled  on  the  green  cloths,  voices  arose 
in  protestation  or  pleasure,  a  general  mur- 
mur of  conversation  filled  the  room,  when 
suddenly  a  violent  rapping  was  heard  at 
the  outer  door,  and  a  moment  later  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  with  powdered  head  and 
towering  feathers,  rouged  cheeks,  ample 
bust,  and  monstrous  hoop,  swung  into  the 
room  and  courtesied  to  the  compaoy. 
Fanny  Burney,  who  had  heard  much  of 
the  whimsical  and  demonstrative  woman, 
walked  to  a  distance,  and  leaning  over 
Miss  Palmer's  chair,  seemed  to  take  great 
interest  in  her  cards,  until  suddenly  she 
felt  a  tap  on  her  shoulder,  and  heard  her 
father  say,  — 

"  Fanny,  here's  a  lady  who  wishes  to 
speak  to  you." 
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Bows  were  exchaneed,  and  then  Mrs. 
Choimondeley,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  au- 
thor, tapped  her  with  her  fan,  and  said,  — 

*'Come,  come,  you  must  not  look  so 
grave  upon  rae.  But  is  it  true?  It  can*t 
be.  Tell  me  though,  is  it  true  ? "  she 
continued. 

Fanny  demurely  asked,  "What, 
nia*ara?**  To  which  the  same  question 
was  repeated,  — 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  ?  But  it  can't 
be  —  I  don't  believe  it  —  no,  you  are  an 
impostor." 

At  this  point  Sir  Joshua  and  Lord 
Palmerston  came  to  Fanny's  rescue,  the 
former  declaring  he  wouldn't  have  her 
overpowered  in  his  house;  whereon  the 
great  lady  replied,  — 

•'  Why,  I  a'n't  going  to  kill  her.  Don't 
be  afraid;  I  shan't  compliment  her  —  I 
can't  indeed ; "  saying  which  she  seized 
the  young  writer  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
through  the  crowd  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  where  she  again  repeated  her  ques- 
tions, and  finally  asked  Miss  Burney  her 
Christian  name. 

**  Fanny !  "  she  cried  out  on  hearing  it. 
'*  Well,  all  the  Fannies  are  excellent,  and 
yet  my  name  is  Mary.  Pray,  Miss  Palm- 
er, how  are  you  ?  —  though  I  hardly  know 
if  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-night  I  thought 
I  should  never  have  got  here.  I  have 
been  so  out  of  humor  with  the  people  for 
keeping  me.  *  If  you  but  knew,'  cried  I, 
*  to  whom  I  am  going  to-night,  and  who  I 
shall  see  to-night,  youjwoula  not  dare  keep 
me  muzzing  here.' " 

In  this  manner  she  rattled  on,  telling 
her  hearers  she  had  been  monstrous  ill, 
quoting  passages  from  **  Evelina,"  inform- 
ing Lord  Palmerston  she  had  been  told 
that  night  nobodv  could  see  his  lordship 
for  her,  for  that  he  supped  at  her  house 
every  night.  "  *  Dear,  bless  me,  no ! '  cried 
I ;  *  not  every  night,'  and  I  looked  as  con- 
fused as  I  was  able ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  did 
not  blush,  though  I  tried  hard  for  it." 

When  almost  every  one  had  gone  down 
to  supper,  she  suddenly  assumed  a  serious 
air  and  begged  Fanny  Burney  would  give 
her  leave  to  say  she  admired  her  more 
than  any  human  being,  having  imparted 
which  information  she  hurried  down-stairs. 
At  the  supper-table  there  was  much 
sprightly  talk  and  pleasant  laughter,  clink- 
ing of  glasses,  and  rattle  of  plates,  above 
which  Mrs.  Cholmondeley's  voice  was 
heard  predominating. 

Every  one  was  now  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Fanny  Burney,  and  the  general 
interest  felt  in  her  was  heightened  by  the 
belief  that  she  was  in  her  seventeenth  I 
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year,  her  diminutive  stature  and  general 
appearance  strengthening  the  opinion* 
Apparently  a  brilliant  career  lay  before 
her.  "You  have  nothing  to  do  now," 
Daddy  Crisp  wrote  to  her,  "  but  take  your 
pen  in  hand,  for  your  fame  and  reputation 
are  made,  and  any  bookseller  will  snap  at 
what  you  write."  Though  "  Evelina  "  went 
into  several  editions,  yet  up  to  this  time 
she  received  but  the  sum  originally  agreed 
to  be  paid  her,  twenty  pounds.  Later  on 
her  conscientious  publisher  sent  her  ten 
pounds,  with  ten  copies  of  her  book. 

When,  eighteen  months  after  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Evelina,"  she  again  employed 
her  pen,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  writ- 
ing a  comedy  instead  of  a  novel  Susanna 
Centlivre  had  written  over  a  dozen  plays, 
Hannah  Cowley  had  produced  "  The  Run- 
aways," and  Hannah  More  had  received 
"  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  for  a  foolish 
play."  Dramatic  writing,  Mrs.  Thrale 
rigntly  urged,  was  the  straight  road  to 
profit  and  honor.  Arthur  Murphy,  the 
dramatist  whom  the  last-mentioned  lady 
termed  "  a  sweet  man,"  offered  to  give  her 
every  advice  and  assistance  in  his  power; 
Sir  Joshua  thought,  as  she  had  already 
gained  "all  the  applause  and  fame  that 
could  be  given  her  in  the  closet,  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  theatre  would  be  new  to 
her;"  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  had  gained 
celebrity  by  her  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Learning  of  Shakespeare,"  stated  that  all 
her  influence  would  be  at  Miss  Burney's 
humble  service ;  whilst  Sheridan  declared 
he  would  take  anything  of  hers  for  Drury 
Lane  Theatre, "  unseen,  and  make  his  best 
bow  into  the  bargain." 

Was  ever  such  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement, such  proffered  counsel  and 
promise  of  help,  given  to  one  beginning 
a  career  of  letters?  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  convinced  of  her  future  success 
as  were  her  admirers,  and  remembered 
that  both  Fielding  and  Johnson  had  failed 
as  dramatic  writers.  After  her  recent  tri- 
umph, how  could  she  endure  defeat  ?  In 
her  doubts  she  turned  to  Daddy  Crisp, 
who  had  long  been  the  trusted  friend  and 
sage  adviser  of  her  family. 

From  his  solitude  he  now  cried  out, 
begging  "  Fannikin "  to  beware  of  the 
dangers  of  writing  for  the  playhouse,  warn- 
ing her  likewise  not  to  think  that  because 
she  had  penned  a  clever  novel  she  was 
also  capable  of  producing  a  brilliant  com- 
edy. Different  talents,  he  remarked,  were 
requisite,  for  the  two  species  of  writing, 
though  they  were  by  no  means  incompati- 
ble. 

Guided  by  encouragement  and  caution. 
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she  set  to  work  on  a  comedy  to  be  called 
"  The  Whitlings,"  and  the  first  act  being 
finished,  showed  it  to  Arthur  Murphy, 
that  he  might  pass  judgment  and  give  ad- 
vice. He  having  commended  it  heartily, 
she  hastened  to  complete,  and  forwarded 
the  play  to  Daddy  Crisp,  that  he  and  her 
father  might  pronounce  their  opinions 
concerningr  its  merits.  Their  decision 
was  speedily  given.  Dr.  Burney  urged 
her  to  suppress  the  comedy,  whilst  Daddy 
Crisp  found  objections  on  the  fact  of  its 
strong  resemblance  to  Moli^re*s  **  Femmes 
Savantes,"  which  she  had  never  read.  Her 
play  had  wit  enough,  but  the  plot  failed  to 
hold  the  attention,  and  it  would  be  her  best 
policy,  he  added,  save  for  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, to  write  no  more.  Though  the 
criticism  was  severe,  she  remembered  it 
came  from  those  who  had  her  interests 
most  at  heart,  and  notwithstanding  Arthur 
Murphy's  commendations,  Mrs.  Thrale's 
praise,  and  Sheridan's  desire  to  see  the 
manuscript,  she  never  permitted  the  com- 
edy to  appear.  **  The  fatal  knell  then  is 
knolled,''  she  wrote  to  her  father,  ''and 
down  amongst  the  dead  men  sink  the  poor 
Whitlings,  forever  and  forever  and  for- 
ever. I  give  a  sigh,  whether  I  will  or  not, 
to  their  memory ;  for,  however  worthless, 
they  were  mes  enfans^^ 

Not  wholly  disheartened  by  her  failure, 
she  in  a  short  time  fell  to  work  again,  this 
time  on  a  novel  destined  to  be  called 
"Cecilia."  Daddy  Crisp,  yet  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  reminded  her  how  much 
she  had  to  lose,  and  assured  her  she  could 
not  take  too  much  care.  *'Not  that  1 
would  have  you  file,  and  polish,  and  refine, 
till  the  original  fire  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
position flies  o£E  in  vapor,"  he  writes; 
"that  belongs  to  your  half  geniuses — a 
true,  a  real,  a  great  one,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  highly  luxuriant,  and  must  be 
pruned."  Fears  beset  her,  she  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  disappointing  those  who 
placed  strong  faith  in  her  abilities;  but 
presently,  her  father  having  read  the  first 
volume,  she  was  comforted  by  his  appre- 
ciation, for  he  considered  the  story  supe- 
rior in  design  and  execution  to  "  Evelina," 
and  bade  her  have  confidence.  His  warm 
satisfaction,  she  says,  "will  make  me 
amends  for  almost  any  mortification  that 
may  be  in  store  for  me."  Later,  her  sis- 
ter Charlotte  read  the  novel,  and  cried  so 
vehemently  that  she  could  eat  no  dinner 
and  had  a  neadache  all  day. 

Meanwhile,  rumor  of  her  labors  spread 
through  the  town.  Society  promised  itself 
a  treat  from  the  perusal  of  her  pages. 
When  she  ventured  abroad  she  was  as- 


sailed by  questions  regarding  her  charac- 
ters ;  friends  besought  her  to  let  them  see 
the  manuscript.  To  a  favored  few  this 
privilege  was  accorded,  and  it  is  diverting 
to  read  the  various  comments  and  strange 
suggestions  made.  One  individual  in* 
deed  advised  the  bewildered  author  to 
omit  the  scene  for  which  she  had  written 
the  book,  and  on  which  she  considered 
the  whole  story  hung.  This  counsel  came 
from  none  other  than  Daddy  Crisp;  but 
he  compensated  for  his  lack  of  judgment 
by  giving  sound  advice.  "  Whoever  yea 
may  think  fit  to  consult,"  he  wrote,  "  let 
their  talents  and  taste  be  ever  so  great, 
hear  what  they  have  to  say,  but  never 
give  up  or  alter  a  tittle  merely  on  their 
authority,  unless  it  perfectly  coincides 
with  your  own  inward  feelings." 

In  1782  the  novel  for  which  the  public 
eagerly  waited  was  published  in  five  vol- 
umes, and  Edmund  Burke  was  one  of  the 
first  to  o£Eer  his  "  best  thanks  for  the  very 
great  instruction  and  entertainment  he  had 
received  from  the  new  present  she  had 
bestowed  on  the  public."  Gibbon  the 
historian  read  it  in  a  single  day ;  Lord  de 
Ferras  wept  over  the  pages ;  Lady  Shel- 
ley was  in  raptures  with  them;  Mrs. 
Thrale,  whilst  reading,  stopped  every  mo- 
ment to  kiss  them.  Never  was  such  a 
flutter  in  the  literary  and  fashionaUe 
worlds.  The  ingenious  Miss  Bumey  was 
universally  lauded,  and  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  notable  female  b^eaux  esprits  of 
the  day  —  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
the  learned  translator  of  Epictetus ;  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  celebrated  in  Hannah  More's 
"Sensibility;"  Mrs.  BuUer,  a  Greek 
scholar  and  celebrated  traveller;  Hester 
Chapone,  who  gained  notoriety  by  her 
"  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind ; "  Mrs.  Greville,  who  had  delighted 
the  world  with  an  "  Ode  to  IndifiEerence ;" 
and  Mrs.  Vesey,  at  whose  house  the  cele- 
brated bas  bleu  meetings  were  held.  Her 
company  was  sought  more  eagerly,  if  pos- 
sible, than  before;  praise  perpetually 
sounded  in  her  ears. 

"O  Fanny,"  cried  out  the  hermit  <rf 
Chesington,  now  soon  to  be  silent  for- 
evermore, "  set  this  down  as  the  happiest 
period  of  your  life ;  and  when  you  come 
to  be  old  and  sick,  and  health  and  spirits 
are  fled  (for  this  may  comeX  then  live  upon 
remembrance,  and  think  that  you  have  had 
your  share  of  the  good  things,  and  say, 
*  For  what  I  have  received,  the  Lord  make 
me  thankful.' " 

Now  that  her  life  gave  fairest  promise, 
came  one  of  those  changes  which  so  often 
alter  the  fate  of  mortals.    Amongst  those 
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whom  she  met  at  this  period  was  Mrs. 
Delaney,  a  venerable,  cultured,  and  charm- 
ing lady,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Pope  and  Swift,  of  the  poets 
Gay  and  Yoang,  and  other  wits  whose 
lights  time  had  extinguished.  Speedily 
Mrs.  Delaney  came  to  regard  her  with 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  eventually  re- 
quested she  would  become  her  guest,  an 
invitation  readily  accepted.  Mrs.  Dela- 
ney lived  at  Windsor,  not  far  removed 
from  the  Castle,  then  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  George  IIL  and  Queea  Char- 
lotte, whose  habit  it  was  frequently  to  call 
on  their  neighbor.  It  was  Fanny  Bur- 
ney's  custom,  when  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, to  seek  her  own  room ;  but  one 
afternoon  she,  with  Mrs.  Delaney  and  an- 
other visitor,  were  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened  **and  a 
large  man  in  deep  mourning  appeared  at 
it,  enterine  and  shutting  it  himself  without 
speaking.'* 

When  she  discovered  by  a  star  glitter- 
ing on  his  breast  that  she  stood  in  the 
presence  of  majesty,  she  became  scared, 
and  rapidly  retreated  to  the  wall.  The 
king  advanced  to  his  hostess,  enquired 
how  she  did,  and  then  in  a  loud  whisper 
asked  if  that  was  Miss  Bumey.  Mrs. 
Delaney  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he 
approached  the  author,  who  made  him  a 
*' profound  reverence,*'  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her. 

"  But  what  —  what  —  how  was  it  —  how 
came  you  —  how  happened  it — what  — 
what — what  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  usual  odd 
manner. 

Believing  he  referred  to  "  Evelina,"  she 
replied  it  had  been  written  at  odd  hours 
for  amusement. 

**But  your  publishing  —  your  printing 
—  how  was  that  —  what  —  what  ?  "  he 
asked ;  to  which  she  answered,  — 

**!  thought,  sir,  it  would  look  well  in 
print  '* — at  which  he  was  vastly  amused. 

Soon  she  became  familiar  with  the 
presence  of  royalty,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  his  Maj- 
esty's criticisms  on  some  famous  men. 
Voltaire  he  pronounced  a  monster,  and 
Shakespeare  he  considered  little  better 
than  a  fool. 

•*  Was  there  ever,"  cried  out  this  royal 
Solomon,  **such  stuff  as  great  part  of 
Shakespeare — only  one  must  not  say  so. 
But  what  think  you  —  what — what  —  is 
there  not  sad  stuff  —  what  —  what  — 
what  ?  " 

Fanny  Bumey  ventured  to  assert  the 
sad  stuff  was  mixed  with  many  excellen- 
cies ;  but  he  interrupted  her  to  ejaculate, — 


"  Oh,  I  know  it  is  not  to  be  said  ^-  but 
it's  true  —  only  it's  Shakespeare,  and  no- 
body dares  abuse  him;  one  should  be 
stoned  for  saying  so." 

The  queen  s  judgment  on  literature  was 
equally  oriepnal  and  instructive.  ** '  The 
Sorrows  of  Werther,'"  she  stated,  "was 
done  by  a  bad  man  for  revenge,"  and 
she  added  sagely,  "there  were  excellent 
books  to  be  picked  up  on  the  book-stalls, 
where  they  were  to  be  had  at  low  prices." 

Soon  after  Fanny  Burney's  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  majesties,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  royal  household.  One  of 
the  queen's  German  attendants  being 
broken  down  in  health  by  the  duties  of 
her  service,  resigned  office  as  keeper  of 
the  robes,  which  was  offered  to  the  author 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year.  This 
proposal  filled  her  with  fear  and  depres- 
sion, but  eventually  she  accepted  it  at  the 
desire  of  her  father,  who,  though  ever 
affectionate,  had  neither  by  his  care  nor 
his  advice  aided  her  in  achieving  distinc- 
tion. He  now  forced  her  to  the  endur- 
ance of  much  misery.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Daddy  Crisp  were  no  longer  left  to  advise 
her,  and  in  an  evil  hour  she  abandoned 
the  distinctions  of  fame,  the  probability 
of  wealth,  the  society  of  friends,  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  for  the  lot  of  a  waiting- 
woman,  whose  position  entailed  anxiety, 
fatigue,  and  weariness  at  Windsor  Castle. 
It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  agreed  to 
this  step. 

I  cannot  [she  writes]  even  to  my  father, 
utter  my  reluctance ;  I  see  him  so  much  de- 
lighted Dy  the  prospect  of  an  establishment  he 
looks  upon  as  honorable.  I  have  always  and 
uniformly  had  a  horror  of  a  life  of  attendance 
and  dependence.  What  can  make  me  amends 
for  all  I  shall  forfeit  ? 

In  July,  1786,  she  entered  the  ro3ral 
household.  Her  duties  began  betimes. 
At  six  o'clock  she  was  up  waiting  for  the 
bell  which  summoned  her  to  dress  the 
queen,  an  operation  seldom  finished  be- 
fore eight  o'clock.  She  was  then  allowed 
to  have  breakfast,  after  which  she  made 
preparations  for  her  own  toilette,  constant 
change  being  required,  and  new  apparel 
for  the  celehration  of  royal  birthdays. 
At  one  o'clock  the  bell,  which  she  char- 
acterizes as  "a  mortifying  mark  of  servi- 
tude," called  her  to  help  the  queen  off  with 
her  hoop  and  gown,  assist  her  in  dressing 
afresh,  and  see  her  hair  powdered.  It 
was  commonly  three  o'clock  before  she 
was  dismissed,  when  for  the  next  two 
hours  she  was  at  liberty.  At  five  o'clock 
she  dined  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  an- 
other keeper  of  the  robes,  with  whom  she 
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was  obliged  to  associate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening.  Supper  was  served  at 
eleven,  and  an  hour  later  the  bell  once 
more  ran^  for  her  to  undress  her  Majesty. 
"  The  eany  rising  and  a  long  day's  atten- 
tion to  new  affairs  and  occupations,  cause 
a  fatigue  so  bodily,"  she  writes,  *'that 
nothing  mental  stands  against  it,  and  to 
sleep  I  fall  the  moment  I  have  put  out  my 
candle  and  laid  down  my  head.*' 

Her  position  was  rendered  more  painful 
from  her  forced  association  with  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  a  stout-bodied,  snuff-tak- 
ing, vulgar-minded  German,  who  spoke 
broken  English,  always  travelled  with  her 
bed,  and  amused  herself  by  keeping  frogs 
that  she  fed  on  flies,  and  taught  to  croak 
when  she  tapped  her  snuff -tK>x.  Whilst 
in  her  presence,  Fanny  Burney*s  energies 
were  taxed  to  guard  against  the  jealous v 
of  her  colleague,  who  treated  her  witn 
contempt,  and  *'  never  wished  to  hear  her 
voice  but  when  they  were  alone,  and  who 
never  was  in  a  good  humor  if  it  stopped 
then."  With  all  her  asperity,  she  de- 
sired the  author's  society,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  hearing  this  woman  complain 
when  she  had  over-eaten  herself,  or  utter 
spiteful  remarks  when  she  considered  her- 
self neglected,  she  learned  to  play  cards, 
an  occupation  she  detested.  Reading  to 
this  illiterate  creature  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

•*  I  won't  have  nothing  what  you  call 
novels,"  she  said;  **what  you  call  ro- 
mances —  what  you  call  histories  —  I 
might  not  read  such  what  you  call  stufiE  — 
not  L" 

In  niany  and  petty  ways  this  royal  favor- 
ite, if  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  her, 
punished  her  colleague  —  now  by  passing 
over  her  at  dinner  when  she  carved,  again 
by  preventing  her  from  raising  the  car- 
nage witidows  as  they  drove  —  for  the 
Schwellenberg  was  an  autocrat  in  her 
wavs,  and  threatened  her  English  servants, 
if  they  were  slow  to  obey  her  desires,  with 
banishment  to  her  own  country  —  perhaps 
the  greatest  punishment  she  could  imag- 
ine. "  Oh,  were  there  no  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg 1 "  writes  Fanny  Burney. 

Her  duties  were  varied  at  times  by 
reading  to  her  Majesty,  entertaining  the 
royal  Tapdog  whilst  tne  oueen  went  to 
prayers,  and  mixing  and  filling  her  snuff- 
boxes. To  an  intellectual  woman  the 
position  was  ealling.  She  who  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle,  now  en- 
dured solitude,  her  Majesty  disliking  vis- 
itors, lest  they  should  carry  away  gossip 
concerning  the  court.  No  holidays  were 
allowed  her  —  no  relief  came  from  the  eter- 


nal dressings  and  undressings  of  royalty, 
from  the  loathed  society  of  the  Schwel- 
lenberg. For  long  she  bore  her  unhappy 
position,  because  unwilling  to  thwart  her 
father's  foolishly  formed  hopes  of  honor 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  her 
mistress.  Gradually  her  health  gave  way ; 
the  king's  insanity  plunged  the  household 
in  depression ;  Schwellenberg's  insolence 
became  unendurable. 

At  last  she  resolved  on  asking  her 
father's  permission  to  resign.  Chance 
granted  her  an  interview  with  him  that 
lasted  three  hours ;  the  only  occasion  since 
she  entered  the  royal  service  four  years 
before  that  she  was  enabled  to  see  him  for 
so  long  a  time.  To  him  she  fully  opened 
her  mind. 

I  owned  the  species  of  life  distasteful  to 
me ;  I  was  lost  to  all  private  comfort,  dead  to 
all  domestic  endearment.  I  was  worn  with 
want  of  rest,  and  fatigued  with  laborious 
watchfulness  and  attendance.  My  time  was 
devoted  to  official  duties,  and  all  that  in  life 
was  dearest  to  me — my  friends,  my  chosen 
society,  my  best  affections  — lived  now  in  my 
mind  only  by  recollection,  and  rested  apob 
that  with  notning  but  bitter  regret. 

When  she  had  concluded.  Dr.  Burney, 
whom  Mrs.  Thrale  had  long  before  de- 
scribed as  "that  goose  of  a  roan,"  re- 
mained silent.  "  I  turned  to  look  at  him,'^ 
writes  his  daughter,  **but  how  was  I 
struck  to  see  his  honored  head  bowed 
down  almost  into  his  bosom  with  dejectioa 
and  discomfort."  When  he  had  wiped 
away  his  tears,  he  told  her  if  she  wished 
to  resign,  his  heart,  purse,  and  anns 
should  be  open  to  receive  her. 

This  happened  in  May,  1790,  but  do 
immediate  steps  were  made  to  rescue  her 
from  bondage.  During  the  last  months 
of  this  year  her  loss  of  health  was  so  nota- 
ble that  all  remarked  her  change  of  ap- 
pearance ;  yet  the  terrible  bell  summoning 
her  to  service  rang  in  the  mominz,  and 
she  was  still  expected  to  take  her  place  at 
the  Schwellenberg's  card-table,  though  fre- 
quent pains  in  her  side 

forced  me  [she  says]  to  creep  to  my  room  for 
hartshorn  and  for  rest :  and  so  weak  and  faint 
I  was  become,  that  I  was  compelled  to  pat 
my  head  out  into  the  air  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  weathers,  from  time  to  time,  to  recover  the 
power  of  breathing,  which  seemed  not  seldom 
almost  withdrawn. 

The  attendants  in  the  royzl  household 
were  compassionate;  one  of  them  wept 
over  her  condition,  another  beg^;ed  sne 
would  ask  for  respite,  lest  the  queen  should 
lose  her  altogether,  a  third  protested  she 
considered   it   folly   to   straggle  longer 
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against  strength  and  nature,  whilst  one  of 
the  equerries  was  so  struck  by  the  change 
that  he  ventured  to  tell  her  Majesty  com- 
plete retirement  from  attendance  was  es- 
sential to  Miss  Burney's  restoration. 
Every  one  she  encountered,  the  c}ueen  and 
the  Schwellenberg  excepted,  grieved  for 
iier  state  and  pitied  her  exceedingly.  Yet 
she  hesitated  to  send  in  her  resignation, 
fearing  it  might  displease  her  royal  mis- 
tress, and  knowing  it  would  grieve  her 
foolish  father.  The  queen  evidently  con- 
sidered that  death  in  her  service  was  pref- 
erable to  existence  outside  her  sphere. 
"Though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her 
presence  that  I  could  scarcely  stand,  I  saw 
she  concluded  me,  while  life  remained, 
inevitably  hers." 

The  condition  of  her  health  becoming 
noised  abroad,  caused  much  anxiety  to  her 
friends,  and  James  Boswell  coming  to  visit 
her,  threatened  if  she  did  not  resign  vio- 
lent measures  would  be  taken :  '*  We  shall 
address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body,  we  shall 
fall  upon  him  all  at  once."  Probably  act- 
ing on  this  hint,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
Mr.  Wyndham,  declared  he  would  set  the 
Literary  Club  on  her  father  if  she  would 
not  retire.  At  last  she  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial, couched  in  abject  and  humble  phrases, 
praying  for  her  dismissal ;  this,  according 
to  her  Majesty's  desires,  being  presented 
through  the  Schwellenberg.  The  sweet 
queen,  as  Miss  Burney  styles  her,  was 
pleased  to  consider  it  contained  "nothing 
improper,"  but  instead  of  granting  its  re- 
quest, proposed  to  allow  her  bond-slave 
six  weeks'  leave  of  absence.  As  the  doc- 
tors asserted  nothing  short  of  permanent 
rest  could  restore  their  patient,  this  offer 
was  declined,  whereon  ";i  horrible  scene  " 
with  the  Schwellenberg  ensued,  the  Ger- 
man "  being  too  much  enraged  for  disguise, 
and  uttering  the  most  ferocious  expres- 
sions of  indignant  contempt  for  a  daring 
so  outrageous  against  imperial  wishes." 

The  memorial  was  presented  in  Decem- 
ber, 1790,  but  the  queen  allowed  six 
months  to  pass,  seeing  her  dependent 
daily  sinking,  without  granting  her  re- 
quest. Twice  had  she  meanwhile  taken 
courage  to  remind  her  Majesty  of  the  pe- 
tition ;  but  the  royal  lady  was  displeased, 
for  she  had  not  yet  found  any  one  suita- 
ble to  replace  Fanny  Burney,  though  she 
had  searched  Germany  for  an  individual 
worthy  of  that  high  post.  In  May  she 
became  more  "faint,  low,  and  feeble," and 
again  appealed  to  her  Majesty  for  release, 
which  was  promised  her  in  the  following 
month. 

Prostrate  in  health,  and  broken  in  spirit 


after  a  service  of  almost  five  years,  she 
left  the  royal  household,  receiving  an 
allowance  of  a  hundred  a  year,  dependent 
on  the  queen's  pleasure.  Congratulations 
on  her  escape  poured  in  upon  her  —  Sir 
Joshua  and  his  nieces  sending  "every  spe- 
cies of  kind  exultation,"  Horace  Walpole 
in  the  most  courtly  style  inviting  her  to 
Strawberry  Hill.  Change  of  air  being 
necessary,  she  journeyed  through  the 
south  of  £n|;land  by  slow  stages,  accom- 
panied by  kmd  and  sympathetic  friends. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  rest,  peace,  and  lib- 
erty,  she  speedily  recovered  and  returned 
home  once  more. 

Soon  after,  the  most  important  step  in 
her  life  was  taken,  she  being  then  in  her 
forty-first  year.  Whilst  staying  with  some 
friends  at  Mickleham,  in  Surrey,  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  distinguished 
French  emigres,  who,  had  escaped  the  ter- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution,  and  sought 
refuge  in  England.  Clubbing  together, 
they  had  taken  Juniper  Hall  and  another 
house  at  Westhumble,  "  which  the  people 
very  reluctantly  let,  upon  the  Christian- 
like' supposition  that,  being  nothing  but 
French  papishes,  they  would  never  pay." 
Amongst  these  exiles  were  the  Due  de 
Liancourt,  the  Marquise  de  Chitre,  the 
Due  de  Montmorency,  Madame  de  Stagl, 
Talleyrand,  and  General  d'Arblay.  Fanny 
Burney  at  first  regarded  them  with  preju- 
dice, but  soon  their  narrow  escape  and 
deplorable  condition  gained  her  sympathy, 
whilst  their  dignified  bearing  and  brilliant 
discourse  won  her  esteem.  And  soon  it 
happened  she  fell  in  love  with  General 
d'Arblay  —  learning  which,  her  father 
begged,  warned,  and  admonished  her  not 
to  entangle  herself  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
attachment  that  oifered  nothing  in  pros- 
pect but  poverty  and  distress,  with  future 
inconvenience  and  unhappiness. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was 
disinclined  to  heed  him,  and  after  a  while 
Dr.  Burney  gave  his  consent  to  a  union 
that  proved  the  greatest  happiness  in  his 
daughter's  life.  General  d'Arblay  had 
lost  his  fortune,  and  she  possessed  merely 
the  pension  which  depended  for  its  con- 
tinuance on  the  royal  pleasure;  but  this 
condition  was  powerless  to  disturb  their 
bliss.  After  marriage  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  a  small  house  known  as  the 
Hermitage,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bookham ; 
and  he,  having  proved  himself  a  brave  sol- 
dier, now  become  a  practical  philosopher, 
and  dug,  sowed,  and  labored  in  his  gar- 
den. 

In  due  time  a  child  was  born  to  them, 
after  which  event  she  began  a  new  novel 
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called  ••Camilla."  However,  before  its 
publication,  a  tragedy  she  had  written 
whilst  in  the  royal  household  was  pro- 
duced. This  had  been  shown  by  her 
brother  Charles  to  John  Philip  Kemble, 
who  expressed  his  desire  to  place  it  on 
the  stage.  Though  this  actor,  with  his 
sister  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Bensley,  repre- 
sented the  principal  characters,  it  was  not 
a  success,  its  failure  being  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  of  its  being  hurriedly  rehearsed, 
and  the  players  imperfect  in  their  parts, 
one  of  the  most  important  after  those 
already  named  having  but  two  lines  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  audience  scarce 
^ve  it  a  patient  reception,  and  heard  of 
Its  withdrawal  with  satisfaction. 

This  failure  was  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  announcement  of 
••  Camilla."  The  book  was  published  by 
subscription,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Leinster,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs. 
Crewe,  and  Mrs.  Lock  undertaking  to 
receive  the  names  of  purchasers.  Its  sale 
was  rapid;  in  less  than  three  months 
almost  four  thousand  copies  were  sold, 
and  the  sum  realized  amounted  to  three 
thousand  pounds.  With  ••Camilla"  in 
her  hands,  the  author  hastened  to  Wind- 
sor and  presented  it  on  her  knees  to  roy- 
altv.  Queen  Charlotte  bade  her  place  the 
volumes  on  a  table,  and,  after  some  con- 
versation, said  if  she  called  the  next  day 
she  should  see  the  princesses ;  at  the  pros- 
pect of  which  happiness  Madame  d*Arblay 
expressed  her  gratitude  and  delight. 

With  the  publication  of  this  book  her 
literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
Eighteen  vears  later  she  issued  her  last 
novel,  ••The  Wanderer,"  which  betrayed 
a  terrible  contrast  to  her  earlier  and  hap- 
pier style,  and  was  in  every  way  unworthy 
of  her  name.  In  1832  she  constructed 
her  father's  memoirs  from  his  correspon- 
dence. Her  husband  and  her  only  child 
died,  and  the  world  held  nothing  for  her 
save  memories.  Graduallv  and  peacefully 
old  age  stole  upon  her.  She  long  survived 
the  brilliant  circle  that  once  had  eagerlv 

fathered  round  her,  iilling  her  ears  with 
nely  turned  phrases  and  words  of  admira- 
tion. Johnson  had  cried  out  to  her  from 
his  death-bed,  ••Ah,  priez  Dieu  pour 
moi  1 "  Garrick  had  made  his  exit  from 
life's  stage ;  the  courteous  Sir  Joshua  had 
laid  down  his  brush  forever ;  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Mrs.  Cholmondtley  no  more  rivalled 
each  other  in  the  sprigntliness  of  wit  and 
extravagance  of  costume  ;  Hannah  More, 
Sheridan,  Walpole,  and  Burke  were  no 
longer  with  the  living. 
The    lights  had  gone  out,  the  music 
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ceased,  the  throng  dispersed.  Still  she 
lived  to  witness  the  arrival  and  likewise 
the  departure  of  a  brilliant  and  gifted 
band  ;  for,  before  her  eyes  closed  forever, 
she  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  and  Bums.  Frances  d'Arblaj 
died  in  January,  1840,  being  then  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years,  having  long  sur- 
vived her  reputation  as  a  famous  novelist. 


From  The  Spectator. 
TENNYSON'S  UNDERTONES. 

Under  the  title,  ••  Is  Tennyson  a  Spir- 
itualist?" there  appeared  recently  in  the 
Pall  Mall  GaMitte'^  an  account  of  a  letter 
which  has  been  published  in  Chicago. 
The  original  —  in  the  laureate's  own  hand- 
writing—  is  said  to  be  dated  from  Far- 
ringford,  May  7th,  1874,  ^^d  contains  this 
extraordinary  account  of  his  experiences : 

A  kind  of  waking  trance  (this  for  lack  of  a 
better  name)  I  have  frequently  had,  quite  op 
from  boyhood,  when  I  have  oeen  all  alone. 
This  has  often  come  upon  me  through  repeat- 
ing my  own  name  to  myself  silently  till  all  at 
once,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  intensity  of  the 
consciousness  of  individuality  the  individuality 
itself  seemed  to  dissolve  and  fade  away  inte 
boundless  being,  and  this  not  a  confused  state, 
but  the  clearest  of  the  clearest,  the  surest  or 
the  surest,  utterly  beyond  words,  where  death 
was  an  aimost  laughable  impossibility,  the 
loss  of  personality  (if  so  it  were)  seeming  d« 
extinction,  but  the  only  true  life.  ...  fan 
ashamed  of  my  feeble  description.  Hare  I 
not  said  the  state  is  utterly  beyond  words  ? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Thomas  Davidson,  who  had  seen  the  let- 
ter, that  the  same  conviction  is  described 
in  ••In  Memoriam  "  (xcv.).  Students  of 
Tennyson,  however,  will  recall  many  other 
passages  which  are,  as  it  were,  explicit 
vouchers  for  the  authenticity  of  this  let- 
ter.f  The  subject  is  one  of  large  interest, 
and  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  not  aware 
that  it  has  before  been  followed  up  at  any 
length.  It  may  be  set  down  clearly  at 
once  that  Tennyson  is  no  Spiritualist  in 
the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  that  term. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  an  under- 
lying life,  so  to  speak,  is  strong  in  him; 
and  he  shares  with  others  that  attenti?e- 
ness  to  its  sounds  and  movements  which 
makes  it  more  or  less  a  reality  to  him. 

•  December  aoth,  1888. 

t  The  portion  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  Tenayaoe 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  Professor  Huxley's  Tigoross 
denial  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  recardii»  bimsttf 
(Vide  Pall  MeUt  GmMttU,  Ju^r/ 
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There  is  no  denying  the  fact  —  if  personal 
testimony  is  of  any  value  at  all  as  proof 
—  that  the  profoundest  issues  have  come 
to  some  men  out  of  what,  to  the  large 
majority  of  their  fellows,  can  only  appea 
as  the  voids  of  being.  While  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  very  few  indeed  would.be 
disposed  to  assert  with  Thoreau  that  **  the 
most  glorious  fact  of  our  experience  is 
not  anything  we  have  done,  or  may  hope 
to  do,  out  a  transient  thought,  or  vision, 
or  dream  that  we  have  had,"  most  men 
who  have  not  acquired,  but  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of,  a  certain  nimble- 
ness  of  spirit  and  open  outlook,  would  not 
care  to  deny  the  revivifying  power  that 
dwells  in  those  brilliant  visitants  which 
outline  themselves  for  a  moment  on  the 
background  of  our  every-day  life,  and  — 
are  eone.  Remembering,  however,  that 
an  illustration  is  often  a  nnal  court  of  ap- 
peal, crystal  in  its  authoritative  import, 
when  explanation  merely  seems  to  throw 
a  giant  shadow  in  which  the  subject  of 
search  is  enveloped  and  lost,  as  much  as 
may  be  the  poet  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  himself. 

An  exact  parallel  passage  to  that  which 
appears  in  the  letter  referred  to  may  be 
found  in  an  early  poem  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son's :  — 

Oft 
On  me  when  boy  there  came  what  then  I 

called, 
Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philosophies. 
In  my  boy  phxase,  *'  the  passion  of  the  past" 
The  first  grey  streak  of  earliest  summer  dawn. 
The  last  long  stripe  of  waning  crimson  gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a  flower. 
Had  murmurs,  *'  Lost  and  gone,  and  lost  and 

gone!" 
A  breath,  a  whisper — some  divine  farewell  — 
Desolate  sweetness — far  and  far  away  — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  the  boy  f 
I  know  not  and  I  speak  of  what  has  been. 
And  more  ...  for  more  than  once  when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
Tlie  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  self  was  loosed 
And  passed  into  the  nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  heaven.    I  touched  my  limbs,  the 

limbs 
Were  strange,  not  mine — and  yet  no  shade 

of  doubt, 
But  utter  clearness,  and  through  loss  of  self, 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  matched  with 

ours 
Were  sun  to  spark  —  unshadowable  in  words 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow  world. 

A  portion  of  these  lines  vividly  recalls  one 
of  the  songs  in  *•  The  Princess,"  and  the 
latter  part,  bringing  to  mind  a  passage  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  **  Contarini  Fleming," 
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is  at  the  same  time  akin  to  those  **  weird 
seizures  "  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  prince  in  **  The  Princess  "  was  sub- 
ject :  — 

While  I  listened  came 
On  a  sudden  the  weird  seizure  and  the  doubt : 
I  seemed  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts ; 
The  Princess  with   her   monstrous  woman* 

guard. 
The  jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side, 
The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the  kin^. 
Were  shadows ;  and  the  long  fantastic  night 
With  all  its  doings  had  and  had  not  been. 

The  fascination  of  such  subjects  for 
the  laureate's  mind  reveals  itself  again  in 
"  The  Golden  Supper."  Sometimes  there 
is  a  vagueness  of  feeling  which  —  unpro- 
nounced  though  it  be  —  instantly  discred- 
its the  things  that  are,  as  though  with  a 
gentle  uplifting  of  the  finger.  Aeain,  there 
are  hauntings  of  the  memory  ot  an  earlier 
life,  with  which  many,  before  and  after 
the  *'  Phxdo  "  made  its  appearance,  have 
been  tolerably  familiar.  These  hauntings 
are  seldom  definite  in  any  sense  whatever. 
They  seem  to  come  from  quarters  far 
withdrawn,  like  those  of  "  the  happy  dead  '* 
described  in  "  In  Memoriam :  "  — 

The  days  have  vanished,  tone  and  tint, 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives  out  at  times  (he  knows  not  whence) 

A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint. 

In  an  early  sonnet,  we  have  a  more  or 
less  common,  yet  curious,  impression  re- 
ferred to :  — 

As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and 
brood, 
And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 
To  lapse  far  back  in  some  confused  dream 

To  states  of  mystical  similitude ; 

If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  chair. 
Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more. 
So  that  we  savt  "  All  this  hath  been  before," 

"All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or 
where." 

Coleridge  also,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has 
thought  this  feeling  worth  recording  in 
sonnet  form.  Here,  too,  are  some  very 
delicately  touched  lines  from  "  The  Two 
Voices:    — 

Moreover,  something  is  or  seems. 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams. 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams  — 

Of  something  felt,  like  something  here ; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where ; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

Beside  these  instances  may  be  placed 
that  transcendently  beautiful  passage  in 
"The  Holy  Grail,'Mn  which  the  king  ad- 
mits no  right  to  see  **  visions,"  or  submit  to 
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'*  seizures,"  in  face  of  duty  undoue.  Surely 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  lovelier 
conditioning  of  the  higher  experience  than 
we  have  here,  —  the  gates  of  the  unseen; 
as  it  were,  turning  only  on  the  hinges  of 
absolute  performance  which  takes  place 
under  the  common  sunlight  of  our  working 
day.  The  king  says  that  duty  —  a  home- 
abiding  worker  for  the  most  part  — 

being  done, 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will ;   and  many  a  time  they 

come. 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air. 
But  vision  —  yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot  — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  of  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again. 

Verv  rich  in  suggestiveness  —  if  feeble 
in  outline  —  are  the  couple  of  lines,  found 
in  "  In  Memoriam,"  — 

The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 
Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

What  Edgar  Allan  Poe  called  the  great 
secret  exercises  peculiar  mastery  over  the 
poet.  The  subject  is  introduced  in  **  The 
Day-Dream, "  — 

For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 
About  his  path,  and  hover  near 

With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk. 
And  whispered  voices  at  his  ear. 

And  again,  in  **  The  Lover's  Tale  :  "  — 

We  stood. 
When  first  we  came  from  out  the  pines  at 

'  noon, 
With  hands  for  eaves,  uplooking  and  almost 
Waiting  to  see  some  blessed  shape  in  heaven. 

Sometimes  trifles  overturn  great  things, 
coming  as  they  do  charged  with  strange 
import,  which  demands,  and  never  fails, 
in  certain  mental  conditions,  to  receive, 
instant  recognition.  In  times  of  grave 
moment,  even  the  intensest  of  our  lives, 
the  imprint  left  upon  the  mind  is  fre- 
quently not  the  thrilling  event  itself,  which 
has  gathered  the  interest  of  our  life  to- 
gether, but  some  trifle  in  remote  relation 
to  the  whole  affair.  In  **  Maud,"  for  in- 
stance, we  have : — 

Strange  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
With  a  passion  so  intense 
One  would  think  that  it  well 
Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye,  — 
That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought 
Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 
For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 
Which  else  would  have  been  past  by! 
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In  "  Morte  d*Arthar,**  again,  we  find  Sir 
Bedivere,  meditating  on  the  wonders  of 
Excalibur,  and  wrestling  with  his  tempta- 
tion to  conceal  the  sword,  while  walking 
by  the  mere*s  edge,  — 

Counting  the  dewy  pebbles ^  fixed  in  thought 

While  speaking  of  such  things  as  these, 
mention  may  be  made  of  that  gentle  form 
of  tyranny  to  which  no  one,  perhaps,  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  —  the  tyranny  of  trifles, 
as  it  may  be  called.  Thus,  in  *<  Elaine  " 
(and  here,  again,  we  find  words  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  those  in  the  letter  ex- 
tracted in  this  paper)  it  is  said :  — 

As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know, 
Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why; 
So  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face,  and  thought 
"Is  this  Elaine?" 

In  "  Aylmer's  Field,"  again,  the  weird 
passage  occurs : — 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light :  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  through  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? 
So — from  afar  —  touch  as  at  once?  or  why 
That  night,  that  moment,  when  she  named 

his  name. 
Did  the  keen  shriek,  "  Yes,  love,  yes,  Edith, 

yes," 
Shrill,  till  the  comrade  of  his  chambers  woke. 

These  odd  experiences,  which  seem  to 
live  on  a  borderland  between  this  and  an- 
other life —  adequately  to  depict  which  re- 
quires, as  it  were,  the  impossible  marriage 
between  the  vision  of  the  one  life  and  the 
language  of  the  other  —  are,  wherever 
found,  necessarily  associated  with  a  cer- 
tain sensitiveness  to  touch,  and  indisposi- 
tion to  declare  themselves.  They  corae 
and  go,  fitfully,  unasked ;  but  their  visits 
are  like  those  of  the  angels,  in  the  too 
well-authenticated  matters  of  shortness 
and  paucity.  They  but  reveal  openings  ; 
what  lies  beyond  is  never  reached.  For 
the  faculty  of  vision  is  dim;  yet  not  so 
much  dim  as  short-lived.  The  result, 
however,  is  much  the  same.  The  picture 
is  inadequate,  fragmentary,  abrupt  in  its 
beginnings,  shadowy  in  its  outlines.  The 
thing  seen  recoils  from  reproduction,  as 
does  a  sensitive  plant  from  the  touch,  be- 
cause —  in  the  laureate's  words  — 

Because  all  words,  though  culled  with  choicest 
art. 
Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet, 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faints,  faded  bv  its  heat. 

Ulysses-like,  the  poet  may  say  of  him* 
self  in  such  connections :  — 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
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Oleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin 

fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

That  these  illustrations  may,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  seem  not  a  little  separate 
from  each  other,  one  may  not  pretend  to 
disbelieve.  Yet  have  they  not  all,  with- 
out exception,  underground  connections  ? 
They  are  at  least  part  and  parcel  of  the 
life  that  lies  beyond  deliberate  choice. 
More  than  this,  they  are,  to  some  minds, 
doubtless  not  without  a  very  real  kind  of 
witness-bearing  to  what  we  call  the  super- 
natural ;  not  on  the  side  of  revelation  of 
any  kind,  it  may  be,  but  rather  by  way  of 
unsolicited  and  not  always  quiet  insist- 
ence of  the  fact  of  incompleteness^  which 
demands  from  us  a  larger  theory  of  life 
than  the  material  one  can  afiEord,  — 

A  deep  below  the  deep, 
And  a  height  beyond  the  height  I 

Our  hearing  is  not  hearing, 
And  our  seeing  is  not  sight 

It  may  be,  that  could  we  but  see  aright, 
we  should  find  that  this  subtle  presence  — 
this  power,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Em- 
erson, **  which  trifles  with  time  and  space  " 
—  that  ever  and  anon  stings  our  dull  souls 
into  recognition  of  its  nearness  to  us,  is 
none  other  than  that  over  which,  with 
pauseless,  and  in  measure  irresponsible 
activity,  flows  the  current  of  our  outer 
life;  is  that,  indeed,  which,  alike  unac- 
knowledged and  unconditioned,  gives  to 
that  very  life  much  of  its  form,  its  very 
mystery  of  color,  and  its  hints  of  ideal 
signiflcance. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  the  Spectator.] 

Sir,  —  Your  very  interesting  article  on 
•*  Tennyson's  Undertones  "  confirms  me  in 
thinking  him  the  greatest  of  our  meta- 
physical poets,  —  Siiakespeare,  of  course, 
excepted.  There  is  a  passage  in  "In 
Memoriam"  you  have  not  referred  to, 
which  seems  to  me  to  substantiate  your 
remarks,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  letter 
you  have  quoted,  in  a  very  remarkable 
way;  for  it  forcibly  shows  the  poet's  con- 
sciousness of  an  inner  separate  life.  It 
is  contained  in  the  twelfth  poem,  which 
begins, — 

So,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs, 
and  proceeds, — 

Like  her  I  go :  I  cannot  stav : 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  benind : 
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and,  having  hovered  round  the  ship  which 
contains  Hallam's  remains,  the  poem 
ends,  — 

and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn 
That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 

Indeed,  Lord  Tennyson's  poetry  dwells  on 
the  internal  and  unseen,  and  so  fails  in 
dramatic  e£Eect. 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  actor,  who  was 
giving  public  readings,  why  he  did  not 
read  one  of  Tennyson's  long  poems  to  his 
audience,  and  his  answer  was,  "They 
have  no  action  in  them."  Indeed,  the 
poet's  own  reading,  in  rich  monotone, 
gives  the  truest  sense  of^  their  mystical 
power,  and  does  fullest  justice  to  their 
marvellous  beauty.  His  characters  do  not 
live  and  move  so  much  as  they  think  and 
speak.  —  I  am,  sir,  etc.,  A.  G. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  the  Spectator.] 
Sir,  —  In  connection  with  your  very 
interesting  article,  there  occurs  a  passage 
in  Tennyson's  Cambridge  prize  poem 
which  recalls  the  words  of  his  letter, 
"how  his  individuality  would  dissolve  and 
fade  away  into  boundless  being."  The 
date  of  the  poem  is  1829,  and  the  pas- 
sage :  — 

My  thoughts,  which  long  had  groveird  in  the 

slime 
Of  this  dull  world,  .  .  . 

erewhile  so  low,  now  felt 
Unutterable  buoyancy  and  strength 
Of  undefined  existence  far  and  free. 

And  as  to  the  weird  passage  from  "  Ayl- 
mer's  Field,"  quoted  in  the  article,  in 
"Enoch  Arden  '  the  poet  himself  seems 
again  to  answer  his  own  thought,  — 

I   May  soul  to  soul 
Strike  through  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? 
So — from  afar —  touch  us  at  once  ? 

It  is  where  Annie  shows  her  belief  in 
Enoch's  death :  — 

She  closed  the  book  and  slept. 
When  lo  1  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  sun ; 
"He  is  gone,"  she  thought;  "he  is  happy, 

he  is  singing 
Hosanna  in  the  highest!  " 

Is  not  this  another  illustration  of  that  ex- 
perience which  seems  to  live  on  a  border 
land  between  this  and  another  life?  — 
am,  sir,  etc., 

C.  H.  P.  M. 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

A  LITTLE  time  ago,  owing  to  a  leading 
article  in  the  •S'/^if^r^,  a  discussion  arose 
on  the. comparative  merits  of  the  English 
and  American  girl  from  a  matrimonial 
point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
nappen  to  arise  in  the  ''silly  season," 
when  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  are 
indulgent  to  the  wails  of  the  **  British 
matron,"  the  **  mistress  of  six  servants," 
and  others  of  her  class,  and,  furthermore, 
several  of  the  letters  ran  perilously  near 
the  brink  of  mere  abuse ;  for  both  these 
reasons,  probably,  the  discussion  was 
closed  somewhat  abruptly,  before  any  fair 
or  impartial  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
on  either  side.  The  fact  remains,  not- 
withstanding, that  for  some  cause  or  an- 
other, American  girls  are  much  sought 
after  as  wives  by  Englishmen,  and  as  the 
reasons  seem  to  be  involved  in  mystery, 
especially  to  the  women  themselves,  a 
brief  consideration  of  them  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  attention. 

To  Degin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  always  exists  what  may 
be  termed  a  family  jealousy  between  the 
Americans  and  ourselves.  We  are  not 
the  most  unprejudiced  people  in  the  world 
—  in  fact,  insularity  and  a  firm  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  everything  British  are 
reproaches  still  hurled  at  our  heads  even 
by  our  own  countrymen  —  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  in  no  way  behind  us  in  this  re- 
spect. But  neither  of  us  can  ever  forget 
that  we  are  the  same  race,  and  it  is  this 
consciousness  of  kinship,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  never  cease  to  exist,  that  lends 
acrimony  to  our  bickerings.  We  never 
look  upon  Americans  as  foreigners ;  if  we 
discuss  some  French  or  German  custom, 
we  shrug  our  shoulders,  declare  it  is  a 
foreign  idea  and  have  done  with  it ;  but  in 
criticising  American  customs  we  behave 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  mother 
who  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  vagaries 
of  a  married  daughter,  and  declares  that 
** nobody  thought  of  acting  thus  in  her 
young  days,"  but  who  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. We  regard  them  from  a  kindred 
and  not  a  foreign  point  of  view,  and  there- 
fore we  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  them,  just  as  the  aforesaid 
mother  would  expect  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  her  daughter,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  feel  aggrieved  if  they  do 
not  see  things  through  our,  to  them,  per- 
haps, grandmotherly  spectacles. 

The  English  and  American  girl,  how- 
ever, are  so  far  apart  in  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy that  it  is  almost    impossible   for 
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to  judge  iIk  olbcr  witb  soy  show 
of  fairness.  The  former  can  see  nothing 
but  **  fastness,"  freedom,  license,  and  vot 
garity  in  her  American  sister ;  the  latter 
nothing  but  dulness,  silliness,  and  qual- 
ities of  the  "tame  cat"  order  in  the 
English  girL  Both  are  equally  at  fault 
in  their  judgment;  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  either  will  take  the  trouble  to  trace 
the  difference  back  to  its  source  and 
examine  it  from  that  standpoint;  they 
prefer  to  argue  merely  from  the  effects 
they  see  presented  to  them  without  coa- 
sidering  the  cause,  and  they  forget  some- 
times that  even  these  effects  upon  which 
they  base  their  arguments  are  drawn  from 
an  experience  far  too  limited  to  be  val- 
uable in  formulating  a  general  law.  In 
tracing  back  to  its  source  the  difference 
between  the  two,  it  appears  almost  un- 
questionably to  exist  not  in  essence  or 
constitution  but  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
result  of  early  training. 

The  ordinary  English  girl  is  not  allowed 
very  much  liberty  even  in  her  childhood; 
to  be  characterized  as  a  ** tomboy"  is 
more  or  less  of  a  reproach  to  her,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  she  is  probably  relegated 
to  the  care  of  a  somewhat  staid  governess, 
who  constantlv  impresses  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  decorum,  and  holds  up  her 
hands  in  horror  if  Mary  tears  her  frock  ia 
climbing  trees  with  her  small  brothers,  or 
if  Ethel,  in  the  same  evil  company,  covers 
herself  with  mud  on  a  surreptitious  fishing 
expedition.    If  the  governess  system  is 
not  available,  the  child  is  sent  to  school, 
where  she  never  sees  anything  of  the 
male  animal,  except  perchance  in  the  per- 
son of  some  elderly  professor,  whom,  no 
doubt,  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of 
original  sin,  she  generally  delights  to  tease. 
At  any  rate,  whether  the  governess  or  the 
school  is  preferred,  she  is  never  left  to 
herself,  but  is  always  surrounded  by  safe- 
guards, and  tied  to  feminine  apron-strings. 
Soon,  too  soon  alas  I  arrives  the  eventful 
time  when  she  **  comes  out  "and  makes 
her  entry  into  society,  and  here  again  the 
same  system  of  constant  supervision  is 
observed.    She  is  entirely  dominated  by 
the  doctrine  of  **ask  mamma."     It  is 
'*  mamma  "  who,  if  she  be  calculating,  in- 
culcates the  idea  that  the  principle  of  nat- 
ural selection  and  freedom  of  choice  is 
curtailed  and  does  not  extend  to*' detri- 
mentals;" it  is  ** mamma"  who  accepts 
and  refuses  invitations ;  "  mamma  "  who 
plays  chaperon  at  every  ball ;  "  mamma  " 
who,  even  if  she  be  unworldly  and  uncal- 
culating,  tries  her  best  to  ward  off  the 
fascinating  but  impecunious  Lothario,  and 
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afEords  opportunities  to  the  suitor  with  a 
large  rent-roll.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
a  highly  colored  sketch  of  the  first  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  an  ordinary  English 
girl's  life. 

In  America  the  system  is  different. 
Governesses  are  almost  unknown,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  southern  States,  where 
they  are  still  to  be  found  occasionally, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  negro  and 
the  scarcity  of  good  private  schools.  In 
the  northern  States,  colleges  and  semina- 
ries corresponding  to  our  private  schools 
do  exist,  but  their  terms  are  excessively 
high  and  beyond  the  means  of  any  but  the 
wealthy  classes.  For  the  averaee  girl  the 
most  prevalent  means  of  education  is  the 
"public"  school,  which  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  a  combination  of  our  *'  national " 
and  **  high  '*  schools,  and  in  many  cases, 
not  by  any  means  only  among  the  dour- 
geoisie^  but  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
also,  for  some  considerable  time  the 
American  ^irl  and  boy  attend  the  same 
classes  indiscriminately.  Another  note- 
worthy ()oint  of  di£Eerence  between  the 
Amencan  and  the  English  school  systems 
of  female  education  is  that  the  former  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  thorough  and  complete ;  it 
tends  to  develop  the  thinking  capacities 
more  highly,  and  to  individualize  rather 
than  to  turn  out  so  many  replicas  of  a 
certain  model.  When  her  education  is 
considered  complete,  the  American  girl 
'*  comes  out,"  very  often  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  English  girl,  but  instead  of  being 
constantly  watched  and  treated  en  petite 
filUy  the  most  entire  confidence  is  placed 
in  her.  She  is  trusted  to  receive  a  man 
who  happens  to  call  in  the  absence  of  her 
father  and  mother ;  she  is  allowed  to  per- 
mit him  to  call  if  he  meets  her  at  a  dance, 
and  asks  her  permission,  in  which  case 
he  virtually  calls  upon  her;  she  is  trusted 
to  go  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  with  him  un- 
chaperoned,  though  there  is  a  growing 
disinclination  among  many  American 
** mammas"  to  countenance  this  latter 
form  of  amusement.  But  the  understand- 
ing which  precedes  and  underlies  this 
freedom  is  always  that  the  girl  is  expected 
to  behave  herself  as  decorously  as  if  she 
were  hedged  round  with  chaperons. 

Taking,  then,  these  two  brief  sketches 
as  expressing  in  outline  the  difference  of 
education  in  England  and  America,  the 
question  arises.  What  are  the  results  con- 
secjuent  upon  this  di£Eerence  of  training 
which  seem  to  depreciate  the  one  class, 
and  raise  the  other  in  the  estimation  of 
many  Englishmen  of  the  present  day? 
The  English  girl,  as  a  natural  result  of 
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her  education,  is  utterly  devoid  of  inde- 
pendence and  initiative,  in  fact,  initiative 
in  a  ^irl  is  regarded  with  considerable 
suspicion,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  hard 
names,  such  as  wilfulness  and  self-asser- 
tion. She  is  romantic  and  simple,  but 
indiscriminating ;  romantic  and  simple  in 
that  she  dreams  of  a  Prince  Charming, 
indiscriminating  in  that  almost  any  man 
with  moderate  attractions  can  by  perse- 
verance and  opportunity  persuade  her 
that  he  is  that  visionary  hero.  She  lacks 
independence  and  individuality  because 
her  actions  and  even  her  inclinations,  or 
at  any  rate  the  indulgence  of  them,  are 
to  a  great  extent  subject  to  the  control 
of  another.  Habit  is  the  most  powerful 
schoolmaster  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  tliat,  if  the  thinking 
faculties  of  the  cleverest  and  most  origi- 
nal girl  are  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 
they  will  in  time  entirely  disappear,  or  fail 
to  take  any  interest  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
questions  of  the  day.  And  vet  her  mind, 
so  we  are  often  told,  is  ot  no  different 
calibre  from  that  of  a  man ;  the  difference 
lies  in  the  training  of  it.  Occasionally 
she  rebels  against  the  control  exercised 
over  her,  and  pleases  herself,  but  it  is  at 
the  cost  of  much  discomfort  and  unhap- 
piness,  for  she  is  constantly  reminded  of 
her  undutifulness,  and  if,  as  is  more  than 
likely  owing  to  her  inexperience,  her 
choice  proves  disastrous,  she  is  consoled 
upon  the  **  I  told  you  so  "  principle,  and 
affords  a  convenient  moral  upon  which  to 
han^  a  tale  to  all  the  mothers  of  her  ac- 
quaintance whose  own  daughters  show 
any  inclination  to  kick  over  the  traces. 
As  a  rule,  however,  she  is  too  well  trained 
to  rebel;  having  been  educated  to  sub- 
servience for  some  twentv  years,  her  will 
is  a  plant  of  sickly  growth.  After  a  time, 
if  she  is  "  nice  "  (that  all-expressive  word), 
and  if  the  course  of  true  love  is  approved 
of  by  mamma,  she  transfers  this  subordi- 
nation of  will  in  a  great  degree  to  her 
husband,  not  entirely  because  tradition 
and  custom  permit  her  more  freedom  as 
a  married  woman,  but  in  a  degree  greater 
or  less  according  to  her  faith  in  her  hus- 
band's capacity.  Even  as  a  wife,  however, 
she  retains  that  terror  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
which  has  been  inculcated  in  her  from 
her  childhood,  and  does  many  things  that 
she  sets  no  store  by,  simply  because  the 
society  in  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  move  requires  them. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  American  girl,  and  note  how^  her  de- 
velopment proceeds  from  the  time  she 
makes  her  ddbut  into  society.    To  begin 
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with,  "  mamma  *'  is  a  quaniiU  nigUgeabUy 
that  is,  from  a  society  point  of  view,  for 
naturally  to  the  girl  herself,  who  is  fond 
of  her  mother,  a  mere  expression  of  a 
wish  is  sufficient.  But  as  a  chaperon,  as 
a  protectress,  as  a  pioneer,  her  duties  are 
practically  niL  The  "  young  people  "  are 
allowed  and  trusted  to  amuse  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  and  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  girl 
to  come  to  any  harm  under  this  system 
proves  either  that  the  system  is  good  or 
else  that  the  ordinary  American  is  a  man 
of  higher  principle  than  the  Englishman, 
an  admission  we  should  most  of  us  proba- 
bly be  loth  to  make,  though  Englishwomen 
will  sometimes  agree  to  it,  when  hard 
pressed,  in  arguing  that  such  a  recon- 
stitution  of  society  would  be  impossible 
in  England.  However  this  may  be,  in 
America  the  voung  people  amuse  them- 
selves after  their  own  fashion  by  them- 
selves ;  they  walk  together,  ride  together, 
boat  together,  skate  together,  and  the 
man  is  on  his  honor  to  behave  towards  the 
girl  as  he  would  himself  expect  another 
roan  to  behave  towards  his  own  sister. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  he  is  not  behaving  as  he  ought, 
he  is  utterly  ruined  socially;  he  is  cut  by 
his  friends  both  male  and  female,  and 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  assails  him 
that  from  that  time  forward  he  leads  the 
life  of  a  dog,  for  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
repair  any  social  Idche  in  England  than  in 
America.  In  England  we  recognize  the 
merits  of  the  system  in  many  ways,  but 
for  some  traditional  reason  we  are  loth  to 
extend  it  to  social  matters.  We  release 
a  man  on  parole,  and  expect  him  not  to 
break  his  word ;  we  put  a  schoolboy  on 
his  honor,  and  we  know  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
will  feel  more  bound  thereby  than  by  any 
threats  of  punishment,  but  we  are  afraid 
of  extending  the  same  confidence  to  older 
boys  and  girls,  vtho^  pari  passu,  ought  to 
be  more  trustworthy  instead  of  less.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  freedom  of 
intercourse  an  American  girl  becomes 
more  discriminating.  She  sees  a  great 
number  of  men  in  situations  which  bring 
out  their  character,  and  is  far  more  able 
to  judge  them  than  if  she  met  them  now 
and  again  for  a  few  hours  when  they  were 
on  their  best  behavior,  and  so  she  is  less 
likely  to  be  misled  when  the  time  comes 
for  her  to  make  her  choice.  She  also 
gains  more  insight  into  a  man's  nature 
and  understands  it  better,  and  therefore 
the  Prince  Charming  of  her  dreams  is  a 
much  more  human  and  practical  individ- 
ual, and  she  is  rarely  so  bitterly  disap- 


pointed in  the  reality  as  an  English  girl 
whose  ideal  is  a  modern  reincarnation  of 
King  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot  combined. 
One  other  point  worthy  of  remark  in  in- 
stituting a  comparison  remains,  viz.,  that, 
as  the  American  girl  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  law 
unto  herself  she  has  for  that  reason  far 
less  terror  of  Mrs.  Grundy  than  the 
English  girl,  and  adapts  herself  more 
easilv  to  any  alteration  in  circumstances 
that  her  marriage  may  entail.  It  is  often 
urged,  and  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  average  Englishman  likes  a  cer- 
tain timidity  and  hesitation  in  a  girl,  and 
therefore  that  his  preference  for  an  Amer- 
ican is  inexplicable.  But  if,  instead  of 
being  content  with  the  bare  fact,  we  go 
back  a  step  farther  and  ask  ourselves  why 
he  likes  this  modicum  of  hesitation  and 
reserve,  the  mystery  explains  itself  at 
once.  He  likes  this  timidity  and  hesita- 
tion and  reserve  in  a  ^irl  merely  because, 
in  an  English  girl,  it  is  indicative  of  a 
certain  temperament,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  certain  bringing  up  ;  it  is  a  criterion  of 
her  modesty  and  refinement.  But  if  in 
an  American  girl  he  finds  equal  modesty 
and  refinement  without  this  timidity  and 
hesitation,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he 
may  prefer  her,  for  he  is  not  in  love  with 
these  qualities  for  their  own  sakes.  The 
same  explanation  holds  good  with  regard 
to  what  is  apparently  a  similar  mystery, 
especially  to  the  fair  sex,  that  he  admires 
in  an  American  girl  what  he  would  char- 
acterize as  fast  and  vulgar  in  his  own  sis- 
ters. If,  in  the  present  state  of  English 
society,  his  sisters  were  to  assume  the 
freedom  of  an  American  girl,  their  con- 
duct would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
fast,  though  if  thev  were  nice  girls,  and  if 
they  could  do  it  a  F Antiricaine,  it  would 
probably  do  them  no  harm.  But  at  pres- 
ent they  would  be  unable  to  do  it  in  the 
same  way ;  the  very  knowledge  that  they 
were  doing  something  unusual  would  roo 
their  motives  of  that  innocence  which  is 
the  safeguard  of  the  American.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  most  of  our  social  ideas  of  mod- 
esty, refinement,  delicacy*  "  fastness,"  and 
so  forth,  are  merely  relative.  If  fifty  of 
our  leaders  of  society  were  to  band  them- 
selves together  and  vote  that  this  system 
of  perpetual  chaperonage  was  ridiculous, 
and  that  they  would  countenance  it  no 
longer;  or,  again,  if  they  were  to  decree 
(and  act  on  their  decree)  that  it  was  mod- 
est for  a  girl  to  go  to  a  ball  in  a  gown 
no  longer  than  many  fancy-dress  costumes 
one  sees,  or  immoclest  for  her  to  wear  a 
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low-necked  dress,  in  five  years  our  ideas 
on  these  subjects  would  be  revolutionized 
and  undergo  a  change  which  would  per- 
vade all  grades  of  society.  In  such  mat- 
ters it  is  custom  which  dictates  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  modest  or  immodest,  and 
a  curious  proof  of  this  is  afiEorded  by  the 
Americans  themselves,  who,  with  all  their 
much  criticised  freedom  of  manners,  are 
very  much  more  inclined  to  question  the 
propriety  of  a  young  .girl  appearing  in  a 
low  dress  than  we  are,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  actually  discountenance  it  except  in 
their  great  centres,  such  as  New  York, 
which  are  more  cosmopolitan  than  dis- 
tinctively American. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl's  character  which  may  or  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  her  educa- 
tion, but  which  is  calculated  strongly  to 
attract  an  educated  and  clever  man,  and 
that  is  her  passion  for  self-improvement. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
American  women  are  always  educating 
themselves.  They  combine,  according  to 
age  and  condition,  as  married  or  single,  to 
form  innumerable  clubs  and  societies, 
which  are  not  the  dilettante  societies  of 
English  women,  wherein  every  member 
pledges  herself  to  get  up  at  eight  o'clock 
each  morning,  or  devote  half  an  hour 
every  day  to  the  study  of  a  "  stifif "  book, 
and  honors  the  rule  more  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance;  but  they  are  real, 
honest  attempts  at  self-culture  and  mutual 
improvement,  inaugurated  from  no  sense 
of  duty,  but  from  a  bond  fide  love  of  learn- 
ing. The  results  are  very  apparent  in 
most  of  the  American  women  who  visit 
the  Continent,  though,  it  may  be  remarked, 
en  passant y  that  until  we  have  been  in 
America  ourselves  or  know  Americans 
well,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  representative 
American  and  the  comparatively  illiterate 
"Westerner"  who  has  "made  his  pile." 
They  know  beforehand,  even  before  they 
leave  home,  in  which  street  they  will  find 
a  certain  gallery,  and  they  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  locality  of  the  street; 
they  know  in  which  portion  of  the  Louvre 
or  the  Vatican  a  certain  picture  or  statue 
is  placed,  and  they  are  "up "in  the  dif- 
ferences and  peculiarities  of  the  various 
schools  of  art.  It  is  the  possession  of  this 
previous  knowledge,  enabling  them  to  see 
any  place  without  waste  of  time,  which  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  brought  down  on  their 
heads  the  ridicule  of  English  people  who 
hardly  know,  when  they  visit  a  Continen- 
tal city,  what  they  ar^  going  to  see.  On 
the  Continent,  too,  their  method  of  spend- 


ing their  time  is  different  from  that  of 
their  English  sisters.  If  they  settle  down 
for  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Berlin, 
they  at  once  seek  for  masters,  and  apply 
themselves  seriously  for  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  to  the  study  of  French,  Italian,  or 
German,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  early  risers,  and  very  probably 
before  the  English  woman  is  out  of  her 
bed  in  the  morning,  they  have  had  their 
lesson,  and  are  readv  to  sally  forth  and  see 
the  sights  of  the  place.  But  this  desire 
for  self-improvement  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  study  of  history,  geographv, 
and  languages  ;  it  is  far  more  catholic  fa 
its  aims  and  embraces  many  branches  of 
art,  literature,  and  science  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  confined  princi- 
pally^ to  the  other  se^.  The  American 
girl  is  in  reality  a  "  blue-stocking,"  without 
showing  it;  she  has  learnt  the  secret  of 
drawing  upon  her  knowledge  without  ob- 
truding it.  With  us,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  a  girl  to  be  really  well 
informed  without  developing  a  contempt 
for  her  sisterhood,  and  making  herself  ob- 
jectionable to  her  neighbors.  She  is  voted 
**  queer  "  and  **  crotchety  "  (which  is  the 
best  way  of  making;  her  so),  and  conse- 
quently she  generally  grows  hard  and  un* 
womanly,  snaps  her  fingers  at  society,  and 
repays  scorn  with  scorn.  Not  a  little 
amusing  is  the,  to  English  people,  curious 
reversal  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  op- 
posite sex,  which  exists  in  America.  In. 
England  one  is  tired  of  hearing  the  mas- 
culine complaint  that  a  fair  partner  at  a 
ball,  or  neighbor  at  dinner,  is  "absolutely 
commonplace,"  has  nothing  in  her  beyond 
yes 'and  no,  and  so  forth,  and  one  is  in- 
clined very  often  to  lay  the  blame  on  an 
assumption  of  superiority  or  a  want  of 
sympathy  in  the  man,  but  in  American 
society  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  to 
hear  the  same  complaint  from  the  other 
side.  The  girl,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  as  opposed  to  the  mere  "busi- 
ness "  faculties,  occasionally  finds  herself 
out  of  touch  with  a  man  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  a  clever  man  in  England 
finds  himself  hors  de  rapport  with  the 
average  girl  he  meets. 

The  reproach  aimed  by  Americans  at 
the  English  girl,  viz.,  that  she  is  of  the 
"  tame  cat "  order,  and  that  her  husband 
will  trust  her  with  his  bills  or  the  darning 
of  his  socks,  but  not  with  his  ideas,  is  as 
great  a  misconception,  in  many  respects, 
as  the  English  estimate  of  American 
women ;  but,  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  it  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  We 
need  only  look  at  the  life  of  the  ordinary- 
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Englishman  to  discover  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  exaggerated  inference  is 
based.  He  always  retains  a  tenderness 
for  his  club,  where  he  can  ventilate 
among  his  fellow-men  his  ideas  political, 
moral,  and  social,  to  which,  it  is  quite 
true,  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  treat  his  wife. 
If  he  has  a  male  friend  he  can  pass  hours 
upon  hours  in  his  company  without  being 
bored,  which,  unfortunately,  does  not 
always  happen  in  the  case  of  his  wife,  and 
the  very  fact  that  women  are  the  first  to 
declare  that  no  wife  wants  her  husband 
always  with  her,  is  a  proof,  more  or  less, 
of  a  certain  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment and  thought.  Probably  it  is  on  these 
and  kindred  grounds  that  the  American 
forms  her  opinion  of  the  average  English 
girl,  and,  until  she  gains  more  experience 
of  English  habits,  imagines  herseli  strictly 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  fair  and 
impartial  opinion  of  the  American  girl, 
one  must  apply  rather  to  an  Englishman 
than  an  Englishwoman,  for  he  is  more  on 
a  level  with  her  in  thought,  and  more  in 
touch  with  her  in  idea.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  unprejudiced,  educated  English- 
man is  a  eeneral  favorite  with  American 
women.  If  he  has  a  particle  of  discern- 
ment, he  very  soon  discovers  that  Ameri- 
can freedom  is  bv  no  means  a  synonym 
for  license,  and  when  he  has  fully  assimi- 
lated  that  idea  he  finds  his  relations  with 
the  "nice"  American  girl  most  charming 
and  cordial  and  fascinating.  But  in  the 
matter  of  propriety  of  behavior  he  discov- 
ers she  is  inexorable,  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  permitted  more  license  of 
speech  or  action,  he  in  reality  enjoys  less. 
This,  of  course,  is  comprehensible,  for,  if 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  girls 
and  young  men  is  to  be  kept  up,  there  are 
many  things,  perfectly  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  cannot  be  said  or  done,  be- 
cause the  motives  might  possibly  be 
Questionable.  Upon  a  consideration  of 
tne  good  influence  this  system  might  be 
expected  to  have  on  men,  it  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  inquiry  to  enter,  but 
that  it  does  tend  to  make  them  more  re- 
fined, more  considerate,  and  more  polite, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  It  is  equally 
outside  the  question  to  consider  the  many 
points  in  wfiich  the  English  girl  may  be 
judged  to  excel  the  American,  though 
there  is  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
result  of  her  education,  and  therefore 
claims  notice,  viz.,  her  domesticity.  Here- 
in, to  an  English  mind,  she  undoubtedly 
excels  the  American ;  indeed,  she  never 
shows  to  greater  advantage  than  in  her 
own  house,  surrounded  by  her  children. 


and  in  that  charmine  aspect  she  has  no 
equal  in  the  world.  In  this  respect  Amer- 
ican life  is  totally  different  from  ours.  A 
dislike  for  the  worries  and  increased  ex- 
pense of  housekeeping,  and  the  conse- 
quent living  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
makes  even  their  domestic  life  more  pub- 
lic than  ours,  and  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  among  American  women  the  feeling 
of  maternity  is  less  strong  than  with  us. 
It  is  not  that  they  do  not  love  their  children 
as  dearly  if  they  have  them,  but  there  is  a 
tendency,  a  growing  tendency,  among 
young  married  women  to  look  upon  chil- 
dren as  a  nuisance  and  a  tie,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  count  themselves  lucky  if 
they  are  childless.  Americans  will  prob- 
ably deny  this,  but  it  is  true  notwithstand- 
ing, and  has  formed  the  subject  of  not  a 
few  discussions,  lectures,  and  grave  warn- 
ings from  their  serious  thinkers. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  antici- 
pate misconstruction,  and  to  lay  an  apolo- 
fetic  stress  upon  the  aims  of  this  paper, 
t  pretends  solely  to  examine  the  reasons 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  American  girl 
in  England,  and  though  one-sided,  it  en- 
deavors to  be  impartial.  It  is  not  cod- 
cerned  with  a  comparison  between  the 
English  and  American  g^rl,  in  which  all 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  either  are  put 
side  by  side,  and  a  deduction  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  compar- 
ison has  been  instituted,  but  only  on  the 
points  in  which  the  latter  may  be  supposed 
to  excel  the  former,  because  it  is  presum* 
ably  those  which  account  for  her  suprem- 
acy. Doubtless  as  large  a  catalogue  might 
also  be  compiled  to  support  the  opposite 
view,  but  with  this  the  present  inquiry 
does  not  deal.  It  admits  the  charm  ot  the 
American  girl  for  many  Englishmen  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  competent  judges 
of  what  is  delicate,  modest,  and  refined  in 
a  woman ;  it  attempts  to  give  a  reason  for 
that  charm,  and  to  show  that  the  greater 
liberty  of  American  manners  is  not  incom- 
patible with  those  qualities  which  every 
man,  in  making  his  choice,  desires,  and 
believes  he  is  obtaining,  in  a  wife. 

J.  Acton  Lomax. 


From  Pablic  Optnioa. 
GORDON'S  LAST  HOUR. 

Under  date  January  3,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Central  News  sends  from  Sua- 
kin  the  following  narrative  of  the  Greek 
who,  as  already  reported  by  telegraph,  had 
arrived  there  a  couple  of  days  previously 
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with  news  f^om  Khartoum,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  despatch  from  General 
Grenfell  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  corre- 
spondent says  the  narrative  has  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  which  will 
account  for  its  Oriental  quaintness :  — 

*^  My  name  is  Demetrio  Georgio.  I  am 
a  Greek,  but  was  born  at  Berber.  I  got 
to  Kassala  in  Mahdi*s  costume.  I  was  at 
Khartoum  about  two  months  ago.  1  was 
at  Khartoum  when  Hicks  Pasha  was  there. 
I  was  at  Khartoum  the  night  it  was  taken, 
the  Nile  had  gone  back  so  that  part,  of 
Khartoum  was  open.  The  gaps,  and  all 
round  about,  were  held  by  a  large  force 
under  Faragh  Pasha.  That  night  he 
moved  the  troops  from  the  gaps,  saying 
the  soldiers  were  wanted  on  the  other 
side.  Gordon  had  perfect  confidence  in 
him.  He  (Faragh)  especially  got  the 
blacks  out  of  the  way.  The  attack  took 
place  at  two  points.  At  the  largest  gap 
there  was  no  resistance.*'  *'  Do  you  think 
the  officers  and  men  were  in  the  conspir- 
acy?" the  correspondent  asked.  "How 
can  I  say;  there  is  no  doubt  about  Fa- 
ragh having  betrayed  the  town."  "Do 
you  believe,"  I  inquired,  "that,  had  the 
British  arrived  three  days  before,  the  place 
would  have  fallen?"  "If,"  the  man  re- 
plied with  emphasis,  "the  British,  or  even 
a  few  of  them,  had  arrived  one  hour  before 
the  attack,  the  place  would  not  have  been 
taken,  and  the  troops  would  have  fought 
to  the  last.  Faragh  had  sent  word  to  the 
Mahdi,  *  Unless  you  attack  to  ni^ht,  all  is 
lost«'  In  that  night  all  was  blood  and 
flames ;  the  city  had  passed  over  from  the 
command  of  Gordon  to  that  of  the  Mahdi ; 
it  was  a  dire,  a  dreadful  night;  I  shall 
remember  it  to  my  dying  day.  The  air 
echoed  with  horrible  shrieks,  yells,  lamen- 
tations, and  wailing,  and  smelt  of  blood.  I 
had  three  friends,  Greeks.  I  hastened  to 
rescue  them.  I  had  two  Mahdi's  uniforms 
given  me  by  an  Arab  friend.  One  of  these 
1  gave  to  one  friend,  putting  on  the  other 
myself.  It  was  waxing  on  to  daybreak. 
1  took  my  friends  to  mv  house.  Some 
Arabs  rushed  in  and  told  me  I  ousht  to 
go  to  Government  House  at  once.  I  said, 
•  Why  ?  *  •  Because,'  they  replied,  *  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  Mahdi  have  gone  there 
to  kill  Gordon  Pasha.'  The  Seraglio 
they  called  it.  When  they  saw  that  my 
third  friend  had  no  Mahdi's  garment  they 
said  to  him,  *  Why  hast  thou  not  the  gar- 
ment of  our  lord,  the  Mahdi  ? '  He  was 
speechless  through  fear.  Then  one  of  the 
Mahdi's  men,  who  proved  to  be  a  superior. 


ordered  the  rest  to  *  slay  him,'  and  they 
fell  upon  him  and  slew  him.    We  were 
then  taken  into  the  courtyard.    I  saw  Gor- 
don Pasha  smoking  a  cigarette  on  the 
balcony  facing  the  river."    "  At  what  part 
did  vou  enter  the  palace  ?  "  I  asked.    "  At 
the  back.    We  went  into  the  yard  where 
the    sycamore  •  tree    is.      The  gate    was 
smashed  in.    With  Gordon  was  standing 
Georgio  Demetrio  (the  principal  medical 
officer  of  the  Soudan  and  provinces),  and 
Nicola  Lemendita,  the  Greek  consul.  Five 
hundred  dervishes,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Mahdi  with  especial  orders  to  take 
Gordon  alive,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.     I    went  up  the  stairs,  being 
sent  by  the  men  below,  who  were  vocif- 
erating, •  Gordon  Pasha !  Gordon  Pasha  1 ' 
Gordon  coolly  left  the  balcony.  •  Fly,'  said 
the  other  two,  *  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Go  in  at  the  little  door  and  take  the  boat.' 
•  Shall  I  fly  and  leave  my  post,'  Gordon 
replied  inclignantly ;  'that  would  indeed 
be  a  disgrace.     I  shall  not  fly.'    He  then 
went  into  his  inner  room,  and  donned  his 
full  uniform  and  sword.    Then  came  he 
forth  grandly,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.    On    his  visage    was  a  look  of 
scorn.    *'  Whom  seek  ye  ? '  he  asked,  gaz- 
ing on  the  sea  of  fierce,  angry  faces  of  the 
dervishes  he  saw  below  and  hearing  the 
clamor  of  their  angry  voices.    '  Gordon 
Pasha,'  they  cried  aloud.    *  You  want  him, 
do  you  ? '  he  replied ;  •  I  am  he  ;  come  up 
hither.'    Again  Georgio  Demetrio  and  the 
Greek  consul   urged  him  to  fly,  but  he 
spurned    their   advice,    crying,  *  Shame  1 
Would  you  have   me  abandon  my  post 
ignominiously  ? '  He  could  easily  have  es- 
caped at  the  rear.    I  have  said  before 
that  the  dervishes  were  ordered  not  to  kill 
Gordon,  but  to  stay  in  the  courtyard  —  in 
fact  they  had  been  ordered  to  kill  no  one 
in  the  Seraglio.    There  were  five  hundred 
of  them.    They  hoisted  their  flag  over 
the  gate.    So  it  came  to  pass  that  these 
dervishes  still  remained  below,  while  Gor- 
don stood  in  a  bold  attitude  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  staircase.    Then  came  up  some 
of    the    Mahdi's   generals  —  one     Nasr, 
brother  of  Abou  Girgeh,  another  nephew 
of  Abd-el-Rahman-£l-Nedjmi-Jumi.    The 
dervishes  allowed  them  to   pass,  seeing 
they  were  men  in  authority.    They  as- 
cended the  stairs,  and  asked  for  the  pasha. 
Gordon  met  them,  sayine,  *  I  am  Gordon 
Pasha.'    He  then  handed  them  his  sword 
in   military  fashion,  intimating   that  he 
knew  they  had  taken  the  place,  and  that 
consequently  he  surrendered,  according 
to  the  usages  of  war.    But  Nasr  snatched 
hold  of  his  sword,  at  the  same  time  in  a 
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brutal  and  most  cowardly  manner  he 
struck  Gordon  an  unexpected  blow.  The 
pasha  would  of  course  have  foueht  desper- 
ately to  the  last  had  he  not  thought  he 
would  have  been  treated  in  an  honorable 
manner.  He  fell  and  rolled  down  the 
stairs,  and  as  he  rolled  another  general 
speared  him  in  the  left  side  —  it  was  a 
grievous  wound.  Thus  died  Gordon.  I 
was  there  a  spectator  to  the  ghastlv  deed. 
I  got  out  of  the  way  as  he  rolled  clown  to 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Now,  when  Hadj 
el  Zobeir,  the  Mahdi  s  treasurer,  saw  these 
things  and  what  had  befallen  Gordon,  he 
was  sorely  vexed,  and  drawing  nigh,  cried 
aloud,  '  Wallah  !  have  they  killed  thee 
then?  May  Allah  require  thy  blood  of 
their  hands  1  May  thy  blood  be  on  their 
heads  !  May  Allah  punish  them  ! '  Some 
sav  Gordon  was  cut  up  in  little  pieces,  but 
others  relate  that  they  embalmed  his  body 
and  took  it  to  the  Mahdi.  There  were 
bodies  cut  up,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
these  were  the  bodies  of  the  consul  and 
doctor,  not  Gordon*s.  The  blacks  fought 
bravely,  but  when  they  saw  all  was  over 
surrendered  and  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Arabs  took  one  day  massacring  the 
Egyptian  soldiers,  but  they  spared  the 
regiments  that  let  them  in.*'  This,  the 
correspondent  points  out,  will  account  for 
the  number  of  men  of  one  particular  reg- 
iment with  officers  that  reached  Cairo  in 
driblets,  some  of  whom,  with  their  colonel, 
were  tried  by  court-martial  and  acquitted 
last  year.  The  inquiry  arose  because  Mr. 
Valliant,  a  French  gentleman,  head  of  the 
Soudan  pay  department,  said,  in  receiv* 
ing  an  order  to  pay  them  (they  had  the 
courage  at  last  to  ask  for  pay),  **  I  pay  the 
murderers  of  Gordon  ?  Never  I  You  " 
(meaning  the  higher  authorities  who  had 
signed  the  paper)  **  may  if  you  like,  but  I 
never."  **  The  Arabs  were  three  days 
killing  the  Shagiehs  and  Arabs  who  had 


been  true  and  assisted  the  pasha.    Fa* 
ragh  pasha  was  taken  before  the  Mahdi' 
who  addressed  him  thus :  *  You  were  a 
slave.    The  Egyptian  government   made 
you  a  great  man  and  a  pasha.     You  have 
deceived   them.     If  you    have   deceived 
them,  and    a    mighty  power   comes  up 
against  me,  me  also  will  you  betray.    Cut 
off  his  head  ! ' "    This,  the  correspondcDt 
again  interposes,  coincides  pretty  nearly 
with  what  Moussa,  Gordon's  admiral,  said 
at   Korti.     In  fact,   most  of  the  present 
story  agrees  with  it,  though   the  speech 
was  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Be- 
ronhie.    **  You    have   taken  the  salt   of 
the  Egyptian  government,  and  you  could 
not  be  true  even  to  them."    The  speech 
was  looked  upon  as  imaginary,  but  here 
is   a  man  who  pretty  nearly  confirms  it, 
the  only  difference  being    the  speaker. 
**  There  were  many  white  women  at  Khar- 
toum.   A  Greek  pretended  to  have  mar- 
ried two  of  the  nuns,  or  sisters ;  but  he 
did  not.    He  protects  them,  being  a  Mus- 
sulman.    Khartoum   is    now    a   heap  of 
ruins,  for  they  pulled  all   the   houses  to 
pieces  searching  for  money.     They  found 
plenty  of  money.    Omdurman  is  a  large 
place  now.     In    Khartoum  the  Catholic 
church  is  the  only  house  used.     It  is  the 
magazine.     Lupton  Bey  acted  as  orderly 
to  the  Mahdi,  always  standing  outside  bis 
residence.     I  think  the  Mahdi  has  ooly 
five  thousand  men  he  can  rely  on,  Bagaras, 
Tarlines,  and    Dongolese,   out  they  are 
well  armed.    There  are  five  thousand  mea 
at  least  who  would  turn  on  him,  but  they 
are  unarmed  and  dare   not;   but  if  any 
power  occupied  Dongola  or  Berber  they 
would  rise,  for  the  dervishes  are  detested. 
The  taxes  and  tribute  the  country  have  to 
pay  are  heavier  far  than  they  had  to  pay 
to  the   Turks.    The   Mahdi  s   army  was 
much  larger,  but  many  have  deserted  and 
gone  back  to  Kordofan." 


The  British  vice-consul  at  Candia,  in  Va- 
lencia, in  a  recent  report  on  the  agriculture  of 
his  district,  refers  to  the  insect  pests  of  that 
province.  He  says  that  almost  all  men  and 
boys  there  are  fond  of  shooting,  and  they 
nithlesslv  slaughter  the  small  insectivorous 
birds.  The  result  is,  of  course,  disastrous  to 
the  farmers.  The  apple-trees  in  the  district 
have  been  almost  all  destroyed  by  a  worm 
called  locally  banarriquer^  which  eats  its  way 
into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  then  spins  a 
thick  cobweb  over  the  branches.  The  eggs, 
which  number  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  each 
nest,  are  easily  found;  but  this  is  rarely,  if 


ever,  done.  Strange  to  say,  the  worm  confines 
its  attention  to  apple-trees;  other  fruit-trees 
flourish  there.  At  Lucerne,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, two  species  of  insect  pests  are  found, 
both  caterpillars— ^r«r^  ver£U  and  eusarp 
negro.  The  latter  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  as 
it  burrows  under  the  roots  of  plants,  but  the 
former  is  easily  swept  o£E  the  leaves  by  a  net. 
The  pea  crop  is  attacked  b>r  the  cadell,  a  worm, 
and  the  blanqueta^  an  aphis.  To  complete  a 
list  of  the  ills  from  which  agriculture  suffers 
in  that  region,  mildew  has  this  year  attached 
the  vine. 
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THE  VILLAGE  GARDEN. 
TO  E.  M.  S. 


IIL 


Here,  where  your  garden  fenced  about  and 
still  is, 
Here,  where  the  unmoved  summer  air  is 
sweet 
With  mixed  delight  of  lavender  and  lilies, 
Dreaming  I  linger  in  the  noontide  heat 

Of  many  summers  are  the  trees  recorders, 
The  turf  a  carpet  many  summers  wove ; 

Old-fashioned  blossoms  cluster  in  the  borders, 
Love-in-a-mist  and  crimson-hearted  dove. 

All  breathes  of  peace  and  sunshine  in  the 
present. 
All  tells  of  bygone  peace  and  byeone  sun, 
Of  fruitful  years  accomplished,  budding,  cres- 
cent, 
Of  gentle  seasons  passing  one  by  one. 

Fain  would  I  bide,  but  ever  in  the  distance 
A  ceaseless  voice  is  sounding  clear  and  low ; 

The  city  calls  me  with  her  old  persistence, 
The  city  calls  me —  I  arise  and  go. 

Of  gentler  souls  this  fragrant  peace  is  guer- 
don; 
For  me,  the  roar  and  hurry  of  the  town, 
Wherein  more  lightly  seems  to  press  the  bur- 
den 
Of  individual  life  that  weighs  me  down. 

I  leave  your  garden  to  the  happier  comers 
For  whom  its  silent  sweets  are  anodyne. 

Shall  I  return?    Who  knows,  in  other  sum- 
mers 
The  peace  my  spirit  longs  for  may  be  mine  ? 
Specutor.  Amy  Levy. 


WARFARE. 


My  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  and  its  power, 

I  cannot  fight ; 
My  arm  hangs  helpless,  like  a  wounded  flower, 

Killed  by  a  blight  I 
My  tendons,  once  of   steel,  are    limp   and 
shrunk  — 

Each  yields,  and  bends ; 
My  iron  frame  is  like  the  blasted  trunk 

That  lightning  rends  1 

n. 

And  where  mv  armor  ?    Is  it  also  gone  ? 

I  wake  to  find 
That  I  am  standing  here,  disarmed,  alone — 

With  youth  behind  — 
And  strength,  and  beauty,  and  all  else  that 
dies. 

Locked  chill  in  death. 
Gone,  like  a  vision  of  the  night,  that  flies 

At  mom's  first  breath  I 


What  has  my  warfare  brought  me?    What 
great  gain  ? 

How  much  renown  ? 
Where  are  my  trophies?    Where  my  con- 
quered slain  ? 

And  where  my  crown  ? 
What  are  my  victories,  that  I  should  share 

The  victor's  seat  ? 
I  fought  as  one  who  vainly  beats  the  air. 

And  gained — defeat  I 

rv. 

And  this  the  end  is  I  this  the  dimaz 

The  acme  won  I 
The  final  downfall  of  a  house  of  sand. 

The  last  rood  run ! 
And  what  my  profits  are,  I  ask  in  vaiot 

.  For  none  are  shown ; 
Nothing  is  left  that  I  can  count  as  gam. 

Or  call  my  own. 

V. 

I  toyed  with  shadows,  while  the  sands  o£  time 

Rolled  swiftly  on ; 
And  said  not,  *'  This  is  youth,"  until  its  prime 

Was  past  and  gone  I 
And  now,  in  shame,  before  the  Head  Supreae, 

With  garments  rent, 
I  crave  for  grace,  that  I  may  vet  redeem 

The  time  misspent  1 
Nannie  Power  0*Donogru& 

Chamber^  JoonuL 


THE  QUAKER'S  GRAYS. 
{Burton,  Cheshire.) 

A  LITTLE  village  with  a  church  above, 

A  church  whose  founder's  name  was  sorely 

love, 
And  yet  within  its  pale  no  place  was  found 
For  this  one  grave,  this  green    and  silent 

mound. 
'Tis  in  a  wood,  and  oft  my  rambles  led 
Me  past  the  spot  where  lies  the  quiet  dead; 
I  was  a  child,  knew  nought  of  party  strife. 
Nor  all  the  discords  that  distract  our  life, 
Yet  felt  how  strange  it  was  to  shut  out  one 
Whose  life  a  pure  and  gentle  stream  had  run. 
It  seemed  a  grave  where  birds  would  love  to 

sing, 
And   green    leaf-shadows    dance    in   breeij 

spring; 
Not  lonely,  for  the  path  runs  close  that  wends 
Still  upward  till  the  wood  in  moorland  ends; 
There  the  gaunt  mill  spreads  out  its  whirring 

sails, 
To  catch  each  wind  that  moans  around  and 

wails ; 
ffere  Peace  herself  has  come,  and  wliere  she 

trod 
Rest,  silent  worshipper,  thou  Friend  of  God. 

B.   L.   TOLLEMACHIi 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
LORD  GODOLPHIN.* 

The  first  Tory  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland was  a  man  of  whose  private  life  few 
particulars  have  come  down  to  us,  though 
his  personal  tastes  and  habits  have  been 
described  by  Swift  and  Pope.    The  ad- 
ditional   information,   therefore,   relating 
to  the  family  history  which  Mr.  Elliot 
has  been  able  to  supply  from  the  new 
materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  will  be 
welcome  to  the  curious  in  such  matters. 
This  information  is  nearly  all  contained 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book ;  which 
with  this  brief  exception  is  exclusively 
dependent  for  its  interest  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  day,  and  6n  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  parties  and  party 
intrigues  of  the  time.    In  this  branch  of 
bis  subject  the  author  has  not,  however, 
much  to  tell  us  which  is  absolutely  new. 
No  biography  of  Lord  Godolphin,  he  con- 
fesses, **  can  be  really  complete,  till  much 
material  which  is  at  present  entombed  in 
family  archives  is  rendered  accessible." 
But  the  official  life  of  Lord  Godolphin 
embraces  several  great  public  questions ; 
and  as  Mr.  Elliot,  by  his  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  these  questions,  challenges  criti- 
cism, we  will  now  reconsider  some  of  the 
political  controversies,  and  personal  mys- 
teries, by  which  students  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  still   find   themselves  con- 
fronted.   There  are  three  questions  still 
sub  judice  on  which  we  shall  join  issue 
with  Mr.  Elliot :  namely,  Godolphin^s  rela- 
tions with  the  Stuarts  after  the  Revolu- 
tion; his  connection  with  the  betrayal  of 
the  Brest  expedition ;  his  difiEerences  with 
Lord  Peterborough ;  and  a  fourth,  which 
is  DOW  raised  for  the  first  time,  namely, 
bis  general  scheme  for  governing  without 
party. 

Sidney  Godolphin  was  a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  Cornish  family,  claiming  de- 
scent from  the  De  Godolghan,  who  held 
land  in  Cornwall  under  the  Norman  kings. 
His  immediate  ancestor  was  Sir  John 
Godolphin,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI L  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Godolphins  were  Cav- 

•  Tk«  LiftofSidiuy,  Earl  G9dolpki$^  K,  G.,  Lord 
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aliers,  and  the  statesman's  father  and 
uncle  were  both  in  arms  for  the  king. 
Sidney,  the  uncle,  was  one  of  the  soldier 
poets  of  that  romantic  era,  and  some 
verses  quoted  by  Mr.  Elliot  possess  con- 
siderable merit.  He  was  killed  at  Chag- 
ford,  in  Devonshire,  in  1643,  and  buried 
in  Okehampton  Church.  **  Clarendon  has 
described  his  character;  Waller  collated 
his  poems;  and  Hobbes  wrote  his  epi- 
taph." 

At  the  ancestral  seat  in  Cornwall,  situ- 
ated between  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's 
End,  Sidney  Godolphin  was  born  in  the 
summer  of  1645,  ^^^  ^^^  christened  in 
the  neighboring  Church  of  St.  Breage  on 
the  15th  of  July,  a  month  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
master  of  classical  learning,  but  he  did 
not  acquire  his  scholarship  either  at  a 
public  school  or  a  university.  Mr.  Elliot 
thinks  that,  while  still  a  boy,  he  joined 
Charles  II.  on  the  Continent,  and  that  it 
was  the  recollection  of  the  wretched  life 
then  led  by  so  many  British  exiles,  which 
determined  him  at  a  later  stage  of  his 
career  not  to  go  on  his  travels  again.  But 
the  first  thing  known  about  him  with 
certainty  is  that,  in  April,  1664,  when  he 
was  not  quite  nineteen,  he  was  a  page  at 
Whitehall.  Here  he  learned  some  accom- 
plishments which  were  useful  to  him  in 
afterlife;  the  art  of  keeping  his  counte- 
nance; of  assuming  a  vacant  look  when 
he  heard  tidings  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
seem  to  understand;  perfect  self-posses- 
sion; and  the  manners  necessary  to  a 
courtier.  During  the  Dutch  war  of  1667, 
he  obtained  a  commission  and  served  as 
cornet  in  a  troop  of  horse ;  but  he  never 
was  on  active  service;  and  in  October, 
1668,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  family  borough  of  Helston. 

He  married  in  May,  1675,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
twenty-nine,  Margaret  Blague,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honor  —  Evelyn's  Mrs.  Godol- 
phin—  then  in  her  twenty-third  year,  who 
died  in  September,  1678,  leaving  an  only 
son  Francis,  who  married  in  169S  Lady 
Henrietta  Churchill,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  became  the 
second  Earl  Godolphin.  Sidney  Godol- 
phin and  his  wife  were  devotedly  attached 
'  to  each  other.    She  was  good,  beautiful^ 
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and  clever,  and  Ben  Jonson*s  epitaph  on 
Lady  Pembroke  might,  it  seems,  with  al- 
most equal  propriety  have  been  applied  to 
her.    Her  husband  mourned  for  her  as 
one  that  would  not  be  comforted,  and  all 
the  romance  of  his  life  was  buried  in  her 
grave.     It  is  something  in   Godolphin^s 
favor  that  he  inspired  such  a  woman  as 
this  with  a  genuine  passion,  when  he  had 
neither  rank,  wealth,  nor  a  handsome  face 
Dor  figure  to  recommend  him.     He  was 
called  "Baconface"  by  his  contempora- 
ries ;  and  though  the  bust  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  more  favorable  to  his  features 
than  Kneller*s  portrait,  it  is  clear  that  he 
never  had  the  form  and  mien  which  **  ladies 
love  to  look  upon.**    At  the  best  he  must 
have   been  a  heavy,  phlegmatic-looking 
man,  though,  according  to  Boyer,  he  had 
a  bright,  piercing  eye;  and  his  habitual 
gravity,  almost  bordering  on  pomposity, 
was  occasionally  relieved  by  a  very  pleas- 
ant smile.     He  had,  we  are  told,  a  brown 
complexion,   a    little    disfigured    by   the 
small-pox,  and,  what  Mr.  Elliot  omits  to 
mention,  **a  very  amorous  temper,"  which 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
exercised  some  influence  on  his  fortunes. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn  the  character 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  in  a 
few  bold  lines  which,  granted  his  prem- 
isses, convey,  no  doubt,  a  tolerably  just 
impression  of  them.     All,  however,  was 
not  dishonesty  which  seems  such  to  Lord 
Macaulay.     If  the  Revolution  was  an  un- 
mixed good,  if  the  honest  men  opposed  to 
it  were  destitute  of  ability,  and  if  the  able 
men  opposed  to  it  were  destitute  of  hon- 
esty, there  is  an  end  of  argument.     But 
this  reasoning  is  based  on  an  assumption, 
which  history  will  hardly  sustain,  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  so  heavy,  and  so  obvious,  that 
there  could  be  no  occasion  for  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  real  statesman.      The 
general  accusation  against  the  cluster  of 
distinguished  men,  who  stood  at  the  head 
oi  affairs  in  this  country  from  1680  to  1 720, 
is,  that  they   played  a  double  game   in 
politics,  courting  the   confidence  of  one 
dynasty  while  engaged  in  the  service  of 
another;  and  thinking  rather  of  their  own 
security  and  success  than   of  what  was 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  their 
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country.  But  their  excuse  is  that  it  was 
not  altogether  so  easy  then,  as  it  may  be 
now,  to  see  what  really  were  the  true 
interests  of  the  country.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  nation,  probably  a  large  ma- 
jority, thought  that,  if  only  the  Stuarts 
could  be  brought  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England,  the  public  interests  would  be 
best  served  by  their  restoration.  This 
would  save  all  the  evils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession ;  and  would  save  England  at  the 
same  time  from  the  unpalatable  expedient 
of  handing  herself  over  to  the  rule  of 
foreigners,  and  from  being  drawn  into 
those  European  complications  which  were 
destined  to  cost  her  so  dear.  That  the 
Stuarts  would  never  take  kindly  to  the 
system  of  Parliamentary  government  was 
an  argument  which  the  men  of  that  day 
could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  as 
clearly  as  we  do  now.  Why  should  not 
James  III.  be  contented  to  rule  like  Wil- 
liam III.?  If  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
father  would  never  change  his  religion, 
the  son  might.  The  duty  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  with  a  reasonable  regard  for 
his  own  interests,  did  not  in  this  matter 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  pa- 
triot. If  the  Revolution  government  was 
only  a  provisional  government,  there  was 
surely  no  harm  in  taking  thought  of  what 
was  to  follow,  and  in  being  prepared  for 
all  eventualities. 

There  was,  in  the  abstract,  nothing  dis- 
honest in  this  mode  of  reasoning;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  soon  become 
so  in  the  concrete ;  such  reasoning  in- 
volved a  principle  of  action  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  avow,  and  which  it  might 
become  necessary  to  conceal  by  the  wilful 
deception  of  individuals.  Professions  of 
attachment  to  the  exiled  dynasty  were  not 
likely  always  to  end  in  words.  Sooner  or 
later,  some  earnest  of  their  sincerity  was 
sure  to  be  required.  And  so  we  see  that 
men,  not  naturally  dishonorable  or  unprio- 
cipled,  were  seduced  into  actions  which 
no  casuistry  can  defend.  But,  except  io 
these  extreme  cases,  much  of  the  language 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution  is  wholly  out  of  place. 
Events  had  lowered  the  moral  tone  of 
English  public  life,  and  had  created  a 
class  of  statesmen  not  above  doing  the 
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dirty  work  of  revolutions.  Rival  factions 
must  be  kept  quiet  for  the  time  by  work- 
ing on  the  hopes  of  some  and  for  the  pres- 
ent interests  of  others;  and  while  the 
infant  dynasty  is  taking  root  and  gaining 
strength,  rival  claimants  to  the  throne 
must  be  put  ofiE  with  fair  words  and  spe- 
cious promises.  The  statesmen  who  are 
willing  to  do  these  things  are  not  likely  to 
be  men  of  exalted  virtue,  or  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  their  own  safety  ;  they  will  make  a 
point  of  standing  well  with  all  parties,  and 
of  securing  their  retreat,  in  case  their  po- 
sition proves  untenable.  But  these  are 
the  men  who  prevent  civil  wars  ;  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talents,  stand 
between  disafiEection  and  despair;  and 
who  avert  violence  by  insinuating  in  the 
most  plausible  tones  all  that  may  be  won 
by  patience.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  them 
dishonest,  unprincipled,  or  immoral.  They 
are  the  men  of  the  age ;  and  one  of  the 
most  finished  specimens  of  the  class  was 
the  Lord  Godolphin  who  served  four 
sovereigns,  and,  though  strictly  faithful  to 
none,  was  trusted  by  them  all. 

Godolphin's  first  public  employment 
was  in  1678,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  seems  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  him,  and  who,  on  Mrs.  Godolphin's 
death  in  the  following  September,  sent  a 
message  of  condolence  to  her  husband. 
He  also  at  this  time  fell  in  with  Sir  W. 
Temple,  who  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen;  and  when  on 
the  failure  of  Sir  William^s  Council  of 
Thirty  in  1678  the  government  was  partly 
reconstructed,  Godolphin  was  recom- 
mended by  Temple  for  a  seat  at  the 
Treasury,  the  first  lord  being  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Halifax  and  Sun- 
derland being  leading  members  of  the 
government. 

The  Parliament  of  1661  had  been  dis- 
solved in  January,  1678.  But  the  new 
Parliament  did  not  meet  till  the  following 
March,  when  it  was  found  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Whig  party  had 
a  majority.  Charles  IL,  finding  this  Par- 
liament obstinate  respecting  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  dissolved  it  in  the  following  July. 
Its  successor,  elected  in  October,   1679, 


was  not  called  together  for  another  twelve 
months ;    and  when    it  met  in  October, 

1680,  it  proved  just  as  intractable  as  the 
last.    The  king  dissolved  it  in  January, 

1681,  and  summoned  another  one  to  meet 
at  Oxford  in  March.  It  met  on  the 
twenty-first,  and  was  dissolved  on  the 
twenty-eighth ;  and  no  other  Parliament 
was  called  during  the  remainder  of  the 
king's  reign.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
these  Parliaments,  though  Godolphin, 
who  always  swam  in  the  stream,  voted 
with  the  Exclusionists,  his  opposition  to 
the  court  lost  him  the  favor  neither  of 
the  king  nor  of  the  Duke  of  York«  At 
that  time  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
government  who  understood  finance  ;  and, 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  but 
one  equal  in  that  department.  He  was 
therefore  too  useful  a  man  to  be  got  rid 
of;  and  his  opposition  was  not  sufficiently 
formidable  to  counterbalance  his  utility. 
Charles  II.  found  in  him  a  convenient  and 
accommodating  servant,  who  was  never 
in  the  way  and  never  out  of  the  way. 
And  for  James  II.,  we  suppose  it  was 
enough  that  Godolphin  consented  to  at- 
tend mass,  and  helped  him  in  his  arrange- 
ments  with  Louis. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1681,  and  the 
death  of  Charles  in  February,  1685,  the 
Cavalier  party  was  dominant.  A  strong 
Tory  reaction,  admirably  described  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  set  in  against  the  Exclu- 
sionists ;  and  the  king,  we  may  charitably 
conclude,  took  advantage  of  this  interval 
of  quiet  to  refiect  upon  his  own  position, 
and  to  ask  himself  whether  the  course 
which  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  had  been 
in  reality  conducive  either  to  his  own 
honor  or  his  own  comfort.  He  had  reached 
that  time  of  life,  when  men  often  exchange 
pleasure  for  politics,  and  develop  qualities 
hitherto  unsuspected  by  their  most  inti- 
mate associates.  After  the  many  things 
which  he  had  done  to  excite  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  his  subjects,  he  found  him- 
self once  more,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
**  the  most  popular  man  in  his  dominions." 
With  such  a  hold  upon  his  people  as  this, 
might  it  not  be  worth  while,  after  all,  to 
try  the  part  of  a  patriot  king  ?  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Charles  at  this  time,  while 
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resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, had  other  and  better  aspirations, 
and  that  the  rumors  of  some  new  system 
of  policy  which  began  to  be  heard  in  1684 
were  not  destitute  of  foundation.  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year  Godolphin  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  of  Rialton,  and  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  the  Treasury  in  place  of 
Rochester,  who  became  president  of  the 
Council.  Godolphin,  at  this  time,  belonged 
more  decidedly  than  ever  to  the  moderate 
section  of  the  Tories ;  and  though  he  took 
care  to  observe  a  prudent  neutrality  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Rochester,  the  heads 
of  the  two  rival  parties,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  to  which  side  he  secretly  inclined. 
Had  Charles  II.  lived,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Godolphin  might  have 
been  as  great  a  man  as  he  became  after 
the  Revolution,  without  anv  of  the  stains 
which  that  political  convulsioa  left  upon 
bis  character. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  in  esti- 
mating the  characters  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution,  that  the  duplicity  and 
ambidexterity,  which  became  so  general 
after  1688,  had  in  reality  begun  before 
that  date;  that  there  were  statesmen  in^ 
communication  with  the  Hague,  while 
holding  office  under  Charles  and  James,  as 
there  were  statesmen  in  communication 
with  St.  Germain^s  while  holding  office 
under  William.  Between  1680  and  1720 
a  sense  of  impending  change  pervaded 
the  whole  governing  class.  There  was 
hardly  a  single  man  of  eminence  but 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  two  strings 
to  his  bow.  Godolphin  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
before  the  death  of  Charles  II.  He  threw 
aside  his  former  professions  as  soon  as 
James  was  on  the  throne,  and  renewed 
them  after  he  was  banished.  Scores  of 
other  English  gentlemen  were  acting  in 
the  same  spirit.  They  were  not  more 
false  to  one  king  than  to  another;  and 
treachery  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  of  so 
indiscriminate  a  character,  almost  ceases 
to  be  treachery. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  Godolphin 
left  the  Treasury  and  was  appointed  cham- 
berlain to  Mary  of  Modena,  whom  he 
regarded  throughout  life  with  a  degree  of 
affection,  which  shows  that,  with  all  his 
worldliness,  he  had  still  a  soft  place  in 
his  heart.  He  soon  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  new  regime,  Rochester,  who 
was  now  first  lord,  refused  to  go  to  mass 
with  the  king,  and  was  turned  out  of  the 
Treasury;  Godolphin  went,  and  was  re- 
placed   in    the   department.     Rochester, 


however,  was  not  dismissed  till  he  had 
participated  with  Lx)rd  Sunderland  and 
Godolphin  in  the  treaty  with  France,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  By  this 
compact,  for  it  was  not  of  course  a  regu- 
lar treaty,  Louis  XIV.  undertook  to  make 
the  king  of  England  virtually  independent 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  condition 
that  he  used  his  powers  in  the  interests  of 
France. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Godolphin  took 
any  active  part  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  invasion  of  1688.  When, 
after  the  landing  of  the  prince,  the  king 
set  out  for  Salisbury,  Godolphin  was  one 
of  the  council  of  five  whom  he  left  in 
charge  of  the  government.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Godolphin,  Halifax,  and  Notting- 
ham, were  the  three  commissioners  chosen 
to  treat  with  the  invaders.  When  James 
turned  his  back  upon  the  throne,  Godol- 
phin w^as  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
declare  it  vacant,  and  voted  for  a  regency. 
Having  thus  done  his  duty  to  his  late 
master,  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  service  with  his  old  friend, 
and  on  February  14th,  1689,  he  was  once 
more  gazetted  to  his  old  place  at  the  Treas- 
ury. Just  a  year  afterwards,  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  then 
for  some  reason  —  jealousy,  it  is  thought, 
of  Sir  John  Lowther,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  —  he  insisted  on  re- 
signing. In  the  following  Novemt)er, 
however,  he  came  back  again  as  chief 
commissioner,  or  first  lord,  a  post  which 
he  retained  through  all  ministerial  and 
party  changes  for  six  years.  He  resigned 
in  October,  1696;  was  reinstated  four 
years  afterwards,  and  resigned  again  in 
six  months,  just  a  year  before  WiUiam^s 
death. 

Of  Godolphin's  relations  with  the  Jaco- 
bite party  in  general  during  the  reign  of 
William,  Mr.  Elliot,  as  we  have  said,  has 
nothing  fresh  to  tell  us.  Godolphin  saw 
the  Jacobite  agents;  sometimes,  with  a 
command  of  countenance  peculiar  to  him- 
self, pretended  not  to  understand  on  what 
errand  they  had  come,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  race-course  or  the  play- 
house ;  sometimes  he  professed  warm 
attachment  to  the  exiled  prince,  and  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  serve  him  effec- 
tually as  soon  as  he  could  withdraw  from 
William's  service;  sometimes  he  sent 
promises,  and  sometimes  good  advice; 
but  never,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  without 
a  mental  resolution  that  he  would  do  noth- 
ing more  till  a  restoration  was  morally 
certain.     Mr.  Elliot,  in  dealing  with  this 
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portion  of  our  history,  displays  much  need- 
less excitement.  We  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  the  treachery  imputed  to  those 
statesmen  who  kept  themselves  fair  with 
both  courts  was  but  a  venial  offence. 
Mr.  Elliot  thinks  it  impossible  that  Go- 
dolphin  should  have  given  both  William 
and  James  good  counsel  at  the  same  time. 
He  certainly  offered  such  to  William,  and 
therefore,  thinks  Mr.  Elliot,  could  not 
possibly  have  offered  it  to  James.  We 
see  no  impossibility  in  the  matter.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  supplies  what  is  no  doubt 
the  key  to  Godolphin's  double-dealing, 
and  Clarke,  in  his  **  Life  of  James  II.," 
takes  the  same  view.  It  was  the  primary 
object  of  both  Godolphin  and  Marlbor- 
ough, who  always  acted  r  together,  to  pre- 
vent James  II.  from  forming  any  other 
engagements  with  the  English  Tories,  or 
learning  to  rely  on  any  one  except  them- 
selves. They  might  not  have  been  willing 
to  make  any  great  effort  to  effect  his  res- 
toration ;  they  may  not  even  have  desired 
It ;  but  they  were  quite  determined  that,  if 
it  did  happen,  nobody  else  should  have 
the  credit  of  it.  If  the  course  of  events 
brought  it  round,  they  wished  to  be  able 
to  say  that  it  was  owing  to  their  own  ad- 
vice, and  their  own  secret  exertions. 
When  James  was  reseated  on  the  throne, 
be  must  attribute  his  good  fortune  to 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and  to  them 
alone.  It  was  clearly  their  interest,  there- 
fore, to  give  him  sued  advice  as  would  be 
seen  in  the  event  of  his  return  to  have 
been  well  calculated  to  promote  it. 

In  illustration  of  this  advice,  Mr.  Elliot 
quotes  Godolphin's  letter  to  William  in 
1695,  first  published  in  Dalrymple's  **  Me- 
moirs." And  he  is  quite  right  in  giving 
this  letter  a  very  prominent  place  m  the 
history  of  Godolphin *s  public  life  ;  for  it 
is  virtually  an  exposition  of  his  political 
principles,  and  foreshadows,  as  Mr.  Elliot 
^ys,  the  ministerial  plan  which  he  himself 
endeavored  to  carry  out  while  at  the  head 
of  Queen  Anne's  government.  On  this 
occasion  William,  it  seems,  had  grown  im- 
patient of  the  Parliamentary  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  try  the  effect  of  a  dissolution. 
Godolphin  advises  him  not  to  dissolve 
Parliament  till  he  has  made  peace,  which 
he  recommends  him  to  do  in  the  following 
summer.  As  long  as  the  war  lasted,  he 
could  hardly  have  a  Parliament  better 
suited  to  his  purpose.  The  Whig  party 
in  it  was  just  strong  enough  to  support 
the  war,  without  being  strong  enough  to 
annoy  the  king.  In  another  Parliament, 
this  balance  was  not  likely  to  be  main- 


tained. If  the  Whigs  had  a  large  major- 
ity, they  might  be  willing  to  feed  the  war, 
but  they  would  impose  conditions  on  the 
sovereign.  If  the  Tories  had  a  large  ma- 
jority, they  might  uphold  the  prerogative, 
but  they  would  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause 
of  the  alliance.  But  if  peace  were  once 
made,  and  the  king  were  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament  for 
money,  then  indeed  he  might  pursue  his 
favorite  scheme  of  ignoring  party  differ- 
ences, and  party  pretensions,  with  some 
prospect  of  success :  — 

And  if  it  pleased  God  to  grant  your  Majesty 
an  honorable  peace,  and  you  would  then  be 
pleased  to  set  up  for  a  party  of  your  own,  and 
let  all  people  see  that  if  they  expected  your 
favor  they  must  depend  upon  you  for  it,  and 
not  let  any  one  hope  for  promotion  for  being 
true  to  a  faction,  but  by  serving  you ;  I  pre- 
sume to  say  that  the  war  being  ended,  a  new 
Parliament  called,  and  such  measures  pur- 
sued, your  Majesty  would  quickly  find  that 
the  Jacobites  would  turn  moderate  Church- 
men, and  loyal  subjects,  and  the  Whigs  much 
more  obseouious  courtiers  and  easier  servants 
than  now  they  are. 

This  letter  suggests  to  us  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  contradiction, 
which  so  puzzles  Mr.  Elliot.  Godolphin 
here  advises  William  to  make  peace  in 
the  ensuing  summer;  and  he  advised 
James,  it  seems,  to  invade  England  with 
a  French  army  if  peace  was  not  made. 
Godolphin  knew  well  how  unpopular  the 
war  was  in  England.  He  knew  better 
than  any  one  the  magnitude  of  the  pecu- 
niary difficulties  in  which  it  was  involving 
the  nation.  Any  great  financial  crisis, 
supervening  on  an  odious  war,  might  have 
been  extremely  awkward  for  the  minister, 
who  would  be  held  responsible  for  both. 
There  was  no  saying  what  Parliament 
might  do  in  such  a  case,  as  Godolphin 
himself  once  remarked  to  Prince  George 
of  Denmark.  If  matters  came  to  that 
pass,  and  William  had  no  power  to  protect 
him,  it  would  be  well  to  look  to  some  one 
who  could.  If  William  would  take  his 
advice  and  make  peace  —  well.  If  not,  if 
he  was  obstinate  and  rushed  upon  his  fate, 
then  it  might  perhaps  be  just  as  well  that 
James  should  reappear  upon  the  scene. 
Godolphin  gave  the  advice  which  was  in 
each  case  distinctly  the  best  for  his  own 
interests. 

The  second  of  the  three  subjects  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  the  affair  of 
Brest.  It  is  well  known  that  the  betrayal 
to  the  French  king  of  the  intended  expe- 
dition against  Brest  in  1694  is  attributed 
exclusively  to  Marlborough  by  the  g^eat 
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historian  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Marlborough  sent  this  informa- 
tion to  James.  But  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  Godolphin  had  been  beforehand 
with  him.  That  Macaulay  takes  no  notice 
of  this  report,  need  surprise  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  his  mode  of  writing  history ; 
but  the  charge  is  confidently  made  by 
Macpherson,  an  author  whom   Macaulay 

Generally  trusts.  It  is  repeated  by  Mr. 
,eslie  Stephen,  as  a  recognized  truth ;  and 
Mr.  John  Paget,  who  has  enquired  into 
the  whole  transaction,  has  no  doubt  that 
the  charge  is  true.  But  the  real  question 
is  not  who  told  the  secret,  but  who  told  it 
first.  If  Godolphin  told  it  before  Marl- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Arran  had  told  it 
before  Godolphin ;  while  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  tiiat  there  was  a  fourth  person 
concerned,  who  told  it  before  any  of  them. 
In  a  letter  of  Horace  Wal pole's,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  by 
any  modern  writer  on  the  period,  he  says 
that  William  III.  openly  charged  Marl- 
borough with  betraying  the  secret,  and 
that  Marlborough  replied,  "Upon  my 
honor,  your  Majesty,  I  only  told  my  wife. 
**  I  did  not  even  do  that,"  was  the  king's 
answer.  Now  Marlborough's  wife  was  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnell,  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  exiled  family,  who, 
if  she  heard  such  a  secret,  was  under  no 
obligation  to  respect  it.  It  seems  to  us 
that  here  we  have  a  clue  to  the  real  chan- 
nel through  which  the  information  reached 
Louis,  ft  is  difficult  to  doubt,  in  face  of 
the  evidence  we  possess,  that  Godolphin, 
as  well  as  Marlborough,  sent  news  of  this 
expedition  to  James.  But  we  may  equally 
believe,  that  they  both  knew  it  to  be  value- 
less ;  and  that  whatever  harm  could  be 
done  by  the  disclosure,  had  been  done 
already!  We  should  have  expected  to  see 
this  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Elliot  at 
a  little  greater  length,  we  confess.  He 
scarcely  seems  to  realize  the  atrocity  of 
the  act  imputed  to  men  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English  government.  Godol- 
phin's  connivance  at  the  French  compact, 
which  he  calls  •*  a  terrible  crime,"  is  a  joke 
compared  to  it. 

We  have  seen  from  Godolphin's  letter 
to  the  king,  that  in  the  year  1694  he  took 
rather  a  gloomy  view  of  our  financial  situ- 
ation; and,  as  Mr.  Elliot  contends  with 
some  justice,  there  was  very  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  find  his  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury  an  uneasy  one,  without 
supposing  that  his  occasional  anxiety  to 
quit  it  arose  from  any  wish  to  be  at 
greater  liberty  to  assist  King  James.  Go- 
dolphin was  alarmed  for  his  own  safety; 


and  on  this  point  Mr.  Elliot  has  placed  the 
situation  before  us,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
concise  and  intelligible  form.    Thus :  — 

The  off-hand  manner  in  which  William 
treated  the  Treasury  shows  how  great  Godol- 
phin's difficulties  must  have  been  in  saving 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  from  the  rapadty  <x 
the  King.  William's  orders  were  no  less 
diverse  than  peremptory.  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury  are  immediately  to  pay 
200/.  to  every  battalion  in  Flanders  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  maintaining  a  wagon. 
His  secretary  has  lost  his  horses,  plate,  and 
equipage,  in  a  passage  to  the  Low  Countries ; 
the  Treasury  must  compensate  him  with 
2,000/.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg's  pay  is  to 
be  increased.  The  arrears  due  to  the  troops 
in  Savoy  are  to  be  paid.  Godolphin  no  doubt 
found  tne  execution  of  the  Kin&c's  commands 
a  very  delicate  task.  Certain  sums  of  money 
had  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  more  could  not  be  furnished  without 
adding  recklessly  to  the  debt.  **  I  beg  of 
you,**  he  writes  to  Blathwayte,  •*  to  represent 
to  the  King  that  the  consequence  of  all  this  is 
loading  his  revenue  with  more  anticipations 
and  plunging  it  into  [such?]  fresh  engage- 
ments as  he  will  be  sorry  to  see  at  his  return, 
and  not  only  [this  ?]  but  the  debt  to  his  house- 
hold and  family  is  all  this  while  increasing,  by 
the  necessity  of  applying  all  the  money  that 
can  any  way  be  borrowed  to  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  the  public**  In  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  the  expenses  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  They  might  be  necessary  or  they  might 
not.  Their  consequences,  he'  affirmed,  how- 
ever, would  be  most  inconvenient. 

The  remonstrances  of  Godolphin  passed  un- 
heeded. The  King  effected  neither  reform 
nor  retrenchment,  while  to  make  matters 
worse,  as  time  passed  on,  the  news  from  abroad 
became  alarming.  The  years  1693  ^"^  ^^ 
were  years  of  intense  gloom  in  England. 
Every  speech  from  the  throne  was  a  petition 
for  money,  or  contained  an  announcement  of 
naval  or  military  miscarriage.  The  charges 
for  the  war  were  boundless  and  continuous. 
Extravagant  bounties  to  foreigners  further 
swelled  the  gigantic  total  of  expenditure; 
while  treason  and  conspiracy,  which  were  ever 
imminent,  seemed  all  the  more  threatening, 
because  the  rumors  which  announced  them 
were  intangible  and  undefined.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  there  existed  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  Court.  Clarges,  Foley,  and  many  other 
members  of  influence  and  repute,  persistently 
attacked  the  Government  for  its  prodigality, 
for  its  foreign  policy,  or  for  its  corruption. 
(Page  159.) 

Godolphin  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his 
head.  He  knew  that  he  was  hated  by  the 
Whigs ;  and  it  was  possible  that  neither 
king  might  be  able  to  save  him  from  ruin. 
He  was  a  timid  man,  and  must  often  have 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  sink- 
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iDg  ship  while  he  could.  But  the  emolu-  first  English  statesmaa  who  can  properly 
ments  of  office  were  necessary  to  him ;  be  called  prime  minister, 
and  while  he  hesitated  between  the  two  The  ten  years  that  followed  are  per- 
alternatives,  the  horizon  cleared.  Com-  haps,  upon  the  whole,  the  ten  most  inter- 
mercial  prosperity  and  financial  credit  esting  vears  of  English  history;  for  they 
were  restored.  Peace  was  made ;  and  at  unroll  before  us,  on  a  large  scale  and  in 
last  when  Godolphin  did  quit  office,  he  brilliant  colors,  the  two  most  important 
did  so  against  his  will,  and  in  consequence  dramas  which  can  be  acted  by  civilized 
of  a  party  intrigue.  nations  —  a  great  military  struggle  against 
The  story  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  plot  is  a  foreign  enemv,  and  a  great  constitu- 
too  long  to  be  repeated  here.  But  in  tional  struggle  oetween  rival  parties,  in 
October,  1696,  Godolphin  was  the  last  simultaneous  operation,  and  conducted  by 
Tory  left  in  the  government,  and  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  unrivalled  gen- 
Whigs  were  resolved  to  have  him  out.  ius  and  undying  fame.  The  part  allotted 
He  had  been  named,  together  with  two  to  Godolphin  in  this  splendid  scene, 
Whigs,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Ed-  though  less  showy  and  less  prominent 
ward  Russell,  in  the  confession  which  Sir  than  that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
John  Fenwick  had  laid  before  the  govern-  was  extremely  important.  English  polit- 
ment  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  own  ical  parties  had  their  origin  in  the  reign 
pardon.  The  Whigs,  however,  had  no  of  Charles  II.;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
wish  to  see  these  two  men  punished ;  nor  the  Revolution  that  the  ♦*  party  system  " 
did  the  king  wish  to  punish  any  of  them,  began  to  take  its  modern  shape,  and  to 
Consequently,  as  it  was  impossible  to  demand  recognition  as  one  of  the  essential 
make  any  distinction  between  the  guilt  of  organs«of  constitutional  government.  Wil- 
Godolphin  and  the  guilt  of  the  other  two,  liam  III.  refused  this  recognition.  Godol- 
the  Whigs  saw  that  their  only  chance  was  phin  followed  in  his  footsteps;  and  must 
in  persuading  Godolphin  to  resign.  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  that  long  line 

U  Godolphin  had  steadfastly  refused  to  quit  ?S?ir  ^"?w"V  "^^t  ^'"""^   ^*k^' wk-^  ^  V  ^"^ 

his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have  bien  William  IV.  fought  against  the  Whig  doc 

in  a  most  embarrassing  position.    But  a  poli-  ^""e  of  party,  and   who,  had  they  been 

tician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to  successful,  would  have  saved  us  from  a 

extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.     In  the  sore  disease  under  which    our  political 

art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  system  still  sufiEers  most  severely, 

men,  Sunderland  had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  Before,  however,  we  follow  party  his- 

as  he  bad  been  during  several  years,  desirous  tory  through  the  first  eight  years  of  Queen 

to  see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  fiWed  Anne's  reign,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 

by  Whigs.    By  his  skilful  management  Godol-  Godolphin?  connection  with  the  war.  We 

?ni"t;rr^'nir/.tn!^rmL^^^^^  havc  scen  the  advicc  which   he  gave  to 

and  to  request  permission  to  retire  from  oince ;    ,,.       ,,r'ii«        •       ^  j  ^u  *.  l    j-j 

and  Willfam  granted  that  permission  with  a  .^1°^  William  in  1695,  and  that  he  did  not 
readiness  by  which  Godolphin  was  much  more  ^^  '70o  wish  to  put  himself  in  the  same 
surprised  than  pleased.*  position    again  ;    and  we  have  seen  that 

xirn-  TTT  J*  J  S.X  o^u  £  %*  t  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  brilliant  posi- 
William  "-died  on  the  8th  of  March.  tj^„  ^g^^^j  jo  him  by  Anne.  We  cannot 
1702 ;  and  the  best-known  period  of  Go-  j^^^t  that,  on  each  occasion,  he  was 
dolphin's  career  now  begins.  At  first  he  influenced  by  the  same  considerations, 
declined  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^,5^^^  ,hat  the  resources  of 
when  offered  to  him  by  the  queen,  from  a   j^^  ^^  ^^^e  equal  to  the  strain  which 

sinceredesire,  Mr.  Elfiot  thinks,  to  escape  the  Grand  Alliance  would  impose  upon 
into  the  country  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  j^em.  He  had  not  been  finance  minister 
of  rural  life.  But  whatever  the  reason  f,„^  ^^^^  battle  of  La  Hogue  to  the  Peace 
was,  it  was  soon  overruled.  Marlborough  ^f  Ryswick  for  nothing.  He  knew  that 
It  IS  said,  refused  to  take  the  command  of  j^e  uftimate  cost  of  the  war  would  greatly 
the  army,  unless  Godolphin  was  at  the  exceed  the  estimated  cost;  and  ht  knew 
head  of  the  government.  To  this  consid-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jf  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^e  would  be  the 
eration  were  no  doubt  added  the  personal  ^^^j  sufferer.  Had  England  in  171 1  con- 
entreaties  of  the  queen  ;  and,  after  all,  the    jj^^^^j  j,,^  ^^^  ,^»  ^^^    3^,,^  ^^ich 

prize  now  within  his  reach  was  a  very  ^ou,d  have  enabled  her  to  crush  France, 
SDlendidone.  bo  he  laid  aside  his  scru^  ^^e  must  have  been  bankrupt  in  twelve 
pies,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  „,onths.  So  wrote  Bolingbroke  to  Peter- 
Queen  Annes  first  ministry,  being  the   borough,  January  8th,  1712;  and  what  we 

.  Macaular.  might  not  believe  on  the  word  of  Boling- 
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broke  alone,  we  are  bound  to  believe  when 
it  comes  fortified  by  the  authority  of 
Godolphin.  For  the  latter,  events  were 
too  strong.  War  became  inevitable,  and 
such  bein<^  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Marlborough  refused  to  go  unless 
Godolphin  was  prime  minister;  and  so, 
as  we  see,  Godolphin  was  drawn  into  a 
position  which  he  would  gladly  have 
avoided  if  he  could ;  not  because  he 
thought  war  was  at  that  moment  unjusti- 
fiable, but  because  he  foresaw  the  domestic 
difficulties  to  which  it  must  eventually 
give  rise,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
victim  of  them. 

During  four  years  he  co-operated  with 
Marlborough  cordially  and  zealously.  But 
when  in  1706  an  opportunity  of  making 
peace  on  advantageous  terms  presented 
itself,  and  was  deliberately  rejected,  his 
zeal  began  to  cool,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  and  Marlborough  were  at  variance. 
We  need  not  go  into  particulars  of  the 
offer  made  by  France  to  the  Allies  in 
1706.  Lord  Stanhope,  whose  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  is  not  written  from  a  Tory 
point  of  view;  Mr.  Wyon,  who  is  a  de- 
cided Liberal ;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  was  war  secretary  at  the  time,  are  all 
agreed  that  they  would  have  accomplished 
all  the  objects  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
were  better  terms  than  the  Allies  had  any 
reason  to  expect. 

Why,  then,  were  they  not  accpted  ? 
Godolphin  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  them, 
but  was  overruled  by  Marlborough,  who, 
however,  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  no 
very  fixed  views  of  public  policy ;  since 
while  he  told  the  French  that  England 
was  bound  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  monarchv,  be  told  the  Dutch  at 
the  same  time  tbat  Louis  XIV.  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  make  peace  without 
something  being  carved  out  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  for  his  grandson.  Arch- 
deacon Cox  tries  to  make  out  that  Godol- 
phin was  ther obstacle  to  peace.  But  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Elliot  that  the  theory  is 
absurd.  Peace  was  distinctly  GodoIphin*s 
interest,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own  per- 
sonal security  and  tor  the  sake  of  the 
political  scheme  which  he  was  bent  on 
carrying  out.  And  Mr.  Elliot  admits, 
that  Godolphin  was  so  enraged  with  our 
allies,  that  he  proposed  to  Marlborough 
that  England  should  throw  them  over  and 
make  a  separate  peace  with  France.  In  j 
many  respects  Godolphin's  views  were  • 
identical  with  Bolingbroke's;  and  what  is 
most  curious  of  all  is,  that,  if  the  war  was 
to  go  on,  he  would  have  adopted  the  very 


same  system  of  hostilities  as  Bolingbroke 
himself  recommended  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  This  was  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Flanders,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  naval  operations.  By  blockading 
or  bombarding  French  ports,  by  harassing 
descents  upon  the  coast,  by  destroying 
her  trade  and  her  commerce,  and  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  discontent  known  to 
exist  in  certain  classes  of  French  society, 
Godolphin  thought  we  might  bring  France 
to  terms  as  quickly  as  by  Continental  cam- 
paigns, and  at  one-fourth  of  the  expense. 
This  was  Godolphin's  principle;  this  was 
Bolingbroke's  principle ;  and  this,  till 
events  proved  too  strong  for  him,  was 
Pitt  s  principle.  But  in  1706  the  opposite 
view  prevailed,  and  the  war  went  on  as 
before. 

Again,  however,  in  1709  still  more  lib- 
eral terms  were  proposed  by  France,  first 
informally,  and  afterwards  at  the  Congress 
of  Gertruydenberg,  when  she  offered  to 
resign  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
when  the  negotiations  only  broke  off  on 
the  demand  of  the  Allies  that  Louis  him- 
self should  compel  his  grandson  to  leave 
Spain,  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms. 
This  Louis  positively  refused  to  do;  and 
again  hostilities  were  resumed ;  and  it 
was  not  till  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  burden  upon  England  at  length  be- 
came intolerable,  that  a  Tory  government 
saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  Godolphin's 
suggestion  and  making  a  separate  peace. 
Our  allies,  who  had  disappointed  us  and 
defrauded  us  all  round,  and  whose  pre- 
posterous demands,  going  utterly  beyond 
the  original  term  of  the  alliance,  had  been 
the  sole  cause  of  prolonging  the  war,  bad 
no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  what 
happened.  And  this  must  appear  very 
plainly,  we  think,  to  all  who  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  even  in  the  pages  of  a 
partisan.  Archdeacon  Cox  admits  that 
the  terms  offered  at  Gertruydenberg  were 
such  as  the  Allies  ought  to  have  accepted  ; 
but  he  tries  to  prove  that  Godolphin  again 
was  the  man  to  blame  for  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations.  Yet  peace  had  become 
almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Godol- 
phin. Peace  in  1709  would  in  all  human 
probability  have  averted  his  downfall  in 
1 710;  and  would  have  saved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  favorite 
theory  of  government.  Whoever  was  to 
blame  for  the  failure,  it  could  hardly  be 
Godolphin.  He  was,  as  much  as  the  reg- 
ular Tories,  in  favor  of  a  peace  ;  and  if  he 
had  retained  his  office,  and  his  power  and 
authoritv  with  it,  he  would  cerxainlv  have 
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done  what  the  Tories  did,  and  probably  a 
year  sooner. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  no  mere 
party  manoeuvre,  but  a  ereat  measure  of 
state  forced  upon  England  by  circum- 
stances, with  hardly  any  alternative ;  a 
peace  which  any  English  statesman  would 
have  been  bound  to  make;  a  peace  less 
favorable  than  might  have  obtained  on 
two  previous  occasions,  only  because  the 
Allies,  in  their  extreme  greediness  and 
selfishness,  overreached  themselves.  Not 
only,  however,  must  we  acquit  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  of  all  responsibility  for  these 
failures,  but  we  are  in  justice  bound  to 
recognize  that  he  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  them,  and  condemned  almost 
from  the  first  the  turn  the  war  was  taking. 
In  a  word,  he  was  no  friend  at  all,  but  a 
sworn  enemy,  to  what  Bolingbroke  calls 
the  "  new  scheme  "  which  was  hatched  by 
the  alliance  after  1706,  and  which,  instead 
of  aiming  at  satisfaction  to  the  emperor 
for  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  crown,  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  placing  the  whole 
Spanish  empire  in  his  hands.  That  Go- 
dolphin  was  unable  to  act  up  to  his  con- 
victions, and  to  exert  himself  more  efifec- 
tually  in  the  interests  of  peace,  was  due 
partly  to  the  influence  of  Marlborough, 
Dut  much  more  to  the  party  connections 
with  which  in  1706  he  was  beginning  to 
be  entangled.  The  Whigs  cared  no  more 
than  the  Tories  for  the  Austrians  or  the 
Dutch ;  but  in  their  eyes  to  crush  France 
was  to  crush  Jacobitism.  They  did  not 
encourage  the  war  to  bring  Charles  into 
Spain,  but  to  keep  James  out  of  England. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  spend 
the  last  shilling  which  could  be  wrung 
from  the  English  people;  and  from  the 
moment  that  Godolphin  fell  into  their 
hands,  he  had  to  put  his  peace  principles 
in  his  pocket 

Of  Godolphin*s  connection  with  the  war 
in  another  quarter,  and  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough's behavior  in  Spain,  Mr.  Elliot's 
account  seems  to  require  considerable 
modification.  He  admits  that  Peter- 
borough was  allowed  a  large  discretion; 
but  declares  it  to  be  certain  *'that  when 
he  left  England,  the  English  government 
had  no  more  idea  that  their  general 
would  attack  Barcelona,  than  that  he 
would  attack  Seringapatam."  Yet  Colonel 
Russell,  whose  "Life  of  Peterborough," 
published  only  last  year,  Mr.  EHiot  seems 
not  to  have  consulted,  distinctly  states 
that  Peterborough,  besides  being  ordered 
to  assist  the  duke  of  Savoy,  "  was  also 
directed  to  attack  Barcelona  and  Cadiz, 
and  was  given  general  directions  to  the 


effect  that  the  principal  design  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  make  a  vigorous  push  on 
Spain."  Lord  Stanhope  distinctly  asserts, 
as  a  matter  which  requires  no  proof,  that 
Peterborough,  while  instructed  in  the  first 
instance  to  relieve  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
"  was  allowed  a  discretionary  power,  if  he 
should  rather  choose  some  enterprise  on 
the  coast  of  Spain."  If  these  statements 
are  trustworthy,  one-half  of  Mr.  Elliot's 
accusation  disappears.  The  other  is  that 
Peterborough  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  the  archduke  Charles,  instead  of 
"assuming  an  authority  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  exercise."  On  this  point  Colonel 
Russell  writes  as  follows:  "Peterborough 
had  been  accepted  as  commander-in-chief 
to  the  allied  armies  in  consideration  of  the 
large  body  of  troops  and  great  subsidies 
supplied  by  England.  But  his  power  was 
more  nominal  than  real;  he  could  not 
shoot  for  mutiny,  or  coerce,  generals  of 
another  country."  He  could  not  have 
compelled  the  Dutch  and  German  troops, 
who  formed  part  of  his  army,  to  go  on  to 
Nice,  or  to  march  to  Madrid,  instead  of 
attacking  Barcelona.  He  might  have  sep- 
arated himself  from  his  allies,  and  gone  on 
to  Italy  with  the  English  regiments  alone. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
that  he  was  warranted  in  doing  this,  nor 
does  Mr.  Elliot  assert  in  so  many  words 
that  this  is  what  he  ought  to  have  done. 

If  we  take  Lord  Stanhope  as  our  guide, 
we  should  find  in  his  failing  health  and 
energy  a  clue  to  much  of  Godolphin's  con- 
duct at  this  time.  "  His  fire  was  indeed 
nearly  burned  out,"  says  the  historian, 
writing  even  of  the  year  1704.  And  if  so, 
we  have  in  this  fact  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  acquiescence  in  measures  to 
which  he  was  at  heart  opposed.  We  do 
not  know,  however,  what  evidence  there 
is  for  this  statement;  and  of  the  history 
of  the  next  great  transaction  in  which 
Godolphin  played  a  leading  part,  namely» 
the  union  with  Scotland,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  Mr.  Elliot's  version  of 
the  story  the  more  probable  of  the  two, 
especially  as  it  is  supported  in  the  main 
by  that  trustworthy  writer  Mr.  Burton.  It 
is  of  importance  whether  Godolphin  was 
at  this  time  the  weak  and  failing  old  man 
that  Lord  Stanhope  represents  him,  or 
the  sagacious  and  calculating  statesman 
that  Mr.  Burton  nnd  Mr.  Elliot  see  in 
him. 

The  first  proposal  of  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  received  anything 
but  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  Scottish 
Parliament ;  an  idea  having  got  abroad 
that  the  union  would  be  made  use  of  to 
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restore  episcopacv.     Commercial  aod  CO-  Jneen  to  appoint  cominissioncrs  to  coiuider 

Ionia)  jealousies  did  the  rest ;  and  the  cei-  »  Union,  and  in  the  neit  declared  that,  untU 

ebrated   Act  of   Security,   passed   in  the  :heCrowoof  Scotland  was  settled  in  the  same 

*;<-fiitijth  Parliampnt  in  1 7D1  —  nanner  as  the  Crown  of  England,  natives  of 

bcoltisn  farjiament  in  1703,—  Scotland  should  not  be  permitted  to  inherit 

declared  that  on  the  decease  of  Her  Majesty  ands  in  England;  that  wool,  horses,  aims, 

without  issue  the  Estates  should  name  a  sue-  ind  ammunition,  should  not  be  imported  from 

cessor  from  the  Proleslint  descendants  of  the  England  into  Scotland ;  and  that  linen  cloth, 

Royal   Line,   but   should   be  debarred  from  >tack  cattle,  sheep,  coals,  and  salt,  should 

choosing  the  admitted  successor  to  the  Crown  )ot  be  exported  from  Scotland  into  England. 

of  England,  unless  there  were  to  be  such  The  Act  was  designed  to  bring  about  a  crisis, 

forms  of  government  settled  as  should  fully  ind  it  admirably  answered  its  purpose.  (Elliot, 

secure  the  religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  1,  287. ) 

ScotlUh  nation.  (Stanhope,  p.  89.)  England  and  Scotland  began  to  make 
In  September  the  Duke  of  Queeosbury  preparations  for  war.  In  the  northern 
informed  the  House  that  her  Majesty  re-  :ouaties  the  militia  were  called  out ;  Cat- 
lused  her  royal  assent  to  this  act,  and  isle,  Tynemouth,  and  Newcastle  were  put 
immediately  prorogued  Parliament.  On  in  a  state  of  defence.  Civil  war  seemed 
the  6th  of  July,  1704,  the  Estates  met  imminent.  But  the  two  countries  came  to 
again,  and  again  passed  the  obnoxious  'heir  senses  in  time.  When  both  were 
bill.  But  on  this  occasion  Godolphin  ad-  brought  face  to  face  with  the  immediate 
vised  the  queen  to  give  way.  Lord  Stan-  consequences  of  obstinacy,  ihey  gave  way. 
hope  thinks  he  was  wrong,  and  says  that  The  English  yielded  on  the  commercial 
"a  more  resolute  prime  minister  would  md  fiscal  question.  The  Scotch  accepted 
have  refused  (he  royal  assent  a  second  'he  act  of  settlement,  and  the  Union  be- 
time."  But  both  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Bur-  :^tne  an  accomplished  fact, 
ton  sec  in  it  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  by  I'  certainly  seems  to  us,  on  a  calm  re- 
which  Godolphin  saw  that  the  union  "«"  °i  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
would  eventually  be  secured.  Burtonsays  :ase,  that  Godolphin  acted  the  part  of  a 
Godolphin  was  not  frightened  at  the  act,  true  statesman  in  the  conduct  of  the  Act 
for  be  saw  that  the  probable  rupture  ^f  Union,  and  that  without  the  help  of  his 
between  England  and  Scotland  would  sagacity  and  equanimity  it  would  never 
make  England  more  inclined  to  those  i'^ve  been  carried.  He  is  said  to  have 
commercial  concessions  which  the  Scotch  t>een  a  timid  man,  yet  in  this  instance  his 
still  demanded.  Mr.  Elliot  describes  it  timidity  is  not  very  manifest.  If  a  second 
as  an  act  of  statesmanship  which,  for  iu  refusal  of  the  Act  of  Security  could  have 
success  and  daring,  is  almost  without  par-  raised  a  storm  in  Scotland,  the  assent  to 
allel  in  English  history.  These  are  rather  it  did  raise  a  storm  in  England,  which  was 
tall  words,  it  is  true.  But  they  are  nearer  fa""  ""O"  dangerous  to  Godolphin. 
the  mark  than  Lord  SUuhope's,  who  him-  't  is  often  forgotten  —  it  is  perhaps  in- 
self  indeed  seems  to  have  caught  glimpses  deed  not  generally  known,  and  is  not  men- 
of  the  truth,  when  his  favorite  creed  of  tioned  bv  Mr.  Elliot —  thatwhile  Scotland 
Godolphin's  timidity  was  not  in  question,  was  fighting  against  a  union  with  En- 
Godolphin,  it  will  be  seen,  resolved  to  gland,  Ireland  was  asking  for  it.  The 
use  the  Act  of  Security  as  a  lever  for  ex-  fcfusal  of  the  Irish  petition  in  1703  is  a 
torting  the  union  j  to  hoist  his  opponents  notable  incident  in  the  career  of  Godol- 
with  their  own  petard.  This  does  not  phin,  who  on  this  occasion  was  probably 
seem  very  like  the  policy  of  a  man  in  his  overridden  by  the  English  commercial  in- 
dotage;  on  the  contrary,  he  proceeeed  terest,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  eighty  years  after- 
with  great  boldness  and  decision.  He  wards;  but  the  loss  of  this  one  opportunity 
knew  well  enough  that  his  assent  to  the  "hich  never  returned,  is  a  blot  on  Queen 
Scotch  act  would  brine  down  a  storm  ol  Anne's  government. 

e  House  of  Com  Following  Mr.  Elliot,  we  have  stated 
never  seems  tc  Ihat  Godolphin's  purpose  on  becoming 
prime  minister  was  to  continue  the  system 
of  government  pursued  by  William  111. 
There  are  positive  as  well  as  presumptiv.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  statement  re- 
reasons  for  conjeclurmg.  that  the  Act  oJ  Se  i^^  n^  modification  ;  but  assuming  it  Id 
cunlv  WIS  advised  by  him  as  a  portion  of  i  >  1,  ,  .■  11  .  "  -  u  "•••&  ■•  >- 
premeditated  scheme  which  was  to  lead  to  i  be  substantially  correct,  we  may  proceed 
Union.  The  Act  of  Security  was  no  aoonei  """*  °'"  enqi'ry  '"to  the  nature  and  work- 
passed,  than  Godolphin  warmly  supported  1  mg  ot  that  system.  William  I II.,  in  spite 
measure  introduced  into  the  English  Patlia  of  the  murmurs  of  the  Whigs,  insisted 
ment,  which  in  the  first  place  empowered  thb  upon   choosing   his   own    ministers,   and 
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choosing  them  indiscriminately  from  both 
the  great  parties  in  the  State.  To  this 
policy  he  was  impelled,  not  more  by  the 
determination  to  maintain  his  own  prerog- 
ative, than  by  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  Revolution  from  seeming  to  be  the 
act  of  a  party.  When  two  parties  com 
bine  for  anv  common  end,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  both  think  exactly 
alike  about  it,  or  even  be  equally  well 
a£Eected  towards  it.  The  one  may  regret 
the  change  which  they  allow  to  be  inevita- 
ble ;  the  other  may  receive  it  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  the  triumph  of  a  theory  to  which 
they  are  devoted  in  the  abstract.  But  as 
long  as  both  agree  in  its  practical  expedi- 
ency, and  exert  themselves  with  equal 
honesty  to  ensure  its  success,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  considered  fellow-workers  in 
the  same  cause.  Now  this  is  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  it  is 
not  the  description  which  any  thorough- 
paced Whig  of  that  period  would  have  ac- 
cepted. In  his  eyes  the  revolution  was 
the  act  of  a  party,  and  that  party,  as  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  it,  so 
were  they  entitled  to  all  the  honors,  emol- 
uments, and  privileges,  which  the  new 
system  had  to  bestow.  They  had  taken 
the  fortress  and  had  a  right  to  the  prize- 
money.  William  III.  would  not  listen  to 
this  plea ;  but  with  the  accession  of  Anne 
the  struggle  began  at  once ;  a  struggle 
which,  with  varying  fortunes,  has  lasted 
down  to  our  own  day. 

The  object,  then,  which  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  set  before  themselves,  was 
to  establish  a  system  of  government  in 
which  men  of  all  parties  might  combine ; 
the  sovereign  being  at  liberty  to  appoint 
them  at  her  own  discretion.  They  would 
have  no  "proscription,"  a  system  which, 
according  to  Bolingbroke,  was  the  only 
thing  which  kept  jacobitism  alive  after 
1714.  Both  sides  were  to  be  invited  to 
serve  under  the  new  constitution,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  This  was  the  scheme 
which  Godolphin  had  in  his  mind's  eye 
when  he  entered  on  his  duties  ;  and  this  is 
the  scheme  which  Mr.  Elliot  pronounces, 
ex  cathedrA^  to  be  impossible  as  much 
then  as  now,  and  now  as  then. 

There  are  two  errors,  says  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  against  which  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly on  our  guard :  one  is  the  judging 
of  the  present  by  the  past ;  the  other,  the 
judging  of  the  past  by  the  present.  The 
former,  he  says,  is  the  more  dangerous  to 
a  statesman ;  the  latter,  to  an  historian. 
And  it  is  this  error  into  which  Mr.  Elliot 
falls.     He  seems  to  think  that  government 


without  party  was  impossible  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  because  it  is  impossible 
now ;  forgetting  that  it  is  just  the  usage 
of  these  two  hundred  years  which  has 
made  it  seem  impossible  now.  We  must 
remember  that  in  Anne*s  reign  all  prece- 
dent, as  far  as  there  was  any  precedent 
applicable  to  the  question,  was  in  Godol- 
phin*s  favor.  Government  by  party,  not 
government  without  it,  was  then  the  ex- 
periment But  waiving  this  argument, 
and  granting  that  there  are  two  distinct 
parties  in  the  country,  the  one  inferentially 
favorable  to  organic  change,  the  other  op- 
]>osed  to  it ;  still  there  is  a  vast  field  of 
activity  lying  outside  the  boundaries  of 
this  original  antagonism,  in  which  both 
may  work  together  without  coming  into 
serious  collision,  or  into  collision  of  any 
kind  founded  on  their  respective  princi- 
ples. We  say  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  ministers  of  the  crown  should 
not  be  taken  equally  from  both  parties. 
Between  the  accession  of  George  I.  and 
the  accession  of  George  IV.  there  were 
long  intervals  of  quiet,  when  either  no 
party  in  the  country  desired  to  touch  our 
institutions,  or  when  the  desire,  if  it  ex- 
isted, was  common  to  both  parties.  These 
were  times  when  Godolphin*s  system 
would  not  have  been  found  impossible,  but 
for  certain  vested  interests  which  had 
grown  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Now  what  Mr.  Elliot  seems  unable  to 
see  is  this,  that  Godolphin  failed,  not  be- 
cause his  plan  was  essentially  impractica- 
ble, but  because  the  time  for  the  attempt 
was  ill  chosen.  The  reign  of  Anne  was 
not  one  of  those  periods  of  quiet  which  we 
have  just  described.  In  the  reign  of  Anne 
the  original  antagonism  between  Whig 
and  Tory,  instead  of  being  in  abeyance, 
was  in  full  blaze.  Tories  and  Whigs  were 
opposed  to  each  other  on  first  principles; 
or,  what  comes  to  just  the  same  thing, 
they  thought  so.  When  the  Tories  sin- 
cerely believed  that  the  Whigs  were  in 
alliance  with  a  party  who  were  bent  on 
overthrowing  the  Church  of  England,  and 
perhaps  in  the  long  run  the  monarchy ; 
and  when  the  Whigs  believed  that  trie 
Tories  would  repeal  the  Toleration  Act» 
and,  without  being  regular  Jacobites,  would 
be  ready  enough  to  set  aside  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
men  like  Nottingham  and  Bromley  could 
not  long  sit  in  the  same  government  with 
men  like  Halifax  and  Wharton.  These 
mutual  suspicions  were,  if  not  justifiable, 
excusable.  One  side  could  quote  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  other  the  reign  of 
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Charles  II.,  to  support  their  apprehen- 
sions. What  the  Whigs  had  done  at  the 
earlier  and  the  Tories  at  the  later  period, 
they  might  do  a&^ain.  The  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  Hanoverian  monarchy,  and 
Walpole*s  concordat  with  the  Church  of 
England,  took  the  edge  off  the  quarrel. 
But,  while  it  lasted,  it  may  be  frankly 
owned  that  it  required  a  much  stronger 
will  and  stronger  character  than  either 
Queen  Anne*s  or  Godolphin's  to  keep  a 
mixed  Cabinet  together.  William  III., 
besides  his  intellectual  and  moral  superi- 
ority, could  always  frighten  the  Whigs  by 
the  threat  of  resignation.  But  Queen 
Anne  had  no  such  weapon  in  reserve; 
and  though  she  had  authority  enough  to 
break  through  the  meshes  woven  round 
her  by  the  oligarchy,  and  to  maintain  the 
right  to  choose  her  ministers,  she  did  not 
succeed,  perhaps  hardly  wished  to  suc- 
ceed, in  governing  without  party. 

But  this  is  no  proof  that  party  govern- 
ment, as  it  exists  among  us  at  the  present 
day,  was  under  all  circumstances  inevita- 
ble then,  or  is  absolutely  ineradicable  now. 
TKe  Whigs  during  their  long  term  of  as- 
cendbacy  riveted  the  yoke  upon  our  shoul- 
ders ;  and  we  have  got  used  to  it  as  horses 
get  used  to  the  collar.  But  whether  the 
chariot  of  the  ShUe  can  be  drawn  by  no 
other  means  less  cumbersome,  less  mis- 
chievous, and  less  at  variance  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  is  a  question  that  will  some  day 
arise ;  if  not  in  this  generation,  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  next. 

One  word  more.  "The  queen,"  says 
Mr.  Elliot,  "  had  still  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  a  history  of  many  years  was  insuf- 
ficient to  impress  upon  her  successor, 
George  III.,  that  the  strength  of  the 
crown  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
strength  of  a  triumphant  party."  The 
history  of  many  years  certainly  was  insuf- 
ficent.  George  III.  wrestled  with  a  tri- 
umphant party  and  threw  it.  If  ever  there 
was  a  triumphant  party,  it  was  the  coali- 
tion which  deposed  Lord  Shelburne.  Yet 
the  kino^  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand,  when 
he  found  a  fit  minister  to  help-  him.  Of 
course  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  the 
people  afterwards ;  and  so  in  Anne^s  reign, 
after  she  dismissed  the  Junto  in  1710,  she 
immediately  dissolved  Parliament.  But 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  surely  a  moderate,  prac- 
tical, cautious,  and  constitutional  states- 
man, was  prepared  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  even  in  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons to  carry  on  the  king*s  government  in 
the  face  of  a  triumphant  party,  and  after 
a  dissolution  had  failed  to  give  him  a 
majority.      He  was  beaten;  but  that  he 
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should  have  thought  such  a  plan  possible 
in  1835,  proves  that  it  could  hardly  have 
been  utterly  impossible  in  1702.  If  what 
Mr.  Elliot  means  is,  that  Anne  and  George 
III.  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  they 
could  not  govern  permanently  in  defiance 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  sufficient  answer  is  that  neither  Anne 
nor  George  III.  ever  tried  to  do  so. 

Godolphin,  Carteret,  Chatham,  Shel- 
burne, Pitt,  Canning,  and  Peel,  are  the 
line  of  ministers  who  at  various  times, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  perseverance 
and  success,  have  &ught  against  "that 
thing  called  connection,"  and  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  indomitable.  Ranke  ob- 
serves, that  in  1710  the  Whig  chain  was 
broken,  and  "that  the  queen  attempted  to 
break  it,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  gives 
her  reign  a  very  strongly  marked  charac^ 
ter  in  English  history.^' 

In  Godolphin's  first  administration,  the 
great  majority  were  Tories  of  the  deepest 
dye.  The  Earl  of  Nottingoam,  the  Earl 
ot  Rochester,  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Sir  John  Levison  Gower,  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  were  all  decided  "  Highflyers  ;" 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  names  of  Lord 
Somers,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Orford 
were  omitted  from  the  new  Privy  Council 
But  the  first  symptom  of  dissension  came 
from  the  Tories  themselves.  Lord  Roch- 
ester, who  w^as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
complained  from  the  first  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  homogeneous. 
He  wished  for  an  entire  change  of  meo, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  extending 
even  to  the  judges  and  lord  lieuleoants» 
and  made  himself  so  generally  disagree- 
able that  Godolphin  was  obliged  to  get 
rid  of  him.  He  was  ordered  to  go  back 
to  Ireland.  When  he  refused,  the  com- 
mand was  repeated  in  a  much  more 
peremptory  tone,  and  Rochester  at  once 
resigned. 

But  more  changes  were  to  follow.  Go- 
dolphin*s  Cabinet  —  for  that  is  the  most 
convenient  name  by  which  to  designate  it 
—  underwent  two  separate  reconstruc- 
tions; one  in  1704,  when  the  high  Tories 
were  exchanged  for  moderate  Tories ;  and 
another  in  170S,  when  the  moderate  Tories 
were  exchanged  for  Whigs.  The  first 
reconstruction  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  High  Cnurch  and  Cav- 
alier party  with  Godolphin*s  attitude 
towards  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill; 
the  second  was  mainly  owing  to  the  dis- 
sension between  Harley  and  the  prime 
minister.    The  first  disruption  was  acoel- 
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erated  probably  by  Godolpbin*s  encour- 
agement  of  the  insurgent  Protestants  in 
the  Cevennes,  who  were  "in  arms  against 
their  lawful  sovereign ;  "  but  the  Church 
question  was  the  main  factor  in  the  case. 
Nottingham  and  his  party  worried  Godol- 
phin  on  both  subjects  till  he  grew  heartily 
sick  of  them  as  colleagues,  and  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  elsewhere.  Of  the  Oc- 
casional Conformity  Bill  it  is  enough  to 
say  at  present,  that  it  was  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  Test  Act  from  b^ing  evaded  by  a 
subterfuge  certainly  not  entitled  to  any 
great  consideration ;  but  with  which,  as 
a  matter  of  prudence,  Godolphin  would 
rather  not  have  interfered.  The  bill  was 
brought  in,  three  sessions  in  succession, 
1702,  1703,  1704,  and  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Lords  after  being  carried  in  the  Com* 
roons.  And  when  on  the  last  occasion  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Highflyers  to 
tack  it  on  to  a  money  bill,  the  epithets  of 
Tackers  and  Non-tackers,  so  prevalent 
for  a  time  in  the  political  literature  of  the 
day,  first  came  into  use.  The  government 
resistance  to  this  attempt  occasioned  the 
first  division  in  the  Tory  camp,  the  High- 
flyers mostly  voting  for  the  tack,  and  the 
more  moderate  men  against  it.  Godol 
phin,  who  had  always  given  the  bill  a 
reluctant  support,  both  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  bill,  which  was  then  dropped 
for  several  years,  and  eventually  was  only 
carried  by  a  very  discreditable  intrigue. 
Godo]phin*s  conduct  in  this  matter  bad 
damped  the  devotion  of  the  Church  party, 
and  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
queen,  who  never,  according  to  Swift, 
regarded  him  with  the  same  feelings  after 
1704;  and  had  Lord  Nottingham  played 
his  cards  better,  he  might  possibly  have 
stepped  into  Godolphin*s  place.  But  Not- 
tingham committed  the  error  of  attempt- 
ing to  coerce  the  sovereign,  who  promptly 
sent  him  about  his  business;  though 
Anne  was  far  more  in  sympathy  with  his 
views  than  with  those  of  Godolphin.  Not- 
tingham told  her  Majesty  roundly,  that 
she  must  choose  between  the  two  parties ; 
that  if  she  chose  the  Whigs,  he  and  his 
party  would  resign ;  and  that  if  she  chose 
the  Tories,  she  must  dismiss  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  choose 
between  the  two  parties,  in  this  sense  of 
the  word,  was  just  what  the  queen  and 
Godolphin  did  not  wish  to  do;  and  they 
acted  promptly  and  wisely.  The  queen 
at  once  dismissed  Lord  Jersey  and  -Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  and  then  Nottingham 
himself,  who  had  hoped  for  better  things, 
retired  also. 
As  both  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 


still  wished  to  keep  a  Tory  preponderance 
in  the  Cabinet,  Nottingham  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Harley,  then  speaker,  and  after- 
wards Lord  Oxford ;  Lord  Jersey,  by  the 
Earl  of  Kent;  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mansell;  while  a  smaller 
Highflyer,  Blathwayte,  made  room  for 
Henry  St.  John  as  secretary  at  war.  Early 
in  the  following  year  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  though  a  Non-tacker,  still 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Nottingham  and 
Rochester,  was  deprived  of  the  privy  seal, 
which  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, a  Whig. 

Thus  Godolphin  was  gradually  impart- 
ing to  the  administration  that  mixed  or 
independent  character  which  both  he  and 
Marlborough  designed  it  to  assume.  But 
the  prime  minister  was  a  man  to  walk 
warily.  A  general  election  would  take 
place  in  the  summer,  and  he  held  his  hand 
till  public  opinion  had  declared  itself. 
But  the  Tory  party  was  now  divided. 
The  Church  question  then,  as  throughout 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  dominated  every 
other  in  the  country  at  large.  The  clergy 
and  the  High  Church  party  in  general 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  government,  and 
either  stood  aloof  altogether,  or  gave  a 
very  lukewarm  support  to  the  ministerial 
candidates.  The  result  was  that  the 
Whigs  gained  largfely  at  the  polls,  and 
when  the  composition  of  the  new  house 
was  determined,  Godolphin  found  it  quite 
safe  to  admit  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord 
Cowper  into  the  government.  The  latter 
received  the  great  seal  in  place  of  Sir 
Nathan  Wright,  and  was  the  first  lord 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  The  former 
was  contented  for  the  present  with  a  dip- 
lomatic appointment,  but  in  the  following 
year  was  made  secretary  of  state. 

History  it  is  certain  very  often  does 
repeat  itself;  with  a  difference.  Have 
we  not  seen  almost  exactly  the  same 
sequence  of  events  repeated  in  our  gen- 
eration ?  The  memory  of  the  days  when 
the  alienation  of  the  High  Church  party 
from  the  Conservative  party  prevented 
the  latter  from  obtaining  a  majority  at 
the  polling-booths,  both  in  the  late  Lord 
Derby^s  lifetime  and  subsequently,  will 
enable  us  to  realize  very  vividly  what  was 
going  on  in  England  in  the  middle  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign. 

The  government  had  now  been  brought 
to  very  nearly  the  exact  pattern  which 
Godolphin  wished  it  to  retain ;  but  Harley 
and  St.  John,  though  willing  enough  to 
displace  men  like  Nottingham  and  Jersey, 
were  still  decided  Tories,  and  looked  very 
coldly  on  the  new  Whig  appointments. 
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The  conduct  of  the  war,  after  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  in  1706,  created  a 
fresh  division  in  the  government;  for 
Godolphin,  as  we  have  seen,  had  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  Whig  con- 
ceptions of  the  war,  to  which  St.  John, 
Harley,  and  their  party,  together  with 
many  of  the  Highflyers,  were  as  strongly 
opposed  as  he  was  himself,  without  the 
same  reasons  for  dissembling. 

Between  Harley  and  Godolphin,  more- 
over, there  was  never  any  real  cordiality. 
It  is  said  that  they  quarrelled  about  the 
good  graces  of  Fanny  Oglethorpe,  a  young 
lady  of  wit  and  beauty,  but  of  very  doubt- 
ful reputation.  Bolingbroke,  who  knew 
her  well  both  in  London  and  Paris, 
couples  her  with  Mrs.  Trant,  whose  repu- 
tation was  not  doubtful  at  all.  She  was  a 
well-known  Jacobite  partisan,  and  formed 
one  of  the  little  Paris  circle  so  humorously 
described  in  the  letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndham.  She  was  well  connected, 
being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Theophilus  Ogle- 
thorpe, a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  sister  of  the  famous  General 
Oglethorpe.  But  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  is  spoken  of  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  a  lady  of  gallantry ; 
and  in  1705  she  was  in  England  on  some 
Jacobite  errand,  when  both  the  prime  min- 
ister and  the  secretary  of  state  became 
enamored  of  her. 

But  Godolphin  had  grounds  for  distrust- 
ing his  new  colleague.  It  soon  appeared 
to  the  prime  minister  that  the  secretary 
of  state  was  making  a  party  for  himself. 
He  was  the  close  ally  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
the  queen^s  new  favorite,  and  the  enemy 
of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin^s  interest; 
and  through  her  he  conveyed  his  secret 
counsels  to  her  Majesty.  These  for  the 
most  part  related  to  Church  questions,  on 
which  he  took  care  to  flatter  her  Majesty's 
prejudices,  and  it  seems  plain  that  he  was 
endeavoring  to  gain  for  himself  that  place 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Church  which 
Godolphin  had  lost.  He  took  care  to 
represent  the  Whigs  to  the  queen  in  the 
most  unfavorable  colors,  and  to  insinuate 
that  Godolphin  was  ratting.  In  Parlia- 
ment he  was  equally  troublesome.  Yet 
he  still  continued  secretary  of  state,  and 
was  able  to  mortify  the  Whigs  still  more 
before  they  ultimately  got  the  better  of 
him. 

In  the  summer  of  1707  affairs  came  to 
a  crisis.  The  two  sees  of  Exeter  and 
Chester  became  vacant,  and  the  queen 
filled  them  up  without  taking  the  opinion 
of  any  of  her  ministers  on  the  subject. 
Godolphin  believed  that  Harley  had  sug- 


gested this  step  to  her.  But  he  had  prob- 
ably gone  no  further  than  to  give  her 
some  general  advice  with  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  her  prerogative.  She  assured 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  that  the  act 
was  entirely  her  own;  adding  that  she  felt 
bound. to  fill  the  bench  with  men  who,  she 
thought,  would  be  a  credit  to  it,  and  not 
always  to  take  the  recommendations  of 
the  Junto.  The  Junto  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  dve  great  Whig  peers  —  Somers, 
Halifax,  Orford,  Wharton,  and  Sunder 
land.  Tbes^men  were  all  furious.  They 
declared  that  they  must  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  government  unless  the 
queen  consented  to  act  in  obedience  to 
their  views.  Even  when  the  unfortunate 
lady  did  make  some  concessions,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  dis- 
missal of  Harley.  Godolphin  shrank  from 
putting  the  necessary  pressure  on  his 
sovereign,  and  as  ^  matter  of  course  drew 
down  their  wrath  upon  himself. 

Now,  therefore,  and  not  for  the  only 
time  in  Queen  Anne*s  reig^,  the  Junto 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  discontented 
Tories,  and  when  Parliament  met  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1707,  instead  of  an  answer 
to  the  address  from  the  throne,  the  House 
of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  state  of  the  nation  required  con- 
sideration. Godolphin  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  it  was  moved  by  the  Junto 
that  a  committee  should  be  named  to  re- 
ceive proposals  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  and  of  privateers  in  the  West 
Indies,  an  implied  reproach  to  the  board 
of  admiralty,  of  which  the  queen's  hus- 
band was  at  the  head.  Godolphin  again 
submitted,  and  the  committee  was  se- 
lected. Then  the  Whig  leaders,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  temporary  allies,  pro- 
posed and  carried  two  resolutions  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  conveyed 
an  indirect  censure  on  the  government, 
and  not  till  these  blows  had  been  struck, 
was  the  answer  to  the  address  voted. 

Godolphin  now  saw  that  the  Junto  were 
in  earnest,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  "  system "  upheld  by  himself 
and  Marlborough  must  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  Whigs.  Godolphin,  accord- 
ingly, in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his 
own  fortunes,  consented  to  become  their 
tool,  and  to  force  his  royal  mistress  to 
part  with  her  confidential  servant.  Some 
suspicion  being  opportunely  thrown  on 
Hurley's  loyalty  by  the  conduct  of  one 
of  his  clerks,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  subsequently  proved  innocent,  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  set  to  work  at 
once.     Finding  the  queen  firm,  they  had 
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dq  o)  jdAdu  dJB  X)djBs  puB  jjooj  jo  qD)Bd 
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SupqSii  9Snq  jo  jiBd  auo  *fiB)  b  jo  )jos 
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*puB  ^^  i  jaSuo)  ^uaoioui  B  aujoq  aq  iouubd 
X^Baj  siqx  if  'iiBAB  on  jo  9jb  Aaqi  inq 
i  sjdSuy  puB  quinq)  s/oiaod  aqi  qoBaj  o 
s)jo£pa  siq  Mou  ajB  di^ubjj  i  ja))oq  saioo33q 
)|  'ssa[)saj  sauiooaq  puaijj  jno  puB  ^oq 
S9moD9q  ipqs  sih  *J9Suij  jo  qainq)  do 
XfinjuiBd  puB  X^djBqs  asop  uib^  ^im  sajq 
•ipuBui  joupqSg  aq;  asia  ^i  inoqB  ajB  noX 
afiqM  sjaSui^  jnoX  joj  )no  3|oo^  'Saiynq 
)noq)iM  )oq  X^qByojuioonn  miq  a^Boa  \\nk 
)uamaaa)  snoajB3|B3  stq  jo  sapis  puBxadB 
aq)  o)  paifddB  Xpjap  )oojaq3  pa)qSi{  t  jo 
pua  aqx  'Xtuouooa  puB  ajnpnj;s  joija^oi 
siq  )3ad8ui  o)  sb  |pM  sb  ')iq  b  cntq  ua^qSuj 
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)aS  o\  aM  ajB  Moq  infj  ni  Joj  jaijns  fjcqs 
puB  'asjnoosip  jno  ui  sn  pa^dnjjaiat  an 
i  usuoSjoj  XfisBa  aq  o)  )ou  ^uiqi  b  st  qtio 
)iuijaq  Ifiq  b  jo  S9|qipuBU2  Supq!Su  aqi 
uiojj  quinq)  aq)  uo  diu  djBqs  b  j  qSf| 
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Quickly  overtaking  him  once  more  on 
the  port  bow,  Kutti  Ali  this  time  vows  to 
have  him.  Again  the  spring  in  air,  again 
the  quick  face-turn  towards  his  antagonist, 
again  the  confused  jumble  of  feet  and  legs 
and  arms  and  flippers  down  below,  and 
once  more  the  old  dodge  of  doubling  sharp 
back, — but  our  quarry*s  movements  are 
not  now  so  nimble  as  they  were.  A  hind 
flipper  comes  within  reach  of  Kutti  Ah*s 
vice-like  grip,  and  is  held  fast  by  the  one 
hand,  while,  reaching  forward  with  the 
other,  a  fore  flipper  is  also  grasped  high  up. 
The  race  is  over ;  our  prey  is  captured. 

As  man  and  turtle  rise  quickly  to  the 
surface,  another  boatman  —  they  are  all 
amphibious  —  jumps  overboard  to  assist 
the  laughing,  breathless,  but  exultant 
diver.  The  turtle  is  turned  on  his  back 
in  the  water,  pu£Es  out  his  chin,  draws  a 
lon^  wheezing  breath  through  his  horny 
beak  and  nostrils,  struggles  for  an  instant 
with  his  captors,  and  then  submissively 
yields  to  fate. 

One  gunwale  of  the  boat  is  gently  in- 
clined downwards,  hands  in  the  boat  help 
those  in  the  water,  and  with  a  heave  and 
a  shout,  and  much  laughter  and  excited 
talk,  our  quarry  is  pulled  into  the  boat, 
and  slides  on  his  back  into  the  bottom 
beneath  the  stretchers,  smartly  slapping 
his  yellow-and-green  oozy  stomach  the 
while  with  his  horny  flippers. 

This  was  a  smart  race,  for  our  quarry 
was  young  and  vigorous.  The  full  sized 
lusty  fellows  —  we  once  caught  one  in  this 
way  that  weighed  350  pounds  avoirdupois, 
the  shell  measuring  3  feet  8  inches  in 
length  by  3  feet  4  inches  in  breadth  — do 
not,  as  a  rule,  show  so  much  sport.  Their 
dimensions  are  aldermanic,  and  their 
wheezy  breath,  as  in  the  case  of  portly 
middle-aged  bipeds,  is  scanty  and  soon 
exhausted.  They  are  more  easily  over- 
taken and  caught,  but  not  so  easily  brought 
to  the  surface  or  hoisted  into  the  boat. 
Sometimes  two  divers  go  down  below  to 
bring  them  to  the  surface,  one  of  whom 
passes  his  hand  warily  —  for  that  power- 
ful horny  beak  can  nip  o£E  a  finger  or  two 
with  the  greatest  ease  —  over  the  neck  and 
head,  and  plants  a  thumb  and  forefinger  in 
each  eye  of  the  turtle. .  Thus  blinded,  the 
turtle,  it  is  said,  rises  to  the  surface  at 
once.  Turned  on  his  back,  and  his  head 
released  from  chancery,  the  fight  then  re- 
commences —  a  second,  a  third,  sometimes 
a  fourth,  boatman  jumps  into  the  water  and 
lays  hold  each  of  a  flipper,  amid  much 
laughter  and  excitement  and  splashing. 
Tired  out  at  last,  all  hands  are  turned  on 
to  the  task  of  hoisting  the  turtle  into  the 
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boat,  and  not  unfrequently  the  boat  cap- 
sizes and  fills.  Crew,  turtles,  and  all,  are 
launched  into  the  water,  and  a  scene  of 
boisterous  mirth  and  excitement  follows, 
till  the  boat  is  righted  and  baled  out,  and 
all  the  missing  things  recovered,  including 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  turtles  thus 
restored  unexpectedly  to  their  native  ele- 
ment. 

We  could  tell  you  of  other  sources  of 
sport  and  amusement  furnished  by  these 
brilliant  lagoons — of  fish  and  turtle  spear- 
ing by  torchlight  —  of  boats  bein^  dragged 
about  by  gigantic  skates  and  sharks,  which 
occasionally  find  their  way  across  the  bar- 
rier reefs  into  the  quiet  lagoons,  and  of 
many  other  things  ;  but  it  is  time  to  return 
to  the  good  ship,  which  has  all  this  time 
been  steadily  ploughing  her  way  towards 
that  speck  in  mid-ocean  with  which  we  are 
chiefiy  concerned. 

The  skipper  and  his  officers  have  been 
busy  at  night  with  their  sextants  shooting 
stars  to  determine  the  ship's  exact  posi- 
tion ;  for  a  little  dot  of  an  island  only  a 
mile  or  two  wide  lying  solitary  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  showing,  palms  and  all,  not  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  is  an  easy 
thing  to  miss.    As  day  breaks  we  should, 
according  to  the  ship's  reckoning,  have  the 
island  dead  ahead  and  within  sight.    As 
yet,  however,  the  lascar  on  watch  on  the 
foreyard-arm  makes  no  sign.    We  strain 
our  eyes  and  sweep  the  horizon  with  our 
telescopes,  but  it  is  of  no  avail  —  not  a 
speck  of  land  is  visible  anywhere.     It  is 
the  chief  officer's  watch,  and  he  is  on  the 
bridge,  binoculars  in  hand,  steadily  gazing 
ahead.    The  skipper  turns  out  of  his  snug 
cabin  on  the  upper  deck,  and  goes  up  to 
the  bridge  too«     He  is  clad  in  the  airiest 
of  sleeping  garments,  with  an  old  pea- 
jacket  atop;  he,  too,  can  make  nothing  of 
it.     It  is  dangerous  to  chaff  a  skipper 
when  you  think  he  has  made  a  bad  land- 
fall, so  give  the  bridge  a  wide  berth  till  all 
is  settled  up  there.    The  chief  is  sent  aloft 
to  spy  the  land ;  not  satisfied  with  his  re- 
port, the  skipper  himself  follows.   The  sun 
is  up,  an  hour  of  daylight  is  gone ;  for  half 
an  hour  more  no  word  comes  down  from 
the  foretop.     Have  we  run  past  it  in  the 
night  ?    I mpossible ;  the  glare  of  the  light- 
house would  have  been  seen,  even  if  the 
light  itself  were  invisible ;  for  Minicoy  has 
a  lighthouse,  we  may  tell  you  — one  of  the 
first  magnitude  too;    but  of  that    more 
anon. 

"  Land  ahoy ! "  at  last  comes  down  from 
the  watch. 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  is  shouted  in  reply  from 
the  bridge. 
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"  Straight  ahead,  sir." 

"  Just  where  it  ought  to  be,"  growls  the 
skipper,  looking  more  pleased  than,  from 
his  grufiE  words,  you  could  judge  him  to  be. 

Now  we  may  speak  —  now  even  some 
mild  chaff  may  go  round;  so  we  crowd 
up  to  the  bridge,  all  eager  to  get  a  first 
glimpse  of  our  destination. 

**  We  have  had  a  strong  current  against 
us  all  night — should  have  been  here  at 
daylight." 

**OhI  that's  the  reason,  is  it?  Now, 
did  you  ever  yet  know  a  skipper  out  in  his 
reckoning  but  he  hauled  in  a  current  or 
something  to  put  himself  square?  Cur- 
rents are  bandy  things  at  sea  to  explain 
away  knotty  points." 

**  Knots,  is  it  ?  why,  there's  fifteen  of 
them  gone  clean  out  of  the  ship's  run  in 
twelve  hours." 

Whereat  we  all  laugh  and  take  to  our 
telescopes  and  binoculars. 

A  long,  low  line  of  shadowy  somethings 
showing  above  the  filmy  mirage  to  the  left 

—  then  a  break  and  a  white  pillar  (that  is 
the  lighthouse,  of  course)  —  another  break 

—  and,  finally,  another  and  shorter  line  of 
shadowy  somethings  —  that  is  all  we  can 
see.  But  as  the  ship  holds  on  her  way, 
the  nearest  of  the  shadows  to  the  left  are 
quickly  taking  shape  and  resolving  them- 
selves into  palm-trees,  and  we  can  make 
out  that  an  unbroken  semicircle  of  them 
runs  from  the  northernmost  corner  of  the 
island  right  round  to  and  past  the  light- 
house, which  is  close  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  land.  Then  there  is  a  break, 
and  further  west  lies  a  detached  clump  of 
palms,  marking  the  quarantine  islet  of 
Viringilly.  A  square  object  we  could  not 
at  first  make  out  begins  to  loom  larger  in 
the  filmy  haze,  and  we  discover  it  to  be 
a  big  boat,  carrying  a  huge  square  sail, 
set  well  forward,  and  without  a  jib.  An- 
other, and  another,  and  another  seem  to 
spring  up  and  set  their  sails.  "  These 
must  be  the  mAs  boats  going  out  to  fish," 
says  one  of  the  party,  who  has  been  here 
before. 

Now  we  come  in  sight  of  high,  combing 
rollers  as  they  flash  white  in  breaking  on 
the  shallow  reef  at  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  land.  Beacons  are  also  visible, 
hardly  distinguishable  at  a  distance  from 
the  bare  masts  of  other  mds  boats,  still  at 
anchor  in  the  lagoon,  laying  in  their  stock 
of  whitebait  before  proceeding  to  the  fish- 
ing-ground outside  the  barrier  reef.  These 
beacons  mark  the  boating  passages  in  the 
coral  reef,  which  we  can  now  distinguish 
stretching  away  in  the  wide  western  semi- 
circle from  the  north  as  far  as  the  islet  of 


Viringilly,  near  the  southernmost  extrem- 
ity of  the  land. 

A  low-lying,  piratical-looking  craft,  with 
raking  masts,  snowing  an  immense  capac- 
ity for  spreading  canvas,  is  anchored  in- 
side the  lagoon.  A  workman-like  boat  she 
is  —  owned,  we  find  on  subsequent  in- 
quiry, by  the  sultan  of  the  neighboring 
Maldive  Islands,  and  commanded  by  a 
smart  Minicovite  born  and  bred.  They 
are  born  seamen,  these  Minicoy  islanders, 
as  we  shall  presently  learn.  Three  or 
four  other  native  boats  are  now  distin- 
guishable lying  at  anchor  in  the  lagoon 
opposite  the  little  township.  Island-built, 
island-rigged,  and  manned  by  smart  island 
seamen,  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  sex- 
tant and  European  navigating  tables,  these 
boats  set  out  on  trading  voyages  annually 
—  to  the  Maldives,  to  the  Alalabar  coas^ 
and  Colombo,  and  farther  still  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  James  and  Mary, 
and  other  treacherous  quicksands  of  the 
Hooghly,  are  familiar  to  them.  Cbitta- 
gong  is  perhaps  their  farthest  point  east- 
ward on  the  coast  of  India,  and  Bombay 
their  farthest  point  west. 

The  annual  setting-out  of  the  fleet,  after 
the  S.W.  monsoon  has  moderated  its 
squally  force,  and  its  annual  return  in 
March  or  April,  are  the  tw^o  great  events  in 
island  life.  For  four  months.  May  to  Au- 
gust, the  sailor  lads  are  at  home  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  their  island  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts ;  for  eight  long  months  the  latter 
remain  in  their  island  home,  looking  long- 
ingly forward  to  the  day  —  well  watchw 
for  —  when  the  shiny  white  sails,  dimly 
visible  on  the  horizon,  come  sliding  safely 
homeward  over  the  summer  seas,  or  when, 
at  night,  blue  lights  come  flashing  their 
weird  gleams  through  the  gloom,  and  rock- 
ets flying  skyward  proclaim  to  weary 
watching  women  on  shore  that  the  sailor 
lads  are  safely  back  again. 

*'  Safely  back  again.  Ah  !  who  knows? 
Did  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  sailor 
lads  in  the  prime  of  life  sail  gallantly  forth 
with  the  fleet  in  1867,  ^^^d  only  a  few  of 
their  shipwrecked  comrades  return  to  tell 
the  sorrowful  tale  of  disaster  and  niin^ 
how  three  of  their  fine  island  vessels  had 
gone  down  in  the  cyclone  waves  in  the 
Hooghly  at  Calcutta?  Twenty  years 
have  passed  away,  and  still  that  sorrow- 
ful tale  is  told  ;  and  many  a  Minicoy  heart 
is  yet  aching  for  the  loved  ones  who  per- 
ished amid  the  crash  and  splinters  and 
wreck  of  vessels  broken  loose  from  their 
moorings,  and  driven  madly  and  'blindly, 
pell-mell,  in  a  heap  on  the  wreck-strewn 
shores  of  the  Hooghly. 
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No  such  catastrophe  has  happened  this 
time,  however,  for  there  floats  at  anchor 
the  Dharia  Dowl:.t,  seven  hundred  tons 
burden,  with  her  spars  and  rigging  intact. 
Yonder  comes  the  Dharia  Beg,  the  other 
seven  hundred-ton  leviathan  of  the  fleet, 
with  every  inch  of  canvas  spread  to  woo 
the  loitering  breeze,  and  flags    floating 

faily  from  all  her  masts.  And  the  Kuduja 
*ali  (Small  or  Saucy  Polly  ?).can  just  be 
descried  on  the  horizon  bearing  down 
upon  the  island. 

As  the  truth  is  realized  that  the  fleet  has 
really  returned,  a  great  long-drawn  shout 
^oes  up  from  those  upon  the  watch  ;  this 
IS  caught  up  by  those  who  hear  it,  wher- 
ever they  may  he,  and  however  engaged, 
and  the  great  volume  of  sound  travels  up 
and  down  the  township,  men,  women,  and 
children  joining  in  it,  and  then  rushing 
tumultuously  out  upon  the  sandy  coral- 
strewn  shore  of  the  lagoon,  to  verify  for 
themselves  that  the  jovful  and  exciting 
news  is  really  true.  Glad  tidings,  indeed, 
it  is,  for  those  ships  are  freighted  with  all 
sorts  of  goods  of  value  in  feminine  eyes, 
besides  the  stores  of  rice  on  which  the 
islanders  chiefly  subsist. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  bear  away 
the  impression  that  we  are  romancing,  we 
will  not  attempt  a  description  of  our  own, 
but  will  quote  here  from  a  staid  and  sol- 
emn official  report :  — 

Every  woman  in  the  island  is  dressed  in  silk. 
The  gowns  fit  closely  round  the  neck  and  reach 
to  the  ankles.  The  upper  classes  wear  red 
silk,  and  earrings  of  a  peculiar  fashion.  The 
Melacheri*  women  are  restricted  to  the  use 
of  a  dark  striped  silk  of  a  coarser  quality. 
Every  husband  must  allow  his  wife  at  least 
one  candy  t  of  rice,  two  silk  gowns,  and  two 
under  cloths  a  year.  He  also  presents  her 
on  marriage  with  a  fine  betel-pouch  (brought 
from  Gallc),  and  a  silver  ornament  contaimng 
receptacles  for  lime  and  tobacco,  and  instru- 
ments of  strange  forms  intended  for  cleaning 
the  ears  and  teeth. 

And  again :  — 

The  women  appear  in  public  freely  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  and  take  the  lead  in 
almost  everything  except  navigation.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  as  much  freedom  |  as  there 
is  in  European  countries.  Inquiry  into  their 
civil  condition  (whether  they  are  married  or 
unmarried)  is  regarded  as  an  unpardonable 
affrunt.     Unmarried  men  may  converse  with 

*  The  lowest  class  or  caste,  whose  men  are  occupied 
chiefiy  in  climbing  the  palm-trees  to  draw  palm-toddy 
or  to  pluck  the  nuts,  etc 

t  Five  hundredweight,  or  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds. 

X  We  should  rather  say  more  freedom — see  what 
follows. 
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maidens,  and  courtship  is  a  reco^ptiud prelimi' 
nary  to  marriage.  The  girl's  consent  is,  in 
all  cases,  necessary,  and  the  k&%i  (priest)  will 
not  perform  the  ceremony  unless  he  has  sent 
two  mukris  (sextons)  to  ascertain  that  she  is 
willing. 

An  Eastern  people  like  this,  which 
treats  its  women  with  such  marked  re- 
spect, deserves  to  be  intimately  known; 
and  so,  with  your  permission,  gentle 
reader,  we  will  now  revert  to  our  voy- 
agers, who  have  all  this  time  been  steam- 
ing gently  onward  to  the  anchorage  indi- 
cated by  the  ancient  island  pilot,  who  has 
been  fetched  to  show  the  way. 

What  wind  there  is  is  coming  from  the 
east  or  north-east,  so  the  skipper  and 
pilot  in  consultation  decide  that  we  shall 
cast  anchor  on  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  reef,  so  as  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the 
island. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  precautions 
here  against  hidden  rocks  and  reefs  as  we 
approach  the  anchorage;  for  the  chart 
shows  a  hundred  fathoms  a/  /^/?j/ of  depth 
almost  within  gunshot  of  the  barrier  reef 
enclosing  the  lagoon.  And  the  same 
freedom  from  shoals  holds  good  all  round 
this  tiny  island.  It  is  only  about  five 
miles  in  length,  by  about  the  same  in 
breadth;  and  it  rises  sheer, so  far  as  we 
know,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  lyi  ng 
probably  six  thousand  feet  (over  a  mile)  "* 
beneath  the  surface  on  which  our  good 
ship  floats. 

Realize  the  fact  for  an  instant,  —  re- 
member that  there  is  no  other  land  any- 
where near  it;  it  lies  solitary  in  mid- 
ocean,  as  we  have  already  said  more  than 
once,  a  tall  and  comparatively  slender 
column  of  rock  over  a  mile  in  height; 
perhaps  even  the  column  is  not  so  large 
below  as  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  the 
island  and  its  rocky  foundation  may  be 
umbrella-shaped  —  who  knows  ? 

It  was  Mr.  Darwin  who  originally  sug- 
gested, in  regard  to  coral  reefs  in  general, 
that  the  land  had  slowly  sunk  beneath 
the  waves,  and  that  the  reef-forming  coral 
insects  keep  it  from  submergence  by  their 
ceaseless  labors  in  elaborating  limestone 
from  the  briny  deep,  and  piling  it  up  on 
the  mountain-tops.  How  much  of  that 
six  thousand  feet  have  they  built  up  in 
this  way?  How  long  have  they  been 
about  it?  Is  the  land  slowly  sinking 
still  ?    These  are  questions  which  we  will 

*  The  Beagle  expedition  found,  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty-two  hundred  vards  from  the  edge  of  the  Cocos 
or  Keeling  group  of  islands,  no  bottom  with  a  line 
twelve  hundred  lathoms  (seventy-two  handred  feet)  in 
length. 
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not  attempt  to  answer.  Some  doubts  have 
recently  been  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Darwin^s  theory;  but  we  would  suggest 
to  the  doubters  to  visit  Minicoy,  and  ac- 
count for  its  formation  in  any  other  way. 

Our  skipper  is  a  Scot,  and  therefore 
cautious  —  too  cautious  as  it  turns  out; 
for  he  not  unnaturally  dislikes  the  idea 
of  his  ship  swinging  m  close  to  the  bar- 
rier reef  should  the  wind  suddenly  change 
to  the  S.  W.  point,  and  he  therefore  lets 
go  the  anchor  on  the  sloping  limestone, 
worn  smooth  by  the  wild  waves  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon.  The  day  is  calm,  the 
barometer  steady,  and  coals  are  dear 
within  the  tropics.  Our  fires  are  allowed 
to  go  out.  In  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
the  ship  begins  to  change  her  position. 
Is  the  anchor  holding?  No;  we  are  dis- 
tinctly moving.  **  Pipe  up  all  hands  and 
see  what  has  gone  wrong.'*  The  anchor- 
chain  hangs  perpendicularly  from  the 
bows ;  the  anchor  has  slipped  down  the 
smooth  sloping  limestone,  and  tumbled 
over  the  edge  of  the  stupendous  submarine 
precipice  beneath  us;  and  we  are  help- 
lessly adrift  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
fifty  fathoms  of  heavy  anchor-chain,  and 
a  heavy  anchor  at  the  end  of  it,  hanging 
from  our  bows !  Fortunately  the  night  is 
calm,  and  the  current  carries  us  away 
from  the  island.  "  How  soon  can  you  get 
up  steam?"  "Two  hours,  sir."  "Then 
get  it,  please,  as  fast  as  you  can."  These 
words  ring  out  sharp  and  clear  in  the 
night  air,  and  so  for  two  hours  at  least  we 
drift  helplessly  about.  The  light  from 
the  lighthouse  is  growing  fainter;  at  last 
the  donkey-engine  begins  to  snort,  and 
farewell  sleep.  Link  by  link  the  chain 
comes  laboriously  in  through  the  hawser- 
pipe,  amid  much  spasmodic  snorting  from 
the  donkey-engine,  and  convulsive  quiv- 
erings of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  anchor  is  at  last  recovered,  and  we 
steam  slowly  about  till  daylight  enables 
us  to  fetch  up  to  the  island  once  more 
and  drop  our  anchor,  this  time  more  se- 
curely, in  a  pot-hole  among  the  living  coral 
rocks  closer  inshore. 

The  islanders  have  been  on  the  watch, 
and,  as  we  come  up  to  our  anchorage,  we 
can  see  boat  after  boat  hoist  their  huge 
square  lug-sails,  and  come  away  from 
their  bait-grounds  inside  the  lagoon,  under 
a  spanking  north-easterly  breeze.  They 
are  all  making  for  that  narrow  passa^j^e 
through  the  barrier  reef  marked  by  a  line 
of  beacons ;  and  handsome  they  look,  as 
one  by  one,  with  curving  lines  and  full- 
breasted,  they  shoot  through  the  narrow 
passage  into  the  open  sea,  and  then,  with 


the  wind  well  abaft,  sweep  down  toward 
our  ship.  The  clean  sharp  stems  of  the 
boats  show  to  great  advantage  as  they  ap* 
proach  under  full  sail.  Those  boats  can 
sail,  it  is  very  evident;  moreover,  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  with  heavy  winds,  for 
line  above  line  of  reeiing-points  can  be 
seen  flying  freely  in  the  breeze  as  they 
approach.  The  number  of  lines  seems 
extraordinary,  for  when  the  last  reef  is 
taken  in  there  can  be  but  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  sail  left  aboveboard  to  sail  with.  And 
yet  the  men  evidently  know  perfectly  ivell 
what  they  are  about,  and  can  be  trusted 
to  put  no  more  reefs  in  their  sail  than  are 
absolutely  required  for  navigation.  As 
they  approach  our  ship  we  can  see  the 
order  given,  without  any  fuss  or  needless 
talking,  to  lower  the  sail,  and  on  the  in- 
stant a  dozen  hands  are  hard  at  work 
taking  it  in,  and  stowing  it  securely  away 
to  prevent  its  getting  wetted.  The  sail  is 
of  finely  plaited  matting,  with  a  quaint 
device  or  two  in  black  on  the  outside. 
Having  stowed  the  sail  securely,  they  are 
busy  next  with  the  mast, — a  man  at  the 
bows  is  gradually  slackening  the  ropes 
which  keep  it  in  position,  and  half-a-dozen 
hands  are  standing  on  the  thwarts  of  the 
boat  ready  to  catch  it  in  its  descent  and 
guide  it  to  its  place  of  rest,  an  upright 
post  just  in  front  of  the  rudder.  No  lifting 
of  the  ponderous  mast  is  necessary,  you 
see ;  for,  as  the  ropes  are  slackened  for- 
ward, the  mast  comes  gently  backward  and 
downward  of  its  own  accord,  till  it  is  s^ 
curely  lodged  in  the  hollowed-out  top  of 
the  upright  post  aforesaid. 

And  now  look  at  the  boat  itself. 
Where  have  we  seen  that  shape  before? 
The  gondola-like,  graceful,  upright  sweep 
of  the  cut-water,  terminating  in  an  elegant 
and  quaintly  painted  stem-post  rising  high 
above  the  boat,  reminds  us  powerfully  of 
moonlight  nights  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
musical  Italian  voices  singing  "  StaJi-i-i  !** 
The  great  breadth  of  beam,  and  weather- 
boarding  on  the  sides  —  the  fine  lines  and 
great  depth  of  keel  — remind  us,  though 
we  cannot  exactly  remember  where  we 
have  met  them  before,  of  cloudless  Med* 
iterranean  skies,  and  deep  sapphire-col- 
ored waves.  The  bows  are  decked  in  as 
far  back  as  the  mast,  and  the  stern  ends 
in  a  lobster-tail-shaped  platform,  project* 
ing  considerably  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
boat.  That  platform  is  useful  when  the 
boatmen  congregate  at  the  stern  with  their 
fishing-rods  to  catch  the  bonitOy  as  their 
boat,  under  full  sail,  passes  and  repasses 
through  the  shoals  of  that  fish,  which 
periodically  visit  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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Island  in  the  fair  season.  You  can  see 
their  rods  lying,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  all 
ready  for  action,  above  the  weather- 
boarding  forward.  A  closer  inspection 
reveals  the  facts,  that  the  rod  consists  of 
a  stout  pole,  and  that  the  line  and  hook 
together  are  exactly  of  the  length  of  the 
rod.  Moreover,  the  hook  is  unbarbed, 
and  consists  of  a  piece  of  white  metal 
flattened  out  for  an  inch  and  a  half  or  so, 
and  then  turned  up  at  one  end  into  a  barb- 
less  hook,  while  at  the  other  end  (also 
curved)  there  is  a  knob  to  which  the  stout 
cord  forming  the  line  is  securely  fastened. 
Trailing  these  bright  metal  hooks  over 
the  stern,  the  boat  under  sail  passes  and 
repasses  through  the  shoals  of  fish,  which, 
mistaking  the  hooks  for  silvery  fish-fry, 
dash  at  them  and  are  hooked,  —  the  point 
of  the  rod  is  raised,  and  the  fish  is  with- 
out further  ado  swung  round  into  the 
boat.  Disengaging  itself  readily  from  the 
unbarbed  hook,  it  is  left  to  flounder  about 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while  the  fish- 
erman proceeds  to  capture  another.  To 
attract  the  fish,  the  wells  in  the  boat  you 
see  are  already  stocked  with  the  brilliantly 
colored  tiny  whitebait,  with  which  we  be- 
came acquainted  in  our  excursion  to  the 
coral  reef,  and  which  is  ladled  out  by  a 
scoop  from  the  water-tight  compartments 
into  which  the  boat  is  divided  at  the 
thwarts  as  soon  as  the  boat  comes  among 
the  bonito  shoals. 

The  bonito  they  thus  catch  is  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  the  khalubtda  m&s^  vul- 
garly called  komboli  or  combally  or  co- 
bally    mds   by    the    Portuguese    writers 

(Scomber  pelamys^  Linn.}.  It  is  striped 
engthways  with  blue  or  purple  stripes, 
with  a  small  silver  thread  in  the  middle  of 
each  stripe.  Khalu  means  black  in  the 
language  of  the  island  {Afahl),  Bida  may 
mean  striped,  but  we  are  not  very  sure 
about  that.  And  mds  is  certainly  fish. 
The  other  kind  is  called  kanali  mds.  It 
is  not  striped,  and  it  probably  corresponds 
with  the  skip-jack  well  known  to  English 
sailors.  The  prevailing  hue  of  both  kinds 
is  black. 

Let  us  go  ashore  with  the  boatmen  and 
see  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  land.  As 
soon  as  our  intention  is  known,  the  whole 
of  the  cargo  of  living  whitebait  is  uncer- 
emoniously bundled  overboard,  except 
some  which  we  reserve  for  a  real  white- 
bait dinner  on  board.  Stepping  on  to 
the  stern  deck-platform,  we  are  at  once 
charmed  with  the  extreme  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  all  the  appointments  of  our 
craft.  There  is  absolutely  no  fishy  odor, 
although  the  whitebait  has  just  been  bun- 


dled overboard  before  our  very  eyes,  and 
although  the  boat  was  probably  loaded  to 
the  gunwale  yesterday  with  the  catch  of 
bonito.  The  Minicovites  evidently  take 
great  care  of  their  boats,  and  scrub  them 
well  after  each  day*s  fishing. 

The  men  themselves  are  smart,  active, 
sinewy  fellows,  with  no  spare  flesh  about 
them.  They  are  dressed  in  brilliantly 
colored  pantaloons,  and  each  wears  a 
coarse  goat's-hair  girdle  round  his  waist, 
pendent  from  which  hangs  a  regular  sea- 
man's knife  hooked  to  thegirdle  by  a  solid 
silver  twisted  wire.  Their  jackets  are  of 
various  makes  and  of  various  materials ; 
and  on  their  heads,  in  addition  to  the 
orthodox  skull-cap  of  the  Muhammadans, 
they  wear  some  of  them  brilliantly  colored 
handkerchiefs  —  others  have  helmets  of 
European  patterns,  much  battered  by 
rough  usa^e  —  and  one  in  particular,  th9 
skipper  of  the  boat,  has  a  well-worn  mil- 
itary forage-cap,  with  a  stifiE  projecting 
brim  to  it  to  shade  his  eyes. 

The  skipper,  taking  his  stand  behind 
where  we  sit  on  the  stern  platform,  pro- 
ceeds to  steer  the  boat,  working  the  rud- 
der with  his  feet  and  knees,  standing  the 
while  on  a  plank  projecting  inwards  at 
right  angles  from  the  rudder-post.  Be- 
neath this  plank  there  is  a  square  box, 
holding  spare  wooden  pins  and  sundry 
other  things  belonging  to  the  boat,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  quaintly  carved  cocoanut- 
shells,  which  serve  as  drinking-cups. 

At  a  sign  from  him  the  oars,  all  lying 
snugly  shipped  along  the  inside  of  the 
boat,  are  shot  out  through  the  rowlock- 
holes  in  the  weather-boarding  forward, 
and  a  dozen  pairs  of  sinewy  arms  pull  us 
some  fifty  yards  from  the  ship.  Then  at 
a  word  from  the  skipper — these  Min- 
icovite  boatmen  are  remarkably  sparing 
of  words  —  the  oars  are  again  slid  inboard, 
and  all  hands  set  to  work  to  step  the  mast 
and  hoist  the  huge  mat-sail.  We  shall 
have  to  beat  up  to  windward  in  order  to 
reach  the  narrow  passage  through  the 
reef,  and  the  boatmen  will  be  able  to  dis- 
play the  good  sailing  qualities  of  their 
craft.  Two  of  the  men  attend  to  the 
sheets  which  control  the  peaks  of  the 
lug-sail,  while  the  skipper  himself  hauls  in 
the  main-sheet,  which  he  secures  to  a  peg 
in  the  upright  post  already  mentioned  for 
supporting  the  mast  when  it  is  lowered. 

The  boat  has  good  weathering  qualities 
we  can  see  directly  the  wind  catches  the 
sail,  and  we  are  off  in  a  spanking  breeze 
and  a  smooth-rolling  sea.  Talk  of  centre- 
boards and  wedge-shaped  boats,  these 
Minicovites  have  evidently  learnt  the  art 
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of  boat-building ;  and  as  the  boot  lies  over 
under  the  huge  press  of  sail,  we  feel  that 
we  are  as  safe  as  in  a  house  ashore, 
thanks  to  the  great  beam  and  deep  keel 
with  which  the  boat  is  furnished.  The 
rippling  water  conies  coursin^^  in  along 
the  lee  gunwale,  and  splashes  in  at  times 
through  the  rowlock-holes  in  the  weather- 
boarding  forward;  but  on  the  weather 
side  she  is  as  dry  as  if  floating  in  a  mill- 
pond,  although  every  now  and  again  she 
dips  her  nose  into  the  long  ocean  rollers. 

We  have  already  weathered  on  the  ship 
considerably,  when  again,  at  a  word  from 
the  skipper,  all  hands  prepare  to  tack. 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  Shall  we  have  to 
lower  that  huge  heavy  sail  and  haul  it 
laboriously  round  the  mast  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  As  the  helm  is  put  down  the  boat's 
nose  runs  up  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  such 
is  the  pace  we  are  going,  and  so  fine  are 
her  lines,  that  she  is  round  and  ready  to 
go  off  on  the  other  tack  inshore  almost  in 
three  times  her  own  length.  Haul  in  the 
forward  peak,  slacken  away  the  aft,  let  go 
the  main-sheet  and  pass  it  forward  to  the 
bows,  and  pass  aft  the  other  sheet  which 
has  secured  us  to  the  stem  on  the  port 
tack  we  have  been  making.  The  thing  is 
done  in  a  couple  of  seconds,  the  boat  nas 
lost  no  way,  and  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  or  read  the  description  of 
it,  the  huge  sail  comes  bellowing  round 
the  front  of  the  mast  to  the  starboard  side, 
is  instantly  secured,  and  again  our  craft 
heels  over,  and  goes  spanking  through  the 
water  on  the  shore  tack. 

The  smart  handling  of  such  a  big  boat 
is  interesting  and  pretty  to  watch,  and  as 
we  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
boat  and  boatmen,  our  admiration  of  both 
increases.  A  joyous  sense  of  bounding 
freedom  possesses  us,  such  as  a  rider 
knows  with  a  strong-going  horse  beneath 
him,  and  a  limitless  grassy  down  in  front. 
The  exhilaration  of  our  spirits  is  such  that 
we  feel  inclined  to  shout  or  dance  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  sloping  deck. 

But  at  last  we  have  weathered  the  nar- 
row entrance  through  the  reef,  and  for  the 
last  time  the  helm  is  put  down,  the  boat 
comes  round,  and  running  free,  we  glide 
swiftly  in  towards  the  reef.  Shoaler  and 
still  more  shoal  the  water  becomes.  We 
catch  flying  glimpses  of  lovely  living 
coral  rocks  below  the  surface,  magnified 
to  double  their  actual  size  for  an  instant 
as  a  smooth  ocean  roller  slides  quietly 
over  them.  A  turtle  raises  its  head  above 
the  glassy  swell,  and  then  with  a  flip  dives 
beneath,  and  shoots  away  like  an  arrow. 
We  can  see  the  bottom  now  quite  easily. 


and  mark  that  the  arborescent  kind  of 
polypifer  has  disappeared,  the  hard  lime- 
stone bottom  has  been  worn  smooth  by 
the  fret  of  the  waves  and  the  grinding  of 
the  masses  of  coral  rock  they  churn  up 
and  strew  about  on  the  shallows  —  rock 
which  either  goes  to  maintain  the  barrier 
reef,  or  drops  in  time  back  over  the  stu- 
pendous submarine  precipice,  to  find  a 
resting-place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
several  thousands  of  feet  below  where  ve 
are  now  floating. 

The  channel  narrows  as  we  approach 
the  first  guiding  beacon,  a  cairn  of  poles 
kept  in  an  erect  position  by  laboriously 
piling  round  their  butt-ends,  resting  on  the 
hard  limestone  rock,  the  pieces  of  coral 
wrenched  from  their  places  by  the  waves, 
and  thrown  broadcast  by  them  during  the 
heavy  weather  of  the  south-west  moosooo 
season.  It  is  a  laborious  business  keep- 
ing these  narrow  channels  open,  and  od 
the  day  appointed  for  the  purpose  the 
whole  of  the  male  population  of  the  island 
assembles  to  perform  the  task. 

As  the  actual  reef  is  reached,  we  find 
the  passage  through  it  just  wide  enough 
for  one  boat  to  enter  at  a  time.  We  leave 
the  swell  of  the  ocean  behind  us,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  lagoon  in  perfectly  smooth 
water,  except  that  it  is  rippled  slightly  by 
the  wind,  and  with  a  brilliantly  white  coral 
sandy  bottom  below.  We  take  a  pull  at 
the  main-sheet,  and  bring  in  the  after- 
peak  of  the  sail  a  little  to  corrcspK>nd,  and 
then  our  course  is  set  on  the  starboard 
tack,  straight  across  the  lagoon,  to  where 
the  township  lies  embedded  in  that  huge 
grove  of  palm-trees.  A  line  of  beacons, 
and  sundry  others  dotted  here  and  there, 
denote  shoal  patches  of  coral  rock  to  be 
avoided.  These  beacons  are  the  favorite 
resting-places  of  a  solitary  sea-gull  or  teni 
or  cormorant,  which  obtain  a  comfortable 
footing  among  the  bundle  of  dry  twigs  at 
the  top  of  each,  and  lazily  take  flight  as 
we  swiftly  rush  past  them. 

These  coral  patches  in  the  lagoon  are 
the  bait-grounds  of  our  fishermen,  for  the 
fish-fry  congregate  for  safety  and  shelter 
about  them.  A  narrow-meshed  net,  lying 
out  to  dry  on  the  deck  forward,  is  em- 
ployed to  catch  them.  When  caught, 
they  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  trans* 
verse  water-tijjht  compartments  into  which 
the  boat  is  divided  by  planking  running 
across  it  under  the  thwarts  of  the  boat. 
A  plug  is  withdrawn,  and  in  rushes  the 
water  through  the  boat*s  bottom  ;  it  rises 
till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  water  outside . 
and  as  the  plug  is  not  replaced,  the  water 
in  the  compartment  is  kept  fresh  for  the 
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whitebait,  which  are  thus  kept  alive  until 
wanted. 

As  we  approach  the  shore,  one  of  the 
first  objects  that  attract  our  attention  is  a 
snow-white  egret  standing  on  something 
floating  in  the  water,  and  eagerly  watch- 
ing something  below.  That  floating  thing 
is  a  huge  rough  basket  structure  anchored 
in  the  lagoon,  and  used  for  storing  the  live 
whitebait  until  they  are  required  for  the 
fishing,  and  the  egret  is  dining  o£E  incau- 
tious specimens  which  come  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  square  hole  in  the  lid  which 
gives  access  to  the  basket.  There  are 
several  such  baskets  floating  about,  and 
on  nearly  every  one  there  is  an  egret,  or 
perhaps  two,  thus  engaged. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
A  PRACTICAL  TEST. 

A  COMPLETS  STORY. 

Tom  Chester  lived  by  himself  in  a 
house  furnished  and  decorated  under  his 
own  inspection  —  art-furniture  being  one 
of  his  many  **  fads." 

"  I  like  to  strike  out  a  line  for  myself 
in  furnishing,  as  well  as  in  other  things," 
he  used  often  to  say  to  his  friends.  But 
the  friends  did  not  much  like  the  line  he 
bad  struck  out  in  the  smoking-room.  It 
consisted  of  two  oak  settles,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fire,  with  very  straight,  tall 
backs,  and  no  cushions.  Tom  had  picked 
them  up  cheap  in  a  village  inn.  **So  un- 
conventional," he  said.  The  friends, 
generally  with  a  backache  at  the  moment, 
sighed  after  conventionality,  but  said 
little,  for  Tom  had  very  good  whiskey, 
and  was  a  very  good  fellow,  they  all  agreed, 
except  when  his  favorite  '*fad  "  of  all  was 
in  his  mind.  At  the  first  sign  of  the  en- 
trance of  this  into  the  conversation,  the 
friends  usually  had  engagements  which 
demanded  their  immediate  presence.  It 
was  heralded  by  one  particular  sentence 
which  they  well  knew. 

*'  I  do  not  believe  in  arbitrary  class 
distinctions,"  Tom  would  begin.  **  I  have, 

in  fact,  a  practical  test "    But  at  that 

word  the  sole  occupant  of  the  settles  was 
generally  Tom  himself.  "  Ah,  well  I "  he 
soliloquized  on  these  occasions,  '*a  suc- 
cessful experiment  will  convince  not  only 
the  flippant  but  the  thoughtful  world.  I 
can  wait." 

The  last  few  words  were  true.  Patience 
was  certainly  one  of  Tom's  leading  char- 
acteristics. Still,  one  night  when  the 
friends  had  left  him  in  peace,  he  was  sit- 


ting alone  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  set- 
tles, kicking  the  top  bar  of  the  grate,  with 
a  frown  on  his  face,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, — 

•*  Three  years  —  four  years  —  should  be 
enough ;  but  it  is  difficult  work.  Now, 
last  night  she  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  '  French  Revolution  *  nearly  so  much. 
Had  some  di£Eerent  frock  on  —  thinking 
of  that,  no  doubt.  Til  ask  Mrs.  Smith  to 
prevent  that  sort  of  distraction,  at  any 
rate  What  did  you  say,  Mary?    I 

didn't  ring."  He  turned  round  with  ^ 
shade  of  irritation  in  his  voice.  **  It's  only 
seven  ;  at  half  past  I  shall  be  ready." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Chester,"  corrected  Tom. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Chester.  I  couldn't  remem- 
ber what  you  gave  me  to  learn." 

'*  Couldn't  remember !  "  began  Tom. 
"  Fetch  the  book  here,  Mary,  at  once." 

Tom's  voice  made  her  steps  speedy, 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  she  stood 
at  the  elbow  of  his  chair  with  the  most 
modern  of  French  grammar  books  in  her 
hand.  He  found  the  place  he  had  care- 
fully marked  the  night  before,  and  was 
going  to  give  her  a  scolding  in  the  tone  of 
voice  from  which  his  friends  fled,  when  he 
glanced  up  at  her —  and  involuntarily  soft- 
ened his  words  and  tone.  The  girl  stand- 
ing by  him  was  plainly  so  frightened,  so 
very  anxious  to  take  in  what  he  said  to 
her  now,  that  his  scolding  ended  abruptly 
in,— 

"  Make  haste  then,  Mary,  and  never  for- 
get again." 

Down-stairs  she  ran,  and,  drawing  a 
chair  up  to  the  kitchen  fire,  put  the  lKK>k 
and  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  gave 
her  mind  to  the  part  Tom  had  marked, 
only  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  housekeeper,  as  she  said  at  intervals 
of  five  minutes,  which  were  given  to  com- 
plications in  her  knitting,  — 

"There,  Polly,  my  girl,  don't  worry 
your  brains  too  much.  What  master  wants 
with  teaching  you  such  stu£E,  I  can't  think. 
Cooking  and  cleaning  —  that's  what  I  was 
taught ;  and  it's  poor  comfort  master  would 
have  if  no  one  knew  nothing  but  books.** 

Mrs.  Smith  had  made  these  remarks 
before  during  the  eighteen  months  Polly 
had  lived  in  Mr.  Chester's  house,  there- 
fore they  did  not  engross  her  attention. 
She  worked  till  the  kitchen  clock  struck 
half  past,  and  then  starting  up,  said, — 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  I'm  read  v." 

"Very  well,  my  girl.  You  might 
straighten  your  hair  a  little,  though,  while 
I  pick  up  these  stitches." 

Polly  rummaged  in  a  large,  deep  drawer, 
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and  at  last  extracted  from  a  mass  of  mus- 
lin, cheap  lace,  and  ribbon,  two  exercise- 
books,  a  pen,  and  a  much-worn  English 
history.  Armed  with  these,  she,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  the  knitting  went  up-stairs. 

Tom  was  in  the  library  —  a  room  con- 
taining no  temptation  to  anything  but 
study.  He  had  lined  it  with  books,  and 
excluded  all  easy-chairs.  The  drawing- 
room  was  their  place,  he  said,  and  theirs 
alone  in  Tom*s  house  ;  for  no  one  entered 
the  drawing-room  except  admiring  friends 
of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Polly,  when  Tom  was 
out  and  they  had  "company  to  tea." 

On  one  straight -backed  chair  Tom 
awaited  them.  Mrs.  Smith  took  another, 
to  which  she  was  evidently  well  accus- 
tomed, at  the  end  of  the  table  ;  and  Polly 
sat  down  at  Tom*s  right  hand. 

He  jhad  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  not 
needed  in  the  least  by  his  thirty-five 
years ;  but  he  had  always  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  they  would  be  a  help  to  him  in  gain- 
ing and  keeping  Polly's  attention.  Very 
carefully  he  went  through  the  French  exer- 
cise she  gave  him,  underlining  her  mis- 
takes, and  only  once  stopping  when  Polly 
said,  apologetically,  "  It's  blotted,  and  that 
I  know,"  to  say,  **  You  do  not  need  the 
words  •  and  that,'  Mary." 

Then  he  went  through  the  mistakes  with 
her,  explaining  each  at  length;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  Mary's  thoughts  had  wan- 
dered to  a  "  grey  costume  "  she  meant  to 
have  for  Sundays,  before  he  came  to  the 
last.  She  was  recalled  abruptly  by  his 
demand  for  her  grammar  book;  but  the 
verb  committed  to  memory  in  the  kitchen 
had  more  or  less  left  it'in  the  library, 
and  the  spectacles  were  wholly  unneces- 
sary aids  to  the  gravity  of  Tom's  counte- 
nance, when  he  laid  down  the  book  and 
took  up  Green's  **  History  of  the  English 
People,"  which  he  read  aloud  to  her  on 
alternate  nights  with  Carlyle,  while  she 
took  notes. 

She  had  covered  about  two  pages  of  her 
note-book,  with  a  straggling  handwriting, 
when  nine  o'clock  struck.  Tom's  voice 
and  the  click  of  Mrs.  Smith's  needles 
stopped  together. 

"  I  should  like  better  preparation  next 
time,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  he  shut  the  book. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Chester;  goodnight,  Mr. 
Chester."  Followed  by  Mrs.  Smiih  with 
a  decorous  "Good-night,  sir,"  Mary  left 
the  room,  slowly  at  first;  but  when  they 
reached  the  kitchen  stairs,  it  did  not  need 
Mrs.  Smith's  "  Hurry,  and  see  after  sup- 
per, Polly,"  to  send  her  flying  down  the 
steps  with  a  swiftness  which  gave  the 
books   she  threw  on   the  table  impetus 


enough  to  send  them  ofiE  again.  Tom  put 
away  the  books,  took  o£E  his  spectacles, 
and  stood  by  the  fire,  lighting  a  cigar  with 
some  deliberation,  and  thinking  of  the 
work  he  had  tried  to  do  that  evening,  and 
on  many  an  evening  before.  His  "fad" 
was  very  near  his  heart.  Two  years  be- 
fore, when  Mrs.  Smith  told  him  that  her 
failing  powers  needed  the  help  of  younger 
eyes  and  fingers  to  keep  his  house,  it  bad 
occurred  to  him  that  here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  long  wanted,  to  prove  his 
theory  that  education  alone  transformed  a 
man  into  a  "gentleman,"  a  woman  into  a 
"lady;"  that  the  accident  of  birth  was 
nothing,  for  all  class  distinctions  were  the 
mere  arbitrary  growth  of  ages  of  igno- 
rance. 

He  enquired  carefully  into  the  system 
of  teaching  pursued  at  most  of  the  large 
orphanages,  and  having  discovered  the 
one  he  considered  most  complete,  took 
from  it  .Mary,  aged  fifteen,  bright,  intelli- 
gent, and  with  a  manner  neither  too  as- 
sured nor  too  shv.  "  Excellent  ground," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  She  will  assist  my 
housekeeper,  and  her  education  will  be 
carried  on  by  myself,"  he  said  to  the  head 
of  the  institution,  who  stared,  but  said 
nothing. 

At  eighteen  he  meant  to  send  her  to  a 
thoroughly  good  finishing  school  for  a 
year,  to  acquire  whatever  might  be  beyond 
his  own  power  to  give  ;  and  then  he  would 
reach  the  crowning  point  of  his  "practical 
test"  —  he  would  marry  her. 

And  the  only  day-dream  Tom  ever  had 
was  one  of  a  day  when  he  would  be  able 
to  say,  in  a  large  room  full  of  incredulous 
people,  including  most  of  the  friends: 
"  Allow  me  to  introduce  —  my  wife." 
Whilst  whispers  should  fall  on  his  ears  of 
"Charming  woman  1"  "Curiously  sue* 
cessful  case." 

It  was  a  wet  Sunday.  Tom  had  turned 
over  books,  smoked,  and  used  strong  lan- 
guage about  the  weather  most  of  the  day ; 
and  at  four  o'clock  he  could  no  longer 
endure  it,  but  hailed  the  first  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  set  out  for  a  house  where  he 
had  a  standing  invitation  from  an  old  friend 
of  his  family  for  "any  Sunday  afternoon." 
He  very  seldom  availed  himself  of  this, 
for  he  cared  little  for  society,  and  had  no 
great  liking  for  this  special  form  of  it 
But  he  felt  it  part  of  his  work  not  to  lose 
touch  with  the  world  which  was  to  wel- 
come his  wife  —  to  acknowledge  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment, 

Mrs.  Courtley  was  "  at  home,"  and  Tom 
was  shown  into  her  large,  bright  drawing- 
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room,  a  cheeriDg  contrast  to  the  wet 
streets,  and  his  own  library.  It  was  full 
of  people,  and  Tom  had  for  a  moment 
some  difficulty  in  seeing  his  little,  keen- 
eyed,  sparkling  hostess.  He  made  his 
way  to  her,  and  was  greeted  laughingly  by 
her  with,  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chester,  is  Diogenes  your 
ideal  at  present?  I  thought  I  had  lost 
you  as  a  guest;  an  old  woman  doesn't  like 
that.  Never  mind,  sir,  I  shall  forgive  you 
this  time,  though  you  don't  deserve  it 
You're  a  favorite  of  mine,  do  you  know? 
And  now  you  want  some  one  younger  than 
myself  to  talk  to.  Let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  niece,  Lady  Maria  Wood.  Maria, 
my  dear,"  to  a  tall  girl  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  fire,  but  turned  at  the 
words,  and  acknowledged  Mr.  Chester's 
bow. 

"  Let  me  get  you  a  chair,"  said  Tom  to 
her,  being  the  first  thing  he  thought  of. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
^  I  was  sitting  here  just  now,  behind  Aunt 
Sarah  ;  there's  room ;  sit  down,  won't  you  ? 
Do  you  know  my  aunt  well  ?  She  seemed 
to  have  missed  you.  I've  never  been  here 
before,  and  1  don't  know  any  one.  I  do 
so  want  to ;  and  I  can't  very  well  go  up 
to  Aunt  Sarah,  and  say,  for  instance, 
*  Who  is  the  old  gentleman  in  the  very 
shabby  brown  coat?*  He's  some  one 
clever,  I  know ;  he's  written  a  book  or 
something.  Do  tell  me  if  you  know.  I've 
never  been  in  London  before  ;  my  home's 
in  Ireland.  Isn't  that  a  confession  I  —  the 
first,  I  mean  —  well,  both,  perhaps." 

She  had  chattered  fast,  and  stopped  a 
moment  to  rest,  leaving  Tom  leisure  to 
glance  at  her  face,  while  he  tried  to  frame 
an  answer  which  should  belong  to  all  her 
queries. 

A  sweet,  round,  girlish  face  met  his 
eyes  —  young,  fair,  with  soft  brown  hair 
all  round  it.  The  slight  young  figure 
looked  slighter  still  in  tiie  dark  green  cloth 
dress  she  wore ;  and  Tom  saw  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  young  woman  belonging  to  a 
class  he  had  often  contemptuously  de- 
scribed as  "neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,"  neither  schoolgirl  nor  woman. 

But  contempt  was  the  feeling  furthest 
from  Tom  that  afternoon.  He  listened  to 
her  chatter,  and  gave  her  information  con- 
cerning things  and  persons  in  London, 
which  was  a  little  vague  and  reckless  ;  but 
laughed  and  confessed  himself  frankly 
when  she  said,  after  one  or  two  of  his 
most  astonishing  statements,  in  her  pretty 
voice,  — 

*•  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Chester  ?  " 

When  Mrs.  Courtley  came  up  to  their 


corner,  and  said,  "  Maria,  you  will  sing  to 
us?"  Tom,  to  his  own  great  surprise, 
found  himself  offering  to  turn  over  her 
pages.  Directly  after  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  knew  not  a  note  of  music,  and 
should  probably  make  a  muddle  of  it. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it's 
a  song.    I'll  go  for  the  words." 

And  go  for  the  words  he  did,  manfully ; 
and  afterwards  her  pretty,  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chester;  you  turned  them  exactly 
right,"  helped  to  make  him  really  vexed 
to  realize  that  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  he 
must  at  once  find  Mrs.  Courtley  and  take 
his  leave,  if  he  meant  to  be  in  time  for  a 
never-neglected  Sunday  duty  —  tea  in  the 
library  with  Mrs.  Smith  and  Folly. 

He  was  quite  in  time.  Polly  ^- in  a 
dark-green  dress,  with  a  wide  stripe  of 
bright  red  all  down  the  fronts  bordered 
with  shining  and  wonderful  buttons,  the 
whole  copied  with  infinite  pains  from  one 
she  had  seen  in  church,  and  mentally  ex- 
aggerated during  her  walk  home  — had 
just  brought  up  tea. 

"Tell  Mrs.  Smith  I'm  in,"  Tom  said  to 
her;  whereupon  she  ran  down  the  kitchen 
stairs  and  reappeared  with  Mrs.  Smith. 

They  sat  down,  and  Tom  began  the 
conversation,  as  he  always  did  on  these 
occasions,  by  what  he  flattered  himself 
were  brief,  well-chosen  allusions  to  the 
simpler  topics  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Smith's 
replies  were  chiefly,  "  Yes,  sir ;  really,  sir ; 
no,  sir,"  in  unvarying  order,  with  no  re- 
gard to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Polly's  remarks,  Tom  prided  himself,  had 
lately  shown  growing  intelligence ;  but  to- 
night it  seemed  to  him  she  was  more  apt 
than  ever  before  to  break  into  his  own 
decidedly  elevating  topic  with  references 
to  "  that  dreadful  poisoning  case  in  Hox- 
ton,"  and  "  that  murder  at  Alanchester." 

Her  frock,  too,  surely  it  wasn't  quite 
what  it  should  be — and  yet  he  had  seen 
friends  of  his  in  something  like  that.  He 
thought  she  sat  unusually  awkwardly  on 
her  chair,  too,  and  she  had  apparendy 
quite  forgotten  his  bygone  remonstrances 
on  the  subject  of  grammatical  errors. 

Tom  felt  very  disheartened  when  Polly, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  tea-things  had  gone 
down-stairs.  He  had  watched  Polly  fold 
the  table-cloth  with  an  odd  sense  of  a  dif- 
ference between  those  strong,  firm,  pink 
hands,  and  the  white  ones  he  had  seen 
playing  with  her  fire-screen,  as  their  owner 
talked  to  him  in  xMrs.  Courtley's  drawing- 
room,  three  hours  before. 

"But  she'll  get  on  all  right  with  par 
tience."  said  Tom  to  himself,  with  retaro- 
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ing  hope,  as  he  filled  his  second  pipe  in 
the  smoking  room,  **and  I  might,  perhaps, 
speak  about  that  frock/* 

At  the  end  of  the  next  week  Tom  had  a 
letter,  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
V2^^uely  expecting.  He  received  it,  how- 
ever, not  without  a  great  deal  of  grum- 
bling. A  cousin  with  whom,  in  spite  of 
his  many  odd  ways,  Tom  had  always  been 
a  favorite,  had  made  him  promise  to  come 
to  her  wedding. 

"Some  time  next  summer,"  she  had 
said  when  she  told  him  he  "must  come." 

May  —  early  in  May  as  it  was,  too  — 
hardly  struck  Tom  as  summer.  Still,  he 
put  that  down  to  the  general  unreliable- 
ness  and  unreasonableness  of  woman*s 
plans,  and  with  several  heavy  sighs  packed 
his  portmanteau. 

Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 
his  lite  he  disliked  intensely;  and  now  he 
felt  a  martyr  indeed,  for  he  had  been  weak 
enough,  as  he  called  it  on  the  way  down, 
to  obey  a  sentence  in  his  cousin  s  letter 
which  had  said, — 

"  And  you  must  come  on  Monday,  Tom. 
If  you  only  came  on  Wednesday,  I 
shouldn*t  see  you.  Several  other  people 
are  coming  on  Monday,  too." 

He  reached  his  destination  rather  late 
in  the  evening,  and  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  he  had  dressed  for  dinner,  only 
just  in  time  to  be  told,  — 

"Take  in  Lady  Maria  Wood  with  you, 
Girl  over  there  —  white  frock,  brown 
hair." 

Very  much  astonished,  Tom  made  his 
way  to  her.  She  received  him  with  a  little 
start,  and  said  in  the  pretty  voice  Tom 
had  remembered  clearly  for  the  last  ten 
days,  ^ 

"Oh,  Mr,  Chester,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  didn*t  know  you  were  to  be  here. 
Lucy  only  said,  *my  cousin.'" 

"Then  you  know  Lucy?"  Tom  said, 
feeling  at  the  same  time  that  this  state- 
ment of  a  self-evident  fact  could  hardly 
be  called  a  brilliant  conversational  effort. 

"  Oh,  ves,  we  were  at  school  together. 
I  never  knew  she  was  your  cousin  till  the 
other  day.  How  stupid  1  am !  How 
could  I  know?  I'm  to  be  her  bridesmaid. 
Don't  you  hope  it'll  be  fine  on  Wednes- 
day, and  to-morrow,  too,  that  we  may  have 
some  tennis?" 

Tom  said  hastily,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing he  had  more  at  heart,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

But  whether  his  wishes  were  immedi- 
ately and  literally  concerned  or  not,  the 
weather  next  day  could  not  better  have 


met  Lady  Maria's.  It  was  remarkable  for 
characteristics  foreign  to  most  days  in 
May  —  it  was  both  warm  and  fine.  Most 
of  the  people  staying  in  the  house  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  playing  tennis. 
Among  them,  of  course.  Torn  and  Lady 
Maria.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Tom 
could  not  in  the  least  make  up  his  mind 
whether  Lady  Maria's  pretty  figure  and 
sweet  face  shone  most  to  advantage  in  her 
loose  soft  flannel  tennis  frock,  or  the  trim 
dark  one  he  had  first  seen  her  in. 

"  How  do  some  women  know  what  to 
buy,  and  not  others  ?  "  he  wondered  idly, 
as  he  sat  under  the  trees  getting  cool  after 
an  exciting  and  exhausting  victory. 

The  first  night  Tom  dreamt  of  Lady 
Maria  at  frequent  intervals  ;  on  the  second 
he  could  not  sleep  at  all  for  the  thouglit 
of  her;  and  he  got  up  on  the  third  morn- 
ing determined  that  he  would  "put  bis 
fate  to  the  touch  '!  —  ask  her  if  there  were 
any  hope  at  all  for  him.  As  to  Polly, 
"his  practical  test,"  his  final  triumph  to 
come  —  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes,  a  pretty 
face,  and  sweet  girlish  ways  had  taken 
them  utterly  out  of  Tom's  life  for  the 
moment. 

He  was  thoroughly  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Lady  Maria. 

"If  she  won't  have  me?  Well,  let's 
only  hope  she  will,"  was  all  the  reasoning 
Tom  was  capable  of  during  his  shaving 
that  morning. 

Luncheon  time  came;  Tom  had  not 
nerved  himself  for  the  crisis. 

At  two  o'clock  the  wedding  came  off. 
and  Tom  stood  in  the  church  feeling  every 
moment  worse,  while  he  watched  Lady 
Maria,  who  seemed  to  him  more  lovely 
than  ever  in  her  faint  yellow  silk. 

The  afternoon  went'  by  ;  the  bride  was 
gone,  every  one  else  going  by  the  evening 
train,  as  Tom  himself  meant  to  do. 

He  pulled  his  courage  together ;  found 
Lady  Maria  in  the  garden;  told  her  he 
never  afterwards  could  remember  what : 
and  listened  breathlessly  for  her  answer. 

It  came,  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chester,  I'm  so  sorry;  but  — 
but  I'm  engaged  I    I'm  so  sorry,  though." 

He  caught  the  earliest  possible  train, 
and  had  nearly  reached  home,  when  his 
arm  was  seized  by  one  of  the  friends  — 
the  most  obnoxious  of  them  all,  Tom 
thought  him  at  that  moment. 

"Oh,  Chester,  old  fellow!"  he  began; 
"  been  down  at  that  wedding,  haven't  you  ? 
See  Maria  Wood  there  ?  Told  me  she  was 
going.  Nice  giri,  don't  you  think  ?  We're 
engaged,  you  know.      Only  a    fortnight, 
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though ;  not  at  all  too  late  for  your  con- 
gratulatioDs." 

Tom  was  close  to  his  own  door.  He 
took  out  his  latchkey,  and  saying  to  the 
somewhat  discomfited  friend  :  *'  All  right, 
vou  shall  have  them — sometime,"  let 
nimself  in  and  slammed  the  door.  There 
was  a  bright  fire  in  the  library.  Polly 
brought  his  slippers  and  lit  the  lamp. 

Gradually  Tom  began  to  feel  a  more 
placid  frame  of  mind  coming  over  him. 
Lady  Maria  was  sweet.  Tom  gave  a  very 
heavy  sigh.  She  was  —  well,  everything ; 
but,  after  all,  what  was  the  use  of  thinking 
about  it  now  ?  And  he  could  still  do  man- 
kind that  great  service,  still  show  them 
his  principle  proved  by  his  practical  test ; 
and,  who  could  tell  ?  —  many  might  go  and 
do  likewise,  and  the  result  tor  the  race  be 
beyond  words  to  describe. 

The  warm  glow  known  only  to  the  ben- 
efactor of  his  race  was  beginning  to  over- 
come Tom*s  crushed  feeling  of  despair; 
the  fire  was  warming  him  thoroughly.  He 
bad  just  decided  to  send  for  Polly  for  an 
hour's  reading,  and  had  mentally  chosen 
the  finishing  school,  when  Mrs.  Smith's 
tread  was  heard  outside. 

"Come  in,"  Tom  said,  in  answer  to  her 
knock. 

She  came  in;  stood  just  inside,  twist- 
ing her  black  apron.  At  last,  when  Tom 
turned  hastily  round  and  said,  "  Well  ?  " 
she  began,  — 

•*Yes,  sir.  Polly,  she  didn't  like  to 
come  and  tell  you  herself.  She's  that 
silly,  when  I  tell  her  you'd  be  sure  to  be 
pleased;  it's  a  very  good  thinc^  for  her. 
Well,  sir,  it's  the  postman  that  brings  the 
evening  letters.  He's  wanted  her  ever  so 
long ;  and  now  he  wants  her  to  name  the 
day,  and  they'll  have  the  banns  put  up 
next  Sunday  —  if  you're  agreeable,  sir?" 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  POET'S  CORNER. 

The  true  Poet's  Corner  is,  we  maintain, 
that  little  spot  or  ingle-nook,  where,  in  each 
case,  the  individual  poet  in  his  lifetime 
loved  most  to  resort.  Many  nature-loving 
poets  seem  out  of  place  in  a  promiscuous 
Campo  Santo^  or  even  in  such  a  place  — 
we  say  it  with  all  deference  to  tradition 
and  opinion  —  as  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  this  abbey  the  soaring  spirit  seems 
thrust  down  into  mediocrity  amidst  the 
appalling  and  overwhelming  number  of 
its  fellows,  each  telling  its  tale  of  the  in- 
evitableness  of  death  and  the  eclipse  of 


human  greatness.  Herded  together  the 
"great  ones  "lose  their  stature  and  pro- 
ceritv,  nay,  even  their  individuality.  Up- 
on the  wandering  pilgrim,  who  gathers  a 
name  here  and  there,  and  stores  in  his 
memory  a  casual  inscription,  the  main 
impression  left  is  that  of  the  grim  impar- 
tiality of  death.  It  is  difficult  to  worship 
greatness  or  rather  its  poor  relicts,  en 
masse,  the  mind  longs  to  distinguish  and 
individualize,  and  pay  homage  to  one  form 
of  greatness  alone.  The  heroes  pass  be- 
fore us  in  shadowy  files,  but  for  each  eye 
there  must  be  some  "great  Achilles," 
some  great  one,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  bystander  or  pilgrim,  towers  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest.  Joseph  Addi- 
son has  said  that  when  he  walked  in 
Westminster  Abbey  "every  emotion  of 
envy  died  within  him,"  and  Edmund 
Burke  testified  to  a  kind  of  awe  that  per- 
vaded his  mind.  But  Congreve,  perhaps, 
more  truly  says  that  the  place  strikes 

an  awe 
And  terror  as  of  aching  sight,  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart ; 

a  feeling  which  Francis  Beaumont  re- 
echoes when  he  bids  "  mortality  behold 
and  ^/ir."  To  do  justice  to  the  memo- 
ries of  our  great  poets,  we  should  scarcely 
cultivate  so  gruesome  a  feeling,  especially 
in  the  case  of  our  nature-loving  poets. 
They  themselves  may  not  be  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  gloomy  and  terrible  as- 
sociations of  ideas,  they  the  children  of 
the  sunlight,  the  minstrels  of  the  groves 
and  the  companions  of  the  moors.  Could 
the  disembodied  spirits  be  questioned, 
they  might  repudiate  the  partnership  of 
chilling  greatness  in  a  crowded  mauso- 
leum, come  down  from  their  niches  and 
ask  the  bystander  to  accompany  them 
to  some  favored  corner  where  they  had 
played  as  children,  haunted  as  men,  and 
in  their  true  vocation  as  born  poets  cele- 
brated in  verse, — 

Singing  hymns  unbidden 
In  the  light  of  thought. 

Doubtless  many  a  poet  would  prefer  an 
apotheosis  in  some  very  humble  but  con- 
genial abode,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men^ 
and  near  a 

low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks 
And  the  sea-breeze  as  innocuously  breathes 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores, 

as  Coleridge  has  picturesquely  described 
it.  Therefore,  their  fires  should  be  kept 
burning,  as  it  were,  on  rural  altars  by  the 
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wayside,  DOt  in  the  precincts  of  a  national 
shrine  where  they  are  deified  somewhat 
promiscuously.  Even  Horace,  that  courtly 
and  cosmopolitan  bard,  has  indicated  his 
preference  for  one  very  especial  corner  of 
sunny  Italy,  near  the  ancient  Tarentum, 
where  spring  is  long  and  winter  is  mild. 
That  little  corner,  he  says,  smiles  for  him 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world.  No 
city  poet  but  feels  occasionallv  the  irk- 
someness  of  streets  and  the  dufness  of  a 
capital.  The  author  of  "  Trivia  "  or  "  The 
Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London," 
has  written  in  his  description  of  **  rural 
sports : "  — 

Ye  happy  fields  I  unknown  to  noise  and  strife, 
The  kind  rewarders  of  industrious  life ; 
Ye  shady  woods  1  where  once  I  used  to  rove 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  muse  and  love ; 
Ye  murmunng  streams  I  that  in  meanders  roll, 
The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul, 
Farewell.     The  city  calls  me  from  your  bow- 
ers, 
Farewell,    amusing    thoughts    and    peaceful 
hours. 

And  perhaps  we  may  guess  where  Gay's 
heart  really  lay  after  all ;  not  in  the 
Strand,  nor  "  the  ungrateful  hurry  "  of  the 
town,  where  "life  seemed  a  jest,"  but  in 
some  sequestered  spot  remembered  of 
old.  Then  there  is  the  picture  of  Cowper 
wandering  silently  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  sitting  in  his  little  ingle-nook  or 
summer-house,  round  which  the  roses  and 
honeysuckle  grew  in  profusion,  and  sur- 
veying the  world  with  a  quiet  philosophy 
of  his  own.  Here  is  the  place  and  here 
are  the  surroundings  which  constitute  in 
his  case  the  true  Poet's  Corner.  In 
Westminster  Abbey  the  absolute  nothing- 
ness of  human  life,  the  vanitas  vanitatum 
of  all  things  human  are  borne  in  upon  you, 
where  even  kings  have  walked  to  their 
throne  over  the  dust  and  graves  of  their 
ancestors.  Coleridge  once  said:  "On 
entering  a  cathedral  I  am  filled  with  de- 
votion and  awe ;  I  am  lost  to  the  actuali- 
ties that  surround  me,  and  my  whole 
being  expands  into  the  infinite  —  earth 
and  air,  nature  and  art,  all  swell  up  into 
eternity;  and  the  only  sensible  impression 
left  is,  that  I  am  nothing."  Yes,  Cole- 
ridge is  right ;  for  the  purposes  of  pious 
and  religious  humiliation  a  cathedral  or 
abbey  have  their  wholesome  influences, 
but  if  you  go  there  to  worship  a  human 
ideal,  or  a  mortal  incarnation  of  wisdom 
and  wit,  living  only  its  chill  marble  life, 
thev  are  oppressive.  You  can  learn  but 
little  from  an  inscription  or  bust  or  me- 
morial tablet,  be  the  workmanship  ever  so 
exquisite,  or  the  elegy  ever  so  graceful. 
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The  once  mobile  features  stare  vacuously, 
the  life  is  frozen,  the  hand  is  stiff,  and  the 
rigor  mortis  is  over  all.  When  I  have 
been  to  our  Poet's  Corner  in  Westminster 
Abbey  I  feel  that  I  have  seen  something 
certainly,  but  learnt  verv  little  about  a 
poet,  and  I  feel  oppresseci. 

Perhaps  no  one  would  go  there  to  be 
instructed  by  simply  looking  at  the  mere 
presentments  and  emgies  of  men.  There 
is  a  gallery  of  busts  and  figures  before 
you  —  nothing  more  —  and  the  place  is 
consecrated  for  them  and  to  them.  But 
I  would  prefer  to  go  where  the  poet  has 
consecrated  his  own  place  and  made  bis 
own  ingle-nook  famous.  Surely  he  lives 
therewith  a  continuous  life  of  his  own: 
he  Is  not  dwarfed  by  his  compeers,  aud 
he  ranges  over  a  goodly  space,  the  sole 
king  of  his  domain.  Could  his  disem- 
bodied spirit  be  localized  anywhere  it 
would  be  here ;  here  where  his  brightest 
fancies  came,  where  his  music  ran  wild 
and  his  heart  tingled  with  the  first  glow 
of  inspiration.  Nature-loving  and  descrip- 
tive poets  must  have  their  mausoleum,  but 
it  will  be  one  which  they  have  chosen  for 
themselves,  and  for  which  their  thoughts 
and  lives  have  prepared  them.  Keats  and 
Shelley  lie  in  appropriate  graves  —  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world.  Keats, 
when  nearing  death,  murmured,  after  lying 
still  for  a  while,  "  I  feel  the  flowers  grow- 

And  we  know  the  flowers 


ing  over  me. 


grow  well  in  that  southern  country  —  to 
use  the  words  of  Shelley  himself —  "  mak- 
ing one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 
Better  here,  surely,  than  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to  me 
when  last  I  revisited  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  especially  when  I  stood  in  the  bap- 
tistery known  as  the  **  Little  Poets'  Cor- 
ner," made  famous  by  such  names  as 
Keble,  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  Words- 
worth. It  had  chanced  that  I  had  been 
living  for  some  time  close  to  spots  in  the 
country  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
Wordsworth  and  his  companion,  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  in  1798.  The  glen  within  a 
few  yards  of  my  door  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  poet  and  his  friends,  and  had 
been  called  the  "  Poet's  Corner."  And 
this  prompted  a  train  of  reflection.  It 
was  a  wild  and  romantic  spot  through 
which  the  echoes  of  a  rushing  stream  ever 
sounded ;  the  trees  above  were  tall  and 
umbrageous,  and  the  sanctities  of  the 
place  as  great,  if  not  greater,  for  their 
particular  purpose,  than  those  of  ancient 
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Westminster  Abbey.  Wordsworth's  body 
lies  most  fittingly  in  Grasmere  Church- 
vard  ;  his  seated  statue  is  in  Westminster, 
but  bis  spirit  is  to  be  known  wherever  he 
has  sung.  He  is  **sole  king  of  rocky 
Cumberland/*  and  lord  also  of  a  goodly 
manor  of  Somersetshire,  where  I  came  to 
know  him  and  his  gentle  rule,  as  many 
another  can  know  him  if  he  will.  A  poet 
acquires  a  kind  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  the  places  he  has  sojourned  in  and 
the  hilb  he  has  haunted.  Not  with  trem- 
bling fear  or  with  superstitious  awe  do  we 
mark  the  footsteps  of  the  minstrel.  His 
progress  is  the  progress  of  a  prophet  we 
love,  his  music  the  chords  of  everlasting 
song  we  hear  and  love  also.  At  Alfoxden, 
in  the  spring  of  1798,  Wordsworth  wrote 
(and  how  true  always  the  living  picture !): 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fans 

To  catch  the  breezy  air, 

And  I  must  think,  do  ail  I  can. 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

Close  by  are  the  tall  holly-trees  and 
lofty  arbors  of  Alfoxden  wood,  beneath 
which  the  poet  often  paced  with  his  sister 
Dorothy  and  with  Coleridge,  planning 
great  things.  They  all  are  dead,  but  by 
their  presence  they  have  consecrated  that 
grove  and  immortalized  those  bird-songs. 
And  the  grove  is  worthy  of  the  poets,  and 
meet  to  be  a  Poet*s  Corner  and  an  ingle- 
nook  of  fame.  The  thousand  blended 
notes  rise  daily  in  the  springtime  from  the 
throats  of  the  birds.  And  one  may  learn 
to  know  them  all.  First  in  the  spring  you 
may  hear  the  white-throated  dipper  war- 
bling pensively  his  first  note  as  he  sits 
upon  the  mossj  stone,  the  thrush  is  ever 
ready  with  his  jubilant  note,  and  the  black- 
bird with  his  mellow  whistle.  In  the  tall 
gray  trees  above  the  hollies  you  will  hear 
\n  May  the  starlings  chatter,  mimicking; 
the  whole  aviary  ot  the  wood;  the  wood- 

f>eckers,  or  "  wood -walls,"  as  they  are 
ocally  termed,  are  heard  everywhere,  and 
the  cbi£E-cha£f  gently  warbles  his  amorous 
refrain.  The  chaffinch  trills  his  short 
sweet  melody,  and  the  hedge-sparrow 
whispers,  as  it  were,  to  its  mate,  the  wren 
shouts  exultingly,  the  tomtit  scolds,  and, 
above  in  the  trees,  the  wood-pigeon  coos 
in  calm,  grave  undertones.  Not  far  off, 
by  the  fallow  field  close  to  the  heathery 
moor,  the  lark  from  his  height  pours  down 
bis  song  of  mirth.  Beautiful  and  melo- 
dious is  this  chorus  anywhere  in  green 


old  England,  but  passing  beautiful  and 
melodious  when  through  the  cadence  of 
the  heavenly  music  is  whispered  the  poet's 
name  and  told  the  poet's  thought. 

And  yet  another  place  and  another  con- 
secration. Wordsworth,  in  his  conclusion 
to  •*  The  Prelude,"  wrote  thus,  addressing 
Coleridge :  — 

But,  beloved  friend. 
When  looking  back,  thou  seest,  in  clearer 

view 
Than  any  liveliest  sight  of  yesterday. 
That  summer,  under  whose  indulc;ent  skies. 
Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ri^e  we  roved 
Unchecked,    or   loitered   nudst   her   sylvan 

combes ; 
Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart. 
Didst  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  ancient  man 
The  bright-eyed  mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel ; 
And  I,  associate  with  such  labor,  steeped 
In  soft  forgetf ulness  the  livelong  hours. 

Here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  joyous 
associations  of  the  ** indulgent  skies  "of 
that  summer  of  1797-98,  the  testimony  to 
Coleridge's  **  happy  heart."  Joy  is  the 
key-note  of  the  Quantock  period,  and  if 
sorrow  and  tribulation  were  to  come  after- 
wards, as  we  know  they  did,  neither  Cole- 
ridge nor  Wordsworth  anticipated  it  on 
"Quantock's  airy  ridge."  The  place  tells 
of  a  poet's  joy,  a  soul's  kinship,  a  life's 
friendship,  and  the  immortal  companion- 
ship of  genius.  And  these  things  are 
immortal  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  and 
poets  dream. 

Wordsworth  was  so  enamored  of  these 
hills  and  the  open  stretches  of  moorland 
that  he  used  frequently  to  haunt  them  by 
night.  On  a  still  summer  night  no  poet 
could  find  a  more  fascinating  peregrina- 
tion than  this.  Deep  woods  and  sloping 
combes  afford  an  endless  varietv  of  walks, 
whether  he  prefers  the  more  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  oak  coppice  or  the  freer  aspect 
of  the  heather-clad  ridges.  The  paths 
that  in  daytime  have,  as  it  were,  almost 
shone  as  green  veins  along  the  dark 
wastes,  become  nearly  indistinguishable 
grey  lines  beneath  the  starlight.  As  you 
move  along  their  velvet  tracery,  trodden 
out  at  random  between  the  ling  and  gorse 
by  the  wandering  moorland  sheep,  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  transported  to  a 
gentle,  noiseless  world,  where  the  bleating 
sheep  and  the  shaggy  hill-ponies  are  your 
only  companions.  You  will  hear,  now 
ancl  then,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  as 
some  stray  rabbit  darts  away  from  such  a 
strangce  apparition  as  yourself  wandering 
at  this  unusual  hour.  You  pause  again 
and  again  to  listen,  and  your  eyes  strain 
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into  the  gloom  to  penetrate  its  wonders, 
for  you  know  that  there  are  more  moving 
things  beneath  its  mantle  than  you  can 
know.  You  are  face  to  face  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  nii^ht,  and  are  being  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  bats,  owls,  night-jars, 
mice,  moths  (for  the  Quantocks  are  famous 
for  their  moths),  and  to  innumerable  fam- 
ilies of  creation.  The  stately  Quantock 
stag,  that  has  couched  all  day  among  some 
dry  ferns,  steps  forth  in  confidence  upon 
the  borders  of  the  night.  Now  is  his 
time,  this  is  his  kingdom.  I  have  seen 
him  before  now  in  his  full-antlered  glory, 
glide  rather  than  gallop  —  for  the  indis- 
tinct vision  of  man  loses  at  night  the 
minor  incidents  of  form  and  motion  — 
across  some  open  glade,  dark  as  a  shadow, 
and  nearly  indiscernible  but  for  the  mo- 
mentary glint  of  the  moon  upon  his  antlers 
and  **  breamed  front."  Then  his  footfall  is 
as  noiseless  as  a  cat*s.  The  hoof  touches 
the  soft  carpet  and  expands  as  it  touches 
along  a  swiftly  marked  vestigium.  The 
Quantocks  are  famed  for  their  velvet 
paths,  and  the  hillside  is  covered,  espe- 
cially  in  a  wet  season,  with  a  natural 
integument  as  soft  and  springy  as  a  Brus- 
sels carpet.  But  it  needs  the  morning 
light  to  confirm  the  vision  you  have  seen, 
and  the  sight  of  a  firmly  indented  hoof  on 
a  soft  place  to  reassure  your  senses.  It 
is  no  phantom  stag,  bred  of  the  opiate 
humor  of  the  night,  but  a  noble  deer, 
judging  from  his  **  slot "  or  track  ;  a  "  war- 
rantable "  animal,  with  all  his  "rights," 
and  destined  to  lead  the  hunt  a  merry 
chase  one  day. 

Then  the  Quantocks  abound  in  owls 
and  night-jars.  If  you  go  there  during 
the  nesting  season  you  will  hear  them  on 
all  sides.  That  bird  which,  on  silent 
win^,  almost  touches  you  as  he  swoops 
by,  IS  a  brown  owl,  descendant  of  a  family 
that  have  nested  in  the  coppice  below  for 
many  generations.  The  white  owl  is  com- 
moner, and  you  hear  him  in  May  hooting 
round  his  well-known  haunts.  They  are 
the  soft  spirits  of  the  moorland,  sweet 
ministers  of  peace  and  calm  ;  their  wings 
are  the  instruments  of  perfect  motion, 
winnowing  the  perfumed  air  of  night.  To 
all  the  owl  is  a  welcome  bird.  Who  knows 
but  that  he  carries  on  his  rounds  some 
bird  news  of  the  evening's  duskv  border, 
that  he  is  a  night  watcher  guarding  their 
homes,  a  policeman  with  a  beat,  a  postman 
carrying  in  his  weird  "  Tu  whit,  tu  whoo  " 
a  revelation  of  a  mysterious  world,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  When  Coleridge  wrote 
"  Christabel "  on  the  Quantocks,  he  began 
with  an  inspiration  on  the  owl :  — 


*Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  dock. 
And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowipg 

cock. 
Tu  whit  1  —  tu  whoo  I 
And  hark  again  1  the  crowing  cock 
How  drowsUy  it  crew. 

But  the  night-bird  par  excelUna  of  the 
Quantocks  is  the  fern-owl,  or  night-jar. 
Climb  any  ridge  that  divides  one  combe 
from  another  and  listen  to  their  purring, 
drumming  challenge  from  hill  to  bill 
How  the  sound  rises  and  falls  as  the  flaws 
of  wind  carry  the  note  of  the  strange  ven- 
triloquist to  your  ears  1  Now  it  is  but  a 
murmurous  prologue,  thrilling  the  moor 
with  a  drowsy  monotone,  like  a  night  min- 
strel attuning  a  weird  note  to  the  spirit  of 
the  scene,  and  sending  a  soothing  lullaby 
among  the  tenants  of  the  combes;  now, 
agaia,  the  purring  swells  into  a  louder  and 
more  triumphant  challenge,  revelling  in 
its  own  strange  echoes  and  holding  a 
dominion  in  the  world  of  night  sounds, 
drowning  the  scream  of  the  owl,  the  last 
double  note  of  the  wanderins^  cuckoo  — 
for  the  cuckoo  is  a  belated  bird,  uttering 
his  refrain  far  into  the  night  along  the 
moorland  —  and  even  the  sound  of  the 
distant  streams.  If  you  move  cautiously 
you  may  see  him  sitting  along  the  brancn 
of  a  fir  or  oak  tree  drumming  away  to  his 
mate  below.  If  you  disturb  him  he  will 
fiit  noiselessly  away,  and  you  will  hear  his 
low  note  as  he  hawks  over  the  furze  for 
food ;  but  he  will  surely  return  to  his 
accustomed  perch,  and  send  his  bagpipe- 
note  over  the  moor  till  morning.  The 
Quantock  cuckoo,  which  seems  above  all 
others  to  be  especially  jubilant  in  his  note, 
like  the  Quantock  lark,  will  seem,  to  use 
Wordsworth's  own  words,  more  like  "a 
wandering  voice"  than  ever.  You  have 
never  hada  chance  of  seeing  him  flitting 
on  his  strange  evening  errand  hawk-like 
over  the  hills. 

While  I  am  lyine  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  snout  I  hear ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring. 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

Over  all,  now  that  the  voice  of  genius 
has  spoken,  lies  **the  consecration  and 
the  poet's  dream."  The  earth  is  richer  by 
his  gift,  the  combes  and  hills  made  more 
jubilant  by  his  verse.  The  harmonies  of 
the  classic  land  are  greater,  and  yet  one 
more  Poet's  Corner  for  ancient  England  1 
We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  Coleridge 
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should  write  to  Cottle  and  say :  ♦*  These 
hills  aod  woods  and  streams  and  the 
sea  and  shores  would  break  forth  in  re- 
proaches against  us,  if  we  did  not  strain 
every  nerve  to  keep  their  poet  (Words- 
worth) amongst  them.  Without  joking, 
and  in  serious  sadness,  Poole  and  I  can- 
not endure  to  think  of  losing  him."  But 
they  lost  him ;  and  those  heather-clad 
hills,  near  which  the  Severn  Sea  makes 
pleasant  music  in  summer,  have  been  des- 
olate ever  since.  Here,  too,  amongst  the 
sequestered  combes  rises  the  sound  of 
many  "a  beck"  without  which  Words- 
worth, we  know,  never  was  happy.  Fit 
place  to  inspire  the  "  Sonnets  to  the 
RiverDuddon"! 

Just  at  this  time  there  was,  we  know, 
an  inspiration  of  another  kind  going  on  in 
the  breast  of  Wordsworth.  Not  only  was 
be  a  poet  of  nature  but  also  of  mankind. 
At  the  time  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads," 
there  is,  apart  from  his  theories  as  a  poet- 
ical reformer,  a  key-note  of  tenderness 
and  humanity  which  breaks  through  the 
poet,  strictly  so  called,  and  displays  the 
man.  His  poetic  ecstasy  was,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt 
along  the  heart."  Wordsworth  found  in 
nature  a  great  educating  medium,  a  pas- 
sion and  a  poem  speaking,  amongst  other 
things,  of  the  love  of  man  to  man.  Under 
the  Quantocks  the  "  thorn  tree "  sug- 
gests the  story  of  poor  "  Martha  Ray," 
and  a  natural  picture  is  sketched,  throw- 
ing into  relief  human  suffering  and  all  the 
pathos  of  life.  "  The  Last  of  the  Flock," 
also  written  on  the  Quantocks,  introduces 
its  own  tale  of  suffering.  Simon  Lee, 
the  old  huntsman,  is  the  worn-out  veteran 
struggling  with  a  mattock,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  uproot  a  stump  of  wood. 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  store 

As  he  to  you  will  tell ; 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 

Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 

The  poor  are  always  with  us,  now  and 
then,  although  their  social  condition  is 
considerably  altered  since  Wordsworth's 
time.  In  the  eighth  book  of  "The  Pre- 
lude "  the  poet  strikes  a  note  that  should 
go  sounding  through  the  ages.  The  love 
of  nature  leads  to  the  love  of  man :  — 

In  the  midst  stood  man. 
Outwardly,  inwardly  contemplated. 
As  of  all  visible  nature  crown,  though  bom 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm ;  a  being 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
In  every  capability  of  rapture. 

The  first  introduction  of  Wordsworth  to 
London  crushed  and  hurried  him,  and  "a 


weight  of  ages  descended  upon  his  heart." 
But  the  sight  of  all  the  misery  there  was 
not  able  to  "Overthrow  my  trust  in  what 
we  may  become." 

Thus  from  an  early  age,  O  Friend, 

My  thoughts  by  slow  gradations  had  been 

drawn 
To  human-kind  and  to  the  good  and  ill 
Of  human  life :  nature  had  Ted  me  on 
And  oft  amid  the  **busy  hum,"  I  seemed 
To  travel  independent  of  her  help, 
As  if  I  had  forgotten  her ;  but  no. 
The  world  of  human-kind  outweighed  not  her 
In  my  habitual  thoughts ;  the  scale  of  love. 
Though  filling  daily,  still  was  light,  compared 
With  that  in  which  her  mighty  objects  lay. 

The  voice  of  "poor  humanity  "  was  al- 
ways pleading  with  Wordsworth,  and  his 
sympathy,  as  well  as  that  of  Coleridge, 
with  the  struggles  for  liberty  and  freedom 
in  France,  to  be  withdrawn  only  when  the 
champions  of  liberty  disgraced  their  cause 
and  ran  riot  in  blood  and  butchery,  was  an 
early  sign  of  his  compassion  with  the  poor 
and  down-trodden.  The  times  seemed  to 
be  out  of  joint,  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  Susquehanna  and  a  panti- 
socracy  were  not  preferable  to  England 
and  prejudice.  By  the  time  Wordsworth 
had  settled  at  Alfoxden  he  had  probably 
forgotten  his  pantisocracy,  and  was  dis- 
illusioned of  some  of  his  French  sympa- 
thies. Yet  he  was  looked  upon  in  this 
little  corner  of  Somersetshire  as  a  Jacobin, 
a  smuggler,  and  a  French  spy,  and  poor 
Dorothy  was  regarded  as  a  culpable  ac- 
complice. Yet  what  a  monstrous  charge 
to  bring!  Here  "the  Solitary"  is  en- 
gaged on  lofty  thought,  and  is  contemplat- 
ing his  high  mission.  His  heart  is  warm, 
and  his  sympathies  are  kind,  and  he  loves 
the  poor  despised  "  hinds  "  and  laborers 
around  him,  because  his  mind  is  elevated, 
and  his  affections  are  true.  He  is  no 
dreaming  enthusiast  and  fanatical  wor- 
shipper of  nature.  Man  is  the  central 
figure ;  man,  with  his  infinite  capacities, 
high  intelligence,  and  regal  position.  Of 
London  he  writes :  — 

How  oft,  amid  those  overflowing  streets, 
Have  I  gone  forward  with  the  crowd  and  said 
Unto  myself,  the  face  of  every  one 
That  passes  by  me  is  a  mystery  I 

To  understand  the  wondrous  web  of 
human  life,  to  face  its  problems,  and  grasp 
its  difficulties,  he  says, 

attention  springs. 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow 
From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God. 

Since  Wordsworth  composed  "  The  Pre- 
lude," nearly  a  hundred  years  have  passed 
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over  London,  making  the  problems  infi- 
nitely more  puzzling,  and  its  life  infinitely 
more  complex.  England  threatens  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  one  vast  metropolis, 
where  every  one  crowds  and  jostles,  ren- 
dering life  and  existence  more  unendura- 
ble than  ever.  The  villages  are  depleted 
of  their  population,  and  the  old  rural  life 
is  being  forgotten  or  obscured.  This  is 
an  age  when  the  steadying  influences  of 
country  life  are  needed  more  than  ever 
to  repair  the  waste  of  hurry  and  excite- 
ment. Is  there  not  a  bitter  cry  from 
depleted  shires  as  well  as  from  the  over- 
grown metropolis?  Cannot  the  cultured 
and  the  leisured  give  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  a  Wordsworthian  vision,  or  to  the 
Wordsworthian  ideal?  To  live  with  na- 
ture, to  know  her  transient  moods,  to  love 
her  as  a  nurse,  to  know  her  as  a  compan- 
ion, to  feel  that  in  rural  England  there  is 
before  the  leisured  the  simplest  and  the 
noblest  and  most  dutiful  life  for  all,  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  harmonies  of  nature,  to 
go  to  the  fountain  sources  of  inspiration, 
and  from  all  this  to  educe  a  love  of  man- 
kind and  a  practical  philanthropy,  is  a 
^eat  and  noble  ideal.  One  may  dream 
itf  if  nothing  more,  sitting  by  a  Poet's 
Corner,  and  following  in  the  spirit  of  his 
high  narrative  reach  the  ultimate  goal  he 
points  out.  Of  one  thing  I  fee!  sure; 
poor  neglected  rural  England  requires  a 
poet  and  a  prophet.  Can  Wordsworth 
recall  us  to  the  realities  of  our  rural  life, 
and  give  us  a  cult  as  true,  and  a  philoso* 
phy  as  sound,  as  that  of  the  great  classic 
poets  was  false  and  unreal  ?  I  fancy  1  can 
hear  from  this  ingle-nook  the  voice  of 
those  who  object  and  say :  "  A  pretty,  very 
pretty  and  taking  philosophy,  but  is  it  at- 
tainaole  for  many?  In  other  words,  is  it 
possible  for  many  to  be  Words  worth  i  an  s, 
and  at  the  same  time  practical  men  of  the 
world?'*  I  maintain  that  it  is;  and  that 
many  leisured  and  cultured  people  can 
find  in  Wordsworth  a  practical  motive 
for  philanthropy  on  very  exalted  lines. 
Wordsworth  sets  out  with  a  passionate 
love  of  nature,  and  all  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  Man  is  the  noblest  of  God's 
works,  and  he  claims  our  first  attention. 
It  is  monstrous  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  outer 
world  God's  image  should  be  defaced, 
and  the  divine  lineaments  obscured. 
Squalid  misery  is  an  ofiEence  against  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  sight 
of  it  makes  the  charitable  heart  well  up 
with  sympathy.  This  feeling  is  different 
from  the  simple  intellectual  appreciation 
of  beauty,  which  may  begin  and  end  with 


ourselves,  and  was  the  heritage  of  the 
ancient  Hellenes  to  a  greater  extent,  per* 
haps,  than  it  ever  can  be  with  ourselves. 
No,  it  is  a  feeling  that  the  symmetry  of 
things,  and  the  harmony  of  the  world  is 
disturbed  by  our  social  and  artificial  ar- 
rangements, and  the  voice  of  the  natural 
world  pleads  against  unsightliness.  The 
feeling  aroused  is  not  precisely  a  moral 
law,  but  it  is  to  the  individual  a  strong 
injunction  of  right  doing.  It  is  perenni^ 
because  it  draws  its  inspiration  from  the 
outer  world  and  the  beautiful  and  fair 
things  of  creation  which  never  fail,  and 
are  always  renewed.  Moreover,  it  tallies 
with  the  direct  injunction  of  heaven,  aod 
the  precepts  of  revelation. 

Wordsworth  left  far  behind  him  the  age 
of  Strephon  and  Chloe,  and  the  artificial- 
ities of  a  vain  classical  revivaL     He  has 
beaueathed  to  us,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great 
and  wide  philosophy,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily esoteric  or  selfish,  but  one  which 
many  can  take  up  when  and  how  they 
please,  either  wholly  or  in  part.    When- 
ever the  beauty  and   symmetry  of   the 
natural  world  come  home  to  a  receptive 
mind,  whenever  the  observant  eye  can  see, 
or  the  ear  can  listen,  and  the  organs  of 
our  human  body  are  sensitive  to  outward 
impressions,  there  is  the  germ  of  a  phil- 
osophy.    Taine,  the  French   critic,  has 
written  of  Wordsworth :  "  When  I  shall 
have  emptied  my    head    of    all  worldly 
thoughts,  and  looked  up  at  the  clouds  for 
ten  years  to  refine  my  soul,  I  shall  love 
this  poetry.     Meanwhile,  the  reel  of  im- 
perceptible  threads,    by    which    Words- 
worth   endeavors    to   bind    together   all 
sentiments,  and  embrace  all  nature,  breaks 
in  my  fingers;  it  is  too  fragile;  it  is  a 
woof  of  woven  spider-web,  spun  by  a  met- 
aphysical   imagination,    and    tearing   as 
soon  as  a  solid  hand  tries  to   touch  iL** 
Not  so ;  neither  the  statement  nor  the  de- 
scription is  true,  although  we  may  not 
wonder  at  M.  Taine's  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Wordsworth.    To  such  a  critic 
perhaps,  the  talent  and  genius  of  Richard 
JefiEeries  would  be    equally   inscruuble. 
But  an  ordinary  nature-loving  Briton  can 
understand  him  and  follow  him,  if  he  can 
only  come  to  close  quarters  with  him  and 
follow  him  to  his  hidden  retreat,  bask  io 
his  "light  of    thought,"  and  track  him 
along  the  paths  of  his  revelation,  and  peer 
into  his  favored  ingle-nook  and  the  true 
Poet's  Corner.    Very  often  we  leave  the 
appreciation  of  these  local  sanctities  to 
colonists  and  Americans,  who  seem  to 
have  a  better  perspective  than  ourselves. 
But  once  approach  the  adytum  in  a  proper 
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spirit,  and  you  are  face  to  face  with  the 
divinity  that  haunts  it.  We  are  standing 
by  the  well  of  inspiration,  the  very  fount 
CI  Castalia,  where  we  can  watch  the  bub- 
bles break,  and  hear  the  eternal  melody 
of  the  hiils. 

We  put  o£E  our  shoes  from  ofiE  our  feet 
as  it  were,  and  stand  on  sacred  ground. 
We  listen  for  the  sermon,  and  it  comes 
thrilling  from  the  woods  and  down  the 
leafy  corridors.  The  stream  bears  a  mes- 
sage, and  the  winds  float  a  song  of  peace. 
From  the  Poet's  Corner  comes  a  voice 
sounding  the  eternal  verities,  and  we  stand 
listening  as  pilgrims  at  a  shrine.  The 
light  strikes  on  the  Memnon  statue,  and  it 
speaks,  and  gives  back  the  answer  we 
crave. 

So  we  may  learn  a  poet  by  glimpse  and 
Intuition.  Beneath  the  open  dome  of 
heaven,  not  the  fretted  vault  of  temples, 
where  the  object  and  motives  of  our  devo- 
tions are  completely  different,  beneath  the 
leafy  screen  of  the  jubilant  woods,  not 
behind  the  carved  and  dusty  screens  of 
antiquity,  in  the  glorious  pageantry  of  the 
eternal  hills,  not  behind  the  light  of 
painted  glass,  be  it  never  so  dim  and  sa- 
cred, by  the  wayside  shrine  of  the  poet 
rather  than  in  the  awful  precincts  of  a 
national  Campo  Santo,  in  the  temple  of 
the  skies  rather  than  in  the  temples  made 
with  hands,  we  catch  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  the  poet  who  truly  loves  nature, 
and  is  her  best  interpreter.  Could  we 
know  a  poet  thus  face  to  face  and  in  the 
light  of  day,  we  should  put  aside  our 
sense  of  gloom,  and  half  forget  the  taint 
of  his  mortality.  From  the  freshness  of 
the  natural  world  he  speaks  to  us,  and  is 
the  veritable  genius  loci,  A  close  ac- 
quaintance will  bring  pleasurable  emo- 
tions, and  bequeath  a  life-long  memory; 
and,  with  Horace,  the  pilgrim  may  say  of 
his  Poet's  Corner,  wherever  he  chooses 
or  chances  to  come  across  it,  — 

Ille  terranim  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  risit. 

W.  H.  Ores  WELL. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
THE  FINDING  OF  "CRUSOE." 

When  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1708, 
arranged  for  his  privateering  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas,  he  doubtless  expected 
to  encounter  many  strange  experiences 
and  adventures.  He  never  imagined, 
however,  that  one  incident  in  his  cele- 
brated voyage  would  be  the  origin  of  what 
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is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  and  wide- 
read  piece  of  romantic  fiction.  It  is  gen- 
erally allowed  that  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
Scottish  mariner,  was  the  original  of  De- 
foe *s  immortal  castaway;  but  it  is  only  a 
few  readers  —  comparatively  speaking  — 
who  are  aware  of  the  real  facts  concerning 
the  rescue  of  the  lonely  colonist.  In  171 2 
Captain  Rogers  published  his  journal  of 
a  cruising  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
this  has  now  been  reprinted,  with  notes 
and  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Leslie, 
under  the  title  of  **  Life  Aboard  a  British 
Privateer  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne" 
(London  :  Chapman  £  Hall). 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1708,  that 
Captain  Rogers*s  expedition  left  Bristol 
roads,  and  it  consisted  of  the  Duke,  bur- 
den about  320  tons,  having  30  guns  and 
117  men ;  and  the  Duchess,  burden  about 
260  tons,  26  guns  and  108  men  ;  both  well 
furnished  with  all  necessaries  on  board  for 
a  distant  undertaking. 

The  Cove  of  Cork  was  reached  on  the 
seventh,  and  here  the  ships  were  subjected 
to  a  thorough  overhaul  preparatory  to  de- 
parting on  their  lengthened  and  adventur- 
ous enterprise.  Here,  also,  several  sea- 
men were  shipped  in  place  of  some  who 
had  come  from  Bristol, '*  who  being  ordi- 
nary fellows  and  not  fit  for  our  employ- 
ment,*' were  summarily  dismissed.  During 
the  stay  at  Cork,  Captain  Rogers  com- 
plains of  his  men  "continually  marrying/' 
and  mentions  one  instance  of  a  match 
between  a  Dane  and  an  **  Irish  woman," 
when  the  services  of  an  interpreter  had  to 
be  called  in.  In  this  case  the  parting  was 
a  sad  one,  "the  fellow  continued  melan- 
choly for  several  days  after  we  were  at 
sea; "  while  the  others  parted  in  the  best 
of  spirits  on  either  side. 

The  ships'  companies  included  several 
who  had  already  seen  service  in  the  same 
kind  of  expeditions,  notably  "William 
Dampier,  pilot  for  the  South  Seas,  who 
had  been  already  three  tiroes  there,  and 
twice  round  the  world ;  "  and  some  others 
of  the  famous  Captain  Dampier's  crews 
and  officers.  The  crews  numbered  in  all 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  men,  and 
at  the  best  were  a  somewhat  "  mixed  mul- 
titude," as  the  narrator  informs  us  there 
were  included  "tinkers,  taylors,  haymak- 
ers, pedlers,  fidlers,  etc.,  one  negro,  and 
about  ten  boys.  With  this  mixed  gang 
we  hoped  to  be  well  manned,  as  soon  as 
they  had  learnt  the  use  of  arms  and  got 
their  sea-legs,  which  we  doubted  not  soon 
to  teach  'em,  and  bring  them  to  disci- 
pline." 

We  quote  this  merely  to  show  the  diffi- 
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culties  these  old  explorers  had  to  contend 
with,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  daring 
shown  in  attempting  these  adventurous 
and  dangerous  expeditions.  The  officers 
were  double  the  number  usually  carried, 
in  order  to  provide  for  casualties  and 
probable  mutinies. 

On  September  ist,  the  expedition  at 
last  departed  in  company  with  some  other 
vessels  bound  to  foreign  parts ;  but  on 
the  sixth,  Captain  Rogers  parted  company 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  set  sail  for 
Madeira.  Here  it  was  intended  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  wines,  as  '*our  men  were  but 
meanly  clad,  yet  good  liquor  to  saUors  is 
preferable  to  clothing  I  '*  Difficulties  with 
the  motley  crews  were  soon  apparent.  A 
mutiny  broke  out  on  the  eleventh  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  plunder  a  S  wed- 
ish  barque  they  overhauled.  This  was 
speedily  suppressed,  and  the  ringleaders 
punished.  On  the  eighteenth  they  made 
their  first  prize  o£E  Grand  Canary ;  this  was 
a  small  Spanish  ship  with  forty-five  pas- 
sengers on  board,  including  four  "fryars." 
One  of  the  latter,  we  are  told,  was  **a 
good,  honest  old  fellow,"  who  waxed 
merry  drinking  King  Charles  1 1 1.'s  health  ; 
"but  the  rest  were  of  the  wrong  sort." 
Abstainers  were  evidently  not  approved 
of  in  those  days.  The  wine  and  brandy 
on  board  were  confiscated  ;  and  on  arrival 
at  Orotava,  negotiations  for  the  ransom 
of  the  barque  and  prisoners  were  with 
some  difTiculty  arranged,  and  the  expedi- 
tion continued  its  course. 

The  equator  was  crossed  a  few  days 
later,  and  Ihc  usual  dues  paid  to  Neptune 
by  the  novices.  About  sixty  of  the  crew 
were  ducked  Ihree  times  overboard,  others 
preferring  to  pay  a  fine  of  half-a-crown. 
This  ducking  "  proved  of  great  use  to  our 
fresh  water  sailors,  to  recover  the  color  of 
their  skins,  which  were  grown  very  black 
and  nasty." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  expedition,  so  will  hurry 
on  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this 
article. 

After  touching  at  St.  Vincent  and  one 
or  two  other  places,  the  coast  of  Brazil 
was  reached,  and  Captain  Rogers  enters 
upon  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  that  coun- 
try and  its  history.  Nothing  very  impor- 
tant transpired  lor  the  next  few  weeks. 
Cape  Horn  was  safely  doubled,  and  on 
January  I5ih,  1709,  the  ships  entered  the 
South  Sea.  Several  of  the  men  were  now 
suffering  from  scurvy,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  with  all  speed  for  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Of  its  exact 
position,  however,    they  were    unaware, 


none  of  their  charts  agreeing  as  to  its 
latitude  or  longitude,  and  being  a  small 
island,  they  were  in  great  fears  they  mi^ht 
miss  it.  Their  usual:  luck  did  not  in  thi$ 
instance  desert  them,  and  on  January  31st, 
at  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  they  made 
the  island,  on  which  they  found  Alexan- 
der Selkirk.  We  think  it  best  to  give  the 
account  of  Selkirk *s  rescue  in  the  pithy 
and  quaint  language  of  Captain  Woodes 
Rogers  himself :  — 

February  i.  —  About  two  yesterday  in 
the  afternoon  we  hoisted  our  pinnace  out; 
Captain  Dover  with  the  boat's  crew  went 
in  her  to  go  ashore,  tho*  we  could  not  be 
less  than  four  leagues  ofiE.  As  soon  as 
the  pinnace  was  gon^,  I  went  on  board 
the  Duchess,  who  admired  our  boat  at- 
tempted going  ashore  at  that  distance 
from  land.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we 
saw  a  light  ashore;  our  boat  was  then 
about  a  league  from  the  island,  and  bore 
away  for  the  ships  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
lights.  We  put  out  lights  aboard  for  the 
boat,  tho*  some  were  of  opinion  the  lights 
we  saw  were  our  boat*s  lights;  but  as 
night  came  on,  it  appeared  too  large  for 
that.  We  fired  our  quarter-deck  gun  and 
several  muskets,  showing  lights  in  our 
mizzen  and  fore-shrouds,  that  our  boat 
might  find  us,  whilst  we  plied  in  the  lee 
of  the  island.  About  two  in  the  morning 
our  boat  came  on  board;  we  were  glad 
they  got  well  off,  because  it  begun  to 
blow.  We  were  all  convinced  the  li^lit  is 
on  the  shore,  anJ  design  to  make  our 
ships  ready  to  engage,  helievins:  them  to 
be  French  ships  at  anchor,  and  we  must 
either  light  'em  or  want  \vi.ter,  etc. 

Febr,  2.  —  We  stood  along  the  south 
end  of  the  island  in  order  to  lay  in  with 
the  first  southerly  wind,  which  Captain 
Dampicr  told  us  generally  blows  there  all 
day  long.  The  flaws  came  heavy  off  the 
shore,  and  we  were  forced  to  reef  our  top- 
sails when  we  opened  the  middle  hay 
where  we  expected  to  find  our  enemy,  but 
saw  all  clear,  and  saw  no  ships  in  that  cor 
the  other  bays.  We  guessed  there  had 
been  ships  there,  but  that  they  were  gone 
on  sight  of  us.  We  sent  our  yawl  ashore 
about  noon,  with  Captain  Dover,  Mr. 
Frye,  and  six  men  all  armed.  Our  boat 
did  not  return,  so  we  sent  our  pinnace 
with  the  men  armed,  to  see  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  yawl's  stay ;  for  we  were 
afraid  that  the  Spaniards  had  a  garrison 
there,  and  might  have  seized  them.  We 
put  out  a  signal  for  our  boat,  and  the 
Duchess  showed  a  French  ensign.  Im- 
mediately our  pinnace  returned  from  the 
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shore,  and  brou«;ht  abundance  of  crawfish, 
with  a  Man  clothed  in  goatskins,  who 
looked  wilder  than  the  nrst  owners  of 
them.  He  had  been  on  the  island  four 
years  and  four  months,  being  left  there  by 
Captain  Stradling  in  the  Cinque-Ports. 
His  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch 
man,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  a  ship  that  came  here  last  with 
Captain  Dampier,  who  told  me  that  this 
was  the  best  man  in  her;  so  I  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  be  a  mate  on  board  our 
ship.  *Twas  he  that  made  the  fire  last 
night  when  he  saw  our  ships,  which  he 

1'udged  to  be  English.  During  his  stay 
lere,  he  saw  several  ships  pass  by,  but 
only  two  came  in  to  anchor.  As  he  went 
to  view  'em,  he  found  'em  to  be  Spaniards, 
and  retired  from  *em ;  upon  which  they 
shot  at  him.  Had  they  been  French,  he 
would  have  submitted;  but  chose  to  risk 
his  dying  alone  on  the  island  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in 
these  parts,  because  he  apprehended  they 
would  murder  him,  or  make  a  slave  of  him 
in  the  mines,  for  he  feared  they  would 
spare  no  stranger  that  might  be  capable 
of  discovering  the  South  Sea.  The  Span- 
iards had  landed  before  he  knew  what 
they  were,  and  they  came  so  near  him  that 
he  had  much  ado  to  escape ;  for  they  not 
only  shot  at  him,  but  pursued  him  into 
the  woods,  where  he  climbed  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  where  they  halted  and  killed  sev- 
eral goats  just  by,  but  went  off  again  with- 
out discovering  him.  He  told  us  that  he 
was  born  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
in  Scotland,  and  was  bred  a  sailor  from 
his  youth.  The  reason  of  his  being  left 
here  was  a  dllference  betwixt  him  and  his 
captain  ;  which,  together  with  the  ships 
being  leaky,  made  him  willing  rather  to 
stay  here  than  go  along  with  him  at  first; 
and  when  he  was  at  last  willing,  the  cap- 
tain woul:l  not  receive  him.  He  had  been 
in  the  island  before  to  wood  and  water, 
when  two  of  the  ship's  compiny  were  left 
upon  it  for  six  months  till  the  ship  re- 
turned, being  chased  thence  by  two  French 
South  Sea  ships.  [From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  Selkirk  was  not  the  first  invol- 
untary inhabitant  of  Juan  Fernandez.] 

He  had  with  him  his  clothes  and  bed- 
ding, with  a  firelock,  some  powder,  bullets, 
and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a 
Bible,  some  practical  pieces,  and  his 
mathematical  instruments  and  books.  He 
diverted  and  provided  for  himself  as  well 
as  he  could ;  but  for  the  first  eight  months 
had  much  ado  to  bear  up  against  melan- 
cboly,  and  the  terror  of  being  left  alone  in 


such  a  desolate  place.  He  built  two  huts 
with  pimento  trees,  covered  them  with 
long  grass,  and  lined  them  with  the  skins 
of  gouts,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  as 
he  wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted, 
which  was  but  a  pound  ;  and  that  being 
near  spent,  he  goi  fire  by  rubbing  two 
sticks  of  pimento  wood  together  upon  his 
knee.  In  the  lesser  hut,  at  some  distance 
from  the  other,  he  dressed  his  victuals, 
and  in  the  larger  he  slept  and  employed 
himself  in  reading,  singing  psalms,  and 
praying;  so  that  he  said  he  was  a  better 
Christian  while  in  this  solitude  than  ever 
he  was  before,  or  than,  he  was  afraid,  he 
should  ever  be  again.  At  first  he  never 
ate  anything  till  hunger  constrained  him, 
partly  for  grief,  and  partly  for  want  of 
bread  and  salt;  nor  did  he  go  to  bed  till 
he  could  watch  no  longer;  the  pimento 
wood,  which  burnt  very  clear,  served  him 
both  for  firing  and  candle,  and  refreshed 
him  with  its  pleasant  smell. 

He  might  have  had  fish  enough,  but 
could  not  cat  'em  for  want  of  salt,  except 
crawfish,  which  are  there  as  large  as  lob- 
sters, and  very  good.  These  he  some- 
times boiled,  and  at  others  broiled,  as  he 
did  his  goats'  flesh,  of  which  he  made  very 
good  broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as 
ours.  He  kept  an  account  of  five  hun- 
dred that  he  killed  while  there,  and  caught 
as  many  more,  which  he  marked  on  the 
car  and  let  go.  When  his  powder  failed, 
he  took  them  by  speed  of  foot;  for  his 
way  of  living  and  continued  exercise  of 
walking  and  running  cleared  him  of  all 
gross  humors,  so  that  he  ran  with  wonder- 
ful swiftne.ss  thro'  the  woods  and  up  the 
rocks  and  hills,  as  we  perceived  when  we 
employed  him  to  catch  goats  for  us.  We 
had  a  bulldog  which  wc  sent  with  several 
of  our  nimblest  runners  to  help  him  in 
catching  goats ;  but  l;e  distanced  and  tired 
both  the  dog  and  the  men,  catched  the 
goats,  and  brought  'em  to  us  on  his  back. 
He  told  us  that  his  agility  in  pursuing  a 
goat  had  once  like  to  have  cost  him  his 
life;  he  pursued  it  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, that  he  catched  hold  of  it  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  of  which  he  was  not 
aware,  the  bushes  having  hid  it  from  him ; 
so  that  he  fell  with  the  goat  down  the 
said  precipice  a  great  height,  and  was  so 
stunned  and  bruised  with  the  fall  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  his  senses,  found  the  goat  dead 
under  him.  He  lay  there  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  scarce  able  to  crawl 
to  his  hut,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant, 
or  to  stir  abroad  again  in  ten  days. 
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He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  well 
enough  without  salt  or  bread,  and  in  the 
season  had  plenty  of  good  turnips,  which 
bad  been  sowed  there  by  Captain  Dam- 
pier*s  men,  and  have  now  overspread  some 
acres  of  ground.  He  had  enough  of  good 
cabbage  from  the  cabbage-trees,  and  sea- 
soned bis  meat  with  the  fruit  of  the 
fimento  trees,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
amaica  pepper,  and  smells  deliciously. 

He  soon  wore  out  all  his  shoes  and 
clothes  by  running  thro'  the  woods ;  and 
at  last  being  forced  to  shift  without  them, 
his  feet  became  so  hard  that  he  run  every- 
where without  annoyance;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  wear  shoes 
after  we  found  him  ;  for  not  being  used  to 
any  so  long,  his  feet  swelled  when  he  came 
first  to  wear  them  again. 

After  he  had  conquered  his  melancholy, 
he  diverted  himself  sometimes  by  cutting 
bis  name  on  the  trees,  and  the  time  of  his 
being  left  and  continuance  there.  He  was 
at  first  much  pestered  with  cats  and  rats, 
that  had  bred  in  great  numbers  from  some 
of  each  species  which  had  got  ashore  from 
ships  that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water. 
The  rats  gnawed  his  feet  and  clothes  while 
asleep,  which  obliged  him  to  cherish  the 
cats  with  his  goats'  flesh;  by  which  many 
of  them  became  so  tame  that  they  would 
lie  about  him  in  hundreds,  and  soon  de- 
livered him  from  the  rats.  He  likewise 
tamed  some  kids,  and  to  divert  himself 
would  now  and  then  sing  and  dance  with 
them  and  his  cats  ;  so  that  by  the  care  of 
providence  and  vigor  of  his  youth,  being 
now  about  thirty  years  old,  he  came  at 
last  to  conquer  all  the  inconveniences  of 
his  solitude  and  to  be  very  easy.  When 
his  clothes  wore  out  he  made  himself 
a  coat  and  cap  of  goatskins,  which  he 
stitched  together  with  little  thongs  of  the 
same  that  he  cut  with  his  knife.  He  had 
no  other  needle  but  a  nail ;  and  when  his 
knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  he  made  others 
as  well  as  he  could  of  some  iron  hoops 
that  were  left  ashore,  which  he  beat  thin 
and  ground  upon  stones.  Having  some 
linen  cloth  by  him,  he  sewed  himself  shirts 
with  a  nail,  and  stitched  'em  with  the 
worsted  of  his  own  stockings,  which  he 
pulled  out  on  purpose.  He  had  his  last 
shirt  on  when  we  found  him  on  the  island. 

At  his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had 
so  much  forgjot  his  language  for  want  of 
use,  that  we  could  scarce  understand  him  ; 
for  he  seemed  to  speak  his  words  by 
halves.  We  offered  him  a  dram  ;  but  he 
would  not  touch  it,  having  drank  nothing 
but  water  since  his  being  there,  and  'twas 


some  time  before  he  could  relish  our  vict- 
uals. 

Such  is  the  simple  but  interesting  ac> 
count  of  the  discoverv  and  rescue  of  Sel- 
kirk; and  it  was  no  doubt  the  reading  of 
this  which  first  inspired  Defoe  to  plan  bis 
most  famous  literary  conception,  ^Rob- 
inson Crusoe." 

Besides  the  two  sailors  mentioned  pre- 
viously as  living  alone  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
there  are  others  mentioned  by  other  writ- 
ers. Ringrose,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Sharp,  the  buccaneer,  mentions 
one  man  who  was  the  only  survivor  of  a 
wreck  and  who  lived  here  quite  alone  for 
five  years.  Captain  Oampicr  also  tells  of 
a  Mosquito  Indian  left  here  by  mistake, 
and  remaining  for  three  venrs,  till  rescued 
by  Dampier  in  1684.  In  Selkirk's  case 
his  exile  was  not  without  its  advantages, 
for  the  ship  he  left  was  shortly  afterwards 
lost  and  only  a  few  of  the  crew  escaped. 

After  Selkirk  got  over  the  melanchc^y 
feelings  engendered  by  his  loneliness  at 
first,  he  seems  to  have  become  tolerably 
reconciled  to  his  solitary  condition ;  and 
as  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  quaintly  ob- 
serves :  "  We  may  perceive  by  this  story 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  since  he  found 
means  to  supply  his  wants  in  a  very  nat- 
ural manner,  so  as  to  maintain  his  life, 
tho'  not  so  conveniently,  yet  as  effectually 
as  we  are  able  to  do  with  the  help  of  all 
our  arts  and  society.  It  may  likewise 
instruct  us  how  much  a  plain  and  tem- 
perate way  of  living  conduces  to  the 
health  of  the  body  and  the  vigor  of  the 
mind,  both  which  we  are  apt  to  destroy 
by  excess  and  plenty,  especially  of  strong 
liquor,  and  the  variety  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  our  meat  and  drink ;  for  this  man, 
when  he  came  to  our  ordinary  method  of 
diet  and  life,  tho'  he  was  sober  enough, 
lost  much  of  his  strength  and  agility." 

With  which  highly  sensible  moral  dis- 
quisition we  will  take  leave  of  our  gallant 
author  and  privateersman  and  the  rescued 
"  Crusoe." 


From  The  Hineai 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  which  has  just  been 
proclaimed  by  the  mikado  to  his  people 
has  been  expected  for  several  years  with 
intense  interest.  From  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory—  which  in  the  case  of  Japan   may 
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be  put  at  two  or  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  —  the  government    of    the 
country  has  been  a  pure  despotism  down 
to  Monday  last.     From  the  divine  age  of 
Japanese  mythology  down  to  this  prosaic 
third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mikados  in  an  unbroken  line  have  gov- 
erned the  country,  or  it  has  been  admin- 
istered in  their  names,  with  unlimited  and 
irresponsible   power.     His  Majesty  Mut- 
suhito,  like  his  ancestor  of  the  tenth  or  of 
the  first  century,   claims  his  throne   by 
right  divine  such  as  was  never  arrogated 
in  Europe,  for  he  claims  a  direct  descent 
from  the  gods,  and  styles  himself  the  Son 
of  Heaven.    And  until  quite  recently  the 
mikados  lived  surrounded  by  an  atmo 
sphere  of  awe  and  solemnity  which  well 
became  their  divine  descent ;  oo  man  ever 
gazed  upon  their  faces,  and  when  their 
ministers  had  to  interview  them  a  screen, 
impenetrable  from  the  outside,  was  placed 
between  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the  mere 
mortals  who  governed  the  country  in  his 
name.    And  although  for  nearly  twenty 
years  past  the  present  emperor  has  moved 
among  his  subjects  like  an  ordinary  sover- 
eign, the  theory  of  his  unbroken  descent 
from  the  gods  through  thousands  of  years 
has  been  asserted  again  and  again  in  im- 
perial decrees  and  other  public  documents, 
and  w^ill  in  all  probability  be  announced 
anew  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  new  con- 
stitution.    Under  these  circumstances,  the 
constitution  itself  is  treated  as  a  free  and 
gracious  gift  of  sovereign  to  people ;  it  is 
nothing  to  which   the    latter  are   in  any 
degree  entitled,  or  which  the  sovereign  is 
bound  in  conscience  or  morality  to  grant; 
the  emperor  has  been  pleased  to  give  up 
a  certain  portion  of  the  power  which  has 
been  his  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and, 
of  his  great  bounty,  to  endow  his  people 
with  it,  ordering  at  the  same  time  that  it 
shall  be  exercised  after  a  certain  manner. 
The  amount  of  the  power  thus  conferred 
on  the  people  and  the  manner  of  its  exer- 
cise form  the  new  constitution,  and  it  is 
no  more  open  to  the  people  to  criticise, 
to  complain  that  they  ought  to  get  more 
than  they  have  got,  or  that  what  they  do 
get  should  be  given  in  a  difiEerent  manner 
than  it  is  to  any  one  on  whom  a  favor  is 
bestowed  to  criticise  his  benefactor.     It 
would  be  improper,  indecent,  and  highly 
■ungrateful.     All   this  may  sound  strange 
to  English   ears  as  a  constitutional  the- 
ory ;  but  it  is  the  theory  distinctly  laid 
down  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago  to 
an  assembly  of  all  the  local  governors  of 
the  country  by  the  then  prime  minister, 


who  instructed  them  to  make  these  views 
known  in  all  their  districts.    The  emperor 
was  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  present 
of  part  of  what  was  and  had  ever  been 
his  to  his  people  ;  he  need  not  have  done 
it,  but  of  his  grace  he  had  done  it ;  the 
people  should  be  grateful  for  the  imperial 
munificence  —  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
In  1881  the  mikado  announced  that  in 
1889  the  representative  system  would  be 
introduced,  and  a   Parliament  would  be 
established.    Several  years  before  a  sys* 
tem  of  local  elective  assemblies  to  per- 
form part  of  the  work  of  local  government 
had  been  introduced,  and  as  it  appeared 
to    have    worked    successfully,    it    was 
thought  that  the  application  of  the  elec- 
tive principle  to  the  imperial  government 
might,  after  due  preparation  and  with  ade- 
quate safeguards,  be  attempted  with  hopes 
of  a  similar  success.    There  were  some 
members  of  the  government  who  thought 
that  undue  caution  was  being  exercised 
in  deferring  the  creation  of  a  Parliament 
for  eight  years,  and  some  of  these  went 
so  far  as  to  resign  office  on  this  account. 
But  as  time  went  on  it  was  seen  that  eight 
years  were  none  too  many  for  the  work 
that  had  to  be  done.     First  of  all  the  par- 
ticular form  of  constitution  had  to  be  set- 
tled, and  then  the  changes  in  it  rendered 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Japan  had  to  be  defined ;  then  a  peer- 
age had  to  be  created,  or,  rather,  revived, 
and  all  the  machinery  for  the  carrying  on 
of  elections  throughout  the  country  and 
for  the  work  of  the  Parliament  wfien  it 
was  elected  had  to  be  provided  and  placed 
in  working  order.     The  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  administration  itself  was  obviously 
one  of  great  moment,  and  could  not  be  too 
cautiously    carried    out,    and    hence,   al- 
though the  time  of  preparation  was  long, 
it  has  been  fully  occupied.    The  constitu- 
tion of  Prussia  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  most  closely  followed.     The  upper 
house  will  consist  of  the  old  daimios,  or 
territorial  nobles,  a  number  of  nominees 
of  the  emperor  —  probably  those  who  hold 
or  have   held   high  office — and  elected 
members,  probably  elected,  as  in  Prussia, 
for  certain  districts  by  landowners,  or  the 
representatives  of  large  towns  or  public 
institutions  such  as  universities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  the  like.    The  lower 
house  is  to  be  wholly  elected  on  a  fran- 
chise which  would  be  high  anywhere,  but 
which  is  especially  high  in  Japan,  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  poor.   The 
electors  are  those  paying  the  sum  of  $25, 
or  about  £$*  annually  in  taxes,  and  of  the 
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age  of  twenty-five  — also  the  age  in  Prus- 
sia. Liberty  of  religion,  granted  by  the 
new  constitution,  has  practically  existed 
in  Japan  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  past ; 
but  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of 
public  meeting  have  not,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  await  the  full  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  see  how  these  gifts  are 
limited  and  defined.  Nor  have  we  any 
adequate  information  respecting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Parliament.  That  it  "will 
exercise  legislative  functions,  and  will 
have  control  of  financial  affairs  within  cer- 
tain limits"  is  certain;  but,  of  course,  it 
was  impossible  to  detail  in  a  telegraphic 
message  the  functions  and  the  limits, 
although  everything  depends  on  these. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Japanese  ministries  will  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  votes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; the  mikado  alone  will  appoint  and 
dismiss  his  ministers,  and  an  adverse  Par- 
liamentary vote  will  have  no  more  effect 
on  their  fate  than  on  that  of  Prince  Uis- 
marck.  The  importance  of  one  reform, 
however,  cannot  be  obscured  even  by  un 
avoidable  telegraphic  brevity.  Judges  arc 
to  be  irremovable  except  by  special  law, 
passed,  it  is  to  be  presumecl,  by  the  Par- 
liament. Hitherto  Japanese  judges  have 
been  appointed  and  dismissed  like  ordi- 
nary officials ;  they  held  their  offices  by 
the  good-will  of  their  superiors,  and  a 
judge  was  held  in  no  more  honor  than  any 
any  other  official.  This  circumstance  was 
frequently  insisted  on  by  those  who  ob- 
jected to  giving  the  Japanese  jurisdiction 
over  foreigners;  but  the  objection  is  now 
removed,  and  the  Japanese  government 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  had  the 
courage  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  this 
effective  manner. 

A  month  or  six  weeks  hence  the  full 
details  of  the  constitution  will  reach  this 
country  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  judge  how 
far  the  emperor  has  gone  in  the  direction 
of  popular  government  and  in  concession 
to  what  are  generally  called,  though  not  by 
his  ministers,  popular  rights.  But  there 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  representative 
principle  is  broadly  and  firmly  established 
in  the  country ;  and  that  the  great  leap  in 
the  dark  has  been  taken.  That  it  may 
result  in  increased  happiness  and  welfare 
to  the  Japanese  people  will  be  the  wish  of 
all  Englishmen,  and  the  career  of  Japan 
during  the  past  twenty  years  leads  us  to 
believe  that  her  people  will  use  with  judg- 
ment, moderation,  and  success  the  new 
instrument  of  self-government  which  is 
now  placed  in  their  hands. 


From  The  AiBotf. 
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BY  THE  HON.   MRS.   ARIIYTACE. 

There  are  three  ladies  still  living 
among  us  who  can  recall  many  details  of 
those  eventful  days  when  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought,  the  heavy  cannon- 
ading almost  within  sound,  as  they  pur- 
sued their  daily  tasks  in  a  quaint  old 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  DIanchisserie  at 
Brussels.  More  than  this,  these  three 
ladies  are  sisters,  and  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  thirteen  children  of  Charles, 
fourth  Duke  of  Richmond. 

As  they  sit  by  their  quiet  firesides  and 
muse  of  the  long  years  past  and  gone, 
what  memories  of  those  days  must  Hit 
across  their  minds  in  this  year  1889,  as 
some  chance  word  or  inquiry  brings  back 
to  their  thoughts  those  bright  June  days 
seventy-three  years  ago,  when  the  large 
family  party  were  gathered  round  the 
duke  and  duchess.  With  faithful  mem- 
ory they  relate  much  that  is  interesting, 
and  we  look  with  wonder  at  these  octoge- 
narians, and  think  of  the  thrilling  events 
with  which  their  young  lives  were  once  so 
closely  associated. 

At  the  time  when  the  peace  of  Europe 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  reappearance 
of  Napoleon,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Richmond  were  settled  in  Brussels,  living 
in  that  house,  the  site  of  which  has  lately 
been  so  fully  discussed. 

Three  of  the  duke's  sons  were  already 
holding  commissions  in  the  army,  —  Loro 
March,  Lord  George,  and  Lord  William. 
The  latter,  v«ry  lately  gazetted  to  the 
Blues,  met  with  a  bad  accident  while  stay- 
ing at  the  Chateau  d*Enghien  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellintrton ;  an  accident  which 
prevented  his  being  present  at  the  lattlc 
of  Waterloo,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  sight  of  oae  eye.  The  great  duke 
was  an  intimate  friend,  so  that  military 
enthusiasm  was  found  in  every  member 
of  the  family. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond 
mixed  in  all  the  society  of  Brussels,  and 
often  entertained  at  their  own  house. 
Three  of  the  Ladies  Lennox  were  of  an 
age  to  take  part  in  any  festivities,  and 
"  Lodge's  Peerage  "  tells  that  the  second 
daughter,  Lady  Sarah,  was  married  a  very 
few  months  after  Waterloo  was  fought  to 
one  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  that 
action,  one  of  the  duke's  staff-officers. 

All  the  researches  lately  discussed  as 
to  the  exact  situation  of  the  house  have 
only  proved  its  utter  destruction,  and  that 
no  traces  of  the  old  house  exist.    Even 
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the  large  chestnut-trees  have  been  cut 
down.  But  in  181 5  it  stood  in  its  own 
grounds,  with  fruit  and  flower  garden 
reaching  to  the  city  ramparts  ;  but  the 
ladies  alluded  to  are  clear  in  their  recol- 
lections of  the  plan  of  the  rooms,  and 
distinctly  deny  the  idea  (propounded  by 
some  one)  that  the  famous  "Waterloo 
ball "  was  given  in  a  coach-builder's  store- 
room. For  they  can  tell  of  the  porte 
cochlre  through  which  they  passed  to  the 
garden  entrance ;  of  another  approach  to 
the  hall,  passing  by  the  stables,  with  their 
recollection  of  the  position  of  billiard- 
room,  dining  room,  and  their  father\s 
study,  passing  up  a  few  steps  to  the  long 
room  appropriated  as  a  schoolroom  for 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  and 
which  they  are  all  equally  certain  w^s  the 
actual  apartment  used  as  a  ball-room  upon 
this  eventful  evening. 

It  was  certainly  no  "high  hall  "  with 
windowed  niche,  but  a  long,  narrow  room 
with  windows  on  the  side  facing  the  sta- 
bles. No  doubt  the  ball  had  been  ar- 
ranged some  time,  and  the  great  duke  had 
no  wish  that  it  should  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  reported  approach  of  the 
French  army,  though  many  English  fam- 
''ilies  had  been  frightened  into  retreating 
Irom  Brussels,  and  post-horses  were  kept 
harnessed  in  readiness  at  the  Duke  of 
Richmond*s  stables  in  case  bad  news  from 
the  scene  of  conflict  should  make  it  ad- 
visable for  the  children  to  be  sent  to 
Antwerp. 

A  large  number  of  our  troops  were 
already  out  of  reach,  the  Guards  were  at 
Enghien,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  officers, 
could  have  obtained  leave  to  attend  the 
ball. 

The  nearest  neighbors  in  Brussels  ap- 
pear to  have  been  violent  Bonapartists, 
and  were  prepared  to  entertain  Napoleon 
in  great  style,  when  he  had  successfully 
forced  the  British  army  to  retreat  and 
should  himself  enter  the  Belgian  capital 
in  triumph.  Lord  Byron*s  lines  in 
•*  Childe  Harold "  are  so  engraven  on 
men's  minds  that  it  was  long  believed  that 
the  ball  actually  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,'and  that  the  orders  for  the 
route  were  delivered  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  festivities.  Not  so.  It  was  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  June ;  and  as  the  guests  arrived 
and  passed  through  the  hall  and  on  to  the 
ball-room,  so  the  evening  went  on  without 
a  panic  of  any  sort. 

Certainly,  while  merry  couples  were 
flying  round,  a  despatch  reached  the  Duke 
ot  Wellington  from  the  front,  and  he 
asked  his  host  for  a  private  room  where 


he  could  speak  to  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
erals who  were  present.  The  duchess's 
dressing  room  was  the  only  convenient 
apartment  safe  from  intrusion.  Candles 
were  hastily  lit  on  the  dressing-table,  at 
which  the  duke  sat  with  a  map  of  the 
country  before  him,  and  having  explained 
certain  points  to  his  staff,  they  all  re- 
joined the  company  and  left  the  house 
without  attracting  any  remark. 

Very  few  indeed,  if  any,  guessed  how 
near  the  crisis  was  which  should  decide 
the  fate  of  Europe  ;  and  it  never  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  happy  girls  as  they 
danced  so  gaily  that  to  many  of  their 
partners  it  might  possibly  be  the  very  last 
dance  they  would  ever  enjoy. 

Lady  Georgina  is  the  only  sister  still 
living  who  was  grown  up  then,  whilst 
Lady  Louisa  and  Lady  Sophia  were  only 
old  enough  to  look  on  as  children  while 
their  elder  sisters  danced  all  night.  Of 
these  three  sisters  all  are  now  widows, 
Lady  Georgina  having  married  the  late 
Lord  de  Ros,  a  gallant  soldier,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 
Lady  Louisa  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Tighe, 
of  Woodstock,  an  Irish  landlord,  whose 
memory  is  still  loved  and  respected  all 
througn  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Lady 
Sophia  married  the  late  Lord  Thomas 
Cecil,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  loth 
Hussars. 

From  the  lips  of  these  ladies  we  gather 
these  interesting  reminiscences.  How 
they  remember  the  soldier  brother's  fare- 
well on  the  day  after  the  ball  (Lord 
George's  charger  was  killed  under  him  at 
Waterloo),  with  recollections  of  the  anx- 
iety felt  by  all  on  the  following  day.  How 
the  news  of  the  great  victory  speedily 
reached  the  duchess,  her  husband  having 
ridden  out  to  see  how  the  battle  raged, 
having  witnessed  the  splendid  charge  of 
English  troops  which  decided  the  day  and 
scattered  the  proud  Imperial  Guard. 

Too  well  can  they  remember  seeing 
rough  country  carls  coming  slowly  into 
town  carrying  wounded  men  to  the  hos- 

Citals,  the  accommodation  supplemented 
y  lace-merchants  and  city  people  giving 
up  rooms  and  warehouses  for  their  re- 
ception, whilst  the  little  ladies  were  soon 
permitted  to  take  dainty  nourishment  and 
little  comforts  to  the  disabled  heroes  of 
Waterloo. 

A  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  great 
commander  is  also  impressed  on  the  mind 
as  they  went  with  the  duchess  to  see  the 
duke  a  few  days  after,  for  her  children 
were  his  special  favorites  ;  and  they  recall 
that  his  face  was  sad  and  his  words  sor- 
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rowful  as  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  men.  Then,  ere  long,  a  visit  to 
uie  battle-field  and  a  glance  at  the  cha- 
teau of  Houguemont,  with  purchase  of 
real  relics  as  they  were  collected  from  the 
fragments  of  shot  and  shell,  and  shattered 
remnants  of  cavalry  and  infantry  accou- 
trements. Then  the  great  day  of  public 
thanksgiving,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  marched 
through  Brussels  and  into  the  cathedral 
for  a  service  of  praise,  and  the  Te  Deum 
was  sung  by  a  hundred  voices  for  deliv- 
erance from  the  foe.  Lord  March  (their 
brother)  standing  close  to  the  prince, 
whose  A.D.C  he  was.  Then  a  few  more 
weeks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  famous  story- 
telling historian  and  novelist  is  an  event 
not  to  be  forgotten,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
appears  a  guest  at  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's table,  determined  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acauainted  with  the  details  of 
the  campaign  for  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon.'* 
Thus,  though  stones  and  buildings  have 
disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  house  or 
garden  be  left,  the  recollections  of  living 
actors  in  the  scenes  recall  to  those  who 
are  privileged  to  listen  all  the  painful  ex- 
citement of  those  days  gone  by  at  Brussels 
io  1815. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   EUROPEAN  POSITION  IN  AFRICA, 

The  outlook  is  a  melancholy  one  for 
the  moment,  and  all  the  more  because  no 
remedy  is  perceptible  that  can  be  applied 
at  once.  There  is  no  precaution  visible, 
except  the  impossible  one  of  an  alliance 
with  the  dervishes  or  the  slave-traders, 
which  would  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
aggressive  Mahommedanism.  The  coun- 
try declines  the  effort  which  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  dervishes  would  involve,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  possesses 
the  necessary  strength.  How  are  we  to 
reconquer  Wadai,  now  held  by  seventy 
thousand  fanatics,  at  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  or  restore 
the  half-Christian  king  of  Uganda,  or 
protect  the  scattered  missionary  settle- 
ments on  the  lakes,  or  defend  the  equato- 
rial provinces,  or  even  arrest  the  move- 
ment as  it  descends  the  Niger  or  the 
Congo  ?  Ten  miles  from  the  coast  or  the 
great  rivers,  we  are  but  units  in  Africa, 
we  have  as  yet  organized  no  acclimatized 
force,  we  have  cut  no  roads  that  can  be 
traversed ;  and  if  we  appeal  to  our  usual 
resources,  and  send  either  white  soldiers 


or  Sikhs,  we  are  baffled  at  every  step  by 
difficulties  of  transport  which  seem  in- 
superable, and  which  the  experts  tell  us 
can  be  conquered  only  by  years  of  perse- 
vering effort  and  expenditure.  The  work 
of  opening  communication  is  possible, 
and  labor  is  plentiful  and  cheap;  but 
with  all  negro  Mussulmans  in  open  hos- 
tility, who  is  to  protect  the  laborers  ?  We 
cannot  be  sending  out  half-a-dozen  Asbao- 
tee  expeditions  all  at  once  ;  and  if  we 
could,  the  country  is  not  willins^  to  make 
so  considerable  an  effort.  All  that  we 
can  do  at  once  is  to  rely  on  our  one  ad- 
vantage, our  ability  to  move  in  safety  over 
sea,  or  river,  or  lake ;  to  gather  our 
settlements  by  the  water-side,  and  to 
strengthen  as  fast  as  we  can  every  means 
of  protection  available  from  the  water. 
Every  steamer  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
fortress,  and  wherever  there  is  deep  water, 
the  enemy  can  be  stopped.  There  should 
be  no  massacres  if  we  remember  this  rule, 
and  if,  wherever  danger  threatens,  we 
withdraw  our  people  for  the  moment  from 
the  interior  to  points  at  which  they  can 
be  defended,  even  imperfectly,  from  the 
water.  For  the  rest,  we  can  but  go  on 
soberly  doing  our  duty,  strengthening  cen- 
tres like  Mombassa,  organizing  a  native 
armed  force,  cultivating  every  friendly 
tribe,  cutting  rough  roads  wherever  prac- 
ticable, forming  settlements  of  released 
slaves,  and  prohibiting  absolutely  and 
steadily  all  recognition  either  of  slavery 
or  the  slave-trade.  Prince  Bismarck's 
notion  of  tolerating  the  internal  slave- 
trade,  and  recognizing  slavery  by  law,  is, 
we  are  convinced,  a  false  one;  for  not 
only  will  it  alienate  all  the  tribes  which 
are  exposed  to  raids,  and  which  we  mij^ht 
encourage  to  resist  their  oppressors,  but 
it  will  place  ourselves  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  Arabs,  who  can  protect  slavery  and 
foster  the  internal  slave-trade  a  great  deal 
more  perfectly  than  we  can.  It  is  wise 
as  well  as  right  to  persist  in  our  own  pol- 
icy, which  is  raising  up  friends  we  do  not 
see,  and  is  at  least  thus  far  successful, 
that  it  excites  our  enemies  to  fury.  We 
can  beat  back  actual  attack,  and  with  pa- 
tience our  means  will  grow,  till  at  last  we 
are  able  with  native  troops  to  carry  the 
struggle  slowly  forward  into  the  interior. 
If  we  desire  to  do  more  than  this,  to  en- 
force order  quickly,  and  stop  slave-raiding 
once  for  all,  then  we  must  use  force,  lend 
the  East  African  Company  a  small  army 
of  sepoys,  and  agree  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure on  considerable  and  burdensome 
expeditions.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  rapid  method,  and  would, 
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as  far  as  the  east-African  dominion  is 
concerned,  gladly  see  it  adopted;  but  we 
warn  our  readers  that  it  is  useless  to  think 
the  work  will  be  light,  or  finished  with 
dramatic  completeness.  We  shall  find 
allies  by  degrees,  we  doubt  not,  if  it  is 
only  through  the  operation  of  the  desire 
of  gain  and  that  spread  of  Christian  ideas 
which  so  nearly  triumphed  in  Uganda, 
and  we  shall  gradually  obtain  experience ; 
but  the  area  to  be  pacified  is  frightfully 
large,  a  Europe  covered  with  matted  for- 
est, and  dotted  with  swamps  as  large  as 
provinces;  and  to  enforce  order  within 
it  is  an  enormous  task.  It  is  all  the 
bigger  if,  as  we  begin  to  fear,  we  are, 
in  performing  it,  to  be  resisted  with 
the  whole  strength  of  a  Mussulman  re- 
vival which  may  not  spend  its  force  for 
a  generation,  and  which  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  teaches  that  the  only  excuse 
for  obeying  Christians  is  the  existence  on 
their  side  of  2l  force  majeure  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Creator  for  the  hour  wills 
them  to  be  obeyed.  Millions  of  Mussul- 
mans live  in  peace  under  the  British  gov- 
ernment ;  but  then,  they  are  able  to  plead 
that  it  is  a  government,  and  not  only  just 
but  irresistible. 


From  Nature. 
THE   SCHOOL  OP    FORESTRY   AT   DEHRA 
DOON,  INDIA. 

Last  year  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
newly  established  School  of  Forestry  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  explained  what  kind 
of  instruction  w<is  there  given,  and  how  it 
was  suited  to  the  training  of  officers  for 
the  Indian  Forest  Department.     We  now 

fropose  to  say  something  of  its  brother  in 
ndia  —  an  elder  brother,  indeed,  by  some 
eight  years  —  the  school  at  Dehra  Doon, 
in  the  north-western  provinces,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  those  who  may, 
not  inaptly,  be  called  the  noncommis- 
sioned oflScers  of  the  department.  The 
Dehra  Doon  is  a  long  valley,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  that  portion  of  the  Himalaya 
which  stretches  between  the  great  rivers 
Jumna  and  Ganges.  It  is  shut  off  from 
the  great  Gangetic  plain  by  a  range  of 
hills  called  the  Siwaliks,  known  well  to 
all  students  of  palneontological  geology  as 
the  range  in  which  were  found  the  won- 
derful series  of  bones  of  extinct  mammals 
described  by  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Caut- 
ley.  The  valley  itself  lies  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


possesses  a  beautiful  climate,  free  from 
the  blasts  of  the  hot  winds  which  in  April 
to  June  sweep  over  the  plains  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  is  further  known  historically  as 
having  been  the  site  of  the  first  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Indian  government  in 
growing  the  tea-plant,  experiments  which 
proved  its  suitabilitv  to  India,  and  made 
the  Doon  the  fatherland  of  the  great  In- 
dian tea  industry  —  an  industry  which  has 
gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  exports  of  tea  from  India  and  Ceylon 
now  very  nearly  rival  in  amount  those 
from  the  Chinese  Empire.  Centrally  sit- 
uated in  this  beautiful  valley,  among  plan- 
tations of  tea,  forests  of  sdl-wood,  and 
groves  where  the  deodar  of  the  Himalaya 
may  be  seen  alongside  of  the  mango, 
typical  of  the  Indian  plains,  and  feathery 
bamboos  raise  their  heads  from  an  under- 
growth in  which  wild  or  semi-wild  roses 
thrive  with  luxuriance,  lies  the  town  of 
Dehra  Doon,  the  headquarters  of  a  dep- 
uty commissioner,  of  the  offices  of  the 
great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  of 
a  regiment  of  Ghoorka  troops,  and  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  vicero>\  It  is  rather  a 
straggling  town,  like  most  similar  Indian 
stations ;  but  centrally  situated  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  is  found  the  Forest 
School,  of  which  we  wish  to  convey  some 
idea  to  our  readers.  The  school  was  first 
started  in  1878,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
then  inspector-general  of  forests,  now  Sir 
Dietrich  Brandis,  K.C.I.E.,  and  the  first 
director  was  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Bailey,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers. 

At  present  the  director  is  Mr.  W.  R. 
Fisher,  B.A.  of  Cambridge  University, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  professor  of  forestry, 
Mr  E.  E.  Fernandez,  and  a  professor  of 
geology  and  chemistry.  Dr.  H.  Warth. 
Mr.  Fisher  himself  lectures  on  forest 
botany,  while  other  officers,  attached  to 
the  school  for  the  management  of  the  ad- 
jacent forests,  teach  mathematics,  forest 
law,  forest  entomology,  and  surveyin^j,  the 
teaching  of  the  last-named  subject  being 
especially  fostered  by  the  presence,  in  the 
same  building,  of  the  office  of  the  Forest 
Survey,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  careful  detailed  maps  of 
the  great  forest  estate  which  government 
possesses  in  India,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
become,  not  only  by  its  agricultural  and 
climatic  effects,  but  by  its  financial  suc- 
cess, one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  rev- 
enue-yielding departments  of  the  empire. 

Attached  to  the  school  is  a  well- 
equipped  museum,  containing  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  accuratelv  named  Indian 
woods ;  an  herbarium,  a  cnemical  labora- 
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tory,  and  a  meteorolop^ical  observatory; 
while  the  forests  of  three  districts  are  at- 
tached to  the  school  as  a  training-ground, 
in  which  the  young  students  may  learn, 
by  personal  and  actual  experience,  the 
conduct  of  forest  operations  in  the  field. 
The  students  are  usually  selected  in  the 
different  provinces  by  the  conservators  of 
forests,  and  arc  generally  young  officers 
who  have  seen  already  some  preliminary 
service.  Several  have  been  deputed  by 
the  chief  native  States,  such  as  Mysore 
and  Daroda,  and  this  shows  the  spread 
that  an  enlightened  forest  policy  is  mak- 
ing in  the  country.  There  arc,  besides,  a 
number  of  independent  students,  who 
study  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  appoint- 
ments if  successful,  either  in  the  British 
territory  or  in  the  native  States. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  carried  on  at 
the  school,  the  higher  in  English,  leading 
up  to  the  ranger's  certificate,  which  quali- 
fies the  students  who  succeed  in  obtaining 
it  for  the  appointment  as  forest  ranger, 
on  salaries  rising  from  Rs.  600  to  Rs. 
3,000  yearly;  the  lower,  in  Hindustani, 
leading  to  the  forester's  certificate,  which 

?|ualifies  the  holder  for  appointments  of 
rom  Rs.  240  to  Rs.  480  per  annum.  The 
ranger's  course  lasts  twenty-one  months, 
of  which  eight  are  spent  in  theoretical 
instruction,  and  the  rest  in  practical  work 
in  the  field.  The  subjects  taught  are 
forestry,  botany,  the  elements  of  zoology, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  mathematics, 
and  surveying,  wiih  elementary  engineer- 
ing, such  as  road-making  and  the  con- 
struction of  forest  export  works,  and  forest 
law.  The  forester's  course  lasts  sixteen 
months,  four  in  theoretical  study,  and  the 
rest  in  the  field,  and  the  subjects  taught 
are  elementary  forestry  and  botany,  math- 
ematics, surveying  and  plan-drawmg,  and 
departmental  procedure. 

The  students  wear  a  neat  uniform  of 
kharki,  drill  with  a  turban  or  helmet,  and 
they  are  regularly  exercised  in  drill,  most 
of  the  European  and  Eurasian  students, 
however,  preferring  to  join  the  Dehra 
Doon  corps  of  mounted  infantry.  When 
on  tour  in  the  forests  on  practical  instruc- 
tion, each  has  a  small  tent,  with  furniture 
of  a  camp-table,  chair,  and  bedstead,  and 
some  of  them  amuse  themselves  occasion- 
ally in  sport,  one  student  last  year  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  carrying  off  the 
first  prize  for  shooting  in  the  province. 

The  forests  attached  to  the  school  cir- 
cle consist  of  those  of  the  Dehra  Doon, 
Saharanporc,  and  Jaunsar  Forest  Divi- 
sions. The  two  former  contain  chiefly 
forests  of  the  sdl-tree  (Shorea  robusta)^ 


the  chief  gregarious  tree  of  India,  and  the 
most  valuable  timber,  for  building  pur- 
poses, after  teak.     They  occupy  respec- 
tively the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of 
the  Siwalik  Range,  and  are  carefully  roan- 
aged    as    training    forests.     The    Dehra 
Doon  forests  are  now  bein^  worked  under 
a  working  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Fernan- 
dez, the  professor  of  forestry.     These  for- 
ests had,  till  some  twenty  years  ago,  been 
very  badly  treated,  so  that  at  present  ihe 
older  portion  of  the  stock  consists  chiefly 
of  trees  which *are  crooked  and  unsouod, 
the  good  and  sound  ones  having  previously 
been  all  cut  out  to  provide  sleepers  for 
the  East  Indian,  and  Sind,  Punjab,  and 
I^elhi    Railways.    The    present   working 
plan  provides  for  a  temporary  rotation  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  (i)  all  the  old, 
unsound,  and  crooked  sdl  trees  which  can 
be  cut  without  letting  in  too  much  light 
are  removed ;  and  (2)  all  trees  of  the  less 
valuable  kinds  that  are  not  required  for 
shade  are  cut  away.*    These  operations 
have  now  been  carried  on  for  a  few  years 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  for  the 
ground  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  good 
and  straight  saplings  and  coppice  shoots 
of  sdl.     The  forest  operations,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  trees  to  be  cut,  and  their  mark- 
ing and  enumeration,  are  all  done  by  the 
students  themselves,  so  that  in  this  way 
they  obtain  a  valuable  amount  of  practical 
experience. 

The  forests  of  Jaunsar  lie  on  the  hills 
of  the  outer  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of 
some  five  to  ten  thousand  feet,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  coniferous  trees.  The  deodar 
cedar  (Ccdrus  deodara)  is,  of  course,  the 
most  valuable  of  these;  then  come  the 
pines,  the  "kail"  (Pinus  erceisa\  which 
so  often  accompanies  the  deodar,  and  the 
**chir"  (Pinus  long:foUa\  which  forms 
gregarious  forests  at  the  lower  elevations. 
The  silver  and  spruce  fir*  {Abies  Web- 
biana  and  Swiihiand)  also  occur,  as  well 
as  oaks  {Qucrcus  incana^  ditatata^  and 
semicarpi folia)  and  other  temperate  trees. 
These  forests  are  also  carefully  treated 
under  working  plans,  and  in  them  the 
students  of  the  school  learn  the  manage- 
ment of  coniferous  forests,  the  extraction 
of  timber  by  roads  and  slides,  the  planting 
of  blanks  in  the  forest,  and  the  measures 
necessary  for  protection  against  fire  and 
frost. 

At  the  end  of  their  course,  and  on 
obtaining  their  certificates,  the  students 
return  to  the  provinces  from  which  they 
were  sent,  qualified  to  carry  out  ordinary 
forest  works  in  their  own  country;  and 
some  of  them  have  already  obtained  pro- 
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motion  into  the  higher  staff  of  the  depart-  there  I  stood  for  some  minutes ;  and  such 

ment  as  the  reward  of  their  good  work,  a  game  of  fun  I  never  before  saw.    The 

industry,  and  energy.  two  imps  were  like  kittens  gone  mad; 

The  Forest  School  at  Dehra  Doon  may  they  ran  races  after  each  other,  up  one 

thus  be  said  to  be  doing  an  excellent  work,  side  of  a  tree  and  down  another;  they 

a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  best  erinned,  they  chattered  ;  they  took  flying 

possible  effect  in  the  country,  and  to  show  leaps  from  bough  to  bough;  they  came 

the  truth  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold^s  saying  down  headlong  on  the  piles  of  leaves  with 

that  "  the  forest  conservancy  carried  out  a  dash  and  a  hurry  and  a  scramble  that 

by  the  British  *  RSl]  '  is  one  of  the  greatest  sent  the  small  birds  flying  in  all  directions, 

benefits  to  the  peninsula."  Then  they  would  perch  gravely  opposite 

Soon,  perhaps,  the  extension  of  forest  to  each  other  on  the  green  grass,  as  if  on 

work  will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  the  watch  as  to  which  should  be  the  first 

other  or  branch  establishments  in  Madras,  to  begin  again  their  happy  frolic.     But  all 

Burmah,and  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  to  Dehra  at  once,  as  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 

Doon  that  all  will  look  up  as  the  pioneer  still  unseen,  a  fir-cone  fell  headlong  down 

of  scientific  forest  teaching  for  the  natives  from  a  tall  tree,  and  in  a  trice  they  had 

of  our  great  dependency.  utterly  vanished. 

It  was  a  day  of  dead  sultry  calm  ;  and 

as  I   watched  and  listened,  there  fell  on 

me  an  air  of  intense  stillness  and  silence 

F««n  Chamberf  J«m«J.  '''^'  ^f^T''  '°  ''"  *"  the  wood.     Right 

THE  MAN  WHO  SWALLOWED  THE  EAST  and  left  o£  me,  00  every  Side,  were  dense 

\filiD.  masses    of    trees  —  tall,    fe?tuery    silver 

The  well-known 
who,  under  the  cognomen 

No  Eyes,"  went  out  for  a  vyaiK,  ,a  viiu^n  ^^^^g  ^^y  centuries  fstrong  mighty  oaks, 

the  one  saw  nothing  worthy  of  record,  ^^j„,           ,gj    and    twisted    stems    that 

while  the  other  saw  a  great  deal  both  to  gtretdfed  across  the  winding  pathway,  as 

amuse  and  interest  him    is  a  good  deal  -f  ^„      .„^  p,,„  ,he  quiej  dSmain.    Some 

older  than    Sandford  and  Merton,   where  ^f  ,^5*,  i  knew  well ;  for  I  had  seen  them 

most  of  us  read  It  in  the  old  days  of  long  ,„  3,,  weathers;    and    again  and    again 

ago.    Nodoubt,"itis,    as  we  say,  "as old  found  shelter  from  rain  or  sun  under  their 

as  the  hills  •  -though  wise  men  have  not  spreading  boughs.    They  seemed  like  old 

yet  quite  settled  how  old //<^K  are -and  friends,  who  Setray   no   trust;    even   in 

as  true  as  such  proverbs  usually  are.  For,  winter  staunch  and  true,  as  if  standing 


see.'and  then,  perversely  enough,  try  to  ,  „it,,om  sufferinl  or  self-reproach; 
comfort  themselves  with  another  old  say-  ^^^  ..  jft^j  ^,jj,,  jg^  ^^^-^^^  Kt  of 
ing,  "What  the  eye  sees  not,  the  heart    sHence,^'  which,   according  to  a  modern 


doesn't  crave. 
1 


n  I  crave.                         ...           ,  sage,  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  speech, 

had  been  reading  an  odd  volume  of  f„»  j^ose   who  can   hear  it,  when  "the 

Danish  proverbs  about  eyes  and  no  eyes,  ^^^y^  ^f  j^j^j^^^      ,tgth  short  of  leaves." 

as  It  chanced,  one  day  in   October,  just  ^^  however  "  colden  "such  silence  ms 


upon  a  couple  of  squirrels  at  play-a  suddenly  to  an  end.    All  at  once,  not  a 

downright  game  of  frisking  romp.     The  hundrecl  yards  away,  there  came  pounding 

carpet  under  my  feet  was  sott  and  thick,  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^1,^  dead  leaves  a  little  old  man 

Golden  and  red,  purple  and  brown,  in  a  long  gray  coat ;  with  his  hat  pulled 
Lightly  the  woodland  leaves  came  down,  down  over  his  eyes,  and  a  stout  ash-plant 
Fluttering  here  and  whirling  there  jn  his  hand,  with  which  he  slashed  vigor- 
All  m  the  hazy  ambient  air;  ously  right  and  left  among  the  briers  and 
so  that  not  a  footfall  could  be  heard,  and  I  nettles.     It  was  old  Elzie  Bartle,  a  strange 
could  watch  the  two  little  merry  sprites  odd  creature,  who  lived  in  a  lonely  cottage 
by  simply  getting  under  the  boughs  of  a  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  spent  most 
great    copper  beech  and    standing   still  of  his  time  in  minding   other    people's 
without  a  chance  of  detection.    And  so  business.    Business  of  bis  own  he  seemed 
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to  have  none  ;  and  the  neighbors  knew  no 
more  as  to  who  or  what  he  was  than  they 
did  when  he  came  among  them,  a  stranger, 
twenty  years  ago.  He  had  money  enough 
to  pay  his  way  and  keep  out  of  debt ;  was 
without  encumbrances  of  any  kind,  and 
seemed  to  have  neither  relatives  nor 
friends  that  ever  cared  to  write  or  to  visit 
him.  Jacob  the  postman  affirms  to  this 
day  that  no  letter  ever  came  to  him  by 
post  but  a  circular  from  the  surveyor  of 
taxes  at  the  county  town.  The  moment  I 
set  eyes  on  him  in  the  wood,  I  went  back 
to  my  book  of  Danish  proverbs,  and  to 
one  particular  line  therein  which  said, 
"  Some  there  are  who  see  ill,  and  wouldn*t 
mind  seeing  worse ;  "  and  there  before  me 
was  the  very  man  whom  the  words  fitted 
toaT. 

«*  Well,  squire,**  said  the  old  roan,  as  he 
came  up,  '*  here's  a  day  for  October  1  A 
regular,  sweltering,  mouldy  sort  of  day,  I 
call  it;  enough  to  breed  a  fever  all  over 
the  place.  No  wonder  there's  two  more 
cases  of  measles  down  at  the  keeper's ; 
not  the  two  boys  that  got  bitten  by  the 
sheep-dog  last  week,  but  girls  this  time ; 
a  poor  sickly  lot !  and  no  wonder,  with 
such  a  mother." 

"Such  a  mother?"  said  L  "Why, 
what's  the  matter  with  the  mother?  —  as 
clean,  tidy,  hard-working  a  woman  as 
you'll  find  in  a  day's  march." 

"  Nonsense,  squire  —  non-sense  !  They 
sell  gin,  now,  up  at  Murridge's  the  draper, 
and  if  Mrs.  Gaiters  isn't  one  of  his  best 
customers,  my  name  isn't  Bartle.  No,  no ; 
I  know  what  I  know,  squire,  though  I 
don't  want  it  to  go  any  further." 

**  You  had  better  not  let  it  get  as  far  as 
her  husband's  ears,  £lzie,  or  he  might 
tumble  you  into  the  horse-pond  and  not 
help  you  out  again.  It*s  deep,  Bartle,  and 
muddy  too." 

"  No  doubt,  squire,  no  doubt;  but  as  I 
was  saying  when  you  interrupted  me,  I 
know  what  I  know,  though  you  needn't 
let  it  go  any  further.  Mrs.  Gaiters  is  a 
good  customer  at  Murridge's  ;  and  it  was 
only  yesterday  I  saw  her  coming  out  of 
his  shop  with  a  round  bundle  under  her 
arm  that  looked  as  much  like  a  bottle  as 
it  could,  as  I  said  to  Jane  Ripper,  when  I 
saw  her  going  down  the  street.  And  that 
reminds  me,  squire,  of  the  nasty  drain  at 
the  corner.  They've  got  it  open  again, 
and  I've  not  met  with  a  worse  stench  for 
weeks  until  just  now,  before  I  saw  you,  1 
came  upon  a  polecat  or  a  weasel  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  lying  dead  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  path,  and  enough  to  poison  the 
whole  wood." 


"  Well,  Elzie,"  said  I,  "  they  must  open 
the  drain  to  clear  it  out ;  aud  as  for  the 
polecat,  he  must  die  somewhere ;  and  as 
he  has  got  no  relations  to  bury  him,  he 
must  lie  there  until  the  ants  pick  his  bones 
clean  for  him.  But  never  mind  the  drains 
or  polecats  this  glorious  afternoon.  Come 
here,  man,  and  look  down  that  narrow 
green  path,  right  on  past  the  great  clump 
of  white  clematis,  up  to  where  the  sun- 
shine is  streaming  through  the  black  ever- 
green oak,  and  lighting  up  the  copper 
beech,  and  the  cluster  of  red  berries  on 
the  spindle-tree,  as  if  they  were  on  fire.** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  old  man ;  •*  I 
see  it.  And  talking  of  fire,  it  was  just  at 
this  very  comer  that  I  caught  two  of  Har- 
ris's boys,  yesterday,  making  a  fire  of  bits 
of  furze  and  a  broken  hurdle,  enough  to 
set  the  whole  copse  in  a  blaze.  There; 
you  can  see  the  ashes  of  it  dow;  and 
there's  a  page  out  of  a  spelling-book,  too, 
as  I  live  —  torn  out  of  one  of  the  school- 
books,  I'll  wager,  —  the  mischievous 
young  wretches  1  But  it's  all  the  same 
wherever  you  go ;  nothing  but  waste  and 
extravagance.  All  the  laborers  crying  out 
about  low  wages  and  starvation  times; 
and  if  you  believe  me,  when  1  went  in  to 
Hobbss  cottage  last  Thursday  at  five 
o'clock,  just  to  tell  him  that  one  of  bis 
boys  had  been  caught  with  his  pockets  full 
in  Jackson's  orchard,  there  they  were,  the 
whole  seven  of  'em,  eating  hot  buttered 
toast  1  'You  seem  to  be  enjoying  your- 
selves,' said  I,  *and  butter  at  one-and- 
three  I '  And  if  you  believe  me,  squire, 
they  all  burst  out  laughing  at  this;  and 
*  Right  you  are,  Bartle,'  says  old  Hobbs, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  toast —  *  right  you 
are;  and  why  shouldn't  we?  Will  'ec 
have  a  piece?'  *No,'  said  I;  'I  can't 
afford  to  eat  melted  butter  in  these  times; 
and  if  your  boy  isn't  laid  up  to-morrow, 
after  gorging  himself  with  sour  apples,  let 
me  know.'  *  Well,  Bartle,  we'll  be  sure  to 
let  you  know ;  and  we'll  tell  old  Bolus  to 
send  in  his  bill  to  you.'  There,  squire ; 
that's  the  way  they  waste  their  money; 
and  if  that  boy  doesn't  get  a  month  on 
the  treadmill  before  long,  my  name  isn't 
Bartle,  that's  all." 

By  this  time  we  had  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood  and  were  turning  down  into  the 
lane  ;  and  as  I  had  had  more  than  enou$i:h 


don't  bother  yourself  any  more  about  old 
Hobbs  and  his  boys.  He  is  a  hard-work- 
ing, steady  fellow  enough,  and  good  to  his 
wife  too.     And  as  for  the  apples,  the  boy 
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only  got  a  couple  after  all  —  so  Jackson 
told  me  —  and  a  good  rope's-ending  into 
the  bargain." 

And  so,  at  last,  after  a  final  grumble 
about  Hobbs*s  mother-in-law  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  she  had  got  at  Murridge^s 
and  never  paid  for,  we  shook  hands  and 
parted ;  he  across  the  meadow  down  to 
his  own  cottage,  and  I  sauntering  on  into 
the  village.  And  here  I  fell  in  with  an- 
other of  our  old  men,  of  a  totally  different 
look,  manner,  and  speech  —  Jim  Samson 
the  blacksmith  ;  a  sturdy,  well-built  fellow 
of  sixty,  with  a  sun-burnt,  smutty  face,  and 
a  pair  of  sharp  gray  eyes  that  brimmed 
over  with  fun.  His  day's  work  was  over ; 
he  had  shut  up  his  forge,  and  was  just 
going  home  to  tea. 

**  Sarvant,  sir,"  says  Samson.  "  Hope 
you're  pretty  well,  sir,  after  a  dose  of  El- 
zie?  I  see  you  a*coming  down  the  copse 
together,  and  1  says  to  myself :  '  Sauire's 
a-catchin'  of  it  now,  and  no  mistake.^  Old 
Bartle's  bin  on  the  rampage  all  the  mam- 
ing,  and  ready  to  bust  about  that  there 
drain  up  street." 

*•  Well,  Samson,"  said  I,  "  I've  had  a 
dose  this  time,  and  a  good  one  too." 

**  Knowed  you  had,  squire,  the  minute  I 
saw  your  face.  Why,  bless  'ee,  flesh  and 
blood  can't  stand  it.  It's  my  belief, 
squire,  that  there  old  chap  *  have  a-s wal- 
lowed the  east  wind,'  and  it  haven't  agreed 
with  un.  He've  a  got  the  best  eye  for  dirt 
of  any  chap  1  ever  set  eyes  on." 

•*  Swallowed  the  east  wind  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Why  so,  Samson  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  else  could  he  go  on  as  he 
do?  From  marning  to  night,  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  it's  nothing  but 
grumble,  fidget,  and  growl.  First,  it's  the 
dreadful  accidents,  the  fires,  and  the  mur- 
ders; then  it's  the  fever  and  the  riots  in 
Ireland  ;  the  paupers,  the  gaols,  and  the 
strikes.  Everything's  going  wrong,  and 
there's  no  good  news  anywhere.  Why, 
bless  'ee,  he  come  into  my  forge  the  other 
marning,  and  what's  he  do  but  begin  for- 
aging about  among  my  tools  and  putting 
'em  to  rights;  making  'em  tidv,  he  says, 
and  upsetting  things  to  that  degree  that 
every  bit  o'  fire  went  out  of  the  coals  and 
put  me  all  of  a  cold  sweat.  *  Be  off.  Bar- 
tie !'  I  says  at  last.  '  Get  away  out  into 
the  sunshine  there  and  take  a  good  drink 
o'  that,  and  see  if  you  can't  clear  all  them 
cobwebs  out  of  your  brains.'  And  with 
that,  squire,  away  he  goes  out  of  the  place 
like  a  mad  March  hare  I " 

•*  Well  done,  Samson  I "  said  I  —  **  well 
done  I  If  he  would  but  take  your  advice, 
that  wretched  old  croaker  would  be    a  I 


different  man  in  a  month  instead  of  a 
nuisance  to  himself  and  all  his  neighbors. 
Good-night,  Samson.    How's  the  wind?" 

"West,  sir — west  to  everybody  in  the 
place  but  old  Bartle.  But  he  keeps  his 
own  weather-cock,  he  do,  and  it's  nothin* 
but  •  east-by-north-east,' and  dirty  weather. 
It's  a  pity  such  people  was  ever  born." 

As  I  wended  my  way  home  through  the 
wood  and  watched  the  soft  mellow  sun- 
shine glinting  down  among  the  tall  trunks 
of  ruddy  beech,  and  lighting  up  the  green 
pathways  with  patches  of  golden  splendor, 
it  seemed  a  pity  indeed  that  such  miser- 
able failures  as  old  Elzie  should  exist  to 
mar  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  smith's  words  were  true 
words ;  it  does  seem  a  mistake  that  "  such 
people  was  ever  born."  Perhaps,  in  his 
heart  that  miserable  old  bachelor  himself 
inclines  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  at 
times,  and  he,  too,  imagines  that  the  world 
would  have  been  better  without  him.  If 
so,  and  he  should  feel  tempted  to  write 
his  own  epitaph,  I  can  save  him  from  all 
further  trouble  on  that  score,  in  the  words 
of  a  wise  man  and  a  wit  of  some  two 
thousand  years  ago  (Epi  charm  us,  Epi- 
grammata  Grsca) :  — 

At  seventy  winters*  end  I  died, 
A  cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad. 

The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 
And  wish  my  father  never  had. 


From  Nature. 
THE  GIANT  EARTHWORM  OF  GIPPSLAND. 

The  recently  issued  first  part  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Roval  Society"  of 
Victoria  contains  an  elaoorate  essay  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Spencer,  the  newly  appointed 
profes.sor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  giant 
earthworm  of  Gippsland,  the  largest  earth- 
worm yet  known.  This  worm,  of  which 
some  examples  attain  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  six  feet,  was  first  described  by 
Professor  McCoy  in  1879,  ^^^  named 
Afegascolides  australis.  It  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  Australian  group,  of  which  five 
species  are  now  known.  Mr.  Spencer 
^ives  us  the  following  general  account  of 
Its  habits  :  — 

Of  all  the  species  of  Megascolides  yet 
known,  this  one  seems  to  be  the  largest, 
and  is  apparently  confined  to  Gippsland ; 
it  is,  when  found  at  all,  somewhat  abun- 
dant, and  lives  principally  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  creeks.    At  times  it  is  found  be* 
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nealh  fallen  logs,  and  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  plough. 

When  first  seeking  it  we  were  some- 
what puzzled  by  some  of  those  who  were 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  worm 
assuring  us  that  the  entrance  to  its  bur- 
row was  indicated  by  a  distinct  "cast- 
ing ; "  whilst  others,  evidently  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  animal,  were  quite  as 
positive  in  assert! n^:  that  it  never  produced 
any  casting.  Whilst  searching  wc  found 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  contradictory  statements,  and  soon 
discovered  that  the  surest  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  worm  underground  was  a  very 
distinct  gurgling  sound,  made  by  the  ani- 
mal retreating  in  its  burrow  when  the 
ground  was  stamped  upon  by  the  foot. 
When  once  heard,  this  gurgling  sound  is 
unmistakable,  and  we  at  once  learned  to 
regard  it  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  worm*s 
presence. 

The  worm  very  frequently  lives  in 
ground  riddled  by  the  holes  of  the  land- 
crab,  as  it  is  popularly  called ;  this  animal 
has  a  small  circular  burrow  leading  down 
to  a  chamber  hollowed  out  underneath 
containing  a  pool  of  water,  and  through 
these  chambers  the  worms'  burrows  fre- 
quently pass.  The  crab  almost  invari- 
ably has  a  large  conical  casting  at  the 
entrance  to  its  hole,  and  may  raise  this 
to  a  height  of  even  a  foot  and  more  ;  but 
the  true  worm-burrow  never,  so  far  as 
yet  observed,  has  any  casting  at  its  en- 
trance, and  all  trace  of  this  is  wanting 
where  the  crab-holes  are  absent.  The 
very  frequent  association  of  the  crab  and 
worm  leads  to  the  idea  that  the  latter 
forms  a  cast:  but  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able features  of  the  ground,  which  is  at 
times  riddled  with  worm-burrows  only,  is 
the  entire  absence  of  "castings."  What 
the  worm  does  with  the  immense  quantity 
of  earth  which  it  passes  through  its  body 
I  cannot  at  present  say,  and  it  must  also 
be  noticed  that  only  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions can  any  trace  ue  detected  of  leaves 
dragged  down  into  the  burrows. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  extract  the  worm 
without  injury,  owing  to  its  length,  the 
coiling  of  the  burrow,  the  rapidity  of 
movement  which  it  possesses  when  un- 
derground, and  its  power  of  distending 
either  the  anterior  or  posterior  ends  of  the 
body,  or  both. 

Directly  the  burrow  is  laid  bare,  the 
worm  is  seen  gliding  rapidly  away,  often 
producing  the  curious  gurgling  sound  as 
it  passes  through  the  slimy  fluid  always 
present  in  a  burrow  containing  the  living 
animal.    Sooner  than  allow  itself  to  be 


drawn  out,  it  fixes,  if  held  in  the  middle, 
both  ends  of  its  body  by  swelling  therooat 
till  they  are  tightly  jammed  against  the 
sides  of  the  burrow ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, pulling  merely  results  m  tearing 
the  body.  The  worm  has  been  described 
as  brittle,  but  this  term  is  niost  inapplica- 
ble, as  its  body  is  very  soft,  and  capable 
of  a  great  amount  of  extension  before 
tearing.  Its  curious  smell,  when  living, 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  creosote, 
has  been  already  observed  by  Professor 
McCoy,  and  when  dead  it  is  worse  than 
ever,  and  very  strong  and  characteristic; 
the  body,  in  decaying,  passes  into  an  oily 
fluid,  which,  we  were  assured  by  one  or 
two  old  natives  of  the  district,'  is  very 
good  for  rheumatism.  Fowls  refuse  to 
touch  the  worm,  living  or  dead. 

When  held  in  the  hand,  the  worm,  in 
contracting  its  body,  throws  out  jets  of  a 
milky  fluid  from  its  dorsal  pores  to  a 
height  of  several  inches ;  if  the  burrow  be 
examined  carefully,  its  sides  are  seen  to 
be  very  smooth,  and  coated  over  with  a 
fluid  exactly  similar  to  that  ejected  from 
the  pores.  Whatever  be  the  pri  mary  func- 
tion of  the  fluid  when  within  the  body- 
cavity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  the  important  and  perhaps  secondary 
function,  when  it  has  passed  out  of  the 
body,  of  making  the  burrow  walls  smooth, 
moist,  and  slippery,  and  of  thus  enabling 
the  animal  to  glide  along  with  case  and 
speed. 

The  worm  in  its  burrow  moves  rapidly 
by  swelling  up  its  anterior  or  posterior 
end,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then,  using 
this  as  a  fixed  point,  in  doing  which  the 
setai  perhaps  help,  though  to  a  minor  cx» 
tent,  it  strongly  contracts  the  rest  of  its 
body.  In  the  next  movement,  the  end 
free  in  the  first  instance  will  be  swollen 
out  and  used  as  a  fixed  point,  from  which 
expansion  forwards  can  take  place.  These 
changes  of  motion  follow  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that  in  the  burrows  the  appear- 
ance of  continuous  gliding  is  given.  Out- 
side the  burrow,  when  the  whole  body- 
surface  is  not  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
the  worm  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to 
move,  lying  passively  on  the  ground.  Any 
one  who  merely  sees  the  beast  removed 
from  its  burrow  imagines  it  to  be  of  a  very 
sluggish  temperament,  and  can  form  no 
idea  of  its  active  and  rapid  movements 
when  underground. 

So  far  as  locomotion  is  concerned,  its 
setae  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  it 
The  perichxte  worms,  on  the  contrary, 
when  taken  from  the  burrow,  move  along 
on  the  ground  with  remarkable  speed,  ce^ 
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tainly  usin<:;  their  setae  as  aids  to  progres- 
sion. 

The  burrows  of  the  large  worm  meas- 
ure f-i  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  disused 
ones  are  often  found  (i)  casts  of  the  worms, 
or  rather,  what  arc  probably  the  earthy 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with 
clear  indications  marked  upon  them  of  the 
segments  of  the  body ;  and  (2)  more  rarely 
cocoons.  The  latter  measure  i}-2  inches 
in  length,  vary  from  light  yellow  to  dark 
brown  in  color,  according  to  their  age,  and 
contain  only  one  embryo  each,  which  I 
have  at  present  onlv  been  able  to  obtain 
in  a  somewhat  highly  developed  state. 

The  cocoon  itself  is  somewhat  thin,  and 
made  of  a  tough,  leathery  material,  with  a 
verv  distinct  stalk-like  process  at  each 
encf ;  it  contains  a  milky  fluid  closely  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  the  body-cavity  of  the 
worm. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  we  know  of  three  espe- 
cially large  kinds  of  earthworms ;  that,  of 
these,  one  comes  from  South  Africa,  an- 
other from  the  southern  parts  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  third  from  the  south  of 
Australia.  We  know  as  yet  little  about 
the  distribution  of  earthworms,  but  the 
same  laws  which  governed  the  distribution 
of  other  animals  must  always  have  gov- 
erned theirs,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
these  great  earthworms  may  be  the  linger- 
ing relics  of  a  once  widely  spread  race  of 
larger  earthworms,  whose  representatives 
at  the  present  day  are  only  found,  as  oc- 
curs with  other  forms  of  life,  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  large  land-masses  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Possibly  careful  search 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  a  large  earth- 
worm in  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  FROZEN  SOUTH. 

The  ice  conditions  naturally  present 
the  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
voyager,  on  leaving  the  temperate  zone  to 
penetrate  into  the  frozen  waters  of  the 
far  south,  would  require  to  have  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  navigation 
among  ice  as  his  chief  equipment;  and  in 
order  to  make  any  length  of  stay  there,  he 
would  need  a  vessel  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  capable  of  withstanding  an  occa- 
sional **nip**  from  the  battering-rams  of 
tlie  dangerous  floes. 

What  is  the  life-history  of  these  floating 
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ice-islands  and  icebergs?  They  are  all 
shed  from  the  parent  ice-cap  that  sur- 
rounds the  pole.  Extremes  of  frost  and 
the  gradual  projection  of  the  ice-cap  into 
the  sea  are  the  causes  of  their  disruption. 
Here,  for  centuries  perhaps,  the  great  ice- 
cap grows  and  moves  like  a  living  thing. 
Each  season  a  fresh  layer  of  snow  is  added 
to  its  thickness,  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  convert  into  ice  more  or  less  solid. 
Slowly  the  huge  cumbrous  mass  moves 
over  the  lower  lying  lands  and  through  the 
valleys  towards  the  sea,  grinding  under 
its  enormous  weight  rocks  and  boulders, 
which,  from  tl\e  cohesive  nature  of  ice,  it 
sometimes  gathers  up  and  conveys  along 
with  it;  and  this  dibris  is  eventually  de- 
posited on  the  sea  bottom. 

The  coloring  of  the  bergs  is  magnificent 
The  general  mass  closely  resembles  loaf 
sugar;  the  caves  and  crevices  are  of  the 
deepest  and  purest  azure  blue;  at  night 
they  emit  a  luminous  glow,  and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  many  are  to  some 
extent  phosphorescent.  Like  the  bergs 
of  the  Arctic  seas,  they  are  bounded  by 
perpendicular  cliffs  on  all  sides.  Some  of 
them  are  more  than  two  miles  and  some 
as  many  as  four  miles  in  circumference, 
while  bergs  four  miles  in  diameter  have 
also  been  seen.  They  have  a  uniform 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet,  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  volume 
being  submerged;  but  higher  bergs  are 
frequently  met  with,  the  highest  seen  by 
Cook  having  been  estimated  at  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet.  As  they 
float  northwards  they  become  tilted  and 
gradually  lose  their  tabular  appearance, 
until  the  warm  waters  dissolve  them. 

The  bergs  met  with,  especially  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  assume  every  conceivable 
form.  The  Challenger,  for  instance,  saw 
one  that  was  "gable-shaped,  with  a  glori- 
ous open  Gothic  arch  in  the  centre,  and  a 
separate  spire  over  two  hundred  feet  high. 
It  was  like  a  gorgeous  floating  cathedral 
built  of  sapphires,  set  in  frosted  silver." 
Doth  Wilkes  and  Ross,  among  other 
voyagers,  describe  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  these  palaces,  cathedrals,  islands,  whicli 
are  carved  out  of  solid  ice  and  sprinkled 
with  snow,  and,  that  more  reality  may  be 
given  them,  arc  sometimes  populated  by 
penguins.  Towards  the  pole,  however, 
the  icebergs,  not  being  so  disintegrated, 
are  uniformly  tabular. 

The  drift-ice  is  not  usually  to  be  met 
with  at  a  lower  latitude  than  58^  S.,  but  in 
the  severe  seasons  of  1833  and  1S40,  ice- 
islands  were  observed  in  latitude  42'',  and 
they  have  sometimes  been  seen  six  bun* 
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dred  to  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
barrier.  There  was  one  immense  floatin<;r 
island,  reported  to  have  been  passed  by 
twenty-one  ships  in  December,  1854,  and 
January,  February,  and  March,  1855  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  the  longer  shank 
of  which  was  sixty  miles  and  the  shorter 
forty  miles,  enclosing  a  bay  of  open  water 
forty  miles  in  diameter;  and  its  elevation 
in  one  case  exceeded  three  hundred  feet. 
This  stupendous  ice-island,  as  it  might 
be  conceived,  presented  great  dangers  to 
navigation.  One  ship  which  sailed  into 
the  bay  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat,  but  an  emigrant  ship,  the 
Guiding  Star,  was  embayed  and  lost  with 
all  hands. 

The  pack-edge  is  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
and  is  always  characteristic;  it  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  heavy  floe  ice,  much 
worn  by  the  sea,  broken  up  and  pressed 
and  heaped  together,  so  as  to  present  the 
most  irregular-shaped  masses.  The  pack 
of  the  Antarctic  seas  is  far  more  broken 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  storms, 
tnan  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  sea 
is  usually  more  tranquil.  The  vicinity  of 
the  pack  is  indicated  to  the  navigator  by 
a  beautiful  meteorological  phenomenon 
called  the  *' ice-blink,"  which  is  seen  above 
it,  and  may  be  described  as  presenting  a 
clear  band  of  white  reflections,  sometimes 
bounded  above  by  a  dark  cloud. 

Ross  contended  for  six  weeks,  trying  to 
penetrate  the  pack  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Horn;  but  his  ships  were  so  constantly 
beset  and  carried  backward  by  the  current 
flowing  north  that  eventually,  after  expe- 
riencing many  perils,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt.  We  may  gather  some  idea  of 
the  dangers  he  must  have  encountered 
when  we  remember  that  the  huge  Antarctic 
iceber^i^s  are  constantly  colliding  and  dis- 
integrating. The  drift-ice,  too,  is  tossed 
about  by  the  waves  like  so  many  floating 
timbers,  contact  with  any  large  body  of 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  any  unfortified 
ship.  The  sudden,  fierce  gales  peculiar 
to  these  regions,  alternating  with  the  still 
more  dangerous  calms  —  when  the  ship 
floats  helpless  amongst  the  ice  —  present 
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fresh  dangers  to  be  faced  by  the  navigator, 
and  the  frequent  thick  weather  and  heavy, 
blinding  falls  of  snow  add  to  his  embar- 
rassment. The  free  movement  of  his  ship 
is  further  impeded  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  young  ice  forms  to  obstruct 
his  passage,  rendering  frequent  short 
**  tacks "  necessary  in  the  small  open 
spaces  of  water,  and  the  free  handling  of 
the  icy  ropes  is  almost  impossible  when 
the  waves  congeal  as  they  fall  on  the 
decks,  and  have  to  be  cut  away  with 
hatchets.  A  storm  in  the  pack,  in  fact, 
or  an  ensuing  dead  calm,  are  the  most 
dangerous  positions  in  which  an  Antarctic 
voyager  can  be  placed. 

From  the  fact  that  these  high  southern 
lands,  unlike  those  in  the  antipodal  re- 
gions, can  be  approached  from  all  sides 
at  every  season  of  the  year,  we  might  rea- 
sonably have  supposed  that  they  would 
not  have  been  for  so  long  unexplored  had 
any  commensurate  advantage  to  trade  or 
shipping  been  anticipated.  Our  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  is 
due,  not  to  any  special  claims  for  their 
scientific  exploration,  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  whilst  there  was  a  north-east  and 
a  north-west  passage  to  explore,  or  a 
short  cut  across  the  pole  to  China  and 
Japan  to  discover,  commerce  persistentiy 
endeavored  to  break  through  the  barriere 
of  the  frozen  north.  In  the  Antarctic,  on 
the  other  hand,  commerce  has  concerned 
itself  only  with  the  sealing  and  whaling 
produce. 

To  the  natural  sciences  it  ofiEers  an  area 
of  almost  virgin  ground,  and  until  it  has 
been  systematically  exploded,  and  some 
knowledge  of  it  obtained  by  synchronous 
observations,  none  of  these  sciences  can 
be  properly  equipped  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  cosmogony  of  the 
globe.  It  may  be  a  long  time  yet  before 
the  nations  recognize  now  much  their 
progress  is  regulated  by,  and  dependent 
on,  the  advance  of  science;  but  we  arc 
sure  there  will  always  be  found  men  who 
will  impress  on  the  public  the  paramount 
importance  of  investigating  the  unknown 
continent  of  the  far  south. 


Purifying  Water  by  Electricity. — 
Professor  Hugo  Blanck,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
says  that  the  passing  of  an  electric  current 
through  water  kills  all  the  germs  of  disease 
that  are  in  it.  Experiments,  it  is  stated,  have 
been  made  with  water  taken  from  the  Monon- 


gahela  River,  near  the  sewer  escapes,  with 
entirely  satisfactory  results.  A  Pittsburg  cap- 
italist has  built  large  tanks  in  that  city  from 
which  he  proposes  to  supply  citizens  with 
water  made  pure  by  the  electnca)  process. 
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TRUE   LOVE,  ETC. 


TRUE  LOVE. 


iNthis  sweet  summer,  love  of  mine, 

When  all  the  garden's  cay, 
And  any  man  may  garlands  twine 
Since  flowers  for  that  dear  head  of  thine 

Grow  thick  by  every  way, 
I  can  but  do  what  others  do. 

They  do  no  less  than  I  — 
I  twine  and  bring  my  garland  too, 
Love  and  despair,  and  rose  and  rue, 

That  thou  mayst  throw  them  by. 

But  when  cold  winds  blow  by-and-by 

And  all  the  garden's  sere,' 
Not  other  men,  but  I  —  but  I  — 
Shall  seek  where  hidden  violets  lie, 

And  pluck  them  for  thee,  dear  1 
Not  they,  but  I,  shall  serve  thee  best 

When  summer's  leaves  are  shed ; 
I  shall  bring  flowers  of  love  and  rest. 
And  thou  snalt  wear  them  in  thy  breast. 

When  all  their  flowers  are  dead. 
Argosy.  E.  NeSBIT. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

[Suggested  by  a  phrase  in  *'  Poets  at  Play,"  Spteiat^r^ 
December  aand,  1888. 

**  Oh  1  where  are  the  quips  of  Trevelyan  " 

For  all  the  old  lovers  of  fun  ? 

The  odds  against  such  are  a  million 

To  one  I 

Oh  I  where  have  the  wits,  once  so  numer- 
ous, packed  up  their  budgets  and  fled  ? 
In  the  Lapland  of  Politics,  Humor 

Is  dead. 

The  sword  keen  for  lunge  and  for  parry. 
Rusts  now  with  the  things  not  to  be ; 
No  rapiers  for  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 

M.P. 

The  rapier  of  Tom  is  a  bludgeon. 
And  Dick  thinks  back-kicking  a  hit ; 
And  Harry  believes  a  curmudgeon 

A  wit. 

The  old  royal  standard  of  manners. 
Which  floated  o'er  Westminster  Hall, 
Did  never  anticipate  Tanner's 

At  all. 

But  breeding  we  never  dissect,  for 
Such  trifles  are  laid  on  the  shelf ; 
Love  of  country  no  more  means  respect  for 

Yourself. 

Discussion  has  turned  into  racket, 
And  speech  has  been  banished  for  talk, 
Since  the  Crownless  One  took  off  his  jacket 

Of  Cork. 


Now  Silence  is  not  worth  a  dollar. 
And  Modesty  voted  a  bore. 
While  Riot  and  Impudence  collar 

The  floor. 

The  bright  soul  of  Curran,  which  ran  on 
With  eloquence,  fancy,  and  fun. 
Leaves  heirs  upon  Liney  and  Shannon 

Not  one. 

Hail  Dulness,  Pope's  prophesied  goddess  I 
Thou  only,  enthroned  upon  Row, 
Inspirest  our  Iliads  and  Odyss- 

eys  now. 

Once  Whig  suffered  Tory  as  brother, 
And  Tory  was  playful  with  Wl^g : 
Now  each  side  addresses  the  other 

As  "Pig." 

Now  Senators  sit  upon  tenter- 
hooks how  to  shout  best  to  be  heard ; 
And  **  liar's  "  a  mild  parliamentar- 

y  word. 

They  wander  about  in  a  loose  lab- 

Slnth  of  splenetic  Despair, 
t  only  by  twinkles  of  douce  Lab- 

ouchere. 

Oh  I  place  me  on  Sunium's  marble 
Steep,  where  but  the  waters  and  I 
May  Byron  alternately  garble. 

And  die  — 

Oh  I  sink  me  in  snows  of  December, 
Or  scuttled  ship  leave  me  aboard. 
Make  me  tramp  —  pointsman  —  j>oct  —  but 
Member  ? 

Good  Lord! 
Herman  Meriyale. 

December,  1888.  Spectator. 


NOCTURNAL  VIGILS. 

Why  do  you  chide  me  that  when  mortals  vield 
To  slumber's  charm,  from  sleep  I  ask  no 

boon. 
But  from  my  casement  watch  the  maimed 
moon 
Fainting  behind  her  ineffectual  shield ; 
Unto  the  chime  by  stately  planets  pealed, 
My  song,  my  soul,  my  very  self  attune. 
And  nightlv  see,  what  none  can  see  at  noon, 
The  runic  volume  of  the  sky  unsealed  ? 
Haply  the  time  may  come  when  grateful  night 
Will  these  brief  vigils  endlessly  repay, 
And,  on  the  dwindling  of  my  earthly  day, 
Keep,  like  her  stars,  my  heavenly  fancies 

bright ; 
And  glorious  dreamings,  shrouded  now  from 
sight. 
Dawn  out  of  darkness,  not  to  sleep  for  aye. 
Academy.  ALFRED  AUSTLV. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review,  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lower 

GAMBLING.*  classes  have  no  canon  of  taste.     It  would 

One  of  the   most  fully  attended  sec-  ^^  easy,  were  the  task  before  us,  to  give 

tional  meetings  of  the  recent  Church  Con-  ^^^Y    instances    affording  incontestable 

gress   was    devoted  to  a   discussion    of  P^oo^  that  the  working  classes  of  Great 

gambling  and  betting.    The  Town  Hall  ^"^^^  have  an  abundance  of  fine  feeling, 

was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  more  nura-  which  operates  largely  on  their  habits  and 

bers  than  the  hall    could  accommodate  ^^^^  ^^  l»^e.    Already  there  are  many 

desired    to    listen    to  the    onslaught    of  s*S"*  ^^^^  ^^'^  influence  is  working  effec- 

learned  clerical  speakers  on  the  evils  of  ^"^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  o^  temperance,  and  that 

the  most  prevalent  vice  of  the  age.    The  ^^^  ^^X  '«  coming  when  it  will  be  as  bad 

inability  of  the  Church  itself  to  cope  with  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  working  man  or  artisan  to  get 

the  mischief  was  fully  admitted.   The  idea  ^'•""^'  ^^  it  is  for  a  member  of  those 

of  the  formation  of  a  society  to  attempt  classes  whose  example   is  still  powerful 

the  task  was  mentioned  only  to  be  re-  ^^^  S°°^  °*'  ^^^^' 

jected,  and  speaker  after  speaker  cited  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  same  influence  that  we  must 

public  opinion  as  the  only  real  power.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  discouragement  of  an  even 

Such  an  admission  is  in  itself  somewhat  ^^^^  baneful  habit.    That  influence  is  at 

remarkable.    Time  was  when  the  Church  present  absolutely  quiescent,  and  vigorous 

of  England  would    have    recognized   no  ^^^rts  are  apparently  needed  to  rouse  it. 

such  inability.    Even  now  we  are  by  no  ^^^  ^e  have  good  reasons  for  thinking 

means  sure  that  all   the  religious  com-  ^^^^  ^^^re  never  was  a  time  when  the  taste 

mumties  of  the  United   Kingdom  would  for  gambling  was  more  widespread  than  it 

allow,  that  the  work  of  discountenancing  ^^  °°w-    ^^  h^»  ^^  ^^ct,  become  a  trade  or 

or  even  putting  down  a  mischievous  social  Profession.     It  is  not  so  much  that  cards 

habit  was  beyond  their  powers.    But  the  ^°^  ^*^®  abound,  as  that  betting  is  univer- 

Church  is  much  in  earnest  in  this  ques-  *^-    ^^'^^  class   of    society,  from    the 

tion,  and  wisely  seeks  a  strong  alliance,  highest  to  the  lowest,  is   more  or  less 

Lay  opinion  did  more  to  put  an  end  to  affected  with  a  mania  for  betting,  for  the 

drunkenness  in  the  upper  classes  of  soci-  development  of  which  there  are  unhappily 

ety    than    pulpit    oratory.    Men    in    the  ^">P^«    opportunities.     To    what    extent 

higher  and  middle  ranks  have  long  ceased  ^^ese  opportunities  prevail,  and  what  has 

to  drink   more  wine  than  was  good  for  been  their  recent  development,  we  propose 

them ;  but  they  have  been  moved  to  the  Presently  to  discuss.    Meanwhile  a  brief 

abandonment  of  a  custom  of  their  fore-  g^^"^®  *^  gambling  as  a  whole  may  not  be 

fathers,  less  by  a  feeling  that  it  offended  without  interest. 

against  morality  or  religion,  than  by  the  Gambling  has  been  condemned  by  eth- 

opinion  that    it    offended    against   good  ical  authorities  of  many  generations.  Aris- 

taste.     If    the   lower    classes    once    are  ^°^^«  ^^^^^^^  ^he  gambler  with  the  thief 

brought  to  understand  that  drunkenness  and  the  robber ;  ♦  and  we  can  well  imagine 

is  ungentlemanlike,  drunkenness  will  dis-  ^^e  loathing  which  the  philosopher,  who 

appear.     Let  it  come  to  be  admitted  that  ^ated  even  usury,  had  for  so  useless  a 

a  man  who  drinks  too  much  is  not  a  very  n^^^ns    of    seeking  wealth.      Blackstonc 

fine  fellow  but  a  contemptible  fool;  and  ^^^^  gaming  "a  kind  of  tacit  confession 

first  public,  and  then  private,  intoxication  ^^at  the  company  engaged  therein  do  in 

will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.    It  is  a  f^^""^'^^  ^^^^e^  ^he  bounds  of  their  respec- 
tive fortunes ;  and  therefore  they  cast  lots 

,      ^.    ,         ,  ,„  D  jj-     f-      D  to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  shall  at 

and  Gaming.    By  G.  Herbert  Statfieid.    London,  present  fall,  that  the  rest  may  be  saved  a 

«886.  little    longer."      And  Burton    devotes   a 

\.  Tk!I^Gami^J6^^  ^^^^^  chapter  of  his  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 

▼ols.     London,  1870. 

4.  History  0/  Playing  CartU,     By  D.  A.  Chatto.  *  6  fUV   TOL  KVpevT^  Koi  6  hjmMmK   luU  6 
London,  1848.  XycH^f  rCiV  dviXcvdipuv  elalVf  aloxp^'P^k  VV' 

5.  Tk4  Guardian^  October  3,  1888.  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nic  iv.  i,  §  43O 
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choly*'   to  a   vigorous   denunciation   of 
gaming.* 

What  is  gambling  and  what  is  its 
wrong?  A  learned  writer  of  modern 
days  condemns  the  gambler  on  the  ground 
that  he  desires  to  acquire  without  earning. 
But  this  answer  will  not  bear  close  exam- 
ination. The  man  who  invests  money  in 
consols  acquires  without  earning,  and  if 
earning  were  made  a  condition  of  acquisi- 
tion, the  employment  of  capital  would  be 
impossible  in  all  cases  where  the  capitalist 
was  unable  to  supervise  its  employment. 
Nor  does  the  evil  lie  in  the  risk.  At 
times  enormous  profits  are  made  by  trad- 
ing. Hallamf  asserts  that  the  interest 
of  money  was  exceedingly  high  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.  He  quotes  a 
speech  of  Doge  Mocenigo,  reckoning  the 
annual  profit  made  by  Venice  on  her  mer- 
cantile capital  at  forty  per  cent.  The 
speculator,  who  buys  largely  in  one  part 
of  the  world  goods  which  he  hopes  to  sell 
at  a  profit  in  another,  runs  grave  risk. 
The  miner,  who  spends  all  his  wealth  in 
prospecting  for  a  valuable  metal,  runs 
grave  risk.  In  every  one  of  the  myriad 
nelds  of  commerce,  there  is  hazard  in  the 
working,  and  ruin,  as  utter  and  as  ghastly 
as  any  which  has  whelmed  the  gambler, 
may  at  any  time  overthrow  the  honest  but 
unsuccessful  tradesman.  Nevertheless, 
though  speculation  may  lead  to  rashness 
and  be  censurable,  it  is  not  gambling.  Its 
harm  is  not  ejusdem  generis.  Gambling 
may  be  said  to  be  the  risking  of  larger  sums 
than  a  man  can  a£Eord,  on  ventures  over 
which  his  own  industry  can  exercise  little 
or  no  control.  And  its  evil  lies  in  this. 
When  two  or  more  men  gamble,  the  win- 
ners win  and  the  losers  lose,  but  there  is 
no  possible  benefit  to  any  one  else,  except 
maybe  the  owner  of  the  building  where 
they  play.  Commerce,  even  when  wildly 
speculative,  benefits  some  one.  But  by 
gambling  no  good  is  done  to  the  world. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  alaxpoxepSda  of  the 
gambler.  He  spends  his  time  and  his 
energies  in  that  which  can  be  of  no  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  it  is  productive  of  enormous  evil. 
But  the  disgrace  of  the  means  which  the 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  iv.,  c  i3»  8. 

t  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  337,  ed.  i860. 


gambler  adopts  to  gain  his  end  lies  in  this 
essential,  that  it  benefits  no  one.  It  is  a 
pure  waste  of  time. 

Gambling  has  prevailed  in  every  era 
and  in  every  clime.  Casting  of  lots  was 
frequently  adopted  by  the  Israelites;  Saul 
being  thus  chosen  for  one  destiny,  and 
Jonah  for  another.  "  The  Hindoo  code," 
says  Steinmetz,*  **a  promulgation  of  very 
high  antiquity,  denounces  gambling." 
Herodotus  f  refers  to  a  story  told  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  that  one  of  their  kings 
gambled  with  Demeter  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  and  Plutarch  t  relates  a  fable  of 
Hermes  gambling  with  the  moon.  In  China 
gambling  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  cards  were  known  to  the  Chinese 
long  ere  they  were  introduced  into  Europe. 
Steinmetz  tells  us  that  the  Greenlanders 
gamble  with  a  board  and  a  revolving 
finger-piece,  and  that  the  African  negro 
uses  shells  as  dice.  Many  Indian  tribes 
of  North  America  are  determined  gam- 
blers. The  Mahabharata,  the  old  Hindoo 
epic,  describes  a  gambling  match  between 
Yudhishthiva,  chief  warrior  of  the  Panda- 
vas,  and  Satruni,  prince  of  the  Kauravas, 
in  which  the  latter  by  cheating  won  all  the 
possessions  of  the  former,  including  a 
lovely  queen,  with  the  result  of  a  mur- 
derous conflict.  In  Persia,  dicing  was  a 
fashionable  diversion,  and  Plutarch  §  re- 
lates a  story  of  Parysatis,  mother  of  Cyrus, 
who  played  with  the  king  her  husband  for 
the  slave  who  had  slain  her  son,  and  inas- 
much as  she  excelled  at  playing  a  certain 
game  with  dice,  won  him;  a  statement 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that,  even  in  such  early  days  and  such 
high  society,  the  operations  of  chance 
were  not  always  left  uncontrolled. 

In  Greece,  gambling  prevailed  to  a 
vast  extent.  Homer  describes  Penelope's 
suitors  as  playing  at  draughts, |j  and  Pa- 
troclus  lost  his  temper  at  dice.lf 

We  have  mentioned  Aristotle's  cold 
censure.  Steinmetz  quotes  Callistratus*s 
condemnation  of  high  play,  the  games  in 

*  The  Gaming  Table,  p.  3. 
t  ii.  122. 

X  De  Isid.  et  Osir.,  c  la. 
§  Artaxerxes,  c.  17. 

H  neaaoiat  npowapoide  0vp6uv  9vftdv  htptnVf 
Od.  i.  107. 
Y  &ft/^*  aarpayuKoiai,  xoXudtiCf  IL  zxiiL  88. 
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which  the  losers  go  oa  doubling  their 
stakes,  resemble  ever -recurring  wars 
which  terminate  only  with  the  extinction 
of  the  combatants.  The  Romans  loved 
gambling  with  tessera  and  talus,  and 
betted  largely  on  the  circenses.  Augustus 
had  and  deserved  the  reputation  of  a  gam- 
bler, though  he  did  not  mind  it,  alea  ru- 
morem  nulio  modo  expavit.*  Claudius 
played  eagerly,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
gambling.!  Seneca  fancies  Claudius  in 
the  lower  regions  condemned  to  play  dice 
with  a  box  without  a  bottom.  Domitian 
often  played  all  day  long,:(  and  many  of 
the  other  emperors  did  the  same.  Oddly 
enough,  Horace  nowhere  pours  on  gam- 
bling the  scathing  satire  with  which  he 
lashes  other  vices ;  the  reason  may  have 
been  that  so  many  of  his  patrons  played, 
or  did  he  **  compound  the  sin  he  was  in- 
clined to"?  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  one  allusion  to  vetita  legibus  alea% 
is  his  only  reference.  Even  Juvenal 
scourges  gambling  lightly,  using  rather 
the  scutica  than  the  horribile  flagellumy 
and  condemns  the  selfishness  of  high  play 
rather  than  the  habit  of  playing  at  all.|| 
Sallust  attributes  to  Catiline  the  friend- 
ship and  the  following  of  men  who  by 
gambling  had  dissipated  their  inheritance. 
All  gambling  was  forbidden  by  Justinian,^ 
and  earlier  the  penalty  of  infamia  seems 
to  have  been  incurred  by  those  who  were 
convicted  of  gaming.**  But  games  of 
chance  were  lawful  at  the  Saturnalia,  and 
public  opinion  allowed  old  men  to  amuse 
themselves  thus.-ff  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  gambler  was,  in 
the  republic  at  least,  held  in  disrepute. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to 
nearer  countries,  we  find  that  in  the  four- 

*  Saet.,  Aag.  71. 

t  Saet.,  Claud.  33. 

X  Suet,  Dom.  at. 

%  Hor.f  Caurm.  iii.  24,  58. 

0  Qoando 

Major  ayaritiae  patuit  sinoa?  alea  quando 

Hos  animos?  neque  enim  loculis  comitantibns  itur 

Ad  casum  tabulz*  posita  sed  luditur  area. 

•  .  .  Simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum, 
Perdere  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo  ? 

Juv.,  Sat,  i.  88-92. 

Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  of   "  alea  turpis  .  .  . 

mediocribus'*  (xi.  176)  and  **damnosa  alea"  (xiv.  4). 
S  Cod.  3,  tit  43* 

**  See  as  to  this,  Cicero,  PhiL  ii.  23,  56* 
t^  Plaut,  Cure.  ii.  37,  5;  and  Cic,  De  SenecL  16, 

58. 


teenth  century,  Alphonso  of  Castille  en- 
deavored to  prevent  gambling  by  founding 
an  order  of  chivalry  in  which  it  was  for- 
bidden; and  later,  John  of  Castille  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  by  edict.  In  spite 
of  several  lukewarm  attempts  to  prevent 
it,  gambling  ever  throve  in  France. 
Charles  VI.  lost  five  thousand  livres  one 
day  to  his  brother.  In  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  flourished  the  H6tel  de  Nesle, 
where  — 

Maint  gentilshommes  tres  hault 
Ont  perdu  armes  et  cheveaux, 
Argent  honeur  et  seignourie. 

and 

Jouers  experts  deviennent  Rufien 

Jouers  de  Dez  gourmands  et  plains  d' Yvresse, 

and  to  the  same  reign  is  attributed,  not 
perhaps  with  good  reason,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cards  into  Europe.*  Henry  III. 
gambled  at  tennis,  a  game  which  in  late 
times  has  been  absolutely  free  from  such 
a  reproach.  Notre  grand  Henri  was  a 
gambler  from  his  youth,  and  fostered,  if 
he  did  not  invent,  the  system  of  playing 
on  paper  or  by  vouchers,  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  has  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  high  play,  and  stakes  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  the  players.  There 
are  many  stories  of  the  cupidity,  the  mean- 
ness, and  the  rashness  of  a  king,  who  in 
many  respects  deserved  the  admiration  of 
his  subjects.  Under  him  academies  de 
jeu  were  established,  to  which  all  classes 
of  society  were  attracted,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  court.  Huge  sums  were 
lost  by  distinguished  officers  of  state. 
Biron  in  a  single  year  was  half-a-million 
of  crowns  to  the  bad.  The  well-known 
diplomatist  and  courtier,  Bassompierre, 
flourished  for  many  years  on  his  winnings, 
but  ended,  like  many  other  successful 
gamesters,  in  penury  and  wretchedness. 
An  Italian  named  Pimentello,  whom  Sully 
seems  to  have  called  a  piffre^  or  greedy 

*  For  a  long  while  the  invention  of  cards  was  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  in 
consequence  of  the  researches  of  Fire  Menestrier,  who 
found  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  some  cards  painted 
by  Gringonneurf  from  which  he  assumed  that  these 
cards  were  the  first  examples.  Rut  traces  of  much 
earlier  cards  have  been  discovered,  and  there  are  many 
reasons,  too  long  to  examine,  for  the  opinion  that  cards 
were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Gii»ies  or  Zingari 
somewhere  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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guts,  won  large  sums  by  dexterity  rather 
than  good  fortune.  The  example  set  by 
the  king  was  followed  by  all  classes  of 
Parisian  society,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
law  magistrates  and  judges  sold  permis- 
sions to  play.  Louis  XIII.  was  less  of  a 
gambler  than  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessor, and  the  law  which  was  made  more 
stringent  was  to  some  extent  obeyed. 
But  with  the  Grand  Monarque,  the  court 
became  again  infected  with  the  passion 
for  play,  and  the  habit  spread  to  mercan- 
tile and  provincial  societies.  Mazarin, 
master  of  finesse  in  cards  as  in  politics, 
played  himself,  and  encouraged  others  to 
pursue  an  occupation  which  he  knew 
would  add  to  his  own  influence.  Occa- 
sionally a  show  was  made  of  respectabil- 
ity. In  1643  ^  wretched  blacksmith  was 
scourged  for  keeping  a  table,  and  in  1655 
Parliament  forbade  cards,  dice,  and  bil- 
liards. Nevertheless,  play  prevailed  in 
the  palace,  in  the  barracic,  and  in  the 
hovel.  Madame  de  Motteville  says  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  just  before  the 
flight,  the  courtiers  were  playing,  and  that 
Mazarin  went  on  with  his  game,  while  his 
servants  packed  and  removed  his  valua- 
bles. Condd,  Conti,  and  Longueville,  con- 
signed to  the  Bastille,  found  no  beds 
provided,  so  got  cards  and  played  all 
night.  Maria  Theresa  played  deeply,  and 
with  bad  fortune.  And  Mazarin,  to  whom 
she  applied  for  money,  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  rebuke  her  for  being  "liberal 
with  the  life-blood  of  the  people."  Maz- 
arin is  believed  to  have  played  on  his 
deathbed,  and  De  la  Roche  painted  a 
picture  of  him  employing  others  to  play 
when  he  was  beyond  playing  for  himself. 
All  sorts  of  persons  played,  and  play  was 
a  passport  to  the  best  society.  Dangeau, 
U  siftffe  du  roiy  as  he  was  nicknamed, 
owed  his  advancement  more  to  his  gam- 
bling than  to  his  rhymes  or  his  mathe- 
matics; and  Langl^e,  son  of  a  flunkey, 
because  he  knew  how  to  play  and  when  to 
give  presents  to  the  king's  mistress,  was 
freely  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
most  ceremonious  of  monarchs.  Monsieur 
was  as  fond  of  play  as  his  brother,  but, 
with  the  superstition  of  gamblers,  never 
permitted  Madame  to  be  present,  because 
she  brought  him  bad  luck.*  It  was  not 
thought  an  insult  to  Monsieur's  memory 
that,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne  and  other  nobles  played  at 
brelan  in  his  apartments  before  his  corpse 
was  cold.     The  same  thing  occurred  on 


•  See  a  letter  from  Madame,  dated  from   Marly, 
August  6th,  1700. 


the  death  of  the  king's  own  grandchildren, 
and  St.  Simon  tells  us  that  lansquenet 
tables  were  set  out  at  Marly  when  the 
dauphin  and  dauphiness  were  lying  uo- 
buried  in  another  chamber.  Later,  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  was  forced  by  the  king 
to  lay  aside  her  deep  mourning  and  fre- 
quent the  play-room.  At  the  death  of  the 
great  king,  gambling  had  deprived  the 
French  nobility  of  all  interest  in  their 
country's  welfare.  The  sovereign  was 
supreme,  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
undermined.  This  is  what  Mazarin  in- 
tended. We  may  doubt  whether  be  fore- 
saw the  results  which  followed  later. 

Roud  as  he  was,  the  regent  seems  to 
have  made  some  bond  fide  attempts  to 
check  gambling.  But  the  tide  was  too 
strong,  and  for  a  time  even  rose.  The 
Scotchman,  John  Law,  author  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  got  himself  made  con- 
troller of  finance,  and  promised  to  restore 
the  finances  of  the  nation  by  encouraging 
play.  He  established  a  bank  which  he 
conducted  in  his  own  interests,  and  nearly 
ruined  the  State.  Many  thousand  French- 
men (Steinmetz  says  six  hundred  thousand 
families,  but  does  not  quote  his  authority) 
lost  everything  they  possessed.  Eventu- 
ally Law  was  expelled,*  and  like  many 
other  successful  gamblers  was  reduced  to 
absolute  penury.  When  he  was  in  his  ze- 
nith the  Duchesse  de  Berry  lost  in  one 
night  seventeen  hundred  thousand  livres. 
Louis  XVI.  cared  nothing  for  cards,  but 
Marie  Antoinette  kept  up  the  vicious  habit. 
After  the  Revolution  the  sans-culottes 
played  at  street-corners,  and  the  Palais 
Royal  became  the  centre  of  popular  gam- 
ing-houses. Mirabeau  played,  and  was 
robbed  while  doing  so  in  the  house  of  an 
actress.  In  the  Rue  Richelieu  was  a  gam- 
bling-place of  the  lowest  kind,  the  refresh- 
ment being  beans  and  bacon,  and  the 
couches  wooden  planks.  The  republic,  rev- 
elling in  excitement,  did  not  deny  herself 
the  excitement  of  play.  Citizens  gambled 
with  all  the  frenzy,  if  not  with  all  the 
meanness,  of  the  ancienne  noblesse^  whom 
they  flattered  by  the  imitation  of  one  at 
least  of  their  vices.  Play  produced  all 
its  attendant  evils,  but  passion  being  less 
controlled,  those  evils  took  a  more  than 
usually  malignant  form,  and  murder  and 
robberies  abounded.  The  first  Napoleon 
gambled  with  kingdoms,  but  not  with 
cards.  He  despised  men  who  were  gam- 
blers in  the  ordinary  sense.  When  Las 
Casas  in  exile  admitted  that  he  had  played, 

*  Steinmetz  says,  "like  a  foal  fog."     If  he  had  only 
explained  how  aloul  foe  is  expelled,  a  good  many  Lon- 
j  doners  would  have  thanked  hira. 
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NapoleoQ  said  he  was  glad  he  had  not  more  than  100/.  on  credit  should  not  be 
known  it,  as  gamblers  were  always  ruined  compelled  to  make  his  losses  good.  It  is 
in  his  estimation.  A  story  is  told  of  his  probable  that  the  intention  of  this  portion 
having  sent  Junot  in  1796  to  play  in  order  of  the  statute  (section  3)  was  to  limit  the 
to  accumulate  funds  for  the  Italian  cam-  amount  of  losses  to  that  sum.  Mr.  Evelvn 
paign,  but  there  are  reasons  for  disbeliev-  gives  an  account  of  the  king  opening  the 
ing  it.  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena  played,  revels,  by  throwing  the  dice  himself  in 
chiefly  at  whist  and  piquet,  but  only  for  the  privy  chamber,  *'  where  a  table  was  set 
small  sums  and  as  a  pastime.  In  the  on  purpose,  and  he  lost  his  100/.,"  where 
Code  Napoldon  it  was  provided  that  no  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  would 
action  can  lie  for  a  gaming-debt  or  for  seem  to  have  clear  reference  to  the  act  If 
the  recovery  of  money  lost  in  a  wager,  this  was  the  case,  the  statute,  which  in 
Fouch^  in  later  days  made  for  the  gov-  terms  did  not  forbid  playing  except  on 
ernment  considerable  sums  by  selling  per-  credit,  failed  of  its  desired  effect.  For  the 
missions  to  fafm  gambling-tables.  The  king's  mistresses  played  deeply,  and  their 
net  yearly  profits  of  one  house  alone  were  example  was  widely  followecl.  Pepys  * 
much  over  a  million  francs.  Till  1837  declares  that  Lady  Castlemaine  lost  25,- 
public  gambling  was  common  enough  in  000/.  in  one  night,  and  records  at  length 
Paris.  Since  then  some  effort  has  been  his  visit  to  the  "Groom  Porter's,"  a  gam- 
made  at  concealment,  though  it  is  openly  ing-house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  saying, 
practised  at  the  clubs  at  the  present  time,  how  "glad  I  was  to  see  the  manner  of  a 

Play  has  been  common  enough  in  £n-  gamester's  life,  which  I  see  is  very  miser- 
gland  from  the  earliest  times,  though  it  is  able  and  poor  and  unmanly."  Moll  Davis 
probable  that  gambling  was  never  so  lost  a  large  sum  to  one  Colonel  Panton, 
prevalent  as  now.  In  1527  Latimer  who  seems  to  have  used  the  old  trick  of 
preached  a  sermon  at  Cambridge  in  which  placing  his  opponent  with  her  back  to  the 
all  the  metaphors  were  based  on  card-  looking-glass.  With  the  money  he  won  at 
playing.  Roger  Ascham,  in  the  days  of  gambling.  Colonel  Panton  acquired  an  es- 
the  Virgin  Queen,  satirized  the  methods  tate  near  Leicester  Square,  the  reputation 
by  which  knaves  lure  on  fools  to  play.  In  of  which  is  assuredly  worthy  of  its  origin. 
"  Basilicon  Doron  "  the  author  could  not  Nell  Gwynn  kept  a  basset  table  both  at  Pall 
agree  "in  forbidding  cards,  dice,  and  other  Mall  ana  at  Burford  House  in  Windsor, 
like  games  of  hazard."  and  lost  fourteen  hundred  guineas  to  the 

The  Puritans,  as  might  be  expected.  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  niece  of  the  gam- 
eschewed  card^,  "  the  Devil's  books,"  and,  bling  cardinal,  a  lady  who,  according  to  a 
as  was  also  to  be  expected,  play  returned  ouaint  and  not  wholly  credible  book  of  the 
with  the  Restoration.  The  improvement  aay,t  would  as  a  rule  play  fair,  but  "when 
of  the  breed  of  horses  in  that  reign,  con-  she  had  a  sharp  gamester  to  deal  with, 
sequent  upon  the  importation  of  a  number  would  play  altogether  upon  the  sharp  at 
of  horses  from  Tangier,  encouraged  rac-  any  game  upon  the  cards,  and  generally 
ing,  which,  rapidly  becoming  a  national  came  ofiE  a  winner." 
pastime,  increased  so  much  as  to  call  for  In  the  subsequent  reigns  Parliament 
legislative  interference.  In  the  sixteenth  passed  various  laws  to  check  gaming,  but, 
year  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the  earliest  as  was  not  unusual,  aimed  more  at  the 
statute  *  to  restrict  the  power  of  enforcing  lower  than  the  privileged  classes.  Thus 
gambling-debts  was  passed.  What  it  did  the  17th  chapter  of  10  and  11  William 
was  to  impose  a  penalty  on  gambling  by  III.  reciting  that  "persons  had  of  late 
fraud,  and  to  enact  that  any  one  losing  fraudulently  obtained  great  sums  of  money 

from  the  children  and  servants  of  mer- 

•  i6Car.  II.,C7.    The  preamble  is  remarkable  and  chantS   and  traders    by  Colors    of  patents 

worth  quoting,  —  Under  the  great  seal,"  enacts  that  all  such 

*' Whereas  all  lawful  Games  and  Exercises  should  lotteries  are  COmmon  and  public  nuisarces, 

not  be  otherwise  used  than  as  innocent  and  moderate  ^j^yg   vetoing  lotteries   nOt  established  bv 

recreations,  and  not  as  constant  trades  or  call  mgs,  to  .^iri^f.                     -^     \t 

gain  a  living  or  make  unlawful  advantage  thereby:  and  itself  and  Conferring  Upon   Itself  a  monop- 

whereas  by  the  immoderate  use  of  them  many  mis-  olv  of  vicC.      This  is  indeed  the  view  taken 

chiefs  and  inconveniences  do  arise,  and  are  dayly  found  l^  UUrbctnnP  nf  t>iP«i«»  ctatiit^Q      "  Piihlir 

to  the  maintaining  and  encouraging  of  sundry  idle,  D>  lilackStOne  Ot  tnese  Statutes.        rUDjiP 

loose,  and  disorderly  persons  in  their  dishonest,  lewd,  lotteries,     he  Says,t  "  UnUsS  OY  authority 

and  dissolute  course  of  life,  and  to  the  circumventing,  of  Parliament,  and  all  manner  of  ingen- 

deceiving,  cousening,  and  debauching  of  many  of  the  X          ,      .                 j        ^.i.       j             •      *•           / 

younger  sort,  both  of   the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  lOUS  devices    under  the    denomination  Of 

others,   to  the  loss  of  their  precious  time,  and  the 

utter  ruin  of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  and  withdrawing  *  Diary,  vol.  v.,  p>  I9>*     (Ed.  1877.) 

ihem  from  noble  and  laudable  employments  and  exer-  t  Lucas's  Memoirs  of  Gamesters. 

cises  — "  X  Vol.  iv.,  p.  173. 
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sales  or  otherwise,  which  in  the  end  are 
equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  prohibited  by 
a  great  variety  of  statutes  under  heavy 
pecuniary  penalties."  Such  laws  were 
about  as  efficacious  as  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  which  prohibits  to  **/i//  but gentele- 
men  "  certain  unlawful  games.  Assuredly 
the  writer  is  justified  in  his  view,  that 
"  particular  descriptions  will  ever  be  lame 
and  deficient  unless  all  games  of  mere 
chance  are  at  once  prohibited ;  the  inven- 
tions of  sharpers  being  swifter  than  the 
punishment  of  the  law,  which  only  hunts 
them  from  one  device  to  another."  Thus 
also  in  the  reign  of  the  second  George 
three  acts  were  passed,  imposing  penal- 
ties in  certain  games,  notably  faro,  which 
nevertheless  flourished.  In  1764  George 
III.  discontinued  the  immemorial  custom 
of  playing  hazard  on  Twelfth  Night  at 
court,  and  afterwards  issued  strict  orders 
that  no  gaming  was  to  be  allowed  in  the 
royal  palaces.  But  these  efiEorts  were 
without  avail.  "  In  spite,"  writes  Lecky,* 
*'of  royal  precept  and  example,  and  in 
spite  also  of  a  number  of  laws  which  had 
in  the  preceding  reign  been  enacted 
against  gamine,  there  was  as  yet  little 
diminution  of  this  passion."  Charles  Fox 
once  said,  that  the  highest  play  he  had 
ever  known  was  between  1772  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  War,  and  the 
statement  seems  to  be  corroborated  by 
Horace  Walpole.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  later  por- 
tion of  the  Georgian  era,  which  is  rich  in 
the  records  of  gamblers. 

Facile  princeps  among  gamblers  was 
Charles  James  Fox.  It  would  have  been 
odd  indeed  if  he  had  not  been  a  gambler. 
It  was  early  that  he  learned  the  habit. 

Never  was  there  a  more  gracious  child 
[writes  Trevelyan],t  more  rich  in  promise, 
more  prone  to  good,  when  in  the  spring  of 
1763  the  devil  entered  into  the  heart  of  Lord 
Holland.  Harassed  b^r  his  dispute  with  Lord 
Shelbume,  he  could  think  of  no  better  diver- 
sion than  to  take  Charles  from  his  books  and 
carry  him  to  the  Continent  on  a  round  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  At  Spa  his  amusement 
was  to  send  his  son  every  night  to  the  gaming- 
table with  a  pocketful  of  gold ;  and  the  parent 
took  not  a  little  pains  to  contrive  that  the  boy 
should  leave  France  a  finished  rake. 

This  was  at  fourteen.  When  little  more 
than  two  years  older,  a  time  of  life  when 
in  these  clays  a  boy  is  barely  in  the  sixth 
form  at  school.  Fox  was  admitted  to 
Brooks's,  the  club  he  was  afterwards  to 

•  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  vi.,p.  151. 
t  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,  p.  49. 
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make  famous,  but  the  club  where  the 
temptations  to  gambling  were  the  greatest 
of  adl.  For,  if  the  play  was  not  higher 
than  elsewhere,  the  players  were  all  roeo 
whose  position  and  persons  rendered  them 
attractive  to  a  clever  youth  making  his 
d^but  in  society. 

The  men  [again  we  auote  Trevclyan]  •  who 
swept  up  the  gold  and  tilted  out  the  dice  on 
the  old  round  table,  on  whose  broad  and  glis- 
tening surface  the  evening  papers  now  lie  in 
innocent  array,  played  more  comfortably  and 
more  good-humoredly  than  elsewhere,  but 
they  did  not  play  for  higher  stakes.  Society 
in  these  days  was  one  vast  casino.  On  what- 
ever pretext .  .  .  half-a-dozen  people  of  fashion 
formed  themselves  together  .  .  .  the  box  was 
sure  to  be  rattling  and  the  cards  were  being 
cut  and  shuffled. 

Gambling  was  a  profession  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  London  world,  of  both  sexes ; 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  not 
above  claiming,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of 
their  sex,  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  the 
game,  and  in  settling  the  results  of  the 
play.  In  such  a  society,  when  still  in  his 
teens,  Charles  James  Fox  took  his  rank  as 
a  grown  man,  with  a  disposition  in  which 
brilliance  outshone  skill,  and  daring  out- 
weighed caution,  and  with  an  iron  consti- 
tution which  enabled  him  to  take  the 
wildest  liberties  with  the  ordinary  rules 
of  life.  What  result  could  be  expected? 
Born  to  shine,  he  shone  in  the  society  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  excelled  at 
their  practices.    An  admirable  player  at 

fames  of  skill  such  as  whist  and  piquet, 
is  temperament  made  him  prefer  games 
of  chance ;  and  he  too  often  matched  him- 
self against  antagonists,  who  made  hazard 
a  game  of  chance  only  in  name.  His 
losses  rapidly  became  enormous.  In 
these  days  few  men  rise  to  eminence  of 
any  sort  before  forty,  but  Pitt  was  prime 
minister  at  twenty-five,  and  Fox  was  the 
king  of  gamesters  at  twenty-two.  Two 
incidental  characteristics  of  this  part  of 
his  life  are  remarkable.  Nothing  could 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  his  friends, 
nothing  could  oust  his  own  good-humor. 
After  a  long  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  long  evening  of  continued 
ill-success,  he  would  tranquilly  lay  his 
head  on  the  gaming-table  and  go  on  into 
a  profound  slumber.  On  the  morning 
after  an  unusually  ruinous  night.  Beau- 
clerk  called  on  him,  expecting  to  find  the 
excited  plaver  in  a  state  of  reaction,  the 
ruined  gambler  hopelessly  depressed.  He 
found   Fox  placidly   reading  Herodotus. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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"  What  would  you  have  me  do  when  I 
have  lost  my  last  shilling  ?  " 

His  friends  supported  Fox  with  a  loy- 
alty due  more  to  affection  for  him  than  to 
reliance  on  Lord  Holland.  Many  of  them 
found  him  in  funds,  and  more  became 
security  for  his  obligations.  Their  esprit 
de  corps  was  known  to  the  money-lenders 
and  to  the  satirists.  One  of  the  latter 
wrote :  — 

But  hark  the  noise  of  battle  from  afar ; 

The  Jews  and  Macaronies  are  at  war  ; 

The   Jews  prevail,  and  thundering  from  the 

stocks 
They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumcise  Charles 

Fox. 

But  their  support  and  his  intellect 
availed  nothing  against  continued  failure. 
Fox's  ill-luck  was  persistent :  — 

If  he  touches  a  card,  if  he  rattles  a  box 

Away  fly  the  guineas  of  this  Mr.  Fox. 

He  ^as  met,  I'm  afraid,  with  so  many  hard 

knocks. 
That  cash  is  not  plenty  with  this  Mr.  Fox. 
And  he  always  must  lose,  for  the  strongest  of 

locks 
Cannot  keep  any  nAney  for  this  Mr.  Fox. 

And  Walpole,  enumerating  the  things 
worth  finding,  bracketed  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  missing  books  of  Livy,  and  "  all 
that  Charles  Fox  has  lost."  His  debts  to 
friends  and  usurers  had  reached  a  huge 
amount  in  1773,  when  a  son  was  born  to 
his  elder  brother,  Stephen.  But  Lord 
Holland  loved  his  brilliant  scapegrace  and 
his  family  honor  too  much  to  allow  his 
son  to  be  ruined.  In  spite  of  the  porten- 
tous nature  of  the  situation,  as  he  soon 
found  it,  Lord  Holland  met  the  calls. 
"  High  or  low,  grasping  Jew  or  good  Sa- 
maritan, no  one  was  a  penny  the  worse 
for  having  helped  his  favorite  boy."*  By 
immediate  payments  or  the  creation  of  an- 
nuities which  fell  in,  Charles  was  cleared, 
and  the  Fox  property  lessened  by  140,000/. 
He  was  then  twenty-four.  He  had  already 
acquired  a  position  in  the  senate  equalled 
only  by  that  of  his  great  rival.  An  oppor- 
tunity of  a  wealthy  marriage  was  appar- 
ently within  his  reach,  and  even  with  Pitt 
opposed  to  him,  there  is  no  position  to 
which  he  could  not  have  attained.  But 
the  passion  for  play  was  too  much  for  him. 
Neither  Lord  Holland's  kindness  nor  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends  could  expel 
nature ;  and  to  gambling  is  due  the  fact, 
that  Fox  must  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
most  brilliant,  the  most  gifted,  but  not  the 
most  successful  of  public  men. 

*  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,  p.  491. 


But  he  had  many  rivals  to  contest  his 
supremacy.  George  Selwyn  for  many 
years  of  his  life  played  high,  and  his  cor- 
respondence abounds  with  passages  re- 
ferrins;  to  the  gambling  transactions  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  he  is  said*  to  have  got 
the  better  of  his  propensity  for  play, 
which  *Ms  too  great  a  consumer  of  four 
things —  time,  health,  fortune,  and  think- 
ing. One  of  his  partners  was  Lord 
March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
who  in  1 77 1  brought  an  action  to  recover 
five  hundred  guineas,  the  amount  of  a 
wager  laid  with  Mr.  Pigot  as  to  whether 
Sir  William  Codrington  or  old  Mr.  Pieot 
would  die  first.  The  case  was  tried  be- 
fore Lord  Mansfield,  and  a  verdict  found 
for  the  plaintiff.  Richard  Rigby  and 
General  Fitzpatrick ;  Henry  Furnese,  sec- 
retary and  afterwards  lord  of  the  treasurv ; 
"Fish"  Craufurd  and  Lords  Doneraile, 
Derby,  and  Chesterfield,  were  among  a 
large  number  of  less  well-known  men  who 
played  persistently  and  deep.  But  play 
was  not  confined  to  one  society  or  one 
class :  — 

It  is  extremely  to  be  lamented  [said  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  a  charge  delivered  in  1706]  that 
the  vice  of  gambling  has  descended  to  the 
very  lowest  orders  of  the  people.  It  is  prev- 
alent among  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  who 
have  set  an  example  to  their  inferiors  and 
seem  to  think  themselves  too  great  for  the 
law.  I  wish  they  could  be  punished.  If  any 
prosecutions  are  fairly  brought  before  me,  and 
the  parties  are  justly  convicted,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank  or  station  in  the  country  — 
though  they  should  be  the  first  ladies  in  the 
land — they  shall  certainly  exhibit  themselves 
in  the  pillory. 

In  the  following  vear  Lady  Buckingham- 
shire and  two  otner  ladies  of  position 
were  in  fact  condemned  —  not  indeed  to 
the  pillory,  but  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for 
illegal  gambling.! 

Steinmetz  has  collected  a  number  of 
anecdotes  of  gamesters  of  this  period :  % 
of  Sir  J.  B.,  who  lost  32,000/.  one  night, 
and  shot  himself;  of  Lord  F.,  who  died  in 
1793,  having  played  away  an  estate  of 
18,000/.  a  year,  and  100,000/.  in  ready 
money ;  of  Lord  D.,  who  succeeded  to  a 
large  property  in  Ireland,  but  encumbered 
with  play-debts  amounting  to  a  quarter  of 

•  The  accuracy  of  this  is  very  doabtful.  He  intro- 
duced Wilberforce  to  Brookes  in  178a,  when  sixty- 
three. 

t  Ashton*8  Old  Times,  quoted^  by  Lecky,  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  vL,  p.  15a. 

%  Many  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  volume  called 
'*  The  Gaming  Calendar.'*  by  Seymour  Harcourt,  pub- 
lished in  iSao. 
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a  millioa;  of  a  certain  duchess,  wife  of  a  to  Horace  Mann]  wluch  has  taken  ihe/tttd 
ci-devant  lord  lieulenant  of  Ireland,  who  White's,  U  worth;  of  the  decline  of  (be  Em- 
was  fleeced  of  200,000/. ;  of  Henry  Wes-  P'"-  The  young  men  of  the  age  lose  te», 
ton,  hanged  in  1796  for  forgery  under-  fifteen,  lwen[ythous«id  pounds  in  an 
taken   to  defray  M^dJebts ;  If  W.  B..  '*'"'     ^"^  S.»vorH,i^_  nn.  „„^.nA 


Scotch  gentleman  of  good  posi 
victed  in  Edinburgh   of  violent   theft   of 
banlc-notes  taken  la 

In  i3[8  nearly  every  month  of  the  year 
was  distinguished  by  a  duel  or  duels 
resulting  from  gambling  quarrels.  In  a 
word,  the  law  seemed  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  a  habit,  which  produced  dis- 
asters of  terrible  frequency,  but  of  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  a  trace. 

It  was  not  only  at  cards  that  men  gam- 
bled. Lotteries  abounded,  though,  as  we 
have  said,  they  were  to  some  extent  re- 
duced in  1778.  The  upper  classes  won 
or  lost  money  on  horse-races  ;  and  there 
was  no  subject  under  the  sun  on  which 
they  did  not  bet.  The  notorious  betting- 
book  at  Urooks's  is,  in  Trevelyan's  opin- 
ion, a  curious  memorial  of  the  society  of 
the  time, possessing  an  Interest  of  its  own 
which  resembles  nothing  in  any  library  or 
museum  in  the  country.  Fifty  guineas 
that  Lord  Thurlow  gets  a  tellership  of  thi 
excheauer  for  his  son;  fifty  that  "  ' 
moiselte  Hcinel  does  not  dance 
Opera  House  next  winter ;  fifty  that  Lord 
Ilchester  gives  his  lirst  vote  in  opposition 
and  kills  his  first  ten  pheasants.  A  hun- 
dred guineas  that  consols  fall  ten  per 
cent,  before  they  rise  ten  per  cent,  (made 
in  April,  1778).  Three  guineas  to  receive 
five  hundred  if  the  Allied  Armi 


there.  Lord  Stavordalc,  not  onc-and-twent)', 
loit  11,000/.  iheie  last  Tuesday,  butrccoTtred 
it  by  one  great  hand  at  hazaid.  He  swore  a 
great  oath ;  "  Now  if  1  had  been  playine  deep 
purpose.    I  might  have  won  millions." 

At  the  Cocoa-tree  in  1780  there  was  a 
cast  at  hazard,  the  difference  of  which 
amounted  to  180,000/.  At  Graham's  Clab 
took  place  the  whist  which  led  to  the  no- 
torious De  Ros  trial.  Lord  dc  Ros  being 
accused  of  cheating,  brought  an  action  for 
libel  against  his  traducers,  but  lost  a  ver- 
dict, which  he  only  survived  a  short  time. 
The  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  said  that 
the  public  judgment  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  verdict;  and  perhaps  the  least 
severe  criticism  on  the  event  was  Hooks 
punning  epitaph,  "  Here  lies  the  premier 
baron  of  England  patiently  awaiting  tbe 
last  trump."  In  earlier  days  White's  had 
a  well-deserved  but  not  bright  reputation : 

It  is  dreadful  [writes  a  well-known  peer  ia 

1750]  to  see  not  only  tl^re,  but  almost  in 

every  house   in  the  town,  what  devastations 

made  by  that  destructive  fury,  the  spirit 


fifty  that  Made-    °'P.W:  I  tremble  to  think  that  the 'rattling  of 
'•  a  dice-boK  at  White's  may  one  day  or  olGer, 

if  my  son  should  be  a  member  of  that  noble 
society,  strike  down  all  our  fine  oaks. 

Wattier's,  where  Macao  flourished,  and 

where  Brummell  shone  for  a  dozen  yeais, 

came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1819,  and  was 

taken  by  a  set  of  blacklegs.     But  perhaps 

most   widely    notorious   club   of  all, 


of  Parisat  Christmas,i794.   Oneto  twenty  though  a  club  only  in  name,  was  Crock 

that    martial    law    is    proclaimed    before  ford's,   established   in    1827.      Crockford, 

Charles  Fox  is  of  the  Privy  Council.    Two  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fishmonger,  was 

to  twenty  on  Lady  Weymouth  having  the  a  man  of  much  energy  and  no  little  tact 

Treasury  against  Lord  Weymouth.     One  Having  accumulated  some  capital  he  set 

to   receive  a  hundred  when  Lord  Derby  up  the  establishment  in  St,  James's  Siniet, 

goes  up  in  a  balloon.     Ten  that  free-trade  which   was   described   at   its   opening  as 

is  abolished    before    Episcopacy.      Five  "  the  new  Pandemonium,  whose  walls  will 

hundred  to  ten  that  none  of  the  Cabinet  tell  no  tales."    There  he  kept  a  haurd 

e  beheaded  within  three  years.     Bets  bank         '~-~   "" 


upon  the  marriages  and  deaths  of 
bcrs;  bets  upon  "an  event  understood 
between  the  bettors;"  bets  upon  events 
of  little  public  interest  and  less  delicate 
nature,  some  of  them  erased  by  the  prud- 
ery  of  a  later  age.  Assuredly  can  the 
members  of  Brooks's  say,  — 
Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira, 
-  .  .  nostri  farrago  libclli. 

Brooks's,  however,  had  not  the  monop- 
oly of  club  play:  — 

The  gaming  at  Almack's  [1 


have  played  fairly,  but  fully  availed  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  being  the  baoker. 
His  courtesy  and  good  manner's  made 
"  Crocky's  "  the  rage,  and  young  and  old. 
rich  and  poor,  provided  only  they  had  the 
enlrie  to  good  London  society,  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  rooms,  and  thronged  to  swell 
his  profits.  In  1840  he  retired,  having 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  at  least  a  millioa 
sterling. 

The   executive   government,  lenient  to 

the  clubs  to  which  many  of  their  members 

belonged,   seem    to    have    made    several 

Walpole    spasmodic  and  not  whole-hearted  attempts 
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to  put  down  gambling  in  other  classes  of 
society.  In  1797  the  Bedford  Arms  was 
attacked  under  warrant  by  the  police,. who, 
after  a  strenuous  siege,  forced  their  way 
in  and  found  tifteen  persons  at  table,  but 
not  actually  playing,  so  there  could  not  be 
a  conviction.  Two  years  later  the  police 
made  several  raids;  one  on  a  house  in 
Leicester  Square,  whence  one  of  the  gam- 
blers endeavoring  to  escape  fell  into  the 
area  and  was  killed ;  another  on  two  of 
the  notorious  places  in  King's  Place.  But 
the  law-breakers  were  stronger  than  the 
law-makers,  even  when  the  latter  were  in 
earnest;  the  breaking  up  of  one  **hell" 
merely  led  to  the  establishment  of  another, 
and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844 
clearly  showed,  that  gambling  went  on  in 
a  large  number  of  houses  frequented  by 
persons  of  all  positions.  There  were  over 
twenty  such  places  in  Pall  Mall,  Picca- 
dilly, and  St.  James's  Street  alone.  Nor 
were  the  stakes  confined  to  money; 
clothes  and  jewels,  houses  and  timber, 
were  staked,  and  alas!  sometimes  by 
women  that  which* is  more  valuable  than 
either.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable wager  ever  made  was  brought 
to  light  in  an  investigation  which  took 
place  at  Bow  Street  in  181 2.  The  police 
officer  reported  that  he  had  seen  two  men 
on  a  wall  on  Hampstead  Road,  one  of 
them  hanging  by  his  neck  from  a  lamp- 
post, having  been  just  tied  up  and  "turned 
ofiE"  by  the  other.  It  appears  that  the 
men  had  "tossed  "  all  day,  first  for  money, 
then  for  their  clothes,  and  last  which  of 
the  two  should  hang  the  other.  The 
larger  man  of  the  twain  lost  the  toss,  and 
was  actually  paying  the  penalty  when  the 
police  officer  intervened  to  save  his  life. 

Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
cheating.  Of  the  imigris  driven  from 
France  by  the  French  Revolution  there 
were  many  who  lived  upon  play,  and  sev- 
eral of  these  managed  to  prolong  their 
depredations  for  some  time.  "A  certain 
Frenchman,"  writes  Mr.  Dunne,*  "who 
assumed  in  London  the  title  and  manner 
of  a  baron,  has  been  known  to  surpass  all 
the  most  dexterous  rogues  of  the  three 
kingdoms  in  the  art  of  robbing.  His  aide- 
de-camp  was  a  kind  of  German  captain 
who  acted  the  double  part  of  a  French  spy 
and  an  English  officer."  In  1820,  James 
Lloyd,  who  was  a  Methodist  preacher  on 
Saturdays,  and  the  keeper  of  a  Little-go  or 
illegal  lottery  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment 

*  See  Steinmetz,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 


with  hard  labor.  And  proceedings  against 
one  William  Wright  in  Brighton,  three 
years  earlier,  showed  a  most  discreditable 
state  of  affairs  carried  on  in  the  libraries 
of  that  ever-popular  watering-place. 

Among  the  best-known  men  of  their 
time,  who  paid  heavy  penalty  for  their 
love  of  play,  were  Beau  Brummell  and 
Tom  Duncombe.  For  a  time  very  lucky, 
the  former  pursued  a  career  of  brilliant 
insolence  almost  without  a  rival.  Win- 
ning largely  one  day  of  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  who  was  a  brewer,  he  pocketed 
the  cash  with  a  low  bow  and  said, "  Thank 
you,  alderman  1  for  the  future  I  will 
never  drink  any  porter  but  yours."  "  I 
wish,  sir,"  replied  the  mayor,  "  that  every 
blackguard  in  London  would  say  the 
same."  For  many  years  Brummell  held 
his  own,  and  more  than  held  his  own, 
with  men  whose  purses  were  far  longer. 
But  the  turn  came  —  Brummell  himself 
used  to  say,  after  the  loss  of  a  lucky  six- 
pence with  a  hole  in  it  —  and  Brummell 
went  rapidly  down  hill.  He  died  in  abject 
poverty,  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
Tom  Duncombe,  heir  to  a  fine  fortune, 
was  an  habitui  of  Tattersall's,  Al  mack's, 
Crockford's,  and  other  temples  of  play, 
and  being  as  generous  and  high-spirited 
as  Fox  himself,  soon  rivalled  him  in  the 
extent  of  his  losses.  At  one  time  his 
father  paid  135,000/.  for  him,  a  sum 
closely  approaching  that  paid  by  Lord 
Holland  for  Fox.  Like  Fox,  he  profited 
nothing  by  experience,  and  died  poor. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  was  among 
high  players.  But  in  1823  the  duke,  who 
as  a  rule  did  not  much  care  what  people 
thought  or  said  of  him,  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  writing  to  a  barrister  who  had 
publicly  alluded  to  the  rumor,  and  declar- 
ing that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he 
had  never  won  or  lost  20/.  at  any  game, 
and  that  he  had  never  played  hazard  or 
any  game  of  chance  in  any  public  place  or 
club.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that,  unlike 
Bliicher,  who  repeatedly  lost  great  sums, 
the  duke  was  no  gambler.  "The  great 
captain,"  writes  Mr.  Timbs,  "  was  never 
known  to  play  deep  at  any  game,  not  war 
or  politics."  Neither,  however,  was  he  in 
any  sense  a  gambler  at  these. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  reign  there  occurred  a  considera- 
ble lull  in  the  fever  of  high  play.  Crock- 
ford's,  as  we  have  seen,  was  abandoned  by 
its  originator  in  1840.  In  1846  an  act  was 
passed,  making  all  contracts,  whether  by 
parol  or  writing,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wa- 
gering, null  and  void,  and  no  suit  maintain. 
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able  iQ  any  court  of  law  or  equity  to 
recover  any  sum  of  money  or  valuable 
thing  alleged  to  have  been  won  upon  any 
wager,  or  which  should  have  been  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  any  person  to  abide 
the  event  on  which  any  wager  should  have 
been  made.  But  the  act,  though  it  did 
much  by  making  wagers  incapable  of  legal 
enforcement,  did  less  to  discourage  gam- 
bling than  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
those  who  had  influence  on  the  habit  of 
English  society.  Play  grew  into  disfavor 
not  only  absolutely  at  court,  where  the 
consort  of  the  sovereign  entirely  abhorred 
ity  but  among  the  ranks  of  statesmen,  and 
men  of  wealth  and  culture.  The  places 
of  Fox  and  Duncombe,  Chesterfield  and 
Queensberry,  were  not  filled  up.  Hazard 
and  lansquenet  fell  into  disfavor,  and 
where  there  was  play  at  all,  the  more  mod- 
erate attractions  of  whist  and  piquet  re- 
placed them.  The  "  rattle  of  the  bones  " 
was  no  longer  heard  at  Brooks*s,  and  that 
club  subsided  into  being  one  of  the  most 
quiet  and  respectable  in  any  metropolis. 
Gambling,  driven  about  the  same  period 
from  France,  took  refuge  in  German  water- 
ing-places. There  at  Baden-Baden,  Wies- 
baden, Homburg,  and  elsewhere,  roulette 
and  trente  et  un  tables  flourished  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  governments  and  to  their  profit,  but 
to  the  detriment  of  many  citizens  of  all 
the  principal  European  States.  The  play 
was  strictly  fair,  but  the  chances  in  favor 
of  the  keepers  of  the  banks  were  so  great, 
that  all  those  harpies  made  enormous  for- 
tunes. One  of  them  was  called  Le  Blanc, 
and  the  answer  he  gave  to  a  youthful  re- 
quest for  his  advice  is  characteristic  for 
coolness  and  for  truth.  "  Dites-moi,"  said 
a  beardless  tyro  to  him,  **  est-ce  que  le 
rouge  gagne  ou  le  noir.?"  "Monsieur," 
was  the  cynical  reply,  "  Le  Blanc  gagne 
toujours."  The  tables  of  course  attracted 
to  them  swindlers  of  all  kinds,  who  found, 
however,  in  private  play  a  greater  scope 
for  their  talents  than  they  could  obtain  in 
the  public  rooms.  A  good  story  is  told  of 
the  unmasking  of  one  of  these.  A  well- 
known  conjuror  of  honest  reputation, 
whose  powers  of  sleight  of  hand  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  play  cards  for 
money,  suspected  a  frequent  player  of 
dearth  and  such  games  of  unfair  play ;  and 
sitting  down  with  him,  with  the  cogni- 
zance of  several  bystanders,  soon  found 
his  suspicions  confirmed.  At  one  period 
of  the  game  the  players  were  "  four  all," 
and  the  conjuror's  opponent  turned  up  the 
king.  "  Very  remarkable  indeed,"  said  the 
conjuror,  in  a  tone  of   emphasis  which 
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arrested  his  opponent's  attention.  **  Yes, 
a  lucky  coup,"  was  the  reply.  "  Very 
remarkable  indeed,  I  have  the  four  kings 
of  the  pack  in  my  lap." 

The  play  at  Hombur^  and  Baden  in- 
creased, as  all  continual  play  is  apt  to 
increase,  in  fury  and  in  amount.  During 
the  season  men  and  women  of  all  nations 
and  all  classes  thronged  the  well-lit  and 
luxurious  salons  de  j'eu.  Statesmen  and 
financiers  sat  side  by  side  with  turf-men  of 
little  reputation  and  chevaliers  d^indus- 
trie  of  none  at  all.  Ambassadresses, 
wives  of  ministers,  and  owners  of  the 
proudest  names  in  the  aristocracy  of  Rus- 
sia, France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  £n- 
fland,  were  jostled  at  the  gambling  table 
y  the  cruchecassies  and  coco  ties  of  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  "At  least  one-h^f  of 
the  company,"  said  Mr.  G.  Sala  in  one  of 
a  series  of  brilliant  papers  he  wrote  on 
the  subject,  "  may  be  assumed  to  be  arrant 
rascals,  rascals  male  and  female,  the  off- 
scourings of  all  the  shut-up  gambling* 
houses  in  Europe,  demireps  and  lorettes^ 
single  and  unmarried  women  innumer- 
able." The  display  of  emotion  was  sm- 
diously  checked  and  scandals  were  car^ 
fully  hushed  up.  But  scandals  occurred, 
nevertheless,  and  the  tragic  ending  of 
many  a  night  of  ill  success  in  the  cool 
morning  of  the  Homburg  hills  has  formed 
the  subject  of  the  satire  of  the  academy 
and  the  press.  In  1868  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment took  up  the  matter  with  a  high 
hand.  In  February  of  that  year  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  "the  Prussian 
government  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
From  the  lessees  of  tne  gaming-tables  at 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  and  Homburg,  their 
consent  to  the  cancelling  of  the  contracts, 
has  resolved  to  terminate  their  privileges 
by  a  legislative  measure.  It  has  presented 
a  bill,  fixing  the  year  1872  as  the  limit  of 
the  existence  of  these  establishments,  and 
even  authorizing  the  government  to  sup- 
press them  at  an  earlier  period  by  royal 
ordinance.  No  indemnity  is  to  be  allowed 
to  persons  holding  concessions."  The 
action  of  Prussia  was  generally  applauded. 
The  association  of  her  favorite  watering- 
places  with  •*  hells  "  had  grown  to  deserve 
the  opprobrium  of  Europe.  As  a  leading 
newspaper  in  England  stated  :  "  Gambling 
practised  habitually  is  a  leprosy  ;  and  as 
it  is  by  habitual  gamblers  that  these 
haunts  are  made  to  flourish,  this  alone 
should  reconcile  the  world  of  tourists  to  a 
deprivation  which  for  them  must  be  slight ; 
while  to  the  class  they  imitate  without 
equalling,  it  will  be  the  prohibition  of  an 
abominable  habit."    The  law  was  carried 
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into  effect  in  1872.  Thenceforth  on  the 
tables  of  the  Kursaals  of  Homburg,  Baden- 
Baden,  and  Wiesbaden,  the  evening  news- 
papers have  lain  with  the  same  innocence 
as  that  with  which  Trevelyan  describes 
them  lying  on  the  round  table  at  Brooks^s. 
Homburg  was  driven  to  rely  on  her  nat- 
ural attractions,  and  we  believe  that  she 
has  not  been  a  sufEerer.  And  the  repro- 
bate throngs  that  once  ruined  her  rep- 
utation, forced  from  one  more  of  their 
strongholds,  find  it  not  easy  now  to  get  a 
resting-place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
Indeed,  except  at  Monte  Carlo,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  Europe  a  public 
salon  de  jeu^  though  there  is  scarcely  a 
capital  without  several  of  those  clubs,  the 
admission  to  which  depends  on  practically 
little  more  than  payment  of  a  subscription. 
The  American  temperament  is  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  gambling,  and  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  gambling  abounds 
in  the  great  republic.  The  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation pervades  all  their  actions,  and  in- 
fluencing their  political  and  commercial 
circles,  influences  still  more  other  portions 
of  their  society.  Even  the  presidential 
•election  is  made  the  subject  of  heavy 
wagers,  and  pecuniary  interest  largely 
afiEects  votes.  It  is  difficult  to  read  an 
American  newspaper  without  finding  allu- 
sions to  some  form  or  other  of  gambling, 
and  many  of  their  works  of  fiction  teem 
with  references  to  play.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  writings  of  Bret  Harte, 
for  instance,  deal  with  the  gambling  trans- 
actions of  the  western  miners,  not  the  least 
notorious  being  the  witty  account  of  a 
contest  between  a  Heatnen  Chinee  and 
two  euchre-players,  at  which 

The  floor  it  was  strewed, 

Like  leaves  on  the  strand, 

With  the  cards  which  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding 

At  the  game  he  did  not  understand. 

Their  favorite  card -game,  however, 
seems  to  be  poker.  A  late  American  min- 
ister introduced  it  into  England,  where  it 
flourishes  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  In- 
asmuch as  under  certain  circumstances  a 
player  is  not  obliged  to  show  his  hand, 
the  element  of  personal  idiosyncrasy  is 
introduced  into  the  game,  ana  a  player 
has  to  think  of  his  opponent's  character 
as  well  as  his  own  cards.  It  may  be  that 
this  peculiarity  has  hindered  its  popularity 
in  this  country.  Another  favorite  game 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  Napoleon. 
Five  cards  are  dealt,  and  the  players  in 
turn  decUre  the  number  of  tricks  each 
claims  to  make;  whoever  declares  the 
highest  number  plays  against  the  rest. 
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and  the  first  led  card  makes  trumps.  It 
is  scarcely  a  game  to  play  in  mixed  soci- 
ety, for  the  advantages  obtainable  by  con- 
federates are  enormous.  A  good  story  is 
told  of  the  outwitting  of  a  pair  of  such 
players  by  an  apparent  innocent.  Only 
two  players  were  plaving;  and  to  one, 
the  innocent,  was  dealt  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave  of  clubs,  and  ace  of  diamonds.  He 
naturally  backed  himself  to  get  five  tricks, 
the  chances  in  favor  of  his  doing  so  being 
enormous,  supposing  the  hands  to  be 
fairly  dealt.  His  wagers  to  an  increasing 
amount  were  taken  by  an  outsider  looking 
over  his  opponent's  hand.  The  readiness 
with  which  his  ofEers  were  accepted  raised 
his  suspicions,  and  when  his  bets  rose  to 
a  high  stake  he  made  diamonds  trumps, 
and  found  his  adversary  with  five  clubs. 
The  biters  were  deservedly  bit. 

So  far  for  gambling  in  other  countries 
and  at  other  times.  We  propose  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  our  space  to  the  present 
position  of  English  gambling.  And  first 
as  regards  gambling  at  cards.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  there  is  no  such  card- 
play  as  characterized  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  three 
decades  of  this.  A  few  years  ago  we 
doubt  whether  this  could  have  been  said. 
Very  heavy  sums  have  been  lost  by  more 
than  one  well-known  member  of  present 
society.  And  whist  for  very  high  stakes 
prevailed  at  more  than  one  club,  fre- 
auented  by  the  j^unesse  dorie  of  the  last 
aecade.  But  the  round  tables  at  Brooks's 
and  White's  have  disappeared,  and  noth- 
ing has  exactly  taken  their  place.  Hazard 
is  dead.  Dice,  save  for  inoffensive  back- 
gammon, are  unused.  Macao,  faro,  E  and 
O,  lansquenet,  and  other  games  of  by- 
gone days  are  unknown.  The  American 
games  of  poker  and  euchre  have  gained 
no  hold.  In  a  word,  the  evil  of  card-play 
is  not,  in  London  society,  prevalent  to 
anything  like  the  extent  known  to  the  last 
years  of  George  III.  But  there  still  is 
card-play  in  the  great  cities  of  England, 
which  is  harmful  both  in  itself  and  from 
the  example  it  gives  and  the  taste  it  fos- 
ters. A  recent  case  which  came  before 
the  Divisional  Court*  brought  to  light 
the  popularity  of  the  game  of  baccarat 
among  young  men  of  good  position  and 
education.  The  investigations  of  the  po- 
lice have  shown  that  there  are  many  play 
establishments  in  London  to  which  strang- 
ers can  without  difficulty  obtain  access. 
The  author  or  authors  of  a  volume  called 
"  Tempted  London,"  the  title  of  which  we 

*  Turpin  v.  Jenks,  13  Q.  B.  D.  505 
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have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
assert  that  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in 
the  metropolis  in  which  such  clubs  do  not 
exist.  "  From  Hampstead  to  Camberwell, 
from  Bayswater  to  Clerkenwell,  in  side 
streets  and  main  thoroughfares,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  wherever  you  may 
be  standing,  you  are  not  more  than  five  or 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  a  gaming-house.** 
They  (we  assume  the  plural)  dedare  that 
the  number  of  such  places  increases  year 
by  year.  Their  existence  becomes  easily 
known  to  the  class  likely  to  use  them,  far 
more  easily  than  to  the  police.  They  are 
apparently  frequented  by  mechanics,  work- 
ing-men, artisans,  and  clerks.  There  is 
the  same  mixture  of  rook  and  pigeon, 
decoy,  jackal,  and  tyro,  which  many  writ- 
ers beside  Mr.  Sala  have  described  at  the 
German  Kursaals.  The  female  element  is 
not  less  present.  The  usual  scenes  take 
place.  The  usual  results  follow.  "You 
will  see,*'  says  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  temperate  chapters  (A 
Hird*s-eye  View  of  London  Gambling), 
*Mast  sixpences  being  staked  all  round; 
and  you  can  watch  the  eager,  nervous 
men  who  have  come  to  win  back  what 
they  had.  And  what  are  they  tryine  to 
win  it  back  with  ?  Is  it  their  own  or  their 
family's  bread?  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
neither.*'  The  writer  of  this  chapter  says, 
it  behoves  us  to  enquire  whether  the  law 
makes  provision  for  dealing  effectually 
with  gaming-houses.  But  on  this  point 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  courts  have  held 
baccarat  to  be  an  illegal  game,  and  the 
law  is  unquestionably  strong  enough  and 
clear  enough  to  crush  these  play  **  clubs," 
to  which  a  man  can  obtain  election  while 
he  is  taking  o£E  his  coat  and  hat.  This 
was  admitted  before  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1844,  and  the  recent  case  to 
which  we  have  alluded  has  made  it  still 
more  clear.  It  has  been  argued  that  po- 
lice interference  does  little  good,  and  that 
the  proprietors,  if  ousted  from  one  build- 
ing, will  readily  set  up  another.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown,  as  it  did  in  1844, 
that  this  is  not  practically  the  case,  and 
that  the  police,  if  they  act  resolutely  and 
persistently y  can  to  a  great  extent  tnwart 
and  make  difficult  the  efforts  of  those 
who  maintain  such  places. 

Of  course,  in  many  of  the  higher-class 
London  clubs,  there  are  card-rooms,  where 
whist  and  piquet,  dearth  or  b^zique,  are 
played  with  varying  stakes  and  with  much 
perseverance.  And  equally,  of  course, 
there  are  many  opportunities  afforded  for 
working-men  and  clerks  to  lose  a  portion 
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of  their  earnings,  which  may  be  regret- 
table in  themselves.  But  with  neither 
would  it  be  wise  to  interfere.  For  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  any  action  of  the 
legislature  or  executive  can  entirely  put 
an  end  to  gambling.  Stakes  higher  than 
players  can  afford  are  being  lost  every 
week,  and  will  be  lost  every  week  till  the 
millennium.  But  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
associations  of  individuals,  or  entirely 
control  their  actions  when  dond^detnioy- 
ing  each  other's  societ}'.  What  can  be 
prevented,  both  legally  and  practically,  is 
the  spread  of  gaming-houses,  the  propri- 
etors of  which,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
prey  upon  all  the  unfortunates  whom  they 
entfce  to  their  dens.  On  the  whole, 
though  the  card-sharper  can  still  find  his 
victims,  and  even  the  fair-play  holder  of 
card-banks  ample  opportunity  of  benefit- 
ing by  his  advantages,  we  doubt  whether 
the  evils  of  card-play  alone  are  at  present 
so  great  as  to  justify  of  themselves  either 
the  comments  of  the  Church  Congress,  or 
further  interference  of  the  legislature. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  need  of  further 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  police,  for 
which  we  venture  to  think  they  would  find 
support  in  public  opinion.  But  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  card-play  is  small,  we 
believe,  when  compared  with  the  mischief 
arising  from  horse-racing. 

The  recent  development  of  horse-racing 
has  been  enormous.    The  legislature  has 
encouraged    it.      Formerly    horse-racing 
was  subject  to  serious  restrictions.     Un- 
der the  statute  of  Anne  it  was  penal  to 
win,  at  any  rate  on  credit,  more  than  10/. 
at  any  one  time ;  and  the  statute  13  Geo. 
II.,  c.  19  prohibited  any  horse-race  except 
at  Newmarket  or  Blackhambleton  in  York- 
shire, for  any  prize  of  less  value  than  50/., 
the  object  apparently  being*  to  prevent 
horse-races  being  run,  where  the  prize  was 
not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  the  breed.     But  early 
in  the  present  reign  an   act   was  passed 
(3  &  4  Vic,  c.  35)  which,  the  court  has  held, 
has  legalized  all  horse-racing;  and  though 
by  a  still  more  recent  statute  (42  &  43  Vic, 
c.  18)  races  within  ten  miles  of  London 
unless  licensed  have  been  forbidden,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  licenses  is  not  insu- 
perable, and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is 
left  uncontrolled.     In  a  word,  the  legisla- 
ture has  acted  on  the  view  that   horse- 
racing  encourages  the  breed  of  horses, 
and  should  therefore  be  itself  encourrged, 
and  Parliament  endorses  the  action  ft  the 
sovereign  in  giving  plates  to  be  run  for  00 

*  Stutfield,  p.  79. 
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cerUun  dcfiQed  condittODS.    This  attitude  save,  so  iu  as  this  country  is  coDcerned, 

of  the  legislature  is  in  accord  with  the  Sundays,  on  which  there  is  no  hors«-race 

recommendations   of   the   committees    of  of  some  kind.     Further,  there  has  sprung 

each  House  in  1S44,  to  whose  decisions  up  a  powerful  ring  of  professional  bettors, 

we  have  already  relerred.     The  commit-  whose    business    is   to   lay   against    any 

tee   of  the   house   of  Commons  reported  horse,  and  with  all  comers.     Nor  is  this 

that —  all;  formerly  bets  were  rarely  made,  on 

Your  Committee  would  be  very  sorry  to  "'^  ^"^  important  races  at  all  events,  ex- 
discourage  horse-racing.  That  sport  has  long  "^^P*  on  the  course.  But  now  the  electric 
been  a  favorite  one  o£  all  classes  of  the  British  telegraph  has  brought,  within  reach  of  all 
nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  has  the  so-called  sporting  centres,  an  immedi- 
been  systematically  encouraged  by  the  Gov-  aieknowledgeof  the  events  of  distant  race- 
emmenl  with  a  view  to  .  .  .keeping  up  .  ,  .  courses.  Consequently,  there  has  spread 
an  improved  breed  of  horses  throughout  the  3  system  of  belting  "on  the  tape,"  which 
country.  is  pregnant  with  important  results.     Il  is 

The  committee  of  the  Hous*  of  Lords,  easy  to  have  a  room  in  London,  to  which 

with   greater  caution  if  at  the  same  time  can  be  telegraphed   all  that  goes   on   at 

with  great  boldness,  reported  that  —  Epsom,  Sandown,  Manchester,  or  New- 

,,        „         ■.      ,1.-  1   -   J    -    LI     I       L-  market.     The  facility  thus  given  to   bet- 

Vour  Committfe  Ihmk  It  desirabe  that  this  .;„„:,  „„,„„,„       I  ,.„„„„„,_   .,„,ki. 

amusement  should  be  upheld,  because  it  is  in  '"&  '^  ™o"n°us-     A  young  man,  unable 

accordance  with  a  long-eslablisbed   national  '°  ,$°   '°   "i*   race-meeimg,   has  only  lo 

taste;  because  it  seems  to  bring  together  for  "^^^  '"  ^  comfortable  and  well-furnished 

a  common  object  vast  bodies  of  people  in  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  accessi- 

different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  promote  ble  London  bouse,  to  find,  not   only   the 

intercourse  between  different  classes  oE  soci-  utmost  consideration  for  his  creature  com- 

ety ;  •  and  because,  without  thcstimulus  which  forts,  but  also  ihe  fullest  possible  informa- 

racing  affords,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im-  Hon   telegraphed   up   every   five   minutes 

possible,  to  mainia.n  that  purity  o£  blood  and  from  Ihe  course,  and  a  bettor  ready  to  bet 

standard  of  excel  cnce  which  iiave  rendered  i^^t  j,ny  horse  running.     The  click  of 

the  bieed  of  English  horses  superior  to  that  ,?„  1     „  _ f       t       ■  u      i,-_  c    .     -.u 

of  any  other  country  io  the  world'.     The  Com-  '"e  tape-machine  furmshes  him  first  with 

miliee  would,  however,  consider  these  advan-  \'"'   ^^  starters  and  jockeys,  then  with 

tages  more  than  problematical  if  they  were  to  '"^  '™'*s   currently   laid,   and   in   a   very 

be  unavoidably  purchased  by  txctssivi  gam-  short  time  with   the  winner  of  the   race. 

blingand  thtvict  and miserymhich  il  entails.  By  his  side  is  a  clerk  ready  to  enter  any 

{The  italics  are  ours.)  bet  he  may  make,  and  the  result  of   his 

The  result  of  this  attitude  of  the  legis-  ^°"P  "*  '"  *  ""r  ^''°"  ti">e  known  to  him. 
lature  has  been,  that  horse-races  are  lield  ^uch  3  system  .s  every  whit  as  insidious 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  save  when  "*  »  ^J'^''''"  °'  P''^''."^  c^rf-tables,  wh.cb 
the  ground  is  hard-frozen,  at  all  limes  of  "==  once  so  productive  of  disaster.  From 
the  year.  Formerly  there  were  a  few  ""O"  ""  five  o  clock  of  at  least  seventy 
great  meetings,  and  a  few  great  prizes.  P"  ""J-  "*  '^«  ^fP  °\  "'*'  year,  young 
There  were  matches  and  swelpslakes,  the  men  "about  town  can  lounge  on  a  sofa. 
Object  of  which,  and  the  result  of  which,  smoking  a  cigar  and  quenching  an  .magi- 
were  to  develop  the  stamina  and  speed  of  ""'5'  """V  ™  '*"'>'  "'=''«  "^^  "?  ""^"t 
'  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  '  ■  occurrmgin  a  distant  scene,  the  principal 
incidents  of  which  are  as  well  known  to 
them  as  to  the  spectators  present. 
orhorsTs"andTheTrfriendt'berwVre''aeh  ,  In  other  classes  of  society  the  facilities 
other  on  the  success  of  their  own  animals,  ^°^  H^"l",g  ''"«■ '°  ^P.'"=  °'  ""^  "^^"^  °^ 
meeting,  chiefly  it  not  only,  at  weight  for  1''*=  legislature  also  increased.  An  act, 
age.  fhe  outside  public  look  compara-  passeJin  t883.»  was  aimed  at  the  preven- 
tively little  interest  in  any  but  a  few  of  the  ".""  °\  "^"'"S.  not  perhaps  between  indi- 
great  races  of  the  year,  and  the  profes-  ""i"^'*  M/^r  «,  but  between  all  comers 
sional  betting  man  was  far  from  being  a  S°?,?''\°'  "'"""ed  ""^ber  of  partners 
universal  institution  holding  the  hat  against  all  the  resl-t     It 

All  this  is   changed.     Handicaps  have  had  some  eSect  in  driving  abroad  or  into 

come   into   vogue.      Short-distance  races  private  the  "list-men  "who  advertised  the 

are    popular.      Small    meetings    abound,  ^dfis  and  touted  for  custom.     But  the 

And  there  is  scarcely  a  day  Tn  the  year  "''«  "*  '*«"''^*'  ^'^  °"  "^'^1  defeated. 

■  Sm  Sir  A.   Cockbarn'.  (pccch.      Hioutd,  «:. 
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and  where  profits  are  great  mea  are  con- 
tent to  run  some  risk.  We  have  reason 
to  know  that,  in  many  parts  of  London 
and  other  populous  towns,  some  such 
system  as  the  following  is  largely  preva- 
lent. A  man  goes  to  a  Known  shop,  say  a 
tobacconist's  or  a  cofiEee-tavern,  and  hands 
in  a  sum  of  money  wrapped  up  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  on  which  is  the  name  of  a  race 
and  the  name  of  the  horse  he  wishes  to 
back  to  win  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  lays 
down  the  price  of  the  screw  of  tobacco 
or  cup  of  cofiEee  he  assumes  to  wish  to 
purchase.  The  money  is  taken  by  the 
proprietor,  who  hands  over  what  stakes 
are  won  after  the  conclusion  of  the  race. 
If  it  is  asked  how  a  system  can  succeed 
which  is  dependent  on  no  contract,  the 
answer  is,  that  the  taker  of  the  money  has 
far  too  great  an  interest  in  the  plan  to 
attempt  default.  Strictly  honest  payment 
of  losses  is  a  good  advertisement,  and  is 
the  surest  possible  road  to  large  profits. 
The  chances  in  favor  of  the  layer  are  so 
great  that  he  can  afiford,  not  onlv  prompt 
discharge  of  admitted  liabilities,  out  many 
concessions  in  regard  to  transactions  in 
dispute.  And  thus  the  gudgeons  swim 
in,  the  ringmen  grow  in  wealth. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  bookmen,  *'  book- 
ies" or  **  pencillers,"  as  they  are  called, 
whose  business  it  is  to  lay  the  odds,  adopt 
another  plan.  They  establish  their  prin- 
cipal domicile  at  some  near  Continental 
town,  such  as  Boulogne,  whence  they  send 
invitations  to  all  whom  they  are  likely  to 
catch.  They  pay  their  losses  punctually 
and  even  liberally,  for  the  reason  we  have 
described  above,  and  they  rely  on  the 
comfortable  assurance,  that  the  post  will, 
in  consequence  of  direct  and  indirect  ad- 
vertisements, bring  them  in  an  amount  of 
orders,  coins,  and  cheques,  amply  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  them  a  wide  margin  of 
profit.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a 
recent  publication  of  one  of  this  frater- 
nity, which  for  boldness  of  advertisement 
it  would  be  hard  to  parallel :  — 

Very  Important. 
Caution  to  our  Clients  and  the  Public  generally. 

We  learn,  with  great  regret,  that  some 
unscrupulous  persons  have  been  sending  cir- 
culars uut,  broadcast,  from  London  and  else- 
where, purporting  to  be  published  in  a  philan- 
thropic spirit,  but  in  reality  making  base 
insinuations  as  to  the  stability  and  integrity  of 
old-established  firms  in  Boulogne. 

Although,  owing  to  the  unassailable  reputa- 
tion we  have  gained  for  straightforward  deal- 
ing and  business  promptitude ^  these  cowardly 
attacks  and  calumnies  cannot  do  us  any  harm 
in  the  eyes  of  our  clients,  they  may  deceive 
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credulous  persons.  We,  therefore,  feel  it  oar 
duty  to  point  out  that,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  adventurers  spring  up,  like  mnsli- 
rooms,  and  lay  traps  for  tne  unwary,  until 
their  nefarious  practices  are  found  out,  when 
they  immediately  change  their  name  amd  ad- 
dress, and  appear  in  a  new  guise  in  some  ether 
quarter. 

To  protect  ourselves  ^  therefore ,  toe  beg  to  assure 
our  clients^  and  others,  that  at  no  time  in  our 
career  ^eight-and-thirty  years  oox  our  hmsimess 
on  a  sounder  basis  ;  asut further^  that,  while  the 
large  capital  at  our  command  g^ives  every  security 
to  those  who  entrust  us  with  their  commissions, 
our  extensive  ramifications  and  close  comsuction 
with  the  London  markets  enables  us  togmaratUee 
the  best  and  fairest  rate  of  odds  obtainahle. 

Owing  to  the  admirable  Postal  and  Tdt- 
graphic  arrangements  existing  between  En- 
gland and  France,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on 
our  business  with  every  possible  facility  and 
speed. 

Others,  more  hardy,  defy  the  law  and 
remain  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Every 
now  and  then  they  issue  notices,  that 
**  Mr.  A.  B.  begs  to  inform  his  clients  and 

the  public  that  his  offices  are  at ^.*'  Or 

**  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  reliable  information  of 
a  practical  turfite  of  twenty  years*  stand- 
ing, should  communicate  without  delay 
for  terms  to  -^— ."  Others  simply  pub- 
lish their  names  and  addresses  as  ^turf 
agents  '*  or  "  turf  accountants.**  But  the 
meaning  in  every  case  is  well  knofrn; 
they  readily  accept  every  offer  of  a  bet, 
provided  of  course  that  they  are  the 
judges  of  its  terms,  and  happy  are  they  if 
their  first  transactions  with  a  new  client 
necessitate  a  payment  by  themselves.  In 
such  a  case  they  may  trust  their  client  to 
proclaim  his  astuteness  and  their  honesty. 
They  promptly  pay  their  losses,  with  the 
certain  knowledge,  that  more  and  more 
gudgeons  will  be  attracted  to  so  excellent 
a  swim.  They  have  numberless  allies,  of 
some  of  whom  the  influence  is  direct,  of 
some  indirect.  Among  the  first  are  the 
**  touters  *'  and  "  tipsters,"  who  drive  a 
thriving  trade  by  simply  giving  advice, 
for  which  they  charge  nothing  if  unsuc- 
cessful. By  themselves  and  their  dupes 
every  success  of  these  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed, every  failure  carefully  hushed 
up  or  explained  away.  There  are  not 
wanting  men  of  good  education  and  ample 
means,  who  carefully  collate  the  advice  of 
such  prophets  and  act  on  it.  There  are 
many  more  who  pin  their  faith  on  one 
guide,  and  follow  him  as  slavishly  as  a 
heathen  follows  his  fetish,  and  so  treat 
him  when  their  reverence  is  stimulated  by 
triumph,  or  when  it  is  utterly  destroyed  by 
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repeated  defeat.  Of  the  latter  are  the 
publicans,  who  encourage  turf  talk;  the 
news<agents,  who  circulate  turf  gossip ; 
and  the  loafers,  who  themselves,  maybe, 
beyond  the  pale,  flatter  and  fawn  on  all 
who  still  occupy  a  position  within  it.  Be* 
tween  the  two  is  the  **  turf  commissioner," 
who  does  not  bet  himself,  but  makes  it 
his  business  to  collect  information.  He  it 
is  who  with  many  a  nod,  and  wink,  and 
whisper,  tells  of  a  **  good  thing  "  not  known 
to  the  outside  world.  He  can  "  get  on  his 
friends'  money  at  a  remunerative  price." 
If  it  is  intrusted  to  him,  he  either,  if  tol- 
erably honest,  pockets  a  hieh  commission 
on  the  transaction,  or  if  the  horse  loses 
keeps  the  stake,  and  if  it  wins,  blandly  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  "he  could  not  get 
it  on." 

We  have  no  need  to  appeal  to  statis- 
tics to  show  how  prevalent  is  the  system 
of  betting,  how  large  a  hold  it  has  upon 
all  classes  of  society.  It  is  impossible,  in 
London  or  the  chief  provincial  towns,  to 
go  to  a  bookstall  without  seeing  a  large 
array  of  sporting  newspapers,  whose  rai* 
son  d^itre  is  the  diffusion  of  more  or  less 
true  intelligence,  and  less  or  more  false 
gossip  on  turf  matters.  No  one  can  take 
a  journey  by  a  morning  train  into  London 
or  an  evening  train  out  of  it,  by  whatever 
class  he  travels,  without  meeting  some 
fellow-traveller  reading  the  sporting  intel- 
ligence of  a  newspaper.  AH  through  the 
principal  streets  of  London  there  run  boys 
who  in  the  forenoon  endeavor  to  thrust 
upon  the  passer-by  what  they  call  turf  tele- 
grams, and  in  the  afternoon  deafen  his 
cars  by  shouts  of  "winner,"  "winner." 
The  supply  presumes  the  demand.  Un- 
less these  urchins  had  a  sale  for  their 
wares,  they  would  discontinue  the  trade. 
Even  the  highest-class  newspapers  pub- 
lish turf  intelligence,  and  all  but  the  very 
highest  give  a  daily  quotation  of  the  odds. 
Over  and  above  newspapers  pure  and  sim- 
ple, there  is  a  large  circulation  of  publi- 
cations containing  turf  stories  and  turf 
anecdotes.  Few  of  the  anecdotes  are  dis- 
tinguished for  morality,  and  most  of  the 
stories  are  of  swindles  defeated,  or  of  the 
cutting  of  one  diamond  by  another.  Clev- 
erness rather  than  honesty  is  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  such  literature,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  terribly  wide. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
Again  horse-racing  in  itself  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  If  the  best  horses  in  the  realm 
could  be  brought  to  compete  against  each 
other  for  the  credit  of  victory,  for  such 
prizes  as  those  which  satisfled  Corinthian 
competitors,  or  even  for  a  reward  of  mod- 
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erate  intrinsic  value,  there  could  be  little 
to  complain  of,  either  in  the  competition 
or  its  results.  But  the  development  of  the 
breed  of  horses,  and  wholesome  emula- 
tion among  owners  and  breeders,  are  at 
present  very  far  removed  indeed  from  be- 
in^  the  chief  or  even  prominent  among  the 
objects  for  which  horse-racing  is  encour- 
aged. The  state  of  things  hinted  at  by 
the  committee  of  the  Lords  in  1844  is,  we 
say  advisedly,  upon  us.  The  benefits,  such 
as  they  are,  of  horse-racing,  can  only  now 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  "excessive 
gambling  and  the  vice  and  misery  which 
it  entails."  That  vice  and  that  misery  are 
eating  into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  They 
are  sapping,  surely  and  not  slowly,  the 
honest  instincts  which,  maintained 
through  many  generations  and  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  made  our  commerce  the 
most  successful  in  the  world.  Not  only  is 
racing,  as  at  present  pursued,  the  direct 
cause  of  ruin  to  many  a  home  and  the  de- 
struction to  manv  a  career,  but  \l  tends  to 
foster  habits  and  methods  absolutely  an- 
tagonistic to  national  progress.  Unless 
horse-racing  can  be  severed  from  betting, 
and  betting  sternly  checked,  the  value  of 
horse- racing  as  a  pastime  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  present  tendency  of  the  legis- 
lature is  to  exercise  a  large  interference 
with  the  power  of  individuals  to  injure 
themselves.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
subject  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Parliament  than  the  evil  to  which  we  have 
called  attention.  We  fully  recognize  the 
difficulties.  We  fully  admit,  not  only  the 
intricacy  of  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the 
strong  probability  that  any  but  the  most 
carefully  framed  scheme  may  defeat  its 
own  object.  We  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
mense opposition  which  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  would  provoke  from  the  enor- 
mous army  of  voters  and  non-voters  in- 
terested in  the  present  system,  and  the 
very  lukewarm  support  to  be  expected 
from  its  votaries.  But  the  scandal  is 
growing  greater  year  by  year,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  some  courage  and 
determination  in  a  matter  so  widely  affect- 
ing the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

Towards  such  a  result,  as  we  have  said 
before,  a  wholesome  public  opinion  can 
contribute  greatly.  The  influence  of  the 
Church,  if  properly  exercised,  may  do 
much;  and  such  addresses  as  those  de- 
livered at  the  Church  Congress,  by  the 
Dean  of  Rochester  and  the  speakers  who 
followed  him,  must  have  weighty  efiEect. 
But  lay  opinion  will  do  more.  And  the 
Churchmen  who  spoke  at  Manchester 
wisely  admitted  the   importance  of  this 
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factor.  They  themselves  may  dwell  od 
the  sinfulness  of  gambling  and  betting. 
It  devolves  upon  others  to  dwell  on  their 
folly.  We  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
limits  of  our  space.  We  propose  to  de- 
vote the  little  that  remains  to  an  attempt 
to  formulate  a  few  of  the  considerations 
which,  if  urged  with  a  force  greater  than 
any  we  can  claim,  might  possibly  have 
some  influence  on  all  who,  tempted  by  the 
attractions  of  the  card-room  or  the  turf, 
are  not  wholly  dominated  by  their  sway. 

We  may  start  with  the  proposition,  that 
the  principal  object  of  any  one  who  gam- 
bles or  bets  is  to  win.     The  argument 
that  men  usually  and  as  a  rule  gamble  for 
amusement,  will  not  hold  water.    Occa- 
sionally men  do  play  with  much  interest 
for  stakes  which  are  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment to  them.    A  notable  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  Forster,* 
who  was  devoted  to  whist,  but  was  in  no 
sense  a  gambler.    And  in  every  genera- 
tion ther&  have  been  a  limited  number  of 
men,  fond  of  card-play  and  betting,  to 
whom  a  long  run  of  loss  would  entail  no 
inconvenience.    But  these  are  the  excep* 
tions.    An  enormous  percentage  of  those 
who  play  cards  or  bet,  do  so  to  make 
money,  and  cannot  afiEord  to  lose.    Now, 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask  a  young  man  to 
calculate  before  he  takes  his  nrst  step, 
what  his  chances  are  at  either.     If  he 
plays  cards,  he  must  do  so  with  men  who 
understand   the   game  he  selects  better 
than  he  does.     It  is  conceivable  that  he 
may  have  as  great  a  genius  for  cards  as 
Mr.  Paul  Morphy  had  for  chess,  in  which 
case  he  may  hold  his  own  from  the  com- 
mencement   But  unless  this  is  so  —  and 
how  often  is  it  so  ? —  the  beginner  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage.    Among  the  men  he 
plays  with,  even  supposing  all  the  play 
to  be  fair,  —  a    large    concession  —  will 
be  mapy  who  understand  all  the  points 
of  the  game,  all  Xht  finesse  of  which  it 
is  capable.    Long  experience  and  great 
labor  will  alone  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
the  same  excellence.    During  the  time 
necessary  he  must  be  a  loser.    The  ad- 
vantage will  be  ever  against  him,  and,  if 
the  luck  is  equal,  there  will  be  a  steady 
drain  upon  his  resources.     But  what  if 
the  luck  is  not  equal,  but  in  his  favor  —  a 
state  of  things  every  beginner  hopes  to 
realize  ?    In  such  a  case,  improbable  as  it 
is,  he  will  be  encouraged  to  treat  his  win- 
nings as  income,  and  to  adopt  a  system 
of  expenditure  which  continued  success 


*  See  Wemyss  Reid*8  Life  of  Forster,  vol.  ii.,  chap, 
xif  P-  474. 


alone  can  justify.  When  men  win,  they 
spend  their  money  because  it  is  in  tbeir 
pocket;  when  thev  lose,  they  equally 
spend  it,  because  a  little  more  or  less  does 
not  matter.  When  the  luck  turns — as 
no  one  who  plays*  is,  or  can  possibly  be, 
always  successful  —  the  mode  of  life  will 
not  be  changed,  and  other  resources, 
whatever  they  are,  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  not  only  losses  but  expendi- 
ture which  they  would  not,  even  if  there 
were  no  losses,  support.  No  one  can  per- 
sistently win  at  cards,  except  those  who 
apply  their  whole  ener^es  and  intellect 
to  card-play  and  make  it  a  profession,  or 
those  who,  like  keepers  of  public  tables, 
have  a  steady  advantage  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  same.  Such  men  as  Deadly 
Smooth  in  Lord  Lytton*s  famous  comedy 
may,  and  in  real  life  many  of  them  do, 
make  a  steady  income  from  play.  But 
even  these  are  losers,  because  their  talents 
and  perseverance,  if  devoted  to  any  other 
pursuit,  would  produce  a  larger  return. 
The  ordinary  player  must  at  some  time 
find  the  pull  as^ainst  him,  and  will  prob- 
ably always  find  it  so.  The  young  man, 
whatever  his  status  in  life  is  and  whatever 
his  abilities,  must  buy  his  experience. 
He  is  very  likely  to  have  to  pay  for  it 
more  than  he  can  a£Eord  ;  and,  if  he  gets 
it,  he  can  only  use  it  by  a  sacrifice  of  a 
vast  amount  of  application  and  energy 
taken  from  other  channels.  Unless  he 
draws  largely  upon  his  powers,  mental, 
physical,  and  financial,  he  cannot  be  in  a 
position  to  win.  The  alternatives  which 
lie  before  him  are  continued  and  incessant 
loss,  or  the  adoption  of  the  profession  of 
a  gambler,  in  which  for  all  other  purposes 
he  will  be 

Lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  fame, 

turning  nieht  into  day,  with  no  enjoyments 
and  no  relaxation,  sacrificed  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  worse  harlot  than  Vivien, 
and  barely  able  to  hear  the  echo  of  the 
world, "  Oh  fool." 

If  he  bets,  the  chances  are  even  greater 
against  the  beginner.  The  odds  actually 
laid  by  book-makers  are  demonstrably 
less  than  the  mathematical  odds.  It  is 
their  business  to  obtain,  and  they  do  ob- 
tain, a  large  amount  of  accurate  informa- 
tion which  enables  them  to  lay  certain 
bets  with  safety.  Even  if  every  horse  in 
every  race  were  to  do  its  best  to  win,  if 
there  were  no  jockeys  interested  in  losing, 
no  owners  looking  forward  to  future  handi- 
caps, no  trainers  starting  horses  abso- 
lutely unbacked,  the  advantage  would  be 
with  the  layers,  and  not  with  the  takers  of 
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odds.  Putting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
all  knavery  on  one  side,  and  we  fear  this 
is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  put 
it  on  one  side,  the  ordinary  backer  would 
be  unable  to  get  prices  which  would,  in 
the  long  run,  bring  him  out  a  winner.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  take  for  a 
year  the  mounts  of  a  winning  jockey,  the 
most  winning  jockey.  Let  him  presume 
that  he  has  had  a  bet  on  every  race  in 
which  that  jockey  has  ridden.  And  we 
confidently  assert  that,  in  no  year,  and 
with  no  jockey,  will  he  find  that  he  would 
be  a  winner.  Every  young  man  who  bets 
thinks  that  he  has  '* information"  which 
will  lead  to  his  success.  Whence  does 
such  information  come?  For  some  one 
interested  in  deceit  ?  from  some  one  whose 
profession  it  is  to  give  information  in  the 
assurance  that,  if  he  varies  it  enough, 
some  of  it  will  be  right  ?  From  some  one 
—  this  is  perhaps  the  most  favorable  sup- 
position —  who  has  a  bond  fide  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  the  stable?  In  the  first 
cases  it  is  absolutely  valueless,  in  the  last 
it  must,  ex  hypothesis  be  of  less  use  to 
him  than  it  is  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  horse.  In  no  one  case  can  he  take 
benefit  by  it.  Owners  of  horses,  never 
making  a  bet  except  on  a  horse  meant  to 
win,  and  with  a  good  chance  of  winning, 
have  found  betting  unprofitable.  Clever 
men  devoting  themselves  to  a  painstaking 
studv  of  the  performances  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal horses,  understanding  the  conditions 
of  each  race,  and  carefully  collecting  and 
weighing  every  fact  that  the  public  can 
know  about  the  state  of  health  and  powers 
of  the  horses  competing,  have  found  bet- 
ting unprofitable.  What  possible  chance 
can  the  outsider  have,  who  acts  on  what 
he  is  told  by  a  paragraph  written  in  a 
newspaper,  or  by  a  horsey  gentleman  with 
a  bird\s-eye  scarf  in  a  club  or  a  public- 
house  ? 

But  more  is  lost  than. money.  And 
George  Selwyn  left  out  one  thing,  when  he 
said  that  gambling  consumed  time,  health, 
money,  and  thinking.  Gambling,  as 
Charles  Kingsley  says,*  is  almost  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  in  which  the  honorable 
man  is  no  match  for  the  dishonorable  man. 
The  scrupulous  man  is  weaker,  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  scruples,  than  he  who  has 
none.  When  a  man  begins  to  bet  or  play, 
he  will  probably  have  a  high  feeling  of 


*  Letter  to  Young  Men  on  Betting  and  Gambling, 
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honor,  a  strong  moral  sense,  and  only  his 
surplus  time  will  be  devoted  to  his  new 
pursuit.  When  he  wins,  he  will  consider 
it  folly  not  to  make  the  most  of  his  luck. 
More  and  more  of  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  week  will  be  spent  in  the  profitable 
occupation.  He  will  be  lavish  and  gener- 
ous with  his  winnings,  but  his  keenness  in 
making  them  will  grow.  When  he  loses, 
he  willbear  the  change  with  equanimity  at 
first.  The  tide  has  ebbed,  but  will  flow 
again  soon.  But  if  his  luck  is  equal,  and 
his  skill  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  his  losses  will  balance  his  gains,  and 
the  expenditure  his  winning  has  tempted 
him  to  incur  must  be  made  good  from 
some  other  source.  This  can  only  be 
done  with  difficulty ;  and,  as  the  difficulty 
grows,  stronger  and  stronger  efiEort  must 
be  made  to  meet  it.  Other  interests  in 
the  man  of  leisure,  other  occupations  in 
the  man  of  business,  will  be  more  and 
more  neglected.  Domestic  ties  will  lose 
their  hold,  the  spur  of  laudable  ambition 
be  blunted.  Big  will  loom  before  his  eyes 
the  need  of  recovering  his  losses.  Other 
aims  will  lose  in  comparison.  Even  with 
the  skilled  player,  who  has  fair  chances,  a 
run  of  bad  Iuck  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  And  as  both  skill  and  chances  are 
against  the  man  who  bets,  the  evil  time, 
with  him  at  least,  cannot  be  long  put  off. 
He  will  grow  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  task  of  regaining  his  lost  ground. 
And,  sad  to  say,  he  will  grow  less  and  less 
scrupulous  about  the  method  of  doing  it. 
This  sacrifice  and  that  will  be  made. 
Little  by  little,  he  will  recede  from  the 
standard  of  behavior  to  which  he  once 
clung.  Gradually  will  he  whittle  away  the 
high  moral  sense  which  once  controlled  his 
actions.  Slowly  his  character  is  under- 
mined, and  happy  is  he  if  the  whole  struc- 
ture does  not  fall  with  a  crash  which 
whelms  him  in  its  ruin. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  The 
records  of  the  courts  ot  law  abound  with 
cases  in  point.  In  some  of  them  bank- 
ruptcy alone  has  followed  failure.  In 
many  more  a  heavier  penalty  is  incurred. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  a  scandal 
to  our  cities,  a  grave  daneer  to  our  posi- 
tion as  a  nation.  It  loudly  calls  for  the 
anxious  thought  of  all  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  And  well  would  it 
be  if  some  of  the  energy  devoted  to  more 
questionable  reforms  were  employed  in 
an  attempt  to  remedy  a  mischief  which, 
serious  as  it  is,  is  not  beyond  cure. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
"A  CHRONICLE  OF  TWO  MONTHS." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Mr.  Hazlit,  to  his  sons*  surprise,  took 
the  doctor^s  arrival  quite  peaceably  ;  he 
even  conformed  to  his  directions,  and 
never  attempted  to  quit  his  room.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  at  last  awake  to  the  knowledge 
how  frail  his  f^rasp  on  life  grows,  and  is 
anxious  that  his  hold  of  it  mav  be  strength- 
ened, even  by  remedies  which  he  formerly 
repudiated.  Mentally,  he  often  wanders. 
Septimus's  wife  is  in  the  house  now,  ex- 
cept at  night,  constantly.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  the  espionage  she  maintains, 
under  direction,  of  course,  over  Lizzie. 
She  knows  every  time  she  goes  in  or 
comes  out  of  Mr.  Hazlit*s  room,  where 
Isabella  herself,  save  when  he  is  asleep, 
is  not  permitted  to  set  foot.  Maisie,  how- 
ever, is  always  being  asked  for  by  her 
grandfather,  and  he  seems  more  tranquil 
when  she  is  with  him,  and  listens  to  her 
chatter,  and  lavishes  endearments  on  her 
for  hours  at  a  time. 

Her  mother  appears  to  owe  me  a  grudge 
for  having  been  the  reluctant  hearer  of 
her  ramblings  the  other  day.  She  glowers 
sullenly  at  me,  and  avoids  me;  but  she 
has  had  no  relapse ;  her  husband's  need 
of  her  services  has  sobered  her.  I'm 
sorry  for  her,  she  is  an  unattractive  per- 
son, not  desirable  for  a  wife.  Still  she  is 
most  unfairly  dealt  with ;  and  the  more  I 
see  of  her,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
Septimus  deliberately  married  her  for 
money. 

Keezie  is  fully  advised  of  the  watch 
this  woman  maintains  over  Lizzie,  and  of 
Lizzie's  discomfort  under  it,  and  regards 
the  situation  with  grim  humor.  She  de- 
lights in  rousing  Isabella's  suspicions 
with  conjectures  "  why  Miss  Waylen  did 
so  and  so,"  or  "went  to  such  a  place," 
causing  that  lady  many  fruitless  errands 
to  remote  parts  of  the  house.  Lizzie  has 
not  been  beyond  the  garden  since  Mr. 
Hazlit  was  laid  up,  or  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  followed ;  and  I  know  that  innocent 
little  Maisie  is  made  an  unconscious  de- 
tective of  what  passes  in  the  sick-room 
when  she  is  there. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  Keezie  does 
not  ingratiate  herself  more  with  Isabella, 
who  must  eventually  become  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  try  to  soften  the  dislike 
which  that  young  woman  bears  her. 
Probably,  however,  she  knows  that  she  is 
certain  to  retain  her  post  until  the  power 
of  fulfilling  its  duties  fails  her,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  that  yet.  Septimus  will 
never  dismiss  her ;  he  thoroughly  recog- 


nizes her  peculiar  value,  so  Isabella  will 
be  compelled  to  tolerate  her  presence, 
and  suffer  her  veiled  gibes.  As  for  Liz* 
zie,  when  the  old  man  is  dead,  I  do  not 
imagine  another  sun  will  dawn  upon  her 
residence  here  —  and  a  very  good  thing, 
tool 

I  infer  that  what  the  doctor  g^ve  as  bis 
opinion  after  his  first  visit  may  have  de- 
termined Septimus  to  take  his  brother's 
counsel,  and  wait;  for  no  locksmith  has 
yet  made  his  appearance.  In  a  welcome 
interval  of  fine  weather  two  or  three  days 
since,  I  went  out,  and  bent  my  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  field  where  I  formerly 
encountered  Mr.  Hazlit  and  Lizzie.  1 
don't  think  I  had  a  distinct  intention  of 
wetting  my  feet  in  damp  grass,  but,  if  so, 
it  would  have  been  balked.  The  high 
wooden  ^te  was  padlocked,  and  further 
secured  by  strong  stakes.  I  could  see 
that  the  grass  had  been  cut,  and  also 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  little  thicket 
Some  one  had  also  been  set  to  repair  the 
breach  through  which  I  had  made  nefa- 
rious entrance;  it  is  now  so  well  filled 
up  that  a  mouse  could  scarcely  squeeze 
through. 

I  discovered  by  chance  the  other  day,  in 
talking  to  George  Hazlit,  that  I  have  to 
thank  him  for  tne  mirror  by  whose  aid  I 
dress  so  conveniently.  It  slipped  out 
casually,  and  I  thanked  him.  He  most 
have  been  aware  of  the  few  poor  inches 
of  reflection  which  were  all  the  room  orig- 
inally boasted;  and  I  equally  appreciate 
the  fine  common  sense  which  told  him 
that  it  was  inadequate  for  a  woman,  and 
the  kindness  which  made  him  improve 
upon  it. 

As  a  proof  of  the  change  that  begins  to 
come  over  me,  after  the  passing  of  the 
light,  as  I  sit  now  in  a  darkening  room,  — 
not  the  parlor,  but  the  room  graced  by 
the  limp,  white  woman  who  is  still  faintly 
distinguishable  —  I  require  quiet  to  reply 
to  several  letters  whose  unanswered  con- 
dition weighs  on  my  conscience ;  and  Mrs. 
Hazlit  is  scolding  Maisie  loudly  in  the 
parlor,  —  looking  meditatively  out,  and  de- 
bating calling  for  candles,  I  feel  a  quick 
thrill  at  sight  of  a  spot  of  red  glow  moving 
behind  the  trees  which  mark  one  side  m 
the  garden  boundary.  Keezie  has  regaled 
me  lately  with  fantastic  yams  of  ehostly 
lights,  will-o'-the-wisps,  and  still  more 
alarming  phenomena.  These  recur  to  me 
as  I  perceive  the  fiery  point  approaching; 
not  steadily,  for  sometimes  it  is  stationary 
for  a  moment,  then  passes  swiftly  in  the 
rear  of  a  tree,  and  remains  awhile  invis- 
ible. .  .  . 
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I  broke  o£E  my  diary  so  suddenly  in 
some  trepidation,  because  the  red  light 
which  I  was  describing  began  to  approach 
the  house.  My  fear,  however,  was  ren- 
dered ridiculous  when  I  discovered  that 
it  was  merel3r  George  Hazlit  strolling 
alone,  with  a  cigar  ki  his  mouth,  eving  the 
windows  interrogatively  as  he  walked. 

He  did  not  see  me  until  he  was  close 
outside,  for  it  was  the  parlor  window  that 
monopolized  his  chief  attention -~  then  he 
called,  **  Will  you  come  for  a  turn,  Mrs. 
Markenfield  ?  The  paths  are  dry  enough 
if  you  put  thick  boots  on,  and  it  is  stuffy 
inaoors.*' 

Wonderful  how  a  man's  advent  chases 
hobgoblins!  I  answered  with  alacrity, 
"The  boots  are  on.  I  haven't  changed 
them  since  my  walk  this  morning.  I  will 
come  directly." 

An  instant  to  close  my  writing-case,  a 
pause  in  the  dark  hall  to  find  my  cloak, 
and  I  am  breathing  the  freshness  of  the 
air  with  satisfaction,  as  we  turn  towards 
the  terrace. 

It  is  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  lies 
lower.  Here  and  there,  bv  twos  and 
threes,  are  little  steps  in  tne  paths  we 
take,  until  we  reach  the  avenue  of  fine  old 
limes,  planted  much  closer  on  the  side 
next  the  building,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
beacon-like  cigar,  screening  us  from  ob- 
servation from  that  quarter.  On  the  other 
side  the  terrace  is  raised  bv  a  steep  bank 
above  some  long  fields  belonging  to  the 
Owlery,  and  there  the  trees  are  much 
thinner,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
view,  which  by  a  full  light  is  very  lovely. 

A  mist  hangs  over  the  fields,  lurking 
thickest  by  the  hedges.  The  sky  is  clear, 
but  moonless,  and  the  stars  dot  it  thinly ; 
but  I  have  fair  hopes  of  to-morrow,  for  the 
air  has  lost  its  oppressiveness,  and  feels 
dry  and  cool.  Something  sends  a  waft  of 
delicious  odor  to  ray  nose  —  not  the  limes, 
it  is,  of  course,  past  their  season,  and 
there  is  a  gentle  rustling  among  shifting 
branches,  for  which  George,  noticing  it, 
gives  the  German  word  —  a  most  expres- 
sive one  —  that  my  ignorance  does  not 
retain.  "This  is  a  favorite  lounge  of 
mine  in  the  evening ;  "  he  remarks,  "  per- 
haps all  the  more  that  I  have  it  to  myself. 
It's  not  popular." 

"  I  question  whether,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
be  with  me.  I  should  have  to  be  in  a 
healthy-minded  state,  that  my  surround- 
ings could  not  a£Eect,  to  enjoy  coming  here 
at  dusk." 

"Aren't  you  always  healthy-minded ?  " 

"  I  don't  Know  —  define  healthy-minded 
ness,  and  I'll  tell  you." 


"  If  you're  never  miserable,  dull,  or  out 
of  sorts  without  a  clear  reason.  If,  fail- 
ing any  other  reason,  you  promptly  score 
the  state  of  your  feelings  down  to  health, 
and  pooh-pooh  them.  If  you're  happy, 
unscientifically  —  without  a  *  Why,  why  f  * 
*  Pick  this  to  pieces,  what  is  it  worth  ? ' 
If  you  never  distort  your  own  or  your 
friends'  trumpery  shortcomings  into  hei- 
nous sins,  and  don't  yearn  to  become  aris- 
tocratic in  your  virtues,  feeling  that  most 
of  the  world  are  going  democratically 
downhill  —  well,  then  I  should  say  you're 
sound." 

I  reflected.  My  sensations  lately  had 
certainly  renderea  me  liable  to  a  charge  of 
morbidity,  although  I  think  in  the  main  I 
am  free  from  that  affliction.  Instead  of 
pleading  one  way  or  the  other,  I  said,  — 

"  I  should  fancy  from  your  tone,  Mr. 
Hazlit,  the  healthy-minded  are  the  class  of 
the  community  which  you  prefer." 

He  gave  a  mischievous  laugh.  "  There 
you  nearly  admit  you  don't  belong  to 
them.  If  I  like  people,  or  a  person,  I 
don't  stop  to  enquire  if  their  hidden 
springs  are  all  such  as  I  should  kindly  ap- 
prove of.  Perhaps,"  he  concluded,  with  a 
sly  side-glance,  "  if  they  were  shown  by 
the  outward  sign  of  an  aversion  to  the 
smell  of  tobacco  —  even  in  the  open  air  — 
it  might  induce  me  to  do  so." 

"  Now  I  shall  retort.  You  like  to  come 
here  alone,  in  the  evening,  to  smoke. 
There  must  be  sentiment  somewhere  in 
the  background.  Sentimentality  is  vio- 
lendy  opposed  to  healthy-mi ndedness." 

"Oh  —  pardon!  Notning  of  the  sort. 
How  can  it  be?  Ask  yourself — isn't  it 
one  of  the  passive  joys  of  life  ?  Nothing 
ruffling  about  it.  Soraetiraes  you  unearth 
it  —  I  don't,  but  you  may  —  in  the  form  of 
shabby  old  letters  that  soothe  and  gratify 
you  with  the  remembrance  of  the  pretty 
things  you  have  written,  or  had  written  to 
you,  in  your  day.  Or  it  comes  soothingly 
upon  you  unawares,  led  up  to  by  some 
subtle  concatenation  of  ideas.  I  should 
never  call  anything  so  harmlessly  agree- 
able *  unhealthy  ; '  over  a  pipe  by  the  aid  of 
sentiment  v:^  faire  dodo  of  our  past;  put 
the  teasing  part  to  sleep,  and  enjoy  croon- 
ing a  lullaby  over  its  cradle." 

"  I  agree  with  what  you  say ;  and  I  can 
fancy  recollection  painting  things  so  pleas- 
antly that  it  would  be  likely  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  revival.  If  you  stir  up  even 
very  dead-looking  coals  sometimes,  you 
know,  they  flame  up  again." 

But  my  companion  did  not  take  my 
pretty  suggestion  in  good  part.  He  vigor- 
ously dashed  away  the  remnant  of  his 
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ci^ar,  and  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
"If  that  was  to  be  my  case,  I'd  forswear 
them  forever.  Fancy  two  distinct  parts  of 
your  life  insisting  on  uniting  themselves 
simultaneously  in  your  unfortunate  per- 
son !  It  seems  to  me  I  would  as  soon 
go  for  a  walking  tour  in  my  baby's  socks, 
or  play  cricket  m  my  first  flannels." 

"  On,  your  old-clothes  simile  won't  do 
all  rouncl.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
seen  certain  episodes  most  satisfactorily 
resumed.  For  instance,  I  have  witnessed 
it  in  the  matter  of  — 

"  The  matter  of  ?  " 

••The  matter  of  — 

"The  matter  of  love.  Why  does  the 
lady  shirk  the  good  old  word?  It  is  in  a 
little  discredit  in  these  times ;  we  make 
Mike  '  do  a  good  share  of  its  duty ;  but  it 
is  time-honored,  and,  with  the  thing  it 
stands  for,  very  stale,  yet  ever  new." 

"  Reply,  if  you  please  ! " 

"  Well  —  let  n.e  see.  The  personal  test 
is  the  strongest.  Putting  the  poker  in 
my  one  cinder-heap  ought  to  impel  me  to 
go  forthwith  to  Heidelberg,  and  marry  my 
cousin?" 

I  gave  an  interrogative  nod  of  my  head. 

"No.  I  thought  we  were  very  near  — 
once ;  but  since  I  bade  her  good-bye  as 
R^mak's  affianced  my  ideas  began  to  re- 
move her  further  and  further  away.  I 
mean  in  sympathy,  fancy,  etc. ;  of  course, 
we  were  really  parted  long  before  I  found 
it  out.  It  seems  to  me,  now,  that  she's  an 
entirely  different  person,  which  is  a  very 
bad  sign.  I  have  a  tenderness,  owing  to 
her,  for  my  student  days,  and  for  the 
pretty  little  cousin  she  was  then.  She 
made  a  flowery,  unsordid  part,  in  a  badly 
reared,  kept  down,  loveless  youth.  Frieda 
had  the  whole  of  what  young  men  at  that 
age  generally  divide  pretty  freely,  but  she 
didn't  want  it,  so  she  very  sensibly  pitched 
it  back  to  me." 

"  And  I  believe,  by  your  manner,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  humble  yoMv  pride  to 
offer  it  again?  " 

"Why,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  if  my  —  my 
affections  "  —  bringing  out  the  words  with 
the  demure  half-banter  men  frequently  as- 
sume when  they  deprecate  romantic  ex- 
pressions —  "  were  unchanged,  there 
would  still  be  some  struggle  there.  But 
you  don't  seem  to  like  me?  I  believe 
women  cling  to  that  idea  of  loving  —  only 
to  the  idea,  by  the  bye  —  once  and  for  aye, 
which,  it  is  a  substantial  blessing  to  most 
people,  is  little  more  than  pretty  poetry. 
Surely  I  have  as  good  a  right  not  to  love 
Madame  R^mak  now,  as  Frieda  Wagner 
had  not  to  love  me  *once  upon  a  time.' " 


"  Do  you  think  she  would  have  you,  if 
you  asked  her  ?  " 

"  Um  —  I  think  she  would  —  marry  me. 
Yes,  I  do ;  you  are  laughing  at  my  con- 
ceit ?  But  would  it  be  particularly  flatter- 
ing —  think  it  out  ?  She  has  two  boys  to 
bnng  up,  and  little  to  do  it  on.  She  is 
almost  as  dependent  on  other  people's 
counsel  —  say  my  counsel,  as  a  hop  is  oa 
its  pole.  She  knows  my  means  ;  I  think 
it  would  be  her  distinct  auty  to  accept  me, 
even  with  her  first  husband  unforgotten. 
So  I  shall  never  put  the  temptation  in  her 
way.  I  can  help  her  and  the  lads  withont 
that." 

"  How  good  of  you  !  " 

"  Good  I  My  child  —  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  how  shabbily  her  mother 
was  treated  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  before  you  were  bom.  1 1  doesn't 
lie  at  your  door.  You  are  a  generous  man, 
Mr.  Hazlit." 

"  There's  a  complete  mistake.  Listen, 
while  I  make  confession.  Nature  meant 
me  for  the  greatest  screw  in  the  family. 
The  possession  of  filthy  lucre  charms  me, 
it  slips  reluctantly  from  my  hands." 

"  Yet  you  risked  losing  some  in  offend- 
ing your  father  by  doing  this.  I  don't 
believe  you." 

"Well  —  allow  the  influence  of  a  spirit 
of  determination,  for  I'm  as  obstinate  as 
he  is."  Here  his  face  changed  to  thought- 
fulness,  which  the  quiet  skies  revealed 
indistinctly,  as  he  slightly  raised  his  head. 
"The  poor  old  man  — he  is  hard  by  the 
end  now  —  the  end ;  and  clings  to  life. 
If  it  was  in  my  power  to  prolong  his  days 
for  a  season  I  would  make  some  sacrifice 
to  do  so,  though  I  know  he  would  employ 
the  grant  in  the  old  miserable  style.  But 
yet,"  there  was  an  emotion  in  his  voice  as 
lie  concluded,  which  shook  it,  "  in  all  my 
life,  he  has  felt  no  more  for  me  —  than 
yonder  tree  does.  He  has  been  no  father 
to  one  amongst  us.  I  lose  nothing  in  him, 
and  shall  search  in  vain  for  a  softening 
recollection  to  endue  his  memory  with." 

How  true,  how  sadly  true  his  words 
were  I  knew  from  Keezie ;  also  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  mother's 
death,  of  which  he  did  not  breathe  a  syl- 
lable to  me,  had  cut  to  the  very  core  of 
the  young  man's  nature.    . 

We  kept  silence  for  a  time.  I  was 
looking  with  solemn  thoughts  at  the  soli- 
tary light  shining  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  dark  mass  which  defined  the  Owlery, 
where  one,  whose  last  days  should  have 
been  tended  by  the  solicitude  of  those  be- 
longing to  him,  whose  bedside  might  have 
been  a    rallying-point  for    the   affection 
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there  remains  so  brief  a  span  to  testify, 
was  lying,  keeping  them  at  bay,  forbidden, 
almost,  to  cross  his  doorway,  mistrusting 
and  hating  them  to  the  last. 

We  had  made  two  silent  turns  upon  the 
terrace,  when  I  perceived  some  objects 
defined  against  the  white  mist  that  fringed 
the  hedges  a  little  distance  down  the  field. 
At  the  same  time  my  sharp  ears  caught 
the  faint  sound  of  voices.  My  companion, 
deeply  lost  in  reflections,  did  neither,  and 
1  did  not  attract  his  attention.  I  watched 
the  objects. 

They  did  not  move  at  first ;  then  a  sort 
of  struggle  appeared  to  take  place  be- 
tween them,  but  accompanied  by  no  noise. 
Finally,  one,  swiftly  darting  from  the 
other,  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  ter- 
race, and  with  a  foot  too  light  to  betray 
its  passage  over  the  ground,  scaled  the 
bank,  crossed  our  path  at  its  extremity, 
and  vanished;  but  not  without  striking 
George's  quick  eye. 

"Wasn't  that  some  one  on  the  ter- 
race? Yes;  and  there  is  another  some 
one  in  the  field,  I  see.  Halloa  I  you  vag- 
abond, what  are  you  doing  there  ?  The 
devil !  it's  a  man.  I'll  make  him  give  an 
account  of  why  he  is  trespassing  on  our 
premises." 

He  left  my  side;  vaulted  down  the 
bank,  and  made  for  the  intruder ;  who,  on 
his  part,  quitted  the  shelter  of  the  hedge 
and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Then,  clear  on  the  quiet  night  air,  came 
the  careless  tones  of  Septimus. 

"  No  occasion  for  violence,  old  fellow  ; 
it's  I." 

"  Skulking  about  a  damp  field  —  at  this 
time !  Well,  for  a  man  who  has  the  gout 
by  seasons,  and  enjoys  comfort  when  he 
can  get  it  gratis,  you've  chosen  a  funny 
place.     Wh?it  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"The  same  as  yourself  —  up  on  the 
terrace  there.  Talking  to  a  pretty  wom- 
an." 

The  air  carried  the  words  better  than 
the  speaker  intended,  or  than  either  of  the 
two  imagined. 

"  What  pretty  woman  could  you  find  in 
this  field?" 

The  expression  of  Septimus's  voice 
scarcely  changed  as  he  replied,  — 

*•  That  girl  of  my  father's.  I  saw  her 
as  I  was  coming  home  from  the  office, 
later  than  usual,  climbing  the  gate  at  the 
bottom ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  her  she 
flew  like  a  lunatic.  I  was  rather  curious 
to  know  where  she  had  been  and  I  fol- 
lowed to  enquire,  but  I  got  nothing  but 
gasps  and  —  ahem!  —  lies  for  mv  pains. 
She  was  empty-handed,  however.'*^ 


"Why  the  deuce  can't  you  let  her  alone  ? 
She'll  be  out  of  your  way  before  long; 
and  if  she  gets  a  legacy  —  which  is  doubt- 
ful —  she  has  thoroughly  well  earned  it.** 

"  Ah  !  she's  artful  enough  to  do  the  lot 
of  us  yet.  And  I  was  only  politely  in- 
quisitive." 

They  were  now  sufficiently  close  for 
Septimus  to  raise  his  hat  to  me,  and  say 
with  bland  courtesy,  — 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  remaining  with  you.  My 
hands  are  none  the  better  for  scaling  a 
gate  or  two,  and  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
good  brush." 

The  brothers  parted ;  and  as  George  re- 
joined me,  where  I  leant  against  a  tree, 
he  began  reassuringly,  — 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  been  frightened 
alone  here.  Vou  see  it  was  only  Septimus 
and  Miss  Waylen,  having  some  sort  of 
skirmish  as  to  why  she  was  out  to-night — " 

But  I  stopped  him.  Barely  had  he 
reached  me,  when  I  caught  his  arm  and 
exclaimed,  with  real  apprehension, — 

"  Has  he  gone  after  her  ?  Follow,  fol- 
low them,  please.  Don't  let  him  overtake 
her ! " 

Keeping  my  hands  tight  in  his  own  and 
bending  low,  he  said  in  a  half -remonstrat- 
ing, half-caressing  way,  to  which  his  full, 
masterful  voice  adapted  itself  very  well,  — 

"  You've  had  too  much  of  this  old  ter- 
race, we'll  go  in.  There's  no  reason  to 
alarm  yourself.  Lizzie  is  up-stairs,  safe 
enough  before  now ;  and  he  won't  follow 
her  there.  Perhaps  Isabella  may  have  a 
mauvais  quart  dTheure^  but  that  I  can't 
interfere  with.  My  brother,  like  several 
of  the  vastly  clever  kind,  is  over-suspi- 
cious. Why,  you're  trembling !  Let  me 
pull  that  cloak  closer.  I'm  afraid  you've 
taken  cold." 

I  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  And  then, 
impelled  to  do  so  as  a  relief  to  a  portion 
of  the  restrained  feelings  of  the  last  few 
days,  I  told  him,  as  we  went  back  to  the 
house,  what  had  passed  between  Lizzie 
and  me  on  the  morning  of  my  rejected 
proposal.  I  described  her  agitation,  and 
recounted,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  able,  all 
she  had  then  said,  feeling,  with  vexation, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  transmit  impressions 
as  we  receive  them.  He  was  quite  atten- 
tive, but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  now 
and  again,  and  when  I  had  finished,  said, 

"She  could  go  if  she  wished,  Mrs. 
Markenfield,  that's  nonsense !  I  can  think 
of  no  reason  to  hinder  her  accepting  your 
offer.  Don't  you  really  believe  if  she 
wanted  to  go  she  would  ?  " 

"  But  she  seemed  wretched.    She  cried 
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and  declared  she  would  give  the  world  to 
be  free  to  leave.  Then  said  she  *  couldn't,' 
she  *  must  not.' " 

**She  was  hysterical;  she  certainly  has 
too  much  put  upon  her.  Now  the  task 
must  be  awful.  There  shall  be  a  nurse 
got,  or  some  arrangement  made.  But,  on 
my  honor,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  Lizzie 
here;  and  personally  I  wish  she'd  gone 
years  ago." 

**  Do  you  dislike  her  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  emphatically  dislike  her 
presence  in  the  house.  It's  a  false  posi- 
tion, which  has  raised  scandal ;  I  assure 
you  I'm  convinced  it  is  groundless,  but 
all  of  us  are  not  —  especially  stupid  old 
Keezie.  I  think  my  father  has  placed  her 
in  her  peculiar  post,  in  terrorism  over  us. 
His  money  is  his  own  to  do  as  he  chooses 
with ;  and,  perhaps,  he  has  enjoyed  excit- 
ing our  fears.  Old  men  do  leave  their 
property  curiously,  you  know.  Well,  as 
far  as  I'm  specially  concerned,  she  might 
have  the  lot.  But  to  talk  of  being  obliged 
to  stop  —  nonsense  I " 

**  There  is  one  part  of  what  she  said  to 
you,"  he  concluded,  as  we  gained  the 
porch,  and  heard  a  rasping  sound  that  de- 
noted the  securing  of  windows,  "which  I 
selfishly  wish  might  have  weight.  She 
begged  you  not  to  hurry  your  departure. 
I  can  easily  conceive,  in  her  not  too  agree- 
able life,  how  pleasant  your  kindness  must 
have  been.  May  I  —  the  request  makes 
me  feel  ridiculous,  considering  the  foot- 
ing your  residence  here  is  upon  —  but  may 
I  say,  as  a  fellow-lodger,  ask  you  not  to 
desert  the  Owlery  for  a  short  time  longer? 
See  the  clear  sky  —  I  believe  the  weath- 
er's going  to  mend  —  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  boeies  —  there  are  none.  If  there 
were,  I  should  be  delighted  to  drive  them 
o£E  for  you." 

I  could  make  no  immediate  answer. 
The  door  in  front  of  us  opened  quickly, 
and  Septimus  and  his  wife,  she  sullen,  he 
smiling,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  pre- 
pared to  depart  to  their  bald  little  abode 
down  the  road. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  morning  succeeding  our  confer- 
ence, George  paid  an  early  visit  to  his 
brother — I  saw  him  go,  as  I  was  dress- 
ing—  to  discuss  the  project  of  engaging  a 
nurse  for  Mr.  Hazlit.  After  some  confab- 
ulation it  was  decided  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent, Isabella  should  relieve  Miss  Waylen. 
The  old  man,  lately,  has  been  more  light- 
headed than  at  first,  and  inclined  to  fall 
into  long  dozes,  from  which  he  sometimes 
wakes  in  a  state  of  preternatural  acuteness 


of  intellect,  and  sometimes  in  a  cooditioo 
of  semi-oblivion  to  all  around  him.  In  odc 
of  the  latter  of  these  states  I  went  in  to 
see  him,  and  was  startled  by  the  ghastly 
change  his  illness  had  worked  upon  his 
features.  His  deeply  sunken  eyes,  start- 
ling in  their  brightness,  followed  Lizzie's 
every  movement  about  the  room,  but  be 
called  her  *'  Damaris." 

Of  me,  oddly  enough,  he  had  a  correct 
remembrance,  answered  my  questions  re- 
garding his  health,  and  said  nothing  to 
mark  an  unsettled  brain,  but  the  words, 
spoken  very  fretfully,  that  **  Septimus 
would  have  been  a  good  husband  for  me, 
and  it  would  have  squared  things  — 
evened  them  more."  l  was  devoutly 
grateful  that  Isabella  was  not  by  at  the 
moment;  but  my  predominant  feeling,  as 
I  sat  in  that  mean,  barrack-like  room,  was 
entire  compassion  for  the  wreck  of  life, 
whose  long,  gaunt  limbs,  bereft  of  all  power 
and  vigor,  were  stretched  on  the  hard 
wooden  bedstead. 

The  old  man's  mind  does  not  cease  to 
run  horribly  upon  his  money.  Discon- 
nected allusions  to  investments,  bitter 
menaces  against  debtors,  and  rambliogs 
concerning  locks  which  Lizzie  must  keep 
well  guarded,  "and  not  let  them  get  at 
until  the  proper  time,  Damaris  1  Theyll 
get  as  much  as  they  want  at  the  proper 
time ;  won't  they  ?  Eh  ?  "  He  partly  rises 
from  his  pillow  when  he  fiercely  jerks  out 
"Eh?"  and  waits  impatiently  for  an  an- 
swer. Then,  seemingly  satisfied  by  an 
assenting  one,  falls  back  upon  it. 

Maisie  was  there  when  I  was,  playing  at 
the  bedside  with  a  little  doll ;  watching 
her  grandfather,  and  occasionally  address- 
ing him  in  her  clear  treble.  Very  wonder- 
ful is  the  innocent  composure  and  placid 
curiosity  with  which  these  babies  often 
l^aze  upon  what  to  their  elders  is  so  awe- 
inspiring,  or  even  repulsive. 

This  child  is  so  engaging,  that  it  is 
barely  credible  she  is  her  mother's  daugh- 
ter. The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Hazlit  inva- 
riably does  with  returning  consciousness 
is  to  ask  for  her.  She  has  slept  in  the 
house  a  week  now,  and  I  often  have  her 
company  in  my  bedroom.  The  long  glass 
pleases  her  vastly,  and  she  curtsies  and 
turns  about  to  her  own  little  image  in  full, 
with  high  delight. 

I  was  by  when  Mrs.  Hazlit  drj'ly  stated 
to  Lizzie  that  she  was  prepared  to  lighten 
her  labor,  when  it  became  too  trying  for 
her.  She  made  the  announcement  in  a 
way  as  if  she  presumed  the  offer  would 
not  be  particularly  welcome.  But  she  was 
mistaken.    The  poor  girl  has  worn  to  a 
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thread,  latterly;  and  a  gleam  of  eager 
relief  came  into  her  face,  as  she  replied, 
quickly,  — 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad.  It's  very  kind 
of  you,  Mrs.  Hazlit ;  and  if  I  can  arrange 
that  Mr.  Hazlit " 

**  Arrange ! "  the  woman  laughed  offen- 
sively. "  No  doubt,  if  he*s  asked,  he 
won't  suffer  me  in  the  room,  instead  of 
you,  a  minute.  But,  as  he's  generally 
wool-gathering,  I  don't  see  why  you've 
any  reason  to  mention  it." 

*' Perhaps,"  I  put  in,  to  distract  Isa- 
bella's malicious  eye  from  Lizzie's  vivid 
blush,  "as  Miss  Waylen  looks  so  very 
tired  this  morning,  it  would  do  her  good 
to  have  a  complete  rest  in  her  own  room 
to-night.  If  you  don't  care  for  so  long  a 
watch,  Mrs.  Hazlit,  I  could  relieve  you. 
I  am  a  nurse  of  some  experience." 

**  Oh,  it  won't  kill  me,  Mrs.  Markenfield, 
thank  you  1 "  she  answered.  **  I'm  strong 
enough,  when  nothing  worries  me ;  and  if 
I  should  take  a  nap  in  a  chair  the  old  man 
would  wake  me  if  he  stirred.  I  always 
sleep  with  one  eye  open." 

I  should  not  have  thought  this.  On  my 
own  private  judgment  I  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  lady  to  be  blest  with  deep 
and  heavy  slumbers.  After  this  assertion 
she  betook  herself  on  some  errand  to  the 
kitchen,  and  shortly  engaged  in  a  war  of 
words  with  Mrs.  Skey,  from  which  she 
retired  undeniably  worsted. 

I  took  a  long  ramble  that  day,  which 
was  as  fine  as  one  could  wish,  starting 
alone,  but  meeting  George  when  I  was 
some  distance  from  the  Owlery  on  my 
way  back.  The  doctor  was  emerging 
from  the  gate  as  we  returned,  and,  to  my 
companion's  queries,  reported  his  patient 
somewhat  better. 

Commenting  on  this,  I  told  George  how 
pleased  I  felt  that  Lizzie  was  to  have  an 
occasional  respite  from  her  attendance, 
and  he  replied,  '*  I  did  my  best  for  a  reg- 
ular nurse.  But  Septimus  would  have  it 
this  way;  on  the  candle-end  principle, 
doubtless.  I  know  the  old  man  will  have 
none  of  it  when  his  wits  are  about  him." 

**  Do  you  think,"  I  enquired,  "  that  it  is 
possible  he  may  get  round,  for  a  time  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  do  now.  I  didn't  a  day  or  two 
back.  But  he  has  a  marvellous  constitu- 
tion." 

Later  on,  Septimus  dropped  in,  and 
held  a  rather  protracted  colloquy  with  his 
wife,  alone.  It  seemed  he  urged,  what  I 
had  suggested,  that  she  should  remain  to 
sit  up  that  night.  The  sight  of  him  re- 
minded me  of  the  episode  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  concerning  which  I  had  had  no 


opportunity  of  any  words  with  Lizzie. 
The  doctor's  opinion  of  Mr.  Hazlit's  pres- 
ent state  was  communicated  to  him  by  his 
wife,  I  believe ;  and  I  was  surprised  to 
notice  that  when  he  came  across  me,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  his  manner  was 
more  elate  than  usual,  though  he  is  always 
in  good  spirits.  I  was  with  Maisie,  trying 
to  find  a  clue  through  a  labyrinthine  mess 
she  had  made  of  a  hideous  scrap  of  wool- 
work, Keezie's  gift,  destined  when  com- 
pleted to  form  an  ofiEering  to  '*  grandpa," 
when  I  heard  bis  cheerful  "How  are 
you?"  and  looked  up  to  see  him,  clear- 
skinned  and  trim,  trifling  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, with  a  peculiar-patterned  blue 
border,  which  was  protruding  jauntily 
from  his  pocket. 

He  sat  down  on  the  settee  beside  me. 
"  Maisie,  you're  teasing  as  usual.  What 
on  earth  is  that  thing,  Mrs.  Markenfield  ?  " 
He  caressed  the  child  while  speaking, 
dwelling  with  pleasure  on  her  golden  hair, 
her  sweeping  brown  lashes,  and  the  won- 
derful bloom,  at  once  so  vivid  and  so 
delicate,  that  only  tints  cheeks  so  young. 

It  did  not  delight  me  when  the  critical 
regard  turned  from  Maisie,  bending  over 
her  woolly  horror,  too  engrossed  to  dei&;n 
him  any  attention,  to  me.  I  have  the 
average  share  of  vanity,  but  as  already 
during  the  day  I  had  listened  to  some 
remarks,  not  o£Eered  as  mere  compliments, 
concerning  hair  that  looked  as  bright  un- 
der a  thunder-cloud  as  in  the  sunoeams, 
and  grey  eyes  that  had  been  ridiculously 
idealized,  I  was  afraid  of  an  outbreak  from 
another  quarter.  Furthermore,  I  intensely 
dislike  this  man's  admiration,  even  when 
silent. 

*•  The  worthy  medico,  I  hear,"  he  went 
on,  "  thinks  we  may  by»and-by  be  rejoicing 
over  a  recovery.  What  an  unloolced-for 
termination  to  our  protracted  anxiety  !  " 

The  sarcasm  was  thinly  glazed.  It  is 
Septimus's  way  to  keep  just  an  outer  layer 
of  banter  over  sentiments  which  his  acute 
worldly  sense  does  not  expect  will  be 
credited. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  very  unlooked- 
for." 

He  went  quietlv  on. 

"  Life's  sweet !  I  sympathize  with  the 
clutch  of  it;  even  when  it's  a  horse  that 
has  thrown  you,  and  tries  to  kick  itself 
away,  while  you  fiounder  in  the  mud, 
jjrasping  its  tail.  My  sympathy,  in  fact, 
leads  me  to  respect  it  even  in  its  lowest 
forms.  I  wouldn't  kill  a  grub  if  it  left 
my  fruit-trees  alone;  and  although  now 
Thomas  Hazlit's  life  has  left  the  stage  of 
active  usefulness  or  enjoyment  behind,  I 
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hope  it  has  still  some  evening  of  repose 
and  calm  ahead." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  I  know  that,  Mrs.  Markenfield."  With 
a  slight  laugh  he  put  his  elbow  on  his 
knee,  and  leant  his  face  on  his  hand,  so 
that  he  could  stare  fully  into  mine,  then 
spoke  with  marked' significance. 

"  In  different  circumstances,  with  a  fac- 
tor—  ought  I  to  say  f actress?  —  in  my 
present  situation  non-existent,  my  piety 
might  have  been  less.  Certain  hopes  — 
I  don*t  think  they  would  have  been  delu- 
sive—  my  hopes  never  are  delusive  — 
might  have  aroused  impatience.  As  it  is, 
my  fate  being  fixed,  and  my  mercenary 
tendencies  of  the  chastened  kind,  my  filial 
wishes  have  no  motive  to  weaken  them." 

I  both  disbelieved,  and  comprehended 
him,  thoroughly,  with  great,  though  re- 
pressed, resentment,  and  thoroughly  he 
knew  it.  Added  to  which,  for  the  last  few 
minutes  I  had  been  intensely  aware  that 
one  of  his  arms  was  stretched  along  the 
back  of  the  settee,  and  that  my  least  move- 
ment entailed  touching  it.  I  could  not 
well  rise  ;  Maisie  had  placed  her  stores  in 
my  lap,  and,  also,  I  wished  to  appear  per- 
fectly careless  of  what  was,  in  itself,  insig- 
nificant. Had  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  or  his  face  nearer  to  mine,  I 
should  forthwith  have  sprung  to  my  feet ; 
but  the  child's  presence  was  a  check. 
Besides,  he  is  prudent,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  give  me  an  excuse  for  taking 
offence ;  the  sort  of  intuition  of  my  feel- 
ings I  am.  sure  he  possessed  was  enough 
for  him. 

It  seemed  to  me  he  lingered  for  ages, 
alternately  trifling  with  the  little  girl,  and 
talking  to  me.  His  conversation  reminds 
me  of  skating.  He  skims  rapidly,  smooth- 
ly, over  so  large  a  stretch  of  subject- 
matter  in  such  a  short  time.  He  often 
passes  the  post  maked  "  Dangerous,"  but 
his  tread  is  so  transient,  his  passage  so 
swift,  that  ere  I  can  resent  his  leading  we 
are  on  conventional  tracks  again. 

But  at  length  he  consulted  his  watch, 
jumped  up,  shook  hands  and  said  good- 
bye, taking  Maisie  with  him  to  share  some 
sweets  with  Lulu.  "  I  shall  keep  you  at 
home  to-night,  puss.  Your  mother  is 
going  to  stay  with  grandfather,  and  your 
poor  father's  afraid  of  wild  beasts,  by  him- 
self." 

She  rushed  at  his  heels  shouting,  "  Silly 
father!  Silly  father!"  and  I  breathed 
freely. 

I  did  not  remain  there.  From  the  ter- 
race I  watched  the  sun  drop  out  of  sight, 
a  magnificent  monarch  in  a  palace  of  rose 


and  purple ;  saw  the  sky,  save  for  a  faint 
pink  line  in  the  west,  assume  that  soft, 
greenish  blue  against  which  trees  and  all 
prominent  objects  stand  out  like  marvel- 
lous carving.  I  had  been  urgently  invited 
to  the  spot  again ;  and  we  walked  to  and 
fro  until  the  deepest  dusk  which  was  to 
fall  that  night  from  the  clear  heaven  was 
around  us. 

As  I  was  going  up  to  my  bedroom,  forth 
from  Mr.  Hazlits  door  came  Isabella,  in 
a  long  red  dressing-gown.  She  was  steal- 
ing cautiously  to  the  stairs,  when  she 
spied  me,  and  stopped  short. 

**  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Markenfield,"  she  stammered  coofusedlv. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  Mrs.  Hazlit?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  nothing.  I  came  to  see 
if  the  doors  were  fast."  Nobody  but 
Keezie  ever  touches  bolts  and  bars." 

"HowisMr.  Hazlit?" 

**  Fast  asleep  ;  has  been  a  long  time  — 
he  doesn't  know  I'm  here,  and  Miss  Way- 
len  has  gone  to  bed." 

"I'm  very  glad.  I  hope  you  11  have  a 
quiet  night." 

"  Thank  you.    Good-night." 

While  we  spoke  she  had  shifted  her 
eyes  from  the  floor  to  the  walls,  from  walls 
to  ceiling.  She  gazed  anywhere  bat  at 
me.  Her  manner  was  so  exceedingly  pe- 
culiar that  I  wondered.  I  might  have 
frustrated  her  in  some  purpose  by  meet- 
ing her  just  then.  She  is  a  blunderer  ia 
deception;  the  rdU  may  or  may  not  be 
sympathetic,  but,  certainly,  the  perform- 
ance is  weak.  My  mood  when  alone  was 
much  more  pleasant  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time.  I  put  out  the  candle 
before  finishing  undressing,  and  opened 
the  window  wide.  The  night  was  warm, 
and  very  still.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
upon  the  great  dome  which  hung,  studded 
thickly  with  stars,  over  the  quiet  garden. 
There  seemed  a  luminousness  in  the  at- 
mosphere which  made  every  object  below 
distinctly  visible.  1  could  even  discrimi- 
nate between  the  different  degrees  of 
densitv  caused  by  the  various  shades  of 
the  belt  of  trees  circling  the  lawn.  I  un- 
dressed slowly,  dreamily  thinking.  I  am 
not  quite  equal  to  expressing  my  thoughts, 
perhaps  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite 
for  that,  but  until  I  was  in  bed,  I  should 
have  said  that  I  was  in  the  frame  of  mind 
to  be  first  agreeably  held  awake,  and  then 
drop  imperceptibly  to  sleep.  But  I  had 
not  lain  long  before  I  discovered  that 
slumber,  instead  of  advancing,  appeared 
to  be  steadily  receding.  A  feverish  rest- 
lessness, a  tiresome  activity  in  following 
up  every  end  of  thought  that  struck  me, 
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was  gradually  exciting  me.  Brief  snatches 
of  oblivion,  of  not  more  than  a  few  mo- 
mentsMuration,  from  which  I  started  ner- 
vously, my  heart  beating  with  undefined 
apprehension,  increased  my  ultimate  wake- 
fulness. This  is  the  sure  commencement 
of  a  veritable  "  Walpurgis  nieht,"  when 
every  crack  of  furniture  or  planking,  every 
stir  of  curtain  and  coverlet,  every  faint 
sound  arising  or  fancied  on  distant  stair- 
cases and  passages,  becomes  significant, 
and  the  — 

vague  spiritual  fear, 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors, 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls, 

waves  its  spectral  sword. 

I  knew  I  was  alone  in  the  room,  but 
by  degrees  I  ceased  to  feel  so.  The  air 
—  the  invisible,  all-surrounding  air  —  took 
a  voice.  Faint  stirs,  like  the  rustling  of 
wings,  made,  I  doubt  not,  by  birds  in  the 
ivy  outside,  suggested  to  me  a  horrible 
story  of  some  vindictive  avenger,  who, 
under  the  form  of  the  bird  of  night  from 
which  this  house  derives  its  name,  invaded 
the  solitude  of  a  victim  and  killed  him. 
As  they  slowly  dragged  on,  those  few 
hours  of  the  night  brought  actual  agony. 

At  last  amidst  these  morbid  fancies 
came  a  sound  that  was  neither  buzzing  of 
insect's  wing,  or  crack  of  time-worn  wood. 
It  was  near  my  door,  but  whether  grow- 
ing nearer  or  more  distant  I  could  not 
distinguish.  It  was  like  a  muffled  tread, 
falling  very  —  very  —  slowly,  accompa- 
nied oy  a  soft,  heavy  dragging  upon  the 
floor. 

Unable  to  lie  longer  I  sprang  from  the 
bed  and  groped  my  way  towards  the  case- 
ment. I  looked  up  first  at  the  dense  blue, 
pierced  with  winking  points  of  light  — 
looked  until  my  thoughts  were  calmer,  un- 
til my  fears  gradually  ebbed  under  the 
soothing  of  a  great  protection  that  seemed 
to  descend  in  serene  supremacy  of  maj- 
esty, compelling  the  turmoil  of  terror  to 
give  place  to  the  quiescence  of  awe. 

When  my  raised  glance  at  last  fell  I  had 
become  a  rational  creature.  Turning  my 
eyes  downwards  to  the  garden,  shall  I  ever 
forgot  the  horror  that  made  my  knees  fail 
me,  and  my  whole  body  tremble,  as  **  O 
God  !  what  is  it  ?  "  escaped  me  like  a  cry. 

Something  moving  slow  and  noiselessly 
along,  almost  below  the  window.  It 
seemed  unnaturally  tall,  and  its  dim  white 
outline  had  a  mistiness  such  as  no  mate- 
rial form  had  ever  presented  to  me.  To 
my  vision  its  outline  was  surrounded  by 
a  taint  luminous  circle,  marked  upon  the 
path  in  contrast  to   the  shadows.     Al- 


though its  passage  was  so  deliberate,  so 
quiet,  its  long  garment  seeming  to  trail 
lightly  as  a  cloud  behind  it,  it  was  yet  a 
menacing  presence.  Once,  twice,  the 
folds  of  its  wrappings  were  furiously 
tossed  and  agitated;  an  arm  was  raiscKl 
and  shaken,  as  calling  calamity  upon  the 
house. 

Spellbound,  I  yet  leant  further  out  to 
mark  its  course.  It  passed  beneath,  went 
on  and  turned  an  angle  that  hid  it  from  my 
sight.  But  at  the  turn  it  lifted  the  light 
it  had  been  holding  low  against  its  side. 
Lifted  it  so  that  a  ray  streamed  over  its 
grim  features  and  wild  white  hair  and 
beard. 

That  broke  the  spell.  I  allowed  no  in- 
terval to  collect  my  ideas.  One  impulse 
surged  so  high  that  it  overbore  every- 
thing. To  obtain  instant  satisfaction  from 
a  dread  that  was  weirder  and  more  ghastly 
in  its  strangeness  than  that  of  any  delu- 
sive spectre,  I  seized  a  long  heavy  jacket 
that  was  hanging  up,  whose  folds  envel- 
oped me  entirely,  concealing  even  my  feet 
which  I  hastily  thrust  into  stockings  and 
slippers,  and  forgetting  my  fallen,  dis- 
ordered hair,  recking  nothing  of  how 
startling  my  appearance  would  be,  I  stum- 
bled to  the  door,  turned  the  handle,  and 
reached  the  wide  landing  where  the  dim 
light  struggling  faintly  through  the  great 
square-paned  window  seemed  to  converge 
on  the  monkey  sentinel  of  the  stair-head. 


From  Blackwood's  Majcuine. 
MINICOY:  THE  ISLAND  OF  WOMEN. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
shore,  which  we  can  see  is  crowded  with 
people.  Those  groups  in  dark  long  robes 
must  be  women.  They  have  heard  of  our 
arrival,  and  as  the  boats  are  returned  so 
early  from  the  fishing-grounds,  we  must 
be  coming  on  shore,  and  so  they  have 
come  out  to  see  and  welcome  us. 

They  are  not  disappointed.  We  land 
opposite  the  government  office  of  the 
island  —  a  neat  little  thatched  stone-and- 
mortar  house,  with  a  verandah  running 
round  it,  and  on  the  sea-front  a  large 
thatched  pandal  (structure  raised  on 
poles)  to  give  additional  shade,  and  to 
keep  o£E  the  glare,  while  admitting  every 
breath  of  air  that  blows. 

We  find  it  stocked  with  a  table  and  one 
or  two  wooden  chairs  and  benches,  so  we 
sit  down  to  breakfast,  and  rest  before 
starting  to  view  the  settlement 
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As  the  meal  is  finished,  and  cheroots 
are  lighted,  a  deputation  is  announced. 
Who  ?  Only  the  ladies  of  the  island  come 
to  pav  their  respects  to  the  strangers. 
The  cieputation  is  ushered  in,  and,  headed 
by  a  grave,  matronly  lady,  a  bevy  of  mod- 
est-looking, healthy  girls,  bearing  island 
produce  of  all  kinds,  comes  forward,  and 
spreads  at  our  feet  a  number  of  baskets 
containing  eggs  and  vegetables  and  fruit, 
and  an  odd  chicken  or  two.  The  striped 
silk  gown  worn  by  them  extends  nearly  to 
the  ankles,  and  has  a  hole  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,  and  short  sleeves,  in  many 
cases  very  tastefully  embroidered.  The 
gown  fits  pretty  closely  to  the  figure,  and 
shows  off  its  wearer  s  charms  very  be- 
comingly ;  and  sometiipes  a  white,  some- 
times a  green,  under-garment  shows  itself 
below  the  skirt  of  the  gown.  Although 
Muhammadan  by  religion,  they  are  all  un- 
veiled and  bareheaded.  We  ask  a  few 
questions  through  an  interpreter,  convey 
our  thanks,  and  then,  with  much  propriety, 
the  deputation  files  out.  What?  Another 
deputation  of  ladies  ?  Yes ;  in  they  come, 
and  lay  their  gifts  before  us  and  depart. 
And  another,  and  another,  and  another, 
succeed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
till  we  are  perfectly  bewildered  with  dep- 
utations and  gifts,  and  ask  how  many  more 
there  are  to  come.  We  are  told  there  are 
ten  altogether;  and  then  we  begin  to  won- 
der. Is  there  any  magic  in  the  decennial 
number  ?    Why  not  eleven  or  nine  ? 

Our  interpreter  begins  to  explain  that 
there  are  ten  vardngis  in  the  island.  But 
what  is  a  varftngi?  we  perplexedly  ask. 
A  var&ngi  is  a  female  institution  peculiar 
to  Minicoy;  at  least  we  have  met  the  or- 
ganization nowhere  else. 

The  ladies  are  organized  separately 
from  the  men^  who  again  are  organized 
into  attiris,  Happy  matrons  !  —  happy 
men  !  — we  interject. 

Let  us  investigate  this  a  little.  But, 
hilloa  !  —  here  come  the  deputations  back 
again ;  for  as  we  settle  down  to  a  cross- 
examination  of  our  interpreter,  a  fresh 
bevy  of  girls  and  women  comes  filing  into 
view,  each  carrying  a  water-pot.  Why 
the  water-pots  ?  But  we  are  speedily  en- 
lightened; for,  just  throwing  a  curious 
glance  or  two  at  us,  they  file  past  our 
verandah,  and  one  by  one  pour  water  into 
a  big  tub.  That  water  is  intended  for  our 
use  while  ashore.  We  are  proceeding  to 
thank  the  women  for  their  services,  and 
begin  to  think  of  remuneration,  when  our 
interpreter  stops  us.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  island  for  the  women  so  to  treat 
strangers,  and  no  remuneration  is  either 


asked  or  expected ;  their  head-women  ar- 
range it  among  themselves,  we  are  told, 
and  each  var&ngi  takes  its  turn  at  the  task. 
So  we  just  throw  a  grateful  glance  or  two 
at  the  bonniest  and  sonsiest  of  our  fair 
servers,  who  receive  the  attention  nothing 
loath,  but  with  much  decorum,  and  then 
we  settle  down  again,  determined  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  this  var^ngi  and  attiri 
business. 

We  find  that  the  township  is  divided 
into  ten  var&ngis,  but  into  only  nine  attiris. 
Comparing  the  names  however,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  two  exactly  correspond, 
except  in  regard  to  two  of  the  former, 
to  which  there  is  but  one  correspondiog 
attiri.  These  divisions  of  the  township, 
then,  are  territorial  in  their  character. 

But  for  what  purpose  are  these  separate 
male  and  female  divisions  organized?  is 
our  next  point. 

The  answer  we  receive  is  a  curious  one, 
and  takes  long  to  tell. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  discoveries  of 
Tremblev  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury ?  \Ve  presume  not ;  so  let  us  explain 
a  little.  Well,  then,  there  is  a  zoophyte 
called  Hydra  viridis^  of  the  order  of 
AcaUpha^  or  sea-nettles,  which  possesses 
certain  extraordinary  qualities.  These 
qualities  Trembley  discovered  and  made 
known  to  the  astonished  scientific  world. 
With  the  aid  of  a  thick  pointless  boar's 
bristle,  and  delicate  manipulation,  he 
turned  that  unfortunate  zoophyte  inside 
out,  just  as  you  might  do  the  fingers  of  a 
kid  glove.  The  polype  died,  of  course, 
you  suggest.  No  such  thing.  It  lived: 
and,  what  is  more,  its  stomach  became  its 
outer  skin;  and  its  outer  skin,  finding 
itself  in  such  a  novel  position,  adapted 
itself  to  circumstances  and  became  its 
stomach,  able  to  digest  worms  and  other 
such  succulent  morsels  I 

Now  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  effect 
a  somewhat  similar  operation  on  yourself. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  your  stomach  we 
wish  you  to  deal,  but  witn  your  mind  and 
its  associations. 

Take  unto  yourself  a  new  understand- 
ing—  we  do  not  say  that  that  is  an  easy 
matter,  far  from  it.  The  needle  stuct 
through  the  neck  of  the  polype,  which 
prevented  its  reversion  to  its  original 
form,  will  be  indispensable  in  your  case 
if  you  wish  clearly  to  apprehend  what  fol- 
lows. 

You  have  hitherto  been  brought  up  to 
consider  that  the  man  is  the  natural  head 
of  the  house  and  of  the  family.  Put  that 
idea  away  from  you  for  the  present,  and 
imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
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'woman^  and  not  the  man,  is  the  recognized 
head  of  the  house,  and  in  doing  so  you  will 
have  taken  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes  in  Minicoy. 

Have  you  got  that  fact  clearly  and 
firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  ?  Yes.  Well, 
then,  you  are  ready  for  the  next  step  in 
advance,  and  you  will  accept  without  cavil 
or  ungallant  comment  our  next  position, 
which  is,  that  the  ladies  so  placed  manage 
their  affairs  far  better  than  the  gentlemen. 
You  doubt  the  fact.  Then  go  to  Minicoy, 
and  satisfv  yourself  how  it  can  be  done. 

There  the  ladies  will  have  no  breaking 
up  of  homes,  until  sheer  necessity  from 
want  of  space  compels  them  to  it.  There 
you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  grand- 
mothers, mothers,  and  daughters  all  living 
peaceably  together ;  and  not  only  that,  but 

Grandfathers,  fathers,  and  sons  all  mem- 
ers  of  the  same  household  —  eating  out 
of  the  common  pot,  and  living  in  peace 
and  friendship  a/t  under  one  roo^. 

**  Every  woman  in  the  island  is  dressed 
in  silk,"  savs  the  official  report  already 
•quoted;  ana  well  they  can  afiEord  it  too, 
say  we,  for  are  not  the  economy  of  the 
plan  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ladies  self- 
■evident  ? 

The  houses  belong  to  the  women, — 
•everything  in  the  house  belongs  to  them  ; 
the  men  work  hard  as  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, and  tree-climbers,  in  plucking  nuts, 
but  whatever  they  earn  goes  into  the  fam- 
ily stock,  and  increases  the  family  sub- 
stance. 

The  men  even  belong  to  the  women,  and 
wise  the^  are  to  accept  the  position,  and 
to  submit  to  their  fate  I 

But,  you  suggest,  you  have  already  told 
us  they  marry  among  themselves  —  what 
happens  then  ?  you  ask. 

There  is,  let  us  say,  a  household  of 
Browns,  and  another  household  of  Joneses. 
Moreover,  A,  a  daughter  of  the  household 
of  Brown,  loves,  and  is  beloved  by,  B,  of 
the  household  of  Jones.  B  comes  home 
from  a  voyage  to  Calcutta  in  the  Dharia 
Beg.  He  brings  with  him  in  his  sea-chest 
the  silken  gowns  and  other  joys  which  A 
expects.  Happy  is  their  meeting,  and  in 
the  great  marrying  month  of  May,  when 
the  island  registrar  is  busy  with  his  books, 
they  are  duly  wed.  Well,  what  happens  ? 
Does  Miss  A.  Brown  become  Mrs.  B. 
Jones,  and  live  happy  ever  after?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  An  contraire,  Mr.  B.  Jones  be- 
comes —  how  shall  we  express  the  idea  ? 
—  our  English  fails  us  to  find  an  equiva- 
lent,—  but  if  we  might,  without  unsexing 
Mr.  B.  J.  (for  he  is  far  too  smart  a  sailor 


to  permit  of  our  doing  him  that  injusticeX 
say  that  he  becomes  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  we 
should  be  conveying  as  near  an  approach 
to  the  truth  as  our  halting  English  will 
allow. 

Anyhow,  the  result  is  that,  with  his 
acquisitions,  either  hereditary  —  for  the 
Minicovites  follow  strictly  the  Prophet's 
law  on  that  point — or  sel^amassed,  Jones 
passes  quietly  into  the  Brown  family 
household,  sinks  his  Jones  patronymic, 
and  becomes  a  Brown. 

Jones's  children,  who  are,  of  course,  like 
himself  Browns  and  not  Joneses,  in  due 
time  succeed  to  Jones's  separate  property, 
for  at  his  marrias;e  the  acquisitions  he 
brought  with  him  belong  to  nim  and  his 
wife  as  long  as  they  remain  members  of 
the  Brown  household.  Following  the  Mu- 
hammadan  law,  Jones's  sons  get  double 
the  portions  of  his  daughters.  The  sons 
in  due  course  marry,  and  in  like  manner 
become,  let  us  say,  Robinsons,  and  take 
with  them  to  the  Robinson  household 
their  shares  of  Jones's  goods.  But  Jones's 
daughters  remain  always  Browns,  and 
their  shares  go  to  swell  the  household 
stock  of  the  Browns,  augmented,  of  course, 
in  due  time  by  the  goods  their  husbands 
bring  with  them  from,  let  us  say,  the 
household  of  Smith,  among  whom  they 
select  their  husbands. 

Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Browns 
a  little  further.  The  Brown  daughters  are 
numerous  and  prolific ;  the  Brown  family 
house  is  incapable  any  longer  of  holding 
them  all ;  there  is  no  land  adjacent  where- 
on to  build  the  additional  accommodation 
required  —  what  happens  then?  Such  a 
contingency  is  not  regarded  with  much 
equanimity  either  by  the  elders  of  the 
Brown  household  or  oy  the  younger  mem- 
bers themselves  ;  but  of  course  necessity 
—  and  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  — 
sometimes  compels  them  to  break  up  the 
household.  And  in  such  a  case  the  hus- 
bands and  men  of  the  Brown  household 
select  a  fresh  piece  of  land,  and  build  for 
the  eldest  daughter  and  her  husband  and 
family  a  new  house,  to  which  the  eldest 
daughter  and  her  family  are  in  due  course 
transferred,  thereby  founding  a  fresh 
household  of  Browns,  which,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  original  house,  is  called, 
let  us  say,  the  household  of  the  Brown- 
Smiths. 

In  like  manner  the  second  daughter  and 
her  family  are  next,  if  necessaiy,  provided 
for,  and  so  on  until  the  original  Brown 
household  is  reduced  to  manageable  pro- 
portions once  more. 
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Sheer  necessity,  from  lack  of  space, 
however,  alone  compels  the  family  thus  to 
break  up,  and  often  the  family  house  is 
much  overcrowded  by  reason  of  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  members  resort 
to  the  extreme  step  of  founding  fresh 
households.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  en- 
deavor most  zealously  to  keep  the  family 
together,  for  thus  economy  in  manage' 
ment  is  most  readily  secured. 

But  enough  for  the  present  of  mere 
talk,  let  us  go  out  and  view  the  ladies  in 
their  own  homes.  The  sun  is  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  although  there  is  a  strong 
breeze  blowing,  we  shall  be  the  better  of 
white  umbrellas  and  sunshades  in  the  open 
spaces  uncovered  by  trees.  So,  thus  pro- 
vided, we  start.  First  we  come  across  a 
group  of  children  of  both  sexes  crowding 
to  the  apothecary  to  be  vaccinated  or 
treated  for  petty  ailments.  A  gateway  to 
our  right  in  a  stone-and-mortar  wall  leads 
into  the  Great  South  Pandiram,  a  huge 
orchard  of  cocoanut  palm  and  other  trees, 
of  which  more  anon.  But  what  is  this 
tied  conspicuously  to  a  palm-tree  at  the 
eate  ?  a  bit  of  the  tip  end  of  a  cocoanut- 
leaf,  with  part  of  the  stem  bared  of  the 
fronds,  and  the  remaining  fronds  tied  with 
a  knot  at  the  end  of  each,  and  so  splayed 
out.  That  means  that  no  islander  may, 
without  special  orders  from  the  head-man 
of  the  island,  pass  into  the  orchard,  which 
is  strewn  temptingly  with  nuts  which  have 
dropped  from  the  tress. 

We  next  pass  some  tanks  of  fresh  water 
cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone  rock,  which 
underlies  the  soil  of  the  island  at  a  depth 
of  a  foot  or  two.  Sweet  and  wholesome 
the  water  is,  as  we  have  already  tested,  and 
yet  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  tides ! 

Just  before  we  enter  among  the  houses 
the  pathwav  diverges,  and  at  the  angle  is 
the  dry  leaness  branch  of  a  tree  stuck  into 
the  ground.  Pendent  from  the  crooked 
points  of  the  branch  hang  numerous  ves- 
sels formed  of  double  cocoanut-shells. 
One  shell  is  placed  end  up  on  another 
shell,  the  joint  is  neatly  fitted,  and  the  two 
shells  are  tied  together  firmly  by  three 
strings  of  finely  twisted  coir  yarn ;  to  the 
lips  of  the  upper  shell  a  string  is  attached 
for  the  vessel  to  hang  by,  and  the  vessel 
itself  is  half  full  of  a  liquid  which  we  find 
to  be  palm-juice  toddy  of  the  unfermented 
kind.  To  prevent  fermentation,  a  lime- 
stone pebble  or  two  from  the  beach  are 
E laced  in  each  vessel.  But  why  are  these 
ung  here,  we  ask  ?  And  the  answer  is, 
that  the  toddy-drawer  draws  for  several 
households,  and  the  household  vessels 
full  of  toddy  are  placed  here,  to  be  re- 


moved by  their  households  at  their  leisure. 
It  is  clear  that  thieving  is  not  commoa 
among  the  community,  u>r  the  toddy-pots 
full  of  the  liquid  are  left  here  in  a  retired 
but  public  spot  without  any  protection 
against  theft. 

From  the  unfermented  sweet  toddy  the 
islanders  prepare  sugar  and  sundry  tooth- 
some sweetmeats. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  village  — the 
sandy  path  is  clean,  and  we  fail  to  discover 
the  slightest  ill  odor.  Moreover,  the  path 
is  neatly  fenced  ofiE  from  the  courtyards  of 
the  houses  by  rough  stone  walls  or  by 
plaited  cocoanut-leaf  hedges. 

Passing  a  mosque,  with  its  adjacent 
burial-ground,  we  are  struck  by  the  care 
taken  to  mark  permanently  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  community.  At  the  head  d 
each  grave  is  a  beautifully  carved  and  in- 
scribed headstone,  afoot  to  thirteen  inches 
in  height,  those  of  males  being  distin- 
guished from  those  of  females  by  having 
a  square  point  to  the  rounded  top  of  the 
headstone,  while  those  of  females  ha?e 
the  top  rounded  o£E. 

The  path  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  more  and  more  numerous.  The 
latter  are  all  thatched.  What  havoc  a  fire 
would  make,  we  imagine  !  but  the  danger 
is  not  really  so  great  as  it  appears,  first, 
because  the  township  lies  hidden  in  a  reg- 
ular blanket  of  lofty  cocoanut-palra  trees 
which  prevents  the  breeze  from  striking  it 
severely  ;  and  next,  because  the  islanders 
—  the  men  —  are  admirably  organized  into 
attiris,  and  one  duty  of  the  attiri  is  to 
assemble  sharp  at  the  point  of  danger 
directly  three  blasts  on  the  island  alarm- 
trumpet —  a  conch-shell  with  a  bit  broken 
off  at  the  apex  —  go  booming  through 
their  island  homes. 

But  what  jauntily  decorated  building  is 
this  on  our  right,  with  its  gable-end  set 
o£E  with  quaint  designs  in  bright  green, 
and  yellow,  and  crimson  ?  A  low  murmur 
of  people  talking  reaches  our  ears — not 
men's  voices  clearly.  As  we  approach  the 
quaintly  neat  stone-built  and  plastered  but 
thatched  structure,  our  approach  is  ob- 
served, and  there  is  a  rush  of  silken-clad 
women  and  girls  from  the  open  gable-end 
lying  away  from  us  as  we  near  it.  They 
collect  in  a  group  a  short  way  o£f,  and 
watch  our  proceedings.  A  girls'  school  ? 
No ;  for  the  ladies  nave  left  their  work 
behind  them  in  their  fiight,  and  that  con- 
sists chiefly  of  coir  fibre  and  coils  of  spun 
coir  yarn.  A  manufactory,  we  ask  ?  No ; 
it  is  the  varingi  meeting-house  —  the 
var&ngi  ladies'  club!  Its  appropriation 
to  female  uses  exclusively  is   manifest. 
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It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  with  one  ga- 
ble end  open ;  round  the  three  enclosed 
sides  runs  a  low  divan  edged  ofiE  with 
wood ;  divan  and  floor  are  beaten  hard 
and  worn  smooth  by  naked  feet ;  rows  of 
cowrie-shells  have  been  let  into  the  hard 
surface  of  the  floor  and  divan  in  elegant 
curves  and  figures.  There  are  one  or  two 
small  barred  windows,  and  on  the  walls 
hang  sundry  flaming  pictures,  in  the  na- 
tive style,  of  impossible  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  the  gaudiest  of  colors,  varied  by 
a  stray  picture  or  two  from  some  illus- 
trated English  newspaper;  and  inter- 
spersed among  these  are  various  bits  of 
mirror,  sure  proof  that  the  Minicovite 
female  society  is  not  indifferent  as  to  its 
looks.  The  floor  and  divan  are  strewn 
with  the  coir  fibre  and  yarn,  in  process  of 
manufacture. 

Let  us  call  up  the  head-woman  and  ask 
her  what  functions  are  here  enacted.  Let 
us  try  to  penetrate  the  mystery  how  she 
manages  to  restrain  the  tongues  of  her 
younger  sisters,  and  keep  scandal  within 
due  bounds.  At  our  request  the  head- 
woman  of  the  var&ngi,  a  matronly,  good- 
looking,  self-possessed  lady,  advances, 
and  in  the  simplest  way,  without  any  self- 
conscious  shyness,  tells  us  why  they  were 
there. 

The  Maiumiy  TakkarUy  and  Khalu 
women  usually,  she  says,  start  for  the 
coir-beating  grounds,  which  lie  behind  the 
township,  at  5.30  or  6  A.M.  But  who  are 
these,  we  ask  ?  And  then  it  appears  that 
the  islanders,  though  exclusively  Muham- 
madan  by  religion,  are  divided  very  strictly 
into  castes  after  the  Hindoo  fashion.  The 
Malumis,  Takkarus,  and  Khalus,  are  re- 
spectively the  pilots  or  superior  sailors, 
the  ordinary  seamen,  and  the  palm-tree 
climbers,  or  palm-toddy  drawers  of  the 
community.  There  is  one  other  class,  the 
Malikhans,  or  chief  men,  who  superin- 
tend the  work  of  the  other  classes ;  but 
the  Malikhan  ladies  do  not  belong  to  the 
var&ngi  organization,  nor  do  they  go  with 
the  other  women  to  beat  coir-husks  into 
fibre,  nor  spin  it  into  yarn  at  the  var&ngi 
meeting-house.  The  Malu mi  (pilot)  wom- 
en, too,  though  they  take  their  turn  at  the 
out-door  work  of  Seating  the  husks,  are 
not  required  to  spin  it  at  the  meeting- 
house, nor  are  they  in  any  way  under  the 
var&ngi  head-women.  The  common  sailor 
and  tree-climber  women  thus  alone  belong 
to  the  var&ngis,  and  alone  use  the  var&ngi 
meeting-house.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  there  are  in  the  whole  island  but  thirty- 
six  houses  of  the  superior  sailor  caste, 
and  seventeen  houses  of  the    Malikhan 


caste,  to  three  hundred  and  two  houses 
and  two  hundred  and  seven  houses  of  the  • 
two  lower  classes  TTakkarus  and  Khalus) 
respectively,  it  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the 
women  in  the  island  do  belong  to  the 
v&rangi  organization. 

Well,  the  var&ngi  women  and  girls  go  to 
the  husk-beating  ground  behind  the  town- 
ship in  the  very  early  morning.  We  visit 
this  place  afterwards,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
maze  of  neatly  swept,  scrupulously  clean, 
and  shady  walks  among  the  palm-trees. 
By  the  sides  of  these  shady  walks,  sundry 
pits  have  been  excavated  out  of  the  coral 
limestone  substratum  of  the  island.  These 
pits  are  full  of  fresh  water;  and  in  this 
water  the  outer  husks  of  the  cocoanuts 
are  thoroughly  steeped  before  being 
pounded  into  coir  fibre  on  slabs  of  lime- 
stone placed  for  the  purpose  close  to  each 
pit.  Considerable  heaps  of  refuse  beaten 
out  of  the  husks  lie  round  each  pit.  In- 
terspersed too  among  the  coir-soaking 
pits  are  numerous  tanks  of  clear  water, 
where  the  women  bathe  before  returning 
to  their  domestic  duties.  No  man  may 
intrude  into  this  portion  of  the  island  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  when  the  women 
are  there.  Even  the  head-man  of  the 
island  is  particular  in  asking  the  head- 
women  for  permission  for  us  to  visit  the 
place  before  the  usual  hour. 

By  6.30  or  9  A.  M.,  the  women  and  girls 
have  usually  beaten  out  sufficient  coir 
fibre  for  their  day^s  work,  and  have  com- 
pleted their  ablutions  ;  so  about  that  hour 
they  return  home  with  the  fibre,  take  their 
breakfasts,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
var&ngi  meeting-houses  to  spin  their  fibre 
into  yarn. 

From  2  to  5  p.  M.  the  mds  boats  return 
from  the  fishing-ground;  the  women  then 
proceed  to  the  shore  to  secure  their  house- 
hold shares  of  the  day's  catch.  With  this 
they  proceed  home,  and  in  home  duties 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  life  of  the  women. 
But  on  stated  occasions,  once  a  month, 
they  have  other  duties  to  perform,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  more  appropriately  when 
we  visit  the  Great  South  Pand&ram,  or 
cocoanut-palm  orchard,  in  the  south  of 
the  island. 

Each  var&ngi  selects  its  own  head- 
woman,  and  she  has  authority  over  all 
females  in  the  var&ngi,  and  over  all  boys 
up  to  the  age  (about  seven  years)  when 
the  latter  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the 
community  devolving  on  the  men.  The 
head-woman  calls  the  var&ngi  together 
whenever  the  public  services  require  it  \ 
and  under  her  superintendence  they  plait 
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cocoanut-leaves  {cadjans)  into  mats,  draw 
*  and  carry  water,  etc.,  etc. 

The  men,  as  already  said,  of  the  two 
lower  castes  are  similarly  organized  into 
attiris.  Each  attiri  selects  its  own  head* 
man,  and  has  its  own  meeting-house  —  a 
thatched  wooden  erection  on  the  shore  of 
the  lagoon.  There  the  men  congregate 
to  do  the  work  of  the  community;  the 
carpenter  plies  his  instruments  of  carpen- 
try ;  there  they  are  shaved  by  the  barber ; 
it  is  there  that  they  collect  to  debate  on 
public  questions,  to  cut  the  exquisitely 
elaborate,  fancifully  designed  tombstones 
in*  vogue  in  the  island,  to  haul  up  the 
boats  as  soon  as  the  fishing  season  is  at 
an  end,  and  also  the  island  vessels  when 
their  voyages  have  been  completed,  and 
they  are  hauled  up  to  be  placed  in  shelter 
for  repairs  during  the  monsoon  months. 

The  Minicoy  houses,  owing  to  the 
curious  relations  existing  between  the 
sexes,  difiEer  much  from  houses  elsewhere. 
Among  the  well-to-do  families,  they  are 
large,  rambling  collections  of  stone-and- 
mortar  thatched  buildings,  enclosed  within 
either  a  dry-stone  wall  or  a  fence  made  of 
plaited  cocoanut-palm  leaves.  The  rooms 
in  the  house  are  few,  and  are  chiefly  util- 
ized as  store-rooms,  but  deep  shady  veran- 
dahs are  everywhere.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  about  them  is  the  number  of 
swinging  cots  hanging  from  the  rafters  of 
the  verandahs,  each  cot  having  a  set 
of  thick  cotton  mosquito-curtains,  which 
efEectually  provides  such  privacy  as  the 
Minicovites  desire.  Each  daughter  of 
the  house  has  her  own  cot,  occupied  by 
herself  and  her  husband  when  he  is  at 
home.  The  cots  are  made  to  swing,  and 
so  to  keep  the  air  in  motion  to  prevent 
mosquitoes  —  surely  there  are  nowhere 
mosquitoes  so  numerous  or  so  blood- 
thirsty as  those  of  Minicoy  —  from  attack- 
ing the  occupants  of  the  cots  while  the 
mosquito-curtains  are  up.  The  children 
of  the  house  have  swinging  cots  of  their 
own.  The  cots  themselves  are  plain  slabs 
of  wood,  of  various  patterns  and  devices, 
covered  with  gay  quilts,  and  hung  by  a 
rope  at  each  corner  to  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  roof.  A  low  railing  runs 
round  the  edge  of  the  bed,  to  keep  things 
from  falling  o£E  it,  and  here  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  a  displav  of  taste  in 
the  coloring,  carving,  and  lacquering  of 
the  rails.  A  few  large  wooden  bins  for 
keeping  grain,  sundry  very  handsome  grass 
mats  for  the  floor  or  to  serve  as  dinner- 
cloths,  a  chair  or  two  of  European  pattern, 
a  box  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  table,  com- 


plete, along  with  flaring  native  pictoresoo 
the  walls,  almost  the  whole  of  the  furni- 
ture. The  wealth  of  the  family  is  shown 
in  tasteful  carvings  of  verandah  pillars  and 
doors  and  windows,  and  in  various  cor- 
nices and  brackets  on  the  walls. 

The  township  stretches  along  the  shore 
of  the  lagoon  a  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  but  inland  it  is  not 
more  than  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
yards  in  width.  In  this  space  there  is  con- 
eregated  a  population  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  inhabitants  —  the  females 
being  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Behind 
the  houses  lie  the  gardens,  which  are  culti- 
vated with  much  care,  and  produce  vege- 
tables of  various  sorts  —  particularly  the 
sweet  potato  and  several  kinds  of  yams, 
betel-vines,  and  a  little  Indian  com.  The 
fruit-trees  comprise,  besides  cocoanut 
palms,  limes,  citrons,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  seedless  variety  of  the  bread-frait 
tree.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of 
when  and  how  this  latter  tree  was  intro- 
duced ;  the  old  people  say  it  was  brougiit 
from  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon.  It  is  m- 
lieved  to  be  indigenous  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  only;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
about  a  century  ago  the  Bounty,  rendered 
famous  by  the  mutiny  of  its  crew,  was 
sent  to  those  islands  to  procure  a  supply 
for  introduction  into  the  West  Indies. 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  suckers,  whidi 
spring  plentifullv  from  its  roots.  The 
coast  natives  call  the  fruit  the  divichakka 
—  that  is,  the  island  jack-fruit,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  real  jack- 
tree  {Artocarpus  inte^ifoliay  The  fruit 
is  usually  boiled  for  the  table. 

The  township  is  very  clean  ;  its  streets 
and  by-lanes  are  swept  daily,  and  all  rub- 
bish removed  and  burnt  or  cast  into  the 
waters  of  the  lagoon.  This  latter  practice 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
matter  of  sanitation;  for  the  waves  cast 
up  the  light  floating  refuse  on  to  the  fore- 
shore, which  is  in  consequence  always 
more  or  less  in  a  filthy  state. 

But  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
community  do  not  end  here.  The  quar- 
antine islet  of  Viringilly  we  have  alreadv 
noticed.  Thither  the  islanders  send  all 
cases  of  infectious  disease  —  smallpox, 
cholera,  etc.  —  for  treatment.  Moreover, 
they  have  separate  burial-grounds  for  per- 
sons who  die  of  these  diseases.  And 
away  to  the  north  of  the  township  lies  a 
small  collection  of  miserable  thatched 
huts,  in  which  there  dwells,  in  great  dis- 
comfort and  under  many  privations,  a 
small  colony  of  lepers. 
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The  islanders  have  [says  the  official  report 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted]  from 
time  immemorial  adopted  the  precaution  of 
separating  lepers  from  among  them.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  the  sufEerer  is  called 
before  the  kdm  (priest),  and  if  the  leprosy  is 
pronounced  to  be  contagious,  he  is  expelled 
to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  a  place 
is  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  hut  is  built 
for  him,  and  he  subsists  on  supplies  of  food 
and  water,  which  his  relatives  bring  at  inter- 
vals and  leave  on  the  ground  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

The  Minicovites,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  above,  follow  the  Old  Testament  or- 
dinance in  regard  to  lepers  (Leviticus, 
chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.);  and  the  interesting 
question  arises  how  such  a  custom  was 
imported  into  the  island,  for  nowhere  else 
that  we  know  of  is  it  followed  among  races 
connected  with  India.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
a  Muhammadan  institution  in  any  way. 

Were  the  Minicovites  at  any  time  Chris- 
tians? One  Christian  custom  they  cer- 
tainly have,  **  which,"  says  the  official 
reporter  already  quoted,  **as  far  as  I 
know,  is  without  parallel  amongst  any 
society  of  Mussulmans  —  namely,  that  the 
men  are  monogamous.  I  was  assured  that 
it  was  an  established  custom  that  no  man 
could  have  more  than  one  wife  at  one 
time."  Can  this  be  the  "  Female  Island  ** 
spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth 
century  A.D.?  Marco  Polo*s  male  and 
female  islanders,  if  such  ever  existed  any- 
where, were  undoubtedly  "  baptized  Chris- 
tians," and  maintained  **the  ordinances  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  he  tells  us.  More- 
over, they  had  **  no  chief  except  a  bishop, 
who  is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  another 
island,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
called  Scotra.  They  have  also  a  peculiar 
language."  ♦ 

However,  Marco  Polo  (a.d.  1292-93) 
insists  that  there  were  two  islands,  in  one 
of  which  dwelt  the  women  alone,  and  in 
the  other  the  men.  The  two  islands  again, 
he  said,  lay  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
one  another,  and  some  five  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Mekran  coast.  But  let  as 
quote  his  exact  words :  f  — 

*  Yole't  Marco  Polo,  and  edition,  voL  ii.,  pp.  395, 
396. 

t  The  iccoant  of  a  similar  island  given  by  the  Chinese 
traveller  Hwen  Thsang  (a.d.  tz^rd^sU  may  be  fitly 
introduced  here  for  comparison:  **  Au  sud-ouest  du 
royaume  (Po-la-sse-Persia)^  dans  une  ile,  se^  trouve  le 
royaumtt  des  femmes  d'ocadent ;  on  n*y  voic  que  des 
femmes  et  pas  un  seul  homme.^  Ce  pays  abonde  en 
productions  rares  et  pr^cieuses ;  il  est  sous  la  depend- 
anra  du  royaume  de  Folio  (Byzantine  Empire),  dont 
le  rot  leur  envoiechaqueannee  des  maris  qui  s*unissent 
avec  elles;  mais  lorsqu'elles  mettcnt  au  monde  des 
f[[ar<Qons,  les  lois  du  pays  d^fendent  de  les  ^ever." 
•(Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hiouen  Thsang,  etc,  by  Stan- 
islas Julien,  Paris  ^^Slt  P>  aoS.)    It  Is  noteworthy  that 


In  the  island,  however,  which  is  called  Male, 
dwell  the  men  alone,  without  their  wives  or 
any  other  women.  Every  year  when  the 
month  of  March  arrives  the  men  all  set  out 
for  the  other  island,  and  tarry  there  for  three 
months  —  to  wit,  March,  April,  May,— dwell- 
ing with  their  wives  for  that  space.  At  the 
end  of  those  three  months  they  return  to  their 
own  island,  and  pursue  their  husbandry  and 
trade  for  the  other  nine  months. 

They  find  on  this  island  very  fine  ambergris. 
They  live  on  flesh  and  milk  and  rice.*  They 
are  capital  fishermen,  and  catch  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fine  large  sea-fish,  and  these  they  dry, 
so  that  all  the  year  they  have  plenty  of  food, 
and  also  enough  to  sell  to  the  traders  who  go 
thither. 

As  for  the  children  which  their  wives  bear 
to  them,  if  they  be  girls  they  abide  with  their 
mothers;  but  if  they  be  l>oys  the  mothers 
bring  them  up  till  they  are  fourteen,  and  then 
send  them  to  their  fathers.  Such  is  the  cus- 
tom of  these  two  islands.  The  wives  do 
nothing  but  nurse  their  children  and  gather 
such  fruits  as  their  island  produces ;  for  their 
husbands  do  furnish  them  with  all  necessaries. 

Let  us  consider  how  all  these  state- 
ments of  fact  fit  in  to  what  we  know  of 
Minicoy  and  its  people. 

First  of  all,  we  may  notice  that  Messer 
Marco's  islands  were  Indian  islands  (Mar- 
co Polo,  ii.  393).  Minicoy  is  certainly  an 
Indian  island;  and  the  ** peculiar  lan- 
guage," of  which  Marco  makes  mention, 
may  well  have  been  Mahl,  the  language 
common  to  the  Maldive  islanders,  and  to 
Minicoy.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
language  we  cannot  say  very  much,  be- 
cause there  has  been  as  yet  no  adequate 
opportunity  of  studying  it ;  but  we  may 
note  that,  although  living  in  an  island, 
they  have  no  word  expressive  of  the  idea 
conveyed  by  our  word  island ;  they  call  it 
**  country."  Again,  their  system  of  nota- 
tion is  duodecimal  to  a  certain  extent. 
Seventeen  is  with  them  not  7  and  10,  but 
12  and  5.  One  hundred  is  96  and  4;  but 
here  their  duodecimal  notation  ends,  for 
they  have  borrowed  a  word  to  signify  a 
hundred;  and  so  loi  is,  as  with  us,  100 
and  I,  and  so  on,  with  duodecimal  num- 

Hwen  Thsang  connects  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
this  ** royaume  des  femmes  d' Occident"  with  that  of 
the  settlement  of  Cevlon  from  south-Indian  sources. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  194-198.)  *rhe  connection  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  moreover,  accounts  very  naturally  for  the 
facts  stated  by  Marco  Polo  that  in  his  time  the  island- 
ers were  *' baptised  Christians,"  ruled  by  a  bishop 
subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Socotra.  No  traces  of 
Christianity  have  as  yet  been  discovered  on  the  island, 
notwithstanding  a  diligent  search.  A  copper  image, 
twelve  to  eig^hteeo  inches  high,  was  found  some  years 
ago,  it  is  said,  and  sent  to  Cannanore.  Three  or  four 
or  five  earthen  figures  were  likewise  found  about  the 
same  time  in  a  search  for  hidden  treasure  at  the  site  of 
a  church  or  temple  still  pointed  out,  —  but  none  of 
these  could  be  traced. 
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bers  until  the  next  hundred  is  reached. 
And  so  it  eoes  on ;  for  i,ooo  there  is  a 
special  word.  The  Koran  they  call  Tiriss, 
which  is  the  Hindustani  word  (corrupted) 
for  30;  and  their  reason  for  csdling  it  so 
is,  that  in  the  big  copy  of  the  Koran  in 
their  chief  mosque  the  Scripture  is  writ- 
ten on  30  portions,  each  consisting  of  12 
leaves,  or  360  leaves  in  all.  But  let  us 
pass  to  other  matters. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Messer  Marco 
ever  visited  the  islands  themselves,  so  his 
ideas  in  regard  to  distances  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  ODly  roughly  approximate.  And 
his  statement  that  there  was  a  special 
island  for  the  males  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  suegestion  that  the  men  did  in  his 
days,  as  they  do  still,  proceed  to  the  Mal- 
dives proper,  and  to  Cevlonand  elsewhere 
on  trading  voyages.  It  is  certainly  still 
the  fact  that  a'large  majority  of  the  men 
remain  away  from  the  island  on  trading 
voyages  during  seven  or  eight  months 
every  year,  and  return  to  Minicoy  in 
March  and  April  annually,  and  May  is 
down  to  the  present  day  the  great  marry- 
ing month.  Let  us  quote  from  the  island 
marriage-registrar's  books  on  this  point. 
In  the  year  1885,  67  marriages  in  all  were 
registered  in  the  island,  of  which  number 
34  took  place  in  May,  the  next  largest 
figure  for  any  month  "being  7  in  March. 
In  1886,  there  were  49  marriages,  of  which 
24  took  place  in  May,  and  8  (the  next 
largest  figure  for  any  month)  in  June. 

If  Marco's  account  of  the  time  during 
which  the  men  remained  in  the  female 
island  be  correct,  the  custom  must  have 
changed  since  his  day;  for  the  men  re- 
turn from  their  voyages  nowadays  about 
April,  and  remain  in  the  island  with  the 
women  during  the  southwest  monsoon 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
When  the  island  was  officially  visited  in 
1876,  there  were  1,179  women  on  the 
island  and  only  351  men,  whilst  383  men 
were  absent  on  voyages.  The  official  re- 
port adds:  "But  when  all  are  present  in 
the  island,  the  women  exceed  the  men  by 
twenty-six  per  cent." 

"Ambergris,"  of  which  Marco  Polo 
makes  mention,  continues  down  to  the 
present  day  to  be  a  royalty.  As  regards 
their  food,  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  the  islanders  live  principally  on  the 
dried  flesh  of  the  bonito,  which  they  call 
mds.  They  have  no  special  word  for 
flesh,  which  they  also  call  mds.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  a  considerable  export 
of  dried  fish  (mds),  so  that  Marco's  ac- 
count, if  it  applies  to  Minicoy  at  all,  is 
even  yet  literally  true  of  this  branch  of 


their  industry,  which  is  still  —  as  will  be 
^thered  from  what  has  already  been  said 
above  —  in  a  flourisbins  condition. 

As  to  the  age  when  the  bojrs  pass  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  head-women 
to  that  of  the  head-men  of  the  attiris,  that 
has  already  been  stated  to  be  seven  years, 
and  not  fourteen,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Messer  Marco. 

Lastl}^,  as  to  Marco's  statement  that 
"the  wives  do  nothing  but  nurse  their 
children  and  gather  such  fruits  as  their 
island  produces,  for  their  husbands  do 
furnish  them  with  all  necessaries,"  we 
have  already  quoted  an  official  report  d^ 
tailing  what  things  are  brought  home 
annually  to  the  women  from  the  trading 
voyages  to  Bengal  and  other  places ;  and 
we  will  now  proceed,  if  you  please,  to  fol- 
low the  crowd  of  women  in  one  of  their 
periodical  visits  to  the  great  orchard 
known  as  the  Great  South  Pand&ram,  ''to 
gather  such  fruits  as  their  island  pro- 
duces," to  use  Messer  Marco's  own  words. 

The  great  orchard  stretches  away  to  the 
south  of  the  township,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  and  extends  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island,  from  the  shore  of 
the  lagoon  to  the  seashore  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  towards  the 
lighthouse  end  it  tapers  considerably.  It 
is  densely  crowded  throughout  with  trees, 
among  which  the  cocoanut  palm  predomi- 
nates. 

But  the  ladies  are  just  gathering  at  their 
var&ngi  meeting-houses  with  their  baskets, 
and  are  not  yet  ready  to  start.  Let  us  go 
on  with  the  Khalu  men,  who  have  turned 
out  in  great  force  to  climb  the  trees,  and 
who  are  mostly  provided  with  short  sticks 
attached  by  cord  to  their  right  wrists. 

Just  as  we  enter  the  great  orchard 
through  the  gateway  already  mentioned, 
where  is  posted  the  splayed-out  cocoanut- 
leaf  —  the  sign  that  it  is  torbidden  ground 
—  a  dozen  fine  athletic  fellows  begin 
swarming  up  the  smooth  stems  of  a  dozen 
palm-trees.  Are  they  going  to  pluck  the 
nuts?  No;  we  will  attend  to  that  pres- 
ently.   Their  present  objective  is  —  rats ! 

Nowhere,  we  fancy,  on  the  whole  globe 
is  Afus  rattus  (oris  it  Af.  decumantisf) 
so  abundantly  supplied  with  food  and 
drink,  or  so  comfortably  quartered,  as  he 
is  among  the  branching  crown  of  leaves 
of  a  productive  Minicoy  cocoanut-palm 
tree.  The  coarse,  fibrous  sheath  which 
protects  each  tender  frond  as  it  shoots 
into  the  upper  air  from  the  head  of  the 
palm-tree  bursts  asunder  as  the  frood 
swells  out.    Shreds  of  it  may  be  seen  still 
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hanging  from  the  parent  frond,  other 
shreds  fall  down  and  lodge  at  the  roots  of 
the  mature  fronds  beneath.  When  the 
palms  are  systematically  handled,  as  they 
are  on  the  coast,  this  fibrous  matter  is  al 
cleared  away  regularly  by  the  tree-climber ; 
but  in  Minicoy,  in  the  great  southern 
orchard,  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  as 
nature  listeth,  the  head  of  spreading 
fronds  is  never  cleared  of  this  refuse  fibre, 
and  comfortable,  not  to  say  luxuriously 
warm  and  snug,  quarters  are  thus  provided 
in  the  top  of  each  palm-tree  for  the  in- 
numerable colonies  of  rats  which  swarm 
up  the  trunks  to  feast  on  the  abundant 
supplies  of  food  and  drink  which  the  nuts 
a£Eord.  Look  around  and  you  will  see 
nuts  in  all  stages  of  their  existence  strewn 
about  upon  the  ground.  Here  is  a  green, 
tender  nut,  which  had  not  reached  the  age 
when  the  milk  contained  in  it  had  even 
begun  to  deposit  itself  in  the  shape  of 
kernel,  lying  apparently  uninjured  on  the 
ground;  turn  it  over  with  your  foot,  and 
there  at  the  swell  of  the  lower  end  is  a 
neatly  excised  hole  in  the  fibrous  husk, 
showing  where  a  thirsty  rat  had  worked 
his  way  through  to  the  sweet  waters 
within.  There  is  a  fully  matured  nut 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  a  similar  gaping 
wound  fully  exposed  to  view ;  take  it  up, 
and  you  will  find   that  Master  Rat  has 

fnawed  away  every  particle  of  the  sweet 
ernel,  slaking  his  thirst  no  doubt  the 
meanwhile  on  the  milk  which  he  also 
found  there.  It  is  barely  a  month  since 
the  last  gathering  of  nuts  was  made,  and 
yet  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  the 
remains  of  the  rats'  feast. 

Nature  has,  in  this  most  isolated  spot, 
failed  to  provide  any  natural  enemies  to 
the  rat  tribe.  Owls,  except  such  as  have 
been  imported  on  government  account,  do 
not  exist.  The  mongoose  and  the  rat- 
snake  are  not  indigenous  to  the  island, 
and  even  cats  are  scarce,  and  when  im- 
ported are  not  easily  kept  alive,  owing  to 
the  great  plague  of  mosquitoes. 

But  the  fun  is  becoming  fast  and  furi- 
ous around  us,  —  the  tree-climbers,  with 
their  short  sticks,  have  reached  to  the 
crowns  of  a  dozen  trees,  and  poking  among 
the  refuse  fibre  collected  there,  have  dis- 
turbed a  number  of  rats,  some  of  which  — 
the  young  and  inexperienced  of  the  fiock 
—  have  incontinently  taken  headers  from 
the  tree-tops  in  the  hope  of  eiudin?  their 
enemies  aloft.  Worse  awaits  them  oelow, 
however,  for  they  are  caught  like  cricket- 
balls  by  eager  upstretched  hands  before 
they  can  touch  the  ground,  and  are  in- 
stantly hurled  violently  to  earth,  and  then 


thrown  to  the  boys,  who  have  come  pro- 
vided with  collecting  baskets  for  carrying 
them.  Others  run  down  the  trunk,  hop- 
ing thus  to  evade  the  enemy  aloft ;  a  shout 
proclaims  that  this  manoeuvre  has  been 
observed,  and  as  Master  Rat,  suddenly 
taking  in  the  situation,  makes  a  dive  for 
safetv  from  high  up  the  trunk  into  the 
low  brushwood  below,  half-a-dozen  hands 
pounce  down  upon  him  among  the  bushes 
and  weeds,  and  secure  him,  and  next  in- 
stant he  is  dashed  a  lifeless  corpse  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  he  has  just  left.  Still 
others,  the  knowing  ones  which  have  been 
at  this  business  before,  scurry  along  the 
mid-ribs  of  the  branching  fronds,  passing 
with  agility  and  much  ludicrous  screwing 
of  their  tails  from  one  frond  to  another, 
till  they  meet  with  fate  from  the  short  stick 
of  the  tree-climber  on  the  neighboring 
tree,  in  which  they  have  endeavored  to 
take  refuge.  It  is  reserved  to  the  experi- 
enced patriarch  of  the  colony  to  make  for 
safety  to  a  tree  which  does  not  yet  hold  a 
climber;  but  his  movements  have  been 
watched  from  below,  and  as  he  reaches 
his  fancied  secure  retreat,  the  avenger  is 
already  several  feet  up  the  trunk  after 
him.  Beaten  out  of  this  tree,  he  seeks 
shelter  in  another  and  yet  another  if  that 
be  possible,  and  not  unf requently  he  drops 
or  dives  unscathed  from  the  trunk  or 
branching  fronds  into  a  bush  of  prickly 
screw-pine  (Pandanus  odoratissimus\ 
whither  the  yelling  crowd  below  cannot 
follow  to  overtake  him. 

The  boys  with  the  baskets  have  been 
busy  meanwhile  collecting  the  slain  ;  sev- 
eral scores  of  victims  have  already  fallen ; 
nearly  every  adult  of  the  crowd  has  taken 
his  turn  at  climbing  the  trees.  This  has 
been  only  an  overture  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  tne  day ;  here  come  the  ladies  in 
detachments,  under  their  commanding 
officers  of  the  var&ngis,  so  let  us  break  on 
and  see  how  the  fruit  is  collected. 

On  inquiry  ^e  find  that  the  great  south- 
ern orchard  is  divided  administratively 
into  twenty-seven  compartments.  The 
boundary-mark  between  one  division  and 
another  is  not  easy  to  discover  to  the  un- 
practised eye ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  narrow 
pathway  leading  inwards  from  the  shore 
of  the  lagoon  serves  to  show  where  one 
compartment  ends  and  the  next  begins ;  a 
more  or  less  imaginary  straight  line  right 
across  the  island  to  the  seashore  com- 
pletes the  boundary. 

In  the  first  five  compartments  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  township,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  accessibility,  receive 
more  attention  than  the  others  from  the 
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island  head-meD,  the  nuts  are  gathered  by 
plucking.  The  Khalus,  or  tree-climbers, 
swarm  up  the  trunks  and  throw  down  all 
the  mature  nuts,  which,  with  those  already 
on  the  ground,  are  gathered  by  the  women 
and  conveyed  to  the  store  at  the  govern- 
ment office  already  described.  The  men 
receive  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  the  nuts 
they  pluck  as  remuneration,  and  the  wom- 
en tor  gathering  them  get  four  nuts  each, 
and  four  per  cent,  more  of  all  they  gather. 

In  the  three  next  compartments  the 
fallen  nuts  only  are  collected,  and  this 
duty  is  assigned  to  the  boys  of  three 
Kdyilams  (properly  Kdvilagams^  a  Malav- 
&li  word,  signifying  originally  kin^s 
houses).  The  boys  are  remunerated  with 
seven  nuts  apiece,  and  four  per  cent,  more 
of  all  they  collect.  Why  this  departure 
has  been  made  from  the  original  island 
custom  of  allowing  the  women  only  to 
collect  the  nuts  we  cannot  on  inquiry  as- 
certain ;  but  it  was  instituted  long  ago, 
and  was  probably  meant  to  secure  some 
extra  remuneration  for  the  boys  belonging 
to  the  houses  which  manned  Mamm^i*s 
(the  island  chieftain^s)  fleets. 

Mamm&li,  you  must  know,  was  a  great 
corsair  in  days  gone  by.  His  descend- 
ants still  live  at  Cannanore  on  the  main- 
land, and  are  still  chieftains  of  this  island 
and  of  some  of  the  Laccadive  Islands,  also 
belonging  to  Malabar,  and  lying  to  the 
north  of  Minicoy  across  the  9**  channel, 
formerly  known  as  Mamm&li*s  canal  or 
channel.  On  the  mainland  the  family 
holds  only  a  few  square  miles  of  territory ; 
but  in  former  times  not  only  the  Lacca- 
dives  and  Minicoy,  but  the  Maldive 
Islands,  were  subject  to  their  sway.  The 
Minicovite  tradition  is  that  their  island 
was  so  subjected  to  harries  and  oppres- 
sions by  sea-robbers  of  all  sorts,  that  they 
eventually  placed  themselves  under  Mam- 
m&Ii*s  (properly  Muhammad  Ali's)  protec- 
tion. If  the  islanders  were  "  baptized 
Christians ''  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  their 
conversion  to  Islam  must  have  taken 
place  some  time  subsequently,  say,  about 
the  date  of  the  traditionary  '*  great  Mam- 
mftli's"  reign  —  a.d.  1364-65  —  when  a 
great  extension  of  the  family  influence 
took  place.  The  political  history  of  the 
island,  however,  rests  in  great  obscurity. 

The  remaining  nineteen  compartments 
of  the  great  southern  orchard  are  allotted 
among  the  women  of  the  various  varftngis, 
according  to  population.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  pluck  the  nuts  or  cultivate  the 
trees,  which  are  largely  smothered  by 
dense  growths  of  impenetrable  screw-pine 
and  other  jungle.    The  rats  reign  supreme, 


and  what  nuts  they  spare  ire  collected 
from  the  ground  by  the  women,  each  of 
whom  receives  as  remuneration  eight  nuts 
on  each  occasion,  and  four  per  cent  more 
of  all  she  collects. 

The  nuts  thus  collected  are  piled  into 
rough  stores  at  various  points  alone  the 
lagoon  shore  of  the  island,  and,  after  being 
stripped  of  their  outer  husks,  are  exported 
to  the  mainland,  and  sold  on  behalf  of  the 
government  revenue. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  central  pathway 
of  the  island  to  the  lighthouse,  and  pay  a 
visit  to  the  two  solitary  Europeans  whom 
we  shall  find  there  installed  as  custodians 
of  the  light.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  walk, 
for  the  sun,  though  now  at  midday  in  the 
zenith,  will  be  screened  by  the  dense  foli- 
age of  the  palm-trees  meeting  overhead, 
and  a  fresh  northerly  sea-breeze  coming 
in  from  the  lagoon  will  likewise  tend  to 
keep  things  cool  and  comfortable  for  us. 
Moreover,  for  thirsty  souls  a  well  of  sweet 
water  will  be  found  at  each  of  the  nut- 
gathering  stores. 

These  wells  are  square  in  form,  about 
four  feet  each  of  the  sides  and  surrounded 
by  a  low  parapet  of  rough  limestone.  To 
each  well  there  belongs  a  long  stick,  with 
a  cocoanut-shell  cup  at  the  end,  with  which 
to  draw  the  water.  The  water  is,  we  find, 
at  most  five  or  six  feet  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground  ;  and  we  begin  accordingly 
to  have  doubts  regarding  the  existence  of 
certain  caves  about  which  we  heard  when 
talking  of  the  piratical  harries  to  which 
the  island  was  subjected  long  ago. 

The  islanders,  they  said,  used  to  take 
refuge  from  the  buccaneers  in  the  caves, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  unin- 
habited portion  of  the  island;  so  let  us 
see  the  caves  en  route.  To  do  this  we 
diverge  from  the  central  pathway,  and 
dive,  with  much  stooping,  into  thickets  of 
dense  screw-pine.  Alter  considerable 
search,  fur  the  places  are  now  deserted, 
and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  a  shout  at  last 
proclaims  that  the  caves  have  been  found. 
Hurrying  to  the  spot,  we  find  that  the 
caves  are  indeed  myths,  as  we  had  judged 
from  the  proximity  of  the  water  to  the 
surface-soil.  But  here  is  a  neat  hole  in 
the  ground,  disclosed  by  removing  a  rough 
slab  of  limestone,  which  served  to  conceal 
it.  Peering  down  we  discover  that,  in- 
stead of  a  cave,  we  are  looking  down  into 
a  shallow  narrow  burrow,  the  sides  of 
which  are  built  up,  and  the  roof  con- 
structed of  rough  limestone  slabs  taken 
from  the  great  piles  of  this  material  which 
have  been  heaped  up  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  on  the  seashore  side  of  the  island* 
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Did  the  islanders  thus  burrow  under* 
ground  like  rabbits  t  It  must  have  been 
so,  for  a  little  further  oa  we  find  a  place 
where  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  disclosed 
the  run  of  the  burrow.  One  of  our  guides 
descends  into  it  to  test  the  size,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  just  room  enough  for  him 
to  sit  squatting  inside.  The  place  is  over- 
grown with  trees  and  brushwood,  and  we 
cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  these  burrows  pre- 
vailed in  former  times ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  remains  of  them  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  island,  and  that  some  of 
these  remains  are  of  considerable  size,  as 
if  some  of  the  burrows  had  had  many 
ramifications,  and  had  had,  like  those  of 
rabbits,  many  bolt-holes.  Surely  never 
was  there  elsewhere  such  a  device  to  en- 
able human  beings  to  escape  enemies  of 
their  own  race  1  The  hardiest  of  bucca- 
neers would  hardlv  have  cared  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  mto  these  dark  places  of 
refuge  in  quest  of  their  victims;  and  even 
if  they  did  so,  unless  all  the  bolt-holes 
were  watched,  their  labor  might  be  in 
vain.  We  can  see  at  a  glance  that  to  have 
laid  bare  the  burrow,  and  thus  found  its 
occupants,  would  have  been  a  work  of 
time  and  difficulty  —  a  work  which  any 
one  who  ever  attempted  to  lay  bare  a 
rabbit-burrow  among  the  roots  of  a  quick- 
set-hedge would  well  appreciate.  Buc- 
caneers were  not  gentlemen  accustomed 
to  labor  hard  under  a  tropical  sun ;  and 
we  may  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
device  must  have  afforded  an  efEective 
escape  for  the  people  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  temporary  occupation  of  the 
island  by  pirates. 

Marvelling  much  at  the  sieht,  and  spec- 
ulating largely  as  to  when  these  burrows 
were  last  used,  and  contrasting  the  then 
and  the  now  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  we  return  to  our  pathway,  and  pro- 
ceed onwards  towards  the  lightnouse.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  men  alone  used  these 
burrows  to  conceal  themselves  while  the 
women  remained  at  the  township  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  the  interlopers  ?  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  if  such  was  the  prac- 
tice formerly,  how  mariners  casually  visit- 
ing the  island  would  he  astounded  to  find 
none  but  women  to  receive  them,  and 
everything  arranged  and  managed  by  the 
women.  So  much  is  certain,  that  this 
island  was  notoriously  the  prey  of  sea- 
robbers  in  former  days,  and  it  would  have 
fared  badly  with  the  men  who  were  not 
absent  on  trading  voyages  if  they  had 
shown  themselves  or  offered  resistance. 
In  the  **  Lusiad  **  of  CamoSns  there  is  a 


vivid  description  of  a  company  of  Por- 
tuguese mariners  running  riot  in  an  island 
like  this. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  Minicoy  is  Marco  PoIo*s  "  Island 
of  the  Women ; "  and  the  facts  set  forth 
above  tend  not  a  little  to  give  to  his  and 
other  similar  regions  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name. 

Pursuing  our  way  southwards,  we  come 
suddenly  on  a  clearing  in  the  forest  where 
the  sun's  rays  beat  fiercely  down  on  the 
scorched  earth,  and  as  we  step  into  it  we 
find  that  we  have  reached  the  lighthouse 
site,  a  narrow  belt  stretching  from  the 
lagoon  to  the  sea  having  been  cleared  of 
all  the  forest  growth.  At  the  one  end,  on 
the  slightly  raised  seashore,  stands  the 
lighthouse,  a  fine  modern  structure,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
towering  high  above  the  palm-trees  in  the 
vicinity.  At  the  other  end  of  this  belt, 
built  out  into  the  water  on  wooden  piles 
driven  into  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  la- 
goon, stands  the  rough  wooden  shanty 
which  was  used  as  a  dwelling  by  the 
builders  of  the  lighthouse.  Passing  over 
the  rough  plank  bridge  which  connects 
the  shore  with  the  structure  on  piles,  we 
find  that  the  place  is  now  used  by  the 
light-keepers  as  a  working-shed  and  boat- 
house.  Myriads  of  the  brilliantly  colored 
fish-fry  have  taken  shelter  from  their  ene- 
mies among  the  piles  on  which  the  struc- 
ture is  raised ;  and  as  we  enter  the  veran« 
dah  fronting  the  lagoon,  large  shoals  of 
them  flash  for  an  instant  into  the  sunlight, 
disturbed  by  our  intrusion. 

Our  presence  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered at  the  lighthouse  ;  but  as  we  turn  to 
come  ashore,  and  the  creaking  planks  give 
forth  a  sound  underfoot,  we  hear  a  yap- 
yap  in  the  lighthouse  direction,  and  find 
that  our  presence  is  at  last  detected  by 
the  one  solitary  dog  that  the  island  can 
muster  —  an  anectionate  little  beast  of  a 
nondescript  breed,  yearning  for  society, 
as  we  afterwards  find  him  to  be.  Attracted 
by  the  barking,  as  we  approach  the  light- 
house a  window  high  above  us  opens,  and 
the  cheery  bronzed  English  face  of  one  of 
the  keepers  appears. 

"  May  we  see  the  light  ?  "  we  shout  up- 
wards. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  wait  a  minute." 

The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  is 
locked;  but  we  hear  footsteps  rapidly 
descending  the  winding  staircase  inside, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  bolt  inside  is 
shot,  the  door  thrown  open,  and  next  in- 
stant we  are  receiving  a  hearty  welcome 
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from  the  two  light-keepers,  who,  aided  by 
a  native  assistant  from  Ceylon,  have  the 
sole  charge  of  the  light. 

Breathless  and  half-giddy  we  toil  up 
the  rounds  of  the  staircase,  passing  store- 
houses  neatly  fitted  up  with  huge  oil-cans, 
spare  machinery,  and  goods  and  chattels 
belonging  to  the  keepers.  On  a  landing 
immediately  below  the  light  itself,  the 
keepers  have  fitted  up  their  cots,  so  as  to 
be  within  instant  call  in  case  of  accident. 
Passing  upwards  through  a  narrow  trap- 
door in  the  floor  of  the  light-room,  we  find 
ourselves  among  gun-metal  machinery 
and  big  dioptric  lenses,  built  up  of  huge 
glass  prisms,  which  slowly  revolve  at 
night  round  the  intensely  orilliant  light 
cast  by  the  cylindrical  burners  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chamber.  But  where  is  the 
motive  power?  we  ask.  And  in  reply  we 
are  shown  an  endless  chain  with  heavy 
weights  attached,  which  slowlv  descend 
through  a  hollow  cast-iron  shaft  reaching 
from  the  light-chamber  down  to  the  lowest 
story  of  the  tower.  The  weights  descend- 
ing actuate  the  machinery,  and  as  they 
approach  the  bottom  an  alarum-bell  is 
rung  to  warn  the  keepers  that  it  is  time  to 
re-commence  the  winding-up  process. 
But  what  if  the  chain  should  break,  or 
other  accident  happen  to  the  machinery  ? 
Then,  until  this  breakage  is  repaired,  the 
lenses  must  be  kept  revolving  by  means  of 
this  crank,  which,  as  we  see,  can  be  done 
by  manual  labor  independently  of  the 
driving  machinery. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  regard 
to  the  internal  arrangements,  we  next  pass 
out  through  a  low  narrow  door  into  the 
cool  breezy  balcony  running  round  the 
structure,  immediately  beneath  the  dia- 
mond-shaped panes  of  plate-glass  which 
enclose  the  light-chamber.  And  there 
spread  out  before  us,  as  on  a  map,  lie  the 
tiny  island  and  its  lagoon  and  enclosing 
coral  reef.  Down  below  us  there,  hidden 
by  the  forest,  lie  the  curious  burrows  we 
have  just  been  visiting,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  island  then  and 
what  it  is  now,  once  more  comes  home 
forcibly  to  our  minds.  There  rides  our 
trim  little  steamer  at  anchor,  almost  on 
the  reef  itself,  it  seems ;  there  goes  a  great 
three-masted  liner,  ploughing  its  way 
steadily  homewards,  with  its  rich  freight 
of  silk  or  tea  from  China,  studiously  un- 
observant it  seems  of  the  gay  Union-jack, 
that  emblem  of  world-wide  peace,  which 
our  worthy  light-keepers  have  run  up  to 
remind  them  of  the  care  that  the  great 
Trinity  House  Brethren  take  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  those  engaged   in    the 


Eastern  trade.  Perhaps  she  was  too  br 
off  to  think  of  sending  us  a  kindly  greet- 
ing ;  but  here  comes  a  Messageries  Mari- 
time boat,  making  straight  for  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  the  island;  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  down  upon  her  decks  as  she 
passes  almost  within  stone's  throw,  as  it 
seems,  of  the  point  of  land.  We  can  see 
the  tricolor  run  up  as  she  approaches  — 
she  at  least  means  to  take  some  notice  of 
us  ;  and  as  she  comes  abreast,  we  can  see 
the  flag  hauled  down  and  then  smartly  mo 
up  again,  in  answer  to  the  responding  dip 
from  our  ensign. 

It  is  such  interchange  of  courtesies  as 
these  that  again  take  our  thoughts  far 
away  back  to  the  time  when  the  islanders 
watched  in  dread  for  any  stranger  sail 
bearing  down  upon  their  helpless  little 
island.  Who  can  picture  without  a  shud- 
der the  breathless  provisioning  of  these 
wretched  human  burrows  among  the 
screw-pine  thickets,  and  the  crowd  of 
trembling  women  thronging  to  the  beach 
with  their  poor  little  gifts  of  fruits  and 
eggs  to  welcome  the  intruders,  and  leam 
their  fate?  Will  the  rough  sailors,  mind- 
ful of  mothers  and  sisters  left  in  far-distaot 
lands,  be  merciful  to  these  kindly  women 
in  their  solitary  island  abode?  Or  must 
recourse  be  had  to  the  darksome  stifling 
burrows,  the  last  island  refuge  of  the  dis- 
tressed? We  can  imagine  the  crowd  of 
women  melting  imperceptibly  away  before 
scowling  looks  and  harsh  treatment,  the 
organization  of  parties  to  search  whither 
they  have  disappeared,  and  the  blank 
amazement  on  flnding  no  trace  of  them 
anywhere  above  ground.  But  let  us  turn 
to  the  happier  picture  of  a  kindly  recep- 
tion from  the  bearded  seafaring  men,  and 
the  gradually  increasing  crowd  of  girls 
and  boys  drawn  from  the  screw-pine 
thickets  as  the  benevolent  character  of 
the  intruders  becomes  known,  and  let  us 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  sailors 
on  finding  the  island  tenanted  chiefly  by 
women  and  girls  and  boys.  What  wonder 
that  in  seafaring  vams  the  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Islana  of  Women  should  ever 
after  be  one  among  the  choicest  stones 
for  recital  to  gaping  crowds  in  far-away 
sailor  homes  !  W.  L. 
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Among  the  many  good  works  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  should  be  included 
the  publication  of  certain  unpretending 
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books  and  pamphlets,  which  contaiQ  the 
testimonies  borne  by  local  branches  of 
the  society  to  the  services  of  their  de- 
ceased members.  Of  William  Penn  or 
Elizabeth  Fry,  one  may  learn  something 
even  from  the  profane  historian.  But 
without  these  dingy  little  volumes  I  might 
have  known  nothmg  of  friend  William 
Reckitt,  or  of  Christopher  Story,  or  of 
others  whose  names  are  entered  in  my 
private  selection  from  the  Acta  Sane* 
torum.  These  Quaker  saints  are  not  un- 
worthy of  remembrance.  In  their  day 
they  were  faithful  and  gentle,  shrewd  and 
obstinate,  full  of  scruples  and  good  deeds. 
Let  us  speak  of  them  once  more,  before 
the  river  of  time  bears  them  away. 

I  turn  first  to  the  yellow  pages  which 
form  the  monument  of  Richard  Claridge 
—  the  Angelic  Doctor  of  the  early  society. 
He  was  of  Balliol  College  (for  which  I 
also  am  bound  to  pray)  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  the  term  called  Trinity  term, 
1670,  and  was  presented  not  long  after  to 
the  rectory  of  Peopleton  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester.  Like  the  eminent  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, whom  he  sincerely  admired,  this  less 
noted  Richard  was  determined  to  "prove 
all  things  "  by  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  His 
studies  brought  him  small  comfort;  he 
was  indeed  '*  in  great  perplexity  and  hor- 
ror," finding  no  written  word  to  justify 
the  forms  of  his  own  Church.  At  last  he 
resolved  to  play  the  man ;  he  preached  a 
farewell  sermon,  in  which  the  errors  of 
the  Anglican  way  were  set  forth  under 
seven  heads,  and  gave  up  his  living. 
"  Night  coming  on,"  he  says,  "  I  was  con- 
strained to  be  much  shorter  than  I  in- 
tended ; "  one  wonders  what  the  hearers 
said  of  that  discourse,  as  they  went  home 
through  the  dewy  darkness  of  the  fields. 
As  for  the  minister,  he  gave  up  his  pa- 
rochial charge  and  tithe-revenue  very  will- 
ingly; but  he  made  some  scruple  at 
signing  the  paper  of  resignation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  titles  therein  given  to  the 
bishop.  The  notary  refused  to  go  out  of 
the  usual  form,  ana  Claridge  subscribed 
it  with  a  protest. 

On  leaving  the  church,  Richard  became 
a  Baptist  and  submitted  to  be  immersed. 
But  while  he  was  yet  in  his  wet  clothes,  a 
certain  seeker  came  in  and  said,  **You 
are  welcome,  sir,  out  of  one  form  into  an* 
other."  The  words  dwelt  in  his  mind, 
and  before  long  doubts  of  his  own  began 
to  arise.  These  bar^ins  between  min- 
isters and  people,  this  practice  of  note- 
preaching —  were  these  warranted  by 
Scripture,  any  more  than  the  surplice,  or 
the  cross  in  baptism  ?    Alas !  the  very  I 


foundations  of  the  Baptist  Church  were 
out  of  course.  Only  among  the  people  in 
scorn  called  Quakers  was  primitive  purity 
to  be  found.  Among  them  Richard  found 
peace  of  conscience;  and  after  nineteen 
months'  silence  (a  severe  probation  for  a 
man  of  his  habit)  he  began  again  to  preach. 
The  reasons  for  his  second  chan&;e  of 
denomination  are  set  forth  in  a  dialogue 
with  one  William  Hankins,  which  turns 
chiefly  on  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion. R.  C.  quotes,  among  others,  the 
case  of  Noah,  who  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  gen- 
eration. W.  H.  objected  to  the  instance 
of  Noah,  and  asked,  where  was  his  per- 
fection when]  he  was  drunk?  R.  C.  re- 
plies, that  though  the  patriarch  sinned,  it 
doth  not  follow,  by  any  necessary  conse- 
Quence,  that  he  was  never  free  from  sin 
during  his  whole  life. 

Durine  the  thirty  years  of  his  life  that 
remained  to  him,  Richard  continued  to 
preach  and  keep  school  at  Barking  at 
Tottenham,  and  elsewhere.  His  school 
was  prosperous,  —  so  prosperous  that  the 

Eenal  statute  then  in  force  must  clearly 
ave  been  administered  with  a  very  ra- 
tional measure  of  laxity.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  for  a  very  strict  Quaker  to 
avoid  occasional  collisions  with  the  law. 
Friend  Claridge  was  summoned  to  Hick's 
Hall  for  refusing  to  provide  a  substitute 
to  serve  in  the  train-band.  His  goods 
were  taken,  more  than  once,  for  tithes 
and  "steeple-house  rates."  Finally,  in 
1708,  he  was  sued  for  keeping  school. 
The  action  was  brought  at  the  instigation 
of  a  rival  schoolmaster,  —  a  fact  which 
could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  Holt, 
chief  justice,  and  a  Middlesex  jury.  The 
jury  found  that  the  defendant  had  kept 
school  for  one  day;  and  Richard  was  no 
further  molested  by  his  enemies. 

Christopher  Story  belongs,  like  Friend 
Claridge,  to  the  early  period  of  Quaker 
history.  He  was  a  Cumberland  man,  born 
in  1648  at  an  inn  which  his  father  kept  at 
Kirklington  on  the  Scottish  border,  and 
well  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  was  a 
clergyman's  daughter.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  dissatisned  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Church.  "  Industrious  men  in  the  cre- 
ation" some  of  them  were;  "but  how  to 
come  out  of  sin,  which  was  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  know,  here  they  left  me  at  a 
loss."  He  was  more  impressed  by  dis- 
courses which  he  heard  at  Friends*  meet- 
ings, and  especially  by  a  sermon  of  Robert 
Barclay's,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  if  a 
man  could  begin  at  Genesis  and  repeat  all 
the  Scriptures  to  the  end  of  Revelation, 
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and  was  not  led  and  guided  by  a  measure 
of  that  Spirit  by  which  the  Scriptures 
were  given  forth,  it  would  avail  him  noth- 
ing. Though  '*  much  for  arguing,"  Chris- 
topher was  a  modest  youth ;  and  he  went 
through  many  a  sore  battle  with  fear  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  "give  up  "  and  prpfess 
himself  a  Quaker.  At  last  he  found  cour- 
age to  join  in  setting  up  a  meeting  in  his 
own  parish,  "  in  the  borders  of  England," 
as  he  says,  "where  wickedness  of  the 
grossest  sort  had  swelled  to  that  height, 
that  theft,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  with 
many  other  crying  sins,  were  very  fre- 
quent." 

Though  himself  an  industrious  man  in 
the  creation,  Christopher  found  time  to 
"visit  in  love"  the  scattered  families  of 
his  own  people.  They  were  at  that  time 
much  in  want  of  encouragement.  At 
Dale,  for  instance,  he  would  have  fain 
passed  by,  lest  Friends  should  be  fined  on 
his  account;  "but  they  answered  there 
was  nothing  in  that ;  for  they  were  fined 
already,  more  than  they  had  goods  to  pav 
with."  In  Scotland  he  encountered  much 
rudeness  and  violence;  at  one  place  the 
mob  threw  him  and  his  companion  down 
a  steep  place ;  "  but  the  ground  being  dry, 
the  friends  came  up  again."  They  were 
also  grieved  by  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
Walter  Scott,  who  carried  the  Quaker 
argument  just  one  step  too  far.  "  Meet- 
ings," said  this  misguided  man,  "were  but 
a  form,  and  every  man  might  worship  God 
as  well  in  his  own  house  as  in  a  meeting." 

In  spite  of  persecution  and  contradic- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  the  Quakers  in  the 
north  were  not  made  to  sufiter  all  the  rigor 
of  the  law.  When  Judge  Jeffries  came 
to  the  northern  circuit,  the  constable 
somehow  failed  to  find  the  Friends  who 
should  have  been  taken  before  him  at 
Carlisle.  A  well-known  informer  was  sud- 
denly arrested  for  debt,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  county.  When  one 
Dacre,  a  justice  (so-called),  granted  war- 
rants agamst  Friends,  responsible  men 
persuaded  him  to  forbear  a  while,  it  being 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  to  keep  the 
informers  quiet  until  the  spring.  When 
cattle  were  seized  for  church  rates, "  ex- 
clusive dealing"  was  practised  by  sympa- 
thetic neighbors  ;  and  "  men  were  set  at  a 
little  distance"  to  warn  intending  pur- 
chasers. Some  of  the  clergy  even  went 
without  their  tithes.  These  acts  of  con- 
siderate kindness  were  not  undeserved. 
After  the  first  effervescence  of  the  new 
doctrine  was  over,  the  Quakers  became  an 
eminently  sober  and  virtuous  community. 
Their  standard  of  natural  piety  and  social 


duty  was  high.  Story  and  his  friends 
would  take  no  share  in  the  smuggling  in- 
dustry which  flourished  then  in  the  Bor- 
der counties;  and  the^  refused  to  make 
a  profit  on  gay  clothing,  such  as  thej 
thought  a  Christian  might  not  wear.  They 
spoke  the  truth ;  they  were  good  to  the 
poor ;  they  forgave  their  enemies  and  per- 
secutors. 

It  was  their  forgiving  spirit  that  first 
touched  the  heart  of  Brother  Benjamin 
Bangs.  He  was  a  working  shoeouker 
from  Norfolk,  and  had  come  to  London 
just  after  the  Great  Fire ;  *•  the  City  then 
lying  as  an  heap  of  rubbish,  and  all  hands 
at  work."  Benjamin  was  not  afraid  of 
work;  he  "followed  his  business  very 
closely,"  and  was  eager  to  learn  from 
those  of  his  craft  who  had  the  name  of 
being  skilled  hands.  Working  one  day 
at  Stepney,  he  was  summoned  to  assist  a 
party  of  militia,  sent  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  to  break  up  a  Quaker  meeting. 
The  gentle  demeanor  of  the  sufferers 
moved  him  to  compunction  ;  he  explained 
to  some  of  them  that  he  was  there  under 
constraint.  "We  believe  thee,  and  wc 
freely  forgive  thee,"  they  said.  Their 
pious  talk  and  his  mother's  letters  (for  she 
was  "  ready  with  her  pen,"  —  a  rare  accom- 
plishment among  women  of  her  rank  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  brought  him 
into  a  serious  way  of  thought  Bending 
steadily  over  his  labor,  he  came,  through 
much  meditation,  to  see  the  truth  as  his 
friends  of  the  Ratcliff  meeting  saw  it. 
And  so,  having  a  word  given  him  to  speak, 
he  was  received  as  a  preacher,  working 
still  with  his  hands  that  he  might  not  be 
chargeable  to  any. 

Of  Benjamin's  travels  in  the  ministry 
there  is  not  much  to  record.  He  went 
hither  as  the  inward  voice  directed,  hold- 
ing his  own  with  mild  persistence  against 
the  powers  that  then  were.  In  the  city  of 
Norwich  he  helped  to  build  a  meeting- 
house, in  spite  of  "  the  recorder  and  old 
Whitefoot  the  parson."  Friends  needed 
not  many  words  to  stir  them  up  to  sub- 
scribe. "  Most  of  them  being  journey- 
men weavers,  combers,  shoemakers,  etc^ 
were  desired  not  to  put  down  more  than 
they  would  take  care  honestly  to  pay  ;  so 
they  began  to  consider  how  much  they 
could  earn  in  a  week,  and  how  much  of 
that  they  could  lay  by  towards  the  for- 
warding of  so  good  a  work.  The  young 
men  made  application  to  the  young  wom- 
en-servants, etc.,  desiring  them  to  exert 
themselves  upon  this  occasion,  which  they 
readily  did,  and  raised  several  pounds 
among    themselves.      But    the  aforesaid 
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recorder  breathed  out   farther  threaten- 
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ings. 

Extending  the  range  of  his  ministry, 
Benjamin  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  where 
the  saints  were  sore  pressed  by  enemies 
of  various  kinds  :  *' native  Irish  "  pilfering 
their  goods;  Ulster  Presbyterians  "cry- 
ing out  in  a  Scotch  tone  "  at  their  meet- 
ings ;  magistrates  smiting  or  causing  them 
to  oe  smitten  with  but  little  regard  for  the 
law.  Through  all  these  perils  Benjamin 
Bangs  went  scatheless.  He  had  a  call  to 
preach  the  gospel;  and  if  he  could  but 
tell  his  errand,  Papist  and  Presbyterian 
might  rage  as  they  would. 

The  travels  of  Friend  William  Reckitt 
took  a  wider  range.  He  was  bred  in  the 
Gainsborough  district,  and  his  youth  was 
spent  in  hard  toil  at  the  loom  and  in  the 
field,  his  only  comfort  being  found  in  the 
societv  of  godly  friends.  Having  won  his 
way  slowly  to  a  better  position,  he  might 
have  settled  down  to  rest ;  but  in  1756,  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  he  came  under  a  concern 
to  visit  the  Lord's  people  in  America. 
England  was  then  at  war  with  France ; 
and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  cap- 
tured off  Plymouth,  **  the  enemy  coming 
on  board  like  so  many  hungry  animals. 
In  company  with  the  crew  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  William  was  carried  prisoner 
into  a  French  port  The  Frenchmen  kept 
a  careless  guard ;  and  the  English  sailors 
began  to  talk  cheerfully  of  mastering  the 
ship  in  which  they  were,  and  carrying  it 
out  of  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  neigh- 
boring fort.  Now  this  was  precisely  the 
juncture  at  which  an  elderly  Quaker  may 
be  a  very  bad  adviser.  To  tell  the  truth, 
friend  William  was  much  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  fight ;  he  set  himself  to  talk 
his  companions  out  of  their  foolhardy  de- 
sign, and  he  succeeded.  It  was  ill  done 
of  him,  I  must  admit ;  his  fears  and  scru- 
ples may  have  defrauded  our  naval  his- 
torians of  a  noble  episode. 

After  being  detained  some  weary  months 
in  France,  Reckitt  was  released,  and 
made  out  the  long  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  Our  American  colonies  were 
then  little  more  than  dots  and  strips 
of  cultivation  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
continent.  Passing  from  one  Friends' 
meeting  to  another,  between  Virginia 
and  Rhode  Island,  William  was  often  in 
straits  and  even  in  dangers  —  Indians  and 
runaway  negroes  hovering  in  the  forests 
near  the  settlements  of  the  white  men. 
But  the  Indians  were  less  terrible  to 
Friends  than  to  other  colonists.  William 
even  held  a  meeting  among  them,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  gravity  oft  heir  behavior. 


The  negroes  also  showed  him  no  little 
kindness;  were  they  not  his  brethren, 
sons  of  one  Father?  The  time  for  the 
agitation  against  slavery  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived; but  here  and  there  the  Quakers 
were  entering  a  quiet  protest  against  the 
system.  So  it  was  also  in  the  island  of 
Nevis,  where  Reckitt  found  that  Friends 
were  already  pondering  the  question, 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  them,  as  Chris- 
tian men,  to  hold  slaves  or  no.  "The 
Lord  is  rising  by  his  pure  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  these  ne^o-keepers,  showing 
them  the  practice  is  evil."  Here  was 
surely  a  sign  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
man  who  felt  himself  called  to  preach  the 
liberating  word ;  and  encouragement  was 
welcome,  for  some  among  the  people  of 
Nevis  were  of  a  contrary  temper.  The 
chief  judge  indeed  was  wicked  enough  to 
say  that  he  cared  nothing  for  sermons, 
and  would  willingly  never  hear  another: 
"a  vulgar  and  unsavorv  expression  to 
come  oul  of  the  mouth  01  one  in  his  sta- 
tion." 

While  William  Reckitt  was  wandering 
in  those  distant  regions  of  the  West, 
Friend  Tuke  of  the  York  meeting  and  his 
wife  were  rejoicing  in  the  early  graces  of  a 
daughter  who  was  destined  to  win  a  name 
among  the  favored  ones  of  the  kingdom. 
Sarah  Tuke  was  a  maiden  of  a  devout  and 
strenuous  mind;  at  fifteen  she  began  to 
write  long  letters  in  that  evangelical  dia- 
lect which  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
English  religious  biography.  At  sixteen, 
she  is  weary  of  "  the  tempestuous  billows 
of  this  unstable  world ; "  she  finds  herself 
guilty  of  "insensibility  to  what  is  good." 
She  suffers  much  from  depression :  "  the 
springs  of  thy  S.T.'s  machinery  are  indeed 
weak."  At  twenty-one,  she  declares  that 
the  conduct  of  the  generality  of  young 
men  is  painful  to  her;  she  sees  so  many 
of  them  inconsiderately  and  rapidlv  pur- 
suing an  ignis fatuus^  which  will  lead  them 
into  a  labyrinth  of  perplexities.  There 
is,  I  fear,  little  to  admire  in  these  poor 
compositions;  only  now  and  then  she 
drops  her  conventional  phrases,  and  the 
reader  seems  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  an 
honest,  affectionate  girl,  burdened  with  a 
duty  too  great  to  be  laid  on  one  so  young. 
For  Sarah's  mother  was  a  preacher ;  and 
the  time  was  approaching  when  she  her- 
self might  be  called  to  the  same  ministry. 

After  being  "experienced  and  tried 
with  many  deep  baptisms  with  wants  and 
aboundings,"  Sarah  beean  to  preach  in 
1 780.  Two  years  after,  she  married  Friend 
Richard  Grubb,  of  Clonmel  in  Ireland. 
For  a  long  time  she  was  settled  at  Clon- 
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mel,  where  she  kept  school  in  an  old 
house,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Suir.  But 
the  years  that  remained  of  her  short  life 
were  spent  for  the  most  part  in  travelling. 
She  "  came  under  a  concern  *'  to  visit  this 
or  that  district,  and  straightway  set  forth 
on  her  journey.  Perhaps  you  think  she 
would  have  done  better  to  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  her  husband  and  pupils. 
It  may  be  so ;  I  am  not  under  a  concern 
to  justify  what  Sarah  Grubb  said  or  did. 
But  this  praise  she  deserves,  that  she  did 
what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty,  without 
considering  her  own  comfort.  She  suf- 
fered dreadfully  in  crossing  St.  George*s 
Channel,  but  she  checked  the  impulse  to 
complain  by  thinking  of  the  poor  negroes 
in  the  slave-ships,  whose  sufferings  were 
worse  than  her  own.  She  would  ride  long 
miles  in  the  rain,  and  sit  long  hours  in  a 
cold  meeting-house,  if  only  it  might  be 
l^iveQ  her  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  **  a 
lew  desolate  professors.'* 

Twice  in  her  career  Sarah  Grubb  was 
moved  in  love  and  compassion  to  visit  the 
continent  of  Europe.  She  travelled  with 
a  little  company  of  Friends ;  the  men  of 
the  party  gave  much  offence  bv  keeping 
on  their  hats  in  the  inns  wnere  they 
stayed.  They  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  any  foreign  tongue,  but  they  hoped 
to  find  opportunities  of  conveying  in 
silence  that  which  is  better  than  words. 
They  formed  a  somewhat  unfavorable 
judgment  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed.  Crosses  and  images  were 
too  common  everywhere.  At  Amsterdam 
**  the  appearance  of  Friends  convinced  us 
that  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  them." 
At  Diisseldorf,  they  found  one  solid  reli- 
gious man,  **who  walks  much  alone,  in  a 
dark  and  dissipated  place."  At  Cong^ni^s, 
in  France,  there  was  a  society  of  good 
people,  whose  meetings  were  almost  as 
the  meetings  of  friends  at  home  ;  almost, 
but  not  quite.  "  We  found  that  to  be  use- 
ful to  them  the  visitors  must  be  weak 
with  the  visited.  Our  little  band  was  not 
without  a  guard  with  respect  to  proposing 
anything  to  them  which  they  have  not  at 
present  a  capacity  rightly  to  adopt."  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  Sarah  some- 
times exhibits  a  mild  kind  of  spiritual 
pride. 

Their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages 
exposed  the  poor  Friends  to  many  decep- 
tions. In  travelling  to  Miinster,  for  in- 
stance, they  arranged,  as  they  thought,  to 
have  a  post-wagon  for  themselves.  "  But 
after  they  got  our  money,  a  Capuchin 
friar  and  a  very  ill-looking  man  were  put 
in  with  us,  and  we  kept  in  this  situation, 


with  two  meals  wanting,  through  a  dark 
rainy  night  (the  wet  coming  in  upoo  as) 
till  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  .  .  . 
Our  minds,  during  this  extraordinarv  trial 
of  body  and  spirits,  were  remarkably  sus- 
tained with  cheerful  tranquillity." 

Sarah  Grubb  died  in  1790,  at  the  agt  of 
thi  rty-f our.  Shortly  before  her  deaUi,  she 
indited  a  pious  letter  to  Leopold  II.  on  bis 
accession  to  the  imperial  crown.  But  if 
the  received  account  of  that  monarch's 
life  and  death  be  correct,  her  exhortations 
cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  much 
effect. 

I  might  continue  my  fragmentary  record 
into  the  present  century,  but  in  doing  so  I 
should  have  to  touch  on  memories  which 
are  dear  to  good  people  still  living.  Let 
it  suffice  for  the  present  to  have  added 
this  little  bundle  of  sketches  to  the  annals 
of  the  people  once  in  scorn  called  Quaken. 

Thomas  Raleigh. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centarfw 
TENNYSON  AS  PROPHET. 

And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dsring  race,  and  yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom  shore. 
Await  the  last  and  lara;est  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  ofthis  illusion  fade, 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

The  aspect,  the  countenance,  of  Lord 
Tennyson  —  best  rendered  in  Sir  J.  Mil- 
lais's  portrait,  but  faithfully  given  also  in 
many  a  photograph  —  must  often  have 
struck  his  admirers  with  a  sense  of  sur- 
prise. It  does  not  fit  the  popular  con- 
ception of  him  —  a  conception  founded 
mainly  on  his  earlier  work,  and  which 
presents  him  a  refined,  an  idyllic  poet, 
the  chanter  of  love  and  friendship,  the 
adomer  of  half-barbarous  legends  with  a 
garb  of  tender  grace.  The  faces  of  other 
poets  —  of  the  ethereal  Shelley,  the  sen- 
suous Keats,  the  passionate  Byron,  the 
benignant  Wordsworth  —  correspond  well 
enough  to  our  notion  of  what  they  ought 
to  be.  But  Tennyson's  face  expresses  not 
delicacy  but  power;  it  is  grave  even  to 
sternness;  it  is  formidable  in  the  sense 
which  it  gives  of  strength  and  wisdom  won 
through  pain. 

For  indeed,  both  in  aspect  and  in  mood 
of  mind  there  has  arisen  between  the  poet 
of  the  **  Dream  of  Fair  Women  "  and  the 
poet  of  "  Vastness  "  a  change  like  the 
change  between  the  poet  of  •*  Comus " 
and  the  poet  of  '*  Samson  Agonistes."  In 
each  case  the  potent  nature,  which  io 
youth  felt  keenlier  than  any  contemporary 
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the  world's  beauty  aad  charm,  has  come 
with  age  to  feel  with  lilce  keenness  its 
awful  majesty,  the  dash  of  unknown  ener- 

ftes,  and  *'  the  doubtful  doom  of  human- 
ind."  And  the  persistence  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetic  gift  in  all  its  glory— a 
persistence  scarcely  rivalled  since  Sopho- 
cles —  has  a£Eordecl  a  channel  for  the  emer- 
gence of  forces  which  must  always  have 
lain  deep  in  his  nature,  but  which  were 
hidden  from  us  by  the  very  luxuriance  of 
the  fancy  and  the  emotion  of  youth. 

I  would  speak,  then,  of  Tennyson  as  a 
prophet^  meaning  by  that  term  much  more 
than  a  self-inspired  mystic,  an  eloquent 
visionary.  I  know  not  how  else  to  de- 
scribe a  service  which  humanity  will 
always  need.  Besides  the  savant^  occu- 
pied in  discovering  objective  truth — be- 
sides the  artist  occupied  in  representing 
and  idealizing  that  truth  —  we  need  some 
voice  to  speak  to  us  of  those  greatest, 
those  undiscoverable  things  which  can 
never  be  wholly  known  but  must  still  less 
be  wholly  ignored  or  forgotten.  For  such 
a  service  we  need  something  more  than 
orator  or  priest;  we  need  a  sage,  but  a 
sage  whose  wisdom  is  kindled  with  emo- 
tion, and  whose  message  comes  to  us 
with  the  authority  of  a  ereat  personality, 
winged  at  once  and  weighted  by  words  of 
power. 

Yet  Tennyson's  prophetic  message  has 
been  so  delicately  interwoven  with  his 
metrical  and  literary  charm,  and  has  found, 
moreover,  its  most  potent  expression  in 
poems  so  recent  in  date,  that  it  has  not 
often,  I  think,  been  adequately  recog- 
nized, or  traced  with  due  care  from  its 
early  to  its  later  form.  There  need,  there- 
fore, I  trust,  be  no  presumption  in  an  at- 
tempt—  for  which  the  writer,  of  course,  is 
alone  responsible  —  to  arrange  in  clearer 
connection  those  weighty  utterances  which 
the  exigencies  of  art  have  scattered  irreg- 
ularly over  many  pages,  but  which  those 
who  seek  the  guidance  of  great  minds 
must  often  desire  to  reunite. 

We  have  not  here,  indeed,  a  developed 
system  whose  dogmas  can  be  arranged  in 
logical  order.  Rather  may  the  reader  be 
disposed  to  say  that  there  is  no  sure  mes- 
sage ;  that  the  net  result  consists  in  hopes 
and  possibilities  which  the  poet  himself 
regards  as  transcending  proof.  Alas  I  like 
the  haul  of  living  things  from  the  deep 
sea,  the  group  of  dogmas  which  any  mind 
brings  up  from  the  e^ulf  of  things  is  apt  to 
dwindle  as  the  plummet  sinks  deeper 
down ;  and  we  have  rather  to  ask,  "  Is 
there  at  the  bottom  life  at  all  ?  "  than  to 
expect  to  find  our  highly  organized  creeds 


still  flourishing  when  we  have  plunged  far 
into  the  dark  abyss. 

This  may  sound  but  a  cheerless  sayings 
and  the  Christian  reader  may  perhaps 
complain  of  a  lack  of  explicit  adhesion  to 
Christian  doctrine  in  our  representative 
poet  But  I  would  beg  him  to  consider 
that  the  cause  of  any  creed,  however 
definite,  can  hardly  at  present  be  better 
subserved  than  by  indirect  and  prelimi- 
nary defences.  I  would  remind  him  that 
the  Gospel  story  is  not  now  supported,  in 
Paley*s  fashion,  by  insistence  on  its  mir- 
acles alone,  but  rather  and  mainly  by 
subjective  arguments,  by  appeals  to  its 
intrinsic  beauty  and  probability,  its  adap- 
tation to  the  instincts  and  needs  of  men. 
Christianity  assumes  an  unseen  world, 
and  then  urges  that  the  life  of  Christ  is 
the  fittest  way  in  which  such  a  world  could 
come  into  contact  with  the  world  we 
know.  The  essential  spirituality  of  the 
universe,  in  short,  is  the  basis  of  religion, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  basis  which  is  now 
assailed.  In  former  times  the  leading 
opponents  of  Christianity  were  mainly 
"deists,"  and  admitted  in  some  form  or 
other  a  spiritual  substratum  for  visible 
things.  Rousseau's  irreducible  minimum 
of  religion  included  a  God  and  a  future 
life.  But  now  the  position  is  changed. 
The  most  efiEective  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity no  longer  take  the  trouble  to  attack, 
as  Voltaire  did,  the  Bible  miracles  in  de- 
tail. They  strike  at  the  root,  and  begin 
by  denying — outright  or  virtually  —  that 
a  spiritual  world,  a  world  beyond  the  con- 
ceivable reach  of  mathematical  formulae, 
exists  for  us  at  all.  They  say  with  ClifiEord 
that  *'  no  intelligences  except  those  of  men 
and  animals  have  been  at  work  in  the 
solar  system ; "  or,  implying  that  the  phys- 
ical cosmos  is  all,  and  massing  together 
all  possible  spiritual  entities  under  the 
name  which  most  suggests  superstition, 
they  affirm  that  the  world  '*is  made  of 
ether  and  atoms,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
ghosts." 

Now  it  is  evident'that  unless  this  need- 
ful preamble  of  any  and  every  religion 
can  be  proved  —  say  rather  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unseen  profounder  world 
can  be  so  presented  as  to  commend  itself 
to  our  best  minds  as  the  more  likely  hy- 
pothesis-« it  will  be  useless  to  insist  now- 
adays on  the  adaptation  of  anv  given 
religion  to  the  needs  of  the  soul.  The 
better  adapted  it  is  to  man,  the  stronger 
the  presumption  that  it  is  a  system  created 
by  man  —  **the  guess  of  a  worm  in  the 
dust,  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire."  It 
does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  even  were 
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the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  demoa- 
strated,  aay  specific  revelation  of  that 
world  would  be  manifestly  true.  But  at 
any  rate  unless  such  a  world  be  in  some 
sense  believed  in  by  the  leading  minds  of 
the  race,  no  specific  revelation  whatever 
can  permanently  hold  its  ground.  If, 
therefore,  certain  readers  feel  that  Tenny- 
son*s  championship  is  confined  mainly  to 
what  they  may  regard  as  mere  elements  of 
natural  religion,  they  need  not  on  that 
account  value  him  the  less  as  a  leader  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  human  thought.  The 
work  which  he  does  may  not  be  that  which 
they  most  desire.  But  at  least  it  is  work 
indispensably  necessary,  if  what  they  most 
desire  is  ever  to  be  done.  And  they  may 
reflect  also  that  the  laureate's  great  pre- 
decessor did  more  for  a  spiritual  view  of 
the  universe  by  his  "Tintern  Abbey"  or 
his  Platonic  ode  than  by  his  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets"  or  his  pious  hymn  to  St 
Bees. 

And  first  let  us  briefly  consider  the  suc- 
cessive steps  which  mark  Tennyson's 
gradual  movement  to  his  present  position. 
They  show,  I  think,  an  inward  develop- 
ment coinciding  with,  or  sometimes  antic- 
ipating, the  spiritual  movement  of  the 
age.  We  may  start  with  the  **  Supposed 
Confessions  of  a  Second-Rate  Sensitive 
Mind"  —  a  juvenile  work,  from  whose 
title,  for  present  purposes,  we  may  perhaps 
omit  the  adjectives  "  supposed  "  and  "  sec- 
ond-rate." In  this,  the  most  agitated  of 
all  his  poems,  we  find  the  soul  urging 
onward 

Thro*  utter  dark  a  full-sail'd  skiff, 
UnpUoted  i'  the  echoing  dance 
Of  reboant  whirlwinds ; 

and  to  the  question  "Why  not  believe, 
then  ?  "  we  have  as  answer  a  simile  of  the 
sea  which  cannot  slumber  like  a  mountain 
tarn,  or 

Draw  down  into  his  vex^d  pools 

All  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  paves 

the  tranquil  inland  mere.  Thus  far  there 
is  little  that  is  distinctive,  little  beyond 
the  common  experience  of  widening  minds. 
But  in  "  The  Two  Voices  "  we  have  much 
that  will  continue  characteristic  of  Ten- 
nyson, and  a  range  of  speculation  not 
limited  by  Christian  tradition.  Here  we 
first  encounter  what  may  be  termed  his 
most  definite  conjecture,  to  which  he  re- 
turns in  **  De  Profundis,"  and  in  the 
"  Epilogue  "  which  forms  almost  his  latest 
work  —  namely,  the  old  Platonic  hypothe- 
sis of  the  multiform  pre-existence  of  the 
soul.      His  analogy  from  "  trances  "  has 


received,  I  need  not  say,  much  reinforce* 
ment  from  the  experimental  psychology 
of  recent  years. 

It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 

As  old  mythologies  relate. 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  may  await 

The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state. 

As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
Forget  the  dream  that  happened  then. 
Until  they  fall  in  trance  again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  h3rpoth- 
esis  of  our  survival  of  death  raust  logi- 
cally suggest  our  existence  before  earthly 
birth.  Since,  however,  this  latter  hypoth- 
esis is  not  insisted  on  (though  neither  is 
it  denied)  by  Christian  orthodoxy,  aod 
has  no  quite  obvious  bearing  on  man's 
hopes  and  fears,  it  has  dropped  out  of 
common  thought,  and  its  occurrence  in 
individual  speculation  marks  a  certain 
disengagement  and  earnestness  of  inquiry. 

The  next  main  step  is  represented  by 
"In  Memoriam;"  and  in  reading  'Mo 
Memoriam  "  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  book  was  written  by  a  young  man, 
some  half-century  ago;  so  little  is  there, 
in  all  its  range  of  thought  and  emotion, 
which  the  newest  science  can  condemn  or 
the  truest  religion  find  lacking.  So  sound 
an  instinct  has  led  the  poet  to  dwell  on 
the  core  of  religion  —  namely,  the  sur- 
vival of  human  love  and  human  virtue  — 
so  genuine  a  candor  has  withheld  him 
from  insisting  too  positively  on  his  own 
hopeful  belief.  In  spite  of  its  sparse 
allusion  to  Christianity,  "In  Memoriam  " 
has  been  widely  accepted  as  a  helpful 
companion  to  Christian  devotion.  Is  not 
this  because  the  Christian  feels  that  the 
survival  of  human  love  and  virtue  —  how- 
ever phrased  or  supported — is  the  es- 
sence of  his  gospel  too?  that  his  good 
news  is  of  the  survival  of  a  consummate 
love  and  virtue,  manifested  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  proving  that  love  and 
virtue  ^^«/// survive  ? 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  *'  In 
Memoriam  "  is  the  only  speculative  book 
of  that  epoch  —  epoch  of  the  •*  Tractarian 
movement,"  and  much  similar  **  up-in-the- 
air  balloon-work  "  —  which  retains  a  seri- 
ous interest  now.  Its  brief  cantos  contain 
the  germs  of  many  a  subsequent  treatise, 
the  indication  of  channels  along  which 
many  a  wave  of  opinion  has  fiowed, 
down  to  the  last  Philosophie  der  Ert^- 
sung,  or  gospel  of  a  sad  redemption  — 
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To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  Tacant  darkness,  and  to  cease  — 

which  tacitly  or  openly  is  possessing  itself 
of  so  many  a  modern  mind. 

Yet  **  In  Memoriam,"  in  spite  of  all  its 
pregnancy,  hardly  forms  a  part  of  what  I 
have  called  the  prophetic  message  of  Ten- 
nyson. He  still  is  feeling  for  wisdom; 
he  has  not  reached  the  point  from  whence 
he  can  speak  with  confidence  and  power. 

The  hrst  words,  as  I  hold  them,  of  the 
message  are  presented,  with  characteristic 
delicacy,  in  the  form  of  a  vision  merely, 
and  in  one  of  the  least  conspicuous  poems. 
The  wife's  dream  in  **  Sea  Dreams  "  is  an 
utterance  of  deep  import  —  the  expression 
of  a  conviction  that  the  truth  of  things 
is  good ;  and  that  the  resistless  force  of 
truth,  destroying  one  after  another  all  an- 
cient creeds,  and  reaching  at  last  to  the 
fair  images  of  Virgin  Mother  and  sinless 
Babe,  is  nevertheless  an  impulse  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  that  those  creeds  con- 
tained; and  sheds  a  mystic  li^ht  on  the 
ruined  minsters,  and  mixes  its  eternal 
music  with  the  blind  appeals  of  men. 

But  round  the  North,  a  light, 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous  vapor,  lay, 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Sweird  up  and  died ;  and,  as  it  swelled,  a  ridge 
Of  breaker  issued  from  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the 

note 
Had  reached  a  thunderous  fulness,  on  those 

cliffs 
Broke,  mixed  with  awful  light  (the  same  as 

that 
Living  within  the  belt)  whereby  she  saw 
That  all  those  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no 

more. 
But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 
-Grave,  florid,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
One  after  one ;  and  then  the  great  rid^e  drew, 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  bac^. 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swelPd  again 
Slowly  to  music ;  ever  when  it  broke 
The  statues,  king  or  saint,  or  founder  fell. 

But  here  the  subtlest  point  is  that  the 
very  lamentations  of  those  who  regret  this 
ruin  are  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  harmonious  impulse. 

Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note 

to  which  the  ancient  images  are  crumbling 
•down,  and  the  resistless  wave  advancing 
from  a  luminous  horizon  of  the  sea. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  a  reve- 
lation of  the  secret  which,  broadening 
from  its  far  belt  of  light,  is  to  overwhelm 
the  limited  and  evanescent  phases  of  hu- 
itnan  faith  ? 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  statement  of 
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creed  in  Tennyson's  poems  is  to  be  found 
in  a  few  stanzas  which  he  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  the 
group  of  thinkers  mentioned  in  his  sonnet 
on  the  inception  of  the  review  in  which 
these  pages  appear :  — 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the 

hills,  and  the  plains. 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who 

reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He?  tho'  He  be  not  that 

which  He  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we 

not  live  in  dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body 

and  limb. 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division 

from  Him  ?  .  .  . 

Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit 

with  Spirit  can  meet, 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than 

hands  and  feet.  .  .  . 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye 

of  man  cannot  see ; 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision  — 

were  it  not  He  ? 

In  the  "higher  pantheism"  of  these 
familiar  lines,  the  reader  accustomed  to 
the  study  of  religions  will  seem  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
story.  We  have  reached  the  end  of  Ori- 
ental religion,  the  end  of  Greek ;  we  stand 
where  stood  Plotinus,  fusing  into  a  single 
ecstasy  every  spiritual  emotion  of  that 
ancient  world. 

But  to  see  and  to  have  seen  that  Vision  is 
reason  no  longer,  but  more  than  reason,  and 
before  reason,  and  after  reason;  as  also  is 
that  Vision  which  is  seen.  And  perchance 
we  should  not  speak  of  sight.  For  that  which 
is  seen  —  if  we  must  needs  speak  of  the  Seer 
and  the  Seen  as  twain  and  not  as  one — that 
which  is  seen  is  not  discerned  by  the  seer  nor 
conceived  bv  him  as  a  second  thing ;  but,  be- 
coming as  It  were  other  than  himself,  he  of 
himself  contributeth  nought,  but  as  when  one 
layeth  centre  upon  centre  he  becometh  God's 
and  one  with  God.  Wherefore  this  Vision  is 
hard  to  tell  of.  For  how  can  a  man  tell  of 
that  as  other  than  himself,  which  when  he  dis- 
cerned it  seemed  not  other,  but  one  with  him- 
self indeed?* 

Or  take  again  the  words  of  Arthur  at  the 
end  of  the  "  Holy  Grail  "  —  the  spiritually 
central  passage,  so  to  say,  in  all  the  "  Idylls 
of  the  King ' —  when  that  king  describes 
the  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
which  come  when  earthly  work  is  done  — 

*  Plotinus,  Enn.  vi.  10. 
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In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision ; 

and  compare  this  with  any  one  of  the  pas- 
sages where  Plotinus  endeavors  in  halting 
speech  to  reproduce  those  moments  of 
unison  whose  memory  brightens  his  arid 
argument  with  oases  of  a  lucid  joy. 

And  it  may  be  that  this  was  not  vision,  but 
some  other  manner  of  sight,  ay,  an  ecstasy 
and  a  simplicity  and  a  self-surrender,  and  a 
still  passion  of  contact  and  of  unison,  when 
that  which  is  within  the  Holy  Place  is  dis- 
cerned. .  •  .  And  falling  from  that  sight  if  he 
arouse  again  the  virtue  m  him,  and  perceive 
himself  wholly  adorned,  he  shall  be  lifted  up 
once  more ;  through  Virtue  looking  upon  Mind 
and  through  Wisdom  upon  very  God.  Thus 
is  the  life  of  blessed  gods  and  of  godlike  men 
a  renunciation  of  earthly  joy,  a  deliverance 
from  earthly  sorrow,  a  flight  of  the  One  to  the 
One. 

To  some  such  point  as  this,  as  I  have 
said,  the  instinct  of  reverence,  the  emo- 
tion of  holiness,  must  tend  to  lead  souls 
to  such  emotions  born.  And  in  former 
times  this  mystical  standpoint  seemed  in 
some  sense  independent  of  controversy. 
Historical  criticism  on  the  Gospels,  geo- 
logical disproof  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
scarcely  rose  into  that  thinner  air.  But 
the  assault  now  made  is  more  paralyzing, 
more  fundamental.  For  it  is  based  on  for- 
mulae which  are  in  a  certain  sense  demon- 
strable, and  which  seem  to  embrace  the 
whole  extent  of  things.  The  cosmos,  we 
now  say,  is  a  system  of  ether  and  atoms,  in 
which  the  sum  of  matter  and  the  sum  of 
energy  are  constant  quantities.  And  the 
cosmos  is  the  scene  of  universal  evolution, 
according  to  unchangeable  law.  Hence  it 
seems  to  follow  that  no  human  soul  or  will 
can  add  a  fresh  energy  of  its  own ;  that 
there  can  be  nothing  but  a  ceaseless  trans- 
formation of  force,  which  would  proceed 
in  just  the  same  way  were  all  conscious- 
ness to  be  removed  from  the  automata  who 
fancy  that  they  direct  the  currents  along 
which  they  inevitably  flow.  It  seems  to 
follow,  too,  that  even  the  highest  of  these 
automata  have  been  brought  into  a  mo- 
mentary existence  by  no  heavenly  father, 
no  providential  scheme ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  larger  and  unconscious  process,  which 
in  itself  bears  no  relation  to  human  happi- 
ness or  virtue. 

As  all  this  begins  to  be  dimly  realized, 
men  may  be  seen,  like  ants  in  a  trodden 
ant-hill,  striving  restlessly  to  readjust  their 
shattered  conceptions.  It  is  borne  in 
upon  them  that  the  traditional  optimism  of 


Western  races  may  be  wholly  illusory; 
that  human  life  may  iodeed,  as  the  East 
has  held,  be  on  the  whole  an  evil,  and 
man's  choice  lie  between  a  dumb  resigna- 
tion and  that  one  act  of  rebellion  which 
makes  at  least  an  end.  And  thus,  in  an 
age  little  given  to  metaphysic,  we  find  pes- 
simistic svstems  more  vigorous  than  any 
other,  and  the  intellect  of  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  deeply  honeycombed  with  a 
tacit  despair. 

But  though  pessimism  may  spread 
among  the  thoughtful,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  the  practical  creed  of  progressive  peo- 

Cles.  They  must  maintain  their  energy 
y  some  kind  of  compromise  between  old 
views  and  new;  and  the  compromises 
which  we  see  around  us,  though  at  war 
among  themselves,  are  yet  the  ofiEspring 
of  the  same  need,  and  serve  to  break,  at 
di£Eerent  points,  the  terrible  transition. 
There  is  the  movement  which  began  with 
Broad-Churchism,  and  which  seems  now 
to  broaden  further  into  a  devotion  to 
Christ  which  altogether  repudiates  the 
resurrection  on  which  his  first  followers 
based  his  claim  to  be  the  bringer  of  a  true 
gospel  rather  than  the  most  mistaken  of 
all  enthusiasts.  And  a  few  steps  further 
from  old  beliefs  stands  that  other  com- 
promise known  as  Positivism  —  a  religion 
consisting  simply  in  the  resolute  mainte- 
nance 01  the  traditional  optimistic  view 
when  the  supposed  facts  that  made  for 
optimism  have  all  been  abandoned.  Never 
have  we  come  nearer  to  **  the  grin  without 
the  cat  "  of  the  popular  fairy  tale  than  in 
the  brilliant  paradoxes  with  which  some 
kindly  rhetorician  —  himself  steeped  in  de- 
served prosperity  —  would  fain  persuade 
us  that  all  in  this  sad  world  is  well,  since 
Auguste  Comte  has  demonstrated  that  the 
efEect  of  our  deeds  lives  after  us,  so  that 
what  we  used  to  call  eternal  death  —  the 
cessation,  in  point  of  fact,  of  our  own  ex- 
istence —  may  just  as  well  be  considered 
as  eternal  life  of  a  very  superior  descrip- 
tion. 

But  although  these  and  similar  compro- 
mises are  only  too  open  to  the  pessimist's 
attack,  one  may  well  hesitate  as  to  whether 
it  is  right  or  desirable  to  assail  them. 
Should  we  not  encourage  any  illusion 
which  will  break  the  fall,  and  repeat  in 
favor  of  these  fragile  substitutes  the  same 
reticence  which  it  so  long  seemed  well  to 
use  in  criticising  Christianity  itself  ? 

Such,  at  an^  rate,  is  not  Lord  Tenny- 
son^s  attitude  m  the  matter.  In  his  view, 
it  seems,  these  blanched  survivals  of 
optimism  may  be  brushed  aside  without 
scruple.    He  is  not  afraid  to  set  forth  a 
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naked  despair  as  the  inevitable  outcome  And  the  stara  of  the  limitleu  Uiuverse  spar- 

of  aviewof  the  world  which  omits  a  mor^  kicd  and  shone  in  the  sky, 

govemmeot  or  a  humaa  survival ;  a  gravt  Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew 

responsibility,  which  the  clear-seeine  poet  „  .  i"^'  *!";''  light  was  a  lie; 

would  sarcely  have  uadertaken,  had  nol  ^"S^\^  ""th  m^^*""?  y°^'  """■  *""""" 

hi,  own  co^fiLace  in  the  happier  inter  ^   ^^7 1^^:^^' ^^^,  round  .hem 

pretatiOD  been  strong  and  assured.  ^^re  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own. 

His  presentation  of  absolute  hopeless  No  soul  in  the  heavens  above,  no  soul  on  the 

ness  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  under  earth  below, 

going  one  of  those  seasons  of  uninerited  A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation 

anguish  which  are  thereat,  the  intimate  and  woe. 

problem  with  which  any  religion  or  ani  „_,      .        .                ■.!.     .    .l            1 

philosophy  has  to  deal.                             '  ,   "Thestarry  heavens  without ;  the  moral 

"  A  man  and  his  wife,  having  lost  faith  >!'"'  *"')''''  T  "'."'  "''**  u"  "°%  ""*" 

in  a  God,aod  hope  of  a  life  to  come  "-  '*'=".  "i^'/P'T!"  f^Jl^A"^'  hope  stnke  on 

so  run  the  prefatory  words  to  "Despair-^  a  mind  like  this  !    "The  moral  law  with- 

-"and  being  utterly  miserable  in  this,  '"■'    'he  inherLted  instincts  which  have 

resolve  to  end  themselves  by  drowniogi  made  my  tnbe  successfulamong  its  neigh- 

The  woman  is  drowned,  but  tfie  man  r^l  l»r;nbes,  but  which  simpl;^  fail  and  have 

cued  by  a  minister  of   the  sect  he  had  ''°  further  meaning  m  this  my  solitary 

abandoned;  "and  to  this  minister  he  de-  extremist  hour      "The    starry    heavens 

scribes  the  reflections  of  that  which  had  ?"'hout_;"  appalling  spectacle  of  aimless 

BO  nearly  been  his  own  last  hour.  immcnsityl  inconceivable  possibilities  of 

And  first  of  all.  and  prompting  to  the  pam !  vastness  of  a  universe  which  knows 

suicidal  act,  was  the  passion  of  pity  foi  °"o*  °"'  existence  and  could  not  com- 

himself  and    all    mankind  — the    feeling  prehend  our  prayer ! 

that  there  was  no  hope  or  remedy  except  o  we  poororphansof  nothing— aloncon  that 

that  last  plunge  into  the  dark.  lonely  shore- 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not 

But  pity  —  the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice  —  was  in  that  wUcb  she  bore  1 

Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying  God  The  man  and  wife  bid  farewell  to  each 

that  should  be  I  other  as  the  water  rises  round  them. 

Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  Ktasp  of  an  idiot  ..    ^    ,     .      ,,         c   j  ,i,            >.         ■, 

power  ^^  ''°*^'  'hould  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  if 

And  pity  for'our  own  selves  on  an  earth  that  ,„       "=  ?*^','^ "5  S':'^ '          _.   ...          . 

hire  not  a  flower;  We  nwer  had  found  H.m  on  earth,  this  earth 

Pity  (or  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  „  _      "/  fatherless  Hell  — 

the  deep  Deu  Love,  forever  and  ever,  forever  and 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd  for  .,        '"'^  farewell.                   ,        ..           , . 

eternal  sleep  Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  nol  rince  the  world 
began, 

*•  It  seemed  to  me,"  says  the  character  Never  a  ^so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  coming 

in  which  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger  " 

writers  has  expressed  her  own  inward  bat.  A  comparison   of  these  lines  with  tht 

tie,  "it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw,  mysteri-  lines  in  "The  Palace  of  Art"  where  Ten- 

ousl^,  a  new  Satan,  a  rebel  angel  of  good,  nyson,  still  a  young  man,  has  painted  the 

raising  his- banners  against  the  Jehovah  of  soul's  last  distress,  will  show  how  far  more 

evil;  a  creature  like   Frankenstein's  im-  awful  the  world-problem  reflected  in  the 

age,  a  terrible  new  kind  of  monster,  more  poet's  mind  has  become  since  that  earlier 

noble  than  its  base  maker.""    How  shall  day.     In  "The  Palace  of  Art"  the  soul 

a  man  avoid  such  indignant  compassion  as  which  has   lived    for    her   own    pleasure 

this?    Lethimface  hisowndoombravely  alone  feels  herself  "exilid  from  eternal 

as  he  may,  how  shall  he  look  compla-  God," severed  like  aland-lockedpoolfrom 

cently  on  the  anguish  of  others,  knowing  the  mighty  movement  of  all  things  "  to- 

that  tor  their  forlornness  there  is  no  pity  ward  one  sure  goal."    It  is  an  agony  of 

anywhere  save  such  thin  stream  as  he  remorse  and  terror,  but  it  carries  with  it  a 

and  his  like  can  give?  that  there  lives,  germofhope.    There  m  the  goal  towards 

perhaps,  no  creature  wiser  or  more  helpful  which  the  universe  is  striving.    There  it 

.<...     : — II  :_  .u-   -. J   fields  of  the  eternal  God.    And  after  repentance 

and  purgation  the  erring  soul  can  hope  to 
renew  the  sacred  sympathies,  and  to  re- 
join the  advancing  host. 
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Oa  the  other  hand  the  woe  described  in  "What  is  it  to  me/'  said  Marcos  Aure- 

"  Despair"  deepens  where  that  other  sor-  lius,  *'to  live  in  a  world  without  a  Provi- 

row  found  its  dawn.    There  is  absolutely  dence?"    '*  I  live,"  said  Prince  Bismarck 

nothing  to  which  effort  can  be  directed,  in   1878,  '*a  life  of  great   activity,  and 

or  appeal  can  lie.     It  is  no  longer  con-  occupy  a  lucrative  post ;  but  all  this  could 

ceivable  that  any  soul,  by  any  action  or  offer  me  no  inducement  to  live  one  day 

passion,  can  alter  the  immutable  destiny  longer,  did  I  not  believe   in  God  and  a 

which  hangs  blindly  over  all.  better  future."    It  is  well  to  quote  men 

Yet  I  must  not  speak  as  if  those  who  like  these  when  one  sees  the  words  "mor- 

deem  human  survival  a  superfluous  conso-  bid  "  and  "unmanlv,"  taking  in  the  Posi- 

lation  had  made  no  effort  to  meet  such  tivist  camp  the  place  which  the  words 

crises  as  that  on  which  Tennyson  dwells.  *' dangerous "  and  *' unsound"  haveocca- 

I  quote  a  well-known  passage  in  which  pied  so  long  in  orthodox  polemics.    It  is 

Clifford  has  depicted  the  "  unseen  helper "  not  clear  why  it  should  be  unmanly  to 

who  may  be  looked  for  when  no  other  face  the  bitter  as  well  as   the  sweet;  to 

help  is  nigh.  see  life  in  a  dry  light,  tinted  neither  by 


He  who,  wearied  or  stricken  in  the  fight  ^^^  s"°?et  rays  of  a  vanishing  Paradise, 


something  which  may  justify  that  thought  [of  deliberate  rejection  of  human  life  as  mean- 

an  unseen  helper  of  men].    In  such  a  mo-  ingless  without  a  future  is  not  the  mere 

ment  of  utter  sincerity,  when  a  man  has  bared  outcome  of  such   misery  as  that  of  the 

his  own  soul  before  the  immensities  and  the  spokesman  in  "Despair."     It  forms  the 

eternities,  a  presence,  m  which  his  own  poor  ^f^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  j^is  last  and  most  ma- 

words  can  say,  "  I  am  with  thee,  and  I  am  "  Vastness,    which  one  may  place  beside 

^eater  than  thou. '» . . .  The  dim  and  shadowy  the  choruses  in  the  "(Edipus  at  Colonus," 

outlines  of  the  superhuman  Deity  fade  slowly  as  illustrations,  the  one  of  an  old  man's 

away  from  before  us;  and  as  the  mist  of  his  wisdom  in  all  its  benignity,  the  other  of 

presence  floats  aside,  we  perceive  with  greater  an  old  man*s  wisdom  in  all  its  authority 

and   greater  clearness  the  shape  of   a  yet  and  power. 

grander   and   nobler  figure— of   Him  who  The  insignificance   of    human   life,  if 

made  all  Gods  and  shall  unmake  them.    From  ^oral  evolution  be  forever  checked   by 

the  dim  dawn  of  history,  and  from  the  inmost  j^^*u    :.,   -,^  „^,„  *u^r««  .   k.,«.  :«.•-.   u    ^ 

depth  of  every  soul,  the  face  of  our  father  ^^f ^'  '*       .u       uuH  .  ?  «           ^^'^ 

Man  looks  out  upon  us  with  the  fire  of  eternal  enforced  as  though  by  Plato  s  "  spectator 

youth  in  his  eyes,  and  says,  **  Before  Jehovah  ^^  ^*  ^\^^  ^°^,  o^  ***  existence,"  with  a 

was,  I  am  I  "  range  of  view  which  sees  one  man's  death 

Yet  would  not 
•serving  that  the  face 

or  composite  ancestor  was  of  somewhat  oTVnknown  Tumrni7e"s'Tn^dispMp'led 

toosim.anatype?    Might  not  "the  fire  fields  of  heaven.    Seen  with  that  cosmic 

of  youth  in  his  eyes  "suggest  unpleas-  gaze,  earth's  good  and  evil  alike  seem  the 

antly  that  he  had  called  h.s  descendants  f„„3io„s  „£  ^% 
into  being  lor  reasons  quite  other  than 

a  far-seeing  desire  that  they  should  suffer  Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs 

and  be  strong?     And  if  Jehovah  and  all  „        after  manv  a  vanished  face,* 

gods   be  his   fable  and  his  fiction,  does  Many  a  planet  bv  many  a  sun  may  roU  with 

that  make   him  a  whit  more    strong  to  the  dustof  a  vanish'd  race. 

save  ?  Raving  politics,  never  at  rest — as  this  poor 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  ,„,      earth's  pale  history  runs  — 

a  moment  of  pain,  What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 

If  every  man  die  forever,  if  all  his  griefs  are  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  million  million  of  suns? 

.    J  .'J*  '?*"'    1          1      »    »  1      .1.      -11  V  Stately  purposes,  valor  in  battle,  elorious  an- 

And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be  '^^^^  ^f  „my  and  fleet.         * 

wheel'd  thro  the  silence  of  space,  j^^^^y^  ^r  the  right  cause.  d<i.th  for  the  wrong 

Motherless   evermore  of   an   ever-vauishmg  ^ause.  trumpets  of  victory,  groans  of 

^^^^t  defeat  * 

When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  »  •  •  • 

and  its  last  brother  worm  will  have  fled  Pain   that  has  crawled  from   the  corpse  of 

From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  Pleasure,  a  worm  that  writhes  all  day, 

rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ?  and  at  night 
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Stirs  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper  and 
stings  him  back  to  the  curse  of  the 
light;  .  .  . 

Love  for  the  maiden  crown'd  with  marriage, 
no  regrets  for  aught  that  has  been. 

Household  happiness,  gracious  children, 
debtless  competence,  golden  mean ;  .  . . 

What  is  it  all  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being 
our  own  corpse-coffins  at  last, 

Swallow'd  in  vastness,  lost  in  silence,  drown'd 
in  the  deeps  of  a  meaningless  Past  ? 

What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom,  or 
a  moment's  anger  of  bees  in  their  hive  ? 

Peace,  let  it  be  I  for  I  loved  him,  and  love  him 
forever ;  the  dead  are  not  dead  but  alive. 

How  else  than  thus  can  we  dow  imagine 
the  cosmic  position  of  roan?  We  have 
long  ceased  to  think  of  him  as  standing 
on  an  immutable  earth,  with  sua  and  stars 
revolving  round  his  central  home.  Nor 
can  we  any  longer  fancy  him,  as  Comte 
used  to  fancy  him,  housed  in  the  snug 
security  of  his  solar  svstem ;  an  unroofed 
and  fenceless  plot,  irom  whence  every 
moment  the  irrecoverable  sun-rays  trem- 
ble out  into  the  blackness  and  are  squan- 
dered in  the  gulf  of  heaven.  We  must 
regard  him  with  foresight  of  his  end ;  with 
such  comfort  only  as  we  may  find  in  the 
thought  that  other  races,  powerless  as  he, 
may  have  been  shaped,  and  may  yet  be 
shaped,  from  the  like  clash  of  atoms,  for 
the  like  history  and  the  like  doom.  Let 
these  cry  aloud  if  thev  will  into  the  inter- 
stellar spaces,  and  call  it  prayer ;  they  hear 
not  each  other,  and  there  is  none  else  to 
hear.  For  in  this  infinity  love  and  virtue 
have  no  share ;  they  are  of  all  illusions 
the  most  fragile,  derivative,  evanescent; 
they  have  no  part  or  lodgment  in  the  fixed 
reality  of  things. 

And  yet  this  prospect,  which  is  slowly 
imposing  itself  as  inevitable,  is  in  reality 
but  a  conjecture  like  all  the  rest  Such, 
we  may  admit,  roust  be  the  universe  if  it 
be  reducible  to  ether  and  atoros  alone  ;  if 
life  and  consciousness  be  its  efflorescence 
and  not  its  substratum,  and  that  which 
was  from  the  beginning  be  the  lowest  and 
not  the  highest  of  all.  But  in  truth  a 
reduction  of  the  cosmos  into  ether  and 
atom  is  scarce  more  reasonable  than  its 
reduction  into  the  four  elements,  air,  water, 
earth,  and  fire.  The  ancients  boldly  as- 
sumed that  the  world  was  made  of  things 
which  our  senses  can  reach.  The  modern 
savant  too  often  tacitly  implies  that  the 
world  is  made  of  things  which  our  ca/- 
culations  can  reach.  Yet  this  is  still  a 
disguised,  a  mediate  anthropomorphisro. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assuroe  that  our 
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calculations,  any  more  than  our  senses, 
have  cognizance  of  any  large  fraction  of 
the  events  which  are  occurring  even  in 
our  own  region  of  time  and  space.  The 
notion  that  we  have  now  attained  to  a 
kind  of  outline  sketch  of  the  universe  is 
not  really  consistent  with  the  very  prem- 
ises on  which  it  is  based.  For  on  those 
premises  our  view  roust  inevitably  have 
limits  depending  on  nothing  wider  than 
the  past  needs  of  living  organisms  on  this 
earth.  We  have  acquired,  presumably,  a 
direct  perception  of  such  things  as  it  has 
helped  our  ancestors  most  to  perceive 
durine  their  struggle  for  existence ;  and 
an  indirect  perception  of  such  other  things 
as  we  have  been  able  to  infer  from  our 
group  of  direct  perceptions.  But  we  can- 
not limit  the  entities  or  operations  which 
may  coexist,  even  in  our  part  of  the  cos- 
mos, with  those  we  know.  The  universe 
may  be  infinite  in  an  infinite  number  of 
ways. 

Thoughts  like  these  are  not  formally 
disputed,  but  they  are  constantly  ignored. 
In  spite  of  the  continued  bints  which  na- 
ture gives  us  to  enlarge  our  conceptions 
in  all  kinds  of  unlooked-for  ways,  the  in- 
stinct of  system,  of  a  rounded  and  com- 
pleted doctrine,  is  apt  to  be  too  strong  for 
us,  and  a  determined  protest  against  pre- 
mature synthesis  is  as  much  needed  now 
as  ever.  Such  protest  may  naturally  take 
one  of  two  forms.  It  may  consist  of  a 
careful  registration  of  residual  phenom- 
ena in  all  directions,  which  the  current 
explanations  fail  to  include.  Or  it  may 
consist  —  and  this  is  the  prophet's  task  — 
of  imaginative  appeal,  impressive  asser- 
tion of  the  need  of  a  profounder  insight 
and  a  wider  purview  before  we  quit  our 
expectant  attitude,  and  act  as  though  ap- 
parent limitations  were  also  real,  or  the 
universe  fathomed  in  any  of  its  dimen- 
sions by  human  perception  and  power. 
It  is  in  this  mood  that  Tennyson  draws 
from  the  standing  mystery  of  a  child's 
birth  the  conception  of  a  double,  a  syn- 
chronous evolution  ;  of  a  past  which  has 
slowly  shaped  the  indwelling  spirit  as  well 
as  the  fieshly  habitation.  First  comes  the 
physical  ancestry :  — 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 
Whirl'd  for  a  million  aeons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste  dawn  of  multitudinous-eddying  light. 

For  thus  does  the  baby's  structure  remount 
to  the  primordial  nebula ;  the  atoms  of  its 
hand  have  been  volleyed  for  inconceivable 
ages  through  far-ofiE  tracts  of  gloom,  and 
have  passed  through  a  myriad  combina- 
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tioQS,  iqaaimate  and  animate,  to  become 
the  child^s  for  a  moment,  and  to  speed 
once  more  away. 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 
From  that  great  deep,  before  our  world  begins. 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  He 

will  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we  see, 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding  shore. 

For  thus  an  invisible  world  may  antecede 
the  visible,  and  an  inconceivable  world 
the  conceivable ;  while  yet  we  ourselves, 
here  and  now,  are  living  equally  in  both ; 
though  our  spirit  be  beclouded  by  its 
"descent  into  generation;"  which,  in 
Plotinus*s  words,  is  '*a  fall,  a  banishment, 
a  moulting  of  the  wings  of  the  soul." 

O  dear  spirit  half  lost 
In  thine  own  shadow,  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou,  who  wailcst  being  bom 
And  banish 'd  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 
Among  the  numerable-innumerable 
Sun,  sun,  and  sun,  thro'  finite-infinite  space 
In  finite-infinite  time — our  mortal  veil 
And  shattered  phantom  of  that  infinite  One 
Who  made  thee  unconceivably  thyself 
Out  of  His  whole  World-self  and  all  in  all. 

Is  there,  then,  any  hint  of  a  possibility 
of  transcending  these  contradictory  incon- 
ceivables  ?  of  re-attaining  the  clearness 
which  is  blurred  and  confused  by  the  very 
fact  of  our  individuation?  of  participat- 
ing in  that  profounder  consciousness 
which,  in  Tennyson's  view,  is  not  the 
*•  epiphenomenon  "  but  the  root  and  reality 
of  all  ? 

A  passage  in  "The  Ancient  Sage," 
known  to  be  based  upon  the  poet's  own 
experience,  describes  some  such  sensation 
of  resumption  into  the  universal,  following 
upon  a  self-induced  ecstasy. 

And  more,  m^Tdn !  for  more  than  once  when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  self  was  loosed 
And  passsed  into  the  nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  heaven.     I  touch'd  my  limbs,  the 

limbs 
Were  strange)  not  mine  —  and  yet  no  shade  of 

doubt, 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  matched  with 

ours 
Were  sun  to  spark  —  unshadowable  in  words. 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-world. 

^This  passage  raises  in  the  directest 
form  a  question  which  becomes  ever 
more  vitally  important  as  external  sys- 
tems of  theology  crumble  away.  Can 
ecstasy  ever  be  a  state  higher  than  normal 


life,  or  is  it  always  referable  to  delusioa 
or  disease  ?   Now  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
great  majority  of   states  of  true  ecstacy 
which  are  now  observed  occur  in  hjrster- 
ical  patients,  as  one  phase  of  a  complex 
attack.    The  temptation  to  rank  ecstasy 
on  much  the  same  level   with   hysterical 
spasm  or  mutism  is  naturally  irresistible. 
And  yet,  as  I  have  urged  elsewhere,  this 
is  by  no  means  a  safe  conclusion.    A  hys- 
terical fit  indicates  a  lamentable  instability 
of  the  nervous  system.     But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  ^^riV?r/,  that  every  symp- 
tom of  that  instability,  without  exception, 
will  be  of   a  degenerative    kind.      The 
nerve-storm,  with  its  unwonted  agitations, 
may  possibly  lay  bare  some   deep-lying 
capacity  in  us  which  could  scarcely  other- 
wise have  come  to  light.     Recent  exper- 
iments (especially   in    France)    on   bodi 
sensation  and  memory  in  certain  abnormal 
states,  have  added  plausibility  to  this  view, 
and  justify  us  in  holding  that,  in  spite  of 
its    freq^uent   association    with    hysteria, 
ecstasy  is  not  necessarily  in  itself  a  mor- 
bid symptom. 

And  if  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  lookat 
ecstasy  apart  from  its  associations  with 
hysteria  and  fanaticism — as  it  is  presented 
to  us,  say,  by  Plato  or  Wordsworth,  or,  in 
more  developed  form  (as  we  have  seen)y 
by  Tennyson  or  Plotinus  —  then,  assar- 
ealy,  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be 
neglected  in  estimating  man's  actual  or 
nascent  powers  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  truth.  "  Great  wit  and  madness  "  are 
both  of  them  divergences  from  the  com- 
mon standard ;  but  the  study  of  genius 
may  have  as  much  to  teach  us  of  the 
mind's  evolution  as  the  study  of  insanity 
has  to  teach  us  of  its  decay. 

And,  moreover,  if  indeed,  as  Tennjrson 
has  elsewhere  suggested,  and  as  many 
men  now  believe,  there  exists  some 
power  of  communication  between  human 
minds  without  sensory  agency  — 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light ;  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  thro*  some  finer  element  of  her  own?— 

then  surely  it  would  be  in  accordance 
with  analogy  that  these  centres  of  psy- 
chical perception  should  be  immersed  in 
a  psychical  continuum ^  and  that  their 
receptivity  should  extend  to  influences  of 
larger  than  human  scope.  And  if  so,  then 
the  obscure  intuitions  which  have  made 
the  vitality  of  one  reli^^on  after  another 
may  have  ai seemed  confusedly  an  ultimate 
fact,  a  fact  deeper  than  any  law  which 
man's  mind  can  formulate,  or  any  creed  to 
which  his  heart  can  cling.  For  these 
things,  to  whatever  purport,  were  settled 
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long  ago ;  they  must  be  the  great  structural 
facts  of  the  cosmos,  determined  before 
our  galaxy  shaped  itself  or  souls  first  en- 
tered into  man. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  aspect  in  which  this  great  poet^s 
teaching  —  in  itself,  no  doubt,  many-sided, 
and  transcending  the  grasp  of  any  single 
disciple  —  has  presented  itself  to  af  least 
one  student,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to 
follow  it.  As  here  conceived,  it  is  a 
teaching  which  may  well  outlast  our  pres- 
ent confusion  and  struggle.  For  Tenny- 
son is  the  prophet  simply  of  a  spiritual 
universe ;  the  proclaimer  of  man^s  spirit 
as  part  and  parcel  of  that  universe,  and 
indestructible  as  the  very  root  of  things. 
And  in  these  beliefs,  though  science  mav 
not  prove  them,  there  is  nothing  whicn 
can  conflict  with  science ;  for  they  do  but 
assert  in  the  first  place  that  the  universe 
is  infinite  in  more  ways  than  our  instru- 
ments can  measure ;  in  the  second  place 
that  evolution,  which  is  the  law  for  the 
material  universe,  is  the  law  for  virtue  as 
well.  It  is  not  on  interference  but  on 
analogy,  not  on  catastrophe  but  on  com- 
pletion, that  they  base  the  foundation  of 
nope.  More  there  may  be  —  truths  holier, 
perhaps,  and  happier  still ;  but  should  not 
these  truths,  if  true  they  be,  suffice  for 
man?  Is  it  not  enough  to  give  majesty 
to  the  universe,  purpose  and  dignity  to 
life,  if  he  can  once  believe  that  his  up- 
ward effort  —  what  he  here  calls  virtue  — 
shall  live  and  persist  forever?  "Give  her 
the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be.*' 

If  there  are  some  who  will  deem  this 
hope  insufficient,  there  are  many  more 
among  the  disciples  of  science  who  will 
smile  at  it  as  an  unprovable  dream.  For 
my  own  part,  too,  I  believe  that  the  final 
answer  —  and  this  I  say  in  no  unhopeful 
spirit  —  must  depend  on  the  discoveries 
of  science  herself.  "  We  are  ancients  of 
the  earth ;  '*  and  if  there  be  indeed  an  un- 
seen world  we  assuredly  need  not  imagine 
that  we  have  yet  exhausted  our  means  of 
discovering  it.  But  meantime  we  more 
than  ever  need  our  prophets ;  and  the 
true  poet  comes  nearer  to  inspiration  than 
any  prophet  to  whom  we  can  hope  to  listen 
now.  Let  his  intuitions  come  to  us  dis- 
solved in  that  fusion  of  thought  and  mel- 
ody which  makes  the  highest  art  we  know ; 
let  flashes  of  a  strange  delight  —  "like 
sparkles  in  the  stone  avanturine  "  —  reveal 
at  once  the  beauty  and  the  darkness  of  the 
meditations  whence  the  song  has  sprung. 
Give  us,  if  so  it  may  be,  the  exaltation 
which  lifts  into  a  high  community;  the 
words  which  stir  the  pulse  like  passion, 
and  wet  the  eyes  like  joy,  and  with  the 
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impalpable  breath  of  an  inward  murmur 
can  make  a  sudden  glory  in  the  deep  of 
the  heart.  Give  us  —  but  who  shall  give 
it?  or  how  in  days  like  these  shall  not  the 
oracles  presently  be  dumb  ? 

In  Tennyson  and  Browning  we  have 
veritable  fountain-heads  of  the  spiritual 
energy  of  our  time.  "  Ranging  and  ring- 
ing thro'  the  minds  of  men,"  their  words 
are  linked  in  many  a  memory  with  what 
life  has  held  of  best.  But  these  great 
poets  have  passed  already  the  common 
term  of  man;  and  when  we  look  to  the 
pair  whose  genius  might  have  marked 
them  as  successors,  we  see  too  clearly  the 
effect  of  this  "dimness  of  our  vexation" 
upon  sensitive  and  generous  souls.  The 
"singer  before  sunrise" — capable  of  so 
quick  a  response  to  all  chivalrous  ardors 
—  has  turned  his  face  from  the  vaster 
problems,  has  given  himself  to  literature 
as  literature,  and  to  poetry  as  art  alone. 
And  he,  again,  who  dwelt  with  so  ravish- 
ing a  melancholy  on  eld  and  death,  whose 
touch  shall  shrivel  all  human  hope  and 
joy,  —  he  has  felt  that  every  man  may 
well  grasp  with  hasty  eagerness  at  de- 
lights which  so  soon  pass  by  for  all,  and 
has  followed  how  incoherent  an  ideal 
along  how  hazardous  a  way ! 

It  seems  sometimes  as  though  poetry, 
which  has  always  been  half  art,  half 
prophecy,  must  needs  abandon  her  higher 
mission ;  must  turn  only  to  the  bedecKing 
of  things  that  shall  wither  and  the  em- 
balming of  things  that  shall  decay.  She 
will  speak,  as  in  "  The  Earthly  Paradise," 
to  listeners. 

laid  upon  a  flowery  slope 

'Twuct  Inaccessible  clififs  and  unsailed  sea; 

and  behind  all  her  utterance  there  will  be 
an  awful  reticence,  an  unforgotten  image 
of  the  end.  How,  then,  will  Tennyson's 
hopes  and  visions  sound  to  men,  when  his 
living  utterance  has  fallen  silent,  like  the 
last  oracle  in  the  Hellenic  world  ?  I  can 
imagine  that  our  descendants  may  shun 
the  message  whose  futile  confidence  will 
add  poignancy  to  their  despair.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  indeed  the  cosmos 
make  for  good,  and  evolution  be  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  material  law,  will  men  in  time 
avail  to  prove  it  ?  For  then  they  will  look 
back  on  Tennyson  as  no  belated  dreamer, 
but  as  a  leader  who  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  world's  thought  would  not  despair  of 
the  destiny  of  man.  They  will  look  back 
on  him  as  Romans  looked  back  on  that 
unshaken  Roman  who  purchased  at  its  full 
price  the  field  of  Cannae,  on  which  at  that 
hour  victorious  Hannibal  lay  encamped 
with  his  Carthaginian  host: 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
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From  Open  Court 
GENIUS  AND  PHYSICAL  INFIRMITIES. 

Psychology  is  too  sadly  far  from  hav- 
ing attained  the  standpoint  of  a  positive 
science,  to  warrant  the  dogmatism  of  the 
materialists  who  absolutely  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  enlarging  the  scope  of  mental 
vision  by  physical  artifices,  and  who  think 
it  inconceivable  that  bodily  infirmities 
could  intensifv,  or,  indeed,  fail  to  impair, 
the  vigor  of  the  mind.  We  must  beware, 
however,  of  falling  into  the  mistake  of 
confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause  of 
intellectual  energy,  in  trying  to  explain  the 
frequent  concomitance  of  genius  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  fiery  spirit,  working  out  its  way, 

may  undermine  the  stamina  even  of  vigor- 
ous constitutions,  and  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer eoes  so  far  as  to  consider  certain 
mental    gifts    absolutely  antagonistic   to 
the  physical  interests  of  their  possessor. 
"  The  human  brain,"  he  says,  "is  a  para- 
site which  attains  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment only  at  the  expense  of  other  vital 
organs,  and  transcendent  genius  generally 
precludes  the  hope  of  long  life,  or  else 
avenges  its  prerogatives  in  the  abasement 
of  the  next  generation.    Nay,  even  the 
lex  parsimonicB^  nature *s  thrifty  habits, 
preclude  the  hope  of  a  simultaneous  ex- 
cessive development  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical vigor.    Young  apes,  in  their  years  of 
immaturity  and  helplessness,  often  amaze 
the  observer  by  their  almost  human  intel- 
ligence and  docility;  in  after  years  that 
disposition  gives  way  to  stupid  truculence, 
as  if  nature  had  deemed  it  superfluous  to 
lavish  intellectual  faculties  on  a  creature 
abundantly  able  to  make  its  way  through 
life  by  dint  of  physical  strength."    Per- 
fect mental  and  perfect  physical  health 
are  perhaps  necessary  concomitants,  but 
the  evidence  of  biographical  records  leaves 
no  doubt  that  abnormal  (and  especially 
one-sided)  mental  pre-eminence  is  compat- 
ible with  all  sorts  of  physical  infirmities 
—  occasionally   even    with    cerebral  dis- 
orders.    Cromwell  and  Dr.  Johnson  often 
passed  weeks  in  a  state  of  mental  despon- 
dency bordering  on  despair.     In  the  case 
of  Swift,  Tasso,  and  Cowper,  that  disposi- 
tion became  chronic.     Rousseau's  eccen- 
tricities justified  the  suspicion  of  madness. 
Lord  Byron's  best  friends  pronounced  him 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  domestic  life.    St. 
Simon  was  subject  to  fits  of  hypochon- 
dria, which,  at  last,  drove  him  to  suicide. 
Fourrier,   Swedenborg,  Luther,   and  Dr. 
Zimmermann  were  troubled  with  bewilder- 
ing visions.    Julius  Caesar  was  subject  to 


epileptic  fits.  Newton,  Pascal,  Auguste 
Comte,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Cardan  had 
periods  of  mental  aberration  that  terrified 
their  friends  with  doubts  of  their  mental 
sanity.  Richelieu  suffered  from  halluci- 
nations as  strange  as  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; "he  would  fancy  himself  a  horse, 
and  prince  around  the  billiard-table,  neigh- 
ing, kicking  out  at  his  servants,  and  mak- 
ing a  great  noise,  until,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  put  to 
bed  and  well  covered  up.  On  awakening, 
he  remembered  nothing  that  had  passed.** 
Peter  the  Great  was  eccentric  to  a  degree 
that  would  have  doomed  any  other  roan 
to  the  insane  asylum.  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  Felix  Sylla,  Mohammed  the  Sec- 
ond, Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Sultan  Bajazet  were  subject  to 
uncontrollable  fits  of  rage.  So  were  Dr. 
Francia  and  the  poet  Landor.  Mozart 
died  of  water  on  the  brain ;  Beethoven 
was  morbidly  sensitive  and  eccentric ; 
Moli^re  was  liable  to  cataleptic  fits  ;  Cha- 
teaubriand to  attacks  of  the  darkest  mel- 
ancholy; George  Sand  to  suicidal  temp- 
tations. Chatterton,  Gilbert,  and  proba- 
bly Rousseau,  yielded  to  that  temptation. 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Poe  died  a  drunk- 
ard*s  death,  and  Donizetti  ended  his  days 
in  a  madhouse.  Yet  all  these  examples 
seem  to  confirm  Schopenhauer's  theory 
rather  than  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Moreau, 
who  held  that  genius  is  merely  an  inci- 
dental symptom  of  nervous  disorders  — 
"  a  mere  allotropic  form  of  that  abnormal 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres  which 
elsewhere  manifests  itself  as  epilepsy, 
monomania,  or  idiocy  —  the  physiological 
history  of  idiots  being,  in  a  multitude  of 
particulars,  the  same  as  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  men  of  genius,  and  vice  versa.'^^ 
That  strange  assertion  would  be  sufii- 
ciently  refuted  by  the  frequent  concomi- 
tance of  nervous  disorders  and  the  most 
commonplace  intellectual  mediocrity,  but 
also  by  the  still  more  frequent  contrast  in 
the  hereditary  antecedents  of  idiocy  and 
genius.  Imbecility  can  nearly  always  be 
traced  to  an  ancestral  taint  ot  mental  un- 
soundness or  vice,  while  genius  springs 
as  often  from  a  lineage  of  health  and 
physical  vigor.  Que§n  Christina's  and 
Marshal  Saxe's  fathers  were  stalwart 
kings;  Goethe's  and  Schiller's,  robust 
burghers  of  conservative  habits.  So  were 
Napoleon's,  Mozart's,  Heine's,  Schopen- 
hauer's, Franklin's,  Galileo's,  Haller's, 
Herschel's,  Newton's,  James  Watt's,  Mil- 
ton's, Bdranger's,  Beethoven's ;  and  Van- 
dyck's,  Bunsen's,  Burns's,  and  Carlyle's 
parents  were  honest  peasants.    Lessing's 
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and  Addison ^s  were  simple  country  par- 
sons. Schopenhauer's  view  is  still  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  genealogical  infe- 
cundity  of  genius.  Not  one  of  a  hundred 
great  statesmen,  poets,  or  philosophers 
has  transmitted  his  talents  to  his  off- 
spring. As  a  rule,  then,  we  may  assume 
that  disease  is  far  oftener  the  effect  than 
the  cause  of  abnormal  physical  vigor ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  under  ordinary  cir* 
cumstances  it  tends  to  impair,  rather  than 
to  promote,  the  development  of  inherited 
talents. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
MY  PET. 

If  you  were  asked,  reader,  to  guess  what 
my  pet  is,  or  rather  who  he  is  —  for  he  is, 
I  hope,  important  enough  to  admit  of  my 
dispensing  with  the  neuter  gender —  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  succeed  in  guessing. 
Well,  then,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  he 
is  a  small  orang-outang,  or  what  should 
perhaps  be  more  correctly  termed  a  **  gib- 
bon." There  are  not  a  few  who  do  not 
know  what  a  gibbon  is.  Let  those  in 
ignorance  of  what  a  funny  little  animal  he 
is,  turn  to  that  entertaining  work  called 
Wood's  "Natural  History,"  where  they 
will  find  the  fi;ibbon  most  accurately  de- 
scribed. At  tne  time,  however,  that  the 
work  alluded  to  was  written,  the  gibbOn 
of  the  island  of  Hainan  (in  the  China  Sea) 
was  unknown,  and  is  not  therefore  de- 
scribed in  it.  The  white-faced  gibbon  of 
the  Straits  is  mentioned ;  but  his  jet-black 
relative  with  bushy  hair  and  handsome  face 
was  left  out.  What  a  true  prize  a  black 
gibbon  is  !  Most  affectionate  in  his  nature, 
possessed  of  a  pleasing  voice  and  winning 
ways,  he  is  truly  a  ^ood  companion. 

My  office,  in  the  last  port  where  I  was 
stationed,  looked  over  the  sea,  and  had  a 
veranda  outside  it,  which  of  course  was 
kept  sacred.  I  was  sitting  one  day  in  ray 
office-chair,  looking  out  over  the  bay  be- 
yond, to  collect  my  thoughts  for  a  despatch 
then  in  hand,  when  I  espied  a  Celestial 
coming  along  the  veranda  with  some  dark 
object  in  his  arms,  the  dark  object  show- 
ing its  appreciation  of  the  attention  it 
was  receiving  by  placing  two  arms  of  in- 
ordinate length  round  the  man's  neck.  I 
naturally  rose  up  to  see  what  this  phe- 
nomenon was,  and  having  been  told  that 
it  was  a  rare  animal,  I  at  once  made  over- 
tures for  his  purchase.  As  soon  as  nego- 
tiations were  concluded,  I  fastened  my 
purchase  —  a  black  gibbon  —  to  my  copy- 


ing-press, instead  of  sending  him  up  to 
ray  house,  being  anxious  to  introduce  him 
myself  to  my  two  dogs  and  to  Joseph  the 
cat.  I  could  not  entrust  a  rare  animal  to 
my  servants,  lest  the  introduction  through 
their  agency  to  Joseph  and  the  rest  might 
result  in  some  disaster.  When  I  fastened 
the  gibbon  to  the  press  I  took  no  account 
of  the  length  of  the  animal's  arms,  and  I 
was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  when 
a  black  hand  took  possession  of  a  red-and- 
blue  pencil  and  a  black  mouth  began  to 
eat  it.  Nature  is  said,  in  her  beneficence, 
to  instruct  the  lower  animals  what  to  eat 
and  what  to  avoid.  That  no  doubt  applies 
to  an  animal  in  the  wild  state,  such  animal 
being  directed  by  instinct  where  to  find  an 
antidote  to  anything  deleterious  which  it 
may  have  eaten.  An  animal  in  captivity 
must,  however,  be  treated  differently,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  likes.  So 
I  reasoned ;  and  as  I  had  no  herb  ready 
to  correct  the  evil  which  I  knew  would 
result  from  eating  a  pencil,  I  proceeded 
to  recover  the  stolen  article.  Though 
my  new  pet  did  not  mind  being  touched, 
though  he  would  jump  into  your  lap  and 
make  himself  at  home,  he  strongly  ob- 
jected to  part  with  anything  which  he  had 
once  got  hold  of,  and  a  good  deal  of  diplo- 
macy had  to  be  used  before  I  repossessed 
myself  of  the  pencil. 

Scarcely  was  this  fun  at  an  end,  before 
some  black  fingers  were  dipped  into  the 
ink ;  and  when  the  ink  was  removed  out 
of  reach,  the  gum-bottle  was  next  turned 
over,  the  gum  being  particularly  appre- 
ciated. Thinking  that  the  animal  might 
be  thirsty,  I  put  a  saucer  of  water  before 
him;  but  though  easy  to  put  the  saucer 
down,  it  was  impossible  to  pick  it  up 
again,  even  though  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  water  left  in  it.  It  seemed  to  me,  on 
reflection,  that  I  had  made  a  bad  purchase. 
I  did  not  clearly  see  how  I  was  to  feed  an 
animal  that  was  so  intractable,  and  I  had 
serious  misgivings  that  my  new  pet  would 
give  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  quite  likely 
would  die  in  three  months.  Monkeys  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  troubled  either 
with  heart-disease  or  with  consumption, 
and  to  endure  captivity  for  a  short  time 
only.  Thus,  I  had  given  my  gibbon  three 
months  to  live,  and  I  fully  expected  that 
before  four  months  had  passed  he  would 
be  under  a  glass  case  in  my  drawing-room. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  say  that,  at  the 
time  I  write  —  more  than  two  years  since 
I  purchased  him  —  he  is  still  alive,  though 
I  must  confess  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
rescue  him  from  the  jaws  of  death  oa 
several  occasions. 
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At  first  the  name  of  Sambo  was  given 
to  the  gibbon,  on  account  of  its  jet-black 
color;  then  this  was  changed  in  course  of 
time  to  Samuel,  the  little  fellow  becoming 
too  respectable  to  be  called  Sambo.  At 
the  last  port  at  which  I  was  stationed,  the 
lower  windows  of  my  dwelling-house  were 
provided  with  iron  bars  —  about  five 
inches  apart  —  as  a  protection  against 
thieves.  These  bars  were  a  great  con- 
venience to  me,  as  I  could  attach  Sam  to 
them  at  meal-times,  thus  keeping  him  out 
of  mischief  whilst  giving  him  plenty  of 
freedom.  The  question  of  feeding  Sam 
was  not  an  easy  one  to  tackle.  If  we  sat 
down  and  began  eating  before  he  was 
served,  the  most  noisy  protests  were 
made;  and  when  the  saucer  of  rice  was 
put  down,  there  was  no  one  courageous 
enough  to  recover  the  empty  saucer.  The 
point  was  often  settled  by  Sam  himself, 
who,  having  finished  his  rice  would  throw 
the  saucer  into  the  air  a  few  times  — 
catching  it  very  cleverly  —  and  then  hurl 
it  away  from  him.  A  wooden  bowl  was 
found  to  answer  better ;  but  this  also  re- 
ceived much  rough  usage,  and  had  to  be' 
repeatedly  renewed. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  about  Sam 
was  his  extreme  jealousy.  If  I  stroked 
the  cat  in  his  presence,  he  used  to  get 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  make  great 
efforts  to  bite  me.  He  would  be  almost  as 
much  vexed  if  I  patted  the  dogs.  When 
a  guest  came  to  luncheon,  he  was  so  angry 
at  the  intrusion  that  he  often  had  to  be 
removed.  He  would  absorb  all  the  con- 
versation until  removal,  it  being  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  him  quiet.  He  had  a 
singular  objection  —  he  has  it  now  in  a 
mild  way  —  to  anything  being  removed 
by  the  servants  ;  and  had  he  been  fastened 
to  my  chair  instead  of  the  window,  no 
plate  once  put  on  the  table  could  have 
been  removed.  When  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  me  —  and  he  was  often  there 
—  he  would  even  fly  at  my  wife  if  she 
attempted  to  touch  the  tea-things.  At 
this  date  he  has  sobered  down  a  good 
deal ;  but  even  now,  though  a  servant 
may  bring  me  a  letter,  he  must  not  take 
away  a  reply  if  Sam  is  with  me.  He  ob- 
jects to  any  one  coming  near  me  ;  and  if 
my  wife  shakes  my  coat,  or  even  touches 
my  shoulder,  he  catches  hold  of  her, 
though  now  perhaps  more  in  play  than  in 
anger. 

His  disposition  has  naturally  changed 
during  his  long  captivity,  and  I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  speak  of  his  actions  in 
the  past  tense.  Sitting  up,  Sam  meas- 
ures sixteen  and  a  half  inches ;  but  his 


arms  are  twenty-three  inches  long.  He  is 
jet  black  all  over,  has  fur  as  thick  as  that 
of  many  animals  which  live  in  cold  climes, 
and  the  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  grows 
up  into  a  point,  which  naturally  enhances 
his  personal  appearance.  His  nose  is  flat, 
and  is  doubtless  more  useful  than  orna- 
mental. He  has  a  good  voice,  and  whether 
he  calls  out  for  his  food  or  expresses  bis 
delight  at  seeing  you,  his  notes  are  equally 
agreeable.  When  I  take  him  his  bread 
and  milk  at  half-past  six  every  morning, 
he  shows  his  gratitude  in  a  queer  way; 
prostrating  himself,  he  makes  what  no 
doubt  are  eloquent  speeches  in  his  own 
language.  After  he  has  spoken  for  some 
time  and  made  numerous  faces,  he  takes 
hold  of  my  hand  and  hugs  it.  Until  he 
has  gone  through  this  elaborate  perform- 
ance, he  will  not  touch  his  food.  Though 
his  diet  should  consist  of  rice  and  fruit 
only,  he  often  has  bread  and  jam,  and  too 
often  a  slice  of  cake.  He  has  no  objec- 
tion, moreover,  to  either  rice  pudding  or 
plum  pudding.  When  his  appetite  shows 
signs  of  weaxness,  an  egg  beaten  up  in 
milk  revives  him ;  and  symptoms  of  fever 
call  for  a  little  quinine  mixed  with  sugar. 
I  never  give  Sam  fea.  Tea  makes  such 
animals  nervous,  and  has  other  deleterious 
effects  on  their  constitutions  which  need 
not  be  particularized  here.  Orang-outangs 
taken  to  Britain  are  generally  dosed  with 
tea  on  arrival,  and  are  given  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  fruit  to  eat.  Very  little  fruit 
is  required,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  give  too  much  water.  In  their  wild 
state,  gibbons  no  doubt  eat  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fruit;  but  then  nature  comes  to 
their  aid  if  ill  effects  arise,  and  points  out 
to  them  the  herb  which  will  cure  them. 
In  captivity,  they  do  not  get  much  exer- 
cise, and  science  can  do  very  little  for 
them  when  bodily  ailments  occur. 

If  Sam  breaks  loose  in  the  summer,  he 
helps  himself  liberally  to  bananas ;  if  his 
rope  gives  way  in  the  winter,  he  makes  his 
way  to  the  drawing-room ;  there  he  warms 
himself,  and  having  done  this,  he  jumps 
on  the  sofa,  pulls  an  anti-macassar  over 
him,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

When  I  go  into  the  garden,  I  release 
him  altogether.     He  jumps  from  tree  to 
tree,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  Celes- 
tials, who    watch    his   movements    from 
hillocks  outside   my  grounds,  and   occa- 
sionally he  comes  down  to  have  a  game 
with  my  two  pups.    It  is  not  a  common 
sight  to  see  a  gibbon  loose,  nor  can  you 
always  get  a  picture  of  a  gibbon  and  a  dog 
rolling  over  and  over  each  other  in  play. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  at  one 
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time  or  another  have  kept  gibbons.  If 
they  have,  they  must  have  oeen  struck 
witn  the  singular  way  in  which  gibbons 

Suench  their  thirst.  The  young  gibbon 
oes  not  put  his  mouth  to  the  water  when 
he  wants  to  drink ;  he  dips  his  left  hand 
into  it  and  sucks  the  back  of  his  lingers, 
the  hair  which  is  on  them  taking  up  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  water  at  a  time.  As 
be  grows  older,  he  shakes  o£E  this  youthful 
folly,  and  then  dips  his  head  into  the  water 
and  sucks  the  fluid  up  in  the  same  way 
that  a  horse  does.  What  the  gibbon  lives 
on  in  his  native  wilds  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  he  evidently  has  a  predilection 
for  spiders'  webs.  My  pet  clears  away  all 
webs  within  his  reach,  and  not  liking  to 
leave  the  owners  of  them  homeless,  he  de- 
vours them  too.  He  is  very  fond  of  hard- 
backed  beetles ;  but  these  delicacies  are 
now  strictly  forbidden, -as  they  are  not 
calculated  to  agree  with  oread  and  jam  or 
with  rice  pudding. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  Sam 
alive  in  the  tropics;  now  that  he  is  not 
only  well  out  of  the  tropics  but  in  a  region 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  one  may  well 
despair  of  being  able  to  preserve  him. 
During  the  twenty-seven  months  which  he 
has  now  spent  with  me,  he  has  been  my 
constant  companion.  He  went  with  me 
to  the  office  when  I  was  in  the  south  of 
China ;  he  goes  with  me  now  that  I  am  in 
the  north.  In  the  south  he  used  to  pull 
the  hats  of  my  chair-coolies  o£E;  here  he 
continues  this  play,  varying  it  by  pulling 
my  hat  o£E  and  throwing  it  out  of  the  chair. 
At  the  office  he  constitutes  himself  my 
special  guardian,  making  strong  protests 
against  any  one  approaching  my  desk.  He 
will  allow  a  stranger  to  go  up  to  him  and 
scratch  his  head ;  but  he  makes  the  noisi- 
est demonstrations  possible  if  any  one 
ventures  to  shake  hands  with  me  or  touch 
anything  on  my  desk.  If  I  leave  my  house 
in  the  morning  without  him,  he  speedily 
lets  me  understand  how  sore  in  spirit  he 
is,  and  I  have  eventually  to  take  him. 
Sometimes  I  am  reluctant  to  take  him,  as 
he  pulls  things  about  at  the  office,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  office  he  swoops  down  on 
any  fruit  which  may  be  within  range.  If 
he  captures  a  pear  or  an  apple,  he  returns 
with  it  to  the  sedan-chair  in  great  triumph, 
showing  as  much  pleasure  in  his  face,  and 
making  as  much  noise  as  a  child  does 
when  given  a  piece  of  cake  of  more  than 
ordinary  richness  or  a  lollipop  of  extra 
quality.  I  am  so  well  known  here,  that 
itinerant  fruit-vendors  know  where  to  ap- 
ply for  compensation  for  thefts  committed. 
There  is  no  ill  feeling  created  ;  indeed, 


there  are  roars  of  laughter  when  the 
"  black  monkey,"  as  they  term  Sam,  makes 
a  good  seizure.  I  have  to  keep  a  string 
of  "  cash  "  at  the  office  to  pay  for  Sam's 
depredations. 


From  Chamber^  Journal. 
A  BORROWED  ART. 

The  grandest  of  our  modern  pageants, 
the  queen's  triumphal  procession  to  West- 
minster in  the  summer  of  Jubilee  year,  is 
already  regarded  very  generally  as  mere 
matter  of  history ;  but  those  fortunate  ones 
who  can  recall  the  event  as  a  personal 
reminiscence  will  readily  allow  that  among 
the  minor  attractions  of  the  princely  fol- 
lowing, perhaps  none  exceeded  in  inter* 
est  the  group  of  native  Indian  princes. 
Calmly  and  impressively  they  moved  on- 
wards, their  gorgeous  Eastern  attire, 
richly  colored  and  sparkling  with  jewels, 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  manly  martial 
dress  of  Europe's  royal  sons.  Yet  was 
there  to  the  thoughtful  something  impres- 
sive in  the  very  fidelity  of  those  native 
princes  to  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  is  well  that  in  life's  seething, 
rushing  current  there  should  be  here  and 
there  still  stretches  of  back-water,  where 
the  tides  and  the  winds  scarce  have  p>ower 
"to  make  or  break  or  work  their  will." 
Such,  to  the  feverish  progress  of  the  West, 
is  Eastern  conservatism.  There,  what 
has  been,  is;  and  looking  at  the  dazzlinglv 
arrayed  figures  of  June,  1887,  one's 
thought  easily  pictured  Herod  Agrippa  as 
for  the  last  time,  long,  long  ago,  he  stood 
forth  in  the  sight  of  his  people  clothed  in 
a  silver  robe  "  of  a  contexture,"  as  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  "  truly  wonderful." 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Perhaps 
the  owners  of  those  cunningly  woven,  gor- 
geously embroidered  state  robes  would 
have  been  more  than  a  little  surprised  had 
they  known  that  here,  in  the  far-off  west- 
em  island,  there  existed  almost  within  hail 
a  factory  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  thoroughly  Hindu  speciality  — 
gold  and  silver  thread.  Within  six  miles 
of  London  Bridge  it  lies,  a  quaint,  old- 
world,  brick-and-timber  building,  with  high 
walls,  and  a  calm,  broad  belt  of  water  ta 
^hut  ojBE  the  busy  city  world,  and  a  rush- 
ing stream  to  drown  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  the  "madding  crowd." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
interested  to  learn  how  silver  bars  can  be 
transformed  into  gold  thread.  In  the  first 
place  the  silver  is  brought  from  the  Bank 
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of  England  in  cakes,  weighing  about  one 
thousand  ounces.  To  secure  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  tenacity,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  copper  is  added,  and  the  alloyed 
metal,  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  bars,  is 
next  thoroughly  heated.  The  hammering 
process  follows ;  and  the  bars — originally 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  but  now  half  as  long  again,  and 
proportionately  thinner  —  are  in  the  next 
place  filed  and  rubbed  until  their  surfaces 
are  perfectly  even.  What  we  may  call  the 
second  part  of  the  process  begins  with  the 
laying  on  of  leaf  after  leaf  of  gold  in  the 
proportion  of  two  per  cent.  Afterwards, 
each  bar  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  well 
heated  in  a  charcoal  tire.  A  sort  of  vice 
stands  ready :  and  in  it,  bar  after  bar  as  it 
comes  from  the  fire  is  fixed  and  thor- 
oughly burnished.  All  trace  of  its  silver 
original  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  bar 
is  ready  for  conversion  into  wire.  This  is 
accomplished  by  drawing  it  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
through  ever-diminishing  holes  in  steel 
plates;  and  finally,  when  the  capabilities 
of  this  metal  have  been  exhausted,  through 
apertures  in  diamonds,  rubies,  or  sap- 
phires. The  delicate  wire  thus  obtained 
must  now  be  passed  through  the  steel  roll- 
ers of  one  of  Herr  Krupp's  little  "flatting- 
mills.*'  This  brings  us  to  the  final  process 
—  the  spinning  of  the  flattened  wire  round 
silk,  to  form  the  golden  thread  of  com- 
merce. These  spinning-machines  are 
worked  by  water,  although  two  steam- 
engines  are  to  be  found  in  the  factory; 
for  water-power  is  considered  to  be  more 
regular  and  even  in  its  action.  There  is  a 
small  home  demand  for  the  round  wire  for 
the  adornment  of  epaulets,  etc.;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  article  finds  its 
way  in  the  shape  of  silky  gold  thread  to 
India  and  the  far  East  generally,  where  it 
is  converted  by  skilled  native  labor  into 
those  gorgeous  cloths  and  tissues  in 
which  the  heart  of  the  Oriental  delights. 

Have  we  not  here  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  superiority  of  Western  thought  and 
enterprise  over  that  of  the  soft  luxurious 
East?  By  the  aid  of  machinery  and  im- 
proved methods  of  working,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  compete  with  our  Hindu  fellow- 
subjects  in  one  of  their  specialities  despite 
the  diflficulties  of  transit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  of  transporting  goods  so  great 
a  distance.     However  surprising  the  fact, 
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we  cease  to  wonder  at  it,  after  being  as- 
sured that  the  Hindu  with  his  manual 
process  can  only  extract  eight  hundred 
yards  of  wire  from  a  piece  of  silver  the 
size  of  a  florin,  which  would  yield  our 
manufacturers  sixteen  hundred  yards. 

What  a  wonderful  property  does  gold 
possess  in  its  malleability  !  It  is  asserted 
that  every  ounce  of  the  bars  whose  for- 
tunes we  have  followed  with  no  little  in- 
terest, each  containing  only  two  per  cent, 
of  gold,  will  run  to  the  length  of  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  five  huxidred 
yards ;  and  the  amazing  figure  of  five 
thousand  yards  is  on  record.  This  latter 
thread  would  be  finer  than  human  bur; 
but  the  extreme  limit  is  not  even  yet 
reached. 

There  is  a  tradition  telling  how  an  at« 
tempt  was  once  made  to  produce  a  wire 
fine  enough  for  use  in  a  transit  instrument. 
A  solid  gold  wire  was  drawn  by  means  of 
a  copper  cylinder  to  the  length  of  twenty 
thousand  feet  to  the  ounce ;  but  at  that 
point  the  shadow  of  a  thread  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  astronomer  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  his  usual  spider's  web. 

One  word  as  to  the  history  of  this 
unique  manufacture.  It  boasts  great  an- 
tiquity, for  the  ancient  Jewish  records 
make  mention  of  "apparel  of  wrought 
gold,"  which  was  probably  identical  with 
the  soneri  or  golden  stuff  of  the  Hindus. 
The  East  was  its  early  and  for  a  long  time 
its  only  nursery.  At  length  the  art  found 
its  way  to  the  Continent;  and  in  1753  a 
London  journal  commented  on  the  long- 
established  superiority  of  the  brocade 
made  with  the  help  of  gold  wire  in  France. 
Our  neighbors  across  the  Channel  kept 
the  secret  so  well  of  preparing  perforated 
plates,  that  for  many  years  we  were  unable 
to  enter  into  successful  competition  with 
them.  British  pluck  and  enterprise,  how- 
ever, succeeded  finally  in  surmounting 
the  difficulty.  Plates  of  the  regulation 
"  mixt  metal  "  were  obtained,  despite  the 
penalty  of  capital  punishment  attached  to 
their  exportation,  and  the  peculiar  compo- 
sition of  them  was  studied  and  copied, 
until  England  was  enabled  to  add  to  her 
long  list  of  manufactures  that  of  gold  wire- 
drawing, which,  besides  its  utility  and  in- 
teresting process,  is  worthy  of  note  as  one 
of  the  few  remaining  commercial  links 
between  the  busy  world  of  to-day  and  the 
dim  ages  of  antiquity. 


